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8T      STEPHENS. 

[I5  ibis  Poom  it  is  intended  to  give  succinct  sketches  of  our  principal  Parlia- 
mentary Orators,  commencing  with  the  origin  of  parliamentary  oratory  (in  the  Ciril 
Ware),  and  closing  with  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  Poem  will  be  completed  in 
Three  Parts.] 

When  frank-eyed  War  with  Love  stood  hand  in  hand. 

And  cities  oped  on  lonely  FaerylancJ, 

Song  was  the  voice  most  faithful  to  the  time, 

And  England  spoke  in  Ohauo£B*s  lusty  rhyme. 

Thus  long  ere  yet  the  Orator  is  known. 

Each  age  demands  an  utterance  all  its  own ; 

Now  thrills  in  carols  wise  without  a  rule, 

Now  fires  a  camp,  and  now  dictates  a  school 

But  not  till  warring  thoughts  mature  their  strife, 
Till  some  slow  people  swell  to  stormy  life. 
And,  lost  the  inert  hereditary  awe. 
Exact  a  reason  where  imposed  a  law, — 
Not  till  the  right  to  argue  truth  be  won, 
The  heart  of  many  fires  the  lips  of  one ; 
And  the  great  Art  which  sways  this  age  of  ours, 
Stands  forth  as  Justice  *midst  conflicting  powers. 
And,  lest  the  foe  of  all.  Brute  Force,  prevail. 
Leans  on  the  sword,  while  proffering  but  the  scale. 

What  causes  first  in  English  halls  combined 
To  free  the  voice  ?— those  which  first  freed  the  mind. 

TOL,  LXXXVn.— NO.  PXXXI.  A 
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In  Eastern  tales,  a  fond  enchanter's  care 
Immures  in  rock  a  giant  child  of  air ; 
By  its  own  growth  the  genius  wears  away 
The  yielding  stone,  and  nears  its  native  day ; 
Till  through  pale  fissures  rushes  in  the  storm, 
And  from  the  granite  whirlwinds  lift  the  form  ;— 
So  forth  soared  Reason  from  the  ceUs  of  Rome, 
Rapt  on  the  blasts  that  rent  her  prison-home ; 
And  her  own  pinions  in  their  angry  flight 
Cast  shadow  down  while  sailing  up  to  light 
Then  Man,  tormented  with  a  glorious  grief, 
Scared  by  the  space  that  spreads  round  unbelief. 
Sought  still  to  reconcile  the  earth  and  sky. 
And  to  his  trouble  came  Philosophy. 
She  came,  as  came  from  Jove  a  Prophet-Dream, 
Mid  Night*s  last  shade  and  Morning's  earliest  beam. 
And  in  weird  parables  of  coming  things 
Showed  truth  to  seers,  but  boded  woe  to  kings. 

Forms  that  hem  round  this  social  state  of  Man 
Are  so  by  custom  blended  into  plan. 
That  thro'  one  chink  if  some  bold  footstep  steals, 
Each  fence  is  loosed,  and  all  the  structure  reels. 
Hark,  Bacon  speaks  !  and  walls,  with  which  the  wise  ] 
Had  belted  Nature,  vanish ;  startled  eyes  ) 

Explore  a  bound,  and  skies  expand  on  skies.  j 

Faith  thus  dislodged  from  ancient  schools  and  creeds, 
Question  to  question,  doubt  to  doubt  succeeds — 
Clouds  gathering  flame  for  thunders  soon  to  be, 
And  glass'd  on  Sbaksspeasb  as  upon  a  sea. 
Each  guess  of  others  into  worlds  unknown 
Shakespeare  revolves,  but  guards  concealed  his  own- 
As  in  the  Infinite  hangs  poised  his  thought. 
Surveying  all  things,  and  asserting  nought 

And  now,  transferr'd  from  singer  and  from  sage, 
Stands  in  full  day  the  spirit  of  the  age — 
Inquiby  !— She,  so  coy  when  first  pursued 
In  her  own  ancient  arduous  solitude, 
Seized  by  the  crowd,  and  dragged  before  their  bar. 
Changes  her  shape,  and  towers  transformed  to  War; 
Inscribes  a  banner,  flings  it  to  the  gales — 
Cries,  "  I  am  Truth,  and  Truth,  when  aim'd,  prevails.** 
Up  leaps  the  zealot— Zeal  must  clear  her  way. 
And  fell  the  forests  that  obscure  the  day. 
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To  guard  the  Bible  flashes  forth  the  sword, 
And  Cromwell  rides,  the  servant  of  the  Lord. 
Twin-bom  with  Freedom,  then  with  her  took  breath 
That  Art  whose  dying  will  be  Freedom's  death* 
From  llieught's  fierce  clash  in  lightning  broke  the  word ; 
Ungagg'd  at  last  the  Isle's  strong  Man  was  heard  : 
Still  in  their  sheaths  the  direful  swords  repose  ; 
Voice  may  yet  warn :  The  Orator  arose  ! 

Founders  of  England's  slow-built  eloquence — 
Truth's  last  adornment  as  her  first  defence — 
Pass — but  as  shadows  !    Nevermore  again 
May  the  land  need,  yet  reel  beneath  such  men ! 
Lo,  where  from  haunted  floors  the  phantoms  rise, 
Pale  through  the  mists  which  cleared  for  us  the  skies, 
There,  but  one  moment  lingering  in  the  hall. 
The  earliest,  hardiest  Orator  of  all 
Shines— and  wanes  Euot  on  the  verge  of  War, 
As  day,  in  redd'ning,  slays  its  own  bright  star. 
There  flits  by  Waller  of  the  silvery  tongue. 
And  faith  as  ductile  as  the  lyre  he  strung. 
There,  wise  to  warn,  yet  impotent  to  guide. 
And  sad  with  foresight,  moves  the  solemn  Hyde. 
Mark  in  the  front,  fit  leader  of  the  van, 
Yon  large,  imperfect,  necessary  Man; 
With  all  the  zeal  a  cause  conflicting  needs. 
And  all  the  craft  by  which  the  cause  succeeds; 
Iron  as  Ludlow,  yet  as  Yilliers  trim, 
'Twixt  saint  and  sinner — Atlas-shouldefd  Ptm. 

Behind,  pure,  chill,  and  lonely  as  a  star. 
Ruthless  as  angels,  when  destroying,  are, 
Sits  Vane,  and  dreams  Utopian  isles  to  be, 
While  swells  the  storm,  and  sea  but  spreads  on  sea ; 
Still  in  a  mirage  he  discerns  a  shore. 
And  acts  with  Hampden  from  belief  in  More. 

Nor  less  alone,  nor  less  a  dreamer,  there 
Wan  Falkland  looks  through  space  with  gloomy  stare. 
Pondering  that  question  which  no  wise  man's  voice 
Ever  solved  yet  to  guide  the  brave  man's  choice. 
When  the  dread  Present,  as  on  an  abyss. 
Splits,  in  two  paths,  the  frowning  precipice— 
That,  to  lost  towers  which  tides  abeady  whelm ; 
This,  through  dark  gorges  to  an  unknown  realm ; 
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Hard  to  decide !  each  future  has  its  crime ; 
Each  past  its  wreck :  here,  how  control  the  time  ? 
There,  how  rekindle  dust  ?    Between  the  two. 
At  least  choose  quick.    Life  is  the  verb  "  To  do  !  ** 
What  makes  the  huge  wall  crash  before  the  course 
Of  the  slight  ball  ?    Accelerated  force  1 

Ponderest  thou  still,  while  murder  fills  the  stage, 
And  the  ghost  becks,  O  Hamlet  of  thine  age  ? 
"The  scholar's,  soldier's  glass  '."—glass  clearer  still, 
Of  worth  made  useless  by  the  want  of  wilL 

But  lo !  what  shadow  fills  the  phantom  hall, 
Awful  and  large,  awhile  obscuring  all ; 
On  angry  aspects  bending  brows  of  woe, 
Still  as  a  glacier  over  storms  below  1 
That  front,  proud  Strafford,  needs  no  bauble  crown 
To  make  it  kinglier  than  the  Stuart's  frown. 
How  the  dire  genius,  skill'd,  alert,  intent. 
Speaks  from  each  swart  Italian  lineament ! 
Some  close  Visconti  there  your  search  defies. 
In  the  cold  gloom  of  unrevealing  eyes ; 
And  the  hard  daring  of  Oastrucci  dwells 
In  scheming  lips  comprest  as  Machiavel's. 

But  hark !  what  voice,  deep-toned,  and  musical 
With  Raleigh's  noble  English,  thrills  the  hall? 
Still  of  that  voice  which  awed  its  age,  one  tone 
Comes,  sad  as  flutes  funereal,  to  our  own ; 
When,  at  the  last,  the  grand  ofiender  pleads, 
Tears  drown  our  justice  and  efiace  his  deeds ; 
And  when  poor  Stuart,  with  his  feeble  "  Nay," 
Signs  the  great  life  which  shields  his  own  away. 
Freedom,  that  needs  the  victim,  rights  his  shade. 
And  turns  her  axe  towards  him  who  has  betrayed  : 
While  loyal  Elnighthood,  half  a  rebel  grown. 
Veils  its  shamed  eyes  from  Treason  on  a  throne. 

But  see,  where  rising  last  on  lulFd  debate. 
With  brief  discourse,  in  which  each  word  has  weight, 
With  "  brain  to  plan,  tongue  to  persuade,  and  hand 
To  do  all  mischief," — ^which  can  free  his  land. 

Great  Habipden  fills  the  eye  I 

Oh,  wise  as  Strafford,  and  as  Yfme  sincere. 
Warm  without  frenzy,  wary  without  fear. 
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Freedom's  calm  champion,  while  in  peace  her  trust. 

Freedom's  first  martyr  while  her  war  was  just 

Hadst  thoa  but  lived  thine  own  designs  to  crown  ! — 

No !  at  its  brightest  let  thy  sun  go  down  ! 

If  Heaven  in  thee  had  viewed  the  later  guide. 

From  Heaven's  elected  death  had  tum'd  aside. 

Thrice  happy  one  !  thy  white  name  is  not  seen 

In  the  red  list  of  BradshaVs  jurymen  ; 

Thy  manhood  smote  not  the  grey  crownless  head-— 

Thy  faith  forsook  not  the  good  cause  it  led — 

Thy  cheek  flush'd  not  at  the  usurpers  scoff, 

When  pikemen  bore  a  people's  bauble  off  * 

Hid  from  thy  sight  the  loved  Republic's  doom, 

In  courtiers  crowding  Cromwell's  ante-room. 

And  Gideon-Saints,  the  men  of  Marston  Moor, 

Drill'd  into  sentries  at  the  Brewer's  door. 

So  pass,  0  pure  Ideal  of  the  free. 

True  star  to  steer  by,  wheresoe'er  the  sea, 

Linking  the  cause  that  gives  the  world  its  breath — 

With  Cromwell's  triumph  %  No ;  with  Hampden's  death. 

Slow  out  of  sight  the  conclave  fades  away. 
And  the  last  shape  which  doth  the  gaze  delay. 
Resting  on  orb  and  mace  the  large  right  hand. 
Is  yon  rude  sloven  with  the  blood-stained  band. 

Wide  is  the  void  they  leave  as  they  depart ; 
Long  Freedom  sleeps,— with  Freedom  sleeps  her  art. 
The  grand  Republic — for  the  million  won— 
Shrinks  into  space  just  large  eno'  for  one  ! 

Safe  from  wild  talk,  reign,  lonely  Cromwell,  reign ! 
Hath  not  the  Lord  delivered  thee  from  Vane  ? 
What !  would  a  Sanhedrim  of  Yanes  appal 
Less  than  one  stranger-shadow  on  thy  wall  7 
Why  gag  the  Time  ?— To  guard  with  Mutes  thy  life  t 
Safer  the  loud  tongue  than  the  noiseless  knife  :— 
To  still  the  flood  that  floated  The  Good  Cause  % 
Or  save  from  critics  Cromwell's  fame  and  laws  % — 
Vain  dupe, — the  stream  thy  genius  might  have  led, 
Stopt  by  thy  fear,  runs  back  to  its  old  bed— 
And  The  €k>od  Cause  ?— is  Charles  on  his  white  horse ! 
And  Cromwell  1— lo !  at  Tyburn  hangs  a  corse  ! 
Yes,  silenced  long,  outbreaks  the  Nation's  voice — 
"  King  Charles— King  Charles— let  all  the  land  Kgoice ! " 
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Sick  of  grim  saints,  short  commons,  and  long  graces, 
Welcome  wild  sinners,  laughter,  and  gay  faces. 
France  sayes  our  monarch  from  that  vulgar  curse, 
A  mean  dependence  on  his  people's  purse- 
Charles  from  King  Louis  takes  his  annual  fees. 
Snubs  rude  St  Stephen,  and  misrules  at  ease. 
Shut  up  the  House— can  Freedom  need  its  votes 
To  doom  a  Sidney  ?— or  to  saint  an  Oates ! 
But  from  the  flats  of  that  ignoble  hour. 
What  genius  lifts  its  lightning-shatter'd  tower  ? 
Wild  as  the  shapes  invoked  by  magic  spell, 
Dire  and  grotesque,  behold  Achitophel ! 
Dark  convict,  seared  by  History's  branding  curse. 
And  hung  in  chains  from  Dryden's  lofty  verse. 
Yet  who  has  pierced  the  labyrinth  of  that  brain? — 
Who  plomb'd  that  genius,  both  so  vast  and  vain  ?— 
What  moved  its  depths  ?— Ambition  f— Passion  ?— Whim  ? 
This  day  a  Strafford— and  the  next  a  Pym  % 
Is  it,  in  truth,  as  Dryden  hath  implied. 
Was  his  "  great  wit  to  madness  near  allied  ? " 
Accept  that  guess,  and  it  explains  the  Man ; 
Reject— and  solve  the  riddle  if  ye  can  ! 

But, ''  halting  there  in  a  wide  sea  of  wax," 
Trusting  no  star,  trims  boasting  Halifax  ; 
And  who  so  fit  that  fickle  age  to  lead— 
An  age  of  doubt,  a  man  without  a  creed  f 
Complete  as  Gk)rgia8  in  the  sophist's  art^ 
Orator  not— for  orators  need  heart. 
Note  him, ''  of  piercing  wit  and  pregnant  thought,, 
Endowed  by  Nature,  and  by  Learning  taught 
To  move  assemblies ;  "—yes,  to  reconcile 
Patriots  to  place !    That '  wit  *  had  won  no  smile 
From  Marvell's  lip  ;  that '  pregnant  thought '  supplied 
No  light  to  Hampden  ;  nor  dispelled  in  Hyde 
One  noble  doubt,— in  Vane  one  noble  dream ! 
When  what  they  are  not  men  desire  to  seem, 
Their  praises  follow  him  who  can  suggest, 
Smooth  public  pleas  for  private  interest, 
Dwarf  down  rude  virtues  with  a  cynic  sneer, 
Tet  simulate  their  substance  in  veneer, 
Unite  extremes  in  this  sole  golden  mean,— 
'"Tis  good  for  both  my  good  should  come  between ; 
And  who  with  zeal  sincere  can  raise  the  cry, 
*  My  coimtry  thrives  '—unless  he  add,  *  and  I.' " 
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Oat  on  the  mask ! — ^we  turn  a  man  to  find, 
The  naked  face — ^the  honest  human  mind — 
And  hail  fair  Sohbbs  1    If  soma  names  more  near 
Our  work-day  world  shine  more  distinctly  clear, 
Yet  who  shall  tell,  in  glory's  luminous  host, 
Whidi  are  the  orbs  that  influence  earth  the  most  ? 
And  every  life  of  use  so  purely  bright, 
Beams  eyermore  a  part  of  the  world's  light ; 
The  air  we  breathe,  its  noiseless  rays  suffuse. 
Blent  in  the  rainbow,  nourishing  the  dews. 

What  Toice  now  swells  from  Anne's  Augustan  days  1 
What  form  of  beauty  glows  upon  the  gase? 
Bri^t  as  the  Greek  to  whom  all  toil  was  ease, 
Flash'd  forth  the  English  Alcibiades. 
He  for  whom  Swift  had  not  one  cynic  sneer. 
Whom  hardiest  Walpole  honoured  with  his  fear, 
Whose  lost  harangues  a  Pitt  could  more  deplore 
Than  all  the  gaps  in  Greek  and  Roman  lore, 
Appalling,  charming,  haunting  St  John  shone, 
And  stirf  d  that  age  as  Byron  thrill'd  our  own ; 
Sighing  for  ease,  yet  ever  keen  for  strife, 
Zeno's  his  creed,  yet  Aretin's  his  life ; 
With  Protean  grace  through  every  change  he  sports. 
Now  awing  senates,  now  perplexing  courts ; 
A  soul  of  flame,  though  both  a  brand  and  torch, 
Firing  the  camp  or  dazzling  from  the  porch. 
Behold  him  now,  not  in  his  autumn  day. 
But  the  AiU  flowering  of  his  dainty  May ; 
Not  Pope's  sad  friend,  and  soul-deceiving  guide. 
But  the  State's  darling  and  the  Church's  pride. 
How  the  fair  aspect,  ere  a  sound  is  heard, 
Prepares  the  path  for  the  melodious  word ; 
Mark  in  each  gesture  force  with  ease  allied, 
And  manly  passion  with  patrician  pride ; 
And  oh,  that  style !  so  stately,  sweet,  and  strong, 
Which,  tamely  read,  has  all  the  charm  of  song. 
What  must  its  power  o'er  beating  hearts  have  been. 
The  genius  speaking  while  the  man  was  seen  ! 
Judge  it  by  this— behold  a  later  time, 
His  party  shattered,  and  its  cause  a  crime ; 
His  white  name  blotted,  his  young  vigour  spent, 
A  lone  grey  man  comes  back  from  banishment. 
Fear  seized  the  Council ;  England  seemed  too  weak 
Against  that  tongue,  if  once  allowed  to  speak ; 
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Law  ransacks  all  the  expedients  at  its  choice. 
Restores  the  peer,  and  then  proscribes  his  voice. 
So  the  grand  orator,  his  field  denied. 
Shrank  to  a  small  philosopher,  and  died. 

Dear  to  all  classic  taste  that  age  of  Anne ; 
We  lore  its  poets,  though  their  verse  will  scan ; 
Its  prose  still  greets  us  like  a  pleasant  friend. 
Though  not  so  wise  but  what  we  comprehend — 
A  well-drest  elegant  Horatian  age. 
Suspend  the  curtain,  glance  along  the  stage ; 
Who's  that  with  timorous  yet  with  pompous  air. 
Blandly  reserved,  and  stiflfly  debonnair  ? 
Habl^y,  "got  up  "  for  splendour  and  parade ; 
And  ne'er  less  Harley  than  when  in  brocade. 

Note,  through  the  lev^  with  a  careless  stride. 
Parting  the  throng  as  some  tough  keel  the  tide, 
With  soldier  bearing,  yet  in  priestly  guise. 
With  black  brows  knitted  over  azure  eyes, 
With  lips  that  kindle  from  the  gravest  there, 
The  boisterous  laughter  which  they  scorn  to  share, 
The  stem^  sad  man  who  made  the  world  so  gay, 
Swift  comes— half-Rousseau  and  half-Rabelais. 
Half-Rousseau  Y— yes ;  for  while  we  gaze  on  both. 
Hating  we  pity,  and  admiring  loathe ; 
With  varying  fever-fita  now  glow,  now  freeze, 
And  shuddering  ask, ''  Which  genius,  which  disease  1 " 
Half-Rabelais  t— yes ;  on  crozier  and  on  crown 
Hanging  wild  fool-bells,  jingling  reverence  down ; 
Profaning,  levelling,  yet  illuming  earth. 
Vile  and  sublime,  the  demagogue  of  mirth  : 
Power,  wisdom,  beauty  trampled,  smeared,  and  spumed  : 
What  rests  to  admire  t— the  strength  that  overturned ! 
Genius  permits  no  mortal  to  debase 
By  his  own  height  the  stature  of  his  race ; 
The  crowds  beneath  if  he  with  scorn  surveys, 
He  dwarfs  them  not ;  he  does  but  lift  their  gaze. 

But  Swift,  not  now  the  envenomed  malcontent ; 
His  mind  has  space — its  gloomy  fires  a  vent; 
The  smUe,  if  wintry,  yet  plays  round  the  sneer ; 
The  bright  stem  eye  sees  some  cathedral  near ; 
And  the  fierce  hand  that  warms  in  Harley's  clasp. 
Feels  at  the  touch  a  mitre  in  its  grasp. 
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Break  up  the  ley^ !  thcU  no  place  for  friends, 
Harley's  gilt  coach  the  equal  pair  attends — 
Poet  and  premier  take  the  air  together, 
Discussing  Church  and  gossip,  State  and  weather. 
See,  as  thej  pass,  what  quaint  familiar  groups, 
What  lively  Muses  in  what  formal  hoops ! 
See  Pope's  light  Sappho,  arm'd  with  pen  and  fan. 
This  points  her  billetdoux,  that  slays  her  man ; 
While  her  pale  poet  scom*d  yet  courted  sighs. 
And  one  brief  folly  dims  those  lustrous  eyes. 
Lo,  Marlborough's  duchess !  welcome  to  her  grace — 
Her  with  the  fury  heart  and  fairy  face ; 
Whose  aim  a  despot's,  and  whose  sense  a  doll's — 
Whose  pride  Roxana's,  and  whose  language  Poll's. 

With  Ikiglish  humour  and  wild  Irish  heart, 
See  Steele  rehearse  what  €k>ld8mith  made  a  part, 
Ranging  at  whim  from  feyer-heat  to  zero, 
Now  the  frank  rake,  and  now  *'  the  Christian  Hero." 
Play  as  he  will,  the  deuce  is  in  the  cards ; 
Student  at  Isis,  trooper  in  the  Quards — 
A  brisk  comedian  now  before  the  lamps, 
And  now~a  grave  Commissioner  of  Stamps ; 
Now  a  church  union  with  the  Scotch  his  wish. 
Next  day, "  a  project  for  preserving  fish ;" 
Inventing  Tatlers,  scribbling  a  Qazette — 
Ever  at  work,  and  never  out  of  debt 
Ah  !  wits,  like  fools,  oft  make  their  proper  rods— 
Where  Prudence  comes  not,  never  come  the  god& 

But  there,  with  step  more  modest  and  more  slow. 
Comes  the  supreme  "  Spectator  "  of  the  show ; 
Exquisite  Genius,  to  whose  chisell'd  line 
The  ivoiy's  polish  lends  the  ivory's  shine. 
With  strength  so  sweet,  in  its  subdued  repose, 
Vii^  of  humorists,  and  Pope  of  prose ; 
In  this  what  dignity,  in  that  what  ease ! 
In  both  what  charm  I— the  rarest  charm,  to  please ! 

Quick  glide  the  rest.    See  Cibbeb  has  his  lord  ; 
Were  there  more  Cibbers,  lords  would  be  less  bored ! 
See  Bebkelet,  lingering  on  his  heavenward  way, 
Smooth  his  laige  front  to  the  child-laugh  of  Gay  ; 
See  peers,  see  princes  vying  for  the  praise 
Of  high-bred  Cokgbeve,  heartless  as  his  plays. 
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But  wheTe8oe*er  the  eye  delighted  rove, 

The  Muse  still  Btands  beside  some  earthly  Jove, 

Fused  in  one  air  the  aniyersal  Powers 

That  light  the  ages,  or  but  gild  the  hours. 

Rank  then  was  pleased  when  Wit  its  birthright  claimed ; 

If  either  cringed— not  Swift,  be  Harley  blamed. 

In  court,  in  senate,  hall,  and  mart,  and  street, 

Frank  Qenius  came  its  fellow-chiefs  to  meet — 

Pleasure  itself  seemed  dull  and  void  of  ease, 

Till  some  bright  spirit  taught  her  how  to  please ; 

And  no  Sir  Plume  was  half  so  proud  as  when 

The  sylph  politely  shaped  him  to  a  pen. 

But  all  too  long  a  truant  from  my  theme, 
I  mark  the  sparkles,  not  pursue  the  stream. 
Now  comes  the  Man  who  has  for  verse  no  ear. 
For  lore  no  reverence,  and  for  wit  no  fear ; 
Burly  and  bluff,  in  St  John's  vacant  place, 
The  land's  new  leader  lifts  his  jovial  face. 
Alas  !  poor  Nine— a  dreary  time  for  you ! 
King  Qeoige  the  First,  Sir  Robebt  Walpols  too ! 
Sir  Robert  waits ;— those  shrewd  coarse  features  scan, 
How  strong  the  sense,  how  English  is  the  man  !— 
English,  if  left  to  all  plain  sense  bestows. 
And  stripp'd  of  all  that  Man  to  genius  owes. 
He  sets  no  flowers,  but  each  dry  stubble  gleans — 
Statesman  in  ends,  but  huxter  in  the  means— 
Boldly  he  nears  his  hacks,  extends  the  chaff. 
And  flings  the  halter  with  an  ostler's  laugh. 
Corruptly  frank,  he  buys  or  bullies  all, 
And  is  what  placemen  style  "  the  practical" 
Is  this  man  eloquent  ?    The  man  creates 
New  ground,  now  ours— the  level  of  debates. 
Eloquent  ?— Yes,  in  parliamentary  sense. 
The  skilful  scorn  of  what  seems  eloquence ; 
Adroit,  familiar,  fluent,  easy,  free. 
And  each  quick  point- as  quick  to  seize  as  see ; 
Shielding  the  friend,  but  covering  from  the  foe. 
And  ne'er  above  his  audience  nor  below  : 
Arm'd  in  finance,  blow  up  with  facts  the  speech. 
And  rows  of  figures  bristle  in  the  breach. 
Soft  in  his  tones,  seductive  in  his  sighs. 
When  doom'd  to  take  "  a  vote  upon  supplies ;" 
At  times  a  proser,  at  no  time  a  prater, 
And  six  feet  high— in  short,  a  great  debater. 
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And  is  that  all  ?— Nay,  trath  most  grant  much  more ; 

The  bluflf  old  Whig  was  Briton  to  the  core. 

With  this  strong  purpose,  whatsoe'er  he  plann'd, 

To  save  firom  Pope  and  Papist  kings  the  land. 

His  heart  was  mild  ;  it  slew  not,  nor  proscribed  ; 

His  tenets  loose  ;  in  clemency  he  bribed. 

A  town  conspires  in  secret :— he  sends  down 

Cannon — ^tut !  candidates  to  buy  the  town. 

Sly  Jesuits  have  a  senator  misled. 

He  hints  a  pension,  and  he  saves  a  head. 

While  since  adventure  outlets  must  obtain. 

In  closing  war  he  frees  the  roads  to  gain ; 

Shows  teeming  marts,  and  says  to  Hope,  "  Behold, 

1^  Peace  that  guards  the  avenues  to  gold.** 

So  blent  with  good  and  evil  all  the  springs 

Which  move  in  states  the  wheels  of  human  things. 

That,  though  the  truth  must  be  with  pain  confest. 

Men  not  too  good  may  suit  mankind  the  best : 

So  leave  Sir  Robert  "  buttoned  to  the  chin. 

Broadcloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within,** 

To  tax,  to  bribe,  to  coax  the  public  weal 

From  foreign  standards  and  fraternal  steel. 

Far  livelier  wit,  which  malice  more  refines. 
Words  better  minted,  and  from  wealthier  mines. 
More  warmth  with  dignity,  more  force  with  grace. 
Rank  Pultbney  loftier— loftier  till  in  place. 
His  art  attack,  success  his  genius  ends ; 
l?ield  him  the  fort— he's  lost  when  he  defends. 
Tet  none  so  boldly  rushed  upon  the  wall. 
And  none  so  stoutly  sapp'd  it  to  its  fall ; 
And  none  e'er  wielded  with  so  keen  a  fence 
The  poniard  sarcasm  lends  to  eloquence. 
See  him  with  Walpole  singly  hand  to  hand. 
How  the  slight  dagger  foils  the  heavy  brand ; 
Sharpening  to  epigram  each  word  of  hate. 
He  shines  and  stabs,  the  Martial  of  debate.* 

With  wit  as  piercing,  but  in  words  more  chaste, 
That  steal  their  blow,  and  never  wound  the  taste. 
His  Thyrsus  sword,  in  classic  wreaths  conceal'd, 
Charms  and  persuades  Hortensian  Chestebfield. 
Too  slight  to  jostle  with  the  Burghers'  crowd. 
With  tones  too  well  bred  when  the  roar  is  loud. 


•  "  How  many  Mariials  were  in  Polteney  lost !  ** — Popk. 
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Form'd  for  the  air  patrician  calm  affords, 
He  rivals  Cicero  when  he  speaks  to  Lords ; 
Makes  commerce  courtier-like,  and  Cocker  clear, 
And  speaks  of  freedom  like  a  free-bom  peer. 

High  above  each  in  genius,  lore,  and  fire. 
With  mind  of  muscles  which  no  toil  could  tire. 
With  lips  that  seem'd  like  Homer's  gods  to  quaff 
From  nectar-urns  the  unextinguished  laugh, 
Frank  with  the  mirth  of  souls  divinely  strong, 
Cabteret's  large  presence  floats  from  out  the  throng. 
What  earlier  school  this  grand  comedian  rear'd  ? 
His  first  essays  no  crowds  less  courtly  cheer'd. 
From  leamM  closets  came  a  sauntering  sage, 
Tawn'd,  smil'd,  and  spoke,  and  took  by  storm  the  age  : 
Who  that  can  hear  him,  and  on  business,  speak. 
Would  dream  he  lunch'd  with  Bentley  upon  Greek, 
And  will  to-night  with  Hutcheson  regale  on 
The  feast  of  Reason  in  the  tough  To  Ealon. 
With  what  rich  spoils  the  foil  life  overflows ; 
His  genius  gilds,  because  his  nature  glows ; 
Call  it  not  versatile,  but,  like  the  sun, 
Fiz'd  and  the  same  whatever  it  beams  upon ; 
Fiz*d  and  the  same  not  less  because  it  calls 
Colour  frdfai  things  on  which,  as  light,  it  falls. 

Pass  by  the  lesser,  not  inglorious  host ; 
Awed,  they  shrink  back ;  arise,  majestic  ghost ! 
Lo,  the  great  Arts*  unrivalled  master  one. 
The  mightier  Father  of  the  mighty  Son ! 
like  hero  myths  before  the  Homeric  time. 
Looms  the  vast  form—if  vague,  the  more  sublime ; 
That  pomp  of  speech  but  such  memorial  leaves. 
As  the  gone  storm  with  which  the  wave  still  heaves ; 
Or  as,  on  hills  remote,  the  cloudy  wreath, 
Flush'd  with  the  giant  sun  that  sank  beneath. 
Tet  it  is  not  by  words  that  critics  praise, 
Nor  yet  by  deeds  which  after-judgment  weighs 
With  ounce  and  scruple  in  impartial  scales. 
That  a  great  soul,  like  a  great  truth,  prevails. 
Apart  from  what  is  said  and  what  is  done. 
There  is  a  force  by  which  the  world  is  won. 
Bom  in  men's  destined  ruler  I^Reason  halts 
To  gauge  the  merits  or  assess  the  faults, 
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While  forth  unguess'd  magnetic  influence  flows, 
Attracts  the  followers,  or  unnerves  tlie  foes. 

Our  fathers  tell  us  what  their  fathers  told. 
How  from  those  lips  the  glorious  cataract  roll*d ; 
And  while  its  scorn  all  barrier  swept  away, 
Each  wave  the  roughest  still  flashed  back  the  day. 
The  effect  sublime ;  the  cause  why  fritter  downl 
Did  stage-craft  teach  the  mode  to  wear  the  crown  ? 
Leam'd  he  from  Roscius  in  what  folds  to  bring 
The  imperial  purple  ?— was  he  less  the  king  1 
"  Actor"  you  call  him ;  yes,  with  inborn  ease 
What  labour  made  divine  Demosthenes ; 
Tones  with  the  might  of  music  at  their  choice, 
The  front  august,  the  eye  itself  a  voice. 
These  Nature  gave ;  did  care  the  rest  impart. 
Nature  herself  were  chaos  without  art. 
Was  it  a  fault,  if  cowering  Senates  shook, 
Thrill'd  by  a  whisper,  spellbound  by  a  look  ? 
Or  could  the  gesture  dazzle  and  control. 
Save  as  it  launched  some  lightning  of  the  soul  1 
Others  take  force  from  judgment,  fancy,  thought, 
Chatham  from  passion ;  for  its  voice  he  sought 
Sounds  rolling  large  as  waves  of  stormy  song. 
By  pride  made  stately,  but  by  anger  strong ; 
To  colder  lips  he  left  the  words  that  teach  ; 
He  awed  and  crush'd— the  -ffischylus  of  speech. 

Hush !  let  that  form  the  long  perspective  close,— 
In  marble  calm  the  Olympian  kings  repose ; 
Place  on  his  throne  the  thunder-lord  of  all. 
To  end  the  vista  and  complete  the  hall ; 
And  as  ye  turn  with  reverent  steps  to  tread 
Galleries  that  niche  the  less  majestic  dead. 
Retain  that  noble  image  in  the  heart. 
And,  your  own  selves  made  nobler,  so  depart. 
Thus  when  the  Greek,  enshrined  in  Elis,  saw 
The  Zeus  that  Phidias  shaped  for  human  awe. 
The  Power  but  bent  above  him  from  its  throne 
A  front  that  lifted  to  the  stars  his  own ; 
Back  from  the  shrine  to  active  life  he  brought 
The  sacred  influence  in  the  statelier  thought, 
More  nerved  to  high  design  and  dauntless  deed, 
To  front  the  Agora  or  repel  the  Mede. 
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Philosophebs  have  often  disputed 
and  men  of  the  world  debated  as  to 
the  station  in  life  which,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  is  most  likely 
to  insure  the  happiness  of  a  human 
being ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
controversy  has  resulted  in  any  gen- 
eral agreement  The  majority,  I  sus- 
pect, if  some  beneficent  fairy  gave 
them  the  option  of  choosing,  would 
decide  in  favour  of  ten  thousand  a- 
year,  or  it  may  be  a  little  more,  with 
some  hereditarv  title  of  honour  cor- 
responding to  the  amount  of  the  for- 
tune. Few  would  content  them- 
selves with  '^  that  thousand  **  which, 
in  this  country,  is  amply  sufficient 
for  the  wants  and  reasonable  luxu- 
ries of  existence ;  very  few,  indeed, 
would  name  five  hundred  as  their 
ultimatum ;  and  none  but  a  strav 
Apemantus,  or  a  wavward  cynic  witn 
strong  eccentric  tendencies,  would  re- 
strict himself  to  a  crust  and  liberty. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  I 
have  confounded  two  separate  things, 
station  and  fortune.  In  this  happy^ 
land  of  ours,  which  is  becoming  every 
year  more  and  more  weaned  from 
aristocratic  prejudice,  fortune  and 
station  are  as  nearly  as  possible  sy- 
nonymous. Let  a  man  have  but 
money  enough,  and,  unless  he  is  an 
absolute  idiot,  he  need  not  despair  of 
working  his  way  to  the  peerage,  and 
sitting  one  day  on  the  same  bench 
with  the  remresentative  of  the  oldest 
baron]^  of  England.  Be  his  origin 
what  it  maj%  money  will  buy  him  a 
fair  wife.  Not  in  Circassia  only  is 
there  a  trade  in  such  commodities. 
Money,  in  the  ears  of  a  dowerless 
girl,  who  has  been  hawked  season 
after  season  from  one  watering-place 
to  another  without  attractmg  an 
offer,  means  diamonds,  a  house  in 
London,  a  handsome  equipage,  a  box 
at  the  opera,  independent  pin-money, 
and  other  tmngs  having  a  close  con- 
nection with  the  pomp  and  vani- 
ties of  this  wicked  world,  which  few 


damsels  so  sadly  situated  can  resist 
Why  blame  them,  if,  never  having 
known  what  love  is — never  having 
surrendered  their  hearts  with  maiden 
fear  and  trembling  to  the  keeping  of 
others— never  having  been  beloved, 
or  solicited,  they  yield  to  the  paren- 
tal solicitation,  and  stand,  bedecked 
with  lace  and  orange-flowers,  before 
the  altar,  promising  in  the  face  of 
Ood  and  man  thencdbrward  to  obcr, 
serve,  love,  honour,  and  keep,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  some  vulgar  mil- 
lionaire of  advanced  a^e,  who,  in 
manners  and  learning,  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  valet  who  serves  and 
despises  him?  Is  it  necessary  to 
say  that,  through  money,  a  fool  can 
get  into  Parliament  far  more  easily 
than  the  wisest  man  of  the  age,  if  so 
be  that  the  latter  is  deficient  in  the 
purse  ?  Yes,  Mammon  !  of  all  the 
spirits  that  fell,  thou  hast  the  decided 
ascendancy  in  this  commercial  age  of 
enlightenment  Belial  is  but  thy 
subordinate,  for  his  best  votaries  own 
superior  allegiance  to  thee;  Asmo- 
deus,  poor  scoffing  imp,  cannot  sneer 
thee  down;  and  Mephistopheles  is 
never  sure  of  his  victim  without  thy 
confirmation  and  assistance ! 

Possibly,  reader,  you  may  deem  me 
a  hypocnte  when  I  protest  that  I 
never  have  been  covetous  of  wealth, 
or  have  entertained  an^  desire  to  rise 
above  a  middle  station.  Never- 
theless, I  aver  u^n  soul  and  con- 
science, keeping  m  view  that  the 
knowledge  of  one's-self  is  the  most 
difficult  and  deceptive  of  all  possible 
sdenoes,  that  such  is  the  case.  I  am, 
Qod  be  thanked,  a  sincere  Christian 
in  belief ;  and,  so  far  as  the  weakness 
of  humanity  will  allow^  and  prajong 
for  that  grace  and  assistance  which, 
if  fervently  implored,  willnot  be  with- 
held, I  strive  that  my  practice  shall 
be  in  some  conformity  with  my 
belief.  "  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  conve- 
nient for  me,**  is  a  good,  wise,  and 
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Bolemn  prayer,  which  ought  to  ascend 
oftener  than  I  fear  it  does  to  the 
eternal  throne.  I  shall  not  insist 
now  on  its  fitness  as  a  means  of  pre- 
paration for  the  life  which  is  to  come. 
I  shall  take  it  merely  as  embodying 
a  secolar  maxim  orapoth^m— which, 
I  may  remarl^  is  the  case  with  the 
sublimest  of  the  scriptural  precepts, 
for  all  that  revelation  teaches  ns 
to  believe  will  contribute  to  eternal 
happiness,  does,  if  practised  here, 
secure  our  temporal  peace;  and  I 
say,  broadly  and  advisedly,  after  the 
experience  of  many  years,  that,  in 
the  middle  station  of  life,  a  man,  be 
his  accomplishments  and  talents  what 
they  may,  has  a  far  better  chance  of 
.happiness  than  if  he  were  greatly 
elevated,  or  unduly  depressed.  Who 
would  choose,  if  he  could  help  it,  to 
be  an  emperor  or  a  king)  Bead 
Gibbon,  and  you  will  see  what  be- 
came of  the  infatuated  creatures 
who,  in  the  latter  da;fsof  the  Roman 
Empire,  bought  the  dSgnity,  generally 
to  perish  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
so  bv  the  swords  of  a  hireling  band, 
purchased  by  some  new  and  equally 
asinine  competitor.  Who  envies 
Charles  Dix,  or  Louis  Philippe?  or 
who  can  envy  the  present  Napoleon  ? 
Can  it  be  pleasant,  when  you  step 
into  your  carriage  bound  for  the 
opera,  to  reflect  that  the  chances  are 
two  to  one  that,  when  you  descend, 
some  infernal  machine  will  explode 
at  your  feet  ?  To  know  that  you  are 
marked  down  for  assassination  by  a 
dub  of  dare-devils  in  masks,  who  de- 
liberately throw  dice  for  the  honour 
of  taking  you  off,  effecting,  after  the 
lot  is  cast,  assurances  on  your  life  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  out- 
east  children  of  the  murderer  ?  Should 
you  like  to  have  the  responsibility  of 
wars,  undertaken  for  the  mainten- 
ance or  ajg^grandisement  of  your  own 
dynasty,  m  the  course  of  which  many 
thousands  of  souls,  altogether  unfitted 
for  eternity,  must  pass  to  jud^ent, 
naming  you  as  the  man  who,  £r  self- 
ish earthly  motives,  had  prematurely 
sent  them  to  their  long  account  with- 
out even  the  chance  of  repentance  ? 
I  am  no  Covenanter,  nor  addicted  to 
rash  application  of  scriptural  terms: 
but  this  I  must  needs  say,  that  if 
Tophet  is  made  hot  for  any  one,  it 
will  be  for  the  individual  whose  per- 
sonal ambition  has    disturbed  the 


I)eace  of  Europe;  and  who,  if  evil  spi- 
rits submit  to  an  earthly  incarnation, 
is  perfect  Moloch,  with  a  Mammon- 
istical  fondness  for  the  funds. 

To  be  a  duke  is  not,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  much  more  desirable.  Dukes 
are  subjected  to  all  the  inconven- 
iences of  high  dignity,  without  that 
fine  sensation  of  being  irresponsible 
which  is  the  sole  privilege  of  maiesty. 
In  the  olden  time,  very  few  dukes 
died  peaceably  in  their  oeds.  They 
either  perished  in  foreign  battle,  or 
in  civil  conflict,  or  mounted  the  scaf- 
fold to  lav  their  heads  upon  the 
block,  as  the  penalty  of  their  rebel- 
lion. There  are  no  rebellions  now : 
and  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed 
since  any  of  ducal  rank  occupied 
apartments  in  the  Tower.  But  for  all 
that,  a  duke  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  more  freedom  than  a  prisoner 
on  parole.  Wherever  he  goes  he  is 
a  marked  man^  at  whom  the  many 
may  stare  with  impunity.  His  every 
word  and  deed  are  sure  to  be  quoted 
and  commented  on  with  undue  seve- 
rity. If  he  has  large  possessions  and 
a  fair  share  of  patronage,  he  must  lay 
his  account  with  being  pestered  from 
morning  to  night  by  all  manner  of 
applications  from  the  greedy,  the  in- 
digent, and  the  unscrupulous.  If  he 
is  munificent,  he  is  accused  of  being 
extravagant.  If  he  is  economical,  he 
is  branded  as  penurious.  Archbisoop 
Tillotson,  in  a  sermon  preached  be- 
fore the  Merrv  Monarcn— doubtless 
with  Buckingham,  Rochester,  Sed- 
ley,  and  the  rest  or  that  respectable 
crewamong  the  audience—took  occa- 
sion to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  a 
creditable  example  from  men  of  lofty 
station.  "  Those,"  said  the  excellent 
prelate,  "  who  are  in  a  low  and  pri- 
vate condition,  can  only  shine  to  a 
few,  but  they  that  are  advanced  a 
great  height  above  others,  may,  like 
the  heavenly  bodies,  dispense  a  gen- 
eral light  and  influence,  and  scatter 
happiness  and  blessings  among  all 
that  are  below  them."  To  my  hum- 
ble thinking,  it  must  be  very  cold 
among  the  stara 

But  it  would  be  impertinent,  or, 
even  worse,  tedious,  to  pursue  this 
topic  further,  more  especially  as  I 
have  got  some  sort  of  a  story  to  tell ; 
and  it  is  against  all  sesthetical  rule 
to  philoBopnise  in  the  preface.  I 
merely  wish  to  state  my  conviction, 
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that  a  man  placed  in  a  middle  station 
of  life,  and  content  to  remain  there, 
not  only  is  likely  to  secure  a  larger 
share  of  tempond  happiness  and  en- 
joyment, but  is  enabled  to  take  a 
more  just  and  unbiassed  view  of  so- 
ciety than  can  be  obtained  by  those 
who  move  at  either  extremity  of  the 
social  scale.  The  peasant  cannot 
comprehend  the  ways  of  the  prince, 
nor  the  prince  those  of  the  peasant 
The  middle -mau,  who  stands  be- 
tween the  two,  can  form  a  right  esti- 
mate of  both. 

I  was  bom  about  the  time  when 
the  star  of  the  great  Napoleon  was 
beginning  to  decline.  My  father,  a 
subaltern  in  the  British  army,  whose 
hereditary  portion  was  very  small, 
fell  at  the  Battle  of  the  ^renees. 
He  had  been  imprudent  enough  to 
contract  a  marriage  with  a  young 
lady  of  good  connections,  but  quite 
as  poor  as  himself,  before  joining  his 
regiment ;  and  I  believe  that  the  let- 
ter which  was  intended  to  convey  to 
him  the  news  of  my  birth,  was  on  its 
way  to  Spain,  when  he,  along  with 
many  other  gallant  soldiers,  was 
struck  down  oj  the  terrible  fire  of 
the  French  artillery.  My  mother, 
whose  constitution  was  originally  de- 
licate, and  who  was  deeply  attached 
to  my  father,  never  rallied  from  the 
blow.  She  arooped  and  died  within 
six  months  after  she  had  assumed 
the  widow's  garb,  leaving  me,  a  help- 
less infant,  to  the  care  of  an  old  wo- 
man, who  had  been  her  own  nurse, 
and  who,  like  many  of  her  class  in 
Scotland,  concentrated  the  whole  of 
her  strong  affections  upon  her  charge. 
I  know  not  why  it  should  be  so,  but 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nurses 
are  often  much  more  passionately 
fond  of  the  children  committed  to 
their  rearing,  than  of  their  own  kith 
and  kin.  This  was  the  case  with 
dear  old  Eppie  Osett,  who  still  lives 
in  venerable  age,  the  keeper  of  my 
little  lodge;  and  faithfullj  and  truly 
did  she  tulfil  the  trust  imposed  on 
her  by  my  dying  mother.  Eppie  was 
the  sole  link  between  me  and  my 

Earents,  and  often  in  my  boyhood 
avelheard  her  tell,  with  affectionate 
prolixity,  the  story  of  my  mother's 
death. 

"  She  was  but  poorly,  the  sweet 
lamb,"  would  Eppie  say,  "  before  the 


Captain  gaed  awa'  to  thae  weaiy 
wars ;  and  weel  I  mind  that  when 
thej  parted  she  grat  sair,  and  made 
as  if  she  wadna  let  him  gang,  for  I 
think  she  had  something  on  her  heart 
that  tolled  her  she  wad  never  see  him 
mair.  A'  night  long  I  heard  her 
Bobbin*  in  her  room,  and  prayin'  for 
the  brave  lad  that  had  gane  to  fight 
his  kintra*s  battles— weary  fa*  thae 
French  that  hae  spilt  sae  muckle  o* 
the  auld  Scottish  blude !  But  neist 
morning  she  was  quiet-like,  and  gaed 
about  the  house  as  before ;  only  she 
was  wan  as  ony  lily,  and  I  could  see 
by  the  quivering  of  her  lip  that  her 
thoughts  were  tar  beyont  the  door- 
stane.  For  twa  or  three  days  she 
hardlv  spoke  even  to  me  that  had 
been  her  nurse ;  and  I  durstna  ven- 
ture to  speak  to  her,  forbye  on  ordin- 
ary matters  of  house-skep ;  for  I  felt 
that  if  I  had  named  his  name,  I  wad 
hae  broken  out  into  woman's  weak- 
ness: and  sma'  was  the  comfort  I 
could  gie  her,  puir  innocent  lamb,  in 
the  hour  of  her  heavy  tribulation. 
Sae  I  tried  to  look  as  cantv  as  I  could, 
and  put  a'  things  out  o'  the  way  that 
might  distress  her  wi'  thoughts  o'  the 
past.  But  I  was  an  auld  fme  for  my 
pains  ^  for  I  might  hae  kenned  that 
there  is  naethins;  sae  dear  to  a  woman 
in  absence  as  the  image  of  him  she 
loves.  She,  puir  thing,  had  a  bit 
picture  o'  your  father  that  she  wore 
round  her  neck  on  a  chain ;  and 
when  she  gaed  to  her  lonesome  bed, 
she  kissed  it,  and  put  it  under  her 
pillow,  and  ilka  night  her  prayers — 
for  I  often  heard  her  pray,  sleeping 
as  I  did  in  a  wee  closet  aff  her  room 
— were  less  for  hersel'  than  for  your 
father.  And  nae  wonder,  for  she 
was  a  sinless  burd  !  The  angels,  when 
they  cam'  to  tak'  her  awa'.  could 
hardly  hae  been  whiter  than  she  was ; 
and  I  dinna  believe  that  the  breath 
was  out  o'  her  body  before  she  heard 
the  psalms  o'  heaven  ! 

"Weel;  it  was  nae  lang  time 
afore  ye  were  bom,  Maister  Norman, 
that  vour  father  gaed  awa' ;  and  to 
say  the  truth,  dear  bairn  as  ye  are  to 
me  now,  I  wadna  hae  cared  if  ye 
never  had  had  an  existence.  For 
your  bonny  sweet  mither  was  no  like 
Leah,  wha  had  the  first  o'  the  patri- 
arch Jacob,  and,  will  ye,  nill  ye, 
brought  him  a  bairn  ilka  year,  and 
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whiles  wad  hae  been  glad  o'  twins. 
She  was  mair  like  douce  Rachel,  wha 
dee'd  in  child-bed,  and  was  Jacob's 
first  love ;  for  whom  he  mourned, 
and  set  np  apillar  upon  her  ^Te  in 
the  way  to  ^phiath,  which  is  Beth- 
lehem, that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's 
grave  unto  this  day,  as  is  revealed  un- 
to us  by  the  holy  Scnpture&  Ye  made 
a  narrow  escape,  Maister  Norman, 
of  being  christened  Benoni,  though 
your  father  didna  ken,  when  the  ball 
shattered  his  breist,  that  his  puir 
wife  ayont  the  sea  had  given  birth 
to  a  buirdly  man-bairn. 

**  Weel  do  I  mind  the  day  when 
the  awBome  news  was  brought  hame 
to  us.  There  was  nae  letter,  for  the 
ither  ofl&shers  doubtless  had  muckle 
mair  to  do  than  to  write— they  were, 
je  ken,  fighting  for  their  ain  lives  in 
a  far-awa  land;  but  the  auld  minis- 
ter—  that  was  worthy  Mr  Daniel 
^mpson,  wha  afore  that  had  the 
parish  of  Kircuddy— he  got  a  news- 
paper :  and  in  it,  wae*s  me !  was  your 
father  s  name  as  having  died  on  the 
field  o*  battle.  It  wasna  a  field  either, 
for  the  battle,  as  I  heard  tell,  was 
focht  among  the  mountains,  like 
unto  that  terrible  battle  in  Mount 
Oilboa,  where  SauL  king  o*  Israel, 
was  slain.  But,  field  or  mountain, 
it  was  a*  ane.  There  was  nae  doubt 
o'  what  had  happened.  The  hand- 
some light-hearted  lad  that  we  a'  lo'ed 
aae  weel,  wi'  an  e*e  like  a  e^osshawk's, 
and  a  laugh  that  rang  through  the 
house  as  cneery  as  the  sanff  o'  the 
mavis,  was  now  but  a  bluidy  corp, 
laid  in  unco  mools,  without  a  stane 
to  mark  his  head ! 

"  Worthy  Mr  Simpson  had  a  gude 
heart  o'  his  ain.  though  he  was  nae 
great  dab  at  the  preaching,  beinfi^ 
8omewhatlang-winded,andower  fond 
o'  displaying  that  carnal  knowledge, 
which  is  but  sour  sowens  to  them 
that  hunger  for  the  savoury  meat  o' 
doctrfne.  But  he  never  was  back- 
ward in  the  hour  o'  afiUction,  and 
that's  mair  than  can  be  said  for  some 
that  sit  in  the  high  places  o'  the 
synagogue.  Sae  he  just  came  across 
to  break  the  waefu'  tidings  to  vour 
puir  mither.  But  nae  sooner  dia  she 
see  him  enter  the  room  wi'  the  sheet 
in  his  hand,  and  the  marks  o*  sorrow 
on  his  face— for  the  auld  man  could 
hardly  refrain  himsel'^than  her  heart 
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divined  what  he  had  to  tell  her ;  she 
uttered  a  great  cry,  *  0,  my  Henry !' 
and  fell  down  on  the  floor  like  ane 
that  had  been  struck  wi*  the  licht- 
ning.  It  was  lang  afore  we  could 
bring  her  round,  and  langer  afore 
she  could  speak ;  for  her  mind  seemed 
to  be  taken  frae  her,  and  she  could 
do  naethinff  but  sit  and  tremble,  puir 
thing,  as  ifshe  had  seen  a  spirit  pass 
before  her  fac^  like  that  which  ap- 
peared UDto  Eliphaz  the  Temanite, 
making  all  his  bones  to  shake.  Death 
is  a  terrible  thing  at  ony  time,  and 
sad  to  witness,  whether  it  be  that  of 
a  strong  man  smitten  down  by  sud- 
den agony,  or  of  ^  frail  bit  lassie 
creepin'  awa'  to  her  Creator  after  a 
lang  and  weary  sickness ;  but  0, 
when  it  comes  to  us  unseen,  like  a 
peal  of  thunder  in  a  simmer  sk^ — 
when  we  hear  tell,  without  warning 
and  preparation,  tnat  them  we  lo'ed 
best  on  earth,  and  maybe  better  than 
we  should  lo'e  ony  ei^thly  creature, 
have  been  ta'en  awa*  frae  us  for  ever ; 
and  when  we  ken  that  we  sail  never 
again  hear  them  speak  or  see  them 
smile,  nae  wonder  if  the  horror  of 
darkness  falls  upon  us  as  it  did  on 
that  day  when  the  Lord  withheld  the 
licht  from  the  dwallins  o'  the  i^gyp- 
tians. 

"The  first  thing  that  seemed  to 
break  the  dwam  o' ner  bewilderment, 
was  my  bringing  you,  a  wee  innocent 
babe,  and  laying  you  on  her  knee. 
Then  the  instinct  o'  the  mither  came 
back  :  she  caught  you  up  in  her  arms, 
and  burst  into  a  flood  o'  tears.  I 
could  say  naething  to  her  then,  for 
my  ain  hieart  was  ower  full,  and  I 
weel  kenned  that  sorrow  maun  hae  its 
course;  say  I  just  put  worthy  Mr 
Simpson  to  the  door,  for  he  could  do 
her  nae  gude,  and  I  drew  down  the 
window -olinds  and  darkened  the 
room,  and  syne  sat  doun  mysel'upon 
a  creepie,  and  wrapped  the  plaid 
around  my  head,  ana  prayed  that  the 
Comforter  might  come  unto  her. 
Doubtless  she  had  comfort  after  a 
season,  but  it  wasna  o'  the  common 
sort  Her  comfort  was  the  assurance 
that  she  wadna  be  left  to  tarry  here 
lang  in  her  bereavement,  but  that 
before  the  primroses  o'  spring  blos- 
somed on  tne  braes,  she  wad  be  wi* 
him  she  had  lost,  in  that  blessed  place 
where  there  is  no  more  death,  neither 
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sorrow  nor  crying,  nor  any  more  pauL 
That  was  what  she  said  to  me,  no 
aboon  sax  days  after  the  tidings  cam', 
and  I  could  see  weel  eneuch  that  she 
wasna  lang  for  this  warld.  It's  my 
belief  that  she  had  but  ae  thing  heavy 
on  her  mind,  and  that  was  the  thocht 
o'  leaving  you  behind  her,  a  puir  un- 
friended orphan.  For  though  she 
had  faith  in  the  kindness  o' the  Lord, 
and  dwalt  upon  His  promise  that  He 
wad  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  she 
was  yet  a  mither ;  and  your  wee 
hands,  as  they  closed  round  her 
fingers,  were  the  cords  that  held  her 
to  the  earth.  If  ever  a  bairn  was 
prayed  for,  it  was  you.  She  held  vou 
m  her  bosom  till  her  e'en  closed  in 
death,  and  the  last  words  she  utter- 
ed were  words  o'  blessing  on  her  babe. 
And  then  the  licht  gaed  out,  and 
there  was  hush  and  stillness  in  the 
chamber,  but  for  the  bit  cry  ye  gave 
as  I  stooped  to  tak  you  from  her." 

My  father  had  no  near  relatives. 
It  was  indeed  believed  that  a  first 
cousin  of  his  was  settled  in  London, 
and  engaged  in  9ome  prosperous  line 
of  trade ;  but  he  had  left  Scotland 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  main- 
tained no  communication  with  any  of 
his  former  Mends.  My  mother,  how- 
ever, had  a  brother  much  older  than 
herself,  a  medical  practitioner,  in 
Edinburgh,  upon  whom  devolved  the 
duties  of  my  guardianship.  Dr  Alex- 
ander Buchanan  was  a  bachelor  of 
peculiar  habits,  regarding  whom  I 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
speak :  meantime  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  he  cheerfully  accept- 
ed a  responsibility,  which  in  Scotland 
is  regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  a 
sacred  duty— that  the  little  money 
which  remained  after  payment  of  my 
parent's  simple  debts  was  invested 
lor  my  benefit — and  that  Eppie 
Osett,  who,  failing  every  other  re- 
source, would  have  carried  me  on 
her  back  through  the  world  begging 
from  door  to  door,  received  the  assur- 
ance that  mv  education  would  be 
properly  cared  for,  and  shelter  given 
me  under  m^  uncle's  roof,  so  soon  as 
it  was  considered  advisable  that  I 
should  be  brought  to  Edinburgh. 
Until  then  it  was  arranged  that  I 
should  remain  with  my  nurse  at  the 
house  of  her  brother,  who  rented  a 
small  farm  in  Selkirkshire ;  as  Dr 


Buchanan  very  naturally  expressed  a 
disinclination  to  being  ^  fashed  with 
bairns,"  whereof,  as  ne  pertinently 
remarked,  he  might,  if  so  minded, 
have  provided  himself  with  a  stock  of 
his  own. 

Accordingly,  in  the  bright  days  of 
spring,  we  removed  from  the  little 
town  wherein  I  was  bom,  to  the 
farm  of  the  Birkenshaws,  cultivated 
by  honest  Jamie  Osett,  the  first  place 
tnat  I  can  remember,  and  probably 
the  last  that  shall  fade  from  my 
memory.  It  was  a  little  steading, 
situated  in  one  of  those  glens  whidk 
are  so  common  in  that  romantic  pas- 
toral district,  by  the  side  of  a  clear 
mountun  stream,  which,  descendiug 
from  the  ridges  that  separate  the 
valleys  of  the  Tweed  and  Yarrow, 
flows  in  a  long  succession  of  rapid 
and  pool,  untilit  loses  itself  in  that 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  from  which 
emerges  the  last-named  river  so 
famous  in  Scottish  song.  Bound  the 
house  were   a  few  old  trees,  ori- 

CUy  planted  there  to  screen  it 
L  the  blasts  which  in  winter 
swept  fiercely  down  the  glen;  but 
beyond  these,  the  face  of  the  country 
was  bare  and  unwooded,  save  that 
on  the  scaurs,  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  loose  shingle,  or  cunously  in- 
serted among  the  rocks,  some  thorns 
and  birches,  of  gre^t  age  but  stunted 
growth,  still  remained  to  show  that, 
m  days  long  gone  by.  the  title  "  for- 
est," as  apphed  to  tne  district,  had 
not  been  given  in  derision.  There 
it  was  that  I  first  became  conscious 
of  the  beauty  of  external  nature ; 
where  I  plucked  the  gowan,  and 
purple  thyme,  and  yellow  crow-foot 
from  the  mountain-sward  :  and  with 
my  comrades,  Davie  and  May  Osett, 
plaited  caps  from  the  rushes  that 
grew  in  the  bonny  meadow  by  Meg- 
gat-side,  where  the  lapwings  had 
their  nests.  Even  now  that  pastoral 
region  has  for  me  a  strong  attrac- 
tion, and  inspires  me  with  an  intense 
sensation  of^  delight,  albeit  it  will 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  grander 
beauty  of  the  Highlands,  or  the  rich- 
ness of  the  more  cultivated  vales. 
Solitary  it  is  not,  though  the  farm- 
steadings  and  shepherds'  houses  lie 
far  apart ;  for  life  is  teeming  every- 
where, in  air  and  water,  on  the 
hill-side,  and  in  the  glen.    In  spring 
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the  call  of  the  cuckoo,  that  ^  fairy 
Yoicey"  comes  to  yon  from  the  da 
thorn- tree  on  the  crag ;  the  hiUa  are 
resonant  with  the  treating  of  a  thou- 
sand lambs;  the  merry  ephemeral 
swarm  hover  over  the  stream,  or  flit 
in  clouds  across  the  pool :  and  the 
speckled  trout,  watchful  or  his  prey, 
leaps  after  them,  or  chases  the  shoal 
of  glisteninf^  minnows  among  the 
stones  of  the  rapid  shallows.  In 
summer,  life  becomes  even  more 
strongly  developed,  and  in  more  ^r- 
geous  hues.  The  butterflies,  white, 
and  speckled,  and  red,  and  blue,  dance 
over  the  meadows,  blending  their  glo- 
rious colours  witn  those  of  the  tdl 
flowers  on  which  they  light,  until 
you  cannot  well  distinguish  the  blos- 
som from  the  butterfly,  or  the  insect 
from  the  petal  of  its  repose.  There, 
too,  the  strong  dragon- flies,  like 
shafts  of  topaz  and  beryl,  shoot  them- 
selves from  the  long  grass  by  the 
river-side;  the  water- pyet,  scared 
from  his  stone,  dips  down  under  the 
ripple ;  the  pike,  oasking  among  the 
reeds  on  the  margin  of  the  loch, 
rushes  out  at  your  approach ;  ana 
the  wild-duck,  at  the  nead  of  her 
brood  yet  unable  to  take  the  wing, 
steers  away,  with  maternal  instinct, 
to  the  depths.  See  the  cattle  in  the 
ford,  how  they  luxuriate  in  the  cool- 
ness of  the  stream,  standing  belly- 
deep  in  the  fresh  water,  and  lowing 
to  each  other  with  a  note  of  supreme 
satisfaction,  such  as  assuredly  no 
Malvern  patient,  swathed  in  wet  ban- 
dasces,  ever  emitted  for  the  comfort 
of  his  friend  who  was  being  "  packed" 
in  the  next  apartment !  And  when 
autumn  comes,  there  is  the  merry 
song  of  the  reaper ;  the  crowing  of 
the  maircock  on  the  hill ;  the  caD  of 
the  partridge  from  the  field  or  the 
fern:  the  happy  festivities  of  har- 
vest-nome,  from  one  farm-steading 
to  another  ;  and  that  general  inter- 
course, assistance,  and  friendly  com- 
munion, which  always  marks  the  fall 
of  the  year  as  the  most  affectionate 
and  kindly  period.  In  winter  only  can 
the  glens  of  the  south  of  Scotland 
be  iustly  termed  solitary ;  for  solitary 
indeed  they  are  when  the  snow- 
wreaths  are  lying  thick  and  heavy, 
obliterating  every  landmark,  filling 
up  the  water-courses,  and  rendering 
the  mountain-tracts  impassable  even 


to  the  daring  shepherd.  But  let  the 
storm  rage  ever  so  wildly  without, 
within  the  house  all  is  comfort  and 
warmth ;  industry  not  suspended,  but 
applied  to  a  hundred  matters  or  do- 
mestic convenience ;  and  household 
provision  made  for  the  wants  of  the 
coming  year.  So  the  day  went  by 
swiftly,  and  when  evening  came,  and 
all  were  gathered  round  the  fire, 
many  a  tak  and  ballad,  not  then  col- 
lected, but  familiar  through  tradition 
to  the  peasantry^  was  recited  for  our 
wonder  and  delight.  Eppie  Osett. 
in  respect  of  minstrel  learning,  would 
have  put  Ritson  or  Leyden  to  shame. 
She  could  not  only  repeat  such  fine 
historical  ballads  as  '^The  Battle  of 
Otterbum"  and  **  Sir  Patrick  Spens,** 
but  she  knew  b^  heart  most  of  the 
beautiful  romantic  ditties  current  on 
the  Border,  and  she  gave  them  forth 
with  an  animation  and  even  pathos 
that  produced  the  strongest  eflect  up- 
on her  simple  audience.  Honest  Jamie 
Osett  did  not  deal  in  the  pathetic, 
nor  indeed  did  he  possess  any  large 
store  of  rhyme,  though  on  occasion 
he  could  rattle  off  the  humorous 
ditty  of  "  Our  Gudeman"  with  much 
ffusto  and  comic  power.  He  was 
better  versed  in  the  prose  legends, 
tiie  tales  of  imagination  and  fairy 
lore,  which,  brought  into  this  coun- 
try in  all  probability  bv  the  old 
Norse  settlers,  continuea  for  cen- 
turies to  be  the  literary  heritage  of 
the  people.  One  story  m  particular, 
the  details  of  which  I  cannot  now 
recall,  used  to  entrance  us  all.  It 
related  to  the  adventures  of  a  beau- 
t^ul  princess,  who,  for  some  fault 
or  other  of  her  own,  or  being  under 
the  influence  of  a .  malignant  spell, 
was  separated  from  her  lover,  ana 
doomeu  never  to  know  rest  or  hap- 
piness until  she  should  reach  an  en- 
chanted castle  reared  in  a  land  where 
the  sun  never  shone,  and  the  wind 
never  blew,  far,  far  away  beyond  the 
uttermost  limits  of  the  earth.  How 
she  reached  it,  I  cannot  exactly  say : 
but  I  think  it  was  through  the  aid  or 
a  certain  "  Red  Bull  o*  Norroway," 
who  bore  her  on  his  back  through 
forests  filled  with  giants  and  ogres, 
over  water-floods  where  the  kelpies 
lay,-  past  caverns  where  witches 
were  stirring  their  caldrons,  and 
down  to  the  shore  of  a  desolate  and 
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shipless  sea.  The  story  ended  of 
course  happily  for  the  lovers,  about 
whom,  I  rather  think,  I  did  not  feel 
much  interested.  The  red  bull  was 
certainly  the  favourite  hero  ;  for  I 
can  rememl)er  wondering,  after  I  had 
been  put  into  my  crib,  whether  he 
bore  any  resemblance  to  Willie  Laid- 
law*s  muckle  bull,  a  ferocious  ani- 
mal much  given  to  assault  and  bat- 
tery, whose  roaring  from  the  other 
side  of  the  loch  was  terrible  to  our 
infant  ears. 

The  impressions  of  childhood,  im- 
perfect though  they  are,  almost  al- 
ways exercise  a  large  influence  over 
us  m  future  years.  It  is  observable 
that  persons  who  have  been  exclu- 
sively reared  in  towns,  rarelv  exhi- 
bit, in  later  life,  any  marked  relish 
or  desire  for  country  sports  and  oc- 
cupations ;  whereas  those  brought  in 
childhood  from  the  country  to  the 
city,  never  forego  their  early  asso- 
ciations, but  always  contemplate  a 
return  to  the  scenes  that  delighted 
their  infancy.  "  0  Eus^  qtiando  ego  te 
aspiciam  f  was  the  ejaculation  not 
of  a  town-bred  man,  but  of  one  who 
never  had  forgotten  the  freshness 
of  the  Apulian  breeze,  the  wooded 
heights  of  Mount  Yultur,  or  its  deep 
recesses  gay  with  the  asphodel  and 
anemone.  VirdI,  among  the  pomps 
and  luxuries  of  Kome,  and  beneath 
the  roof  of  the  lordly  Mesecenas,  still 
heard  in  his  dreams  the  humming  of 
the  bees  and  the  rustling  of  the 
beeches  around  his  dear  old  Man- 
tuan  home ;  and  often  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  fame  recalled  the  happy 
hours  when  he  first  courted  the  muse 
by  the  banks  of  the  winding  Mincius. 

I  attribute  to  those  eany  impres- 
sions the  strong  disinclination  wnich 
I  have  always  felt  to  a  city  life ;  the 
pleasures  of  which  are,  to  my  think- 
ing, more  than  counterbalanced  by  its 
pains.  The  excitement  of  it  fatigues 
one;  and  I  soon  become  weary  of 
that  perpetual  emulation  and  strain- 
ing after  effect  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  city  men,  and  which,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  resolves 
itself  into  positive  egotism.  I  much 
prefer  the  fresh  air  to  an  atmosphere 
contuninated  with  smoke,  the  morn- 


ing sonz  of  the  birds  to  the  jingling 
of  the  dust-cart,  the  mild  lowing  of 
oxen  to  the  obscene  cursing  of  the 
drunken  operative  j  and  I  would 
rather  stroll,  pursuing  my  own  run 
of  thought,  by  the  side  of  a  wimpling 
bum,  or  over  a  common  of  sweet- 
scented  furze,  than  walk  fdong 
G^rge  Street  or  Pail-Mall  in  the 
height  of  the  fashionable  season. 
Fortunately  there  is  among  men  a 
vast  diversity  of  taste,  which  I  doubt 
not  tends  in  the  aggre^te  to  the 
^neral  comfort  and  happiness.  There 
IS  an  old  saying,  that  what  is  one 
man*s  meat  is  another  man^s  poison ; 
and  I  daresay  that  a  town  devotee, 
if  called  upon  to  justify  his  prefer- 
ence, could  assign  most  excellent  rea- 
sons for  adhering  to  that  mode  of 
existence  which  is  most  consonant 
to  his  inclination. 

I  was  scarce  nine  years  of  age, 
when  a  letter  from  my  uncle,  Dr 
Buchanan,  was  received  at  the  Birk- 
enshaws,  announcing  that  he  was 
now  ready  to  redeem  his  pledge,  by 
taking  me  into  his  household  in 
Edinburgh,  as  it  was  full  time  that 
my  regmar  education  should  com- 
mence. I  pass  over  the  sorrow  which 
this  message  brought  to  the  whole 
family,  for  I  had  hved  so  long  with 
the  Osetts  that  I  had  become  as  it 
were  a  child  of  their  own ;  and 
though  I  had  been  told  that  one  day 
I  must  expect  to  be  separated  from 
them,  that  sounded  rather  like  an 
obscure  and  indefinite  hint  than  the 
warning  of  an  event  at  hand.  For- 
tunately our  preparations  for  the 
journey  were  of  tne  simplest  kind, 
so  that  the  interval  of  leave-taking 
was  shortened.  The  devoted  Eppie, 
refreshed  by  her  long  sojourn  in  the 
place  of  her  nativity,  once  more  took 
up  the  staff  of  pilgrimage ;  and  on 
a  fine  summer  morning,  when  the 
lambs  were  racing  on  the  meadows, 
and  the  trees  just  clad  in  their  light- 
green  verdure,  I  was  lifted.  ami£t  a 
storm  of  tears,  kisses,  and  benedic- 
tions, into  the  carrier's  cart;  and 
immediately  afterwards  we  were 
jolting  along  the  shore  of  St  Mary's 
Loch,  on  our  way  to  the  hoary  me- 
tropolis of  the  north. 
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CHAPTER  IL— UHCLB  BUCHANAN. 


My  tmcle,  Dr  Andrew  Bachanan, 
was,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  bache- 
lor; and  long  celibae^  had  developed 
certain  eccentric  habits  which  pre- 
vented him,  though  his  talents  were 
really  considerable,  from  occupying  a 
high  place  in  society.  Naturafly  shy, 
he  never  had  made  an  effort  to  over- 
come that  constitutional  defect ;  so 
that  his  manner  towards  men  was 
abrupt  and  unconciliatory.  and  to- 
wards women,  awkwanl  aoa  diffident 
in  the  extreme.  Left  in  early  youth 
verv  much  to  his  own  guidance,  with 
little  fortune  to  sustain  him  or  inte- 
rest to  push  him  on,  yet  proud,  as 
most  Scotsmen  are,  of  a  good  ances- 
tral name,  he  unfortunately  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  he  was  unduly 
slichted,  and  treated  by  the  world 
at  lar^  with  less  consideration  than 
was  his  due.  Men  of  that  tempera- 
ment are  apt  to  become  exceedingly 
jealous  and  irritable,  construing  into 
a  deliberate  affront  the  most  trivial 
mark  of  inattention,  and  never  re- 
flecting, that  if  people  will  not  take 
the  pains  to  make  tnemselves  agree- 
able, they  cannot  in  reason  expect 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  gratuitous 
courtesy. 

If  my  uncle  had  betimes  taken  to 
himself  a  sensible  wife,  who  would 
have  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
exercising  dominion  over  hijn,  this 
incipient  misanthropy,  for  such  it 
really  was,  might  have  been  cured, 
and  the  jaundice  purged  from  his 
system.  But  here  again  he  was  un- 
fortunate. He  chose  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  consummate  flirt,  who,  as  her 
friends  alleged,  kept  a  regular  list  of 
her  admirers ;  and  after  having  been 
victimised  and  rendered  ridiculous 
in  every  conceivable  way,  to  the  infi- 
nite amusement  of  a  heartless  circle 
who  thought  it  excellent  fun,  the 
Doctor  was  brought  up  to  the  poiut 
of  a  formal  proposal,  and  then  un- 
scrupulously rejected.  In  his  rage 
and  agonv  at  finding  himself  so  pal- 
pably befooled — for  the  young  lady 
was  barbarous  enough  not  to  spare 
him  a  singlepang — Andrew  Buchan- 
an, like  the  rrince  of  Morocco,  took 
a  solenm  vow, 


"  Never  to  speak  to  ladv  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage  ; 

which  vow,  being  registered,  he  kept 
thenceforth  inviolate. 

It  was  universally  allowed  that 
he  was  a  man  of  first-rate  ability,  a 
good  scholar,  and  a  sound  physician, 
qualities  which  ought  to  nave  put 
mm  on  the  way  to  fortune^  or  at  least 
raised  him  to  eminence  m  the  esti- 
mation of  his  professional  brethren. 
But  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  tact 
to  avail  himself  of  these  advantages ; 
his  manner  was  rather  repuUive 
than  conciliatory ;  he  shrank  back 
when  he  ought  to  have  put  himself 
forward ;  and  sometimes  committed 
the  worse  error  of  maintaining  with 
spasmodic  energy  some  opinion  which 
already  had  been  denounced  as  hete- 
rodox by  the  medical  faculty  at 
large.  If  called  in  to  visit  a  patient, 
he  exhibited  none  of  that  kindly  in- 
terest and  friendly  solicitude  wnich 
sits  so  well  on  the  modem  Machaon. 
He  would  ask  a  few  gruff  questions, 
feel  the  pulse,  survey  the  tonj^e, 
write  out  some  common  prescription  : 
and  then,  without  a  word  of  civil 
consolation,  depart,  never  to  renew 
his  visit  unless  he  was  specially 
summoned.  No  doctor  who  adopts 
such  a  method  can  hope  to  attain 
to  an  extensive  domestic  practice. 
What  fond  mother  would  a  second 
time  be  party  to  calling  in  a  monster 
who  exhibited  no  kind  of  sympathy 
with  dear  little  Tommy  suffering 
from  the  measles?  What  dowager 
with  shattered  nerves  could  repose 
confidence  in  a  Goth,  who  told  her 
in  so  many  words  tnat  she  might 
have  spared  herself  the  trouble  of 
sending  for  him?  What  mattered 
it  if,  when  Azrael,  the  angel  of  Death, 
was  really  standing  by  the  couch, 
Dr  Buchanan  was  prompt  and  able 
to  give  him  battle,  and  oftentimes  to 
scare  him  away  ?  Not  at  every  sick- 
bed is  the  gloomy-browed  Azrael  in 
attendance;  and  we  form  our  esti- 
mate of  the  physician's  skill,  and 
accord  him  our  confidence,  rather 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  deals 
with  our  minor  ailments  and  com- 
plaints, than  from  his  acknowledged 
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reputation  for  ability  in  cases  of  a 
desperate  natore. 

Again,lt  would  be  false  to  assert 
that  my  worthy  uncle  was  popular 
among  his  brethren.  He  was,  I 
firmly  believe,  superior  to  most  of 
them  in  scientific  attainment — that 
is,  he  had  read  and  experimented 
more— but  he  was  somewhat  defi- 
cient in  judgment,  and  apt  to  be  led 
astray  by  new  discoveries,  or  what 
appeared  to  be  such,  before  their 
phenomena  had  been  accurately  test- 
ed, or  their  principle  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  In  fact,  he  was  very 
credulous;  a  tendency  which,  in 
medical  men,  is  dangerous^  inasmuch 
as  it  leads  to  the  suspicion,  if  not 
the  reality,  of  empiricism,  fle  was 
one  of  the  very  first  who,  in  this 
country,  professed  their  belief  in 
the  curative  powers  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism: a  aaring  avowal  at  the 
time,  wnen  the  pretended  miracles  of 
Prince  Hohenlone  were  creating  vast 
excitement  on  the  Continent  If  he 
did  not  absolutely  assert,  he  certainly 
did  not  deny  the  possibility  of  dair- 
voi/ance,  magic  crystals,  and  spiritual 
communications ;  he  was  a  diligent 
student  of  the  writings  of  Sweden- 
borg^  whom  he  would  by  no  means 
admit  to  be  an  impostor ;  and  I  sus- 
pect, from  certain  manuscripts  of  his 
which  afterwards  came  mto  my 
possession,  that  he  was  more  than 
tinctured  with  belief  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Sympathy  and  Antipathy, 
as  propoundedby  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 
Such  aberrations  of  the  intellect 
might  possibly,  at  the  present  day, 
when  tnere  is  a  renewed  taste  for 
wonders,  be  for^ven,  or  treated  as 
harmless  hallucinations ;  but  at  the 
time  to  which  I  allude,  they  were 
vehemently  denounced  by  the  medi- 
cal faculty  as  wicked  and  presump- 
tuous heresies,  scandalous  in  them- 
selves, and  b^ond  the  pale  of  for- 
giveness when  avowed  by  a  Fellow 
of  the  Boyal  CoU^go  of  Physicians. 
Thus  neglected  by  the  public  from 
his  own  fault,  and  disowned  by  his 
brethren  on  account  of  his  singular 
and  extravagant  opinions,  my  poor 
unde  gradually  became  a  recluse, 
and  fell  into  those  habits  of  slovenry 
and  carelessness,  from  which,  when 
once  formed,  an  elderly  scholar  can 
no  more  esoape  than  a  fly  fh)m  the 
web  of  a  spider. 


The  muntenance  of  an  establish- 
ment such  as  his  does  not  necessitate 
a  large  expenditure.  He  kept  two 
servants;  one  of  whom,  a  strong 
untidy  wench  from  the  Highlands, 
whom  no  wooer  was  likely  to  assail, 
undertook  the  whole  of  the  house- 
work, which  she  was  enabled  to 
perform  by  restricting  her  dusting 
operations  to  a  hebdomadal  visitation 
with  the  broom.  The  other  inmate 
was  a  decrepid  old  serving-man  with 
a  cantankerous  temper  aggravated 
by  deafness,  who  was  simply  rude 
to  his  master,  but  insolent  to  every 
one  else.  IndeecL  so  far  as  usefulness 
went,  Saunders  Jaap  was  a  domestic 
luxury  that  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with,  onW  there  was  no  way 
of  getting  rid  of  him ;  for  though  dieh 
chained  twice  arvear  by  my  uncle, 
he  obstinately  refused  to  quit.  Be- 
yond cleaning  shoes,  pilfenng  snuff, 
appropriating  aged  garments,  laying 
violent  hands  upon  as  much  victual 
as  he  could  procure,  and  insulting  a 
stray  visitor,  I  am  not  aware  that 
Mr  Jaap  performed  any  distinct  func- 
tion in  the  house.  Out  of  it,  he  was 
nominally  doorkeeper  of  my  uncle's 
lecture-room,  to  the  deep  disgust  of 
the  students,  from  whom,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  swearing  (for  the  old 
wretch  cursed  like  a  second  Shimei), 
he  never  ceased  to  demand  sixpences 
in  the  way  of  subsidy. 

Dr  Buchanan  was  not  a  Professor 
in  the  University.  His  peculiar  no- 
tions prevented  him  from  aspiring  to 
such  a  situation ;  and  even  had  it 
been  otherwise,  the  number  of  those 
who  were  really  his  friends  was  so 
small  that  he  could  not  reckon  up- 
on sufficient  inter^t  But  limited 
though  his  expenses  were,  he  could 
not  make  ends  meet  without  some 
source  of  income  beyond  the  receipts 
of  his  dwindling  practice,  so  he  set 
up  a  private  cIms,  wherein  he  lec- 
tured on  chemistir—a  branch  of 
science  which,  of  all  others,  he  was 
most  competent  to  explain.  After  a 
year  or  two,  those  lectures  became 
sufficiently  popular  to  attract  a  con- 
siderable audience,  and  to  return 
something  like  a  competence ;  and 
the  necessary  exertion,  besides  pre- 
venting him  from  lapeong  into  total 
indolence,  had  a  salutary  effect  both 
upon  his  health  and  spirits.  He 
occupied  a  small  house  m  St  John 
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Street,  at  right  andes  to  the  Canon- 
eate,  a  quiet  locauty  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  Leonards  and  of 
Salisbury  Crags. 

When  the  cart  containing  Eppie 
and  myselfy  with  our  small  comple- 
ment of  luggage,  drew  up  at  my 
uncle's  door,  a  serious  obstacle  to  our 
entrance  presented  itself  in  the  shape 
of  Mr  Saunders  Jaap,  who,  besides 
bein^  that  day  in  an  unusually  un- 
gracious mood,  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  resist  any  permanent  intrusion  on 
the  premises.  Three  vi»>rous  pulls 
at  the  bell  having  proved  ineffectual 
to  elicit  any  notice,  the  carrier,  Watty 
Shaw,  a  powerful  youth  from  the 
braes  of  Tarrow,  commenced  beating 
a  tattoo  upon  the  door  with  the  butt- 
end  of  his  whip,  whereupon  Jaap 
rushed  forth  like  a  mastiff  assaulted 
in  its  kenneL 

"Wha's  scoondrel  are  ye,  that 
daur  to  mak*  sic  a  din?  What 
brines  ye  here  disturbin'  honest  folk 
at  this  time  o*  day  ?  Saul  o'  me ! 
but  I  hae  mair  than  half  a  mind  to 
lend  ye  sic  a  lounder  as  wad  gar  your 
head  ring  on  the  kerb-stane,  ye 
muckle  unsonsie  brute  !*' 

**Ay,  man  V  replied  Watty,  no- 
thing daunted,  ^and  whaur,  think 
ye,  wad  my  whup  be  then  ?  Steek 
your  mouth,  ye  donner*d  auld  deevil, 
and  lift  the  boxes  in.  You  lend  me 
a  lounder  !  Lordsake,  puir  body  !  ye 
haena  pith  to  thraw  the  neck  o'  a  hen.*' 

**  Maybe  I'll  see  your  neck  thrawn 
aa  day  at  the  tap  o  the  West  Bow !" 
retorted  Jaap,  keeping,  however, 
cautiously  within  reach  of  the  door : 
^  Ye'll  be  a  Yetholm  tinkler  or  a  caird 
frae  Blair-an-gone,  stravagin'  about 
the  country,  stealing  mair  claes  than 
ye  souther  kettles !  Gang  awa'  wi' 
ye — ^there's  nane  o'  your  sort  wanted 
here!" 

*"  Whisht,  ye  auld  foumart !"  said 
Watty,  "  whisht,  or  it  may  be  the 
waur  for  ye !  Isna  this  Doctor  Bu- 
chanan's ?" 

"  And  what  has  the  likes  o'  you  to 
say  to  Doctor  Buchanan  1"  snarled 
SMinders. 

"  Naethingfor  mysel',"  said  Watty, 
depositing  a  box  on  the  pavement, 
"  but  this  Daim  isthe  Doctors  nephoy, 
and  this  woman  is  his  nurse,  Eppie 
Osett,  come  frae  the  Birkenshaws ; 
and  it  wad  set  ye  better  to  be  helping 


them  down,  than  to  stand  there,  dm- 
ing  like  a  tod  without  its  teeth.' 

'*  I  never  heard  tell  of  ony  nephoy,' 
muttered  Jaap,  ''and  Fm  no  gaun 
to  let  in  ganml  folk  whether  I  ken 
them  or  no.  xhere^s  a  hantle  siller 
spunes  in  the  pantry.  Forbye,  the 
Doctor's  far  frae  wee),  and  canna  be 
fashed  wi'  naebody.  Sae  just  gae 
your  wa's,  and  bide  till  ye  are  speered 
for." 

Uttering  these  hospitable  remarks, 
Mr  Jaap  was  in  the  act  of  slamming 
to  the  door,  when  he  was  confronted 
by  Eppie  Osett,  who  sprang  like  a 
lioness  from  the  cart. 

"  Sinner  that  ye  are !"  cried  Eppie. 
"  and  waur  nor  sinner— for  ye  yaa 
do  Herod's  wark  without  Herod's 
wages — ^wad  ye  daur  to  keep  this 
innocent  wean  out  o'  his  uncle's 
house,  in  a  wat  evening  I  Weel  do 
I  mind  your  ill>faured,  olack-a-vised 
face,  Saunders  Jaap,  though  it's 
aught  years  and  mair  since  I  clappit 
een  upon  you.  Think  ye  I  hae  for- 
gotten that  ye  tried  to  wile  half-a- 
crown  out  of  my  pouch  when  I  cam' 
here  to  tell  your  maister  that  his 
bonny  young  sister  was  a  corp,  and 
when  ye  kenned  that  we  hadna  money 
enough  to  pay  for  her  winding-sheet  f 
Stand  out  o  my  gate,  ye  worthless 
blackguard,  or  rlT  gar  ye  carry  the 
marks  of  my  haiU  ten  command- 
ments to  your  grave ! " 

I  know  not  what  response  Mr 
Jaap  might  have  made  to  this  for- 
midable threat,  had  not  a  new  in- 
terlocutor arrived  in  the  person  of 
my  uncle,  who,  hearing  the  dispute, 
sallied  down  stairs  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  gave  us  a  welcome,  the 
warmth  of  which  I  thoroughly  felt  in 
spite  of  the  oddity  of  his  appearance. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  my  poor  little 
fellow !"  he  said,  bestowing  on  me  a 
vigorous  kiss,  ''  and  come  ye  in  too, 
my  good  Eppie  Osett  Cbd  give  me 
patience !  did  that  drunken  vaga- 
bond try  to  put  you  from  my  door  ! 
Saunders  Jaap,  I've  endured  your 
insolence  for  well-nigh  twenty  years, 
but  this  puts  an  end  to  the  account. 
Did  I  not  warn  you  that  Master 
Norman  was  coming  here  this  day ) 
and  did  I  not  desire  you  to  tell  Peg- 
gie to  make  his  room  ready,  and  to 
have  the  tea-things  set  out?  But 
it's  no  use  talking  to  such  a  selfish 
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brute.  Sannders  Jaap,yoa  quit  this 
house  to-morrow !" 

"  Blythe  wad  I  be  to  get  rid  of  ye." 
grumbled  Jaap,  "but your  tempers 
getting  sae  baa  that  nae  one  else  will 
live  wi'  ye.  Hoo  was  I  to  ken  your 
nephoy  frae  ony  ither  bairn  in  the 
Oanon^te  %  Tak*  him  in,  gin  it  be 
your  will^Fm  sure  I  hae  nae  obiec- 
tion ;  and  FU  quit  the  mom,  if  that 
be  your  mind — weel  I  wat  it's  little  I 
get  for  staying !  .But  I  rede  ye  first 
to  hire  somebody  to  pu'  ye  out  when 
ye  chance  to  stoiter  into  the  fire." 

The  rapid  disparition  of  Mr  Jaap 
saved  him  in  all  probability  from  a 
severe  contusion,  for  my  uncle  had 
caught  up  a  bag  which  he  seemed 
disposed  to  hurl  at  the  audacious 
serving-man.  We  were  taken  into 
the  house  and  supplied  with  refresh- 
ments, Dr  Buchanan  watching  me,  as 
I  ate,  with  an  interest  which  was 
somewhat  embarrassing.  Presently, 
however,  he  seemed  to  lapse  into  a 
fit  of  attraction ;  and  after  having 
summoned  Pe^e,  the  servant-of-all- 
work,  and  desired  her  to  show  me  to 
my  room,  he  took  up  a  book  and  was 
instantly  absorbed  in  its  contenta 

Eppie  Osett  and  I  followed  the 
damsel  up-stairs  to  a  little  attic, 
where  there  was  a  table,  a  chair,  ana 
one  diminutive  crib  without  curtains. 
It  looked  very  cheerless,  and  though 
the  season  was  earlv  summer,  there 
was  a  feeling  of  cold,  and  a  damp 
odour  in  the  apartment 

"Are  ye  sure,  my  woman,"  said 
Eppie  Osett,  after  having  carefully 
scrutinised  the  room,  "that  this  is 
where  my  bairn  is  to  sleep  %  He's 
no  used-l&e  to  lying  by  his  lane,  and 
I  think  for  a  week  or  twa  it  wad  be 
mair  convenient  if  he  lay  in  the  room 
wi'  me.  Whaur  am  I  to  be  putten 
up  f 

"Troth,  I  dinna  ken,"  replied 
the  Highland  damsel ;  "I  heerd  t«ll  o* 
naebooy  coming  but  the  laddie.  It's 
my  mind  that  ye  wasna  expected." 

A  flush  came  over  Eppie's  face  as 
she  seized  the  tin  candlestick  with 
one  hand,  and  my  jacket  with  the 
other. 

"Comewi'me,  mv blessed  bairn!" 
she  said,  "I  maun  nae  this  redd  up 
afore  ye  lay  your  head  on  a  pillow  ! 
It's  no  ony  uncle  ye  hae  that  is  strong 
enough  to  twine  us  twa." 

"  Maister  Buchanan ! "  said  Eppie, 


marching  into  the  apartment,  "  yell 
understand  that  it's  no  for  mysel*  I 
speak,  for  may  His  name  be  praised, 
there's  them  at  the  Birkenshaws  wad 
be  ower  glad  to  hae  me  wi'  them.  But 
is  it  your  pleasure  that  this  sweet 
lamb  IS  to  DO  left  here,  wi'  naebody 
to  look  after  him  but  a  Hieland  lass, 
and  that  uncircumceesed  Philistine, 
Jaap,  wha's  lug  I  wussye  had  smitten 
aff  tnis  day,  as  the  Apostle  Peter  did 
that  of  Malchus,  wha  was  servant  to 
the  high-priest)  If  that  be  your 
wull,  sir,  say  it  at  ance.  I  ken  whare 
Watty  Shaw  puts  up  :  he'll  be  glad 
to  gie  us  a  cast ;  ana  by  the  mom's 
night  we  baith  may  see  the  Yarrow." 

"  God  bless  me !  what's  that  you 
sayl"  said  mv  uncle,  starting  from 
his  studies.  "  T  told  them  to  make 
everything  comfortable  for  Norman — 
Is  there  anything  wrong  ?  The  fact 
is,  Mrs  Osett,  that  I  know  little  about 
domestic  arrangements,  but  if  you 
have  any  suggestions  to  make ^ 

"  I  hae  naething  but  a  simple  ques- 
tion to  ask.  Doctor  Buchanan,  and 
ye  can  answer  it,  ay  or  no.  Am  I 
to  be  separated  from  my  dear  bairn  ? 
These  auld  hands  were  the  first  that 
received  him  when  he  cam'  into  this 
weary  warld,  the  child  o*  sorrow  and 
pain — these  hands  lifted  him  from 
the  bosom  of  his  dead  mother,  sin- 
less angel  that  she  was — and  wi* 
these  hands  I  am  ready  to  work  for 
his  daily  bread,  if  kith  and  kin  should 
forsake  him.  But  as  to  my  gieing 
him  up.  it's  no  to  be  thought  o  :  for 
where  ne  goes  I  will  go,  and  wnere 
he  lodges  I  will  lodge.  The  Lord  do 
so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  ought 
but  death  shall  part  us ! " 

"Confound  my  stupidity!"  said 
Dr  Buchanau,  "  I  never  once  thought 
about  that  Yes,  yes,  Mrs  Osett  you 
are  right  perfectly  right— somebody 
must  look  after  the  boy ;  for  I,  God 
help  me  1  have  enough  to  do  to  look 
after  myself;  and  Peggie,  though  a 
decent  lass,  is  but  a  tawpie.  No 
doubt  of  it,  Mrs  Osett,  you  must 
stay,  and  I'll  settle  with  you  about 
jes  to-morrow." 

I'm  muckle  oblij^ted  to  your 
honour,"  replied  Eppie,  "  but  dinna 
ye  think  that  I'll  tak'  plack  or  baw- 
bee for  looking  after  my  ain  baira. 
I'll  stay  wi'  you,  sin'  it  is  your  plea- 
sure, and  I'll  do  what  I  can  to  hae 
the  house  redd  up,  for  it's  no  just 
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what  it  oueht  to  be ;  but  I  say  unto 
you  as  Elisha  said  unto  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  that  I  will  receive  nothing 
of  thy  hand.** 

"  Well,  well  I  that's  all  arranged," 
said  Dr  Buchanan,  "so  there's  no 
more  to  be  said  on  the  subjecf* 

^  But  whaur  am  I  to  put  the  bairn 
for  this  nicht  1"  persisted  Eppie ;  "  1 
canna  let  him  lie  a'  nicbt  his  lane,  in 
Ton  wee  bit  room  at  the  tap  o*  the 
house,  and  I  kenna  whaur  1  am  to 
lay  nyr  ain  head." 

"  Heaven  grant  me  patience  !  '* 
cried  the  Doctor,  with  a  vigorous 
pull  at  the  bell ;  "  was  there  ever  an 
unfortunate  man  so  cursed  with  use- 
leffl  servants  as  I  am !  Here !— you — 
P^gie— idiot— why  don't  you  show 
Mrs  Osett  to  the  blue  room  ?" 

"  The  blue  room,  did  ye  say,  sir  1 " 
stammered  the  Highland  maid ; ''  it's 
the  best  room  in  tne  hoos." 

"That's  the  very  reason  why  I 
wish  Master  Norman  and  Mrs  Osett 
to  have  it,  you  fool.  I  never  see 
company,  and  where  would  be  the 
sense  of  letting  it  stand  empty  ?" 

"  But  it's  no  empty,  sir,  ava*.  It's 
been  occupied  thae  four  months." 

"Occupied?"  cried  my  uncle; 
"Who  the  devil  has  occupied  iti 
Speak  onl^  you  slut,  or  I'll  instantly 
send  for  the  police!" 

"'Deed,  sir,  it  wasna  my  doing," 
sobbed  the  damsel.  "He  wad  hae 
the  room  to  himsel',  for  ought  I  could 
say  to  the  contrair ;  and  ne  threat- 
ened he  would  ding  out  my  hams  if 
I  ever  lat  ye  ken." 

"He  1  whom  do  you  mean  by  he  1" 

"  Just  Saunders  Jaap,  yer  honour." 

The  Doctor  started  irom  his  chair 
in  a  towering  passion. 

"  I  never  committed  murder,"  said 
he,  "but  the  temptation  is  strong 
upion  me  now !  The  scoundrel !— the 
useless,  insolent  old  vagabond !  I 
know  nim  to  be  a  thief  and  a  liar, 
but  I  never  thought  he  durst  have 
done  this.  Give  me  a  candle,  woman 
—I'll  see  to  this  instantly." 

So  saying,  the  Doctor  rushed  to- 
wards the  blue  room,  and  we,  excited 
by  curiosity,  followed.  There,  sure 
enough,  lay  Mr  Jaap,  snoring  in  bed, 
as  luxuriously  lodged  as  any  gentle- 
man in  the  land.  A  strong  odour  of 
coarse  tobacco  which  pervaded  the 
apartment,  indicated  that  the  sensual 
Saunders,  before  retiring  to  rest,  had 


derived  solace  from  a  pipe  :  while  the 
remains  of  a  cold  fowl,  ana  a  brandy- 
bottle  almost  empty  of  contents, 
showed  that  his  creature  comforts 
had  been  duly  cared  for. 

"  Gret  up,  you  old  rascal ! "  shouted 
my  uncle.  "€^t  out  of  that  this 
instant,  or  I'll  brain  you  with  the 
water-jug ! " 

Mr  Jaap  opened  a  lack-lustre  eye, 
but  displayed  no  alacrity  in  obeying 
the  command. 

"  Was  ye  wanting  onything  frae 
me?"  he  said. 

"Wanting  anything  from  youl" 
repeated  my  uncle,  mechanically. 

"Ay — for  if  ye  want  naething, 
what's  the  sense  o'  disturbing  folk  at 
this  time  o'  nicht  ?  Can  ye  no  let  a 
body  rest  in  peace  1 " 

"  Damn  your  impudence  !  Out  of 
that  instantly,  or  I'll  have  you  lugged 
totheTolbooth!" 

"  Weel — since  that's  your  wull,  I'm 
conformable.  But  ^e  had  better  bide 
outside  the  door  till  I  put  on  my 
breeks." 

"And  finish  the  brandy,  you  in- 
corrigible thief! — my  b«8t  French 
brandy,  too!" 

"  Oo,  if  ye  erudge  it,  ye're  walcome 
to  what's  m  the  bottle.  Puir  stuff  it 
is  too,  though  ye  mak'  sic  a  sang 
aboot  it — no  to  oe  compared  to  Hie- 
land  whisky.  And  whaur  is  it  your 
pleasure  that  I  should  sleep  this 
nicht  r 

"  In  the  gutter  or  the  King's  Park ; 
anywhere  but  under  my  roof !" 

"Ye  canna  pit  me  out  till  the 
mominff,"  said  Jaap,  deliberately, 
"it's  clean  again'  the  law.  And 
there's  wages  and  board-wages— I'll 
no  stir  a  foot  till  ye  pay  me  them : 
Tve  had  nae  regufar  warning.  And 
I  hold  ye  responsible  for  my  claes, 
forbye-i-" 

Mere  my  uncle  lost  all  remnant  of 
patience.  He  seized  Jaap,  who  by 
this  time  was  struggling  into  his  gar- 
ments, by  the  neck,  thrust  him  down 
stairs  and  out  of  the  house,  and  then 

g itched  the  remainder  of  his  apparel 
om  the  window. 

"  The  Lord  be  praised ! "  ejaculated 
my  uncle,  helping  himself  to  the 
driblet  of  brandy  that  remained. 
"  I've  got  rid  at  last  of  the  greatest 
nuisance  of  my  life  ! " 

My  nurse  and  I  being  thus  in- 
stalled, matters  went  on  more  smooth- 
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ly  and  comfortably  in  Dr  Buchanan's 
establishment  than  before.  Up  to 
that  time  the  poor  man  had  been  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  his  servants, 
and  not  having  the  faintest  notion  of 
housekeeping,  was  sometimes  in  po- 
sitive danger  of  bein^  starved.  Pe^e 
M^Craw,  as  may  readily  be  supposed, 
had  never  studied  the  works  of  Mrs 
Dalgaims,  that  oracle  of  the  Scottish 
kitcnen ;  consequently  her  style  of 
cookery  was  such  as  would  hardly 
have  been  tolerated  by  a  Hottentot. 
But  in  justice  to  Peggie,  it  must  be 
stated  that  even  the  succulent  Dal- 
gaims would  have  found  some  diffi- 
cultv  in  sending  up  a  banquet  from  a 
kitchen  void  of  the  most  ordinary 
culinary  utensils.  Now,  among  her 
other  accomplishments,  Eppie  was  an 
excellent  cook,  well  versed  in  the 
composition  of  the  favourite  old  Scot- 
tish dishes,  and  was,  moreover,  a  first- 
rate  manner;  so,  before  she  had 
been  in  office  many  days,  a  vast  re- 
form was  effected  in  the  commissariat 
department;  and  my  uncle,  who  pre- 
viously might  have  been  indicted  for 
conspuracy  on  account  of  his  lean  and 
hungry  look,  waxed  quite  plump  and 
pursy,  and  began  to  throw  out  some 
mdennite  hints  as  to  the  proprietv 
of  asking  some  friends  to  oine  witn 
him  ;  a  notion  which,  I  am  persuad- 
ed, had  not  entered  the  brain  of  the 
worthy  gentleman  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 


As  for  myself,  I  was  sent  in  due 
time  to  school;  but  that  time  did 
not  arrive  until  the  ensuing  winter. 
Scotiand  in  general,  and  Edinburgh 
in  particular,  were  then  in  a  state 
of  pleasurable  excitement  such  as 
had  not  been  known  for  centuries. 
George  the  Fourth,  whose  personal 
popularity  had  been  somewhat  dam- 
aged in  consequence  of  the  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline,  had,  very  wisely, 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
the  affections  of  his  northern  sub- 
jects, by  paying  them  a  royal  visit ; 
and  as  this  was  the  first  time  that 
royalty  had  vouchsafed  so  much, 
since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne,  the  popular 
enthusiasm  was  tremendous.  In  vain 
did  infant  Liberalism,  hardly  eman- 
cipated from  its  swaddling-clothes, 
insist  upon  the  insensate  tolly  of  a 
cordial  national  reception^  and  de- 
monstrate that  a  severe  reticence  and 
cold  respect  was  all  that  ought  to 
be  exhibited  by  the  |)eople  to  their 
sovereign.  The  instinctive  feeling  of 
the  people  taught  them  otherwise. 
They  resolved  that  this  should  be 
an  ovation,  unparalleled  of  its  kind ; 
and  they  gave  no  heed  to  the  grum- 
bling of  the  disaffected,  though  they 
grumbled  with  unusual  pertinacity, 
ut  the  Ro^al  visit,  the  first  pubfic 
event  of  which  I  have  any  distinct 
remembrance,  must  form  the  argu- 
ment of  a  new  and  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  in. — GEOROE  IT.   IN  EDIKBUROH. 


Edinburgh,  though  even  then  a 
noble  city,  had  not  at  the  period  to 
which  I  allude  attained  its  present 
magnificence.  Much  of  the  New 
Town  was  still  unbuilt,  in  particular 
the  western  portion,  situated  ujpon 

Sounds  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
oray  which  were  still  private 
enclosures.  The  beautiful  gardens 
which  divide  Heriot  Row  from  Oueen 
Street  were  then  simply  bleaching- 
fields,  and  the  elegant  suburb  of 
Inverleith  had  not  yet  been  con- 
structed. It«  growth  and  extension 
has  been  more  gradual  than  that  of 
other  cities,  but  it  has  never  ex- 
perienced a  check ;  and  although  it 
IS  by  no  means  probable  that  Edin- 
burgh virill  ever  become  an  emporium 
of  trade  or  a  seat  of  manufactures,  it 


possesses  more  attractions  as  a  place 
of  residence  than  any  other  city  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  imperial  Lonaon. 

When  it  became  known  that  George 
the  Fourth  intended  to  visit  his  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Scotland,  intense 
was  the  excitement  that  prevailed. 
If  there  is  one  feature  in  the  Scottish 
character  more  marked  than  another, 
it  is  the  desire  common  to  aU  classes 
of  exhibiting  their  country  in  the 
most  favouraole  aspect  to  the  eyes  of 
strangers.  Hence  in  the  old  days 
when  Scotland  was  a  separate  king- 
dom, and  in  reality  one  or  the  poorest 
in  Europe,  foreigners  were  amazed  at 
the  magnificence  exhibited  at  the 
Court  of  Holyrood,  at  the  masques 
and  public  rejoicings  which  attended 
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a  Toral  progress,  and  at  the  semi- 
regal  state  maintained  by  some  of 
the  greatest  of  the  nobility.  It  is 
true  that  after  the  Reformation,  or 
at  least  after  the  deposition  of  Queen 
Mary,  public  ceremonies  fell  into  dis- 
use, a  gloomy  asceticism  superseded 
the  ancient  joyous  spirit,  and  the 
more  elegant  forms  of  court  enter- 
tainment were  ill  supplied  by  a 
coarse  and  illicit  revelry.  The  union 
of  the  crowns  in  the  person  of  James 
the  Sixth,  threw  over  Scotland  a 
gloom  which  lasted  for  a  long  period. 
Civil  wars  and  dissensions,  political 
and  polemical  strife,  both  distracted 
and  impoverished  the  nation.  It 
became  of  no  weight  at  all  in  the 
councils  of  Europe;  for  though  it 
still  retained  a  Parliament,  and  had  a 
separate  Ministry,  it  was  justly  re- 
garded by  foreign  powers  as  a  mere 
appana^  to  England;  and  having 
lost  its  importance  as  a  state,  it  pos- 
sessed no  other  attraction.  The  union 
of  the  kingdoms  did  not  at  first 
effect  any  amelioration  in  the  social 
state  of  Scotland;  nay.  it  rather 
seemed  for  a  time  to  product  a  detri- 
mental effect,  by  causing  the  removal 
of  the  nobility  and  members  of  Par- 
liament to  London,  and  depriving 
Edinburgh  of  its  last  claim  to  recog- 
nition as  a  metropolis.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  tnat  the  great  mea- 
sure to  which  the  present  wealth  and 
enterprise  of  Scotland  must  be  main- 
ly attributed,  should  have  been  long 
unpopular  even  with  the  middle 
classes ;  and  should  have  been  felt  by 
the  lesser  nobility  and  ^ntry  as  a 
grievous  blow  to  their  imi)ortance, 
and  a  serious  ii^jury  to  their  order, 
inasmuch  as  it  lessened  their  chances 
of  lucrative  public  employment  The 
insurrections  of  1715  and  1745  threw 
a  further  impediment  in  the  way  of 
progress ;  and  the  eighteenth  century 
had  well-nigh  closed,  before  Scotlana 
took  that  wonderful  start  which  has 
since  raised  her  to  such  high  consi- 
deration. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  draw- 
backs affecting  her  material  wealth, 
Scotland  still  continued  to  preserve  a 
fisdr  literary  reputation.  The  names 
of  Hume,  Robertson,  Reid,  Smith, 
and  Bhiirwere  well  known  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  Tweed ;  Thom- 
son and  Seattle  proved  that  the  fire 
of  poetry  was  not  extinguished ;  and 


Smollett  as  a  novelist  must  be  ranked 

XI  with,  if  not  superior  to.  Fielding. 
^  in  tne  Nortnem  universities, 
physics  were  studied  with  a  zeal  ana 
diligence  unknown  elsewhere ;  so  that, 
however  much  Englislimen  might  be 
inclined  to  sneer  at  Scottish  pride 
and  poverty,  they  could  not  refuse 
them  credit  for  considerable  intel- 
lectual acquirement.  The  fame  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  its 
medical  and  metaphysical  depart- 
ments, began  to  attract  visitors,  and 
to  initiate  that  intercourse  which 
might  now  be  more  aptly  designated 
as  a  fusion.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  far  the  most 
wonderful  literary  phenomenon  of  his 
age,  to  renovate  tne  history  of  his 
country;  to  give  it  prominence  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe :  to  invest  its  grey 
towers  and  mouldering  ruins  with 
the  glowing  tints  of  romance;  to 
portray  the  character  of  its  people 
with  marvellous  minuteness  and  fi- 
delity ;  to  give  a  new  enchantment 
to  its  beautiful  scenery  and  an  interest 
to  its  every  relic ;  and  to  transform 
it  from  an  obscure  and  half-forsotten 
region,  seldom  named  abroaa  and 
very  rarely  visited,  to  a  land  of 
poetry  and  renown.  Well  may  Scot- 
land be  proud  of  that  colossal  genius ; 
for  not  only  did  he  raise  its  literary 
reputation  to  the  highest  point  which 
it  ever  attained,  but  he  gave  it  new 
life,  vigour,  and  energy,  restored  it  to 
its  pristine  place  aroonff  the  nations, 
swept  away  the  gloomy  cloud  that  had 
obscured  it  so  long,  and  prepared  it 
for  its  new  career. 

Scarce  one-half  of  that  great  man's 
work  was  accomplished  when  the 
royal  visit  was  announced;  but  so 
strong  had  been  the  effect  of  his 
writings  upon  the  national  mind,  so 
completely  had  he  fascinated  his 
countrymen  and  imbued  them  with 
his  own  romantic  spirit,  that  they 
would  not  be  content  witn  a  gather- 
ing however  enthusiastic,  or  a  recep- 
tion however  cordial,  unless  it  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  a  pageant  re- 
calling the  memories  or  ^e  past. 
That  an  idea  so  ultra-romantic,  and  so 
opposed  to  the  sober  usages  of  the  pre- 
sent centurv,  should  have  possessed 
a  hard-headed  people  like  the  Scots, 
might  well  excite  the  astonishment 
of  those  who  knew  not  the  deep 
under-current  of  national  pride,  not 
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easily  distinguishable  firom  fanati- 
cism, which,  far  more  than  reason, 
actuates  their  conduct,  and  which 
alone  can  furnish  the  explanation  of 
many  an  historical  anomaly.  But  it 
was  so  determined  and  done.  The 
universal  feeling  was  that  the  King's 
reception  in  S^tland  should  be  of 
an  exclusively  Scottish  character: 
and  as  the  customs  and  costumes  of 
the  present  age  were  not  peculiarly 
distmctive,  the  only  alternative  was 
to  fall  back  on  those  of  the  past,  and 
to  make  the  processions  resemble  as 
nearly  as  possible  those  which  would 
have  been  marshalled  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  last  of  the  Scottish  kines. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  disciples  of  Carlyle, 
this,  no  doubt,  will  appear  to  be  tom- 
foolery, but  God  help  the  nation  that 
accepts  the  incoherent  Thomas  as  its 
instructor ! 

So  the  fiery  cross  was  sped  "  o'er 
mountain  and  through  glen,**  and 
the  Highlanders  were  summoned 
once  more  to  display  a  general 
gathering  of  the  clans.  They  an- 
swered with  alacrity  to  the  call; 
and  from  Dunkeld  to  Oaitlmess 
there  was  such  a  brushin^-up  of 
sporrans  and  furbishing  of  dirks  and 
claymores  as  would,  eighty  years 
previously,  have  stricken  the  hearts 
of  the  Lowlanders  with  consterna- 
tion. I  remember  well  being  taken 
to  the  green  in  front  of  Heriot  Row, 
to  see  the  mustering  of  the  sons  of 
the  Gael,  whose  stalwart  forms  and 
tartan  array  inspired  me  with  awe 
and  veneration.  Of  course  I  knew 
not  that  many  of  those  sinewy  war- 
riors, than  whom  Achilles,  dad  in 
the  divine  armour  of  Vulcan,  could 
scarce  have  looked  more  terrible  and 
resplendent,  followed  the  humble 
but  exceedingly  useful  calling  of 
chairmen  and  street-porters.  If  I 
had  known  it,  I  question  whether 
my  admiration  would  have  been 
diminished  ;  for  Achilles  himself,  at 
the  Court  of  Lycomedes,  assumed  a 
disguise  less  creditable  than  the 
greatcoat  and  leather  straps  of  the 
caddie ;  and  yet,  in  the  camp  before 
Trov,  no  one  dared  to  allude  to  his 
performances  at  the  distaff  and  the 
loom. 

To  a  stranger  unacquainted  with 
the  cause  of  the  excitement,  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  must  have  pre- 
sented an   extraordinary  spectacle. 


Tartan,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  in 
the  ascendant ;  for  every  man  who 
wrote  himself  a  Mac,  considered  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  don  the  philabeg. 
Some  Macs  there  were,  nowever, 
especially  of  the  Ghillovidian  breed, 
MK^andUshes,  M'Caskies,  M'Crack- 
ens,M'Haffies,  Mlietchi^  M'Ritch- 
ies,  M*Whannels,  M'Whinnies,  and 
M'Whirters,  whose  pedigree  no  bard 
could  unravel,  and  whose  checker 
was  unknown.  But  even  for  them 
there  was  balm  in  Gilead.  They 
might  either  claim  affinity  with 
the  MacGregor,  alleging  a  remote 
change  of  name  in  consequence  of 
the  proscription  of  that  warlike  sept ; 
or,  if  expense  was  of  no  moment, 
they  could  procure  at  wonderfully 
short  notice,  through  the  medium  of 
enterprising  haberdashers,  tartan  of 
an  entirely  new  pattern  and  brilliant 
hues,  to  be  set  apart  for  their  j^lorifi- 
cation,  and  that  of  their  heirs  for 
ever.  Next  to  the  Gael  in  number 
were  the  Royal  Archers,  whose  an- 
tique costume  would  have  been  really 
picturesque,  but  for  the  absurd  ruff 
which  they  wore  round  the  neck— a 
palpable  anachronism,  as  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  body-guard  are  much 
more  ancient  than  the  invention  of 
starch.  As  in  duty  bound,  the  re- 
tainers of  the  Lyon  Court  shone  out 
in  blazoned  splendour — 

"  Heralds  and  ptmiiiTants,  by  name, 
Bute,  Islav,  Marchmont,  Rothaay,  came 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  Ai^nt,  Or,  and  Azure  glowing/' 

Pages,  beef-eaters,  and  yeomen  of 
the  gu^  met  you  at  every  turn. 
Only  a  fewjackmen  from  the  Border 
were  wanting  to  give  a  complete 
realisation  or  the  picture  so  vividly 
portrayed  in  Marmion,  For  those 
who  had  no  pretext  for  masquerad- 
ing, heather  was  provided,  to  be 
worn  in  the  hat,  and  stars  and 
cockades  bearing  the  white  cross  of 
St  Andrew.  Every  one  was  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  some  kind  of  de- 
coration; and  by  common  consent 
all  traces  of  mourning  disappeared, 
and  black  was  a  forbidden  colour. 

I  remember  j)erfectly  the  difficulty 
which  we  experienced  m  ma^ng  our 
way  through  the  encumbered  streeti^ 
on  the  day  when  the  Kinelanded,  to 
thegallery  atthecomer  of  York  Place, 
for  which  we  had  secured  tickets. 
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in  order  to  witness  the  procesdon. 
Brouj^ht  UD  in  a  secluded  pastoral 
distnct,  I  felt  both  bewildered  and 
awed  at  the  spectacle  of  such  a 
mighty  mass  of  humanity;  for  not 
only  were  the  streets  so  thronged  as 
to  obstruct  the  passage,  but  the 
Calton  Hill  was  crowded  to  the  very 
top,  and  no  pinnacle  or  place  of  van- 
tage, however  dizzy  or  dangerous, 
but  was  occupied  by  an  eager  group. 
The  galloping  of  the  horses,  the  flash 
and  dash  of  steel,  and  the  stunning 
discharge  of  artillery  from  the  Castle, 
fairly  took  away  my  senses;  and 
though  by  no  means  devoid  of 
curiosity,  I  would  very  willingly 
have  given  my  St  Andrew*s  cross, 
the  most  valu^  thing  in  my  posses- 
sion, to  any  benevolent  genie  that 
would  have  wafted  me  away  to  the 
quiet  banks  of  the  Meggat  Wo 
reached  the  stand,  however,  without 
any  mishap:  and,  perched  in  a  place 
of  safety,  I  nad  ample  leisure  to  sur- 
vey, with  childish  wonder,  the  stir- 
ring scene  beneath,  to  pester  my 
good-natured  uncle  with  a  succession 
of  disjointed  questions,  and  occasion- 
ally to  regale  myself  with  sugar 
almonds,  of  which  nurse  Osett  had 
given  me  a  supply. 

My  recollection  of  the  procession  it- 
self is  vivid  as  to  its  gjeneral  feature, 
but  indistinct  as  to  detuls.  I  remember 
hearing  afar  off  the  sound  of  tumul- 
tuous cheering  mingled  with  military 
music,  whereat  there  was  a  sudden 
movement  and  swaying  of  the  crowd 
immediately  below  us,  and  a  hum  of 
expectation  which  deepened  into  a 
roar  as  the  leading  norsemen,  in 
crimson  and  gold,  the  Lord  Lyon  and 
his  suite,  came  into  siffht.  Gor^us 
was  the  array  that  followed,  knights 
and  squires  on  prancing  steeds,  cav- 
alry, Highlanders,  yeomen,  in  almost 
interminable  succession,  until  an 
open  carriage,  drawn  by  ^I  know 
not  how  many)  splendid  lea  horses, 
rounded  into  the  square,  and  a  deaf- 
ening shout  of  acclamation  welcomed 
the  presence  of  the  King. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  and 
has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb, 
that  children  are  easily  pleased ; 
meaning  thereby,  I  presume,  that 
they  are  never  critical  as  to  the 
congruity  of  any  spectacle  which 
they  behold,  but  regard  the  passing 


piu[eant  with  absorbing  wonder  and 
deJiffht.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
doubt  the  soundness  of  that  position. 
I  think  that  children  are  very  often 
critical  after  their  own  peculiar 
fashion,  and  that  the  conclusions 
which  they  form  through  natural 
induction  are  sometimes  more  shrewd 
and  sensible  than  those  of  their 
elders,  who  are  biassed  by  prepos- 
session or  prejudice.  At  all  events, 
I  shall  frankly  confess  that  my  first 
impression  on  gazing  at  George  the 
Fourth  was  one  of  sad  disappoint- 
ment Although  my  education  was 
not  far  advanced,  I  had  read  some- 
thing and  heard  more  about  kings, 
and  I  had  seen  their  effigies  set 
forth  in  picture-books;  and  my  fixed 
idea  was  that  a  king  never  went  any- 
where, even  to  breakfast,  without  a 
jewelled  crown  on  his  head,  a  gorgeous 
mantle  on  his  shoulders,  a  sceptre  in 
one  hand,  and  a  golden  bail  sur- 
mounted Dy  a  cross  in  the  other. 
What  was  the  reality  that  I  beheld  1 
A  very  stout  elderly  gentleman,  al- 
most bursting  through  his  clothes, 
with  a  swollen  face  and  elaborate 
periwig,  bowing  from  side  to  side 
with  a  sort  of  mechanical  motion ! 
Was  that  indeed  the  King  I  Why,  he 
was  not  half  so  fine  as  the  other 
king  who  headed  the  procession— (I 
had  been  particularly  fascinated  by 
the  apparition  of  the  Kiug-at-Arms, 
whose  equipment  that  day,  I  am 
satisfied,  gave  the  hint  for  the  sketch 
of  Gonrade,  Marquis  of  Montserrat, 
in  the  Talisman) — and  as  for  dignity, 
I  coidd  discern  nothing  of  the  xind. 
Young  radical  that  I  was !  I  had  hit 
upon  the  real  blot.  The  palpable 
absurdity  lay  in  the  medieval  charac- 
ter of  the  pageant.  To  have  made  it 
congruous  and  intelligible,  Geor^ 
the  Fourth  should  have  appeared  m 
the  costume  of  Harry  the  Eighth, 
which  would  have  suited  him  re- 
markably well,  and  in  that  dress  his 
undeniably  fine  presence  would  have 
made  him  the  stateliest  among  the 
stately.  As  it  was,  but  for  a  certain 
self-possession  and  air  of  high-breed- 
ing, scarce,  however,  to  be  distin- 
guished at  a  momentary  glanceu  he 
might  have  been  misti^en  for  that 
onmivorous  alderman.  Sir  William 
Curtis,  who  pertinaciously  followed 
in  his  train. 
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Still  that  was  the  King,  no  doubt 
of  ity~a  corpulent  embodiment  of 
power,  mighty  and  majesty  ^  and  no 
wonder  t&t  he  was  surprised  and 
delighted  with  the  warmth  of  the 
popular  reception.  No  such  ovation 
nad  ever  greeted  him  in  England: 
indeed,  dunng  the  Queen's  trial,  he 
had  become  an  object  of  vituperation 
to  the  multitude,  who  were  but  too 
well  ac(|uainted  with  the  scandals  of 
the  penod,  and  whose  rough  sense 
of  equity  had  been  oifended  by  a 
charge  of  infidelity  being  preferred 
against  the  wife,  when  the  husband 
was  notoriously  liable  to  the  same 
reproach.  When  he  came  to  Scot- 
land all  personal  considerations  were 
cast  aside.  The  homage  of  the  na- 
tion was  paid  to  the  mng,  and  not 
to  the  man.  It  was  loyalty  that 
dictated  the  movement,  not  affec- 
tion or  esteem:  a  signal  proof  of 
the  deep -rooted  attaghment  of  the 
nation  to  the  principle  of  hereditary 
monarchy. 

One  other  glimpse  I  obtained  of 
Ckorge  the  Fourth,  and  that  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  procession  from 
Holyrood  House  to  the  Castle.  On 
the  day  of  his  entry  into  Edinburgh, 
the  weather  was  propitious,  the  sun 
shone  out  brightly,  and  gave  lustre 
to  the  pageant,  but  the  effect  of 
the  later  procession  was  marred  by 
a  heavy  wind  and  drenching  rain, 
most  damaging  to  plumage  and  em- 
broidery. We  had  places  in  a  gal- 
lery erected  on  the  esplanade  of  the 
Castle  Hill,  and,  as  I  remember,  had 
to  wait  a  long  time  before  the  pro- 
cession appeared.  The  plight  of  the 
Royal  Archers,  who  lined  the  way. 
was  piteous  to  behold.  Most  woeful 
did  they  look  with  their  dripping 
hats  and  thawed  ruffs,  exposed  to 
the  pelting  of  the  storm  on  a  day 
when  even  Robin  Hood  would  have 
been  glad  to  leave  the  deer  of  Sher- 
wood unmolested,  and  take  refuge  in 
the  hermitage  of  Friar  Tuck.  There 
was,  however,  one  lull,  in  the  midst 
of  which  two  persons  of  unpretend- 
ing appearance,  and  in  ordinary  cos- 
tume, walked  up  the  centre  of  the 
way.  One  of  them  was  a  tall  man 
of  massive  build,  with  a  slight  stoop 
in  his  shoulders  and  an  imperfection 


ysL  his  gait,— a  man  whom,  when  you 
once  had  seen  him,  you  felt  certain 
you  could  recognise  again  at  any  dis- 
tance of  time.  His  companion  did 
not  attract  my  attention;  but  I  re- 
member well  that,  as  they  passed, 
there  arose  from  tne  crowd  a  cheer 
of  more  than  common  heartiness  and 
fervour,  and  I  heard  my  unde  say 
that  these  were  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Mr  Peel,  then  Secretary  of  State. 

Amidst  the  plashing  of  the  rain 
and  the  blustering  of  the  wind,  up 
rode  the  cavalcade,  gallantly,  con- 
tending with  the  elements ;  the  Re- 
galia being  carried  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  first  houses  m  the 
land.  Up,  too,  came  the  royal  car- 
riage, but  this  time  it  was  prudentlv 
closed ;  and  yet  the  assemoled  mul- 
titude were  not  balked  of  the  sight 
of  the  monarch,  for  shortly  after  he 
had  entered  the  grand  old  fortress, 
when  the  gale  was  blowing  most 
fiercely,  and  the  great  folds  of  the 
royal  standard  were  rushiDg  out, 
Oeorge  the  Fourth  appeared  alone 
on  the  brow  of  the  higoest  battery, 
erect  and  commanding,  in  the  view 
of  all  the  people,  and  such  a  shout 
arose  as  possioly  never  before  was 
given  in  greeting  to  a  king. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  and 
shows  of  that  memorable  period — 
the  illuminations,  bonfires,  and  the 
like— I  retain  but  a  faint  impres- 
sion. What  I  have  ahready  noted 
is  all  I  can  recall  without  an  effort ; 
and  though  it  may  hardly  be  worth 
the  telling,  for  a  more  perfect  record 
exists  elsewhere,  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  omit  mention  of  a  pageant 
certainly  the  most  ma^ificent  which 
has  been  witnessed  in  the  present 
century,  and  perhaps  witnout  a 
parallel  since  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  (Jold.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  universal  enthusiasm  which  was 
displayed,  the  vast  concourse  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  behold  their  monarch,  and  the 
gorgeous  parade  of  ceremony,  sure  I 
am  of  this,  that  a  far  wider  and 
deeper  homage  of  loyalty,  affection, 
and  reverence,  than  was  paid  to 
George  the  Fourth,  is  accorded  to 

Sueen  Victoria  when  she  seeks  her 
ighhmd  home. 
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MB  bull's  SOKO. 
THE   8LT    LTTTLB   BIAN. 


Th£B£*s  a  sly  little  man  that  lives  over  the  way, 
Who  always  has  something  quite  ciyil  to  say  : 
Yet  he  looks  at  my  House,  from  his  own,  with  an  eye 
That  says,  *'  I  perhiaps  may  look  in  by-and-by :" 

So  I  think  my  best  plan 

With  the  sly  little  man 
Is  to  make  all  the  premises  safe,  if  I  can. 


I  have  not  the  least  doubt  he  would  think  it  no  sin. 
Any  night  that  he  thought  me  asleep,  to  "  look  in : " 
There's  "  the  old  pewter  spoons,"  and  "  the  old  tankard  "  too. 
And  the  sword  o'er  the  mantelpiece  marked  ^  Waterloo.** — 

And  it's  clearly  the  plan 

Of  the  sly  little  man 
To  take  them  all  from  me — whenever  he  can. 


So  my  doors  and  my  windows  Fve  bolted  and  barr'd, 
^d  the  truest  of  watch-dogs  takes  care  of  the  Yard— 
A  watch-dog  of  whom  I,  his  master,  will  sa^, 
"  Woe  beticte  the  house-breaker  that  comes  in  his  way  1  '* 

For  really  the  plan 

Of  the  sljr  little  man 
Is  one  I  must  foil  if  I  possibly  can. 

No  doubt  he  will  say,  as  in  fact  he  has  said, 
**  What  fancy  is  this  that's  come  into  your  head  ? 
Your  House  once  was  open  :  it  surely  can't  be 
That  all  this  is  meant  for  a  kind  friend  like  me  /  " 

But  then  it's  the  plan 

Of  the  sly  little  man 
To  deal  much  in  blarney  wherever  he  can. 


There's  one  of  the  Scullions,  a  fellow  in  drab, 

An  impudent  tyke,  with  the  gift  of  the  gab. 

Who  often  will  say,  "  Is  it  not  a  hard  case 

That  our  door  should  be  shut  in  the  gentleman's  face  ? 

'Twould  be  far  the  best  plan 

To  trust  to  the  man — 
No  fear  of  our  losing  a  pot  or  a  pan ! " 


But  the  views  of  the  Scullion  I  own  are  not  mine. 
And  still  to  the  bolts  and  the  bars  I  incline ; 
Nay,  I  should  not  much  care  if  my  neighbours  all  knew 
That  Fve  lately  been  getting  a  biflb  ob  two  ; 

That's  my  simple  plan 

With  the  sly  little  man ; 
And  so,  he  may  now  take  the  spoons— if  he  can. 
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THE    ELEMENTS    OF   DBAWIKO. 


Mb  Ruskin  has  been  before  the 
world  for  some  years  as  the  most 
voluminous,  the  most  confident,  and 
the  most  dogmatic  of  art-critics.  He 
has  astonished  his  readers  no  less  by 
his  platitudes  than  by  his  paradoxes. 
He  nas  revealed  the  astounding  fact 
that  Titian  and  Velasquez  could 
paint,  and  had  made  the  no  less  sur- 
prising discovery  that  Raphael  could 
not ;  that  Rembrant's  chiaroscuro 
is  *'  always  forced,  generally  false, 
and  wholly  vulvar  '^*  that  Murillo, 
Salvator,  Claude,  Poussin,  Teniers, 
and  "such  others,** t  are  base  and 
corrupt ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
one  who  happens  to  possess  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  Strange,  Morghen, 
Longhi,  and  the  other  great  line-en- 
gravers, forthwith  to  consign  them 
to  the  flames;  and  that  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution  were  attri- 
butable to  the  Renaissance  school  of 
architecture.!]:  These  kind  of  asser- 
tions, conveyed  in  a  light,  confident, 
and  flippant  style,  are  amusing 
enough,  and,  as  long  as  Mr  Ruskin's 
audience  is  confined  to  those  who 
have  some  real  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  of  which  he  treats,  do  no 
harm,  but  pass  off  as  the  fanfaronade 
of  some  clever  half-crazy  talker  does 
at  the  dinner- table,  when  no  one 
thinks  his  amusing  absurdities  worth 
a  serious  answer,  and  he  is  tolerated 
as  an  odditv  until  he  becomes  intol- 
erable as  a  bore. 

Mr  Ruskm  has,  however,  of  late 
appeared  as  a  lecturer  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  a  teacher  of  drawing 
to  beginners  in  the  art ;  and  in  this 
character   he   assumes,  upon  what 

Sound  we  do  not  exactly  know,  a 
nd  of  semi-ofiicial  authority. 
Now  he  may  be,  and  we  nave  no 
doubt  is,  a  perfectly  safe  and  harm- 
less companion  for  the  young  ladies 
who  draw  at  Marlborough  House, 
but  he  is  a  dangerous  guioe  for  those 
who  do  not  possess  considerably  more 
knowledge  than  himself :  those  who 
do,  may  follow  his  vagaries  so  long 


as  they  find  them  amusing,  and  quit 
them  when  they  please,  without  much 
harm  beingdone.  But  the  persons  to 
whom  Mr  Kuskin  specially  addresses 
himself,  in  his  Letters  to  Begins 
nersy  will,  we  are  convinced,  derive 
nothingbut  mischief  from  his  teach- 
ings. We  have  read  these  Letters 
with  attention,  and  we  can  discover 
no  reason  why  Mr  Ruskin  should  not 
follow  up  the  Elements  of  Draw- 
ing with  elements  of  naval  tactics, 
horsemanship,engineering,dog-break- 
ing,  political  economy,  rat-catching, 
domestic  cookery,  moral  philosophv, 
and  the  duties  of  husband  and  wiie, 
upon  any  or  all  of  which  subjects  he 
is  fully  as  well  qualified  to  teach  as 
ho  is  to  instruct  beginners  in  the 
elements  of  drawing. 

Even  so  early  as  his  Preface,  Mr 
Ruskin  makes  a  display  of  ignorance 
which  is  perfectly  astoundmg.  He 
telk  his  pupil  that  "perspective  is 
not  of  the  slightest  use  except  in  ru- 
dimentary work;"§  that  "no  great 
painters  ever  trouble  themi^ves 
about  perspective,  and  very  few  of 
them  know  its  laws  ;"  that  **  Turner, 
though  he  was  Professor  of  Perspec- 
tive to  the  Royal  Academy,  did  not 
know  what  he  professed,  and  never 
drew  a  single  building  in  perspective 
in  his  life  ;**  and  that  "  Prout  also 
knew  nothing  of  perspective,"  and 
twisted  his  buildings,  as  Turner  did, 
into  whatever  shapes  he  liked.  This 
is  precisely  equivalent  to  saying  that 
a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  not  of  the 
slightest  use  to  the  sui^geon,  that  no 
great  operator  ever  troubled  himself 
about  it,  and  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
and  Mr  Liston  were  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  science  they  professed  to  teach. 

Drawing  consists  in  the  art  of 
representing  on  a  plane  surface  the 
varieties  of  appearance  presented 
by  natural  objects  as  they  recede 
from  the  eye.  Perspective  is  the 
science  which  teaches  the  artist  how 
to  do  this  correctly  ;  and  when  Mr 
Ruskin  says  that  "you  can  draw 
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the  ronnding  line  of  a  table  in  per- 
spective, but  you  cannot  draw  the 
Bweep  of  a  sea-bay  ;  yon  can  fore- 
shorten a  log  of  wood  by  it,  but  you 
cannot  foreshorten  an  arm,***  he 
simply  displays  his  own  ignorance 
of  tne  tenns  he  uses. 

Tiie  principles  which  govern  the 
foreshortening  of  a  beam  and  the 
foreshortening  of  a  limb  are  iden- 
tical It  is  true  that  the  application 
of  those  principles  is  more  difficult 
in  the  Utter  than  in  the  former  case, 
because  the  object  to  which  they  are 
applied  is  more  complex  and  varied 
in  form.  Nor  is  the  acquiring  of 
such  knowledge  of  perspective  as  is 
requisite  for  a  beginner  by  any  means 
so  difficult  a  task  as  Mr  Ruskin 
represents.  Let  the  student  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  fact,  that  the 
impression  upon  his  eye  is  produced 
by  a  ray  of  light  reflected  straight 
from  the  object  he  wishes  to  repre- 
sent ;  let  him  consider  his  paper  as 
a  transparent  vertical  plane  placed 
between  his  eye  and  the  object,  and 
then  let  him  observe  at  what  point 
such  a  ray  would  pass  through  that 
plane ;  let  him  think  this  over,  and 
practise  it  by  holding  a  piece  of  glass 
oetween  his  eye  and  any  simple 
o^ect,  and  observing  how  the  lines 
fall,  and  he  will  find  his  difficulties 
as  to  the  principles  of  perspective 
disappear  more  rapidly  than  he  would 
expect.  But  never  let  the  student 
fall  into  the  fatal  error  of  supposing 
that  he  can  safely  neglect  tne  ac- 
quirement of  a  knowledge  of  per- 
spective. How  he  is  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  is  another  matter.  We 
do  not  say  that  he  must  necei«sarily 
learn  it  from  treatises.  If  be  learns 
it  from  his  own  observation  of  nature, 
so  much  the  better.  But  learn  it  he 
must,  or  he  will  fall  into  errors  as 
gross  as  those  which  we  shall 
show  Mr  Ruskin  has  himself  com- 
mitted, when  we  come  to  consider 
the  "  illustrations,  drawn  by  the  au- 
thor," with  which  he  has  adorned  his 
pag^s.  Having  told  his  pupil  what 
ne  is  not  to  do,  Mr  Ruskin  next  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  him  what  he  is  to  do  : 
and  since  the  days  when  Michael 
Scott  set  his  troublesome  demon  to 
make  ropes  of  sand,  we  have  known 
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no  task  so  wearisome,  so  hopeless, 
and  so  unprofitable.  He  is  to  cover 
small  pieces  of  smooth  paper  with  a 
uniform  grey  tint  by  means  of  an 
infinitude  of  scratches  made  with 
black  ink  and  an  extremely  fine 
steel  pen.  Having  accomplished 
the  uniform  tint,  he  b  then,  with 
the  same  materials,  and  the  same 
instrument,  and  by  the  same  means, 
to  produce  a  tint  graduated  from 
penect  black  to  an  imperceptible 
grey.  If  the  ingenuity  or  man  were 
employed  to  produce  a  scheme  to 
dull  the  intellect  and  cramp  the  hand 
of  a  student,  it  would  be  mipossible 
to  devise  one  more  calculated  to 
effect  those  objects.  To  hope  to 
draw,  however  imperfectly,  without 
the  devotion  of  time  and  labour,  is 
folly ;  but  time  and  labour  are  too 
valuable  to  be  cast  away— we  will 
not  say  with  no  result,  but  with 
what  is  far  worse,  with  the  result  of 
damping  energy,  extinguishing  hope, 
degrading  the  mtellect,  and  cnpplmg 
the  hand  of  the  labourer.  Sucn 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  a  faithful  adherence  to  Mr  Rus- 
kin's  teachings.  His  first  lesson  is  to 
reject  what  is  valuable  ;  his  second, 
to  acquire,  at  the  cost  of  infinite 
pains,  what  is  worse  than  worthless. 

As  he  advances,  the  student  is  to 
exchange  his  square  bits  of  paper  for 
the  capital  letters  of  the  alphabet — 
literally  to  go  to  his  A,  B,  0 !  Here 
he  might,  in  a  very  imperfect  way, 
by  copying  the  forms  or  the  letters, 
acquire  some  accuracy  of  eye  ana 
some  command  of  the  pencil ;  but 
no,  even  this  is  denied  him  by  his 
inexorable  taskmaster  ;  the  forms  of 
the  letters  are  to  be  set  out  by  ruler 
and  compasses ! 

We  trust  that  few  students  will 
follow  Mr  Ruskin's  instructions  be- 
yond this  point  If  thev  do,  they 
will  find  themselves  involved  in  an 
inextricable  labyrinth  of  confusion, 
and  directed  to  attempt  the  most 
useless  and  impossible  things.  For 
example,  they  will  find  that  they  are 
desired  to  co/jy  photographs.  Now 
a  photograph  is  a  most  valuable  sub- 
ject for  study.  It  enables  one  to 
refer  from  time  to  time  at  leisure, 
and  whilst   one  is  at  work,  to  an 
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accurate  transcript  of  a  great  part  of 
the  work  of  nature.  But  it  is  a  part 
only,  and  the  very  excellence  of  the 
photograph  in  that  part,  the  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  with  which  it  re- 
cords what  it  does  contain,  renders 
it  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  being 
co[)ied  from,  by  reason  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  following  it  accurately. 
At  the  same  time,  the  omissions  and 
variations  which  are  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  process,  make  it  equally 
unfit,  for  reasons  the  renr  reverse. 
Photographs  are  necessarily  affected 
bv  the  local  colour  of  the  objects, — 
thus  yellows  print  off  darker,  and 
blues  lighter  than  in  nature  ;  and  as 
colour  is  universal  in  all  natural  ob- 
jects, this  renders  them  not  merely 
useless  but  mischievous  as  copies 
for  the  student,  and  requires  that 
they  should  be  used  with  caution 
even  by  the  accomplished  artist, 
who  may  derive  considerable  service 
from  them  as  memoranda  bv  which 
to  fill  up  the  details  of  his  sketches, 
or  supply  the  defects  of  his  me- 
mory. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
go  step  by  step  with  the  student 
nirougnthe  maze  which  MrRuskin 
has  prepared  for  him,  or  to  point  out 
the  quagmires  and  sloughs  of  des- 
pond which  await  him  on  his  jour- 
ney ;  we  must  hasten  from  Mr  Kus- 
kin^s  teaching  to  his  practice. 

In  the  third  volume  of  hisi/o- 
dem  Painters.  Mr  Ruskin  has 
given  us  as  a  frontispiece  his  expo- 
sition of  "Lake,  Cloud,  and  Sky,** 
drawn  by  himself,  and  very  beauti- 
fully engraved  by  Mr  Armytap. 
We  do  not  intend  to  subject  this 
work  to  criticism,  such  as  mi^ht 
fairly  bo  applied  to  the  production 
of  any  professional  artist ;  we  shall 
handle  it  gentlv  ;  but  Mr  Ruskin  is 
a  teacher,  and  we  may.  therefore, 
fairly  require  that  his  worfc  should  at 
least  be  free  from  such  errors  as  a 
moderately  intelligent  pupil,  who  had 
received  half-a-dozen  lessons  from  an 
ordinary  drawing-master,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  committing. 

The  scene  which  Mr  Ruskin  has 
selected  as  the  subject  for  his  peuQil 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Como. 
The  sun,  sinking^  behind  a  distant 
mountain,  pours  a  flood  of  light 
along  a  valley  rich  with  woodland 
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and  meadow,  through  which  a  glit- 
tering stream  winds  its  peaceful 
way  past  towers  and  trees,  and  be- 
neath the  arches  of  picturesque 
bridges,  whilst  the  eye  of  tke  specta- 
tor (who  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  ei^ht  hundred  feet), 
is  sheltered  from  his  rays  by  a  group 
of  fantastic  clouds,  under  which  they 
are  showered  down  upon  the  land- 
scape and  the  lake  beneath  his  feet. 
The  subject  is  simple  as  well  as 
beautiful,  and  we  shall  proceed  pre- 
sently to  examine  how  Mr  Ruskin 
has  treated  it.  Before  we  do  so, 
however,  we  must  (at  the  risk  of  tell- 
ing him  what  he  is  already  very 
possibly  acquainted  with)  remind 
the  reader  of  one  of  the  simplest 
rules  of  Mr  Ruskin's  despised  science 
of  Perspective. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  are,  as  every 
one  knows,  parallel  to  each  other. 
It  follows  that  the  shadows  of  ver- 
tical objects  cast  upon  a  horizontal 
plane  are  also  parallel  to  each  other. 
When  such  shadows  are  to  be  re- 
presented in  a  drawing,  it  Is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  give  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  eve  correctly,  that 
they  should  be  drawn  so  that  if 
their'lines  were  prolonged  they  would 
all  meet  in  one  common  focus,  on 
some  point  level  with  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  which  point  is  called  the 
vanishing-point. 

When,  tnerefore,  the  position  and 
direction  of  an^  one  such  shadow  is 
determined  (which,  of  course,  must  de- 
pend upon  the  relative  position  of  the 
sun,  the  object  that  casts  the  sha- 
dow, and  the  spectator),  the  position 
and  direction  of  all  the  rest  mav  be 
found  hj  means  of  lines  drawn  from 
the  vanishing-point  of  that  shadow 
past  the  base  of  the  objects  which 
cast  the  others.  We  will  now  apply 
this  rule  to  Mr  Ruskin's  drawing. 

The  eye  of  the  spectator,  he  tells 
us,  is  about  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  lake ;  the  horizon  (as  it  is  tech- 
nically called),  or  line  opposite  to  the 
eye,  is  therefore  considerably  above 
the  top  of  the  tower  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  picture— probably 
about  level  with  the  line  of  mist  that 
crosses  the  distant  mountain. 

Now  on  the  margin  of  the  lake 
there  are  a  number  of  trees,  standing 
on  a  flat  alluvial  plain,  all  of  which 
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cast  yeiy  distiDct  and  clearly-defined 
shadows.  If  these  shadows  were 
correctly  drawn,  they  would  all  con- 
verge at  some  one  point  on  the  hori- 
zon. Let  the  reader  find  the  vanish- 
ing-points  of  these  shadows.  He  will 
discover  that,  instead  of  converi^ring 
to  one  point,  they  &11,  some  to  the 
extreme  right,  others  to  the  extreme 
left  of  the  picture,  some  out  of  the 
picture  altogether,  some  in  one  place, 
and  some  in  another,  apparently  not 
by  rule  or  observation,  out  by  mere 
hap-hazard,  and,  strange  to  say,  all 
wrong. 

We  can  explain  in  a  few  words 
why  we  say  all  wrong. 

The  sun,  it  will  be  observed,  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  opposite  to  the  eve 
of  the  spectator ;  the  shadow  of  the 
laige  tree  directly  below  the  sun 
would  therefore  be  projected  towards 
the  spectator.  Instead  of  this,  it  is 
.represented  as  falling  towards  his 
right  hand. 

The  vanishing-point  of  this  shadow 
ought  to  be  in  the  centre  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  picture,  and 
about  half-way  up  the  distant  moun- 
tain :  towards  this  point  all  the 
shadows  ought  to  converge.  It  will 
be  found,  however,  that  not  one  of 
them  even  approaches  that  direction, 
but  all  fall  wider  of  the  mark  than 
the  balls  of  an  awkward  squad  on 
their  first  day*s  practice  at  the  target. 

If  any  reader  doubts  our  correct- 
ness, let  him  take  the  print  to  the 
top  of  Arthur^s  Seat  any  bright  after- 
noon, when  the  sun  is  sinking  to- 
wanls  the  Pentlands,  and  observe 
the  shadows  of  the  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newington  and 
Salisbury  Green,  and  compare  the 
workmanship  of  nature  with  the 
workmanship  of  Mr  Ruskin. 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  is  only 
one  of  many  blunders.  They  are 
about  as  numerous  in  this  pretty 
print  as  in  the  famous  old  Willow 
Pattern  dinner-plate.  For  example, 
Mr  Ruskin  has  introduced  two 
bridges  in  parallel  planes;  one  he 
throws  into  dark  shadow,  whilst  the 
under-side  of  the  arch  is  brilliantly 
illuminated;  the  other,  by  way  of 
variety  we  suppose,  ana  in  defiance 
of  all  the  laws  of  optics,  has  its  side 
in  bright  light,  whilst  under  the 
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arches  all  is  darkness.  In  regard  to 
both,  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be 
gifted  with  oigans  of  vision  endued 
with  the  powers  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche's 
celebratea  gun ;  for  though  800  feet 
above  the  bridges,  he  sees  under  both 
of  them,  whilst  not  a  particle  of  the 
roadway  over  either  of  them  is 
visible!  Such  is  the  work  of  one 
who  assumes  to  teach  the  '^  Elements 
of  Drawing!** 

At  page  146  of  this  latter  book,  Mr 
Ruskin  gives  his  pupils  an  example 
of  his  capacity  for  instructing  them 
in  the  laws  which  govern  light  and 
shade,  so  ingenious  in  combining  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  obvious 
errors  within  the  smallest  possible 
space,  that  we  examined  it  carefully, 
read  over  and  over  again  every  word 
relating  to  it,  and  found  it  re- 
peated four  times  before  we  could 
convince  ourselves  that  it  was  not 
intended  as  an  example  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  a  drunkard  suffer- 
ing under  delirium  tremens^  or  a 
pickpocket  on  the  treadwheel,  is 
spoken  of  as  an  example— to  wit^  a 
shocking  example. 

The  subject  here  is  even  more 
simple,  consisting  of  a  foot-bridge 
thrown  across  a  small  mountain- 
ravine  and  guarded  by  a  handrail. 
The  bridge  is  represented  as  support- 
ed by  struts  fixed  into  the  bank  on 
each  side  of  the  bridge,  and  the  light 
falls  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
picture. 

Now  we  will  assume  that  some  one 
of  the  shadows  is  correctly  given, 
and  we  will  take  the  plainest  and 
most  obvious ;  namely,  the  shadow 
thrown  by  the  strut  nearest  to  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  sketch.  The 
light  (faUing,  as  we  have  said,  from 
the  right  hand)  throws  the  lower  side 
of  this  strut  into  shade,  casting  also 
a  distinct,  well-defined  shadow  down 
the  bank  to  the  left.  So  far  so  good. 
But  will  Mr  Ruskin  tell  us  how  it 
happens  that  the  fellow- strut  which 
supports  the  other  side  of  the  bridge, 
and  which  cannot  by  possibility  re- 
ceive a  single  ray  of  direct  light,  comes 
to  be  in  bright  sunshine  also  ?  Will 
he  explain  how  it  happens  that  the 
roadway  of  the  bridge  stands 
shadowless  as  Peter  Schlemihl  hini- 
self,   or   whence   comes    the    long 
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shadow  which  wanders  down  the 
bank  at  its  own  free  will,  with  no 
substance  whatever  to  account  for 
it — an  independent,  strong-minded 
shadow,  living  on  a  separate  main- 
tenance, and  oiddin^  defiance  to  all 
laws  of  optics  ?  Ana  above  all,  will 
he  tell  us  whether  his  experience  of 
alpine  bridges  is  that  it  is  common 
to  find  bGick  curtains  sus|)ended 
from  them  ]  or  if  not,  how  it  happens 
that  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  wnich 
wanders  freely  into  distance  over  the 
bridge,  is  denied  the  satidaction  of 
seeing  anything  whatever  under  it, 
where  in  nature  either  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ravine,  clothed  in  its 
lovely  garment  of  heather,  fern,  or 
moss,  or  a  landscape  of  some  sort 
near  or  distant,  must  have  presented 
itself,  instead  of  the  triangular  black 
patch  with  which  he  has  filled  up 
the  space  ? 

It  IS  impossible  to  comprehend  to 
their  full  extent  the  absurdities  com- 
prised in  this  sketch  without  care- 
ful examination  of  the  cut  itself ;  but 
they  are  so  obvious,  that  any  eye  with 
the  slightest  practice  will  detect  them 
at  once ;  and  it  is  marvellous  how  any 
one  who  has  seen  so  many  drawings 
as  Mr  Ruskin  must  have  done, 
should  be  capable  of  putting  such  a 
design  upon  paper  without  being 
startled  and  shocked  at  his  own  per* 
formance.  It  adds  one  to  the  many 
instances  which  prove  how  volubly 
a  man  may  talk,  and  how  many 
cubic  feet  of  paper  he  may  cover 
with  ink,  upon  a  subject  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  which  he  may  remain 
to  the  last  profoundly  ignorant. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
these  two  examples  of  the  success 
with  which  Mr  Ruskin,  when  he  has 
trusted  hunself  with  the  pencil,  has 
shown  his  contempt  for  perspective 
and  optics,  and  shdl  proceed  io 
examine  an  instance  of  equal  daring 
in  the  use  of  the  pen.  In  the  first 
volume  of  Modern  Painters^  Mr 
Ruskin  la^s  down  the  law  upon  the 
subject  of  the  eifect  of  shadow  on 
water  in  the  following  words : — 

**  Water  received  do  shadow 

There  is  no  shadow  on  clean  water.  If 
it  have  rich  colouring-matter  suspended 
in  it,  or  a  dusty  su^ce,  it  will  take 
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shadow;  and  when  it  has  itself  a  positive 
colour,  as  in  the  sea,  it  will  take  some- 
thing like  shadows  in  the  distant  effect, 
but  never  near.  .  .  •  ,  The  horisou- 
tal  lines  cast  by  clouds  on  the  sea  are 
not  shadows,  but  reflections." 

Then  follows  Mr  Ruskin*s  usual 
assertion— 

"  These  rules  are  uniyereal  and  incon- 
trovertible."* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this 
passage  betrays  more  i^orance  of 
fact,  confidence  of  assertion,  or  con- 
fusion of  language.  Mr  Ruskin  ap- 
pears not  to  know  what  shadow  is. 
Wherever  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
intercepted  by  an  opaaue  substance, 
all  objects  beyond  that  substance 
would  be  in  total  darkness,  were  it  not 
that  they  become  partially  illumin- 
ated by  means  of  tne  rays  reflected 
upon  them  by  other  surrounding  ob- 
jects. Shadow,  therefore,  is  simply 
a  deprivation  of  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun ;  and  to  assert  that  water  re- 
ceives no  shadow,  is  either  an  ab- 
surdity or  a  confusion  of  terms.  If 
a  cloud,  a  rock,  or  the  hull  of  a  ship, 
is  interoosed  between  the  sun  and 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  water 
receives  the  shadow;  or,  to  speak 
with  more  accuracy,  it  does  not  re- 
ceive the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Now 
let  us  examine  what  efiect  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
by  this  deprivation  of  light  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  If  the  water 
were  as  transparent  as  the  air  on  its 
surface,  the  eye  would  be  unconscious 
of  its  existence — the  ray  of  light 
which  defines  the  edge  of  the  shadow 
would  pass  through  the  water  as  it 
passes  through  tne  air,  ^and  the 
shadow  of  the  object  would  be  seen 
at  the  bottom,  in  the  same  way  (al- 
lowance being  made  for  refraction) 
as  if  there  were  no  water  at  all. 

Such  absolute  transparency  isjhow- 
ever.  never  found  in  nature.  There 
is  always  practically  some  shadow 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  de- 
gree of  intensity  of  that  shadow  being 
dependent  on  several  circumstances, 
but  mainly  on  the  degree  of  trans- 
parency of  the  water.  The  reader 
may  test  this  for  himself  by  a  very 
simple  experiment.    Let  him  take  a 
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wash- hand  basin,  half- filled  with 
dear  water,  and  place  it  in  bright  sun- 
shine ;  then  let  him  hold  a  pencil  or 
brush  so  that  the  shadow  shall  fall 
partly  on  the  side  of  the  basin  above 
the  water,  and  partly  on  the  water, 
he  will  see  the  shadow  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basin  refracted  at  the 
point  where  it  impinges  on  the 
water;  but  he  will  not  be  able  to 
detect  any  perceptible  shadow  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Then  let  him 
darken  the  water  with  a  little  sepia  ; 
he  will  now  see  at  the  edge  of  the 
water  two  shadows,  one  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  the  other  on 
the  basin,  seen  imperfectly  through 
the  semi-transparent  water.  As  these 
shadows  approach  the  centre  of  the 
basin  where  the  water  is  deeper,  he 
will  find  the  one  on  the  basin  gradu- 
ally disai)pear,  and  the  one  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  become  deeper 
and  more  distinct. 

YHiat  Mr  Ruskin  means  by  saying 
that  the  water  of  the  sea  ''  has  itself 
a  positive  colour,**  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  will  take  "something  like 
shadows,**  but  which  we  suppose 
are  not  shadows,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  say.  The  nearest  approach  to 
absolute  transparency  that  we  have 
ever  seen  in  water,  is  in  deep  sea. 
Mr  Ruskin's  notions  of  the  positive 
colour  of  sea-water  may  perhaps  be 
taken  from  Brighton,  where  the  sea 
generally  looks  as  if  Neptune  had 
been  shaving  himself,  and  had  thrown 
the  soap-suds  into  it. 

To  any  one  who  watches  with 
care  the  ever-varying  appearance  of 
the  ocean,  or  of  any  large  bodj  of 
water  under  the  influence  of  sunlight, 
clouds,  and  wind,  it  virill  at  once  be 
apparent  that  the  effects  which  de- 
lignt  his  eye  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  shadow  falling  on  the  con- 
stantly-chan^uK  surface,  combined 
with  the  reflection  of  the  forms  of 
objects  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the 
irregularities  of  that  surface.  He 
will  easily  discern  how  much  is  due 
to  one  cause,  and  how  much  to  the 
other,  by  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
reflection  of  any  object  must  always 
be  in  a  direct  line  between  that  oo- 
ject  and  his  own  eye,  whilst  the  posi- 
tion of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  same 
ol]»ject  depends  altogether  upon  its 
pontion  in  relation  to  the  sun.  Thus 
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the  shadow  cast  by  a  cloud  falls  upon 
that  part  of  the  sea  between  which 
and  tne  sun  the  cloud  is  interposed, 
whilst  the  reflection  of  the  same 
cloud  is  upon  that  part  of  the  sea 
which  app^rs  to  the  eye  to  be  in  a 
direct  line  below  the  cloud.  So,  too, 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  ripple  upon 
the  water;  the  side  of  each  tiny 
wave  which  is  presented  towards  the 
sun  is  in  light,  whilst  the  opposite 
side  is  in  shadow.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  waves.  It  must,  however,  be 
always  borne  in  mind  that  the  ap^ 
pearance  presented  to  the  eye  by 
water  depends  greatly  upon  the 
angle  at  which  it  is  seen,  and  also 
that,  owing  to  its  highly  polished 
surface,  it  sends  back,  even  in  its 
shaded  part,  a  far  greater  portion  of 
the  reflected  light  which  it  derives 
from  the  atmosphere  and  from  sur- 
rounding objects  than  land  does,  and 
these  circumstances  produce  an  in- 
finite variety  of  effects. 

We  have  said  enough  to  put  the 
student  upon  his  guard  against  sup- 
posing that  he  can  derive  any  benent 
from  the  teachings  of  Mr  Ruskin. 
When  he  has  acquired  some  know- 
ledge and  proficiency  in  his  art,  he 
may,  if  he  likes,  read  Mr  Ruskin's 
book  to  see  what  ought  not  to  be 
taught.  The  nile  of  contrary  is 
almost  a  safe  one  in  this  case.  Be- 
fore we  quit  this  part  of  the  subject, 
however,  we  must  give  the  student  a 
few  words  of  advice  as  to  what  he 
safely  may  do,  keeping  in  mind  that 
we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  those 
who  follow  art  not  as  a  profes- 
sional study,  but  as  a  means  of  useful 
and  delighuul  self-instruction.  To 
acquire  accuracy  of  eye  and  correct- 
ness of  hand,  he  cannot  do  better 
than  copy  carefully,  first  in  pencil  and 
afterwards  in  pen  and  ink,  Retsch's 
outlines,  illustrative  of  "Faust,**  "The 
Song  of  the  Bell,**  and  "  The  Fight 
with  the  Dragon.**  The  illustrations  of 
Shakespeare*s  Plays  are  very  inferior. 
This  practice  will  teach  him  accu- 
racy and  delicacy  of  execution.  He 
should  draw  the  hands,  feet,  and 
faces  with  extreme  care,  whicn  will 
prepare  him  for  afterwards  draw- 
ing from  the  round,  or  from  the 
livmg  model  Pinelli*s  etching  are 
also  excellent  practice.  He  should 
study,  and,  wnen   more  advancedi 
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jnay,  with  great  advantage,  copy 
the  facsimile  enerayings  from  the 
sketches  of  the  old  masters  by  Bar- 
tolozzi  and  others.  Hfere,  however, 
he  must  be  upon  his  guard,  as  these 
etchings  are  full  of  the  "  pentimenti " 
or  corrections  of  the  artist ;  things 
invaluable,  as  showing  how  great 
men  worked,  and  how  sedulously 
they  corrected  any  errors  into  which 
they  might  happen  to  fall,  but  not  to 
be  imitated.  The  student  may  rely 
upon  it  that  he  will  make  abundance 
of  mistakes  of  his  own  without  copy- 
ing those  of  other  men.  In  landscape, 
he  will  be  fortunate  if  he  can  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  David  Coxe's  Young 
Artist* 8  Uompanion,  and  wise  il 
he  will  work  diligently  through  it. 
Failing  this,  Harding's  Elementary 
ArtiBtL  safe  and  useful  guide.  Let 
him  study  woodcuts,  but  not  copy 
any  except  such  as  have  been  drawn 
expressly  for  that  purpose.  The 
reason  for  this  advice  is,  that  the 
process  of  woodcutting  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  that  of  drawing  with  the 
pencil  or  pen.  In  woodcutting,  the 
stroke  of  tne  graver  produces  a  white, 
in  drawing,  the  pencil,  in  etching  or 
engraving,  the  needle  or  graver,  pro- 
duces a  dark  stroke.  This  reversal 
of  the  process  renders  the  wood- 
cut, which  has  its  own  peculiar 
advantages  in  the  rendering  of 
sparkling  effects  (especially  oteerv- 
able  in  the  exquisite  works  of  Be- 
wick, and  also  in  the  cuts  from  Mr 
Birket  Foster's  designs),  unfit  for 
a  student  to  copy.  If  possible,  copy 
drawings,  not  lithographs.  In  the 
lithograph  the  action  or  the  hand  is 
unavoidably  reversed ;  and  the  best 
way  of  copying  them,  therefore,  is  to 
place  them  before  a  glass  and  to  copy 
the  reflection.  Always  remember 
that  the  eye  requires  more  education 
than  the  hand  :  and  that  the  most 
important  knowledge  to  be  acquired 
isto  know  accurately  what  you  see.  To 
one  who  does  not  pursue  art  as  a 
profession,  this  is  the  principal  advan- 
tage of  practising  it.  Even  a  mode- 
rate proficiency  is  almost  equivalent 
to  a  new  sense ;  and  a  man  who  does 
not  draw  may  almost  be  said  not  to 
see.  The  student  will  soon  feel  that 
he  hardly  sees  any  object  thoroughly 
until  he  has  drawn  it,  or  at  least 
looked  at  it  with  the  view  of  doing 
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so.  Do  not  meddle  with  colour  until 
you  have  acquired  some  facility  in 
representing  form  accurately.  Seize 
every  opportunity  of  seeing  and  care- 
fully examining  the  sketches  and 
studies  of  first-rate  artists— of  men 
who  can  draw.  Whatever  Mr  Rue- 
kin  may  say  to  the  contrary,  you  will 
be  fortunate  if  you  are  able  to  pos- 
sess yourself  of  the  works  which  he 
directs  you  to  throw  into  the  fire— the 
works  of  the  great  line-engravers !  It 
is  the  only  way  in  which  a  familiarity 
with  the  greatest  works  of  art  can 
be  acquired  by  the  vast  majority  of 
people.  A  journey  to  Rome  or  Flo- 
rence, or  even  to  Paris  or  Antwerp, 
is  not  possible  to  all  men ;  and  even 
when  possible,  it  is  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  a  man*s  life  that  he  can 
afford  to  spend  in  picture-galleries. 
But  the  engraving  mav  be  always 
with  us.  It  is  a  housenold  friend  ; 
an  armchair-and-slipper  companion. 
We  ^0  to  it  from  the  turmous,  dis- 
appomtments,  and  vexations  of  life, 
sure  of  a  welcoma  We  have  at  this 
moment  lying  on  the  table  beside 
us,  Doo's  admirable  en^ving  from 
Etty'sgreat  picture  of  "  The  Com- 
bat ;  Woman  mtercedin^  for  the  Van- 
quished." What  glorious  images 
crowd  on  our  brain  as  we  gaze  upon 
it !  Let  us  enter  the  portals  of  that 
temple  where  the  original  is  enshrined 
—our  own  National  Gallery  of  Scot- 
land. What  associations  of  genius  and 
heroism  greet  us  on  the  very  thresh- 
old! There  the  matchless  beauty 
which  inspired  Reynolds,  nopner,and 
Romney — which  speeded  Nelson  to 
victory,  and  shared  his  thoughts  with 
his  ungrateful  country  in  the  hour  of 
his  crowning  glory  and  death — still 
glows  on  the  canvass  of  Lawrence. 
That  lithe  agile  boy,  who  stands 
ready  to  vault  into  his  saddle,  is  one 
whose 

•*  lion  port  and  awe-commanding  face/' 
in  davs  when  genius  had  shed 
its  full  effulgence  on  his  brow, 
and  linked  the  name  of  Wilson  in 
kindred  immortality  with  those 
of  Bums  and  Scott,  was  again 
stamped  in  undying  colours  by  the 
pencil  of  Watson  Gordon.  There 
Gainsborough  tells  us  bow  lovely,  in 
all  the  charm  of  perfect  womanhood, 
was  the  earthly  form  of  her  whose 
spirit  hovered  over  Graham  on  the 
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bloody  field  of  Baroesa;  and  here, 
surrounded  by  noble  works  of  Tin- 
toretto, Vandyke,  and  Velasquez, 
by  the  sweet  fancies  of  Noel  Paton 
and  the  glens  and  moors  in  which 
Thomson  of  Duddinpton  delight- 
ed, stand  five  grand  pictures  by 
Etty.  In  three  of  them  he  tells 
how  Judith,  the  daughter  of  Merari, 
clothed  in  holiness  and  chastity,  went 
forth  to  deliver  the  people  of  Gk)d 
from  the  might  of  Holofemes,  the 
general  of  the  Assyrians :  how  she  put 
m>m  her  the  garments  of  widowhood, 
and  put  on  her  the  garments  of  joy; 
how  she  anointed  her  face  with  oint- 
ment, and  tied  together  her  locks 
with  a  crown ;  how  her  sandals 
ravished  his  eyes,  and  her  beauty 
made  his  soul  captive ;  how  the  Lord 
struck  him  by  the  hand  of  a  woman, 
and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  kept  her 
both  goin^  and  abiding,  and  did  not 
suffer  his  handmaid  to  be  defiled,  but 
called  her  back  unpolluted  to  the 
people  she  had  saved.  Next  he  tells 
how  Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  who 
killed  the  lion  in  the  pit  on  a  snowy 
day,  and  plucked  the  spear  that  was 
like  a  weaver's  beam  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Egyptian,  slew  two  lion-like 
men  of  Moab.  And  last,  greatest 
and  most  lovely  of  his  works,  he 
shows  how  Mercy,  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  the  most  perfect  work  of 
God,  arrests  the  uplifted  arm  of  the 
victor,  and  tells  him  that  vengeance 
is  not  his.  Mr  Ruskin  has  looked  at 
these  pictures,  but  he  has  not  seen 
them  ;  he  has  ffazed  upon  them  with 
an  eye  insensiole  to  woman,  and  a 
heart  that  has  no  sympathy  with 
man.  He  tells  us  that  Etty  is  ''  gone 
to  the  grave,  a  lost  mind !  Let  the 
blasphemer  quicken  his  steps,  and 
hurry  stealth ilv  past  the  tabernacle 
of  Holofemes,  lest  the  flashing  sword 
of  Judith  should  fall  upon  his  head  ! 
A  ''lost  mind  **  indeed  !  Let  the 
student  of  art  read  diligently  the 
story  of  that  mind.  Let  him  note 
the  patience,  the  courage,  the  un- 
daunted determination  with  which, 
through  poverty,  neglect,  obscurity, 
and  aisease,  Etty  worked  his  way 
to  fame  ;  then  let  him  listen  to  the 
tales  that  are  told  by  men  now  great 
in  art  of  how  the  kind  word,  the 
wise  advice,  the  generous  encourage- 
menty  which  he  had  nevpr  received. 
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fell  from  his  lips  amongst  the  youths 
with  whom  he  sat  labouring  in  a^e 
at  the  task  he  had  loved  witn  a  liie- 
long  constancy. 

But  we  must  tear  ourselves  away 
from  these  associations,  with  all 
that  is  lovely,  and  all  that  is  noble, 
to  go  back  to  Mr  Ruskin  and  his 
book. 

We  have  still  a  heavy  task  before 
us,  and  one  which  our  limits  will  by 
no  means  permit  us  to  do  full  justice 
to.  Not  content  with  art,  Mr  Ruskin 
extends  his  teachmg  to  History,  Re- 
ligion, Metaphysics,  Political  Eco- 
nomy, and  aoout  every  cognate  and 
correlative  branch  of  study.  His 
views  on  most  of  these  subjects,  when 
they  happen  to  be  intelligible  (which 
is  not  always  the  case),  luive  at  least 
the  charm  of  novelty.  We  can,  how- 
ever, only  notice  one  or  two  salient 
points  wnich  appear  to  us,  to  adopt 
Mr  Ruskin's  language,  to  be  "  very 
precious.** 

The  history  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Ruskin,  is  to  be  divided 
into  three  great  periods :  the  ClaBsi- 
cal,  extending  to  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire;  the  Medieval,  ex- 
tending from  that  fall  to  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  and  the  Mo- 
dem, thenceforward  to  our  own  days. 

The  first  was  the  age  of  pagan  faith, 
when  men  believed  in  the  gods  of 
their  country,  such  as  they  were  ;  the 
second  was  the  age  that  confessed 
Christ;  and  the  third  (our  own 
wicked  days,  and  our  own  wicked 
selves  inclusive)  is  the  age  that  de- 
nies Christ.  Of  course  we  need  not 
sa^  that  the  second  age,  which  cul- 
minated in  burning  John  Huss  as  a 
heretic,  and  Joan  of  Arc  as  a  witch, 
is  the  age  which,  according  to  Mr 
Ruskin,  lias  comprised  all  the  little 
virtue  ever  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
The  change  to  "  Modernism,**  which 
took  place  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  when,  under  the  teach- 
ings of  the  leaders  of  that  fatal  move- 
ment, we  began  to  "deny  Christ," 
was  a  change  from  better  to  worse, 
a  change  backwards  from  the  but- 
terfly to  the  grab ;  or,  as  Mr  Ruskin 
rather  irreverently  expresses  it,  "like 
Adam's  new  arrangement  of  his  na- 
ture.** 

The  great  and  fatal  act  which  in- 
augurated the  opening  of  this  un- 
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happy  era,  in  the  sloughs  of  which 
we.are  still  sticking,  was  the  invita- 
tion of  Raphael  to  Rome  to  decorate 
the  Vatican  for  Pope  Julius  II.,  when 
"  he  wrote  upon  its  walls  the  Mene 
Tekel  Upharein  of  the  arts  of  Chris- 
tianity." "And  from  that  spot  and 
that  hour,  the  intellect  and  the  art 
of  Italy  date  their  degradation,"  and 
so  going  on  from  worse  to  worse,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  wherever  "  Mo- 
dernism" has  prevailed,  the  world  has 
been  becoming  more  corrupt,  more 
cruel,  more  ignorant,  more  foul  and 
abominable  in  every  way,  until  at  last, 
principally,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the 
general  prevalence  of  the  "  accursed" 
Kenaissance  school  of  architecture — 

"  Where  from  his  fair  Qothio  chnpel 
beside  the  Seine,  the  Ring  St  Louis  had 
gone  forth,  followed  by  his  thousands, 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  another  king  was 
dragged  forth  from  the  gates  of  his 
renaissance  palace  to  die  by  the  hands  of 
the  thousands  of  his  people  gathered  in 
another  crusade,  or  what  shall  it  be 
called  ?  whose  sign  was  not  the  cross,  but 
the  guillotine."  * 

Now,  this  rabid  nonsense  was  ac- 
tually addressed  to  the  people  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  form  of  lectures. 
Is  it  mere  midsummer  madness?— 
the  simple  raving  of  a  lunatic  ?  Does 
Mr  Ruskin  write  from  a  cell  in  Bed- 
lam, or  is  he  to  be  considered  still 
amenable  to  the  treatment  and  ar- 
guments applicable  to  sane  men? 
That  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  have 
exaggerated  or  misrepresented  any- 
thing, we  give  one  passage,  out  of 
many  on  the  subject,  word  for  word  :— 

"  And  in  examining  into  the  spirit  of 
these  three  epochs,  observe  I  don't  mean 
to  compare  their  bad  men.  I  don't  mean 
to  take  Tiberius  as  a  type  of  Classicalism, 
nor  Eszelin  as  a  type  of  Medievalism, 
nor  Robespierre  as  a  type  of  Modernism. 
Bad  men  are  like  each  other  in  all  epochs ; 
and  in  the  Roman,,  the  Paduan,  or  the 
Parisian,  sensuality  and  cruelty  admit  of 
little  distinction  in  the  manners  of  their 
manifestation.  But  among  men  com- 
paratively virtuous,  it  is  important  to 
>  study  the  phases  of  character ;  and  it  is 
into  these  only  that  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  inquire.  Consider,  therefore,  first, 
the  essential  difference  in  character  be- 
tween three  of  the  most  devoted  military 
heroes  whom  the  three  great  epochs  of 
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the  world  have  produced, — all  three  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  their  country, 
all  of  them  dying  therein.  I  mean  Leo- 
nidas  in  the  Classical  period ;  St  Louis  in 
the  Medieval  period ;  and  Lord  Nelson 
in  the  Modem  period. 

**  Leonidas  had  the  most  rigid  sense  of 
duty,  and  died  with  the  most  perfect 
faith  in  the  gods  of  his  country,  fulfilling 
the  accepted  prophecy  of  his  death.  St 
Louis  had  the  moat  rigid  sense  of  duty, 
and  the  most  perfect  faith  in  Christ 
Nelson  had  the  most  rigid  sense  of  duty, 
and 

"  You  mu$t  supply  mypaute  with  your 
charity.^* 

Now,  if  this  passage  has  any  mean- 
ing at  all,  it  means  that  Leonidas 
was  a  better  man,  and  St  Louis  a 
better  Christian,  than  Nelson ;  that 
the  age  of  Leonidas  was  more  he- 
roic, and  the  age  of  Louis  IX.  more 
Christian  than  the  present  century. 
The  death  of  LeonidbEis  is  the  hact- 
neyed  theme  of  every  schoolboy  :  so 
familiar,  indeed,  as  the  standara  in- 
stance of  heroic  self-immolation  at 
the  shrine  of  honour  and  patriotism, 
that  it  requires  a  moment's  thought 
to  recall  the  fact  that  the  point  of 
honour  was  mistaken,  and  that  pa- 
triotism would  have  been  better 
served  by  his  preserving  his  life  than 
by  his  throwing  it  away.  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  story  as  told  in  Mr 
Grote*s  History ,t  to  be  reminded  of 
this  at  once.  So  long  as  he  repelled 
the  Persians  from  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
mop^lffi— so  long  as  he  stood  as  a 
barrier  between  the  invader  and  his 
country,  Leonidas  and  his  band  de- 
serve the  same  rank  in  history  (and 
a  higher  one  cannot  be  awarded)  as 
that  which  was  earned  bv  the  bri- 
gade of  Guards  who  held  Hougue- 
mont  on  the  day  when  the  fate  of 
Europe  hung  upon  the  issue  of  Wa- 
terloo. But  when  his  flank  was 
turned— when  resistance  became  im- 

Eossible,  rational  duty  and  rational 
onour  would  have  required  Leonidas 
to  reserve  the  lives  of  his  men  for 
future  combats,  and  his  own  fur  the 
future  service  of  his  country.  The 
Spartan  sense  of  duty,  the  Spartan 
point  of  honour,  required  him  to  offer 
up  both— a  worse  than  useless  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  patriotism.    He 

t  Vol.  V.  p.  120. 
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flung  them  awaj,  not  recklessly,  not 
wantonly,  but  coolly  and  deliber- 
ately, with  high  ana  devoted  hero- 
ism. Posterity  has  justly  awarded 
to  him  high  honour,  bnt  honour  not 
80  high  as  that  with  which  a  future 
posterity  will  encircle  the  names  of 
HaTelock  and  Neill,  of  Clvde  and 
Hodson,  of  the  hero  who  held  the 
lines  at  Balaklava,  and  the  hero  who 
captured  the  princes  of  Delhi— war- 
riors of  the  age  that  has  given  birth 
to  Florence  Nightingale! — the  a^ 
which  Mr  Buskin  tells  us  denies 
Christ! 

Mr  Rnskin  says  that  Leonidas,  St 
Louis,  and  Kelson,  all  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  As  to  one 
of  the  three,  he  is  manifestly  and 
ignorantly  wrong.  St  Louis  died  in 
an  attempt  to  baptise  the  King  of 
Tunis  against  his  will;  an  object 
about  as  legitimate  as  if  the  Sul- 
tan were  to  besiege  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  circumcising  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  His  sanctity  dis- 
played itself  in  ''pursuing  with  blind 
and  cruel  zeal  the  enemies  of  the 
fieiith.'*  France  was  exhausted  of 
men  and  treasures.  The  flower  of 
her  troops  panted  and  died  on  the 
burning  sands  of  Africa,  and  he 
closed  the  last  of  the  crusades  by  an 
inglorious  death,  which  was  inmie- 
diately  followed  by  the  ignominious 
retreat  of  the  remains  of  an  army  of 
six-and-thirty  thousand  men,  whom 
he  had  lured  on  to  destruction  by  the 
hope  of  plunder.*  This  is  Mr  Bus- 
kin's idea  of  dying  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  St  Louis's  sole  argument 
in  favour  of  Christianity  consisted, 
to  use  his  own  language,  m  thrusting 
his  sword  as  far  as  it  would  go  into 
the  belly  of  any  disputant  who  might 
happen  to  be  opposed  to  him !  t  This 
is  Mr  Buskin's  idea  of  the  most  ri^d 
sense  of  duty,  and  most  perfect  faith 
— the  type  of  an  age  which  confessed 
Christ. 

We  almost  fear  to  approach 
the  example  which  Mr  Kuskin 
has  given   as  the  type  of  an  age 
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denying  Christ.  Our  reverence  for 
the  character  of  Nelson  is  so  deep, 
our  disgust  at  the  cowardly  ana 
malignant  insinuation  lurking  under 
the  hypocritical  mask  of  charity  so 
intense,  that  we  can  hardly  trust 
ourselves  with  words  to  express  it. 
Insinuation  is  to  calumny  what  an 
equivocation  is  to  a  lie ;  it  is  slander 
guarded ;  baser,  meaner,  more  cow- 
ardly than  simple  falsehood.  We 
shall,  however,  as  far  as  possible  sup- 
press these  feelings,  and  proceed  to 
supply  Mr  Buskin's  pause,  not  with 
charity,  for  Nelson  needs,  and  Mr 
Buskin  deserves  none,  but  with  a 
few  words  of  simple  truth. 

No  doubt  Mr  Buskin  intended  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
a  recollection  of  the  charges  once  so 
rife  against  Nelson,  and  now  so  fully 
prov^  to  be  groundless,  with  regard 
to  the  execution  of  Caracciolo.  Party 
spirit  long  perverted,  and  the  care- 
lessness of  successive  biographers  ob- 
scured the  truth.  But  since  Sir 
Harris  Nicholas's  publication  of  the 
Nelson  Be^tches,  we  should  have 
supposed  it  to  be  impossible  for 
any  one  honestly  to  repeat  these 
slanders.^ 

The  facts  are  few  and  simple.  Ca- 
racciolo was  a  commodore  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
commanded  a  ship,  called  the  Tan- 
credi,  with  credit.  He  accompanied 
the  King  in  his  flight  to  Palermo. 
By  the  permission  of  the  King  he  re- 
turned to  Naples,  to  avoid  the  confis- 
cation of  his  estates  by  the  Bepubli- 
can  government.  He  deserted  the 
cause  of  the  master  whose  com- 
mission he  held,  and  accepted  the 
command  of  the  Bepublican  marine. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  war, 
and  fired  upon  the  nag  of  the  King 
and  his  allies  the  Endish.  He  was 
captured,  and  brougut  to  the  Fou- 
droyant,  then  the  fls^ship  of  Nelson, 
who  was  High  Admiral  of  the  allied 
navy.  From  Hardy,  and  the  other 
gallant  men  who  served  under  Nel- 
son, and  who  had  known  Caracciolo 


*  OiBBoys  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  59. 

t  *'  L'omme  lay  quand  il  ot  medire  de  la  loy  Creetienne,  ne  doit  pas  deffendre 
)a  loy  Crestienne  ne  mala  que  de  Tesp^,  dequoi  il  doit  dotmer  parmi  It  ventre 
dedene  tant  comme  elle  y  peut  entrer."— Joinvillb,  p.  12 ;  cited  by  Qibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall,  chap.  59. 

X  Deepatehes  and  Letters  of  Lard  NeUon,  vol  ill.  p.  898 ;  Appendix,  C,  p.  499. 
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in  former  days,  he  received  far  more 
compassion  and  consideration  than 
he  aeserved.  Nelson  had  but  one 
daty  to  perform,  and  he  performed 
it  as  he  aid  every  duty  that  he  owed 
to  his  country.  He  ordered  a  court- 
martial,  composed  of  officers  in  the 
Neapolitan  service,  to  be  immediate- 
ly held.  Caracciolo  was  tried,  con- 
victed, sentenced,  and  hanged.  He 
died,  as  he  deserved,  the  ignominious 
death  of  a  deserter  and  a  traitor.  Had 
Nelson  shrunk  from  the  performance 
of  this  act  of  justice,  he  would  have 
been  false  to  his  country,  to  her  allies, 
and  to  himself.  The  story  of  his 
having  acted  under  the  influence  of 
Lady  Hamilton  has  been  refuted  over 
and  over  again.  Itwasinsilenceandin 
solitude  that  he  performed  his  stern 
and  painful  duty.  He  communicated 
with  no  one  but  his  officers,  and  to 
them  his  commands  were  given  in  the 
fewest  possible  words.  There  is  not 
one  particle  of  evidence  that  Lady 
Hamilton  took  any  part  whatever  in 
the  transaction.  The  ignorant  blun- 
ders of  Miss  Williams,  the  spiteful 
insmuations  of  Lord  Holland,  the 
malignantcalamnies  of  Captain  Bren- 
ton,  and  the  revengeful  slanders  of 
Captain  Foote,  have  been  repeatedly 
disproved.  Yet  Mr  Ruskin  has  the 
insolent  audacity  to  crave  "  charity  "  (!) 
for  one  who  was  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  a 
nero  that  the  world  has  seen. 

There  is  nothing  more  painful  in 
Mr  Buskin's  writings  than  the  total 
want  of  reverence  for  things  divine 
or  human  that  pervades  them.  The 
treasures  of  ancient  art,  from  which 
successive  a^es  have  dmnk  deep 
draughts  of  inspiration,  are  to  him 
nothing  but  stumblingblocks  in  a 
dark  valley  of  ruin.*  He  sees  no- 
thing but  "  a  faded  concoction  of 
fringes,  muscular  arms,  and  curly 
heaas**  t  in  Raphael's  impersonation 
of  the  Redeemer  and  his  Apostles,  and 
a  **  pleasant  piece  of  furniture  for  the 
comer  of  a  boudoir"  in  the  Virgin 
mother  of  our  Lord. 

The  same  unhappy  tone  of  mind 
shows  itself  wherever  sacred  subjects 
are  referred  to.  It  is  painful  to  find 
a  person  of  Mr  Ruskin's  education 
adopting,  when  he  has  occasion  to 
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speak  of  the  high  and  solemn  mys- 
teries of  reli^on,  a  tone  of  familianty 
which  has  hitherto  been  confined  to 
the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  sec- 
taries. Still  more  offensive  is  his 
habit  of  dealing  damnation  around 
on  all  who  disagree  with  him.  Thus 
Mr  Corbould  paints  an  "  Iphigenia" 
and  "  a  Daughter  of  Jephthah,"  in  a 
manner  not  accordant  with  Mr  Rus- 
kin's taste,  andforth  with  Mr  Corbould 
"  believes  in  no  Deity  ! "  Now  we 
must  confess  that  Mr  Corbonld's 
"  Dream  of  Fair  Women"  did  not  quite 
realise  our  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
half-dozen  women  most  celebrated  for 
beauty  recorded  in  history,  sacred  or 

Srofane.  We  believe,  however,  that 
Ir  Corbould  was  only  in  part  answer- 
able for  this  shortcoming.  The  prin- 
cipal figure,  we  have  been  told,  was  a 
portrait,  and  we  believe  that  what 
we  cannot  help  considering  the  some- 
what questionable  taste  of  represent- 
ing that  lady,  whoever  she  may  be, 
as  the  centre  of  a  group  of  what  Mr 
Thackeray  calls  *'  Clipstone  Street 
nymphs" — ladies  who  assume  for  the 
nonce  the  character  of  Cleopatra  or 
Meg  Merrilees,  Joan  of  Arc  or  Fair 
Rosamond— is  not  chargeable  on  Mr 
Corbould.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
what  absurd  insolence  to  ground  upon 
it  a  charge  of  atheism  against  the 
artist !  Mr  Corbould  may,  however, 
console  himself.  He  only  shares  the 
common  fate  of  the  wnole  nation. 
We  have  all  (except,  of  course.  Mr 
Ruskin)  "  wholly  rejected  all  tnese 
heathenish.  Jewish,  and  other  such 
beliefs,  ana  have  accepted  for  things 
worshipful,  absolutely  nothing  but 
pairs  of  ourselves ;  taking  for  idols, 
gods,  or  objects  of  veneration,  the  in- 
finitesimal points  of  humanity,  Mr 
and  Mrs  P.,  and  the  Misses  and  Master 
Fs."4: 

Now  of  this  we  can  only  say  to  Mr 
Ruskin,  like  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek, 
"  In  sooth  thou  wast  in  very  gracious 
fooling  last  night  when  thou  spokest 
of  Pigrogromitus^  and  of  the  Vapians 
passing  the  eaumoxtal  of  Queous ; 
'twas  very  gooa,  i*  faith." 

Mr  Ruskin  has  become  powerless 
for  blame.  Mr  Mulready  and  Mr 
Maclise  may  be  well  content  to  share 
his  condemnation  with  Raphael  and 


*  Lectures,  p.  219.  t  Modem  PainUrs,  iU.  54.  t  Notes,  1869,  p.  42. 
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Marillo.  Mr  Creswick  and  Mr  David 
Roberts  will  not  consider  themselves 
in  bad  company  with  Claude,  Salvator, 
Potussin,  and  Canaletto.  But  his 
praise  is  not  so  hannless. 

"  Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learned  are 
rufht. 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite." 

His  fulsome  adulation  of  Turner  is 
simply  ridiculous.  Tumer'sfame  owes 
just  as  much  to  MrRuskin  as  Shake* 
8peaTe*8  does  to  Mr  Charles  Eean. 
We  mean  no  disrespect  to  that  gentle- 
man, who  has  far  too  just  an  esti- 
mate of  his  own  merits  to  suppose 
that  we  should  design  to  place  mm  in 
the  same  category  with  Mr  Ruskin. 
We  simply  use  the  illustration,  be- 
cause tnose  who  would  not  have 
known  the  merits  of  Shakespeare 
but  for  the  scenic  representations  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre,  are  just  about 
upon  a  par,  as  to  literary  knowledge, 
with  those  who  would  not  have 
known  the  merits  of  Turner  but  for 
Mr  Ruskin's  writings,  in  art-know- 
ledge. 

But  upon  some  artists  of  real 
ability  his  commendation  has  had  a 
most  mischievous  effect.  Mr  Wal- 
lis,  fifr  Brett,  and  Mr  Windus,  have 
been  perhaps  the  principal  sufferers. 
We  mention  their  names  with  sin- 
cere respect  for  their  talents,  and 
a  hope  that  they  may  shake  them- 
selves  free  from  the  incubus  that 
has  had  so  pernicious  an  effect  upon 
their  genius.  There  is  another  art- 
iste with  higher  and  longer  estab- 
lisned  claims  to  admiration,  to  whom 
we  must  address  a  few  words  of  re- 
spectful remonstrance. 

Mr  Noel  Paton  early  proved  how 
richly  he  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  gift  of  playful  fancy.  His 
**  Oberon  and  Titania,"  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  is  a  living  wit- 
ness of  this.  His  picture  of  "  Home  " 
established  his  right  to  the  highest 
place  as  a  master  of  all  that  is  pa- 
thetic in  art,  of  all  that  can  touch 
the  deepest  sympathies  of  human 
nature ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  it 
proved  that  he  thoroughly  knew 
now  to  make  every  detau  of  a  pic- 
ture contribute  to  the  main  object 
and  main  interest,  still  retaining  its 
subordinate  place,  and  not  obtruding 
its  faultless  execution  on  the  eye. 
His  ^  Dante  and  Beatrice  "  (a  picture 
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which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  never 
exhibited,  but  which  we  once  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see)  was  a  chaste 
and  poetic  embodiment  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  great  Florentine  worthy 
of  the  original  conception,  and  admir- 
able in  drawing  and  execution.  With 
these  gifts  of  genius,  what  malign 
influence  has  induced  Mr  Paton  to 
stoop  to  the  cataleptic  contortions, 
the  crude  colour,  ana  the  microscopic 
nimling  of  "The  Bluidy  Tryste," 
and,  stni  worse,  to  the  accumulated 
horrors  of  "  In  Memoriam  ? "  We 
make  this  remonstrance  with  feelings 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
artist,  and  gratitude  for  the  delight 
we  have  received  from  his  works.  We 
implore  him  to  retrace  his  steps ;  and 
we  can  suggest  to  him  no  safer  guide, 
no  l)etter  teacher,  and,  in  the  present 
day,  we  may  add,  no  higher  example, 
than  his  former  self. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  powers  of  Mr 
Ruskin's  eloquence  :  and  we  must 
admit  that  here  and  there  we  have 
met  with  passages  which  induced  us 
to  say  with  Lorenzo, 

"  The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  g<x>d  words." 

But,  upon  examination,  we  have  inva- 
riably found  that  these  grandiloauent 
sentences  were  like  the  little  Iwy's 
india-rubber  ball,  immortalised  by 
the  pencil  of  Leech  and  the  pen  of 
Punch : — 

"  Scientific  Governess,  Joq *  My  dear, 

if  you  puncture  this  ball,  it  will  collapse. 
Do  you  understand  me  ? ' 

"  LiUle  Boy. — *  0  yes !  You  mean,  if 
I  prick  it,  it  will  go  squash.'  " 

So,  when  we  pricked  Mr  Ruskins 
rotund  periods  with  the  smallest 
possible  point  of  common-sense,  we 
have  invariably  found  that  they  "go 
squash.** 

We  were  for  some  time  puzzled  as 
to  the  source  from  which  this  pecu- 
liar style  of  eloquence  is  derived, 
but  we  have  at  last  discovered  it. 
Apropos  of  Mr  Hook's  very  clever 
picture  "Luff^  Boy,**  Mr  Ruskin 
breaks  forth  with  the  following  rhap- 
sody on  things  in  general : — 

"  War  with  France  ?  It  may  be.  And 
they  say  good  ships  are  building  at  Cher- 
bourg.    War  with  Russia  t     That  also 
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is  conceivable ;  and  the  RuasianB  invent 
machines  that  explode  under  water  by 
means  of  knobs.  War  with  the  fiend  in 
ourselves !  That  may  not  so  easily  come 
to  pass,  he  and  we  being  in  close  treaty 
hitherto,  yet  perhaps  in  good  time  may 
be  looked  for.  And  against  enemies 
foreign  or  international,  French,  Sclav- 
onic, or  demoniac,  what  arms  have  we 
to  count  upon  ?  I  hear  of  good  artillery- 
practice  at  Woolwich  ;  of  new  methods 
of  sharpening  sabres,  invented  by  Sikhs ; 
of  a  modem  condition  of  the  blood  of 
Nessus,  which  sets  sails  on  fire,  and 
makes  an  end  of  Herculean  ships  like 
Phoenixes.  All  which  may  perhaps  be 
well,  or  perhaps  ill,  for  us.*'  ♦ 

Now,  it  came  into  oar  head  when 
we  read  this  oracular  passa^,  that, 
like  Mr  Sneer  in  the  Critic^  we 
had  "heard  something  like  it  before," 
and  after  slight  search  we  found  the 
great  architype  of  all  Mr  Ruskin*s  elo- 
quence in  the  captain  of  the  "  Cau- 
tious Clara.** 

"  My  name 's  Jack  Buusby  I  And 
what  I  says  I  stands  to ;  whereby — why 
not  ?  If  so,  what  odds  ?  can  any  man 
say  otherwise  ?    No.    Awast,  then." 

Our  readers  see  that  Jack  Bunsby 
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was  no  less  infallible  than  John 
Buskin.  We  shall  soon  find  that  he 
was  fully  as  oracular : — 

'^  Do  I  believe  that  this  here  son  and 
heir 's  gone  down,  my  lads  ?  Mayhap. 
Do  I  say  so !  Which  ?  If  a  skipper 
stands  out  by  Sin'  Qeoi^*s  Channel, 
makin'  for  the  Downs,  what^s  right 
a-head  of  him?  The  Goodwins.  He 
isn't  forced  to  run  upon  the  Goodwins, 
but  he  may.  The  b^unngs  of  this  ob- 
servation lays  in  the  application  on  it. 
That  an't  no  part  of  my  duty.  Awast, 
then.  Keep  a  bright  look-out  forward, 
and  good-luck  to  you." 

Mystery  and  unintelligibility  have 
in  all  ages  been  the  grand  resource 
of  those  who  wished  to  impose  upon 
the  gullibility  of  the  world,  and  to 
pass  for  being  wiser  than  their  neigh- 
bours. Quacks  religious,  quacks 
moral,  quacks  political,  and  quacks 
literary,  have  resorted  to  them  no 
less  than  quacks  medical  and  quacks 
legal,  and  nowhere  will  they  be 
found  in  greater  abundance  than  in 
the  ponderous  tomes  with  which, 
year  after  year,  Mr  Ruskiu  burdens 
our  groaning  table. 


Notts,  1859,  p.  26. 
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TH£  LAST  FBENCH  HEBO  : 

BEENO  SOHX  OBAPTEBS  OF  A   VERT  FRENCH  NOVEL  NOT  TET   PUBUSHED. 
BT  ALEXANDRE  SUE-SAND,  FILS. 


CHAPTER   L 


I  ASK  jou,  my  reader,  to  picture  me 
as  a  young  man  nineteen  years  of  age, 
just  entering  Parisian  life. 

Imagine,  also,  that  I  am  of  a  pas- 
sionately ardent  temperament,  under 
the  influence  of  which  I  persuaded, 
two  weeks  ago,  a  young  person,  also 
of  a  passionately  ardent  temperament, 
to  run  away  with  me  from  a  convent 
where  she  was  being  educated. 

Imadne,  further,  that  while  seated 
after  breakfast  in  my  apartment 
smoking  my  cigar,  I  receive  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  her;  and  then 
ask  yourself  what  must  be  my  feel- 
ings at  perusing  it. 

**  ANoiuQUE  Papillon  to  Auqustb 
Orenouille. 

**  My  FRIEND,— You  remember  our 
compact  Actuated  by  the  same  im- 
pulse, perhaps  by  the  siftne  presenti- 
ment, we  took  along  with  our  vows 
of  love  this  other  vow,  that  directly 
either  of  us  should  perceive  our  fet- 
ters of  silk  becoming  for  one  of  us 
fetters  of  lead,  the  change  should  be 
frankly  avowed  and  the  chain  cast 
off.  Ajid  we  did  right.  To  what  end 
should  the  mask  of  constancy  be 
maintained  when  the  heart  is  no 
longer  the  same  ?  Why  continue  to 
walk  hand  in  hand  in  the  same  linked 
intimacy  as  before,  while  the  averted 
glance,  fixed  on  another  object,  no 
longer  guides  in  the  former  paths  of 
love  the  devious  and  hesitating  foot- 
steps? Why  offer  on  the  cold  and 
banren  shrine  of  fidelity  the  sacrifice 
of  reason  and  truth  1  In  fine,  why 
at  seventeen,  with  flowers  springing 
on  all  sides  in  the  parterre  of  life, 
should  I  obstinately  continue  to  press 
to  my  bosom  the  rose  I  have  gathered, 
when  its  thorns  annoy  and  distract 
me?  You,  my  friend,  would  not 
thank  me  for  a  forced  fidelity,  nor 
will  you  reproach  me  for  an  honest 
inconstancy.  My  heart,  which  can- 
not deceive,  tells  me  it  is  better  to 
be  faithfully  fickle  than  falsely  true. 


"On  perusing  these  sentiments, 
you  will  perhaps  say  that  the  tears  I 
shed,  the  love  I  expressed  for  you  at 
our  parting  yestenlay,  were  feiened 
— that  I  must  even  then  have  been 
meditating  disloyalty  to  our  mutual 
passion,  l^ot  so,  my  dear  Auguste 
— heaven  and  the  Virgin,  who  nave 
witnessed  m^  struggle  and  tempta- 
tion, will  witness  also  my  truth. 
Yesterday  I  was  as  sincere  in  my 
professions  as  I  now  am  in  my  re- 
cantation. Let  us  part,  then,  my 
friend,  with  mutual  esteem,  since  the 
passion  I  felt  for  you  is  transferred 
to  another.  Who  that  other  is  ^on 
may  not  perhaps  care  to  know ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  at  first  sight  of 
him,  my  heart  (which  can  never  de- 
ceive me)  warned  me  of  the  presence 
of  its  master.  For  a  time,— upwards 
of  an  hour,— I  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  influence.  Your  last  whispers 
still  dwelt  in  my  ears,  the  very  wax 
of  your  mustache  still  lingered  on 
my  cheek.  I  retired  to  my  chamber 
— my  Bufferings  were  horrible.     I 

Eassed  a  dreaoful  night,  distracted 
y  thoughts  of  you  and  of  your  rival, 
of  my  old  and  of  my  new  love.  But 
I  prayed  for  guidance,  and  not  in 
vam.  A  celestial  ray  lit  my  soul 
and  directed  my  choice.  Yet  still  I 
felt  this  morning  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation ;  but  only  a  moment's — the 
*ight  of  the  beloved  object  fixed  my 
fate,  and  I  knew  that  hitherto  I  had 
been  dwelling  with  you  only  in  the 
antechamber  of  Love,  whose  gorgeous 
saloons  I  now  enter  under  other 
auspices.  Adieu,  my  friend  ;  yet,  ere 
we  part,  let  me  recall  once  again  the 
intoxicating  hours  that  we  have  spent 
together.  Let  me  remember  for  a 
moment  the  gloomy  conventual  veil 
which  was  to  have  hidden  me  from 
the  paradise  of  the  outer  world,  and 
which  you,  with  brave  and  devoted 
hand,  tore  away.  Let  remembrance 
for  a  moment  dwell  fondly  on  the 
fortnight  we  have  since  so  sweetly 
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passed  in  the  repture  of  our  first 
romance.  Let  those  moments,  hal- 
lowed by  youth  and  passion,  be  for 
ever  sacred.  Enough !  they  are  past. 
Adieu !  ^ 

"  Anoelique  Papillon." 

Again,  I  ask,  what  would  you,  my 
reader,  have  felt  at  receiving  such  a 
letter  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
imagined  1  You  doubtless  answer — 
the  terrible  recoil  of  impetuous  pas- 
sion, the  turmoil  of  a  neart  whose 
holiest  aspirations  and  most  sacred 
confidences  have  been  outraged.  And 
you  are,  my  reader,  right  in  the  gen- 
eral view,  though  not  m  the  particu- 
lar case.  I  reiul  this  letter,  so  well 
calculated  to  raise  the  tornado  of  the 
souL  with  perfect  calmness.  The 
cambric  on  my  bosom  did  not  heave 
— the  glow  01  my  ciffar  was  not  for 
an  instant  brightenea  by  the  hastier 
breath  of  anger,  nor  were  the  jets  of 
smoke  accelerated  by  the  convulsions 
of  disappointment.  I  perused  it  with 
the  same  tranquillity  as  if  it  had  been 
a  matter  the  most  indifferent,  and 
the  reason  was,  that  at  the  same 
hour  when  Ang6lique  posted  this 
letter  for  me,  I  had  despatched  the 
following  one  to  her,  so  that  the  mis- 
sives must  have  crossed  on  their 
way  :— 

"  AuaUSTE  GrENOUILLE  to  ANG&ilQUB 

Papillok. 

"Anoeuque,— Heaven,  that  for 
two  rapturous  weeks  has  smiled  upon 
our  passion,  is  now  hostile.  A  vision 
has  appeared  in  my  path  forbidding 
the  continuance  of  our  felicity.  Listen, 
my  friend. 

''Three  days  ago  I  was  at  the 
Louvre,  filling  my  mind  to  overflow- 
ing with  the  ideas  of  the  great 
pamters,  and,  by  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  subjects,  gathering  that 
mingled  aroma  so  grateful  to  the 
taste  of  our  age  and  country,  which 
arises  from  a  due  combination  of 
sentimental  religion  with  the  volup- 
tuousness of theneathen  mythology. 
What  can  be  more  striking,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  pleasing,  than 
the  contrast  between  the  two  opijo- 
site  aspects  of  life,  asceticism  ana  in- 
dulgence, placed  in  juxtaposition. 
For  of  what  docs  life  consist,  Ang^. 


lique,  except  of  two  classes— those 
who  are  still  votaries  of  love  and 
pleasure,  and  those  who,  no  longer 
capable  of  enjoyment,  pass  the  rem- 
nant of  their  days  in  melancholy  re- 
membrance—a terrestrial  purgatory 
which  serves  to  balance  the  account 
between  youth  and  heaven?  Some 
day,  when  fortune  shall  afford  me  the 
means  of  expressing  the  more  ex- 
alted conceptions  of  my  soul,  I  will 
commission  some  great  artist  to 
condense  these  sentiments,  now 
diffused  over  many  pictures  of  dif- 
ferent styles,  into  one  triumphant 
work,  where  a  Magdalen,  recumbent 
in  a  charnel-house,  shall  seek  to  de- 
tach her  reluctant  thoughts  from  the 
still  seductive  pleasures  of  the  world 
(on  which,  in  the  background,  the  art- 
ist shall  lavish  all  his  warm  imagina- 
tion), bv  pressing  to  her  bosom  the 
skull  of  a  former  lover,  out  of  which 
worms  shall  be  creeping.  You,Ang6- 
lique,  when  years  shall  have  ripened 
your  beauties,  will  make  a  charming 
Magdalen.  But  this  refined  artistic 
treat  I  shall  reserve  for  my  old  age. 

"Thus  agreeably  occupied,  and 
predisposed  for  tender  sentiment,  I 
saw  enter  atone  door, passing  through 
to  the  other,  a  lady — in  fact,  there 
were  two,  but  of  one  only  I  would 
speak,  for  one  only  engrossed  my 
tnoughts.  Her  shape  was  perfectly 
just ;  her  dress  was  evidently  a  chef- 
(Tonivre  of  the  most  successful  of 
Parisian  modistes;  her  bonnet,  in 
particular,  was  an  exquisite  produc- 
tion, trimmed  with  costlv  lace,  and 
furnished  with  a  veil  of  the  same, 
through  which  bloomed  a  roseate 
complexion,  which  put  to  shame  by 
its  delicacy  the  tints  of  Kaphael  and 
Corregio  upon  the  walls  around  us. 
Between  her  bonnet  and  her  snowy 
neck  had  escaped  a  tress  of  flaxen 
hair,  such  as  might  be  expected  to 
accompany  that  delicate  blonde  skin 
with  its  vermilion  tints.  I  need  not 
explain  to  one  so  sympathetic  as 
yourself  the  power  there  is  in  con- 
trast to  stir  afresh  the  emotions  of 
the  heart,  and  in  this  instance  it  had 
its  full  effect.  My  admiration,  at- 
tracted before  by  your  clear  olive 
skin  and  warm  tints  and  dark  hair, 
Ang6Uque,  now  oscillated  violently 
in  the  opposite  direction:  I  had 
never  before  experienced  a  feeling  bq 
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sadden  and  so  powerful  as  for  ibis 
fair  stranger. 

**  At  the  first  glance  which  she  cast 
in  my  direction,  I  saw  that  the  at- 
traction was  mutnal.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  recapitulate  the  steps  by 
which  kindred  spirits,  magnetically 
attracted,  approach  each  other  in 
such  circumstances:  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  I  soon  found  myself  seated 
at  the  side  of  this  charming  being, 
exchanging  with  her  those  delicious 
nothings  which  at  once  veil  and  ex- 
press the  emotions  of  the  soul. 

''Ang^lique,  you  know  what  a 
charm  mystery  has  for  me,  as  for  all 
imaginative,  poetic  natures.  There 
was  about  this  woman  enough  of  the 
mysterious  to  complete  the  spell  to 
which  I  was  yielding. 

'*  In  the  first  place,  I  observed  that 
she  never  laughed,  nor  even  smiled, 
but  received  my  aayest  sallies  with 
perfect  gravity,  though  her  replies 
showed  that  she  possessed,  like  all 
superior  souls,  keen  sympathy  with 
wit. 

"Can  it  be,  Ang^ique,  that  this 
adorable  being  has  some  secret  grief 
shadowing  her  spirit  ?  Yet  her  con- 
versation was  light  and  playinl,  and 
her  speaking  eye  betokened  no  sor- 
row. 

"  Before  we  parted  I  besought  this 
bright  vision  to  say  by  what  name  I 
should  remember  her. 

''  She  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  replied,  as  she  pressed  my  hand, 
*  Call  me  Ninon,  my  friend.' 

*' Ninon!  what  pleasing  emotions 
does  the  name  excite !  re<^ling  as  it 
does  Ninon  de  TEuclos,  the  beautv 
whose  charms  were  not  only  unrival- 
led amon^  her  contemporaries,  but 
who  continued  to  enchant  three  gen- 
erations of  lovers.  On  her  my  fancy 
had  always  dwelt  with  peculiar  in- 
terest. The  enterprising  spirit  of  a 
French  lover  finds  its  keenest  zest  in 
what  is  removed  from  the  common- 
place and  humdrum  order  of  attach- 
ments; and  it  has  ever  been  afavourite 
thought  of  mine,  that  Ninon  in  her 
old  age,  as  having  something  super- 
natural in  her  charms,  must  have 
been  a  more  lovable  object  than  in 
the  freshest  bloom  of  her  youth. 

"I  accepted  the  name,  then,  as  a 
happy  omen,  and  departed  in  a  deli- 
rium of  joy. 


"On  the  following  day  we  met 
again.  The  same  place  witnessed 
our  interview. 

"She  was  beautiful,  bewitching, 
mysterious  as  ever— nay,  even  more 
mysterious. 

"  *  Take  care,'  she  said,  as  I  urged 
my  suit  with  ardour;  'do  not  be 
rash  !  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  I 
am  called  Ninon !' 

"*You  are  called  Ninon,'  I  said, 
fervently,  'because  you  are  irresist- 
ible, and  because  heaven  will  not 
suffer  such  beauty  to  fade !' 

"An  inexpressible  melancholy  stole 
over  Ninon's  countenance.  *Tbe 
great  Mirabeau,'  said  she,  '  told  me 
just  the  same.' 

"  *  Mirabeau !'  I  cried;  *  but  he  was 
dead  before  I  was  bom.  Surely  you 
are  jesting.' 

"  *  I  am  serious,  my  friend,'  said 
Ninon. 

"  Ang6lique,  this  woman,  who  is  so 
beautiful,  who  never  smiles,  who  calls 
herself  Ninon,  who  talks  of  having 
conversed  with  Mirabeau,  is  an  enig- 
ma the  most  enchanting. 

"Yesterday  we  met  again  and 
again  in  the  Louvre.  Again  I  was 
subdued  by  the  intoxicating  influence 
of  her  presence — subdued,  yet  ex- 
alted :  never  had  I  been  so  brilliant 
—BO  seductive.  I  urged  my  passion 
with  fervour.  I  gazed  into  those 
charming  eyes,  whose  azure  depths 
were  still  hidden  by  that  eternal 
veil,  which  she  never  lifts.  I  was 
about  to  draw  towards  her  more 
closely— to  whisper  yet  more  ten- 
derly, when,  casting  my  eyes  around 
to  assure  myself  that  there  was  no 
spectator  of  our  happiness,  I  beheld 
a  well-known  figure. 

"  *  Heavens  !  I  said,  starting, 
and  relinquishing  her  hand,  'my 
father!' 

"  Ninon's  eyes  at  the  exclamation 
followed  mine.  Instantly  she  was 
violently  agitated— she  trembled — 
her  lips  quivered,  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  thought  she  was  about 
to  faint,  but  that  her  roseate  com- 
plexion remained  lovely  as  ever. 

" '  What  did  you  say,  my  friend  V 
she  gasped. 

"  *  Yonder  stands  my  father,'  I  re- 

Elied.    '  But  calm  yourself,  Ninon — 
e  has  not  observed  us— he  is  passing 
into  the  next  room.' 
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''  In  effect,  my  father  disappeared 
without  appearing  to  notice  us. 

"  *  My  friend/  murmured  Ninon, 
fiaintly,  *  we  must  part.  Fate  wills 
that  our  brief  dream  of  happiness 
should  now  end.  Adieu,  Augusta 
I  will  write  this  night  to  tell  all.  Bo 
not  attempt  to  follow  me.'  So  sav- 
ing, she  pressed  my  arm  convulsively 
and  disappeared. 

"  Angelique,  this  woman  who  never 
smiles,  who  calls  herself  Ninon,  who 
talks  of  having  conversed  with  Mira- 
beau,  and  who  is  violently  agitated 
at  sight  of  my  father,  is  not  only  an 
enchanting  enigma,  but  one  that  it  has 
become  a  necessity  of  my  life  to  solve. 

"  To  that  solution  I  devote  myself. 
It  is  therefore  that,  in  virtue  of  our 


agreement,  I  say  to  you,  Adieu ! 
Adieu,  Ang^ique  !  you  must  ever  re- 
main the  most  charming  vision  of 
my  life,  with  one  exception.  That 
exception  is  Ninon. 

"  AUGUSTE  GEKNOmLLB." 

The  reader  will  now  understand 
why  I  received  my  conge  from  Angd- 
lique  with  such  perfect  philosophy. 
Some  may  ascribe  our  simultaneous 
wish  for  the  termination  of  our  inti- 
macy to  chance,  some  to  a  magnetic 
influence.  But  the  heart  is  never  so 
alive  to  pious  feeling  as  when  subli- 
mated by  love;  and  in  my  present 
exalted  mood  I  read  with  clearer 
vision  in  this  strange  concurrence 
the  will  of  heaven. 


CHAPTER  IL 


My  father  had  married  early  in 
life  a  pretty  'roturih'e  a^inst  the 
will  of  his  family,  who  wished  him 
to  wed  a  rich  though  deformed  scion 
of  the  noblesse.  However,  with  the 
ardour  of  youth  he  listened  only  to 
the  dictates  of  his  heart,  which,  as  he 
afterwards  acknowledged,  was  highly 
imprudent ;  for  by  taking  the  bride 
selected  for  him,  he  would  have  se- 
cured her  fortune  without  incurring 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  her 
society^  he  would  have  kept  on  terms 
with  his  family ;  and,  finally,  he  ne^d 
not  have  debarred  himself  from  the 
pleasure  of  my  mother's  company, 
merely  because  he  had  been  inauced 
from  motives  of  convenance  to  marry 
another.  Later  in  life  he  saw  this — 
but  wisdom  came  too  late.  He  chose 
otherwise,  and  from  that  moment 
separated  from  his  family,  dropping 
even  their  name  ;  and,  taking  that  of 
niy  mother,  was  known  simply  as 
M.  Grenouille.  He  continuea  after 
his  marriage  to  live  on  an  estate 
which  mv  mother's  father,  a  pawn- 
broker of  the  Mont-de-Pi^t6,  left  to 
them  in  a  distant  province  ;  and  as  he 
continued  to  entertain  feelings  of 
rancour  against  his  father,  whom  he 
considered  to  have  treated  him  with 
harshness,  it  happened  that  I  grew 
up  in  profound  ignorance  of  my  pe- 
digree. 

My  mother  died  early,  and  my 
father,  who  was  of  an  extremely  af- 


fectionate nature,  remained  inconsol- 
able. I  never  remember  him  other- 
wise than  despondent  and  depressed  : 
and  though,  oeing  a  handsome  ana 
attractive  man,  he  made  many  con- 
quests, and  indulged,  for  the  bejguile- 
ment  of  his  widowed  loneliness,  in  a 
great  number  of  intimate  female 
friendships,  which  his  late  wife's  re- 
lations viewed  with  pity  and  respect, 
yet  I  am  convinced  that  his  heart 
remained  faithful  to  the  memory  of 
his  departed  saint,  whose  tomb  he 
constantly  visited  in  company  with 
the  different  fair  ones  who  desired  to 
console  him  for  her  loss.  It  was  a 
sad  pleasure  to  my  father,  and  one 
indicative  of  his  sentimental  and 
imaginative  nature,  to  cause  each  one 
of  them  to  lay  wreaths  of  immortelles 
on  the  tomb,  in  number  proportioned 
to  her  place  in  the  order  of  succession 
to  his  affections:  thus  the  first 
placed  one,  the  twentv-fifth  twenty- 
five,  and  so  on :  and  as  he  never 
permitted  any  of  them  to  be  removed, 
the  monument  was  in  course  of  time 
quite  hidden  by  these  garlands,  the 
testimonies  of  his  unalterable  con- 
jugal devotion.  His  enjoyments, 
however,  were  all  tinged  with  this 
melancholy  hue ;— he  never  recov- 
ered his  spirits,  and  remained  id- 
ways  a  kind  of  gloomy  Don  Juan.  • 
My  father,  being  in  easy  circum- 
stances—for the  pawnbroker  was  rich 
and  generous— made  me  a  handsome 
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allowance,  and  never  demanded  any 
account  of  its  disposal  Accordingly. 
I  was  enabled  to  enjoy  to  the  full 
all  the  pleasures  of  rarisian  society 
immediately  on  entering  it 

On  the  night  following  the  scene 
in  the  Louvr^  which  has  been  nar- 
rated in  my  letter  to  Ang^lique,  I 
found  myself  at  the  Opera  Oomique 
before  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  I^o 
man  with  a  heart  will  need  to  ask 
what  took  me  there,  for  his  heart 
will  sufficiently  inform  him— it  is 
unnecessary,  therefore,  to  say  that  I 
expected  to  behold  Ninon. 

Before  she  appeared  I  knew  of  her 
approach  by  an  electric  current  which 
passed  through  me,  causing  my  heart 
to  palpitate  violently.  A  noble  hu- 
mility made  me  lower  my  eyes  as 
she  entered,  and  it  was  not  till  she 
had  taken  ner  seat  that  I  ventured 
to  glance  towards  her.  She  raised 
her  lorgnette— a  look  and  motion  of 
her  fan  made  me  feel  that  I  was  re- 
cognised. 0  there  was  something 
inexpressibly  delicious  in  the  thought 
that  these  rays  of  intelligence,  hke 
the  wires  of  the  telegraph,  passed 
through  crowds  without  revealing 
the  messa^  they  bore,  except  to  him 
who  was  destined  to  profit  by  it. 

I  know  not  what  passed  on  the 
stage,  for  thither  I  never  directed  my 
eyes ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  a  perform- 
ance of  merit,  smce  the  applause  was 
frequent  and  the  laughter  loud.  But 
what  did  attract  my  attention  even 
from  Ninon  was  a  conversation  that 
was  passing  between  the  occupants 
of  two  stalk  behind  me. 

**  Pardieu !  she  is  wonderful,"  said 
the  old  Vicomte  de  Clos-Vougeot, 
whom  I  knew  by  sight,  directing  his 
opera-glass  towards  Ninon's  box. 

"  There  is  no  change  perceptible 
since  I  first  saw  her  in  that  very 
hox,  with  the  great  Mirabeau  lean- 
ing over  her,  holding  her  fan,"  said 
his  companion,  the  venerable  Comte 
de  Chateau-Margaux. 

''  I  have  not  seen  her  until  to-night 
since  her  marriage  with  the  Marquis 
de  Toiyours-Vert  One  might  ima- 
gine that  she  had  been  buried  for  a 
generation  or  so,  and  been  dug  up 
quifce  fresh^"  said  the  Vicomte.  "She 
has  been  living  abroad,  I  think." 

"That  makes  her  reappearance 
seem  all  the  more  extraordinaiy," 
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returned  the  Comte  de  Chateau-Mar- 
^x.  "  She  must  have  gone  to  sleep 
m  an  enchanted  palace  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  woke 
up  to  find  her  former  admirers  either 
ghosts  or  greybeards." 

"They  say  she  has  had  no  lover 
since  Mirabeau,"  observed  the  Vi- 
comte; "  she  amuses  herself  with  the 
passions  she  continues  to  inspire,  but 
favours  none." 

Heavens!  what  delightful  exulta- 
tion did  this  inspire  in  my  breast] 
I  could  have  clasped  the  venerable 
Vicomte  de  Clos-Vougeot  to  my 
bosom. 

"A  thought  strikes  me,"  he  re- 
sumed presently ;  "  she  must  have 
had  the  Wandering  Jew  for  a  lover 
in  early  life,  and  imbibed  a  portion 
of  his  perpetuity." 

"I  wish  I  knew  the  secret  by 
which  she  preserves  so  weU,"  said 
the  Comte  de  Chateau-Margaux.  "  I 
would  reveal  it  to  the  Comtesse  d^ 
Chateau-Margaux,  who  must  be 
about  her  age,  and  I  would  then  per- 
mit myself  to  eiyoy  that  lady's  so- 
ciety  much  oftener  than  I  do  at  pre^* 
sent." 

"  One  remarkable  thing  about  her 
is,  that  she  never  smiles, '  remarked 
the  Vicomte.  "  Observe  how  stoically 
she  watches  the  performance,  while 
all  aroiwd  her  are  convulsed  with 
laughter." 

This  was  true,  and  it  confirmed  my 
previous  observation  in  my  letter  to 
Ang^lic^ue.  But  at  that  moment 
something  especially  ridiculous  must 
have  occurred  on  the  stage ;  for  Ninon 
(or  rather  the  Marquise  de  Toiyours- 
Vert),  after  an  apparent  struggle  to 
resist  joining  in  tne  mirth  of  the  au- 
dience, suddenly  burst. into  uncon- 
trollable laughter.  She^mmediately 
put  her  hanoQcerchief  td  her  face  and 
left  the  house. 

It  was  very  singular.  Had  she 
made  a  vow  against  laughter?  or 
was  it  in  displeasure  with  herself  at 
yielding  to  so  trivial  an  emotion,  that 
she  quitted  the  scene  1  I  knew  not 
But  this  I  knew,  that  she  was  th^ 
Marquise  de  Toijjours-Vert,  and  thai 
she  nad  not  without  reason  called 
herself  Ninon.  Her  beauty  derived 
for  me  tenfold  piquancy  from  the 
two  circumstances  of  her  great  age 
and  her  former  intimacy  with  so  emij 
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nent  (thong^  perhaps  in  such  matters 
Bomewhat  inaiscriminate)  a  person- 
a«;e  as  Mirabean.  As  to  the  words 
she  had  uttered  on  quitting  me,  I 
considered  tiiem  merely  as  the  ex- 
pression of  one  of  those  caprices 
which  the  breath  of  love  dissipates 
in  a  moment,  and  I  awaited  with  per- 
fect confidence  the  expknation  which 
her  letter  would  bring  next  morning. 

So  speculating,  I  quitted  the  opera- 
house,  where  nothiog  now  remained 
to  interest  me.  In  the  lobby  I 
encountered  the  Count  de  Monte- 
Orista 

'*  Remember  jovl  sup  with  me  to- 
night, llGrenouille,'*  said  the  Count, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  a 
short  time  before ;  "  may  I  offer  you 
a  seat  in  my  carriage )  ** 

I  accepted,  and  was  waiting  to 
hear  the  carriage  announced  in  its 
turn,  when  a  person  who  was  super- 
intending a  telegraph  in  a  comer  of 
the  saloon  said,  ^  M.  le  Comte,  your 
carriage  is  telegraphed ;  it  is  now  dis- 
tant two  hundred  and  fifty-seren 
yards,  and  will  be  at  the  door  in 
twelve  seconds  and  a  half." 

"^  Good!"  said  the  Count  ''Itisa 
little  arrangement  of  my  own,"  he 
observed,  in  answer  to  my  inquiring 
look.  ''  I  dislike  having  my  name 
shouted  out.  I  have  therefore  esta- 
blished a  private  tdegraph,  by  which 
my  coadunan  communicates  with 
me." 

Descending  to  a  private  door,  we 
found  the  Count's  carriage  in  the  act 
of  drawing  up.  It  was  a  magnificent 
equipage,  dntwn  by  eight  cream- 
colour^  horses,  harnessed  with  gold- 


laee  of  the  same  pattern  as  that  worn 
by  officers  of  the  royal  household, 
and  was  preceded  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  outriders,  on  grey  Arabs  of  the 
true  breed  of  Um  desert  The  coach- 
man and  lackeys  wore  bouquets  of 
precious  stones,  made  to  imitate 
flowers.  We  ukik.  our  seats,  and  I 
thought  we  should  be  obliged  to  re- 
main for  some«  time  stationanr,  as 
there  was  an  immense  string  of  car- 
riages before  u&  Scarcely  had  the 
door  closed  on  us,  however,  before 
we  were  in  motion. 

Surprised  at  the  dead  silence  which 
reigned  around  us,  and  which  had 
replaced  suddenly  the  rattle  and 
hubbub  of  the  street  I  looked  out 
of  the  window  and  found  we  were 
traversing  a  long  vaulted  tunnel,  lit 
with  rows  of  lamps.  After  proceed- 
ing some  distance  we  emerged  into 
the  courtvard  of  the  Gounrs  hotel, 
which  I  tnen  perceived  was  the  ter- 
minus of  several  tunnels  like  that  we 
had  just  quitted. 

"  These  tunnels,"  quietly  remarked 
the  Count  as  we  ascended  the  steps 
of  the  grand  entrance,  *' communi- 
cate witn  all  the  principal  places  of 
amusement  in  Paris.  I  have  had 
them  coDstructed  because  I  dislike 
waiting  for  my  carriage,  or  being  de- 
layed Ey  a  throng." 

Lost  in  amazement  at  the  mag^ 
nificence  of  the  man,  I  entered  the 
supper-room,  where  the  banquet  was 
already  spread,  the  master  of  the 
Count  s  household  ra  gentleman  of 
very  ancient  and  noble  family)  having 
been  warned  of  his  approach  by  the 
private  telegraph. 


CHAFTEB  m. 


The  supper-room  of  Monte-Cristo 
was  a.  scene  of  suipasslng  magnifi- 
cence. The  pendants  of  the  chande- 
liers were  not  of  glassjbut  of  diamonds. 
The  plate  was  gold  richly  wrought  in 
thcf  style  of  Cellini.  The  flowera  were 
the  rarest  to  be  found  in  the  forests 
of  the  tropics.  The  lackeys  were 
dad  as  mousquetaires  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XrV. ;  that  istosay,asAthos, 
Porthos.  and  Aramis. 

An  elderly  gentleman  of  distin- 
guished appearance  stept  uptoMonte- 
Oristo  just  after  we  entered,  and 


took  him  aside.  From  the  direction 
of  their  glances  I  percdved  they  were 
talking  of  me.  Presently  they  ap- 
proached me,  and  Monte-Cristo  in- 
troduced his  guest  as  M.  de  Beau- 
repaire,  who  wished  to  make  my 
acquaintance. 

As  the  ffuests  were  taking  their 
seats  M.  de  Beaurepaire  proposed 
that  we  should  sit  together. 

He  was  a  thin  old  gentleman,  with 
dull  eyes,  a  black  wig,  and  teeth 
wonderfully  white  and  even  for  his 
years.    In  contrast  to  the  mustaches, 
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beards,  and  taftfl,  so  general  in  the 
asaem blj,  he  was  dean  shaved.  His 
diea  saTomed  somewhat  of  a  former 
generation,  bat  was  in  excellent  taste, 
and  harmomsed  well  with  the  pre- 
tensions of  an  old  bean.  His  manner 
was  composed,  even  to  languor,  and 
perfectly  well-bred. 

I  thought  I  had  never  listened  to 
■aeh  chflurmingly  interesting  conver- 
sation. He  seemed  to  look  back  with 
despairing  regret  from  the  lofty,  and 
not  particularly  cheerful,  pinnacle  of 
a  sort  of  Mont  Blanc  that  ne  had  at- 
tained to  in  existence,  upon  the  green 
valleys  of  youth,  in  which  I  and  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  company  were  still 
disporting.  The  effect  was  to  increase 
indeBnitely  for  me  the  value  of  my 
own  time  of  life,  and  to  inspire  me 
with  an  intense  horror  of  ever  grow- 
ing old.  It  was  doubtless  the  desola- 
tion which  surrounded  his  existence 
in  its  present  sta^  which  caused  him 
to  live  almost  entirely  in  the  past :  and 
he  favoured  me  with  many  anecaotes 
and  recollections  of  his  youth,  which 
were  all  the  more  fascinating  oecause 
many  of  the  most  diBtinguisned  men 
and  women  of  a  former  period  found 
a  place  in  them.  It  was  like  a  hasty 
peiep  into  the  (Eil  de  Boeuf. 

My  attention  and  that  of  all  pre- 
sent was  shortly  after  supper  diverted 
from  private  conversation  to  concen- 
trate on  our  host. 

"  My  friends,"  said  M.  de  Monte- 
Gristo,  **  we  must  not  forget  that  on 
the  third  night  from  this  we  hold  our 
Grand  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bonnes  Fortunes." 

I  had  heard  (as  who  had  not?)  of 
this  institution,  which  began  at  this 
time  to  create  an  immense  sensation 
in  France.  It  was  a  kind  of  Round 
Table,  only  with  quite  different  laws 
— ^for  thou^  Sir  lAncelot  would  have 
kept  his  lofty  position,  Sir  Galahad 
would  have  found  no  place  there. 
It  had  been  established  by  the  Count, 
who  was  himself  Perpetual  Grand 
Master,  and  under  him  were  three 
Commanderies,  each  having  its  chief, 
or  Grand  Cordon^  and  the  members 
of  which  constituted  an  inferior 
brotherhood,  styled  Companions  of 
the  Bonnes  Fortunes.  Any  one  pro- 
perly introduced  mifl^ht  be  nominated 
a  candidate ;  but  admission  into  the 
Older  depended  upon  the  nature  of 


the  sentimental  adventures  of  which 
he  could  proclaim  himself  the  hero  at 
the  appointed  anniversary.  According 
to  the  degree  of  originality,  adroit- 
ness, or  hfurdihood  displajred  in  these, 
was  the  question  of  a  candidate's  ad- 
mission into  the  Order  decided ;  and 
a  very  uncommon  tmion  of  these 
qualities  was  required  to  secure  the 
distinction  of  wearing  one  of  the 
three  Grand  Cordons  of  the  Bonnes 
Fortunes. 

These  distinctions  were  not  merely 
nominal.  The  Count  supplied  the 
insignia,  worn  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Brothernood.  As  Grand  Master,  he 
was  distin^piished  by  a  magnificent 
collar  of  diamonds :  the  Grand  Cor- 
dons wore  also  diamond  collars, 
smaller  than  the  Grand  Master^s^ 
but  still  worth  each  a  principality  • 
while  the  Companions  were  decorated 
by  emblematic  clasps  of  precious 
stones. 

"Are  any  of  the  members  present  V* 
I  asked  of  M  de  Beaurepaire  after  he 
had  imparted  to  me  these  particu- 
lars. 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied.  "A  Grand 
Cordon  of  the  Order  sits  opposite  to 
you." 

"  What !  that  shrivelled  old  shadow, 
with  little  hair  and  no  teeth]"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

''Speak  reverently,  youn^  man," 
return^  M.  de  Beaurepaire,  not 
without  a  certain  severity.  "You 
see  in  him  the  illustrious  Chevalier 
de  Faublas.  With  the  adventures 
of  his  youth  you  are  doubtless 
^Euniliar,  and  he  still,  at  the  a^e  of 
ninety-three,  retains  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  his  youthful  fire. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  he  ran  away 
with  tlie  lady  superior  of  a  convent 
in  Rome,  a  year  or  two  his  junior. 
The  venerable  yet  still  ardent  and 
enamoured  partner  of  his  flight  sank 
under  her  fatigues  as  they  crossed 
the  St  Bernard,  hotly  pursued  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  papal  i^overnment. 
The  Chevalier  has  been  since  excom- 
municated." 

I  gazed  with  reverence  at  this 
eminent  man,  the  close  of  whose  days 
was  so  admirably  consistent  with  the 
promise  of  his  youth.  It  is  a  noble 
spectacle,  that  of  a  man  refusing  to 
succumb  to  age  and  infirmity,  and 
trailing  a£ter  him  to  the  veiy  verge  <^ 
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existence  the  pleasures  of  his  youth. 
I  thought,  too,  with  sadness,  of  the 
fate  of  the  hapless  abbess,  on  the 
«venin^  of  whose  life  the  star  of  loye 
had  arisen  only  to  be  quenched  in 
eternal  night. 

"  Now,  said  my  informant,  "  ob- 
serve that  bronzed  man  with  the 
heavy  mustache,  the  long  square 
tuft  on  his  chin,  and  having  his  hair 
cut  close  to  his  bead.  He  is  only  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  yet 
he  too  is  a  Grand  Ck)rdon.'' 

I  eagerly  inquired  how  he  had  at- 
tained thb  dazzlinc^  position  so  early. 

"  He  has  servea  with  our  army  in 
Algiers,"  replied  M.  de  Beaurepaire, 
"  and  during  his  residence  there  he 
turned  Mussulman,  and  married  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Arab  wives." 

"  The  idea  is,"  I  remarked,  "  in  its 
origin,  a  commonplace  one,  but  he 
has  carried  it  to  a  pitch  which  may 
be  called  sublime.  Two,  three,  or 
"even  four  Arab  wives,  would  be  not 
worth  mentioning ;  but  to  marry 
three  hundred  and  fifty  is  certainly  a 
vast  conception.  Still,  for  my  own 
part,  I  should  prefer  to  attain  the 
Grand  Cordon  by  a  single  magnificent 
achievement,  rather  than  by  a  grand 
but  somewhat  monotonous  repeti- 
tion." 

"Observe,"  said  M.  de  Beaurepaire, 
^  that  I  am  imparting  only  facts  that 
are  well  known.  I  could  not  tell 
you  of  the  enterprises  which  have 
won  some  high  reputations  in  the 
Order  without  compromising  others." 

"  But  thev  must  be  related,  or 
how  could  the  distinctions  be  con- 
ferred V  I  remarked. 

"  Of  course  they  must,"  said  my 
informant,  "but  they  are  narrated 
only  in  the  meetinfi;8  of  the  Order,  to 
divulge  one  8}rllabre  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  is  certain  death." 

You  have  shown  me  two  pos- 
sessors of  the  Grand  Cordon,"  I  said. 
"Who  is  the  third?" 

"  The  third  Commandery,"  said 
M.  de  Beaurepaire,  "is  at  present 
vacant.  It  will  be  filled  up  at  the 
Chapter,  which,  as  you  heard  the 
Count  announce,  is  to  be  held  three 
days  hence." 

At  these  words  a  burning  ambition 
fired  mv  souL  One  of  the  summits 
of  earthly  distinction  was  vacant, — 
inight  not  a  daring  genius^  aided  by 


a  happy  fortune,  plant  his  foot  there? 
But  now  attain  even  the  base  of  the 

Eianacle }  Examples  were  of  no  use 
ere :  to  imitate  others,  however 
successfully,  was,  to  one  conscious  of 
the  inspirations  of  original  genius^  a 
humiliatin^*bourse ;  besides,  origin*- 
ality  was  m  this  case  one  of  the 
tests  of  success.  It  was  therefore 
out  of  the  question  for  me  to  think 
of  qualifying  myself,  either  by  elop* 
ing  with  an  old  abbess  or  by  marry- 
ing three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  even 
four  hundred  wives.  Revolving  many 
projects,  I  was  sunk  in  an  ecstatic 
reverie,  during  which  I  traced  ab- 
sently with  my  finger  in  some  wine 
spilt  on  the  table — "  Auguste  Gren- 
ouille.  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Bonnes 
Fortunes." 

A  sarcastic  laugh  ^m  M.  de 
Beaurepaire  roused  me  from  my  re* 
verie.  "  Your  dreams  are  lofty,"  he 
said,  looking  at  the  words  I  had 
written,  "  considering,  too,  that  you 
are  not  even  yet  nommated  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  inferior  degree.  As  a 
necessary  preliminaiy,  you  must  be 
introduced  by  a  Companion." 

"And  where,  oh  where,  shall  I 
find  one  to  do  me  that  inestimable 
service  ?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

"  Permit  me  to  have  the  honour  to 
introduce  one,"  he  returned,  bowing, 
and  displaying  on  his  waistcoat  the 
emblematic  cmsp. 

"And  will  you  do  this  for  me. 
Monsieur  ?"  I  said,  breathlessly. 

"I  shall  esteem  it  an  honour  to 
propose  you,"  he  replied,  "  provided 
you  can  show  me  some  grounds  for 
the  nomination." 

Hastily  I  told  him— but  with 
rather  more  detail — what  I  have  al- 
ready told  the  reader  of  my  affair 
with  Ang^lique,  suppressing  only  her 
name. 

My  companion  listened  with  in- 
terest. "  If  she  had  only  been  a 
nun,"  he  said,  "you  might  have 
been  nominated  to  the  Order  at  once. 
As  it  is  (you  say  that  you  carried 
her  off  from  a  convent),  your  nomina- 
tion will  at  all  events  be  an  honour- 
able one." 

Mj  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl  Of 
all  the  subsequept  incidents  of  that 
memorable  night  I  remember  but 
one.  M.  de  Beaurepaire  was  as  good 
as  his  word.    That  night  I  was  en* 
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Cordon. 
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said  M.  de  Beaorcpaire,  giving  me 
his  address  as  we  parted.  He 
added,  patemallj;,  "  You  interest  me, 
and  I  am  not  easily  interested." 


CHAPTER  rv« 


It  may  be  imagined  that  my  night 
was  restless.  On  the  very  threshold 
of  Parisian  life,  fate  was  opening  for 
me  prospects  the  most  brilliuit.  En- 
rolled m  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Bonnes  Fortunes,  I  felt  a  secret  as- 
surance that  my  career  would  be  suc- 
cessful and  distinguished.  In  youth, 
the  heart,  inspired  by  the  sacred  fire 
of  love,  is  a  prophet,  and  I  accepted 
its  oracles  witn  tnat  undoubting 
faith  which,  to  a  pious  nature  like 
mine,  was  at  once  a  necessity  and  a 
duty.  In  a  brief  slumber  I  dreamt 
that  I  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Ninon, 
who  conferred  on  me  the  Grand 
Cordon  of  the  Order. 

What  were  the  chief  conditions  of 
eminence  in  the  brotherhood  ?  Ori- 
ginality of  conception,  boldness  of 
executipn.  I  felt  myself  capable  of 
the  most  arduous  enterprises.  Fate 
was  soon  to  put  my  courage  to  the 
proof. 

I  thought  of  Ninon's  manifest  par- 
tiality with  triumph.  To  be  the  first 
successor  of  the  great  Mirabeau  in 
the  heart  of  a  woman  who  was  a 
world's  wonder  for  her  perennial 
beauty— and  that  woman  Marchion- 
ess of  Toigours-Vert — was  to  pass 
at  one  proud  step  far  beyond  most  of 
my  compeers.  Her  age  would  have 
formed  an  objection  with  many  lov- 
ers—and would  with  me,  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  old  lady— but  coupled 
with  her  extraordinary  charms,  it 
produced  that  effect  of  singularity 
which  lends  so  much  piquancy  to 
passion.  Still  even  the  conquest  of 
Ninon's  heart  would  not  probably  of 
itself  constitute  a  sufficient  claim  to 
the  Grand  Cordon.  Yet  on  that  emi- 
nence, apparently  so  unapproachable, 
my  mind  was  fixed  with  extraordin- 
ary tenacity. 

My  servant  entered  with  a  letter 
addressed  in  a  female  hand,  which  I 
felt  at  once  must  be  from  Ninon.  I 
was  not  deceived.  It  was  as  follows : — 

"AuausTE,— Suffermeonemoment 
to  recall  the  feelings  which  yon  have 


awakened  in  a  breast  vacant  since  the 
decease  of  the  illustrious  Mirabeau. 

"  It  was  not  merely  that  you  admir- 
ed my  beauty— that  merely  gratified 
my  pride ;  it  was  that  you  revived 
those  feelings  that  sanctity  the  heart. 

"  I  yielded  to  the  influence — sa^, 
rather,  I  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  it. 
I  again  felt  all  the  ardour  of  a  confid- 
ing and  undoubting  passion  for  an  ob- 
ject that  seemed  perfectly  worthy  of 
it  M^  bosom,  aesolate  for  nearly 
forty  winters,  was  again  warmed  and 
cheered.    I  was  happy,  for  I  loved. 

''  Then  came  a  fatal  moment— it 
was  when  you  recognised  your  father ; 
for  I  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  same 
individual,  recognised— my  son. 

''Assist  me.  I  implore  you,  Auguste, 
in  mv  struggle  to  change  the  feelings 
you  have  mspired  me  with  for  those 
of  a  grandmother. 

"  Come  to-night  at  ten  to  the  Hotel 
Todours-Vert ;  a  person  will  meet  and 
conduct  yon.  Come,  then,  with  feel- 
ings utterly  changed,  to  take  an 
eternal  farewell,  if  not  of  me,  yet  of 
the  hapless  "  Ninon." 

I  know  not  how  at  any  other  time 
I  might  have  received  this  astound- 
ing disclosure,  though  I  think  the 
character  of  my  minc^  habitually  op- 
posed to  the  cold  conventionalities 
and  ridiculous  restraints  of  society, 
would  under  any  circumstances  have 
impelled  me  to  disregard  this  unfore- 
seen obstacle.  But  now  one  thought, 
rising  paramount  to  all  others,  drown- 
ed all  lesser  feelings  of  scruple  or 
timidity.  The  Grand  Cordon  actu- 
ally appeared,  by  a  series  of  chances 
the  most  fortunate,  within  my  grasp. 
As  for  Ninon's  letter,  and  wish  for  an 
eternal  farewell  of  her  in  her  former 
character,  I  perceived,  or  thought  I 
perceived,  plainly,  tokens  of  yielding, 
and  apprehended  no  difficulty  in  con- 
verting her  to  my  view  of  the  case. 
And  what,  then,  would  become  of  the 
pretensions  of  Faublas  with  his  old 
abbess,  or  of  those  of  the  possessor  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  wives,  cor^^ 
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pared  with  mine  !  I  should  be— in- 
toxicating thought !— the  first  man  of 
this  or  of  any  age  who  had  made  suc- 
cessful loye  to  his  grandmother  ! 

It  was  under  sucn  inspirations  that 
I  replied  to  Ninon  (still  let  me  call 
her  by  that  name)  in  the  following 
terms  :— 

"  You  have  required  that  I  should 
think  of  you  only  as  a  grandmother. 
You  have  required  an  impossibility, 

"  Had  I  from  infancy  been  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  those  heavenly 
charms— had  I  listened  to  the  tales 
of  childhood  told  in  that  seductive 
voice— had  I,  above  all,  never  heard 
that  voice  murmur  other  than  ma- 
ternal sentiments,  never  seen  those 
charms  flushed  by  a  deeper  than  ma- 
ternal instinct,  then  I  might  perhaps 
(for  I  cannot,  even  in  that  case,  fully 
answer  for  myself)  have  seen  in  you 
only  the  grandmother.  But  my  ^- 
ings  are  no  louder  to  be  controlled, 
even  bythe  spefl  of  a  title  so  vener- 
ated. What  IS  the  obstacle  in  our 
path]  Blood,you  answer— the  blood 
that  runs  in  the  veins  of  both.  What 
is  the  impulse  that  urges  me  to  dis- 
regard all  obstacles?  Blood,  I  also 
answer— the  blood  that  throbs  in  this 
heart,  Ninon,  and  throbs  only  for  you. 

"  That  my  father  should  be  your 
son  is  an  untoward  accident  That 
I  should  love  you  is  an  unalterable 
necessity.  Shall  necessity  yield  to 
accident,  or  accident  to  necessity  ? 

"  Ninon,  I  implore  you,  abjure  rela- 
tionship, abjure  everything  but  me, 
and  listen,  as  I  do,  only  to  the  dictates 
of  your  heart  The  heart,  believe  me. 
never  deceives— custom  and  the  world 
mav.  This  evening  you  will  see 
basking  in  your  smile,  not  the  grand- 
son, but  your  own        Auguste." 

The  messenger  who  had  brought 
Ninon's  letter  waited,  and  to  him  I 
confided  my  reply. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  setting  forth 
to  keep  my  engagement  with  M.  de 
Beaurepaire,  when  my  father  entered 
m^  apartment  Approaching  me 
with  an  agitated  look,  he  took  a  seat 
near  me. 

"  Listen,  my  son,**  he  said. 

"  My  father,  I  hear  you." 

'^  You  have  never  heard  me  speak 
of  your  grandfather ;  you  are  even 
ignorant  who  he  is.** 


I  was  silent 

'' Estranged  from  him  before  your 
birth,"  my  father  went  on,  "  I  nave 
wished  to  foiget  him ;  I  have  wished 
to  exclude  from  my  thoughts,  and  firom 
the  thoughts  of  my  son,  him  who  ex- 
cluded me  ^m  his  paternal  embrace. 
Many  years  ago  I  vowed  a  solemn  vow 
never  to  reassume  his  name  until  he 
should  beseech  me  to  do  so,  and  that 
vow  I  have  religiously  kept  But 
my  resentment,  long  cooled,  nas  been 
extinguished  by  a  letter  received 
firom  my  father  to-day.  He  sa^B 
that,  learning  the  presence  of  his 
grandson  in  Fans,  he  has  felt  an  un- 
controllable wish  to  see  and  observe 
him;  that  he  has  accordingly  con- 
trivwi,  unknown  to  you,  an  opportu- 
nity to  gratify  his  wish,  and  that  the 
result  of  his  observation  is  so  favour- 
able that  he  recognises  in  you  a 
worthy  scion  of  the  race,  and  in- 
heritor of  the  name  of 

He  paused. 

"  Tocgours-Vert,'*  I  said,  complet- 
ing the  sentence. 

"Ah,**  he  said,  "then  you  have 
reco^iised  your  ^ndfather.** 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  father,  I 
have  never  seen  him." 

"  Then  you  shall  see  him  to-day," 
said  my  father.  "  We  will  together 
kneel  before  him.  But  you  do  not, 
my  son,  receive  the  proposal  with 
the  alacrity  I  expected,"  he  added 
presently. 

"  In  effect,  my  father,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  join  you  in  that  visit 
to-day^  and  I  wish  you  to  defer  the 
interview  also." 

"  But  your  reasons,  my  son  ?"  said 
my  father,  who  was  occasionally 
rather  despotic. 

I  meditated.  Should  I  take  him 
into  my  confidence?  His  paternal 
affection  merited  such  a  course,  but 
then  he  might  raise  a  thousand 
obstaclea 

"  Pardon  me,  my  father.  I  would 
prefer  not  to  give  my  reasons." 

"Then  I  adhere  to  my  purpose, 
and  I  command  you  to  accompany 
me.  Auguste." 

I  foresaw  that  such  an  interview 
with  my  grandfather  might  be  fatal 
to  my  prospects.  "Grant  me  but 
the  respite  of  to-day,"  I  said,  "  and 
to-morrow  you  shall  know  my 
reasons." 

My  father  with  some  difficulty 
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cQiuiented  to  thia.  and,  wishing 
him  good  morning,  I  left  the  house 
humming  the  appropriate  little 
ekansorij 

*'  GrenooUle  ae  mit  en  oampogno 
Pour  aUer  faire  rumour." 

I  found  M.  de  Beaurepaire  as 
charming  as  ever,  as  weaiy  of  the 
world  for  himself^  as  full  of  maxims 
for  the  benefit  or  his  friends,  as  in- 
valuable in  his  counsels,  the  result  of  a 
ripe  experience— so  ripe  that  it  might 
almost  be  termed  rotten.  I  listened 
to  the  sage  with  inexpressible  pleasure 
as  he  imparted  to  me  his  adventures, 
his  sentiments,  and  his  observations 
on  mankind  and  womankind  with 
his  usual  refined  insouciance.  The 
breakfast  was  excellent,  and  I  en- 
joyed alike  the  pAt^  and  the  prin- 
ciples, the  coffee,  the  claret,  ana  the 
conversation. 

^  Have  you  thought  of  any  achieve- 
ment for  the  Order,  my  neophyte?" 
he  asked,  presently  sipping  a  petit 
verre  of  Chartreuse. 

*'  I  have,**  I  said,  endeavouring  to 
hide  my  exultation  behind  a  corre- 
sponding modicum  of  crhru  de  the. 

"You  have  a  qrande  passion^ 
young  manr  he  mquired,  keenly 
observing  me  over  his  slass. 

"  Inextinguishable,  Monsieur,'*  was 
my  reply. 

"  Ardour  is  said  to  be  an  element 
of  success  in  most  pursuits,  I  be- 
lieve," said  M.  de  Beaurepaire ;  "  but 
I  doubt  its  efficacy  in  love.  Your 
calm  unimpassioned  lover,  who  has 
his  faculties  perfectly  under  control, 
and  who  can  coolly  watch  his  oppor- 
tunity, he,  my  friend,  is  the  man  who 
commands  success.** 

An  uncontrollable  impulse  to  con- 
fide my  secret  to  this  man,  so  wise, 
80  prudent,  yet  so  sympathetic, 
now  seized  me.  I  desired  nis  good 
opinion  and  his  applause  no  less 


warmly  than  his  counsel  I  began, 
at  first  hesitatingly;  but  soon,  re- 
assured b^  the  interest  he  took  in 
the  narrative,  my  natural  fluency  re- 
turned, and  I  told  him  of  my  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  a  distinguished 
lady,  keeping  only  the  secret  of  my 
relationship  to  Ninon,  as  I  styled  her 
throughout  my  narration. 

"  Not  bad,**  said  M.  de  Beaurepaire. 
"  By  no  means  bad ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  does  vou  credit.  And  the  name  of 
this  enslaver  is,  then,  Ninon  T 

I  reflected  for  a  moment  Should 
I  reveal  her  real  name?  But  why 
not  ?  Was  he  not  a  brother  of  the 
Order,  and  therefore  bound  to 
secresy? 

"I  call  her  Ninon,**  I  answered, 
'^  but  her  real  name  is  the  Marquise 
de  Toiyours-Vert.** 

Something  made  M  de  Beaurepaire 
stfu*t.  for  he  upset  his  petit  verre  over 
his  sriirt-front. 

^Fester  he  exclaimed,  recover- 
ing himself,  and  wiping  the  Char- 
treuse from  his  bosom  with  his 
napkin.*  "But  to  proceed.  The 
Marquise,  does  she  return  your 
passion? 

"Ardently,  I  flatter  myself,**  I 
said.  "  At  least,  I  venture  to  hope 
so.** 

.  "  And  you  are  to  meet  her,  you  say, 
this  evening?** 

"  Precise^r  so— at  ten.  Monsieur.** 

"And  the  place?"  inquired  my 
host 

"  The  Hotel  Toiyours-Vert" 

M.de  Beaurepaire  seemed  thought- 
ful for  a  few  moments^  smuing 
slightly  to  himself  the  while.  Then, 
changing  the  subject,  he  became  en- 
tertaming  as  ever.  It  was  with 
regret  that  I  rose  to  leave  him. 

N  ot  wishing  again  to  encounter  my 
father,  I  did  not  return  home,  but 
dined  at  Philippe*fi|,  and  went  to  the 
theatre. 


CHAPTKB  V. 


If  my  reader  is  a  young  man,  I 
ask  him  to  imagine— if  an  old  man, 
I  ask  him  to  recall — the  feelings  with 
which  I  entered  the  Hotel  Toigours- 
Vert,  to  keep  my  appointment  with 
IHnon. 

A  JUU-de-chambre^  who  awaited 


me  in  the  street,  conducted  me  by  a 
private  entrance  to  a  room,  where  she 
left  me.  It  was  vacant  I  traversed 
it  impatiently.  Then  I  sat  down  and 
waited— no  one  came.  I  rose  again 
and  walked  to  and  firo.  Suddenly  I 
arrested  my  steps  before  the  fireplace, 
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above  which  hung  a  picture  of  Ninon. 
The  Bame  complexion,  the  same 
azure  eyes,  the  same  flaxen  hair — 
no  difference,  except  that  it  smiled, 
which  Ninon,  I  have  said,  never  did  : 
yet  the  date  in  the  comer  showea 
that  it  had  been  painted  before  my 
father  was  bom. 

"  What  a  miracle  of  nature  ! "  I 
said  aloud. 

A  step  crossed  the  room  behind 
me — my  heart  bounded — I  tumed 
and  beheld — M.  de  Beanrepaire ! 

He  advanced,  serenely  insouciant 
as  ever. 

"  Permit  me,"  he  said,  "  to  receive 
you  once  more  as  my  guest." 

"  Your  guest  T I  exclaimed.  "Allow 
me  to  inform  you,  Monsieur,  that  this 
jest  is  untimely,  and  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  add^  Monsieur,  that  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  is  unexpected. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  you 
have  taten  advantage  oi  my  con- 
fidence only  to  betray  it.  I  tmst  you 
can  explain  your  presence  here  satis- 
factorily." 

"Perfectly  so,  I  imagine,"  he  re- 
plied, taking  out  his  snuff-box.  "  I " 
— here  he  took  a  pinch— "am"— he 
used  his  handkerchief— "the"— he 
brushed  some  ^ains  from  his  shirt- 
frill — "Marquis  de  Toiy ours- Vert" 
— he  retumed  his  snuff-box  to  his 
pocket. 

"  Mon  Dieu  ! "  I  exclaimed,  start- 
ing back.  "You  the  Marquis!— 
then  you  are  my  grandfather ! 

"  I  eiyoy  that  honour  also,"  replied 
the  Marquis,  with  a  bow. 

At  any  other  time  I  should  have 
embraced  with  rapture  a  relation  so 
amiable  and  respectable.  But  now — 
it  was  horrible — Ninon  seemed  at 
once  alreadv  hopelessly  separated 
from  me  by  this  untoward  discovery, 
and  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Bonnes 
Fortunes  was  receding  to  an  im- 
measurable distance.  The  Marquis 
remained  silent. 

"Permit  me,  M.  le  Marquis,"  I 
said,  at  length  recovering  myself,  ^  to 
inform  yon,  that  to  profess  yourself 
my  friend,  and  to  make  yourself 
master  of  my  most  cherished  secrets, 
merely  to  ihistrate  them,  is  a  course 
alike  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour 
and  of  a  grandfather." 

"Listen,"  said  my  grandfather, 
with  imperturbable  coolness.    "  You 


are  decidedly  in  error.  Permit  me 
the  honour  of  explaining." 

He  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"I  was  strack  last  evening,"  he 
proceeded,  "by  something  in  your 
appearance— probably  a  family  like- 
ness—asked Monte-Cristo  who  you 
were— recognised  our  relationship — 
and  with  a  curiosity  to  study  the 
family  type  in  the  latest  generation, 
I  desired  Monte-Cristo  to  present 
you ;  but  I  desired  him,  at  the  same 
time,  to  introduce  me  under  a  feigned 
name,  because  it  would  then  be  more 
easy  to  withdraw  from  the  acquaint- 
ance if  I  should  not  find  you  to  my 
taste." 

"  It  was  no  more  than  prudent,  my 
grandfather,"  I  remarked. 

"  My  grandson,  I  did  find  you  to 
my  taste.  The  only  emotion  of  any 
kind  that  I  have  felt  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  was  excited  by 
finding  in  you  a  renewal  of  my  own 
youth.— Sacred  season!"  said  my 
grandfather,  lifting  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears  towards  heaven,  "  when 
beauty  is  the  only  divinity,  when 
woman  feigns  to  fly  and  we  pursue, 
and  when  we  dream  not  of  the  dreary 
desert  of  old  a^e  which  awaits  us  at 
the  end  of  this  flowery  labyrinth, 
where  nymphs  lie  hid  in  roses ! " 

I  was  profoundly  affected  by  the 
desolation  of  his  tone. 

"  I  feel  for  you,  my  grandfather," 
I  said.  "  Accept  my  tenderest  sym- 
pathy." 

"My  conversation  with  you,"  re- 
sumed my  grandfather,  "  suggested 
to  me  a  new  and  refined  idea — the 
only  one  that  has  visited  me  for  a 
great  number  of  years  ;  for  age.  my 
grandson,  does  not  originate  ideas, 
but  only  recalls  those  which  the 
warmth  of  youth  formerly  inspired. 
I  said  to  myself— I  no  longer  enjoy 
anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  ex- 
istence, but  here  is  one  who  does.  At 
his  age  I  wanted  but  one  thing  to 
make  my  existence  perfect— expe- 
rience. Inow have  experience,  when 
it  is  no  longer  of  use  to  me.  Let  me 
join  my  experience  to  his  youth,  and 
thus  realise  the  ideal  of  perfection." 

It  was  a  sublime  thought  I  look- 
ed at  my  grandfather  with  new  sen- 
timents of  respect  and  gratitude. 

"Accordingly,  I  wrote  last  night 
to  your  father  to  pave  the  way  to 
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a  reconcUiation.  This  morning  at 
breakfast  I  was  about  to  declare  my- 
self, and  to  offer  my  aid  in  advancing 
you  in  the  Order— and,  between  us, 
what  might  we  not  have  achieved, 
vour  ardour  and  audacity  directed 
or  my  coolness  and  experience? 
Great  heavens ! "  said  m^  grand- 
fitther,  in  a  burst  of  feehng,  "the 
prospect  was  ravishing." 

"  Was  ravishing?  my  grandfather,** 
I  said,  with  metocholy  tenderness. 

**I  say  iffos,**  repeated  the  Mar- 
quis, "  for  the  prospect  exists  no 
longer.  It  was  for  ever  destroyed 
when  you  revealed  to  me  the  passion 
you  entertained  for  Madame  ae  Tou- 
jours-Vert." 

"And  which  I  still  entertain,"  I 
exclaimed.  "  Never  will  I  relinquish 
the  hope  that  she  has  inspired  me 
with." 

"Had  it  been  the  wife  of  any- 
body else,"  said  the  Marquis^  "you 
might  have  commanded  me.  It  is 
not  that  I  am  jealous,"  he  continued, 
waving  his  hand  loftily  :  "  for  about 
thirty  years  Madame  ae  Toigours- 
Vert  and  I  have  been  merely  fnends 
— nothing  more.  But  when  you  men- 
tioned her  name,  you  dissipated  in  a 
moment  that  dream  of  my  old  age 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  because 
you  threatened  my  honour." 

For  this  man,  so  cold  and  impass- 
ible— who  had  felt  for  me  a  sohtary 
emotion  of  regard— who  had  destined 
me  to  assist  him  in  realising  the 
vision  that  was  to  cheer  the  evening 
of  his  days,  and  whose  hopes  were 
blighted  in  their  birth— I  felt  a  pro- 
found commiseration. 

"  Enough  ! "  said  the  Marquis, 
dashing  away  a  tear.  "I  have 
spoken  as  the  grandsire ;  I  must  now 
speak  as  the  man  of  honour."  His 
face,  as  he  spoke,  assumed  an  inex- 
pressible and  severe  dignity.  "  Mon- 
sieur," he  went  on,  "you  owe  me 
satisfaction." 


"  Which  I  shall  be  proud  to  render, 
M.  le  Marquis,"  I  replied.  A  deam 
of  hope  once  more  irradiated  my 
breast — victorious  over  my  grand- 
father :  claiming  my  grandmother  as 
the  prize  of  success,  my  title  to  the 
Grand  Cordon  would  be  more  secure 
than  ever. 

Openinc^  a  case  on  the  table,  the 
Marquis  drew  thence  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols already  loaded. 

"  Choose  ! "  he  said,  authorita- 
tively, yet  courteously. 

I  took  the  one  next  me ;  he  lifted 
the  other. 

"One  moment,"  he  said.  "Em- 
brace me,  my  grandson." 

I  threw  myself  on  his  bosom. 

"  So  much  for  relationship,"  said 
my  grandfather,  recovering  m>m  his 
temporary  emotion  ;  "  it  remains  to 
satisfy  honour.  As  we  have  no 
seconds  to  give  the  word,  we  will 
place  ourselves  back  to  back  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  step  out  together, 
and,  on  reaching  the  walls,  turn  ana 
fire. 

I  sssented.  I  placed  myself  with 
my  back  against  hi&  I  felt  the 
calves  of  his  ancestral  legs  touching 
mine,  and  I  remember  that  their 
hardness  su^ested  the  idea  that 
they  were  lalse.  I  was  about  to 
say  I  was  ready,  when  I  dropped  my 
pistol,  and,  in  suddenly  stooping  to 
recover  it,  communicated  an  impulse 
to  the  Marquis's  person  which  nearly 
threw  him  forward  on  his  nose. 

"  Pardon,  M.  le  Marquis,"  I  said ; 
"  deign  to  accept  my  regrets." 

The  Marquis  bowed  stiffly,  and  we 
resumed  our  position.  I  cast  one 
glance  on  my  grandmother's  portrait 
— the  word  was  given — we  stepped 
out— and,  on  reaching  the  wall,  I 
turned  round  and  levelled  my  pistol, 
but  as  suddenly  dropt  it ;  the  Mar- 
quis did  the  same ;  for  between  us 
knelt,  with  hands  and  eyes  upraised 
to  heaven— my  father ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 


There  was  silence  for  a  time,  dur- 
ing which  my  father  continued  to 
kneel  like  a  statue  of  Piety.  My 
grandfather  spoke  first. 

"  FesU  /  "  he  said    "  why  did  you 


interrupt  us?   jl/a /en,  it  is  not  good 
taste." 

"Pardon,  sire!"  said  my  father, 
still  kneeling,  and  extending  bis 
clasped  hands  towards  the  Marquis ; 
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"  pardon,  my  son  I"  he  said,  repeat- 
ingthe  gesture  to  me. 

We  approached  him  \  whereupon, 
rising  from  his  kaees,  he  threw  him- 
self first  on  the  Marquises  neck  and 
then  on  mine. 

"  How  came  you  here  ? "  I  asked 
him. 

"  An  hour  ago  I  picked  thisvup  on 
the  staircase,**  said  my  father,  draw- 
ing a  letter  from  his  pocket.  It  was 
Nmon*s  to  me  of  that  moifning.  '*  The 
address  being  the  same  as  mine,  I 
thought  I  had  dropped  it — I  recog- 
nised the  handwritmg — I  knew  all — 
I  knew  your  ardour— I  knew  her 
beauty.  I  ju(ked  of  your  constancy 
by  my  own— I  knew  the  chivalrous 
temper  of  the  Muxiuis — I  am  here.** 

"  rerhaps,**  said  the  Marquis,  stiffly, 
"you  will  Dow'permit  us  to  proceed. 

"Stay,"  said  my  father — "hear 
me.  I  admit  the  necessity  of  satis- 
faction. I  sympathise  with  both : 
on  the  one  siae  (turning  to  me)  "  I 
see  disappointed  love^  on  the  other, 
ii^ured  nonour.  But  it  is  impossible 
ihsX  I  can  permit  the  duel  to  proceed, 
for  by  the  victory  of  one  party  I 
should  lose  a  father,  by  that  of  the 
other  a  son.  In  the  former  case  it 
would  be  incumbent  on  me  to  take 
vengeance  oir  the  slayer  of  my  parent ; 
in  the  other,  on  him  who  renders  me 
childless.  Neither  of  you,  then,  has 
the  right  to  place  me  in  this  di- 
lemma." 

"  I  admit  the  justice  of  this  reason- 
ing,*' I  said.  "But  I  beg  to  suggest 
a  method  of  satisfyiDg  the  Marquis's 
honour  and  of  removing  your  scruples. 
I  will  commit  suicide. 

"Say  rather  we  will  commit  sui- 
cide,** said  the  Marquis,  with  a  lofty 
air— "I  will  not  be  behind  you  in 
the  sacrifice,  and  this  will  terminate 
all  difiiculty.  There  will  then  be 
nobody  left  for  your  father  to  take 
vengeance  on." 

"I  was  about  to  make  a  proposal," 
said  my  father.  "  When  I  interrupt^ 
the  dinl,  I  was  not  unprepared  with 
an  alternative.  I  could  not  bear  to 
survive  you.  Let  us  therefore  all 
commit  suicide  together." 

I  threw  myself  on  the  breast  of 
my  heroic  parent ;  my  grandfather, 
actuated  by  a  like  impulse,  simul- 
taneously did  the  same,  and  onr  heads 
came  so  sharply  in  contact  as  to  bring 


tears   into  the  eyes  of  both.    We 
mutually  apologised. 

"The  time  for  executing  the  pro- 
ject," said  my  fEither,  "  must  be  now. 
The  means  we  must  debate  on." 

"Here  are  still  the  pistols,"  said 
the  Marquis. 

"They  would  serve  for  two  only, 
and  the  third  ought  to  be  spared  the 
pang  of  surviving  his  relatives,"  said 
my  father.  "  We  must  devise  some 
means  of  effecting  our  object  simul- 
taneously.** 

"  For  my  own  p^trt,  I  should  much 
prefer  poison,*'  said  mv  grandfather, 
producing  a  small  phi^  from  his 
pocket,  "as  bebg  a  more  quiet  and 
well-bred  way  of  terminatmg  one*s 
existence^  and  more  suitable  to  my 
time  of  life.  But  unfortunately  this 
dose,  which  I  have  loog  carried  about 
with  me,  and  the  effect  of  which 
is  instantaneous,  is  only  sufficient 
for  one." 

My  father  meditated  deeply  for  a 
short  time. 

"  I  think."  he  said,  "  I  have  devised 
a  plan  whicn  shall  obviate  all  scruples 
and  difficulties.  M.  le  Marquis,  may 
I  be  permitted  to  ask  for  some  cord  f ' 

The  Marquis  jerked  down  a  bell- 
rope  and  handed  it  to  him.  My 
father,  standing  on  a  table,  passed 
the  small  end  mrough  a  hook  which 
supported  the  chandelier,  drew  it 
through  to  the  tassel,  and  made  a 
noose  in  the  lower  end.  While  he 
was  doing  this,  a  servant,  summoned 
by  the  bell  which  had  4iing  when  the 
Marquis  pulled  down  the  bell-rope, 
entered. 

"  Depart  !*'  thundered  the  Marquis. 

"Stay,"  said  my  father;  "have 
the  goodness  to  fetch  me  some  cord 
and  a  spoon." 

The  servant  brought  them,and  again 
disappeared.  Mv  lather  fastened  the 
cord  by  the  middle  to  the  tassel  of  the 
bell-rope,  which  he  drew  back  a  little 
way  through  the  hook.  Then  pour- 
ing my  grandfather's  dose  of  poison 
into  the  spoon,  he  balanced  the  latter 
across  the  back  of  a  book  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  table.  He  attached  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  cord  which  he 
had  tied  to  the  bell-rope  to  the 
handle  of  the  spoon,  and  the  other  to 
the  trigger  or  one  of  the  pistols, 
which  he  then  handed  to  me." 
"Observe,"  said  my  father,  after 
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completing  these  preliminaries,  which 
we  watched  with  silent  interest,  ''  I 
shall  ki^el  on  the  table  with  the 
noose  roand  my  neck,  balancing  mjr- 
self  on  the  edge.  I  say  kneel,  for  m 
that  posture^  before  the  picture  of  my 
mother.  I  wish  to  quit  the  world.** 

**■  I  also  will  kneel  before  the  Mar- 
quise's picture,"  said  the  Marqnis. 

"  I  also,"  I  said,  "  will  kneel  before 
the  picture  of  Ninon." 

"  The  attitude  will  suit  admirably," 
said  my  father,  much  pleased  with 
the  arrangement  '*  I  will  then,  as  I 
have  said,  kneel  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  having  the  noose  round  my 
neck,  so  that  a  slight  pull  will  bring 
me  down.  You  shall  each  grasp  one 
of  my  coat-tails  and  pull  me  oyer  :  as 
I  fall,  the  bell-rope  will  run  up  with 
my  weight,  ana  will  tighten  the 
cords,  the  one  of  which  will  dis- 
charge the  pistol,  my  sod,  into  your 
breast,  while  the  other  will  upset  the 

Eoison  into  the  mouth  of  the  Marqui^ 
eld  underneath  it  for  that  purpose. 

"  It  is  sublime,"  I  said,  lost  id  ad- 
miration. "Thus  no  one  will  kill  any 
one,  yet  each  will  kill  all  We  shall 
join  in  one  grand  simultaneous  im- 
molation." 

''Decidedly,"  said  my  grandfather, 
as  soon  as  he  realised  this  astonishing 
conception — "decidedly  it  ought  to 
make  a  sensation.  It  must  be  tne  sui- 
cide of  the  day— nay  more,  of  the  age." 

My  father^s  preparations  were  soon 
made.  He  arranged  the  noose  on  his 
neck,  and  knelt  on  the  edge  of  the 
table.  I,  also  kneeling,  grasped  the 
pistol,  which  I  had  placed  on  full- 
cock,  and  which  I  now  directed  at 
my  breast  My  grandfather  knelt 
with  open  mouth  beneath  the  fatal 
spoon.  It  was  a  touching  spectacle, 
it  there  had  been  anybody  to  witness 
it  Three  ^nerations  of  the  Toujours- 
Yerts  awaiting  death  on  their  knees, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  counte- 
nance that  looked  down  on  them 
with  its  unpitying  smile.  In  that 
supreme  moment  I  glanced  at  my 
father— he  was  firm  as  adamant 

"Take  hold  of  my  coat-tails,"  he 
sud,  in  his  usual  manner,  and  with 
no  more  tremor  than  if  he  had  been 
addressing  his  tailor. 

My  grandfather  and  I,  stretching 
out  our  hands,  seized  those  parts  of 
his  dress,  and  awaited  the  signal 

In  that  instant^  while  my  father 


finally  settled  his  noose,  the  thoughts 
of  the  two  loadstars  of  my  young 
existence  shot  across  my  mind. 

"  Adieu,  Ninon !"  I  said ;  "  Adieu, 
Ang61ique  1" 

"  Ha!"  sdd  my  grandfather,  taking 
his  mouth  from  the  spoon  —  "An* 
g^lique,  you  say  ?— that  reminds  me 

-1  cannot  commit  suicide  to  day 

—  it  is  impossible."  he  added,  rising 
from  his  knees ;  *'  and  if  I  can't,  of 
cdtirse  you  can't  either." 

I  uncocked  the  pistol  and  placed 
it  on  the  table.  My  father  reluc- 
tantly undid  the  noose  and  descended 
from  the  table.  We  both  awaited 
my  grandfather's  explanation. 

"It  is  a  great  pity  not  to  do  it,** 
said  the  Marquis,  glancing  regret- 
fully at  the  bellHTope  and  its  depend- 
encies. "It  was  a  neat  and  most 
admirable  arrangement." 

My  father  was  unmoUiBed  even  by 
this  tribute  to  his  mechanical  geniua 

"We  have  missed  an  eternity  of 
fame,"  he  said,  gloomily.  "But  I 
have  done  my  part  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  this  matter.  I  now  await 
explanation." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  my  grandfather, 
"  that  Auguste's  exclamation  remind- 
ed me  of  an  engagement  I  am  under 
to  visit  to-morrow  a  lady  named 
Ang^lique.  She  has  inspired  me 
with  the  most  ardent  affection  I 
have  felt  for  many  years— she  does 
me  the  honour  to  return  it :  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  sex,  and  a  blot 
u^n  my  name,  if  I  destroyed  myself 
without  discharging  that  obligation. 
At  this  hour  to-morrow  I  must 
positively  be  in  the  Rue  d'Antin." 

"  The  Rue  d'Antin  I "  I  exclaimed, 
"  and  to  visit  Ang^lique !  Tell  me, 
I  beseech  you,  her  other  name  % " 

"Papillon^"saidtheMarquis— "An- 
g61ique  PapiUon." 

"  Heaven  is  just  r  I  exclaimed. 
"Tis  the  same  I  told  you  of  that  I 
brought  off  from  a  convent" 

"It  appears,  my  grandson,"  said 
the  Marquis,  "that  we  have  been 
playing  a  game  of  chess  in  the  dark." 

"And  nave  given  check  to  eadi 
other's  queens,"  said  my  father." 

"  My  grandson,"  said  the  Marquis 
presently,  "I  wish  you  would  give 
up  this  fancy  for  the  Marquise." 

"My  grandfather,"  I  repUed,  "I 
have  shown  that  I  am  ready  to  die 
first." 
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My  grandfather  shook  his  head — 
my  father  fixed  on  me  a  look  of 
regret  mixed  with  paternal  pride— 
the  Marqtus  begun  impatiently  to 
traverse  the  apartment,  while  I  look- 
ed with  ever-augmenting  passion  on 
my  grandmother's  portrait 

At  len^h  the  Marquis  suddenly 
stopped  in  his  walk,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"  Those  blue  eyes  are  bewitching, 
are  they  not.  my  grandson ) "  he  said, 
looking  at  tne  picture. 

"My  grandfather,  I  have  found 
them  so." 

"  And  that  complexion,  what  roses 
can  vie  with  it  f  '* 

"  Not  the  fairest  in  Provence." 

"  That  smile  too,  how  enchanting ! 
and  the  teeth  which  it  discloses.*' 

"Rows  of  orient  pearls,"  I  re- 
sponded. 

"  Poor  vouth,"  saidm' 
sighing,  "it is  so indo'*^ 


of  the  Marquise  is,  in  effect,  fatal : 
yet  there  is  a  remedy— shall  I  try 
It)  My  grandson,  if  vou  persist,  the 
duel  must  still  take  place. 

"  I  am  at  your  pleasure,  my  grand* 
father,"  I  replied. 

"Yet  there  is  still  one  chance  of 
avoiding  it,  though  you  are  the  only  , 
man  in  the  world  to  whom  I  would 
offer  the  alternative.  You  have  some 
regard  for  me,  my  grandson  ?" 

"  Which  I  am  ready  to  show  in  any 
way  except  by  giving  up  the  Mar- 
quise." 

My  grandfather  mused.  "Yes," 
he  said,  at  length,  "  it  shall  be  so ;  I 
will  make  the  great  sacrifice  for  your 
sake  and  for  my  own.  Come  here  to- 
morrow at  noon  and  you  shall  see  the 
Marouise.    Now  leave  me." 

I  oropt  on  one  knee  and  kissed  my 
grandfather^s  hand.  He  raised  me 
tenderly,  embraced  me  and  my  father, 
and  dismissed  us. 


CHAPTER  vn. 


*  Noon  next  day  found  me  at  the 
Hdtel  Toiyours-Vert,  my  heart  throb- 
bing at  the  prospect  of  the  approach- 
ing interview  with  Ninon. 

My  grandfather  received  me  in  the 
same  apartment  which  had  witnessed 
the  events  of  the  night  before. 

"  My  grandson,"  he  said,  embracing 
me, "  I  am  about  to  place  immense 
confidence  in  you.  Promise  you  will 
be  secret  about  what  you  may  see  this 
day." 

"  On  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,"  I 
replied. 

"Enough,"  said  my  grandfather. 
"  Now,  excuse  me,  I  must  leave  you 
for  a  few  minutes." 

Need  I  say  that  those  minutes  were 
employed  by  me  in  contemplating  the 
angelic  features  which  the  portrait 
disclosed.  I  was  still  gazing  at  them 
when  my  grandfather  re-entered  the 
room. 

"What  were  you  saying  of  the 
Marquise  when  I  found  you  here  be- 
fore her  picture  last  evening?"  he  said. 

"  That  she  was  a  miracle  of  nature," 
I  renlied. 

My  grandfather  smiled  inscrutably. 
"  Come."  he  said,  "  let  me  introduce 
you.  She  will  not  be  visible  imme- 
diately, but   before   you   quit   the 


house  you  shall  see  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise." 

I  followed  him  along  corridors  and 
galleries  into  a  small  dressiog-room 
hung  with  pictures.  Going  up  to  one 
of  these  and  beckoning  me  to  ap- 
proach, he  lifted  part  of  the  moulding 
of  the  frame  ana  desired  me  to  look 
into  the  opening. 

The  aperture  was  not  in  the  frame 
alone,  but  passed  through  the  wall 
behind,  so  that  I  commanded  a  view 
of  the  adjacent  apartment— spacious, 
luxurious,  and  containing  an  immense 
toilet-table,  with  its  mirror  and  other 
accessories  all  of  a  gorgeous  kind. 

"  Do  not  fear  being  seen,"  said  the 
Marquis;  "it  opens  on  the  other 
side,  oeneath  the  shadow  of  a  heavy 
picture-frame.  It  was  constructed  by 
my  father,  the  late  Marquis.  Now 
look  attentivelv  and  be  silent" 

I  looked,  and  presently  saw  a  lean 
old  woman  in  a  dressing-gown  enter 
— bald,  toothless,  and  wrinkled,  and 
led  by  a  femme-de-chambre.  She 
seated  herself  with  some  difiiculty 
in  the  chair  before  the  toilet-table. 

Having  her  back  towards  me^  I  saw 
her  face  m  the  glass  only  by  glimpses 
during  the  ceremonies  which  now  took 
place. 
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The  femma-de^bambre  first  brought 
a  large  white  wrapper  and  enveloped 
her  to  the  chin,  so  that  in  the  glass 
she  looked  like  a  bald  old  gentleman 
going  to  be  shaved. 

"  Kosalie,**  said  the  old  ladj. 

"Madame,"  said  the  femme*de- 
chambre. 

"  Some  eau-de-vie— I  shall  not  get 
throas;h  the  fati^e  without  it.  My 
trials  have  debilitated  me."  The  want 
of  teeth  made  her  voice  indistinct. 

The  eau-de-vie  was  brought  and 
administered.  Then  Rosalie  took  a 
morocco  case  from  the  toilet-table, 
opened  it  and  took  out  two  articles 
that  looked  like  very  small  white 
bracelets,  and  stooping  over  the 
lady's  shoulder,  and  holding  back  her 
head,  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  shave 
her.  When  she  lelt  tne  muror  clear 
again,  I  saw  that  the  old  lady*s  mouth 
had  undergone  a  remarkable  change, 
and  that  her  utterance,  the  next  time 
she  addressed  Rossdie,  had  become 
singularly  distinct 

"My  grandfather,"  I  whispered, 
"  remember  your  promise.  Permit 
me  to  remind  you  that  I  did  not 
come  here  to  witness  an  old  lady's 
toilet" 

"  Patience  and  observe,  my  grand* 
son,"  was  the  Marquis's  reply. 

Again  I  looked  through  the  aper- 
ture. I  saw  the  femme^e-chambre 
open  a  door  leading  into  another 
apartment  "  Enter,  Monsieur,"  she 
said. 

A  man  with  a  painter's  palette  and 
brushes,  whom  I  recognised  for  the 
famous  portrait-painter  M.  Yermeille, 
now  entered.  He  bowed  to  the  old 
lady,  placed  a  chair  near  her,  mixed 
his  colours  as  if  for  a  picture,  and 
then  applied  his  brush  to  the  sitter's 
countenance. 

I  watched  this  not  without  interest 
and  amusement  Still  I  was  puzzled 
to  know  why  the  Marquis  should 
have  brought  me  here. 

The  femme^e-chambreassisted  the 
process,  and,  standing  behind  the  old 
lady's  chair,  obscured  my  view ;  but 
I  caught  an  occasional  ghmpse  when 
she  moved  It  was,  my  reader,  a 
thing  the  most  singular,  to  watch  a 
change  of  complexion  steiding,  under 
the  magic  brush  of  the  painter,  over 
the  venerable  countenance,  like  a  ray 
of  sunshine  over  a  dreary  landscape. 


The  painter  worked  systematically. 
In  a  short  time  a  glimpse  in  the  glass 
showed  me  a  forehead  smooth,  white, 
and  young,  with  brows  of  the  most 
delicate  pencilling,  surmounting  a 
countenance  the  most  wrinkled  and 
ancient ;  like  a  lid  of  Sevres  on  a 
grotesque  bowl  of  clay. 

After  a  little,  the  painter  shifted 
his  chair  to  the  other  side  of  the 
patient :  and  the  spectacle  reflected 
in  the  glass  reminded  me  now  of  one 
of  those  portraits  which  hang  at  the 
doors  of  picture-cleaners,  where  one 
half  of  the  countenance  is  fresh  and 
charming,  and  the  other  covered  with 
the  dust  of  ages. 

"This  is  vastly  entertaining,"  I 
whispered  to  the  Marquis ;  "  but  per* 
mit  me  again  to  remark,  that  it  does 
not  seem  quite  to  the  purpose." 

"Patience,  my  grandson,  and  ob- 
serve," was  still  his  reply. 

The  next  glimpse  I  caught  in  the 
mirror  showed  me  the  whole  face 
and  throat  delicately  enamelled,  but 
colourless  as  marble.  A  skilful  touch 
or  two  about  the  eyes  give  them  mar- 
vellous brilliancy  and  expression. 

At  this  stage  of  the  operation  I  be^ 
came  perplexed.  I  began  to  ask  my- 
self where  I  had  seen  something  of 
which  that  bald,  enamelled,  egg-like 
countenance  reminded  me  1 

Presently,  as  beneath  the  skilful 
brush  of  the  artist  a  vermilion  tint 
crept  like  the  rosy  dawn  over  the 
countenance  and  lips,  my  trouble  in* 
creased.  I  became  agitated  with  I 
know  not  what  doubts  and  fears.  I 
was  glued  to  the  aperture  in  the  wall, 
as  if  a  precipice  yawned  below  me, 
into  which  I  must  fall  if  I  relaxed  my 
hold. 

The  painter,  rising,  contemplated 
his  worK— approach^  for  a  few  last 
touches,  ana,  as  he  bestowed  them^ 
the  femme-de-chambre,  taking  some- 
thing ffom  an  open  box,  approached 
the  kdy  in  the  chair,  ana  crowned 
her  with  hair— flaxen  hair.  As  she 
quitted  the  chair,  the  finished  por- 
trait appeared  reflected  in  the  mirror 
-—JiLste  del  /—it  was  a  copy  of  the 
portrait  over  the  fireplace  in  tne  Mart 
quis*s  apartment 

"  Mon  Dieu !"  I  exclaimed,  totally 
forgetting  my  obligation  to  silence, 
"  Is  that  Ninon  ?  Say,  0  say  you 
are  not  Ninon  I" 
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The  figure  in  the  chair  half  rose  at 
the  sound  of  my  voice,  then  fell  back 
again,  and  I  heard  an  hysterical 
laugh.  At  the  same  moment  the  face 
in  the  mirror  shivered  as  if  t^  were  of 
glass,  the  cracks  radiating  round  the 
mouth  in  all  directions,  and  render- 
ing the  likeness  to  Ninon  a  ghastly 
and  transparent  imposture. 

I  knew  then  wny  Ninon  never 
laughed*  Mirth  does  not  suit  enamel. 

i  turned  to  my  grand&ther,  and 
fell  hdf  insensible  into  his  arms. 

"  The  miracle  of  nature,  my  grand- 
son.'* he  said,  "  is,  you  see ^ 

"A  miracle  of  art,"  I  answered 
with  a  groan. 

"Be  tranquil,  mv  grandson,"  he 
continued,  soothingm  "  I  too  have 
loved.  I  too  have  found  the  object 
of  my  passion  an  apple  of  the  Dead 
Sea." 

"  Would  that  I  were  at  the  bottom 
of  that  sea,"  I  murmured. 

"Choose  now,  my  grandson,"  he 
'whispered,  "choose between  me  and 
Madame  de  Toiyours-Vert." 

For  reply  I  cast  mysdf  on  the 
neck  of  this  heroic,  this  antique-mind- 
ed man. 

"  I  know  now,"  I  said,  '*  the  sacri- 
fice you  have  made  to  save  me ;  but 
the  secret  is  for  ever  safe.  You  are 
to  me  unapproachably  sublime." 

Two  nights  after  I  accompanied 
the  Marquis  to  the  chapter  of  the 
Order,  at  the  Count  of  Monte-Cris- 
to*s. 

In  all  humility  I  took  my  seat 
The  lesson  I  had  received,  joined  with 
the  affection,  mpre  than  paternal,  of 
the  nob]e  Marquis,  bowed  me  to  the 
dust  I,  lately  so  elate  and  so  ambi- 
tious, sat  now  silent  and  downcast, 
while  the  Companions  related  their 
achievements  and  claims  to  honour. 
Wrapt  in  my  own  thouj^hts,  I  scarcely 
listened  to  the  narratives :  though, 
firom  what  I  remember  of  them,  they 
must  have  compromised  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  female  aristocracy  of 
France. 

My  grandfather  in  vain  tried  to 
cheer  me.  My  sufferings  from  the 
late  tortures  of  a  too  sensitive  heart 
were  still  horrible.  I  knew  not  what 
a  salve  was  in  store  for  me. 


At  length  Monte-Cristo  arose,  glit- 
tering in  the  collar  of  the  Grand- 
Mastership. 

"  My  brothers,"  he  said, "  all  have 
spoken  except  one  ^roung  neophyte. 
Modesty  keeps  him  silent.  Thetrmy 
great  do  not  always  wish  to  exalt  their 
own  praises.     I  will  speak  for  him." 

Then,  while  astonishment  and  the 
admonitions  of  my  grandfather  kept 
me  silent,  he  narrat^  the  tale  which 
I  have  just  been  recording,  and  which 
he  must  have  received  firom  my  grand- 
father. 

He  concluded  the  tale.  "My 
firiends,"  he  then  said,  "  shall  circum- 
stances bevond  his  control  deprive 
the  man  of  such  lofty  aspirations  of 
hisjust  reward  1" 

Tne  acclamations  of  all  present 
answered  him. 

"  M.  Grenouille,"  he  said,  "  deign 
to  approach." 

I  left  my  seat  The  eyes  of  all 
were  fixed  envyingly  on  the  only 
man  on  record  wno  had  dared  to  make 
of  his  grandmother  an  object  of  love. 
As  I  passed  the  chair  of  the  vener- 
able Faublas,  he  rose  and  stopped 
me. 

"  Permit  me,"  he  said, "  the  honour 
of  one  embrace.  I  die  happy,  since 
young  France  so  well  maintains  the 
reputation  of  its  forefisithers.  My 
fhend,  I  have  done  something—but 
nothing  like  you." 

He  pressed  me  to  his  bosom.  We 
both  sned  tears,  as  did  many  of  the 
spectators. 

The  other  Grand  Cordon,  the  man 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  wives, 
seemed,  T  thought,  to  scowl  at  me. 
Perhaps  he  was  envious. 

I  bent  before  the  great  Monte- 
Cristo.  I  knew  not  as  yet  what 
was  the  honour  he  was  about  to  con- 
fer on  me.  I  felt  his  hands  about  my 
neck.  I  saw  something  sparkle  on 
my  breast,  and  I  knew  it  was  not  the 
same  collar  as  that  worn  by  Faublas, 
and  by  the  husband  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wives.  I  glanced  up- 
ward at  Monte-Cristo.  His  breast 
was  bare.  It  was  his  collar  I  wore. 
Fate  had— canhave— nothing  further 
in  store  for  me.  I  was  not  Grand 
Cordon,  but  perpetual  Grand  Master 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bonnes  Fortunes. 
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OBAPTER  XZZL — TROM  HUNTINGDON  TO  MORTON  GBANOE. 


OiAOOMO  had  been  sorprised  and 
distressed   at   the   effect   prodaced 
upon  Isola  by  Le  Hardi's  public  as- 
sertion that  he  had  a  living  child. 
Sach  a  claim  had  been  as  little  anti- 
cipated by  him  as  by  any  of  those 
present     He  was  aware  that  Sir 
Uodfirey  had  taken  the  Crusader  into 
his  counsels,  and  that  whatever  pro- 
ceedings he  might  now  adopt  to  re- 
cover possession  of  Giulio^  would  be 
dictated  by  a  subtler  spint  than  his 
own.    He  had  come  to  Huntingdon 
in  the  hope  of  finding  opportunity, 
by  the  use  of  such  knowledge  as  he 
possessed,  to  frustrate  the  designs  of 
t)oth;  but  for  this  new  and  bold 
figdsehood  he  was  wholly  unprepared. 
The  child  which  had  been  bom  to 
Isola   had  died;   on  that  point  at 
least  Dubois  had  spoken  truly.    Im- 
mediately after  Le  Hardi*s  desertion 
of  her,  when  she  had  been  scarce  a 
twelyemonth*s  bride,  and  before  her 
infant  was  two  months  old,  one  of 
the  pestilential  fevers  of  Italy  had 
struck  down  the  whole  household  of 
which  she  was  an  inmate,  and  when 
Isola  recovered  her  senses  after  a  wild 
delirium  of  many  weeks,  it  was  only 
to  find  hexseif  a  childless  mother. 
8h6  had  refused  at  first  to  believe 
it;  and  often,  long  after  the  fieust 
had  gradually  found  its  way  to  her 
understanding,  her  weakened   me- 
moiy  and  ever-active   imagination 
represented  the  child  to  her  as  stUl 
living.     She  would   start  from   a 
troubled  sleep   declaring  that  she 
heard  its  cry,  and  complain  pite- 
ously  that  they  were  hiding  it  from 
her — that  her  husband  had  carried 
it  away ;  and  it  was  hard  to  bring 
her  back  i^in  to  the  more  pain- 
ful truth.    Those  who  had  only  seen 
the   chaplain  of   Ladysmede   with 
the  bitter  sneer  upon  his  face,  and 
heard  the  mocking  courtesy  of  his 
ordinary  speech,  would  never  have 
recognised   there  the   gentle  tones 
and  patient  smile  of  never-wearving 
kindness,  which  had  then  fulfilled 
almost  an  angeFs  office  in  soothing 


the  impatient  fancies  of  the  heart- 
stricken  and  forsaken  woman.  But 
if  they  could  have  traced  now  in  the 
Italian's  countenance  none  of  these 
fleams  from  heaven,  they  would  have 
had  little  difficulty  in  identifying 
the  light  of  hell  which  had  burnt 
up  in  the  eyes  of  the  youne  priest, 
while  in  his  solitary  walks,  after 

guitting  the  chamber  of  Isola,  he 
ad  nursed  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart  against  the  man  who  had 
slandered  the  name  and  ruined  the 
happiness  of  the  two  beings  he  had 
loved  best  When  Isola  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  he  had  placed  her 
for  shelter  and  consolation  in  a  con- 
vent in  Genoa— not  that  from  which 
she  had  fled  with  Sir  Nicholas— one 
of  the  superiors  of  which  was  a  rela- 
tive of  tneir  house.  There,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  old  grief  had  been 
buried,  if  not  forgotten ;  and  of  lateu 
other  cares  and  distresses  had  helped 
to  weaken  a  remembrance  which 
was  already  fading  into  the  dimness 
of  past  years.  But  there  remained 
always  a  natural  excitability  of  tem- 
perament—perhaps the  brain  had 
never  fully  recovered  its  balance— 
which  maae  her  at  all  times  liable 
to  be  carried  away  by  any  sudden 
emotion.  It  was  a  form  of  the  same 
restless  excitement,  working  upon 
the  strong  impulses  of  her  woman's 
love,  unchanged  by  wrong  or  suffer- 
ing, which  1^  made  her  weary  of 
the  safe  retreat  in  which  Giacomo 
had  placed  her,  and  led  her  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity  of  Sister  Bea- 
trix's removal  to  the  English  con- 
vent at  Michamstede  to  cross  the 
sea  herself  in  the  wild  hope  of  re- 
claiming Le  Hardi's  affections,  or  at 
least  of  seeing  him  wun.  Of  the 
knight's  return  to  &gland  from 
Palestine  Giacomo  had  himself  in- 
formed her,  unconscious  that  he  was 
thus  encouraging  an  enthusiastic 
dream,  the  folly  of  which  he  had  since 
denounced  with  more  of  bitterness 
than  he  had  ever  used  towards  Isola. 
They  had  not  met  for  years,  until 
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Cuthwin,  the  basket  -  weaver,  had 
summoned  him  to  his  hut  with  a 
mysterious  message  from  the  stran- 
ger lady  who  was  sick  and  like  to 
die  there. 

The  claim  to  the  patemitv  of  Giu- 
lio,  which  Sir  Nicholas  bad  just 
made  publicly  in  the  court  at  Hunt- 
ingdon in  answer  to  his  friend's  ap- 
peal, had  evidently  been  drawn  from 
nim  with  some  unwillingness ;  it  was 
a  part  which  he  had  not  contem- 
plated acting  in  the  presence  of  so 
acute  an  observer  as  William  of  Ely, 
Nor  would  Sir  Godfrey  probably  have 
ventured  upon  it  at  the  moment,  if 
he  had  known  that  his  chaplain  was 
within  hearing.  But  the  Knight  of 
Ladysmede,  under  the  influence  of 
his  late  guest,  was  now  playing  for  a 
much  higher  stake  than  he  had  ori- 
ginally intended,  and  was  more  in- 
different than  before  as  to  any  con- 
struction that  might  be  put  upon 
his  own  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
child  of  whom  he  claimed  the  ward- 
ship. He  was  still  anxious  to  re- 
cover possession  of  him,  and  he  cared 
little  by  what  means ;  but  his  motive 
was  now  at  least  as  much  the  vindi- 
cation of  his  own  dignity  and  as- 
serted rights,  and  a  fierce  impatience 
of  the  interference  of  the  churchman. 
as  any  importance  which  he  attached 
to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  boy 
himself.  Only  let  the  great  purpose 
succeed,  for  which  they  were  to  nold 
meeting  at  Sir  Hugh  Bardolph's  to- 
night ;  let  but  WiDiam  Longchamp 
be  deprived  of  his  position  and  autbo^ 
rity  in  the  kincdom,  and  replaced  bj 
John  Earl  of  Morton,— and  of  this 
consummation  every  hour  brought 
them  more  sanguine  hopes.— and  de 
Burgh  would  need  to  care  little  who 
had  the  keeping  of  the  young  Giulio ; 
the  abbot  and  Giacomo  should  be 
welcome  to  him  horn  that  time  forth, 
if  they  would.  If  ever  Coeur-de- 
Lion  came  home  from  Palestine,  he 
would  find  too  much  on  his  hands 
upon  his  own  account  to  set  up  for  a 
redresser  of  grievances.  If  all  went 
as  they  hoped  and  expected,  those 
who  should  have  helped  to  set  Prince 
John  on  the  throne  would  surely 
have  purchased  from  him  more  than 
an  immunity  for  the  past 

Before  Giacomo  had  reached  the 
humble  lodging  to  which  he  wiasnow 
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conducting  Isola,  he  found  himself 
followed  by  Waryn  Foliot  When 
the  latter  accosted  him  as  they  turned 
down  one  of  the  by-street«  of  the 
town,  the  Italian  looked  round  at 
first  with  a  gesture  of  impatience  at 
the  interruption.  Even  when  he  re- 
cognised the  speaker,  whose  persoi^ 
and  character  were  well  known  to 
him,  his  first  replies  were  brief  and 
bardy  courteous ;  for  he  was  in  no 
mooa  to  have  Isola's  emotions,  or  his 
own  connection  with  her,  made  mat- 
ter of  comment  even  by  one  who 
might  be  reckoned  as  a  friend. 
Waryn,  however,  had  suflBcient  dis- 
cretion and  delicacy  to  abstain  from 
even  the  slightest  notice  of  the  trem- 
bling figure  which,  closely  veiled, 
was  shnnking  to  her  companion's 
side,  and  contented  himself  with 
briefly  delivering  a  request  from 
Abbot  Martin  that  Giacomo  would 
come  to  him  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  The  priest  readily  pro- 
mised compliance  ;  and  Foliot,  after 
informing  the  superior  that  he  had 
acquittea  himself  of  his  errand,  hur- 
ried to  the  legate's  hostel,  whicn  was 
at  no  great  oistance,  and  was  soon 
closeted  with  him  upon  business 
which,  for  the  time,  put  far  out  of 
his  mind  all  thoughts  of  Ladysmedq 
and  Rivelsby. 

The  abbot's  object  in  his  interview 
with  Giacomo  was  to  question  him, 
in  the  first  place,  as  to  Isola's  stoi^. 
The  chaplam  had  little  difficulty  m 
explaining  her  delusion,  and  Abbot 
Martin  had  an  instinctive  feelii^g 
that  Giulio  had  never  owed  his  birth 
to  her.  He  bid  Giacomo  prepare  her 
for  a  summons  from  Longchamp, 
from  whom  she  might  rest  assured 
of  receiving  kindly  consideration,  and 
such  redress  as  her  unhappy  case 
might  admit  of.  The  Italian  shook 
his  head  sadly. 

"I  have  had  sore  work  of  it," 
said  he,  "  to  calm  her  even  now.  She 
is  in  no  state  to  be  questioned  by 
strangers,  nor  could  I  be  sure  she 
would  answer  according  to  reason. 
His  holiness  must  fain  be  content 
with  such  satisfaction  as  I  can  give 
him  in  the  matter  ;  for  to  be  plain, 
good  father,  I  will  not  have  her 
troubled  again  at  present,  if  it  were 
to  satisfy  the  Pope  himself." 
*'  God  forbid  she  should  undergo  any 
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suffering  that  may  be  spared  her,** 
replied  the  abbot,  feelingljr ;  "I  will 
inform  the  legate  mjself  of  this ;  but 
in  any  case,  ^ou  will  wait  upon  his 
holiness  at  Rivelsby  to-morrow  ?" 

Giacomo  readily  promised. 

"  And  now."  said  the  abbot,  "  as 
to  the  boy.  I  have  passed  my  word 
that  the  bishop  shall  see  him,  and 
indeed  it  may  be  for  his  own  safety 
that  he  shall  be  known  to  have  so 
powerful  a  friend.  Will  it  please  you 
to  bring  him  yourself  to  St  Mary's,  as 
early  to-morrow  as  you  may  ]  You 
have  my  sig^net  stiU—and  I  have 
none  that  will  look  so  well  to  his 
safe-conduct  as  yourself." 

"Yes,"  returned  the  Italian, 
thoughtfully,  "so  it  will  be  best 
Men  may  look  long  for  King  Rich- 
ard's return  •  and  1  do  verily  believe 
that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  will  do  right 
— I  trust,  too,  that  he  shall  yet  have 
the  power.  Yet  I  were  loth,  he  con- 
tinued, with  hesitation,  "  to  leave  my 
unhappy  sister  here  alone  amongst 
strangers ;  had  she  been  fit  to  travel 
80  far  as  Michamstede,  she  has  a 
friend  there." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  abbot, 
kindly ;  "  I  am  no  stranger  in  this 
town ;  there  is  an  honest  widow  with 
whom  she  sha^l  rest  safe  enough, — 
and  I  can  find  those  that  will  convey 
her  to  the  myncheiy  when  she  may 
venture  on  the  journey." 

Content  to  leave  Isola  for  the  pre- 
sent in  such  friendly  hands,  until  she 
should  have  regained  strength  and 
composure,  Giacomo  returned  to  find 
her  sleeping  quietly  afler  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day,  and  to  make  his  own 
preparations  for  an  early  journey  to 
Morton  Grange  on  the  morrow.  He 
was  to  travel  alone ;  indeed,  in  the 
present  disturbed  state  of  the  neigh- 
Dourhood,  such  a  course  was  the 
safest ;  the  solitary  yeoman  was  little 
likely  to  tempt  the  cupidity  or  stir 
the  wrath  of  any  roving  parties  whom 
he  might  encounter  by  the  wa^. 

He  set  out  in  the  grey  twilight  of 
the  winter's  morning^  thoughtful  and 
sad.  The  hard  sneenng  tone,  patent 
to  any  observant  eye,  under  the  mask 
of  obsequious  courtesy  so  slightly 
worn  as  to  be  scarcely  a  disguise, 
which  he  had  adopted  in  the  coarse 
household  of  Sir  Godfrey,  and  which, 
more  than  any  direct  act  or  word 
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had  made  him  so  generally  hated 
there,  had  given  place  in  his  late 
intercourse  with  Foliot  and  the  ab- 
bot to  a  much  more  open  bearing. 
The  malignant  fire  which  had  lighted 
his  dark  eyes  —  oftenest  when  he 
turned  them  on  Sir  Nicholas,  as  the 
Crusader  had  been  himself  unnlea- 
santly  conscious— was  not  seen  tnere 
now.  The  ordinary  rustic  dress  which 
he  now  wore  was  hardly  a  more  ef- 
fective transformation.  When,  there- 
fore, in  turning  the  comer  of  the  nar- 
row street,  he  came  suddenly  upon 
the  Enight  of  Ladysmede  and  his 
party,  it  was  little  wonder  that  he 
was  not  recognised  at  the  moment, 
though  they  met  almost  face  to  face. 
The  Lord  de  Lacy  was  riding  side  by 
side  with  de  Burgh,  but  Sir  l^icholas 
was  not  in  the  company.  They  had 
even  passed  him  without  notice,  en- 
gaged as  they  were  in  eager  conver- 
sation, but  the  Italian  saw  Gundred's 
eye  rest  on  him  meaningly,  and  felt 
certain  that  his  disguise  was  detected. 
He  judged  it  best,  therefore,  to  play 
a  bold  part,  and,  turning  in  his  sad- 
dle, accosted  his  patron  oy  name. 

"  Yotr  ride  early.  Sir  Grodfrey— are 
you  bound  for  Ladysmede  1" 

The  knight  started  at  the  well- 
known  accents,  and  knew  the  speaker 
at  once. 

"  What !"  he  exclaimed  in  puzzled 
astonishment — *'  is  that  Giacomo  ?" 

''Even  so,"  replied  the  chaplain, 
with  a  low  obeisance. 

"Why,  what  new  freak  is  this? 
we  have  missed  your  valuable  pre- 
sence of  late  at  the  manor—you,  too, 
have  taken  service  under  another 
master,  it  seems,  and  are  become 
one  of  the  profane,  even  as  myself; 
the  church  hath  had  a  sore  loss,  an 
that  be  the  case,  as  well  as  L" 

He  spoke  angrily  enough  at  first, 
but  the  tone  changed  into  a  careless 
jest  as  he  ended.  The  knight  was 
evidently  in  one  of  his  better  moods 
that  morning.  It  might  be  that  he 
did  not  care  to  wrangle  with  Gia- 
como in  the  presence  of  his  noble 
companion.  He  would  even  have 
ridden  on,  with  a  careless  oath  of 
contempt  upon  his  lips,  when  the 
Italian,  as  if  by  some  sudden  impulse, 
said  in  a  low  and  earnest  voice — 

"  May  I  crave  a  word  with  you 
apart,  Sir  Godfrey  1  Pardon  my  bold- 
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ness— I  would  not  ask  it  without  a 
cause." 

Sir  Godfrey  looked  at  him  with 
some  surprise.  It  seemed  a  strange 
request,  under  all  the  circumstances ; 
for  he  well  knew  that  he  saw  before 
him  the  man  who  had  done  his  best 
to  frustrate  all  his  present  plans. 
But  the  chaplain  had  always  seemed 
to  exercise  a  remarkable  influence 
over  him ;  and  at  this  moment  there 
was  something  in  his  look  and  tone 
which  arrested  his  attention  strongly. 
As  for  the  notion  of  any  treacheiy 
lurking  under  such  a  request,  Sir 
Godfrey  had  that  perfect  fearlessness 
which  laughs  to  scorn  all  thought  of 
personal  danger,  open  or  secret; 
least  of  all  did  he  dread  it  firom  the 
Italian. 

"Ride  on,  I  beseech  your  lord- 
ship, for  an  instant.'*  said  he  to  de 
Lac^, — **  *tis  one  well  known  to  me. 
I  will  overtake  ye  presently." 

"  Now  speak,  he  continued  to  Gia- 
como,  as  the  others  rode  on, — "double- 
faced,  smooth-tongued  that  thou  art, 
now  as  ever— what  new  mischief  lies 
under  the  russet  jerkin  ?— could  not 
the  priest's  frock  cover  enough  ?** 

The  Italian  neither  smiled,  nor  an- 
swered him  in  his  own  tone. 

"  I  might  rather  ask  you,  Sir  God- 
frey," he  said,  looking  at  him  stead- 
ily, "  what  madness  has  seized  yon, 
that  you  go  in  such  perilous  company 
of  later 

"This  is  too  insolent !"  said  the 
knight;  "away!— you  have  abused 
your  privilege,  and  may  try  my  en- 
durance toolar." 

"  Sir  Godfrey,"  said  the  chaplain — 
and  in  his  earnestness  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  knight's  bridle  as  he 
was  turning  off,  but  it  was  his  look 
that  detained  him— "you  hold  me 
for  your  enemy,  yet  I  am  not." 

"  You  have  aone  an  enem]r's  part, 
at  least,  with  right  good- will :  I  am 
not  skilled  in  clerkly  quibbles,  but 
I  can  make  shift  to  read  what  a  man's 
actions  say.  But  I  laugh  ye  all  to 
scorn  now— do  your  worst." 

"  You  put  your  trust  in  the  Prince 
John— you  lean  upon  a  reed  that  will 
pierce  ^ou.  But  you  will  not  listen 
to  me  in  this,  I  know  ;  I  were  but  a 
fool  to  look  for  it.  What  I  prayed 
speech  of  you  for,  was  to  protest 
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against  that  bold  falsehood  spoken 
in  the  hall  but  yesterday— it  can 
only  turn  to  your  own  mischief." 

" Sol"  said  the  knight,  in  a  tone 
of  vexed  surprise — "  you  were  there, 
too,  to  hear  1  Are  they  right,  friend, 
who  say  thou  hast  dealings  with  the 
father  of  evil  r 

"  Fools  spjeak  closer  to  the  truth 
than  they  think  sometimes,"  said  the 
Italian,  with  a  smile  which  turned 
the  expression  of  de  Burgh's  face 
from  mockery  to  seriousness—"  there 
are  worse  falsehoods  spoken  than 
that."  Sir  Godfrey  feared  neither 
ghostlv  nor  bodily  enemy,  but  there 
were  looks  upon  the  Italian's  face 
sometimes  which  even  he  could  not 
jest  at.  He  was  disconcerted,  too, 
to  find  that  Giacomo  had  heard  what 
had  been  said  before  the  legate.  He 
had  sufficient  sense  of  honour  left  to 
feel  humiliated  in  the' presence  of  his 
dependant,  at  the  lie  in  which*  he 
stood  convicted;  for  he  was  well 
aware  that  Giacomo  knew  it  to  be 
such. 

"  Hear  me,"  continued  the  Italian, 
taking  advantage  of  his  momentary 
confusion ;  "  draw  back  from  this,  be- 
fore it  be  too  late.  I  beseech  you— it 
is  for  your  sake  that  I  speak  now. 
You  live  been  led  i^to  this.  You 
had  promised  me  protection  for  this 
boy ^" 

"  And,  by  heaven,  did  I  not  keep 
my  word  ?  Have  not  he  and  you  had 
the  shelter  of  my  roof  for  years? 
Have  ye  been  grudged  ought,  that  ye 
should  snarl  at  me  at  last  like  a 
hound  ?  Did  I  not  well  and  honestly 
by  the  brat,  if  I  loved  him  not  1" 

"  I  grant  it— you  did— until " 

"  Until  I  found  out  what  your  mo- 
tive was  for  bringing  him  to  Ladys- 
medel" 

"  You  are  saying  that  in  your 
anger  which  you  do  not  yourself  be- 
lieve. Until  Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi 
crossed  your  threshold " 

"  Come,"  said  de  Bur^h,  interrupt- 
ing him, "  we  seem  to  be  in  a  mood  for 
confidence— what  know  you  against 
this  gallant  knight  that  you  are  sa 
hot  against  him  f ' 

"  I  know  him  for  a  false  villain — 
a  coward,  for  all  his  brave  words— a 
liar  and  a  slanderer,  who  murders  by 
paid  hands." 
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**  While  men  of  your  stamp— and 
mine— on  the  contiiry,  trust  no  hand 
but  their  own?" 

"  They  strike  their  enemies,"  said 
the  Italian,  his  brow  growing  very 
dark  again,  ''not  the  woman  who 
loTes  and  trusts  them.  I  say  again, 
I  know  this  Sir  Nicholas ;  I  thought, 
too,  I  knew  Sir  Godfrey  ae  Burgh." 

''  For  a  graceless  sinner,  that  fears 
neither  man,  nor  saint,  nor  devil — 
speak  it  out.  Yes,  we  know  some- 
what of  each  other,  Father  Giacomo, 
— Paris  and  Mantna  to  witness.  But 
it  is  ill  to  reopen  the  foul  sores  of  the 
past" 

"Let  the  past  rest,  then,"  si^d 
Giacomo,  gloomily;  "it  hath  evU 
enough  of  its  own ;  it  is  of  the  future 
that  I  have  to  speak.  Break  with 
this  false  knight ;  acknowledge  the 
boy  for  what  he  is,  and  let  him  take 
his  place  rightfully  in  your  house- 
hold. I  pledge  myself,  as  I  have 
before,  you  shSl  not  be  disturbed  on 
his  account  in  the  lands  of  Ladys- 
mede.  You  are  a  childless  man,  and 
he  can  wait" 

"Acknowledge  him!"  said  Sir 
Godfrey,  in  a  tone  of  bravado ; "  what 
warrant  have  I  that  your  tale  is  true  ? 
what  proof  have  you  yourself  to  ofiFer 
beyond  your  bare  word  1 " 
^  "You  have  proof  enough,"  said 
Giacomo,  in  a  tone  of  contempt; 
'*  better  proof  than,  it  may  be,  I  have 
as  yet  to  show." 

"It  is  false!"  said  the  knight, 
loudly. 

The  other  looked  at  him  steadily, 
and  made  no  answer. 

"  I  say  again,"  repeated  Sir  €rod- 
frcy, "  there  is  ^o  proof  but  your  own 
tale." 

"  There  have  been  those  at  Ladys- 
mede  who  could  ^ve  you  proof 
enough  j  ay,  and  will  give  it,  if  it 
suit  tneir  purpose,  or  if  it  may  save 
their  own  heads.  Bethink  you,  Sir 
Godfrey,  a  ward  of  King  Richard's  is 
not  dispossessed  without  peril." 

"  If  you  speak  of  Sir  Nicholas  le 
Hardi,  said  the  other,  turning  his 
face  impatiently  from  the  pnest's 
questioning  eye,  "and  if,  as  yon  say, 
he  too  is  in  possession  of  this  secret, 
of  what  avail  were  your  promise 
of  silence— how  would  ye  muzzle 
himr 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  his  tone 
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that  told  Giacomo  that  he  was  al- 
ready chafing  in  his  bondage.  It 
gave  him  some  hope  that  his  persua- 
sion might  yet  succeed. 

"  Break  with  him,  I  say  again,  and 
at  once— raise  the  country  for  the 
legate  and  King  Richard,  and  crush 
this  conspiracy  ere  it  be  ripe." 

"And  turn  a  double  traitor?— no ! 
by  the  mass,  no !"  He  raised  him- 
self in  the  saddle,  and  sj)oke  with 
his  accustomed  expletives,  in  the  old 
voice  that  had  rung  so  long  at  Ladys- 
mede.  "What !  purchase  his  msy  esty's 
most  gracious  pardon  by  selling  my 
friends?  Is  tnat  your  deviVs  wis- 
dom?—ay,  from  a  fitting  preacher! 
an  apostate  who  has  denied  his  faith, 
and  an  assassin  whose  hands  are  foul 
with  murder !" 

Giacomo  turned  very  pale.  "You 
say  true— and  it  is  right  that  I  should 
hear  it  from  your  lips  "  said  he,  bit- 
terly; "yet,  when  I  found  you  left 
to  die  a  dog's  death  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  you  did  not  ask,  I  think, 
whether  the  hands  that  touched  you 
then  were  heathen  or  Christian,  or 
whether  there  were  blood  on  them 
or  no." 

"Ay,  you  saved  my  life,  and  ever 
since,  I  verily  believe,  have  looked 
upon  me  as  your  own  chattel.  Dost 
taunt  me  now  with  that  poor  service  ? 
By  this  light,  I  am  not  sure  it  was  a 
matter  to  thank  thee  for,  when  all  is 
said!  Butgo,Giacomo,"— he  changed 
his  tone  again,  either  from  his  habitu- 
ally changefcd  temper,  or  that  his 
violent  language  and  manner  had 
not  been  altogether  real—"  go  your 
ways  —  this  matter  will  be  settled 
shortly  by  other  hands  than  yours 
or  mine." 

He  galloped  ofif  to  overtake  his  com- 
pany, and  made  no  inquiry  as  to  Gia- 
como*s  further  movements :  they  had 
become  matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference to  him  now.  But  the  other 
looked  after  him^  as  he  disappeared, 
with  something  ot  interest  in  his  face. 
A  fellowship  of  some  years'  duration, 
even  if  it  be  a  fellowship  in  evil, 
binds  men  together,  if  they  have  any- 
thing left  in  them  of  the  better  part 
of  humanity,  closer  than  they  per- 
haps know ;  and  there  was  possibly 
that  in  the  master  of  Ladysmede,  in 
spite  of  all  the  grosser  features  of  his 
cnatacter,  which,  in  their  long  corn- 
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panionship,  bad  found  some  chord 
to  answer  to  it  in  the  Italian's 
breast 

Morton  Grange  lay  at  a  nearly 
equal  distance  from  Huntingdon  and 
from  the  abbey,  but  not  in  the  direct 
road  between  tnose  places.  Standing 
in  a  remote  neighbourhood,  sur- 
rounded by  farms  or  by  wild  moor- 
land, far  from  any  town  or  lordly 
castle,  it  had  been  well  calculated  as 
a  Dlace  of  concealment,  and  Giulio 
baa  been  safe  enough  there  from  all 
Sir  Grodfrey's  inquiries.  The  rude 
tillers  of  the  abbev  lands  had  seen 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  appear- 
ance amongst  them  of  the  boy-monk 
for  such  he  seemed)  whom  Gaston 
fiad  brought  with  him ;  there  were 
plenty  of  such  in  all  monasteries ; 
and  as  his  fi&ithful  guardian  seldom 
allowed  him  to  be  out  of  his  sight, 
they  had  little  opportunity  of  ques- 
tioning him.  even  if  they  had  not 
been  too  dull  to  feel  much  curiosity. 
The  boy's  life  there,  lonely  as  it  was, 
was  not  altogether  without  interest 
for  him  ;  for  the  Angevin  monk  had 
been  a  cunning  fowler  in  his  day,  and 
instructed  his  charge  in  many  mas- 
teries of  net  and  cross-bow  which 
were  sufficiently  attractive  to  develop 
a  boy's  propensity  to  sport.  It  was 
in  some  respects  a  wholesome 
change  for  him,  from  the  studious 
hours  spent  with  Ingulph  in  the  abbey 
scriptorium  ;  and  when  Giacomo  was 
once  more  clasped  in  the  boy's  loving 
embrace,  he  remarked  with  pleasure 
the  slight  but  healthy  colour  in  his 
cheek,  and  the  bright  light  in  his 
eye,  which  were  natural  to  his  con- 
stitution, but  had  seldom  been  seen  at 
Ladysmede.  Giulio's  delight  at  meet- 
ing again  with  his  earliest  protector 
was  excessive,  and  shown  in  a  hundred 
boyish  words  and  ways  :  he  was  full, 
too,  of  the  particulars  of  all  his  new 
acquirements  under  Gaston's  teach- 
ing, and  would  have  gladly  taken 
his  old  friend  down  at  once  to  see  thd 
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decoy  that  he  had  helped  Gaston  to 
make  for  the  wild-fowl ;  and  his  en- 
thusiasm was  hardly  contented  with 
the  exhibition  of  such  treasures  as 
wero  closer  at  hand— the  little  cross- 
bow which  his  new  friend  had  manu- 
factured purposely  for  him,  and  the 
great  water-dog  which  had  been 
given  him  for  his  own,  and  answered 
already  to  his  call  (repeated  at  inter- 
vals which  sadlv  interfered  with  the 
good  animal's  love  of  rest)  with  a 
grave  and  wondering  patience. 

It  was  a  curious  study  to  see  the 
gentle  interest  with  which  Giacomo 
listened  to  the  boy's  nirrulous  de- 
tails, and  the  thorough  confidence 
and  fearlessness  with  which  Giulio 
poured  all  his  heart  out  beforo  the 
man  whom  so  many  feared  and  hated. 
But  even  while  the  chaplain  played 
with  the  bright  golden  curls,  and 
looked  into  the  eager  open  eyes,  an 
expression  of  pain  might  have  been 
noticed  passing  over  his  features  at 
times  like  a  spasm;  and  when  the 
young  lips,  after  some  long  story, 
wero  raised  to  kiss  the  friend  whom 
he  was  so  delighted  once  more  to 
take  possession  of,  that  pale  face 
almost  drew  back  from  lus^  and 
quivered  with  a  shuddering  reluc- 
tance. 

Thero  was  no  difficulty  in  convincing  « 
Gaston  that  his  charge  was  at  an  eno, 
and  that  he  and  Giulio  wero  to  accom- 
pany the  stranger  back  to  Rivelsby. 
Even  had  not  tne  abbot's  signet-ring 
been  sufficient  warrant  to  the  old 
soldier,  used  to  a  mechanical  obe- 
dience, the  reception  of  the  bearer 
of  it  by  Giulio  himself  might  warrant 
him  in  believing  that  there  could  be 
no  evil  intend^ ;  and  the  boy  was 
charmed  at  the  news  that  he  was  to 
be  domiciled  with  Abbot  Martin  and 
the  good  monks  again.  Striking 
across  a  wild  and  little- traversed  dis- 
trict, an  easy  three  hours'  journey 
would  bring  them  in  sight  of  the 
abbey  towers. 


CHAPTER  XXXn.— THE  LEGATE. 


Abbot  Martin  had  complied  with 
the  legate's  request,  which  had  been 
again  conveyed  to  him  more  formally 
upon  leaving   the  county- hall,  to 


become  his  guest  for  the  evening. 
Longchamp  welcomed  him  cordially, 
but  the  aboot  noticed  that  his  fea- 
tures did  not  wear  their  usual  frank 
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and  joyous  expression.  He  made 
courteous  apologies  to  his  visitor  for 
baviog  kept  him  some  time  waiting, 
for  the  supper-hour  was  lon^  past. 

"  But  power  has  its  pemuties,  my 
good  brother,**  said  he;  "I  have 
worked  harder  for  these  last  three 
days,  I  will  be  sworn  to  it,  than  any 
groom  in  my  following." 

He  was  more  silent  than  his  wont 
daring  the  evening,  and  although, 
as  he  said,  the  short  time  of  rest 
dnce  his  arrival  at  Huntingdon  had 
been  busily  occupied  by  him  in  com- 
pany with  Foliot  and  his  secretaries, 
yet  more  than  once,  during  their  re- 
past, the  arrival  of  messengers  from 
oifferent  quarters  was  announced, 
and  letters  placed  in  his  hands^  at 
whose  contents  he  glanced  rapidly 
and  with  eagerness.  They  must  nave 
been  of  no  common  importance,  be- 
fore the  impatient  and  luxurious 
prelate  would  have  brooked  such  in- 
terruptions when  once  he  was  seated 
at  table.  The  last  was  presented  to 
him  with  the  aunouncement  that  it 
came  from  Lincoln.  He  read  it  with 
a  frowning  brow,  more  than  once, 
and  at  last  crushed  it  in  his  hands 
with  a  short  and  bitter  lau^h,  giving 
order  that  the  bearer  of  it  snould 
be  safely  looked  to.  He  ate  no 
more ;  but  he  drank  of  the  delicate 
wines  that  were  assiduously  pre- 
sented to  him  with  even  more  than 
his  usual  freedouL  The  copious 
draughts,  however,  seemed  to  do  no 
more  than  their  legitimate  office ; 
his  noble  countenance  grew  more 
cheerful,  and  he  rallied  his  com- 
panion on  his  abstemiousness  with 
something  of  that  hearty  joyousness 
which  won  him  favour  at  nis  own 
board  even  with  many  who  were  his 
most  iealous  opponents.  But  when 
the  abbot  took  aavants^e  of  this  freer 
mood  to  recur  to  the  events  which 
had  passed  in  the  county-hall,  his 
host  did  not  appear  to  interest  him- 
self in  them  so  readily  as  before. 
He  even  cut  the  abbot  somewhat 
short,  though  not  discourteously,  in 
the  account  which  he  was  proceeding 
to  ipve  of  his  own  motives  in  re- 
ceiving the  young  Giulio  under  his 
protection. 

'*  None  that  knows  the  Abbot  of 
Rivelsby,"  said  he,  "  will  doubt  his 
good  £uth  in  the  matter.     I  trust 
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yet  to  bear  you  harmless  in  spite  of 
all  the  bluster  of  Sir  (Godfrey  and  his 
fellows." 

**  As  for  this  claim  which  Sir  Ni- 
cholas makes " 

**Feste  I  let  us  not  speak  of  him," 
interrupted  the  legate  hastily,  with 
the  doud  gathermg  again  on  his 
brow.  "We  will  deal  with  these 
matters  at  Rivelsby  to-morrow,  if 
heaven  will  —  I  am  weary  of  this 
world's  troubles  for  to-day.  Alas  for 
me  1  that  Helion  de  Blois  lies  sick  at 
Ely  1  His  gifts  were  worth  an  em- 
pire to  me  now.  Didst  ever  hear 
tiim^  good  brother  of  mine  ?  Saint 
Cecilia  would   have   forsworn  vir- 

g'nity  for  a  lover  with  such  a  voice, 
ut  call  Perrinet  there,  some  of  ye; 
he  shall  make  some  mirth  for  us, 
though,  certes,  it  be  commonly  of  the 
scantiest." 

The  rhymester  came  forward  at 
his  lord's  summons,  and  after  some 
flowery  compliments  to  the  legate 
and  his  guest,  he  chanted  forth  m  a 
thin  voice,  but  which  he  managed 
with  some  artistic  ability,  a  long 
series  of  stanzas,  partly  improvised, 
the  subject  of  which  was  the  high 
qualities  of  his  patron,  and  the  love 
tnat  was  borne  to  him  by  all  men, 
young  or  old,  churl  or  noble,  through- 
out ]&gland.  Even  the  incident  in 
the  court  that  day  was  turned  to 
account,  with  considerable  adroit- 
ness, towards  the  close  of  the  eulo- 
gium. 

Such  flatteries  were  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  did 
not  necessarily  convey  to  the  hearers 
any  notion  of  fulsomeness  or  servil- 
ity. Abbot  Martin  listened  with  the 
pleased  attention  of  a  child ;  the 
measured  cadence,  which  Perrinet 
accompanied  with  a  few  notes  of  his 
instrument,  was  not  more  monoton- 
ous to  his  ear,  perhaps,  than  some  of 
the  chants  in  his  own  cloister ;  and 
he  expressed  his  gratification  heartily 
and  honestly  at  the  close.  To  the 
poor  rhymester  such  a  tribute  was 
as  welcome  as  it  was  unusual ;  in 
spite  of  his  affectation  and  his  mer- 
cenary temper,  he  was  not  without 
some  of  the  nigher  feelings  of  his 
craft ;  he  was  accustomed  to  the  gibes 
of  haughty  knights  and  their  fllite- 
rate  followers,  and  even  of  Long- 
champ  himself,  from  whom  his  ab- 
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Burd  conceit  often  provoked  a  jest : 
he  took  it  all  with  the  same  smile 
with  which  he  received  the  liberal 

fuerdon  which  was  sure  to  follow; 
ut  in  the  obeisance  with  which  he 
acknowledged  the  Abbot  of  Rivels- 
by*s  honest  applause,  there  was  a 
higher  gratitude  than  had  ever  been 
called  forth  by  his  patron's  bounty. 

Longchamp  had  listened  to  the 
first  few  stanzas  with  a  smile  which 
expressed  any  feeling  rather  pleasure. 
He  called  impatiently  for  wine,  turn- 
ed his  shoulder  from  the  singer  in 
careless  contempt,  and  fixed  his  eyes, 
while  he  drank,  as  if  in  abstraction, 
on  the  face  of  the  abbot  But  as  he 
marked  the  expression  of  simple 
genial  delight  which  lighted  up  those 
manly  lineaments,  his  own  smile  had 
gradually  changed  its  character,  and 
softened  into  an  almost  pensive  sad- 
ness, such  as  few  men  had  seen  him 
wear,  and  which  brought  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  delicately-cut  lips 
something  of  tj^eir  youthful  beauty. 
He  took  no  notice  of  Perrinet  when 
the  strain  was  ended,  but  addressed 
himself  to  his  brother  churchman. 

"Ay,"  he  said,  "such  are  the 
pleasant  falsehoods  we  in  high  places 
are  content  to  listen  to.  But  I  have 
another  tune  ringing  in  my  ears  to- 
night How  many  men  in  England, 
think  you,  would  take  up  the  burden 
of  that  strain?" 

"  Full  many  of  them,  I  trust,"  said 
the  abbot ;  "  all  the  best  and  wisest 
That  your  holiness  hath  enemies,  I 
know  :  pardon  me  if  I  say  that,  in 
the  very  nobleness  of  your  nature, 
you  have  been  over-careless  as  to 
makinc^  them." 

"  yW  by  heaven  !"  said  the 
legate ;  "if  I  had  borne  my  honours 
meekly,  as  you  say ;  if  I  had  cringed 
here,  and  flattered  there,  and  laid 
myself  as  the  ground  to  those  that 
would  walk  over  me,  I  might  have 
tripped  them  up  in  turn.  Is  that 
your  meaning  ?  but  because  I  strove 
to  do  justly,  and  to  stand  where  mv 
sovereign  placed  me— because  I  will 
not  be  a  niggard  of  my  wealth,  nor  a 
dissembler  in  my  tongue— therefore 
I  am  hated  ?" 

Ho  spoke  in  a  subdued  voice,  that 
those  below  the  table  might  not  hear ; 
but  his  tone  was  that  of  violent  emo- 
tion, and  as  he  drained  his  goblet,  he 
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struck  it  on  the  board  until  it  rang 
again. 

"  Not  80,"  replied  his  companion, 
firmly ;  "  you  wrong  yourself  in  this, 
my  lord  legate,  and  you  wrong  the 
men  of  England." 

"  I  do  not  wrong  you.  Abbot  Mar- 
tin," said  Longchamp,  as  he  stretched 
across  the  table  and  grasped  the 
other's  hand  ;  "  if  there  are  a  score 
such  hearts  left  in  England,  all  is  safe 
yet— Ha!"  he  continued,  as  he  saw 
his  jest's  cheek  flush,  and  his  dance 
kindle  at  his  own  warmth,  **  how 
say  you,  brother]  Shall  we  doff 
rochet  and  scapulary,  choose  us  a 
stout  lance  apiece,  cry  Ditu  aide  and 
Coeur-de^Lioriy  and  swoop  down  upon 
these  carrion  where  they  lie  now  1 " 

The  tone  might  have  been  either 
jest  or  earnest,  for  the  good  ^ine  had 
warmed  him  now.  It  was  so  loud 
that  the  knights  and  squires  of  his 
retinue  started  in  amazement,  and 
paused  in  their  own  busy  conversa- 
tion to  look  round  upon  the  le^te 
and  his  guest  The  latter  only  smiled 
and  shook  his  head,  as  he  sought  by  a 
meaning  glance  to  make  Longchamp 
aware  of  the  attention  which  his  labt 
words  had  excited.  At  that  moment 
an  attendant  stepped  up  to  the  legate, 
and  informed  him  that  there  was  one 
without  who  requested  an  audience 
upon  urgent  business. 

"  Whence  comes  he,  Damian  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  page, 
humbly — he  was  an  earl's  younger 
son-"  he  said  your  highncEs  would 
know  him,  and  he  has  the  password." 

"  Have  him  in  hither,  then,"  said 
the  legate:  "  I  had  need  of  a  hundred 
ears— Is  Waryn  Foliot  there  ? " 

Inquiry  was  made  for  him,  but 
without  success.  Meanwhile  the  new 
claimant  for  an  audience  was  intro- 
duced into  the  legate's  presence. 

"Ha!"  said  Longchamp —  "  the 
Gascon!" 

It  was  Dubois  who  entered.  He 
controlled  a  movement  of  surprise 
when  he  saw  who  Longchamp's  com- 
panion was  ;  but  Abbot  Martin, 
though  he  recognised  the  saturnine 
features  as  having  been  seen  before, 
failed  to  connect  tnem  with  the  visit 
of  the  royal  pursuivant  to  Rivelsby. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  tidings?  Speak 
out,  and  to  the  purpose,  if  there  is 
aught  to  telL"    The  page  had  with- 
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drawn,  and  there  was  no  one  bat  the 
abbot  within  hearing. 

The  esquire  bowed  low.  "The 
Lord  de  Lacy  and  Earl  Harding  came 
into  the  town  after  nightfall^  and  are 
housed  with  Sir  Hugh  Bardolph,  in 
the  Nether-gate." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  prelate, 
shortly. 

"  They  have  learnt  that  your  holi- 
ness will  be  at  Rivelsby  to-morrow 
with  but  small  foUowing.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  set  upon  you  by  the  way, 
on  your  return,  and  make  prisoner  of 
your  person— under  warrant,  as  they 
say^  from  King  Richard.  There  is  no 
design  upon  your  life ;  a  small  ship 
waits  in  the  roads  at  Lynn,  and  your 
holiness  may  count,  the  Lord  de  Lacy 
saith,  on  a  fair  wind  for  France." 

Longchamp  laughed  scomftdly. 
"  The  very  elements  will  serve  them 
in  such  a  righteous  cause,"  said  he ; 
"  they  scarce  expected  me,  I  think, 
by  way  of  Huntingdon  ?" 

"  No ;  their  information  was,  that 
you  would  have  ridden  straight  your- 
self to  Michamstede  and  Rivelsby, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  vour  train 
had  orders  to  await  you  here ;  but 
they  still  look  to  find  you  unprepared 
on  vour  return." 

"A  man's  counsels  are  safe  when 
he  is  his  own  counsellorj"  said  the 
legate.  "  Who  were  of  this  company 
at  Sir  Hugh  Bardolph*s,  did  you 
sayl" 

Dubois  repeated  the  names  he  had 
already  mentioned,  and  added  some 
others. 

"  Good  ! "  said  Longchamp ;  "  this 
tallies  with  what  we  have  learnt  al- 
ready. You  were  present  when  the 
Lord  de  Lacy  said  this?" 

"  I  heard  all  with  my  own  ears," 
said  Dubois.  "  I  can  tell  your  holiness 
farther  the  number  of  each  knight's 
foUowing,  the  hour  at  which  they 
start,  and  the  roads  which  they  are 
to  take;  and  I  will  stake  my  life 
upon  the  truth  of  what  I  say." 

'*  I  do  not  doubt  your  tidings," 
said  Lonschamp,  after  a  short  pause, 
during  which  he  had  more  than  once 
scanned  the  Gascon's  countenance 
closely ;  "  and  now— you  said  that 
for  this  service  you  would  ask  your 
own  reward.  I  told  you  that  no  man 
ever  found  me  a  churlish  paymaster." 

•*  I  will  be  no  trespasser  on  your 
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holiness'  well-known  bounty  for 
either  lands  or  gold  :  if  I  have  done 
you  good  service,  and  have  proved 
my  loyalty  to  King  Richard,  Iwould 
seek  knighthood  at  your  hands." 

'*  Knighthood !"  said  Longchamp. 
with  an  expression  of  undisguised 
astonishment ;  *'  by  my  faith,  you 
ask  a  long  price ! " 

"  I  come  of  knightly  blood,"  said 
Dubois,  boldly-  "  Ihave  served  under 
the  king  in  Palestine ;  I  have  fought 
in  a  good  score  of  stricken  fields,  and 
dealt  as  good  blows  on  Pavnim  and 
Christian  as  any  knight  who  stands 
in  this  presence.  Had  it  but  been 
my  luck  to  have  ridden  under  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy,  I  had  won  my 
spurs  long  since.  But  even  as  your 
holiness  will;  if  my  service  be  not 
worth  so  much,  let  it  go  unrewarded 
— I  am  content" 

Longchamp  looked  at  him  for  a 
few  moments  with  an  expression 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  read.  Dubois 
met  him  look  for  look,  and  neither 
flinched  nor  coloured.  If  it  had  been 
an  over-bold  request,  at  least  he 
maintained  it  boldly. 

"  Forward  here,  gentle  sirs!"  said 
the  prelate,  rising  at  last,  and  calling 
to  his  knights  below ;  "  I  have  a 
grace  to  bestow  on  a  worthy  gentle- 
man who  hath  laid  me  under  heavy 
obligation ;  but  for  whose  good  ser- 
vice, indeed,  it  is  like  enough  that 
some  of  ye  might  have  lost  an  in- 
different master.  Sir  Guy  Treheme 
— ^your  sword." 

The  followers  of  Longchamf)  gath- 
ered round  the  foot  of  the  dais,  and 
whispers  of  curiosity  passed  rapidly 
from  one  to  the  other,  for  the  Gascon 
was  a  stranger  to  them  alL 

"  Kneel !  ^  said  the  legate,  address- 
ingDubois. 

The  esquire  seemed  to  hesitate  for 
a  moment.  There  was  something  in 
the  legate's  eye  which  did  not  alto- 
gether correspond  with  an  act  of  fa- 
vour.   He  bent  one  knee,  however. 

From  the  seat  out  of  which  he  had 
iust  risen,  Longchamp  drew  a  heavy 
bag  of  coin — from  which  he  was  wont 
to  reward  such  performances  as  that 
of  Perrinet — and  struck  Dubois  with 
it  on  the  shoulder  with  his  full 
strength,  so  as  almost  to  bring  him 
backwards  to  the  ground.  The 
leathern  bag  burst  with  the  force  of 
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the  blow,  and  Byzantine  gold  and 
English  Bilyer  rolled  on  the  floor  in 
rich  confnsion. 

"  Pick  up  the  wages  of  your  work, 
and  begone  f*  said  the  legate,  fiercely ; 
''  there  is  gold  enough  there  to  buy 
half  the  dukedom  of  Acjuitaine— but 
didst  thou  dare  to  think  I  would 
prostitute  kniehthood  to  a  traitor!" 

*'  Sir  Judas!  Sir  Judas !  the  knight 
of  the  money-bag!"  cried  Perrinet 
the  rhymester,  coming  forward  from 
the  throng;  "a  very  taking  theme 
for  minstmsy!'* 

Dubois  had  risen  to  his  feet,  glar- 
ing with  rage^d  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  dagger.  For  the  moment,  it  was 
a  question  whether  the  prelate's  life 
was  safe,  and  Abbot  Martin  himself 
made  a  movement  forward  to  arrest 
the  attack  which  he  expected.  But 
furious  as  he  was^  the  Gascon's  pru- 
dence checked  him,  and  he  vented 
his  n^  in  a  safer  quarter.  Sheath- 
ing his  half-drawn  weapon,  and  turn- 
ing upon  Perrinet,  he  struck  the  un- 
fortunate poet  in  the  throat  with 
his  clenched  hand  with  such  good- 
will that  he  sent  him  headlong  back- 
wards amongst  the  circle  that  stood 
round.  The  same  voices  that  had 
applauded  tfa^  jest  were  ready  also 
to  sympathise  with  the  reprisal,  and 
Perrinet's  fell  excited  more  merri- 
ment than  compassion. 

"  I  will  keep  one  piece,  my  lord  of 
Ely,  in  token  of  remembrance,"  said 
Dubois,  stooping  to  pick  up  one  of 
the  gold  coins  that  lay  at  his  feet, 
and  biting  his  teeth  hard  into  the 
metal ;  "  tne  slaves  who  serve  your 
holiness  are  welcome  to  gather  the 
rest— If  this  jest  is  play^  out,  fair 
knights  and  gentlemen,  I  pray  you 
of  your  courtesy  to  let  me  pass." 

They  moved  aside  for  him,  not 
perhaps  without  some  involuntary 
respect  for  his  bold  speech  and  bear- 
ing. Lon^champ  gave  no  sign  to 
interfere  with  him ;  and  as  he  still 
handled  his  dageer  as  he  moved  to- 
wards the  door,  there  was  that  in  the 
pale  face  and  gleaming  eye  which  did 
not  invite  any  needless  meddling. 

"  Pardieu!  my  good  brother,"  said 
Longchamp  as  he  watched  the  Ghis- 
con  withdraw,  "that  bold  villain 
hath  chafed  me  more  than  is  dto- 
gether  seemly ;  but  knighthood,  for- 
sooth, for  one  that  has  betrayed  his 
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master!  Nathless,  his  communica- 
tion I  verily  believe  is  true  to  the 
letter,  and  1  must  use  it  too :  for 
such  scavenger's  work  as  I  have  here 
to  do,  one  must  needs  handle  foul 
instruments  by-times."  He  drew  the 
abbot  farther  a^Mirt  as  he  continued. 
*'  It  seems  our  journey  together  to- 
morrow must  be  put  off :  I  must  to 
Lmcoln  at  once,  where  my  main 
power  lies,  that  I  be  not  trapped  here 
like  vermin.  Rivelsby  must  go  un- 
visited  for  this  time — the  less  I  need 
care  therefor,  since  there  is  little  call 
for  visitation  while  it  \s  under  such 
able  rule.  But  even  for  you,  my 
good  friend  and  brother,  I  doubt 
whether  at  the  present  either  the 
journey  thither,  or  the  quarter  itself, 
be  safe.  I  rede  you,  be  of  my  com- 
pany rather  to  Lincoln  :  we  will  send 
for  this  boy,  of  whom  you  have  elect- 
ed yourseli  godfether,  and  carry  him 
with  us,  if  he  be  near  at  hand ;  or  he 
can  meet  us  there,  when  the  ways 
shall  be  clearer." 

'^  I  owe  your  holiness  many  thanks," 
said  the  abbot,  '^but  m^  duties  lie 
in  mine  own  house,  which  I  have 
left  in  questionable  keeping.  Come 
what  may,  I  am  bound  for  Rivelsby 
in  the  morning.  Remember,  my  good 
lord,  jour  fair  kinswoman,  the  Lady 
Gladice,  who  is  even  now  expecting 
you,  may  be  in  peril  there.  I  would 
but  that  these  helpless  ones  were  in 
safety :  as  for  me  and  my  house— if 
our  calling  is  to  suffer,  we  shall  suffer, 
I  trust,  not  less  courageously,  if  more 
deservedly,  than  they  who  have  gone 
before  us. ' 

"True,"  said  Longchamp,  with  a 
stamp  of  vexation— "you  nave  well 
reminded  me.  That  wilful  girl  should 
have  been  in  a  nunnery  Iod^  since, 
could  I  have  had  my  will.  She  may 
well  be  in  peril,  as  you  say,  if  all  that 
has  been  told  me  is  true.  This  must 
be  looked  to,  though  it  cost  me  more 
than  I  should  choose.  Plague  on  the 
wench,  that  she  could  not  time  her 
love-matters  better— for  some  suck 
folly  \B  at  the  bottom  of  it !" 

He  walked  a  few  steps  backwards 
and  forwards,  more  vexed  than  he 
cared  to  show.  He  had  too  true  a 
spirit  to  leave  a  woman  in  danger,  who 
had  appealed  to  his  protection :  the 
fate  Ota  kingdom  might  hang  on  his 
movements   during   the   next  few 
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boors,  vet  for  a  moment  he  had  half 
resolved  to  risk  it  all,  and  keep  his 
tryst  with  his  young  kinswoman  at 
Riyelsby.  But  it  would  have  been 
little  better  than  madness,  as  he  felt 
In  ^e  impending  struggle  for  life 
and  power,  it  was  most  important 
that  he  should  fall  back  at  once  upon 
Lincoln  and  Ely,  where  his  stanchest 
and  most  powerful  adherents  lav; 
every  step  that  he  advanced  in  tne 
direction  of  Rivelsby  would  carry 
him  farther  into  the  district  where 
the  influence  of  de  Lacy  and  de 
Burgh  was  paramount,  and  entangle 
him  perha^  hopelessly  in  the  net 
which  they  and  their  partisans  had 
been  so  cunningly  spreading. 

*•  After  all,"  he  said,  "until  this 
storm  is  over,  she  were  at  least  as 
safe  perhaps  at  Rivelsby  as  with  me. 
When  it  is  once  known  that  I  have 
returned  towards  £lv,  these  gallant 
lords,  it  is  like,  will  nnd  business  in 
that  quarter.  The  walls  of  your 
convent  are  strong  enough,  if  I  re- 
member me  rightly,  to  stand  against 
something  more  than  Sir  (}oajfrey*B 
loud  words?" 

"  The  walls  are  well  enough,"  said 
the  abbot ;  "  with  five  hundred  men, 
and  munitions  of  war,  I  would  en- 
gage—if I  were  soldier  still  instead 
of  churchman— to  hold  them  against 
all  Huntin^on  for  six  months.  But 
we  have  neither  men  nor  money,  my 
lord  bishop,  and  a  mile  of  wall  with 
a  score  of  cross-bows  is  but  a  treach- 
erous dependence.** 

^  I  must  strengthen  your  garrison 
as  well  as  I  may,**  said  the  legate ; 
"  though  I  am  scant  enough  of  force 
here,  ii^ere  be  any  mischief  between 
this  and  Lincoln.    But  I  can  spare 

fouj  I  think,  some  fifty  Brabanters. 
will  go  surety  for  them  that  they 
shall  eat,  drink,  and  swear  with  any 
set  of  knaves  going ;  as  for  fighting, 
that,  I  take  it,  comes  naturally  to 
most  men.  In  any  case,  they  are  like 
to  stand  by  them  that  feed  them ; 
they  will  find  but  few  friends  in  the 
country  besides.  Sir  William  Zouche 
hanged  me  two  of  them  last  week, 
who  had  strayed  from  their  quarters. 
He  is  a  good  knight,  and  they  had 
richly  earned  it ;  but  nad  some  men 
ventured  on  it,  it  might  have  cost 
them  dear.** 

The  abbot  sensibly  hesitated  as 
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he  acknowledged  this  offer  of  protec- 
tion. He  felt  that  there  was  little 
alternative  but  to  accept  it ;  yet  the 
character  which  his  new  garrison 
brought  with  them  was  far  from  en- 
couraging. These  strangers  within 
his  gates  might  prove  almost  as  for- 
midable as  the  enemies  without.  At 
this  moment  Foliot  presented  him- 
self, having  heard  that  the  legate  had 
been  making  inquiry  for  hiuL 

**  Waryn,  said  he,  as  he  beckoned 
hjm  forward,  "you  love  the  lord 
abbot  well  j  I  commend  him  to  your 
charge,  along  with  the  good  brethren 
of  Rivelsby,  until  I  see  peaceful  times 
again.  You  can  raise  men  enough 
of  Sir  Marmaduke*s  to  aid,  if  you  see 
need;  and  when  you  find  yourself 
strong  enough  in  other  resources, 
Abbot  Martin,  you  can  send  me  my 
Brabantera  back.  I  have  a  word  for 
you  on  other  matters.  Master  Foliot, 
before  we  part  to-night,  if  you  will 
follow  me  to  my  closet" 

The  abbot  took  his  leave,  and  re- 
turned to  his  own  lodging.  But  be- 
fore he  left  the  door  of  the  legate's 
hostel,  he  called  Wolfert. his  chaplain, 
who  had  accompanied  nim,  and  had 
been  entertained  at  the  knights* 
table  below. 

"  Take  these  sQver  pieces,**  said  he 
— he  sighed  as  he  remembered  how 
small  tne  store  was  from  whence 
they  came—"  and  see  the  captain  of 
these  wild  riders,  Wolfert ;  bid  him, 
for  courtesy,  pick  me  out  of  his  band 
men  of  some  small  decency  and  dis- 
cretion, if  they  be  not  altogether 
wanting  in  such  qualities,  to  dis- 
charge the  le0ite*s  commands ;  it 
were  not  seemyr  to  have  such  repro- 
bates within  our  walls,  as  I  fear  most 
of  them  are.** 

The  chaplain  had  little  difficulty 
in  finding  out  the  foreigners*  quarters. 
Guided  mr  wild  snatches  of  song  and 
bursts  of  revelry,  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  to  the  officer  who 
was  in  chief  command,  and  deliver- 
ing to  him  the  abbot's  message.  The 
legate's  order  for  a  party  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  accom- 
pany the  churchmen  on  their  return 
nad  been  already  communicated  to 
him. 

"  Now,  on  my  word,"  said  he,  as 
he  chinked  the  douceur  in  his  palm, 
"the  abbot  hath  put  a  hard  task 
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upon  me,  and  one  that  I  wot  I  shall 
have  some  trouble  to  make  good ; 
but  I  will  serve  his  reverence  with  as 
good  a  bargain  as  I  may.  Here, 
Danneyiin  —he  called  to  one  of  his 
subordinates  who  was  near  him — 
"  you  are  to  betake  yourself  to  the 
cloister  of  St  Mary  to-morrow-— for 
the  reformation  of  your  morals,  let 
us  hope ;  see  that  you  take  with  you 
such  men  as  shall  not  breed  a  scandal 
on  our  noble  calling.  Let  me  think  ; 
who  have  we  here  ]  There  is  Wat 
the  priest,  as  we  call  him— he  was  a 
monlk  once  himself."  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  chaplain,  "  and  could 
say  Paternoster  with  the  best  of  ye, 
but  I  fear  is  somewhat  short  of  prac- 
tice of  late  years.  Then  there  is 
Jacob  the  Fleming — he  hath  a  wife 
and  five  children  in  his  own  country, 
as  he  avouches :  if  aught  can  sober  a 
man,  that  surely  will. 

He  summoned  round  him  some 
score  of  others  who  were  within  call, 
and  addressed  to  them  a  few  senten- 
ces of  admonition,  in  a  rough  mixture 
of  jest  and  earnest. 

"  Harken,  Dannequin,  and  the  rest 
of  ye,  as  ye  value  the  lord  legate's 
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favour;  he  hath  put  a  high  trust 
upon  ye,  to  guard  the  good  brethren 
01  Rivelsby,  who  are  his  especial 
friends.  Ye  will  have,  as  is  like  in 
so  devout  a  house,  the  best  of  meat 
and  drink— not  to  speak  of  the  bene- 
fit of  the  good  fathers'  prayers,  and 
divers  religious  advantages  which  I, 
sinner  that  I  am,  am  not  worthy  to 
speak  of :  ye  may  feast  all  day,  and 
pray  all  night,  if  it  like  you ;  but 
look  to  it,  that  you  behave  yourselves 
in  all  points  discreetly,  as  being,  for 
once  in  your  lives,  in  godly  company. 
If  my  lord  hear  of  any  outbre^ 
amongst  ye,  it  were  best  for  ye  to 
betake  yourselves  to  confession  before 
he  comes  there,  for  he  will  leave  you 
but  scant  leisure  afterwards." 

The  men  laughed,  and  promised 
for  themselves  and  their  companions. 
The  onier  to  garrison  Rivelsby  had 
not  been  unpopular ;  for  alreaay  the 
cloister  was  oeginningto  earn  a  com- 
mon reputation  for  g(m  cheer.  Their 
captain,  to  do  him  justice,  performed 
his  share  of  the  compact  honourably ; 
there  was  not  a  man  ordered  on  the 
escort  whose  character  was  not  better 
than  his  own. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

It  was  late  when  Foliot  took  his 
leave  of  the  legate.  The  intelligence 
which  had  been  received  that  even- 
ing from  Lincoln,  and  from  other 
quarters,  had  fully  confirmed  the 
Gascon  esquire's  information  in  the 
main ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  details  of  the 
conspirators*  movements,  which  he 
had  gathered  that  evening  at  Sir 
Hugh  Bardolph's  by  his  treacherous 
espionage.  It  had  been  the  lezate's 
expressed  wish  that  Waryn  should 
accompany  him  back  to  Lincoln  ;  for 
haughty  and  overbearing  as  Long- 
champ  too  often  showed  himself  to  his 
equals,  he  resembled  Abbot  Martin 
in  one  point — he  often  placed  unre- 
servedly in  the  young  a  confidence 
which  he  refused  to  their  elders ;  and 
Waryn  had  been  of  much  use  to  him 
in  the  conduct  of  a  correspondence 
with  almost  all  parts  of  England,  the 
secret  of  which  was  known  but  to 
few.  Foliot  had  pleaded,  however, 
for  permission  to  remain  for  the  pre- 


sent at  Rivelsby ;  and  the  alteration 
in  the  movements  of  the  legate,  and 
the  possible  danger  to  which  the 
Benedictines  and  their  guest  might  be 
exposed,  had  led  to  the  resolution 
that  he  should  proceed  at  once  to  his 
father's  domain,  and  raise  such  force 
as  he  could  for  their  protection.  He 
had  met  with  Raoul  ag[ain  in  Long- 
champ's  train  at  Huntingdon  :  and 
the  youth's  eyes  brightened  witn  de- 
light as  Foliot,  who  had  a  great  liking 
for  his  frank  companionship,  pro- 
posed that  he  should,  with  his  lord's 
permission,  ride  with  him  on  his  pre- 
sent expeaition  to  the  Leys.  He 
judged  it  safest,  in  the  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  neighbourhood,  to 
take  his  journey  at  once  that  night ; 
they  would  gain  time  also  by  this 
means,  and  every  hour  might  be  of 
importance. 

Escorted,  therefore,  by  six  mounted 
archers  of  the  legate's  guard,  rather 
to  maintain  the  respect  due  to  Foliot's 
station  than  with  any  idea  of  their 
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Berving  as  an  efficient  protection  in 
case  of  attack  by  the  way,  the  two 
youDg  men  set  out  for  the  old  castle 
of  the  Foliots,  tolerably  confident  that 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  their 
own  intimate  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, which  would  enable  them  to 
avoid  the  more  public  roads,  would 
secure  them  against  any  interruption. 
It  was  near  midnight  when  they 
passed  the  abbot's  quarters  ;  but 
Foliot,  who  rightly  judged  that  the 
superior  would  expect  to  see  him 
again  before  he  left  Huntingdon,  and 
who  had  left  many  things  unsaid, 
turned  in  at  the  gateway  of  the  court, 
and  giving  his  horse  to  one  of  the 
men  to  bold,  went  himself  to  the 
abbot's  chamber. 

The  street  was  silent  and  deserted 
when  they  had  entered  it ;  but  a  few 
minutes  only  had  passed  while  Raoul 
and  the  others  were  waiting  for 
Waryn  to  rejoin  them,  when  the 
tramp  of  horses  was  heard  approach- 
ing from  the  same  direction  as  they 
had  come  themselves.  Motioning  to 
his  companions  to  remain  quiet, 
Raqul  rode  out  into  the  gateway: 
and  soon  a  small  party,  mounted  ana 
armed,  passed  close  to  where  he 
stood  almost  invisible  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  arch.  Either  they  did 
not  see  him  at  all,  or  the  appearance 
of  a  single  horseman  in  his  position, 
in  a  town  where  many  knights  ana 
nobles  were  known  to  have  their 
quarters  on  that  night,  presented 
nothing  suspicious  or  remarkable: 
for  they  neither  paused  nor  ceasea 
their  conversation  as  they  rode  by. 
Nor  would  the  young  esquire  have 
paid  any  particular  attention  to  the 
movements  of  so  small  a  party,  had 
he  not  caught  distinctly,  as  they 
came  up,  the  word  "  Rivelsby. " 
Some  question  as  to  the  distance 
appeared  to  be  discussed ;  and  then 
came  a  few  words  of  angry  command 
from  the  leader  of  the  band,  eig'oin- 
ing  silence  upon  his  less  cautious 
comrades.  It  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince Raoul  that,  whatever  might  be 
their  object,  they  were  bound  for 
the  monastery.  He  waited  with  con- 
siderable impatience  for  Foliot's  re- 
appearance ;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
latter  returned  from  his  interview 
with  the  abbot,  than,  before  he  had 
time  to  remount,  the  esquii-e   led 
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him  aside,  and  communicated  to  him 
what  he  had  just  seen  and  heard 
Foliot  listened  with  alarmed  atten- 
tion. 

**  You  could  not  tell  who  or  what 
they  were  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No,"  replied  Raoul ;  "  yet  me- 
thought  there  was  a  voice  I  knew 
amongst  them.  They  are  none  of 
Ladysmede." 

"How  many  were  there  in  the 
company?" 

"  Some  eight  or  ten,  men-at-arms 
and  bowmen— scarcely  more,  I  think, 
inalL" 

"  They  go  on  no  wholesome  errand, 
I  dare  be  sworn,*'  said  Waryn,  paus- 
ing for  a  moment  or  two  before  he 
mounted ;  "  it  is  like  enough  they 
may  be  some  of  de  Lacy's  men,  and 
are  carrying  orders  to  some  of  his 
fellows  on  the  other  side  the  river." 
It  struck  him  that  they  .might  be 
merely  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
design  of  the  confederates  to  close 
their  forces  round  the  legate  on  his 
return  from  Rivelsby,  and  that  it 
was  to  this  that  their  conversation 
had  reference.  He  scarcely  thought 
the  movement  of  sufficient  import- 
ance, therefore,  to  return  sgam  to 
communicate  it  to  the  legate  himself. 
Still  there  was  an  uneasy  doubt  in 
bis  own  mind;  and  as  he  led  his 
men  out  of  the  court  into  the  street 
again,  he  determined  at  least  to 
watch,  if  possible,  the  road  taken  by 
the  otner  party.  Directing  his  own 
followers  to  keep  some  distance  in 
his  rear,  he  hastily  communicated 
his  intentions  to  Raoul,  and  they 
two  spurred  on  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing sight  of  the  strangers  again.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  did  so.  At 
the  end  of  one  of  the  long  flat  roads 
leading  out  of  Huntingdon,  the 
ground  rose  a  little,  sufnciently  to 
show,  about  half  a  mile  ahead,  the 
figures  of  a  party,  corresponding  in 
numbers  to  KaouFs  account,  in  dis- 
tinct outline  for  a  few  moments 
against  the  sky.  Raoul  pointed  them 
out  eagerly  to  his  companion. 

"  It  happens  well  enough,"  said 
Waryn.  "  tnat  our  roads  fie  in  the 
same  direction  for  some  miles  yet. 
I  had  meant,  indeed,  to  strike  oti  to 
the  right  yonder,  as  being  somewhat 
shorter  and  less  frequented  ;  but  we 
will  see  something  more  of  these 
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riders  yetybe  they  who  th^ may.  We 
may  push  on  now  for  a  while. 

Still  keeping  the  stran^rs  in  sight 
from  time  to  time,  until  they  had 
now  left  Hantingdon  many  miles 
behind  them,  they  came  at  last 
within  view  of  the  point  when  the 
main  roads  diverged;  one  leadint^ 
on  in  the  direction  which  they  would 
have  to  take  in  order  to  reach  the 
Leys,  and  the  other  following  more 
closely  the  course  of  the  river  to- 
wards Ladysmede  and  Rivelsby. 
They  could  see  that  the  party  they 
were  following  took  tne  latter. 
Foliot  hesitated  for  a  while  as  to  his 
own  course;  at  last  his  determina- 
tion was  taken.  If  he  followed 
them  as  far  as  the  monastery,  it 
could  but  cause  a  delay  of  a  few 
hours ;  if  they  halted,  as  he  thought 

Erobabl^  at  Ladysmede,  it  would 
ave  led  him,  after  all,  but  a  few 
miles  out  of  his  direct  road  to  the 
Leya  The  chief  precaution  to  be 
taken  was,  not  to  allow  the  strangers 
to  find  out  that  they  were  tnua 
watched  and  followed.  Explaining 
his  object  to  RaouL  Waryn  waited 
at  the  junction  of  tne  roads  for  his 
followers  to  rqjoin  him ;  and  then, 
directing  the  youn^  esquire  to  keep 
his  party  at  sufficient  distance  in 
the  rear  to  be  out  of  sight,  he  him- 
self rode  forward  alone,  keeping  the 
riders  in  front  of  him  in  view  from 
time  to  time,  but  concealing  himself 
as  well  as  he  could  under  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  and  thickets  by  the  wav- 
side,  or  hanging  back  out  of  sight 
alt<M;ether  whenever  the  level  open 
road  would  have  made  his  figure 
too  conspicuous  in  the  bright  moon- 
light Even  if  they  caught  sight 
occasionally  of  a  single  horseman  in 
the  rear,  he  did  not  think  it  likely 
that  such  a  circumstance  would 
affect  their  movements. 

So  they  rode  on,  until  the  turn  to 
Ladysmede  was  past,  and  the  horse- 
men, leaving  its  towers  on  their  left, 
rode  on  towards  the  bridge  at  Swin- 
ford  Mill,  which  was  scarce  three 
miles  from  the  monastery.  It  was 
plain,  then,  that  either  Rivelsby  was 
the  point  of  their  destination,  or  that 
ihtj  were  bound  still  farther  on.  A 
▼ery  few  minutes  would  decide  it ; 
fffff  after  crossing  the  bridge,  if  they 
Xo^  the  by-road  to  their  lcit,it  could 
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bring  them  nowhere  but  to  the  abbey 
gates.  Carefully  keeping  himself  out 
of  sieht,  Wanm  watched  until  they 
should  dear  the  low  ^wth  of  alder 
and  willow  by  the  nver-side,  which 
thev  were  now  riding  through,  and 
make  their  appearance  on  the  bridge. 
He  watched  and  waited— longer  than 
he  had  calculated  as  sufficient  for 
them  to  reach  the  spot— but  he  saw 
nothing.  There  was  a  drift  of  clouds 
over  the  moon,  too,  at  the  time, 
which  prevented  his  seeing  as  plainly 
as  before.  But  he  listened,  and  could 
hear  no  horse-hoofe  on  the  bridge,  as 
in  the  still  clear  night  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  do  j  and  when 
the  moon  shone  out  s{;un  as  before, 
there  was  no  living  ^ure  in  sight 
He  rode  cautiously  forward,  and 
watched  and  listened  again.  So  long 
a  time  had  now  passed,  that  he  could 
hear  the  sound  of  his  own  party  com- 
ing up  in  the  distance.  It  oecame 
clear  to  him  tnat,  whatever  had  be- 
come of  the  strangers,  thejr  could 
hardly  have  crossed  Swinford  Bridge. 
Far  from  auieting  his  suspicion  that 
they  were  bound  on  some  evil  errand 
to  Rivelsby^  this  circumstance  served 
to  increase  it  There  was  no  regukr 
frequented  horse-road  on  that  side 
of  the  river;  but  the  low  thickets 
with  which  the  banks  were  lined 
were  well  adapted  for  concealment 
or  ambuscade.  The  correspondence 
which  the  prior  had  been  carrying  on 
with  the  enemies  of  the  legate,  and 
which,  thanks  to  the  hitter*s  liberal 
payment  of  his  spies,  had  passed 
through  Waryn's  hands,  made  it 
probable  enough  that  some  treachery 
might  be  planned  there  during  the 
abbot's  absence ;  or  there  might  be 
some  attempt  on  the  part  of  Sir  Crod- 
frey  or  his  friend  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  the  heiress  of 
Willan's  Hope.  He  waited,  there- 
fore, after  crossing  the  river,  for 
Raoul  and  the  others  to  rejoin  him : 
and  then,  stationing  one  of  his  small 
party  within  view  of  the  bridge,  with 
strict  imunctions  to  keep  close,  and 
to  bring  him  intelligence  if  any  per- 
sons crossed  it,  or  if  he  saw  any  move- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
he  rode  on  with  the  rest  in  silence, 
but  at  a  brisk  i^ce,  to  the  abbey. 

The  road  wnich  th^  took  was  in 
a  line  much  more  direct  than  the 
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comae  of  the  river,  from  which  it 
conseauently  diyerged  some  distance 
immediately  after  crossing  it  at  the 
mill,  and  aid  not  approsu^  it  again 
until  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
abbey.  Already  its  old  towers  al- 
most threw  their  shadow  on  Foliot 
and  his  companions,  when  a  cry, 
twice  or  thrice  repeated,  struck  upon 
their  ears  from  the  meadows  by  the 
water -side.  It  might  have  been 
nothing  more  than  the  note  of  some 
of  the  wild-fowl,  flocks  of  which,  of 
all  kinds,  found  food  and  shelter  in 
the  thick  osier-beds  and  swampy 
ground  which  bordered  the  river, 
many  acres  of  which,  in  a  wet  season, 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  wide 
mere.  Had  Foliofs  ears  been  less 
suspicious,  it  might  have  passed 
witnout  notice,  but  at  this  moment 
he  was  on  the  watch  for  any  sound 
or  sight  more  than  ordinary.  He 
checked  his  horse  at  once,  and  hold- 
ing up  his  hand  to  his  surprised  fol- 
lowers, whose  obtuser  senses  had  not 
remarked  it,  he  bid  them  stop  and 
listen.  Raoul  had  heard  it  too.  At 
the  moment  when  both  had  almost 
come  to  the  conclusion' that  it  was 
really  nothing  more  than  the  cry  of 
a  heron  or  some  other  water-bira,  it 
was  repeated.  This  time  the  sound 
was  even  more  peculiar— more  like  a 
human  voice,  but  as  if  mufSed  and 
subdued.  All  bent  forward  eagerly 
to  look  and  listen,  for  it  seemed  as 
if  it  came  from  no  great  distance; 
but  the  fog  along  the  river-banks  de- 
fied one  sense,  and  went  far  to  be- 
wilder the  other,  for  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  amongst  the  list- 
eners as  to  the  quarter  from  which 
the  sound  had  proceeded.  Again  it 
came— for  an  instant  only,  but  now 
80  loud  and  distinct  that  even  the 
rude  bowmen  started,  for  it  seemed 
almost  close  beside  them.  There  was 
no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  its  nature ; 
it  must  have  been  a  woman's  voice, 
and  in  bitter  peril  or  distress.  Dash- 
ing through  the  low  fence  that  lined 
the  roadway,  as  by  a  simultaneous 
impulse,  Waryn  and  Raoul  made 
down  towards  the  river,  the  rest  fol- 
lowing as  they  might  There  was  no 
word  spoken :  not  only  because  any 
answenng  shout  that  would  have 
betrayed  their  near  neighbourhood 
mi^t  have  defeated  their  object,  if 
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any  violence  were  afoot,  but  also  be- 
cause in  both  of  the  young  men  their 
whole  faculties  were  absorbed  for 
the  moment  in  the  intense  eagerness 
to  reach  the  spot  where  their  help 
seemed  to  be  required.  Less  than 
two  minutes,  at  headlong  speed, 
found  them  at  the  river's  side.  But 
even  now  they  could  see  or  hear 
nothing.  Floundering  in  the  heavy 
ground,  they  dashed  on  instinctively 
towards  the  abbey.  They  did  not 
hear  the  voice  again ;  but  as  they 
stopped  for  an  instant  to  listen,  they 
caught  the  sound  of  oars  in  the  same 
direction.  Bright  as  the  night  was, 
the  heavy  mist  clung  so  close  and 
thick  where  they  now  were,  that  they 
could  barely  see  threescore  yards  be- 
fore them.  They  were  almost  close 
under  the  abbey  walls,  where  what 
was  called  the  water-gate  opened 
on  the  river,  which  washed  the  out- 
er precinct,  before  they  knew  they 
were  so  near.  A  few  paces  more, 
and  the  cause  of  the  piteous  out- 
cry they  had  heard  became  evi- 
dent enough,  though  it  was  longer 
before  the  whole  scene  became  in* 
telligible. 

A  female  figure,  whose  white 
dress  was  the  first  object  which  broke 
upon  their  eyes  clearly  through  the 
mist,  stood  clinging  to  one  of  the 
low  willow-trees  on  the  bank  nearly 
opposite.  Two  men  were  trying, 
with  as  little  actual  violence  as  pos- 
sible, to  unloose  her  grasp  of  it,  with 
the  object,  apparently,  of  mounting 
her  upon  a  horse  which  a  third  held 
close  at  hand.  Two  or  three  others, 
themselve3  mounted,  and  holding 
their  comrades'  horses,  stood  at  a 
little  distance.  A  flat  boat,  with  one 
or  two  persons  in  it,  lay  close  along- 
side. There  was  no  ciy  heard  now 
from  the  victim  of  this  outrage— a 
scarf  had  been  tied  close  over  her 
mouth;  but  so  unequal  a  struggle 
could  not  have  lasted  even  so  long 
as  it  already  had,  if  it  had  not 
been  that  the  men  were  plainly  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  of  hurting  their 
prisoner— a  risk  which  her  desperate 
grasp  of  the  tree  to  which  she  clung 
made  it  difficult  to  avoid.  They 
seemed  to  be  waiting  until  her  fail- 
ing strength  would  make  further 
resistance  impossible.  Both  Foliot 
and  Raoul  recognised  the  smuggling 
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figure  at  once  as  that  of  the  Lady 
Gladice. 

So  intent  had  her  captors  been 
upon  their  one  object,  that  they  did 
not  appear  to  have  heard  the  ap- 
proach of  riders  on  the  opposite 
Dank  ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  saw 
the  figures  of  Waryn  and  his  com- 
panion burst  into  sight  through  the 
veil  of  mist,  and  heard  their  loud 
and  indignant  shouts  of  wrath  and 
defiance,  that  they  were  aware  of  any 
threatened  interruption  to  their  pro- 
ceedin&rs* 

"Let  go,  false  villains !*—" Un- 
hand her,  on  your  lives !  ** — cried  Fo- 
liot  and  Raoul  in  the  same  breath, 
waving  their  swords  as  if  thejr  would 
have  hurled  them  across  the  river. 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  who 
had  seized  Gladice,  startled  at  this 
sudden  apparition,  half  let  go  their 
hold.  She  took  advantage  of  it  to 
tear  the  covering  from  her  mouth, 
and  to  appeal  piteously  to  the  new- 
comers (whom,  nowever,  she  did  not 
seem  to  recognise)  for  help.  The 
men  still  stood  irresolute;  Foliot 
and  the  young  esquire,  though  their 
own  followers  had  not  yet  come  up, 
represented  to  their  alarmed  fancy 
an  indefinite  force  of  enemies.  A 
voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from 
the  leader  of  the  party,  soon  recalled 
them  to  a  juster  appreciation  of  their 
position. 

"  Cowardly  fools  ! "  said  he,  riding 
forward,  "is  not  the  river  betwixt 
ye?" 

He  advanced  towards  Gladice  as 
he  spoke,  as  if  to  aid  the  others  in 
forcing  her  on  horseback.  She  clung 
desprately  to  the  willow,  and  again 
shrieked  wildly  for  help. 

"  0,  save  me  !  save  me  !  for  the 
blessed  Virgin's  sake,  whoever  ye 
be — take  me  from  these  men*s  hands  I 
Oh,  Master  Foliot,**  she  said,  as  at  the 
moment  she  recognised  his  features 
or  his  voice — "  for  the  love  of  heaven 
and  honour,  save  me  ! " 

Waryn  gnashed  his  teeth  with 
honest  rage  as  the  gallant  animal  he 
rode,  by  an  instinct  more  prudent 
than  his  master^s,  refused,  in  spite  of 
the  spur  which  was  driven  into  him 
up  to  the  rowel,  to  take  the  water. 
Deep  and  wide,  and  with  no  footing 
on  its  steep  banks  for  a  horse  to  land 
without  the  utmost  difficulty,  steed 
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and  rider  might  hardly  have  made 
good  the  passage  of  that  river,  even 
if  no  enemy  had  opposed  them  on 
the  other  side.  Twipe  the  good 
chestnut  refused  it ;  his  sagacity  was 
proof  against  his  master's  excited 
temper,  which  might  be  judged  of 
by  the  oath  which  escaped  his  lips. 
iSaoul  had  made  the  same  attempt, 
and  with  a  similar  failure.  He  had 
even,  in  a  fit  of  boyish  desperation, 
succeeded  in  backing  his  horse  partly 
over  the  bank,  but,  fortunately  for 
himself  and  his  rider,  he  struggled 
out  again. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  to  dismount, 
and  swim  across  in  the  face  of  their 
opponents,  would  be  all  but  madness. 
The  reception  they  would  meet  with 
in  such  An  attempt  was  plainly  inti- 
mated by  the  voice  which  now  came 
to  them  across  the  water. 

"  Ride  back,  if  ye  love  your  lives ! 
meddle  not  with  them  who  seek  not 
to  meddle  with  you.  No  harm  is 
meant  to  the  lady — but  keep  back, 
or  ye  are  but  dead  men  ! " 

An  arrow  whistled  close  to  Waryn's 
ear,  as  if  to  give  emphasis  to  the 
warning ;  but  the  leader  seemed  to 
rebuke  the  man  who  had  discharged 
it  At  this  moment  the  slender  es- 
cort that  had  followed  them  from 
Huntingdon  rode  up.  Leaping  from 
his  horse,  and  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, Foliot  seized  a  bow  from  the 
hands  of  the  first,  and  whispered  to 
the  next  of  his  comrades, 

"  Shoot  me  a  straight  bolt  now,  and 
I  will  not  fail  to  remember  it.  Take 
him  on  the  my  horse  yonder." 

The  man  had  UDslung  his  bow,  and 
had  his  arrow  fitted.  Sut  the  move- 
ment had  been  marked  on  the  other 
side.  Another  bow-string  twanged 
before  he  could  draw  his  own,  and  he 
dropped  at  Waryn's  feet,  writhing  in 
his  death-throes. 

It  did  not  unsteady  Foliot's  hand, 
though  the  poor  bowman  grasped  his 
knee  m  his  silent  agony.  But  it  gave  a 
fierce  meaning  to  the  low  laugh  which 
burst  from  him,  as  a  smothered  groan 
from  the  opposite  side  gave  assur- 
ance that  his  own  aim  haA  at  least 
avenged  him.  For  the  first  time  he 
had  taken  life,  and  felt  nothing  but  a 
terrible  exultation.  He  saw  at  once, 
however,  that  his  own  diminished 
party  stood  too  much  exposed  for 
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this  kind  of  contest  to  be  carried  on 
successfully,  even  if  their  adversaries 
"were  not  superior  in  their  number 
of  archers— tor  they  were  sheltered 
in  great  measure  by  the  willow-trees, 
of  which  they  would  well  know  how 
to  take  advantage. 

**  Back,  under  the  wall,  all  of  you, 
and  dismount— let  the  norses  go  ! " 
He  stepped  back  himself  as  he  spoke, 
while  he  fitted  a  new  arrow  to  the  wea- 
pon he  held  in  his  hand.  Under  the 
abbey  wall  they  were  in  such  strong 
shadow,  as  to  be  all  but  invisible 
from  the  other  side. 

Again  Waryn  drew  his  bow,  and 
one  of  the  men  who  had  laid  hands 
onGladice  dropped  forwards  amongst 
the  reeds. 

Their  adversaries,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  evidently  not  so  anxious 
to  continue  the  contest  as  to  carrv 
off  their  prey.  The  boat  had  al- 
ready made  its  way  up  the  stream. 
One  or  two  arrows  struck  the  wall 
behind  Waryn  ;  but  the  leader's 
voice  was  heard  again  in  loud  tonos, 
ordering  some  of  his  men  to  fall 
back  under  shelter  of  the  trees, 
while  he  himself,  with  some  sort  of 
apology,  as  it  seemed,  for  his  vio- 
lence' tore  Gladice  from  her  hold, 
and  naif  dragged,  half  carried  her 
towards  the  horse.  Once  more  her 
piteous  appeal  came  across  the  water. 

Waryn  followed  the  man  with  his 
eye  as  he  moved,  his  arrow  drawn  to 
tne  head,  yet  not  daring  to  dischai^ge 
it,  the  two  figures  were  m  such  pem- 
ous  contiguity.  Twice  he  raised  and 
levelled  me  weapon,  and  twice  he 
lowered  it  again,  not  venturing  to 
shoot.  For  one  instant  his  impulse 
again  was  to  dash  into  the  river,  and 
swim  across,  at  any  hazard,  to  the 
rescue.  But  his  better  sense  told 
him  that  such  an  act  was  but  throw- 
ing away  his  only  real  chance  of 
effecting  her  deliverance.  In  his 
eagerness,  he  had  stepped  out  from 
the  cover  of  the  wall,  and  every 
movement  was  visible  enough  to 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

"Shoot!"  cried  Gladice,  ceasing 
for  a  moment  to  struggle  in  her  ca]>- 
tor*s  grasp,  as  she  saw  Foliot*s  hesi- 
tating action— "  shoot,  in  God's 
name !  shoot,  and  fear  not ! " 

The  man  who  held  her  saw  his 
advantage,  and  kept  his  prisoner  as 
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much  as  possible  in  front  of  him, 
while  he  still  strove  to  force  her  on 
the  hoi'se.  Waryn's  bowmen  had 
not  been  idle,  and  the  comrade  who 
was  assisting  him  had  already  been 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  let  go  his 
hold. 

Again  Waryn  had  drawn  his  arrow 
to  the  head,  when  a  sudden  move- 
ment in  the  two  figures  brought 
Gladice  into  the  line  of  his  aim. 
He  waited  an  instant,  and  then 
raised  the  bow  again,  but  his  hand 
shook  and  his  eye  failed  him.  He 
lowered  it  once  more,  with  a  mut- 
tered expression  of  impatience  at  his 
own  weakness.  He  had  never  felt  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  his  own  skill 
before.  It  could  be  barely  twoscore 
yards  to  where  they  stood,  and  at 
that  length  he  would  have  held  it 
child's  play  to  shoot  within  a  finger's- 
breadth.  It  was  not  the  light  that 
was  in  fault — that  was  good  enough; 
he  could  see  the  white  arms  gleam- 
ing in  the  moonlight,  as  bright  as  if 
it  were  day.  Standing  where  he  did, 
he  was  a  mark  at  once  for  the  arch- 
ers opposite.  Two  or  three  arrows 
were  aimed  at  him  while  he  hesitated ; 
one  glanced  off  his  steel  cap,  one 
went  through  his  shoulder  up  to  the 
feather— but  he  neither  heard  nor 
felt  He  breathed  a  word  of  inward 
prayer,  and  let  his  arrow  go.  A 
faint  scream  followed  the  shot,  and 
he  saw  Gladice  and  her  captor  come 
to  the  ground  together.  His  brain 
and  eye  swam,  so  that  he  could  no 
longer  see  distinctly ;  but  he  threw 
the  bow  from  him,  and  in  another 
moment  was  breasting  the  river. 

Kaoul  meanwhile,  armed  with  no 
other  weapon  than  his  sword,  had 
fretted  impatiently  on  the  bank  for 
some  few  moments  in  helpless  in- 
activity. Then,  riding  a  short  dis- 
tance up  the  stream,  he  sought  to 
find  some  less  impracticable  passage. 
At  one  point  tne  shelving  bank 
seemed  to  promise  better  for  his  ob- 
ject. His  horse  had  been  wounded 
by  an  arrow,  and,  stung  with  the 
pain,  answered  perhaps  the  more 
readily  to  the  esquire's  desperate 
spurring,  and  plunged  at  last  lx>dil7 
into  the  deep  water.  Horse  and 
rider  made  their  way  across  with 
some  little  difficulty,  unnoticed  by 
either   party,  whose  attention  was 
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fully  occupied  elsewhere;  but  the 
steep  bonks  under  the  willows,  where 
the  full  course  of  the  stream  la^,  and 
where  the  water  was  many  feet  in 
depth  to  the  very  edge,  offered  no 
footing  to  the  stru^ling  animal,  al- 
ready exhausted  witn  loss  of  blood. 
Raoul,  after  many  attempts,  finding 
him  failing  under  his  weight,  endea- 
voured to  throw  himself  off  to  the 
bank;  but  in  the  effort  his  foot 
caught  either  in  the  stirrup  or  the 
housing^s,  and  the  animal,  plun^g 
more  wildly  than  ever,  dragged  nim 
along  under  the  willows  in^e  direc- 
tion of  the  combatants.  In  vain  were 
all  his  desperate  struggles  to  extri- 
cate himself;  and  bv  the  time  that 
Foliot  had  touched  the  opposite 
bank,  the  young  esquire  was  oeing 
carried  all  but  senseless  down  the 
streauL 

It  was  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  re- 
lief and  of  painful  apprehension  that 
Wairn,  upon  gaining  the  bank,  saw 
Gladice  rise  irorn  tne  ground,  and 
struggle  towards  him.  He  could 
see  that  her  white  dress  was  stained 
with  blood. 

"Mother  of  heaven!"  said  he,  as 
he  rushed  to  meet  her— "you  surely 
are  not  hurt!" 

"  No,"  she  saidj  trying  in  vain  to 
command  her  feehngs,  and  bursting 
into  a  fit  of  violent  weeping,  the  re- 
action of  long  excitement,  as  she  re- 
cognised the  face  of  a  friend,  and 
leant  on  him  fogr  a  moment  for  sup- 
port—" No  !  I  have  taken  no  harm ; 
this  blood"— she  gave  a  sickly,  shud- 
dering smile  as  she  looked  down  at  it 
— "is  not  mine:  but  are  we  safe 
now?" 

She  clung  to  Foliot,  while  she 
looked  round  still  in  trembling  ap- 
prehension. Disheartened  by  their 
leader's  fall,  and  being  themselves 
probably  more  interestea  in  their  own 
safety  than  in  the  success  of  their 
object,  the  men  had  taken  to  their 
horses  and  were  already  galloping  off. 
The  appearance  of  Foliot,  and  the 
plunging  of  RaouFs  horse  in  the 
water,  had  made  them  think  it  pos- 
sible that  the  attacking  party  were 
crossing  the  river  in  greater  force. 
Gladice's  eyes  rested  in  alarm  upon 
the  struggling  animal,  which  now 
rose  withms  fore-legs  on  the  bank 
almost  at  their  feet 
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Dazzled  and  bewildered  as  he  was. 
Waryn  guessed  at  once  that  Baoul 
had  tried  to  swim  the  stream. 

"  Where  is  the  boy  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  saw  that  the  horse  was  rider- 


"  Who  1  what  1 "  said  Gladice,  only- 
dinging  to  him  in  fresh  alarm. 

Gently  but  rapidly  Foliot  unclasped 
the  arm  from  nis  shoulder.  Kabul 
was  drowning.  He  rushed  to  the 
bank  and  called  his  name,  but  there 
was  no  answer.  He  was  about 
plunging  into  the  river  again,  when 
ne  saw  that  the  horse  was  prevented 
from  miJdng  good  his  landm^  by  an 
arm  that  stul  clutched  his  rein.  In 
another  moment  he  had  drawn  the 
Insensible  body  of  the  young  esquire 
to  land ;  and  Gladice,  who  nad  now 
come  to  some  half-comprehension  of 
what  had  happened,  was  kneeling 
with  him  by  KaouUs  side,  chafing 
the  cold  breast,  and  using  such  simple 
means  as  their  unskill^  zeal  could 
suggest  to  restore  warmth  and  vi- 
taU^. 

"Ride  round  to  the  abbey  gates, 
men  "  shouted  Foliot  to  the  archers 
on  tne  other  side,  as  soon  as  he  could 
coUect  his  thoughts— "  get  help  at 
once,  and,  above  all,  a  boat,  for  the 
love  of  heaven !" 

Again  old  Peter  was  disturbed, 
and  muttered  subdued  anathemas 
against  all  unseasonable  travellers ; 
but  this  time  he  did  his  ofiSce  by 
deputy.  The  bell  rang  out  for  lauds 
while  the  men  were  telling  their 
hurried  story,  and  the  sacnst  and 
two  or  three  others,  who  were  already 
on  their  way  to  the  church,  and  had 
stopped  to  listen,  no  sooner  heard 
Foliot's  name,  and  the  nature  of  the 
service  required,  than  they  hastened 
at  once  to  the  water-gate,  where  a 
small  boat  usually  lay  tor  the  accom- 
modation of  the  brotherhood.  The 
boat,  however,  was  not  there ;  and 
some  little  time  was  lost  in  procuring 
a  larger  one  from  the  boat-house. 
At  length  it  was  launched,  and  the 
sacrist  and  his  brethren  arrived  just 
when  the  almost  despairing  efforts 
which  had  been  made  for  poor  Raoul's 
recovery  were  beginning  to  have  some 
effect,  and  he  was  giving  signs  of  re- 
tuminj^  consciousness.  Tne  good 
Benedictines  at  once  took  his  further 
treatment  into  their  own  more  ex** 
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perienced  hands— Brother  Andrew, 
shrewd  and  prompt  in  all  emergen- 
cies, had  even  found  time  to  bring  a 
stimulating  cordial  with  him — and 
in  a  few  minutes  their  patient  was 
sufficiently  restored  to  admit  of  being 
placed  in  the  boat  and  carried  over 
with  the  rest  to  the  other  side.  No 
words  could  have  expressed  the  wor- 
thy monks'  horror  and  astonishment, 
when  they  had  time  to  comprehend 
the  whole  particulars  of  the  scene  - 
the  Lady  Gladice,  whom  they  had 
thought  safe  within  their  own  walls, 
stood  pale  and  shivering  by  the  river- 
side, while  the  bodies  of  the  &llen 
archers  lay  bleeding  before  them. 
No  words,  indeed,  did  they  speak, 
whatever  their  feelings  were,  but 
wisely  confined  their  attention  at 
first  exclusively  to  Raoul ;  and  when 
his  case  seemed  in  favourable  pro- 
gress, with  the  unfailing  charity  of 
their  order,  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  wounded  men  who  lay 
near.  Three,  when  gently  moved  and 
spoken  to,  gave  signs  of  life,  and  were 
lifted  carerally  into  the  boat  by  the 
Benedictinea  Waryn  could  not  re- 
sist an  exclamation  of  impatience 
when,  after  carefully  wn^ping  his 
cloak  round  Gladice,  who  was  smver- 
ing  with  cold  and  terror,  he  had 
placed  her  in  the  boat,  and  was  wait- 
ing for  them  to  push  ofL 

"  Let  the  hounds  lie,"  he  said,  as 
they  went  to  fetch  the  second  man — 
"  there  are  lives  here  in  peril  which 
were  ill  risked  to  save  a  hundred 
such — let  them  reap  their  own  de- 
serts." 

"Nay,  my  son,"  said  one  of  the 
Benedictines,  old  and  grey-headed, — 
"  all  lives  are  alike  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven." 

They  soon  completed  their  work  of 


mercy;  and  Waryn,  rebuked  and 
silent,  said  no  more  until  they  reached 
the  water-gate. 

As  they  touched  the  steps  at  the 
landing-place,  Gladice  suddenly  rose, 
and  looked  wildly  round  her. 

"  Bertha !"  she  cried,—"  Bertha  !— 
Harry!  where  are  theyl"  A  low 
groan  ^me  from  the  l)ottom  of  the 
boat,  where  the  wounded  men  lay. 
The  sacrist  put  down  his  oar,  and 
looked  in  the  £ftce  of  the  one  who  lay 
next  him. 

"  He  it  is,  sure  enough,"  said  the 
monk,  "  if  Harry  be  his  name  :  how 
he  came  here  is  another  matter — he 
is  sore  hurt,  I  fear." 

"  And  Bertha— my  poor  Bertha ! 
where  is  she  ?  She  was  with  us  in 
the  boat !  Shame  on  me  that  I  should 
forget  her  1  Oh!  for  Heaven's  love," 
Gladice  cried,  laying  her  hand  on 
Waryn's  shoulder,  "seek  her  for 
me  !  we  must  not  leave  her  in  such 
hands— I  pray  you,  let  us  seek  her 
at  once!" 

It  was  an  unanswerable  appeal. 
Reluctantly  giving  Gladice  herself 
into  the  sacrist's  charge,  and  leaving 
the  rest  to  carry  the  wounded  men, 
Waryn  took  two  of  the  archers  with 
him  in  the  boat,  and  pulled  again 
across  the  stream.  After  searching  in 
vain  the  bank  where  the  struggle  nad 
taken  place,  and  shouting  loudly  the 
poor  tire-woman's  name,hebethought 
himself  of  the  boat  which  had  disap- 
peared, and  proceeded  up  the  stream, 
though  with  little  hope  of  overtaking 
it.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
they  found  it  lying  under  the  bank, 
but  empty.  Of  poor  Bertha  (who  had 
followed  her  mistress  to  Kivelsby 
only,  as  it  seemed,  to  share  a  new 
peril)  they  could  find  no  trace. 


CHAPTXR  XXXIV. — THE  BETURK. 


It  was  high  noon  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing when  Abbot  Martin  again 
made  his  appearance  at  Bivels^,  on 
his  return  trom  Huntingdon,  reter, 
when  he  opened  the  great  gates  for 
his  admission,  stared  at  his  superior 
and  his  strange  retinue  with  evident 
alarm  and  misgiving,  as  if  his  nerves 
had  not  yet  recovered  the  shock 
which  they  had  experienced  from 

VOL,  LXXXVU.— NO.  DXXXI. 


the  strange  visitant  two  nights  a^o. 
The  abbot  spoke  to  tne  old  man  with 
his  usual  mnk  and  kindly  greet- 
ing, but  Peter  only  shook  his  nead, 
fumbled  with  his  kevs,  and  mut- 
tered something  which  sounded  but 
ominously  for  a  welcome.  He  looked 
more  and  more  bewildered  as  the 
wild-looking  train  of  lances  and  bow- 
men filed  thrtMigh  the  entrance  after 
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the  churchmen,  and  addressed  to 
each  other  rough  expressions  of  ad- 
miration at  the  noble  quadrangle 
which  opened  upon  their  view,  and 
promised  such  substantial  and  well- 
provided  quarters.  He  lifted  his 
nands  once  or  twice,  as  in  a  kind 
of  pious  protest,  as  the  Brabanters 

Eassed ;  althougn,  in  fact,  they  ex- 
ibited  what  was  for  them  an  un- 
usual d^ree  of  gravity  and  decorum. 
Abbot  ^&rtin  remarked  the  old  port- 
er's strange  ezoression,  which  he  at- 
tributed entireljr  to  the  efifect  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of  the  legate's 
retainera 

"Peter  does  not  love  strange  faces," 
he  observed  quietly  to  Wolfert  as 
they  passed  on. 

"Our  new  friends,  it  must  be 
granted,  have  not  a  very  taking  cast 
of  countenance,"  replied  the  chaplain. 

"Peter  grows  too  old  for  his  office, 
methinks,  remarked  the  treasurer, 
who  was  less  charitably  disposed : "  he 
were  far  better  in  the  infirmarv. 

He  spoke  out  of  a  laudable  disgust 
at  his  superior's  reception ;  and  be- 
sides, he  nad  a  brother  in  the  mon- 
astery who  was  expectinff  promotion, 
and  the  porter*s  was  a  plaoe  of  trust, 
and  enjoyed  privileges  and  perquisites 
accoroinffly. 

The  abbot  had  arrived  at  the  hour 
of  refection,  which  might  in  part 
account  for  the  fact  that  few  of  his 
house  came  forward  to  greet  him. 
Waryn  Foliot,  however,  had  long 
been  anxiously  on  the  watch  for  his 
coming.  Hours  before  it  was  pos- 
sible that  the  journey  could  have 
been  accomplisned,  he  nad  been  im- 
patiently pacing  the  terrace^  looking 
out  towards  Swinford  Bndge.  U 
was  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief 
that  he  at  last  made  out  the  abbot's 
train  winding  over  it,  and  knew  that 
he  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the 
road.  He  might  have  found  the 
time  pass  less  slowly,  had  he  been 
able  to  question  the  Lady  Gladice 
herself  in  persfti  as  to  the  cause  of 
her  last  ni^t's  danger,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  explanation  from  her  own 
lips.  But  he  had  not  seen  her  since 
his  return  to  the  abbey  from  his  in- 
effectual search  after  Bertha,  for  ^e 
had  not  left  her  chamber,  nor  would 
he  have  chosen  to  intrude  upon  her 
privacy  until  the  abbot's  return.    He 
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had,  however,  visited  her  wounded 
follower  in  company  with  the  sacrist, 
and  had  gleaned  frx)m  him  such 
particulars  as  served  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  late  outrage.  He 
found  cropt  Harry  sitting  on  his  pal- 
let, weak  and  pale,  but  sufficiently 
master  of  his  faculties  to  give  a 
tolerably  connected  account  of  idl 
that  had  happened  within  his  own 
knowledge.  He  had  been  summoned 
at  midnight  to  attend  his  lady,  as  he 
understood,  to  Huntingdon.  A  boat 
was  waiting  for  them  at  the  river- 
steps,  and  they  were  to  go  part  of 
the  way  by  water,  because  the  roads 
were  dangerous — an  escort  wasawait- 
ing  them  farther  od.  He  had  found 
his  mistress  apparently  in  consider- 
able tribulation  at  the  suddenness  of 
the  message,  and  the  unseasonableness 
of  the  hour ;  and  two  of  the  brethren 
were  endeavouring  to  cheer  and 
comfort  her.  Thev  had  it,  they  said, 
under  the  abbot*s  hand,  that  she  was 
to  go ;  some  powerful  kinsman  of 
hers,  a  bishop  or  the  like,  had  sent 
for  her :  so  that  at  last  she  was  over- 
persuaded.  One  of  the  monks— the 
prior,  as  he  believed— had  been  very 
anxious  to  the  last,  that  he,  Harry, 
should  be  left  behind,  saying  that 
it  was  ill  to  be  cumbered  with  too 
many  in  the  boat,  and  that  Bertha's 
company  would  be  sufficient ;  nay. 
that  the  churchmen  themselves  would 
go  with  her  until  they  met  the 
escort ;  but  that  the  Lady  Gladice  had 
refused  to  stir  without  him.  and  that 
he  himself  would  have  surely  found  a 
place  in  the  boat  if  he  had  bc^n  forced 
to  tumble  one  of  the  reverend  fathers 
out  of  it ;  indeed,  he  added  with  an 
oath,  that  he  was  just  now  inclined 
to  believe  that  for  so  doing  St  Ben- 
net  himself  would  have  given  him 
absolution.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  the  prior — for  it  surely  was 
the  prior—had  let  them  out  at  the 
river-gate,  where  a  boat  and  men 
were  waiting ;  that  they  had  crossed 
the  river  to  get  out  of  the  stream,  as 
the  churchmen  said,  and  touched 
upon  the  bank,  as  though  it  had  been 
by  accident ;  that  two  or  three  men 
jumped  up  from  among  the  reeds,  and 
sprang  into  the  boat— that  Bwtha 
screamed,  and  that  he  had  raised  his 
axe  and  would  have  given  short 
account  of  one  of  them,  but  that^ 
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as  he  believed,  one  of  the  monks  had 
caught  his  arm— then  came  a  crash- 
ing blow  upon  his  own  head,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  seemed  strangely 
multiplied,  but  he  had  struggled 
a^ore,  as  he  believed— and  there  his 
reminiscences  of  the  night  ended. 

Of  the  other  woimded  men,  whom 
the  monks  had  carried  into  the  abbey, 
one  was  in  a  dving  state,  the  other 
had  been  shot  through  the  face,  and 
either  could,  or  would,  say  notmng. 

There  comd  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Oladice  had  been  decoyed  from  the 
abbey  by  a  false  message  from  the 
abbot,  and  little  that  the  prior  him- 
self had  been  the  chief  agent  in  this 
detestable  treachery.  The  horsemen 
whom  Foliot  had  tracked  from  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  of  whom  he  had  lost 
sight  BO  strangely  at  Swinford 
Bridge,  had  no  doubt  ridden  along 
the  further  bank  of  the  river,  and 
awaited  there,  by  a  preconcerted 
plan,  the  crossing  of  the  boat  from 
the  monastery.  It  was  no  wonder 
Uiat  Waryn  had  chafed  with  indigna- 
tion and  anxiety  as  he  walked  to  and 
fro,  watching  what  little  he  could  see 
of  the  road  by  which  the  abbot  was 
to  come ;  if  anything  should  have  oc- 
curred to  detain  him  at  Huntingdon, 
or  if.  as  was  by  no  means  improSstble, 
he  snould  be  cut  off  in  his  return  by 
some  new  movement  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Godfrey  or  his  feUow-conspira- 
tors,  in  what  a  position  should  he  find 
himself  at  Rivelsby  !  knowing  him- 
self to  be  in  such  a  nest  of  traitors — 
for  in  the  first  burst  of  his  wrath 
Waryn  was  inclined  to  class  all  the 
poor  Benedictines  in  tliat  category — 
without  authority  or  power  to  take 
any  measures  for  his  own  or  others* 
safety.  He  did  not  feel  the  burden 
of  his  responsibilitieB  the  less,  per- 
haps, since  that  piteous  appeal  to  his 
protection  had  wrung  across  the 
water. 

In  the  sacrist,  indeed,  he  believed 
that  he  had  found  one  that  he  could 

nlicitly  trust.  Brother  Andrew 
been  present  while  Foliot  had 
extracted  from  Gladice*s  follower  the 
information  which  has  lUready  been 
recorded ;  nay,  he  had  heard  it  all 
mecemeal  beforehand,  while  he  was 
dressing  the  man's  wound :  he  had 
even  tasen  the  precaution  of  impress- 
ing upon  him  tne  neeessity  of  a  caa- 
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tious  silence  upon  all  these  particu- 
lars, and  especially  as  to  the  prior's 
supposed  share  in  the  transaction,  to 
any  in  the  monastery  except  Foliot 
and  himself;  and  for  this  reason  had 
taken  upon  himself  an  office  which 
would  have  been  more  naturally  per- 
formed by  the  servants  of  the  infir- 
mary. His  patient,  though  inclined 
to  be  garrulous  enough  upon  all  mat- 
ters which  concerned  himself  or 
others — a  quality  which  had  already 
gained  him  some  popularity  in  his 
new  quarters— was  shrewd  and  faith- 
ful enough  to  see  the  need  of  this 
precaution,  and  feigned  either  sleep 
or  ignorance  when  others  of  the 
brethren — one  an  emissary  from  the 
prior  himself  —  tried  to  ascertain 
from  him  what  he  remembered  of  his 
last  night's  adventiure.  But  when 
Foliot  was  disposed  to  take  brother 
Andrew  into  council,  and  to  question 
him  as  to  what  he  might  Know  or 
suspect  of  the  prior^s  deaaings,  he  did 
not  find  his  confidence  as  fully  reci- 
procated as  he  could  have  wished. 
Mysterious  shakes  of  the  head  and 
short  ejaculations  were  pretty  nearly 
all  that  the  sacrist  vouchsafed  in 
answer.  He  looked  upon  all  outside 
the  walls  of  his  convent  as  Gentiles, 
who  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
secrets,  or  admitted  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  tailings,  of  a  privileged  people. 
Besides,  Waryn  was  young ;  which 
was  synonvmous  in  his  eyes  with  tiie 
sins  of  folly,  rashness,  and,  in  shorL 
idl  the  opj^)site  qualities  to  sound 
counsel.  Though  he  bestowed  on 
him,  therefore,  many  words  of  what 
he  intended  for  ^acious  encourage^ 
ment  and  patronising  kindness,  and 
endeavoured  to  show  in  his  peculiar 
manner  that  he  appreciated  his  ser- 
vices, they  did  not  advance  much  in 
the  way  of  a  mutual  understanding. 
It  did  not  Contribute  to  this  result, 
perhaps,  in  the  ^oun^  man's  poresent 
mood,  that  in  discussmg  the  circum- 
stances and  probable  motives  of  the 
last  night's  outrage.  Brother  Andrew 
introduced  by  way  of  comparison 
some  profoundly  moral  observations 
as  to  Mother  ifve,  Delilah,  Helen  of 
l^y,  and  other  characters,  profane 
and  sacred.  K  there  was  a  sly 
twinkle  in  the  sacrist's  eye  as  he  thus 
philosophised,  which  might  have  led 
to  a  doubt  whether  he  was  altogether 
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in  earnest,  Waryn  was  too  angry  to 
observe  it 

He  had  been  almost  as  anxious, 
however,  as  Foliot  or  Raoul  could  be. 
for  his  superior's  safe  return,  and  had 
been  sitting  quietly  in  brother  Peter's 
chamber  at  the  gate,  awaiting  him. 
He  knew  that  expect^  arrivals  do  not 
come  the  quicker  for  being  watched 
fdong  the  road. 

"  I  would  he  were  oome  too,  bro- 
ther Peter,"  he  had  said,  as  Raoul 
left  them  together  after  coming  for 
the  third  time  at  least  to  look  out 
from  the  upper  room  in  the  gate- 
tower,  which  was  ascended  by  aBttle 
stair  from  that  in  which  they  were 
sitting,  which  he  fancied  commanded 
rather  a  more  distant  view  than  the 
terrace.  "  Ay,  I  am  fain  enough  for 
him  to  be  here— St  Mary  bring  him 
safely  by  the  way  !  But  the  mother 
of -Sisera,  I  reckon,  did  not  hasten  the 
chariot  bv  looking  forth  of  the  lattice 
window. 

He  was  the  first  to  assist  the  ab- 
bot to  dismount  when  he  at  last  ar- 
rived. 

"The  saints  be  praised,  father," 
said  he  as  he  held  the  stirrup,  ^that 
we  have  you  home  again— we  little 
hoped  for  you  so  nearly.  Nay," 
he  added  in  a  whisner.  "  there  oe 
some  here  who  scarce  looKed  for  your 
reverence  to  return  at  all." 

The  abbot  did  not  reply  at  once, 
for  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Foliot's 
face,  who  was  assisting  him  on  the 
other  side.  He  saw  at  once,  bv  its 
expression,  that  there  was  something 
to  be  told:  his  own  foreboding 
helped  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  evil. 

"  Is  all  well,  Waryn  T  he  inquired, 
anxiously. 

"  Welcome  home,  my  good  lord— 
you  come  in  good  time,"  replied  Fo- 
liot, evading  a  direct  answer  to  his 
question,  while  others  were  by  to 
listen.  He  led  the  abbot  aside  a  few 
steps,  and  proceeded  to  explain  to 
him,  oriefiy  and  hurriedly,  so  much 
as  he  knew  of  the  events  of  the  past 
night 

"  I  told  you,"  said  he,  "  that  the 

Jirior  was  false ;  you  need  now  no 
urtherproofofit" 

The  abbot's  honest  indignation 
scarcely  left  him  the  power  of  speech 
for  the  first  few  moments.    Unsuspi- 


cious to  a  fault,  treachery  and  false- 
hood struck  him  with  tenfold  abhor- 
rence when  they  were  proved. 

"  By  St  Maiy  !  but  he  shall  rue  it," 
he  exclaimed, ''  if  it  were  the  last  act 
of  my  lifet  I  have  used  the  power 
which  Heaven  hath  given  me  all  too 
lightly^  hitherto— it  has  been  my  sin, 
my  gnevous  sin ;  but  I  were  more 
unworthy  even  than  yon  false  traitor 
himself,  if  I  let  such  a  deed  go  un- 
punished for  an  hour.— Where  is  the 
prior  1"  he  asked,  turning  to  the  sa- 
crist who  stood  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. 

"  He  is  in  the  refectory  with  the 
brethren,"  said  the  sacrist 

"  Let  us  go  thither  at  once." 

Through  the  lofty  archway,  which 
connected  the  two  quadrangles,  to 
the  refectory  Abbot  Martin  straight- 
way proceeded,  followed  by  Foliot 
and  the  sacrist  He  acknowledged 
the  lowly  obeisance  of  the  few  monks 
whom  he  passed  on  his  way  in  a  more 
constrained  manner  than  usual;  he 
had  but  too  much  at  the  moment  to 
occupy  his  thoughta 

Pnor  Hugh  sat  in  the  place  of 
honour  amongst  the  assembled  bre- 
thren. Not  in  the  abbot's  chair, 
which  was  left  vacant ;  but  in  all 
other  respects  he  had  assumed,  as  of 
right,  the  superior's  office  and  autho- 
rity. He  had  done  what  he  could, 
during  these  few  hours  of  rule,  to 
increase  his  popularity  not  only  with 
those  whom  he  already  counted 
amongst  his  friends^  but  with  the 
laige  mass  of  indifferentism  which 
at  Rivelsby,  as  elsewhere,  was  al- 
ways ready  to  go  with  the  stream  of 
present  success  which  might  be  likely 
to  cany  their  own  advantage  with  it 
An  ample  allowance  of  m^,  at  the 
prior's  private  cost,  was  being  set 
upon  the  board  (though  it  was  a 
maigre  day)  as  the  abbot  entered,  as 
if  to  inaugurate  a  new  and  more  lib- 
end  administration. 

All  rose  as  Abbot  Martin  passed 
op  the  long  line  of  tables,  and  with- 
out a  word  took  his  own  proper  seat 
His  sudden  appearance — perhaps 
also  the  unusually  stem  expression 
upon  his  features— produced  an  evi- 
dent consternation.  Some  ominons 
foreboding  kept  even  those  voices 
silent,  which  would  have  been  most 
ready  to  welcome  heartily  his  safe 
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return.  Brother  looked  at  brother 
with  ghinces  of  yarious  expresBion ; 
but  only  a  few  here  and  there  whis- 

g^red  to  each  other  their  thoughts, 
ne  fruit  already  had  been  l^me 
from  the  seeds  of  discontent  and 
discord  which  Prior  Hugh  had 
long  been  sowing  so  diligently— no 
man  ^ere  now  fully  trusted  his 
neighbour. 

The  prior  set  down  the  cup  from 
which  he  had  been  drinking,  and  his 
face  flushed  purple  as  thoug^h  the 
draught  were  choKing  him.  He  re- 
covered himself,  however,  before  the 
abbot  reached  the  spot  wnere  he  sat, 
and  even  succeeded  in  greeting  his 
superior  with  a  fairly  assumed  show 
i)i  congratulation  and  deference. 

"  Welcome,  my  lord  abbot — earlier 
than  we  had  hoped,  or  wo  had  surely 
not  suffered  you  to  take  us  thus  un- 
awares." 

The  abbot  made  him  no  reply. 

"  Take  this  hence,"  said  he  to  the 
lay  brother  who  officiously  placed  a 
beeiker  of  wine  before  him—"  it  be- 
seems us  better  to  fast  than  to  feast 
to-day,  when  the  faith  and  honour  of 
our  house  is  trampled  in  the  dust  by 
those  who  should  most  maintain  it ! 
Brother  Oswald!**  he  called  to  the 
third  prior,  who  sat  near,  "you  are 
the  eldest  of  us  in  year&  and  I  have 
to  lay  on  yuu  an  office  wnich  I  never 
thought  to  have  had  cause  to  exercise 
on  the  humblest  of  my  children  here 
— still  less**— his  voice  broke  as  he 
went  on,  but  he  mastered  himself, 
and  his  last  words  pierced  the  intense 
silence,  distinct  tnough  not  lond. 
"Take  in  charge  Hugh,  no  longer 

Erior  of  this  house,  but  peijured  to 
is  monastic  oath,  and  a  traitor  to 
his  king !  ** 

The  prior  had  felt  that  he  was  de- 
tected, and  was  resolved  to  brave  it 
out  As  the  aged  monk,  timid  and 
hesitating,  moved  towards  him  to 
execute  the  superior*s  command,  he 
drew  back  a  step  or  two,  and  shouted 
aloud  to  the  assembled  monks. 

"  Listen,  good  brothers !  we  have 
borne  with  ttiis  lord  abbot  too  long  ! 
He  does  well  to  make  the  most  of 
his  few  days  of  power — he  knows 
that  already  there  is  a  warrant  passed 
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for  his  deposing.  The  right  noble 
Eari  of  Morton ** 

"To  prison  with  him  straight, 
brother  Andrew ;  call  the  servitors 
to  aid  if  he  resist — we  will  listen  to 
no  treason  here !" 

The  sacrist  was  making  his  way  up 
to  support  the  hesitating  and  trem- 
bling official,  when  the  nrior^s  friends 
closed  round  him,  ana  seemed  in- 
clined to  offer  at  least  a  passive  re- 
sistance to  the  abbot's  authority. 
The  prior  stood  with  his  back  against 
the  refectory  wall,  and  still,  loudly 
appealing  against  the  abbot*s  pro- 
ceeding, seemed  determined  to  bid 
defiance  to  his  would-be  captors. 
Foliot  was  pressing  forward,  when 
the  abbot  stopped  him. 

"  He  is  a  son  of  the  Church,**  he 
said,  "  false  and  unworthy  as  he  is — 
we  will  not  lay  secular  hands  upon 
him,  if  it  may  be  helped.  On  your 
obedience,  my  sons,  I  call  upon  you 
to  remove  this  bold  bad  man  from 
amongst  us." 

The  prior*s  friends  still  made  a 
dose  circle  round  him.  and  looks  of 
defiance  met  the  abbot  on  many 
faces  within  view.  The  better  dis- 
posed of  the  monks,  on  the  other 
nand,  seemed  cowed  and  irresolute^ 
when  a  single  powerful  figure  forcea 
its  way  with  ouiet  strength  through 
the  crowd,  ana,  grappling  the  rebel- 
lious churchman^  drew  him  from 
amongst  his  partisans  as  easilv  as  if 
he  h^  been  a  struggling  child.  It 
was  the  pilgrim  mouK,  whose  black 
vizard  gave  him  almost  the  ai)pear- 
ance  of  some  professional  executioner. 
The  prior  almost  ceased  to  struggle 
as  the  fierce  eyes  gazed  on  mm 
through  the  mask  with  unnatural 
brilliancy. 

One  bold  word  or  act  decides  a 
wavering  multitude  for  good  or  evil. 
The  prior's  allies,  few  in  number, 
were^disheartened  at  once;  the  offi- 
cials found  no  lack  of  zealous  as- 
sistants in  securing  their  prisoner: 
and  the  majority  of  the  brethren  of 
Rivelsby  were  unanimous  in  their 
approval  of  the  abbot*s  promptness 
and  decision,  as  Prior  Hugh,  still 
threatening  and  protesting,  was  led 
off  to  the  abbey  dungeon. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 


There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk,  a 
few  years  ago,  about  Administratiye 
Reform.  Some  public  meetiogs  were 
held ;  a  society  was  formed ;  and  satir- 
ical novelists  took  the  matter  in 
hand  as  something  especially  worthy 
of  their  regards.  But,  somehow  or 
other,  the  clamour  for  Reform  was 
soon  either  stilled  or  it  subsided  of 
itself!  The  cause  of  the  failure  may 
be  readily  suspected.  The  cry  was 
too  loud  and  undiscriminating  to  se- 
cure for  it  an  audience  among  reason- 
able men.  Exaggeration,  the  beset- 
ting fault  of  reformers,  arrested  what, 
under  the  auspices  of  moderate  men, 
might  really  have  been  a  serviceable 
movement  The  administrative  re- 
formers condemned  without  inquiry, 
and  clamoured  for  the  destruction  of 
what  they  did  not  understand.  They 
failed,  therefore,  to  influence  public 
opinion,and  actually  retarded  the  pro- 
gress which  they  desired  to  promote. 
The  public  service,  which  they  at- 
tempted to  cover  with  odium,  under 
the  force  of  a  favourable  reaction, 
rose  in  popular  esteem.  People  said 
that,  auer  all,  the  country  was  not 
badly  governed,  and  that  our  ad- 
ministrative departments,  though  by 
no  means  perfect,  were  still  the  best 
in  the  world. 

What  truth  there  may  be  in  this 
last  assertion,  we  do  not  profess  our- 
selves to  be  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  administrative 
systems  of  other  countries  to  be  able 
to  declare.  Generally  speaking,  in- 
deed, the  subject  is  one  regarding 
which  the  outside  public  have  no 
very  clear  ideas.  Every  one  is  fami- 
liar with  the  words  •'  under  Govern- 
ment," "  public  offices,"  and  so  on ; 
there  are  few  people,  indeed,  who 
have  not  among  their  acquaintance 
some  gentleman  representing  the 
public  service,  and  described  as  hold- 
ing "  some  appointment  under  Gov- 
ernment.'* But  we  are  not  wont  to 
proceed  from  the  individual  to  the 
general  conception  of  the  public 
service,  except  at  times,  when  the 
newspapers  tell  us  that  eveiything  is 
going  wrong  at  home  or  aoroad,  in 


peace  or  in  war,  because  the  public 
service  is  "scandalously  defective." 
These  are  exceptional  periods— gene- 
rally speaking,  at  wide  intervals.  At 
other  times  the  wheels  of  Govern- 
ment quietly  revolve ;  nobody  hears 
anything  about  the  public  service; 
nobody  remarks  that  the  business 
of  the  country  is  done  well  or  ill, 
or  cares  to  inquire  how  it  is  done. 
But  it  is  in  these  quiet  times,  when 
there  is  no  public  excitement ;  when 
no  victim  is  demanded ;  when  there 
is  no  fear  of  vehement  exaggerations 
on  the  one  side,  or  of  indignant  de- 
nials on  the  other,  that  the  ad- 
ministrative system  of  the  country 
may  be  inquired  into  with  the  best 
effect.  In  such  times  the  truth  may 
be  fairly  elicited  by  discussion,  be- 
cause it  is  the  interest  neither  of 
Parties  nor  of  Persons  to  distort  it. 

Considering  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  we  have  often 
wondered  how  it  has  happened  that 
the  administrative  systems  and  agen- 
cies, whereby  the  afl^irs  of  the  coun- 
try are  ordered,  have  been  hither- 
to so  little  discussed.  Either  there 
must  be  a  prevailing  sense  in  the 
public  mind  that  these  systems  and 
agencies  work  so  well  on  the  whole 
that  we  may  be  content  to  take 
their  efficiency  for  granted ;  or  there 
is  a  very  general  ignorance  in  the 
said  public  mind  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  country  is  governed. 
Perhaps  both  causes  are  operative. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  it 
is  undeniable  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  well-educated  Englishmen 
who  would  esteem  it  a  disgrace  not 
to  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  Areopagus  of  the  Athe- 
nians, or  the  Ephori  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  who  yet  could  not 
tell  you  what  are  the  constitution  and 
the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  the  Home  Office.  It  is  not  until 
a  man  finds  that  he  has  a  number 
of  sons  to  provide  for,  and  believes 
that  he  has  a  little  Government  in- 
terest, that  he  begins  to  inquire  into 
these  thbgs :  and  then  his  inquiries 
are  commonly  limited  to  the  money- 
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value  of  the  appointments  to  be  ob- 
tainecL 

For  all  such  inquirers  there  can- 
not be  a  better  book  than  that  le- 
oentlj  compiled  by  Mr  Parkinson  of 
the  Inland  Kevenue  Office.*  It  has  a 
Shakesperian  motto  on  the  title-page 
— **  Our  Offices,  and  what  we  have  to 
do."  But  the  book  itself  hardly 
bears  out  this  promise.  It  signifies 
rather  what  such  a  book  ought  to  be 
than  what  it  is.  Doubtless,  the  first 
thing  of  which  a  man,  in  search  of 
employment  either  for  himself  or  his 
son,  bethinks  himself,  is  the  amount 
of  pay  attached  to  a  situation.  On 
this  head  the  information  supplied 
by  Mr  Parkinson  is  ample.  But  can- 
didates for  public  employment  want 
to  know  what  they  have  to  give^  as 
well  as  what  they  have  to  receive ; 
or,  in  the  Shakesperian  language 

2 noted  above,  "what  they  have  to 
o;"  and  we  cannot  say  that  the 
gentleman  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office  is  as  communicative  on  these 
points  as  we  could  wish.  A  good 
book  on  the  Civil  Service,  therefore, 
is  still  a  desideratum ;  and  we  hope 
that  some  day  we  may  get  it. 

What  we  purpose  to  say  on  the 
subject  is  of  a  general  rather  than  of 
a  special  or  detailed  character.  We 
desire  to  keep  the  subject  before  the 
public,  at  a  time  when  it  may  be 
tairly  and  temperately  discussed,  and 
to  oner  some  suggestions  for  the  ele- 
vation and  improvement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Service,  when  the  admis- 
sion of  existing  defects  is  not  ren- 
dered almost  impossible  by  the 
vehement  exculpatory  tone  gener- 
ated —  we  might  almost  say  neces- 
sitated—  by  the  sweeping  charges 
and  wholesale  condemnations  to 
which  the  entire  Civil  Service  of 
the  country  is  subjected  in  periods 
of  great  public  excitement.  It  is  the 
rule  and  practice  of  some  advocates, 
political  and  forensic,  never  to  make 
an  admission.  There  may  be  wisdom 
in  this,  in  cases  of  individual  dispute, 
when  there  is  a  sharp  death-struggle 
as  it  were,  and  every  advantage  must 


be  taken  of,  none  given  to.  the  enemy. 
But  true  Conservative  policy  consists 
in  the  art  of  making  timely  conces- 
sions under  no  immediate  pressure, 
thus  averting  revolutions  by  moderate 
reforms. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  limine^ 
that  government  is  of  two  kinds — 
Political  and  Administrative.  The 
one  includes  such  weighty  matters 
as  the  making  of  war  and  peace ; 
the  conduct  of  our  relations  with 
forei^  states;  the  reform  of  the 
constitution ;  the  lenrstem  of  taxation, 
&c. ;  matters  greatly  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  supposed 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  views  of 
the  dominant  party  of  the  hour.  The 
other  is  the  current  executive  buki- 
ness  of  the  nation,  which  flows  on 
with  very  little  apparent  change, 
whatever  may  be  the  vicissitudes  of 
party.  The  first  is  shaped  entirely 
oy  the  will  of  a  small  body  of  fluc- 
tuating ministers,  who  owe  their  po- 
sition to  a  parliamentary  majority; 
the  latter  is  done  by  a  staff  of  per- 
manent officials,  who  are  not  affected 
by  the  fluctuations  of  party.  The 
parliamentary  minister  is,  however, 
supreme  in  all  matters  of  administra- 
tion as  well  as  of  policy.  He  may 
direct  the  business  of  the  department, 
over  which  he  presides,  in  the  most 
trifling  matters  of  detail,  and  regu- 
late the  smallest  points  of  procedure. 
Here,  indeed,  he  is  the  veriest  auto- 
crat In  matters  of  policy  he  may 
be  restrained  and  overruled  by  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet ;  but  in  the 
executive  business  of  his  office  he  is 
absolute,  alike  over  measures  and 
men.  No  autocracy  can  be  more 
complete.  His  decisions  may  be  of 
the  most  arbitrary  and  eccentric  cha- 
racter, but  there  is  no  appeal  against 
them.  He  may  interfere  m  the  most 
vexatious  manner^  but  there  are  no 
means  of  preventing  or  avoiding  his 
interference.  Men  who  have  been  all 
their  lives  at  the  work  may  be  told 
how  to  fold  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  to 
tie  a  piece  of  red  tape,  by  a  parliar 
mentaiy  statesman,  who  has  been 


•  "  Under  OovemmeiU:  **  An  Official  Key  to  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown,  and 
Ouide  for  Candidates  seeking  Appointments,  By  J.  C.  Parkinson,  Accountant,  and 
ComptroIler-General^B  Department,  Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House.  Bell  A( 
Daldy,  London. 
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pitchforked  into  office  by  a  happy 
speech  and  a  casual  nugority,bnt  who 
has  no  more  departmental  or  official 
knowledjge  than  the  coachman  who 
drives  him  to  Whitehall 

Such  being  the  case,  a^veqnestion 
arises,  and  one  which  it  is  not  alto- 
gether undesirable  to  discuss,  al- 
though we  shall  not  attempt  to  pur- 
sue it  to  a  conclusion.  The  question 
is,  Whether^  in  the  reflation  of  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the 
country,  undue  importance  is  not 
attached  to  parliamentary  position  1 
When  a  new  Gk)vemment  is  to  be 
fashioned,  no  one  asks  who  is  the 
best  man  to  fill  a  certain  post !— but 
who  is  the  best  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  winning  side  of  the 
House,  to  fill  that  post  f  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  heads  of  all  the  great 
departments  of  the  State  must  oc- 
cupy seats  either  in  the  upper  or 
the  lower  legislative  chamber.  Such 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  country 
for  two  hundred  years.  "  From  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  down  to  our  own 
days,"  says  Macaulay,  in  his  off-hand, 
UDuesitating  way^  '*  parliamentary 
talent  has  stood  m  the  place  of  all 
other  acquirements.  It  has  covered 
ignorance,  weakness,  rashness,  the 
most  fatal  maladministration.  This 
is  the  talent  which  has  made  judges 
without  law,  and  diplomatists  with- 
out French ;  which  nas  sent  to  the 
Admiralty  men  who  did  not  know 
the  stem  of  a  ship  from  her  bow- 
sprit, and  to  the  India  Board  men 
who  did  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  rupee  and  a  pagoda  :  which 
made  a  Foreign  Secretary  of  Mr  Pitt, 
who,  as  Oeorge  IL  said,  bad  never 
opened  Vattei;  and  which  was  very 
near  making  a  OhaDoellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  Mr  Sheridan,  who  could 
not  work  a  sum  in  louj^  division.** 

That  the  case  is  so  is  hardly  to  be 
questioned.  There  is  rarely  a  change 
of  Gk>vemment  which  does  not  wit- 
ness the  introduction  to  the  highest 
situations  in  the  State,  of  members 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  who 
require  to  be  instructed  by  the  per- 
manent officials  of  their  department 
in  the  very  A  B  0  of  their  Dusiness. 
Able  men  they  doubtless  are — ac- 
complished parUamentM7speakers— 
with  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
passing  events  and  the  principles  and 


practice  of  modem  statesmanship - 
out  men  whom  no  one  in  the  worla 
would  select  from  among  their  con- 
temporaries as  the  fittest  men  to  fill 
certain  places,  by  reason  of  their  espe- 
cial knowledge  of  the  business  to  be 
done.  Everybody  knows  the  reason 
of  this  apparentanomaly,andis  ready 
with  an  answer  or  an  explanation. 
It  is  necessaiy  that  there  should  be  a 
minister  responsible  to  Parliament 
for  each  department  of  the  State — 
responsible  m  the  lesser  and  in  the 
larger  sense ;  responsible  in  the  mat- 
ter of  responding  to  questions  put  to 
him  in  Parliament,  and  responsible 
to  the  country,  through  its  represen- 
tatives, for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
business  intrusted  to  him.  Now,  it 
is  very  certain  that  no  one  out  of 
Parliament  can  respond  to  questions 
put  in  it  The  necessity^  tnerefore, 
of  every  department  having  a  par- 
liamentary mouthpiece  may  be  ad- 
mitted. As  it  is,  nowever,  the  con- 
dition is  but  imperfectly  fulfilled. 
Every  department  ought  to  be  re- 
presented in  both  Houses,  under  a 
system  which  provides  that  its  chief, 
whether  he  be  Secretary  or  President, 
should  sit  in  one  House  or  the  other, 
and  that  there  should  be  also  a  par- 
liamentaiy  Under-Secretary  of  State 
or  Vice-President ;  but  as  in  minis- 
terial arrangements  personal  conve- 
nience is  more  thought  of  than  pub- 
lic convenience,  it  often  happens  that 
the  Secretary  or  State  and  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  sit  in  the  same 
House.  So  far,  therefore,  as  parlia- 
mentary catechisation  is  concerned, 
the  present  system  is  defective.  It 
is  ludicrous  to  perceive  sometimes 
the  shifts  to  which  the  Government 
are  put,  when  notice  of  a  question  is 
ficiven  in  one  of  the  Houses  (it  com- 
monly happens  in  the  House  of 
Lords)  relating  to  a  department 
which  happens  to  be  unrepresented 
in  that  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
Some  ready  speaker  is  put  up,  with 
a  string  of  notes  provided  from  the 
depsulment,  to  answer  the  untoward 
inquiry,  but  he  generally  finds  him- 
self, before  he  has  proceeded  far,  so 
hopelessly  bewildered  that  he  is  com- 
pelled at  last  to  evade,  rather  than 
to  respond  to,  the  question,  and  to 
substitute  platitudes  for  facts.  For 
the  performance  of  work  of  this  kind 
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Lord  Granville  has  been  for  some  time 
TOst  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Whig 
Cabinet  He  poss^sea,  in  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection,  the  art  of  saying 
planeible  nothings  in  a  pleasant  way, 
and  he  has  too  much  tact  and  clever- 
ness to  make  any  great  mistakes. 
But  if  the  principle  of  parliamentary 
representation  of  departments  is  one 
of  any  cogency,  this  vicarious  service 
ought  not  to  be  necessitated  by  ar- 
rangements made,  in  many  instances, 
only  for  the  personal  gratification  of 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  have 
family  connections  or  pupils  to  be 
pushed  forward,  and  natunJly  desire 
m>m  among  such  to  select  their 
seconds-in-command. 

And  as  to  the  larger  responsibility, 
we  acknowledge  readily  enough  the 
constitutional  principle  that  the  head 
of  ever^  department  of  the  State  is 
responsible  to  the  nation  for  the 
honourable  and  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  nominally  in- 
trusted to  him.  But,  after  all,  to 
what  does  this  responsibility  amount  9 
It  is  said  that  for  any  grievous 
wrong-doing  a  minister  may  be  im- 
X>eached.  impeachment  is  a  word 
often  to  be  heard  in  the  mouths  of  a 
certain  class  of  politicians,  but  it  is 
only  a  word.  It  is  a  word,  too,  that 
does  no  harm  to  the  statesman  to 
whom  it  is  applied->or  where  would 
Lord  Pdlmerston  be?  We  have  a 
suspicion,  indeed,  that  veteran  poli- 
ticians know  that,  in  any  real  diffi- 
culty, a  cry  of  impeachment  is  ser- 
viceable to  them.  It  excites  svm- 
pathy,  and  is  commonly  followed  by 
a  favourable  reaction.  When  one's 
enemies  overdo  the  thing,  one  gen- 
erally escapes  scot-free.  The  prin- 
ciple and  practice  of  impeachment 
are  clearly  not  to  be  encouraged  by 
men  who  have  held  office,  or  are 
ever  likely  to  hold  it  The  idea  of 
the  thing  is  commonly  scouted,  there- 
fore, as  something  altogether  pre- 
posterous and  outrageous ;  and  the 
accused,  amidst  the  hubbub  which 
the  demand  creates,  escapes  alto- 
gether, because  his  punishment  has 
been  fixed,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
too  high  a  scale. 

But  even  admitting  the  existence 
of  this  responsibility  as  something 
more  than  a  name,  we  do  not  see 
that  it  in  any  way  implies  the  neces- 


sity of  the  parliamentary  chiefship 
of  which  we  «re  speaking.  Parlia- 
mentary impeachment  does  not  de- 
mand a  parliamentary  victim.  The 
most  memorable  impeachment  in 
the  annals  of  our  country  is  that  of 
a  man  who  had  never  sate  in  Parlia- 
ment Indeed^  if  this  principle  of 
responsibility  is  worth  anything,  it 
is  worth  more  in  connection  with  the 
idea  of  a  permanent  than  of  a  par- 
liamentary or  fluctuating  chief  of  a 
department  A  permanent  official 
chief  would  be  really  answerable  for 
the  deficiencies  of  his  department ; 
those  deficiencies  would  be  fairly 
attributable  to  his  own  incapacity. 
But  it  is  felt  that  a  ^parliamentary 
minister,  who  has  often  barely  time 
to  master  the  business  of  his  depart- 
ment before  an  adverse  parliamen- 
tary vote  displaces  him  altogether, 
is  hardly  to  be  accounted  answerable 
for  defects  which  he  did  not  create, 
and  which  he  has  not  had  opportu- 
nities of  remedying.  If  in  any  emer- 
gencies—and it  is  only  in  emergen- 
cies that  we  hear  anything  of  such 
things — it  is  found  that  the  business 
of  the  State  cannot  be  effectively  done 
by  the  particular  department  whose 
function  it  is  to  do  it,  the  outciy 
against  th«  responsible  minister  is 
commonly  stilled  by  the  assertion 
that  the  evils  compkined  of  are  not 
attributable  to  him ;  that  they  date 
back  so  many  months,  perhaps  so 
many  years ;  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
attributable  to  his  predecessor ;  that 
he  was  doing  his  best  to  remedy  them, 
&c.  <kc.  In  this  way  responsibility 
is  commonly  obscured.  Everythinff 
has  gone  wrong  :  but  it  is  nobody  s 
fault,  or  the  fault  of  so  many  peo- 
ple that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
precise  share  of  blame  chargeable  to 
each  offender.  The  permanent  sub- 
ordinates, of  whom  no  one  probably 
ever  hears  anything  beyond  the 
walls  of  their  office,  may  or  may 
not  be  to  blame ;  but  as  they  re- 
ceive none  of  the  praise  when  every- 
thing goes  right,  they  cannot  fairly 
be  censured  when  everything  goes 
wrong.  Besides,  they  justly  plead 
that  they  have  no  power.  "How 
can  we  help  it  1 "  they  say.  "  If  we 
had  our  own  way,  we  would  do  very 
differently.  But  we  have  no  inde- 
pendent authority.    We  wished  to 
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do  Bo-and-so,  but  we  were  over* 
ruled."  There  is  nothing,  of  course, 
to  be  said  a^nst  this ;  and  the 
only  fact  that  is  patent  to  the  public 
is  that  their  business  in  this  case  is 
badly  done,  and  that  nobody  is  to 
blame  for  it 

Whilst,  then,  this  system  of  parlia- 
mentary leadership  tends  ratner  to 
loosen  responsibility  than  to  fix  it, 
where  are  its  real  merits  to  be  found  ? 
Does  it  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
administrative  departments )  Let 
us  see.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the 
evils  of  stagnation.  A  department 
of  the  State,  presided  over  for  too 
long  a  time  by  the  same  chief,  is  apt 
to  become  somewhat  rusty.  There 
is  doubtless  much  truth  m  the  as- 
sertion that— 

"A  new  eye — a  new  hand- 


May  do  muoh  at  oiir  vigour's  waning  point." 

We  do  not  clearly  see  the  defects 
of  a  work  over  which  we  have  been 
long  poring.  The  occasional  intro- 
duction, therefore,  of  a  new  super- 
visorship  unquestionably  has  its  ad- 
vantages. Tne  question,  then,  like 
well-nigh  all  such  questions,  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  degree.  Are 
the  advantages  of  change  at  the  head 
of  a  department  greater  Ihan  its  dis- 
advantages 9  If  this  change  were 
^vemea  by  some  intelligible  system, 
instead  of  being  the  result  of  the 
merest  accident  and  caprice,  perhaps 
we  might  recognise  its  superior  ad- 
vantages. But  the  tendency  of  the 
times  is  towards  more  frequent 
ministerial  vicissitudes  than  nave 
obtained  at  any  previous  period  of 
our  history.  The  subdivision  of 
parties  renders  tenure  of  office  ex- 
tremely precarious ;  and  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  a  minister  vacates 
his  place  at  the  head  of  a  department, 
just  as  he  has  begun  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  business  to  be  done 
and  of  the  men  who  do  it.  Practi- 
cally regarded,  these  repeated  chants 
would  seem  to  throw  all  the  adminis- 
trative power  into  the  hands  of  the 
permanent  officials.  But  ignorance 
andmodesty  are  not  always  combined. 
Experience,  indeed,  proves  that  the 
disposition  to  interfere  is  generally 
strongest  in  those  who  possess  the 
least  mfonuation.  It  requires  some 
knowledge  and  experience  to  impress 


a  man  with  an  ade<)uate  sense  of  the 
advantage  of  leaving  things  alone. 
Moreover,  a  man  with  real  knowledge 
is  seldom  anxious  to  display  it.  He 
can  afford  to  be  quiet  An  ignorant 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavours 
to  conceal  lus  ignorance  under  a  cloak 
of  extraordinary  officiousness.  He 
must  alwavs  be  doing  something,  lest 
he  should  be  suspected  of  not  kaow- 
ing  how  to  do  it.  Continual  changes 
at  the  head  of  a  department  have 
commonly,  therefore,  an  effect  the 
very  reverse  of  what  might  be  pre- 
dicated of  them,  if  there  were  more 
wisdom,  and  more  humility,  the  best 
ally  of  wisdom,  in  the  world.  They 
unsettle  and  disturb.  The  quieta 
non  movere  principle  is  one  which  is 
seldom  taken  up,  until  some  hard 
lessons  of  experience  have  taught  us 
the  folly  of  "  not  leaving  well  alone." 
It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  evil 
of  these  repeated  changes.  Of  course, 
anything  like  consistency  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for in  1859  stultifies  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
in  1868.  In  1860  another  Se- 
cretary of  State,  laudably  anxious  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  deci* 
sions  of  his  predecessors,  finds  him- 
self hopelessly  bewildered  and  per* 
plexed.  Not  only  are  the  permanent 
officials  compelled  to  waste,  a  large 
part  of  their  time  in  explanations, 
out  Iheir  zeal  is  damped,  and  their 
ffeneral  tone  and  chantcter  lowered, 
by  being  compelled,  from  time  to 
time,  to  become  the  exponents  of 
confiicting  opinions.  This  in  itself 
we  hold  to  be  an  immense  evil  Ac- 
cording to  the  recognised  system  of 
civil  government,  every  functionary 
except  the  "  responsible*'  Minister-— 
the  head  of  the  department— is  recog* 
nised  only  as  an  instrument — a  pen. 
Whatsoever  he  does,  he  does  mmis- 
terially.  He  is  not  responsible  for 
it,  any  more  than  a  dressmaker  is 
for  the  colour  of  a  robe  when  "  ladiea' 
own  materials'*  are  made  up.  Under 
such  a  system,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
men  who  possess  a  real  knowled|;e 
of  the  business  of  the  office  to  take 
anv  interest  in  their  work.  The  more 
information,  the  more  capacity,  the 
more  public  spirit  they  possess,  the 
more  heart-broken  they  are  likely  to 
be.  It  is  a  necessity  that  they  should 
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either  Bobeide  philoeophically  into 
mere  drudges,  Belling  uieir  work  at 
BO  much  an  hour ;  or  that  they  should 
chafe,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  under 
this  infliction  of  a  continual  succes- 
sion of  new  masters,  with  new  prin- 
ciples and  new  practices,  each  one 
having  more  or  less  a  tendency  to 
settle  questions,  not  upon  their  own 
merits,  out  according  to  foregone  con- 
clusions pronounced  by  their  party, 
not  improbably,  when  out  of  office, 
in  a  spirit  of  factious  opposition  to 
the  Government  of  the  day.        , 

There  Ib  no  greater  trial  to  an  honest 
and  zealous  public  functionary  than 
this  melting  down  of  administrative 
(questions,  which  have  an  intrinsic 
nght  and  wrong  of  their  own,  in  the 
great  crucible  of  Party ;  and  there  is  no 
greater  obstacle  to  good  ^vemment. 
The  "  responsible  "  Minister,  if  not 
very  strong  in  his  self-complacency, 
may  take  the  advice  of  a  permanent 
official  on  other  points,  to  save  him- 
self the  trouble  of  arriving  at  a  judg- 
ment of  his  own  ;  but  if  the  question 
has  any  kind  of  parliamentary  con- 
nection, the  Minister  is  obdurate.  He 
will  listen  to  nothing  about  right  or 
wrong.  He  has  something  to  think 
of  beyond  the  public  weal.  A  notice 
of  motion  on  the  papers  is  known  to 
scare  a  Minister  n-om  his  propriety. 
A  visit  from  a  troublesome  member, 
or  a  chance  conversation  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House,  often  secures  a  decision 
in  defiance  of  justice  and  reason,  to 
stave  off  ulterior  proceediugs  in  Par- 
liament. Weak  Governments  are  of 
course  peculiarly  susceptible  of  this 
pressure  from  without ;  and  the  day 
of  strong  Governments  is  past.  Not 
mereljr  government,  therefore,  but 
administration  hj  party,  is  on  the 
ascendant  A  Minister  cannot  afibrd, 
for  his  own  and  his  colleagues'  sake, 
to  lose  a  friend  or  to  make  an  enemy 
in  the  possession  of  a  vote. 

The  system,  therefore,  which  ac- 
knowledges the  supremacy  of  the 
parliamentary  chief,  m  all  matters  of 
administration  as  well  as  of  policy, 
is  obviouslv  defective  —  firstrjr,  be- 
cause absolute  power,  even  m  the 
minutest  details,  is  vested  in  a  func- 
tionary who,  in  all  probability,  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  matters  in  Ques- 
tion ;  and,  secondly  because  his  judg- 
ment is  being  continually  wa 


imd  hiB  actioss  perverted^  by  parlia- 
mentaiy  influence  often  of  the  lowest 
kind.  In  many  cases,  the  legal  mem- 
bers of  a  Government  very  success- 
fully exert  themselves  in  winning 
over  their  colleagues  to  decide  cases 
in  favour  of  suitors  who  have  afore- 
time been  yaluable  clients.  This  is 
lamentable.  But  it  is  a  fact,  which 
might  be  readil]^  illustrated  by  a  re- 
ference to  special  cases.  Some  of 
these  cases  are  notorious ;  but  their 
notoriety  does  not  appear  much  to 
damage  the  reputations  either  of  the 
lawyers  or  of  the  statesmen  con- 
cerned. It  is,  we  presume,  regarded 
as  a  necessity,  inherent  in  the  admin* 
istrative  system  of  the  country,  that 
such  things  should  be.  But  is  it  a 
necessity  that  this  system  of  parlia- 
mentary chiefship  should  endure  in 
its  present  formidable  integrity  ? 

Before  we  attempt  to  answer  this 
question,  we  must  refer  to  one  more 
source  of  public  inconvenience  inse- 
parable from  the  recognition  of  the 
absolutism  of  the  one  parliamentary 
chief.  It  involves  an  immense  loss 
of  time,  and  occasions  the  roost  em- 
barrassing official  delays.  We  can, 
of  course,  make  no  general  statement 
with  respect  to  official  procedure, 
which  is  not  to  be  taken  with  some 
exceptional  reservations.  The  system 
of  routine  varies  in  different  offices, 
and  in  the  same  offices  at  different 
times,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  Minister  of  the  day.  The  par- 
liamentary chief  may,  or  may  not, 
superintend  all  the  work  that  ema- 
nates from  his  office.  In  most  cases 
we  may  say  that  he  does.  The  pos- 
sibility of  doing  this  effectually  and 
promptly  varies  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  But 
such  supervision  can  never  be  exer- 
cised without  very  great  delay. 

The  year  of  the  parliamentary 
Minister  is  divided  into  two  parts : 
one  part  ranges  over  the  session  of 
Parliament,  the  other  over  the  re- 
cess. During  the  first  he  is  conti- 
nually in  a  hurry.  He  leaves  office 
early  to  attend  "  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment:  *'  or  he  is  kept  away  from  it 
by  a  Cabinet  Council.  His  mind  is 
occupied  with  general  affairs  of  State, 
involving  questions  affecting  supre- 
macy of  party  and  permanence  of 
place.    The  aaministrative  business 
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of  his  department  is  a  matter  of  se- 
condary importance  in  his  eyes.  Dur- 
ing the  other  half  of  the  year,  it 
might  claim,  with  certain  interrup- 
tions, his  undivided  attention.  But 
the  Minbter  must  have  his  holiday. 
We  do  not  grudge  it  to  him.  It  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  He  os- 
cillates, therefore,  oetween  Whitehall 
and  hie  estate  in  Yorkshire  or  Hants. 
He  is  in  a  greater  hurry,  perhaps, 
during  the  recess  than  during  the 
session.  When  he  comes  up  to  town, 
he  finds  an  accumulation  of  work 
awaiting  him  ;  office-box  piled  upon 
office-box :  Pelion  on  Ossa.  There  is 
then  a  luaicrous  struggle  among  the 
minor  functionaries  to  catch  the 
Minister  flying,  and  each  to  obtain 
the  legitimate  official  sanction  ^atten- 
tion is  often  out  of  the  question)  to 
the  particular  departmental  work 
which  has  been  cut  out  for  him. 
This  is  no  easy  work.  A  draft-de- 
spatch maybe  approved, with  or  with- 
out alterations ;  but  before  it  can  be 
copied  for  his  signature,*  he  is  at 
Bamet  or  Kingston,  on  his  journey 
homewards. 

Even  without  these  accidental  cir- 
cumstances to  impede  the  prompt 
despatch  of  business,  any  detailed 
supervision  by  the  parliamentary 
chief  is  incompatible  with  official 
promptitude.  Business  will  accu- 
mulate on  his  table  in  spit-e  of  all 
his  efforts  to  keep  it  down.  The 
more  conscientious  and  painstaking 
he  may  be,  the  more  likely  is  he  to 
find  himself  with  heaps  of  business 
gathering  upon  his  hands.  The  fact 
iSj  that  tne  administrative  business 
of  any  great  department  of  the  pub- 
lic service  is  more  than  any  one  man 
can  efficiently  superintend,  if  he  has 
parliamentary  duties  to  attoud  to, 
and  general  a^airs  of  State  policy  in 
which  he  must  bear  his  part  "A 
statesman,"  it  is  truthfully  observed 
by  Mr  Henry  Taylor,  who,  at  once  a 
poet  and  a  philosopher,  and  an  ex- 
cellent memoer  of  that  service  of 
which  we  are  now  writing,  brings 
large  experience,  as  well  as  deep  re- 
flection, to  the  discussioQ  of  the  sub- 


ject—  ''a  statesman,  who  takes  a 
part  in  consultations  in  the  Cabinet, 
or  debates  in  a  legislative  assembly, 
or  in  both,  ought  to  be  relieved  from 
all  business  which  is  not  accessory  to 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  coun- 
sellor and  legislator.  For  these 
duties,  if  amply  and  energetically 
performed,  must  by  their  nature,  if 
not  by  their  magnitude,  incapacitate 
any  but  very  extraordinary  indivi- 
duals for  performing  others.  The 
excitement  of  oral  discussion,  with 
able  colleagues,  upon  deeply  interest- 
ing and  often  personal  topics,  and 
still  more  the  excitement  of  public 
debate,  can  rarely  be  combined  with 
patient  application  to  diy  document- 
ary business  within  the  walls  of  an 
oince.  If  the  one  class  of  business 
be  transacted,  in  the  duties  of  re- 
search and  preparation  with  fidelity, 
and  in  those  of  execution  with  ar- 
dour, the  other  class  will  be  almost 
inevitably  neglected.  It  is  true  that 
no  accurate  demarcation  can  be  made 
between  parliamentary  and  Cabinet 
business  on  the  one  hand,  and  office 
business  on  the  other ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  acquaintance  with  the  latter 
will  be  necessary  to  give  the  general 
knowledge  required  for  the  former. 
It  is  also  true  that,  in  order  to  an- 
swer the  claims  of  our  constitution, 
the  statesman  who  is  dependent  for 
his  place  on  a  msgority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  must  be  responsible 
for  everything  j  and  in  order  to  bear 
this  responsibihty,  he'must  be  conver- 
sant with  all  tlie  more  important 
business  transacted  under  his  autho- 
rity. This  conversancy,  I  would  be 
understood,  therefore,  to  include  in 
the  business  accessory  to  the  dis- 
chai^  of  a  Minister's  duties  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  Parliament ;  the  ex- 
emption which  I  require  from  him 
being  of  that  actual  execution  of  his 
office  business  which  is  not  indispen- 
sable to  a  competent  degree  of  con- 
versancy with  it.** 

There  can  be  nothing,  indeed,  more 
fatal  to  the  utility  of  a  Minister  than 
an  undue  tendency  to  interfere  in 
details.  Apart  from  the  evils  en- 
tailed on  the  department,  on  which 


*  The  greater  number  of  official  letters,  on  ordinary  current  business,  are  signed 
by  the  chief  permanent  officer  of  the  establishment ;  but  despatches  to  diplomatic 
missions,  colonial  governors,  the  governments  of  India,  &c.,  are  signed  by  the  par- 
liamentary chief. 
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we  have  commented  above,  there  is 
the  evil  which  it  entails  on  the  Min- 
ister himself.  Every  one  engaged  in 
what  mav  be  called  the  intellectual 
part  of  the  public  business  feels,  in 
nis  inmost  heart,  that,  whilst  he  is 
engaged  in  an  inevitable  conflict  with 
the  current  work  of  his  oflSce,  he  is 
compelled  to  divert  his  thoughts 
&om  larger  matters  of  statesmanship, 
and  to  neglect  opportunities  of  ren- 
dering good  service  to  the  public,  a 
capacity  for  which  he  feels  within 
him,  but  the  outward  manifestation 
of  which  he  is  compelled  to  suppress. 
It  is  right,  perhaps,  that,  being  in  a 
subordinate  and  irresponsible  post,  he 
should  suppress  it.  He  has  his  own 
immediate  work  to  perform,  and  he 
must  not  neglect  his  obvious  primary 
duties  in  search  of  some  remote  and 
coi^jectnral  ^ood.  Nevertheless,  he 
feels  that  he  is  crippled  by  detail,  and 
that  he  can  do  lull  justice  neither  to 
the  State  nor  to  himself.  But  if  this 
18  keenly  felt  by  an  irresponsible  sub- 
ordinate public  officer,  now  distress- 
ing it  must  be  to  a  statesman  in 
high  position,  with  any  instincts  of 
greatness  within  him !  Whilst  he  is 
wasting  his  strength  in  the  strenu- 
ous idleness  of  Detail,  great  op- 
portunities pass  awav  from  him ; 
they  mock  his  lipfi  like  the  stream 
that  agonised  the  Titan ;  the  cnrrent 
business  is  too  much  for  him,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  career,  he  finds  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  aspira- 
tions with  which  he  started,  he  has 
done  little  more  than  make  himself 
a  chief  clerk  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  office  over  which  he  has  pre- 
sided, and  that  the  work  has  not, 
after  all,  been  done  so  well,  or  so 
quickly,  as  if  he  had  left  it  alone. 

In  such  a  case,  the  responsible 
Minister  has  not  the  consolation  of 
the  aspiring  subordinate,  who  knows, 
at  all  evento,  that  he  has  performea 
his  appointed  work;  that  he  has 
done  wnat  the  State  requires  of  him. 
For  the  State  does  not  require  that 
the  responsible  head  of  a  department 
should  do  more  than  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  whole  office ; 
any  more  than  it  requires  a  com- 
mander-in-chief to  interfere  in  the 
manoenvring  of  single  regiments,  to 
the  neglect  of  that  comprehension 
and  combination  by  which  alone 


great  battles  are  to  be  won.  The 
Btate  has  provided  him  with  a  suffi- 
cient agency,  and  it  is  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  agency  that  the  quali- 
ties of  an  administrative  statesman 
are  most  conspicuous. 

On  assuming  the  direction  of  a 
department  of  the  State,  it  should 
be  the  first  care  of  the  parlia- 
mentary chief  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  working  of  the  several 
sub -departments  or  sections  of  his 
office,  and  with  the  characters  and 
capacities  of  the  men  who  preside 
over  them.  The  greatest  leaders 
are  those  who  make  the  best  use  of 
the  several  lesser  chiefs  working 
under  them.  In  this  respect  many 
"responsible  Ministers'*  lamentably 
fail.  If  you  find  the  working  men — 
the  real'** head-pieces"  of  an  estab- 
lishment—throwing their  hearts  also 
zealously  into  their  work,  each  man 
contributing^  to  the  very  best  of  his 
abUitv,  his  mdividual  quota  to  the 
completeness  of  the  general  business 
of  the  department,  you  may  be  sure 
that  you  have  a  statesman  at  the 
head  of  it  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  to  attain  this  object,  is  to  make 
the  chief  members  of  his  official 
staff  well  pleased  with  themselves 
and  their  positions.  And  this  is  really 
so  easy,  and  so  advantageous  to  the 
chief  himself,  that  the  wonder  is  so 
many  responsible  Ministers  fail  to 
conciliate  the  good-will,  and  thereby 
to  stimulate  the  zeal,  of  their  subor- 
dinates. It  is  an  evil  epoch  in  the 
career  of  a  public  servant,  when  he 
begins  to  be  indifferent  regarding  the 
good  opinion  of  his  official  chief.  But 
somehow  or  other  this  epoch  veiy  often 
does  arrive  in  the  life  of  a  public  ser- 
vant ;  and  although,  under  a  new  offi- 
cial chief,  the  embers  of  his  old  zeal 
may  again  be  fanned  into  a  blaze,  he 
is  never  the  same  man  as  before. 

It  is  the  study— at  least,  it  is  the 
practice— of  some  responsible  Minis- 
ter to  depress  as  much  as  possible 
the  permanent  officials;  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  are  merely  the 
instruments  of  his  pleasure— •mere 
pens  for  his  directing  hand.  Such 
men  are  prone,  without  knowledg:e 
and  without  inquiry,  to  upset  deci- 
sions, the  results  of  both.  They  must 
have  a  pencil  in  everything,  if  only 
to  show  that  they  are  supreme.   The 
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chances  are  that  the  work  is  best 
done  in  the  first  instance;  because 
it  is  done,  thoughtfolly  and  carefully, 
by  one  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  is  habituated  to  the 
performance  of  a  particular  kind  of 
work.  Cases  will  necessarily  occur  in 
which  the  judgment  of  the  Minister 
may  be  the  sounder  of  the  two ;  the 
suliordinate  will  be  readily  convinced 
of  this,  if  a  few  words  of  exi)lanation 
are  offered  to  him,  and  he  will  cheer- 
fully correct  his  work,  or  do  it,  if 
need  be,  all  over  asain.  But  arbi- 
trary unexplained  Alterations,  often 
of  mere  phraseology,  by  which  sen- 
tences are  dislocated  and  disconcert- 
ed, one  part  not  harmomsing  with 
the  other,  and  the  whole  exhibiting 
a  patch- work  appearance  of  various 
styles,  discourage  and  annoy  the 
workman,  and  render  him  careless 
about  his  work.  They  tend  to  in- 
crease and  to  retard  business  to  an 
extent  hardly  conceivable  by  those 
who  do  not  know  the  distaste — in- 
deed^ the  absolute  repugnance — with 
which  a  man  returns  to  business 
which  he  has  once  discharged,  and 
had  hoped  never  to  confront  again. 
A  wise  statesman  refrains  as  much 
as  possible  from  correcting  the  work 
of  his  subordinates.  If  the  work  is 
not  done  well  for  him,  it  is  his  duty 
to  find  men  who  can  do  it  better.  But 
having  found  such  men,  he  should 
have  faith  in  them.  He  only  wastes 
his  own  time,  and  disheartens  his 
agents,  by  continually  attempting  to 
improve  their  work. 

He  should  have  faith  in  them,  we 
say.  He  should  do  all  he  can  to  raise 
their  self-respect,  and  to  teach  them 
to  think  highly  of  the  importance  of 
their  several  offices.  The  business 
of  a  department  goes  on  best  when 
every  man  in  it  feels  that  it  could  not 
go  on  without  him.  Practically,  of 
course,  the  communication  of  the  re- 
sponsible Minister  is  only  with  the 
higher  class  of  subordinate  function- 
anesj  and  it  will  rest  with  the  latter 
to  stimulate  directly  the  energies  of 
those4)eneath  them.  But  this  kindly, 
generous  spirit,  in  which  is  the  truest 
wisdom,  once  emanating  from  the 
chief  Minister  of  a  department,  will 
permeate  all  classes.  In  the  lowest 
copying-derk  it  will  produce  the  good 
fruit  of  increased  diligence.    Thus, 


instead  of  attempting  to  do  every- 
thing himtelf,  and  uius  doine  no- 
thing well,  he  works  effectually  for 
the  public  good  through  others,  and 
he  may  render  the  work  of  his  de- 
partment more  really  and  intrinsi- 
cally his  own,  by  imbuing  it  with  his 
own  spirit  and  principles,  than  by 
continually  practising  and  patching 
with  his  own  hand. 

And,  after  all,  let  the  diligence  or 
the  self-sufficiency  of  the  parliamen- 
tary chief  be  what  it  may,  the  real 
executive  work  of  the  department 
must  be  done  by  the  permanent 
officials  In  most  cases  the  decisions 
must  practically  emanate  from  them, 
for  they  alone  are  in  possession  of 
the  data  upon  which  such  decisions 
are  based.  Wheresoever  the  initia- 
tive lies,  there  must  be,  whether  con- 
stitutionally recognised  or  not,  much 
real  though  latent  power.  In  fact, 
the  old  copy-book  aphorism,  "  Know- 
led^  is  power,"  is  nowhere  so  un- 
deniably true  as  in  a  public  depart- 
ment As  that  knowledge  rests  with 
the  permanent  functionaries,  how- 
ever strenuously  the  parliamentary 
Minister  may  assert  his  own  supre- 
macy, they  must  in  reality  not  only 
do,  but  design,  the  principal  business 
of  the  State. 

The  question  then  is— Whether  it 
mav  not  be  desirable  to  attach  more 
real  responsibility  to  them  9  In  their 
case  it  would  be  a  reality,  not  a 
fiction  of  responsibility.  At  present 
there  is  constitutional  responsibility, 
but  it  is  generally  felt,  for  reasons 
already  stated,  to  be  no  more  than 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Serious 
blunders  are  sometimes  committed: 
culpable  official  n^ligenoe  is  provea 
—perhaps  grave  offences  against  po- 
litical morality  are  perpetrated — but 
no  one  is  to  blame ;  the  public  are 
defrauded  of  their  victim — the  bene- 
fit of  example  is  lost.  If  by  the  rash- 
ness, or  tne  incompetracy,  or  the 
neglect  of  a  public  functionary,  some 
senous  mischief  is  done  to  the  State, 
why  should  that  public  functionary 
be  irresponsible?  and  why  should 
the  responsibility  be  fixed  upon  a 
Minister  who  does  not  select  his  own 
agents,  and  who  is  bound  to  believe 
that  the  permanent  officials  of  his 
department  are  competent  public 
servaaU  I    If  the  captain  of  a  s^ 
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loses  his  vessel,  lie  is  brooght  to  a 
conit-martial ;  the  First  Loni  of  the 
Admiralty  is  not  impeached  We 
beliere  that  the  public  service  would 
gain  greatly  in  efficiency  if  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  Civil  Service 
were  in  some  way  rendered  respon- 
nble  for  the  work  which  they  do  and 
understand,  instead  of  the  parlia- 
mentary Secretarv,  who  neither  does 
it  nor  understands  it  at  all 

But  what  are  these  permanent  funo- 
tionaries?  Let  us  see.  There  is  first 
the  permanent  head  of  the  office ;  say, 
the  permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State—perhaps  there  is  also  an  As- 
sistant Under-Secretary;  and  then 
there  are  several  chiefs  of  depart- 
ments, or,  properly,  sub-departments, 
nnder  whom,  again,  are  a  number  of 
derksw  The  r^  work  of  the  office 
is  done  by  these  several  divisional 
chiefs.  In  different  offices  the  work 
is  divided  in  different  ways.  In 
the  Foreign  Office  the  division  is 
geographical  One  officer  conducts 
&e  diplomatic  correspondence  with 
France,  &c. ;  another  with  Turkey, 
and  so  on.  In  the  Colonial  Office 
there  is  the  same  geographical  ar- 
rangement :  one  officer  has  charge 
of  the  North  American  department, 
another  of  the  West  Indian  depart- 
ment^ &c  In  the  India  Office,  the 
distnbution  of  labour  b  not  reflated 
by  geographical  limits,  but  is  of  a 
subjective  character.  One  depart- 
mental secretary*  conducts  the  cor- 
respondence respecting  the  finances 
of  India ;  anotner  undertakes  the 
legislative  and  judicial  business  ;  an- 
omer  the  political  (or  diplomatic); 
a  fourth  the  military,  &c  &c  But 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the 
subdivision  of  labour,  and  whatso- 
ever the  forms  of  official  procedure — 
whether  the  secretary  or  chief  clerk 
prepares  at  once  answers  to  the  de- 


im,  or  whether  he  prepares  a  minute 


or  memorandum  to  be  submitted  to 
the  official  chief  before  the  letter 
itself  is  drafted— practically  the  ini- 
tiative is  with  him.  From  this 
divisional  officer,  the  work,  in  some 
shape  or  o^her,  goes  up  to  the  per- 
manent Under-Secretary  of  State, 
and  from  him  to  the  responsible 
Minister,  who.  if  he  be  a  wise  man, 
will  consult  tne  permanent  official, 
and  in  most  cases  be  guided  by  his 
opinion.  The  largest  share  of  actual 
power,  in  administrative  business  at 
least,  rests,  therefore,  with  the  per- 
manent Under-Secretary  of  State, 
who  superintends  all  divisions.  But 
the  permanent  Under-Secretaiy  of 
State  is  not  a  responsible  Minister. 
He  despatches  no  business,  except, 
perhaps,  of  a  routine  character,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  parliamentary 
chief.  The  more  important  despatches 
are  signed  by  that  chief:  and  letters 
of  less  moment,  thougli  signed  by 
the  Under-Secretary,  carry  on  the 
face  of  them  the  fact,  or  the  fiction, 
that  they  are  written  by  direction  of 
that  chief.  The  i>ermanent  head  of 
an  office  does  nothing,  therefore,  ex- 
cept in  a  ministerial  capacity.  He 
has  constitutionally  no  more  power 
than  any  other  executive  officer.  The 
sole  undivided  responsibility  of  the 
chief  Minister  of  the  department,  in 
matters  of  the  most  trivial  import  no 
less  than  in  those  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment, is,  we  repeat,  the  theory  of  our 
government.  There  is  an  almost 
ludicrous  incongruity  between  the 
moral  and  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility in  such  cases— between  the 
fkct  and  the  fiction  of  power. 

But  although  the  permanent 
Under-Secretary  supervises  more  or 
less  the  current  business  of  the  of- 
fice, it  is  not  his  part  generally  to 
originate  itt  The  initiative  in  most 
cases  rests  with  the  chief-clerk  or 
departmental  secretary,  to  whom  is 
intrusted  a  certain  class  or  division 


*  In  the  India  Office  the  divisional  chiefs  ore  secretaries ;  in  the  other  offices 
cited  in  the  text  they  are  chief  clerks.  The  former  designation  should  be  more 
generally  adopted  when  the  duties  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  title. 

t  The  reader  will  of  course  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  in  different  departments 
of  Oovemment  different  forms  of  administrative  agency.  It  being  necessary,  in 
trachig  the  course  of  official  procedure,  to  individualise  more  or  less,  we  have 
selected  a  Secretary  of  State's  office  (of  which  there  are  now  five)  as  the  most  con- 
venient for  iUostration.  But  what  we  write  will  apply,  mutatis  mut<mdi4f  to  other 
departments. 
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of  the  aggregate  official  work.  It 
is  his  duty  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
particular  antecedents  of  every  case, 
and  in  the  general  precedents  bear- 
ing upon  it.  His  ousiness  is  con- 
fined to  a  particular  branch  of  the 
tree,  and  therefore  he  is  expected  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  all  its 
subordinate  ramifications.  Unless, 
therefore,  he  is  signally  deficient  in 
capacity,  he  must  be  better  acquaint- 
ed with  his  subject  than  the  superior 
official  who  superintends  all  the  di- 
visions of  labour,  and,  after  longer 
official  experience,  attains  to  a  ser- 
viceable, out  rarely  to  a  minute, 
acx^uaintance  with  all.  Of  these 
minor  functionaries— each  in  his  own 
line  exercising  an  important  influence 
over  the  character  or  the  public  work 
— the  world,  however,  hears  little  or 
nothing.  But  how  much  depends 
upon  the  efficiency  of  these  men ! 
I^t  the  permanent  head  of  the  office 
be  as  capable  as  he  may— and  we 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  ca- 

Skcity  of  such  functionaries  as  Mr 
erivale,  Sir  George  Clerk,  Mr  Ham- 
mond, <kc.  <kc. — and  let  the  parlia- 
mentary chief  interfere  in  matters  of 
detail  as  much  as  he  can,  still  the 
greater  amount  of  the  work  done 
will  remain  in  the  same  state  as  that 
in  which  it  has  emanated  from  the 
minor  functionary  who  first  puts  his 
pen  to  paper.  If  the  men,  with 
whom  practically  the  initiative  rests, 
are  deficient  in  the  capacity  or  the 
will  to  do  their  work,  the  general 
business  of  the  department  must  go 
lamentably  wrong. 

The  immense  importance,  there- 
fore, to  the  national  interests,  of  a 
thoroughly  effective  staff  of  perma- 
nent officials,  especially  in  the  higher 
ranks,  being  admitted,  a  question 
arises,  and  a  very  grave  one,  as  to 
whether  we  hold  out  sufficient  induce- 
ments to  men  of  first-rate  intellectual 
capacity  and  eneigy  to  enter  the  pub- 
lic service.  There  are  two  things  for 
which  men  toil,  earl  v  and  late— scorn- 
ing delight,  and  living  laborious 
days — the  one  is  money,  the  other  is 
honour.  By  money,  of  course,  we 
mean  all  that  money  can  purcnase. 
for  ourselves  or  for  others — personal 
comfort :  the  happiness  and  respecta- 
bility of  our  families';  the  education 
of  our  children ;  provision  for  the 


helpless  ones  we  leave  behind  us. 
These  are  thinf;s  of  which  men  may 
think  without  imputation  of  avarice 
—which  may  be  sought  worthily 
by  the  best  of  us.  And  a  love  of 
personal  distinction,  if  a  weakness,  is 
'^  an  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  and 
may  be  cherished  without  shame.  It 
may  be  true  to  some  extent— nay,  we 
beheve  that  it  is  true  to  a  ve^  large 
extent— that  good  service  is  its  own 
reward.  Every  good  public  servant 
knows  the  unspeakable  contentment 
derived  from  the  thought  that  he  has 
done  good  work  out  of  his  own  brain, 
by  his  own  hand,  unaided  and  alone, 
to  whomsoever  the  credit  may  be 
eiven.  It  may  bear  another  name, 
but  it  is  still  his.  The  peer  or  the 
baronet  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment may,  in  popular  estimation, 
have  all  the  honour  of  its  paternity, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  the  good  work 
of  the  real  workman ;  and  the  world, 
which  "  knows  nothing  of  its  CTeatest 
men,**  though  it  acknowledge  him  not 
as  a  benefactor,  still  owes  everything 
to  his  labours.  There  is  a  sustaining 
power  in  the  inward  satisfaction  de- 
rived from  such  reflections  as  these  ; 
but  there  are  times  when  a  man 
needs  other  support,  and  only  the 
very  great  are  able  to  "  bear  up  and 
steer  right  on,**  supported  only  by 
'*  the  conscience,**  under  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  unmerited  neglect. 

Let  us  consider  these  two  matters 
separately.  And,  firstly,  in  respect 
of  the  monied  wages  of  the  perma- 
nent civil  servants  of  the  Crown. 
In  Mr  Parkinson's  little  volume  we 
may  see  before  us  at  a  glance  the 
salaries  of  all  principal  officers  "  un- 
der Qovemment.*'  permanently  en- 
gaged in  the  aaministration  of  the 
country.  We  can  only  find  one 
appointment  valued  at  more  than 
^2000  per  annum,  and  that  is  the 
appointment  of  Solicitor  to  the  Post- 
Office.  And  this  brings  us,  before  we 
had  intended  it,  to  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  very  root  of  the  mat- 
ter—viz. the  high  price  which  pro- 
fessional or  technical  knowledge 
fetches  in  the  market,  in  comparison 
with  administrative  ability.  That  a 
solicitor  attached  to  a  public  office 
should  receive  a  salary  higher  than 
is  paid  to  Under-Secretaries  of 
State,  and  equal  to  the  pay  of  the. 
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parliamentaiy  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment (the  PoBtmaster  -  Oeoeral), 
woald  excite  unmeasured  surprise,  u 
it  were  not  for  the  £Gu;t  that  all  the 
liberal  professions  are  notoriously 
better  paid  than  the  GoTemment 
service.  A  successful  lawyer  or  phy- 
sician makes  incomparably  more 
money  in  the  course  of  the  year  than 
the  exercise  of  an  equal  amount  of 
ability  and  industry  would  obtain 
for  him  in  the  employment  of  the 
Crown.  There  are  scores  of  lawrers 
and  physicians  trebling  the  official  in- 
come of  an  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
and  yet,  ^rhaps,  not  possessing  half 
the  capacity  and  perseverance  of  the 
public  functionary.  In  other  words, 
the  community  are  infinitely  better 
paymasters  than  the  State. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  ordin- 
ary amount  of  professional  emolu- 
ment, derivable  from  private  prac- 
tice, that  the  official  salaries  of 
lawyers  are  fixed  at  the  highest 
fijpres  to  be  found  in  the  schedule. 
The  salary  of  a  permanent  Under- 
Secretuy  of  State  is  £2000.  This  is 
the  ordinary  salary  of  a  solicitor  in  a 
public  office,  though  we  have  shown 
that  it  may  be  exceeded.  But  al- 
though the  due  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  legal  adviser  to  a  public 
department  necessarily  demands  good 
capacity,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  re- 
amre  so  high  an  order  of  intellect  as 
tnat  which  is  necessary  to  the  due 
performance  of  the  administrative 
duties  of  an  important  official  ap- 
pointment. Yet  to  the  greater  num- 
oer  of  official  appointments,  demand- 
ing the  possession  of  a  hign  order  of 
ability,  are  attached  salaries  rang- 
ing no  higher  than  ;£lOOO  or  £1200 
a-year.  In  the  public  service,  in- 
deed, £lQGO  or  £1200  a-year  is  con- 
sidered a  large  income.  But  a  law- 
yer or  doctor,  not  making  a  larger 
income  than  tnis,  is  not  said  to  be  in 
''good  practice.**  As  a  class,  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Crown  are  poor 
men.  The  reader  has  only  to  turn 
over  Mr  Parkinson's  book  to  ascer- 
tain how  poor  they  are.  If  he  could 
obtain  access  to  the  returns  of  the 
professional  incomes  of  metropolitan 
practitioners,  either  in  medicine  or 
the  law,  the  poverty  of  the  public 
servants  would  be  still  more  appar- 
ent.    We  do  not  see  how,  by  any 
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possibility.indeed,  an  official  man  can 
make  a  fortune.  Say  that,  after 
thirtv  or  forty  years'  service,  he  rises, 
b^  slow  stages,  to  an  appointment 
with  a  salary  of  £1000  a-year.  He 
has  very  probably  by  this  time  a 
larffe  family,  and  having  been  com- 
pelled to  live  in  or  near  London  all 
nis  life,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  whilst 
in  the  lower  grades,  he  has  accumu- 
lated debts  to  be  paid  (M  on  acquir- 
ing the  higher  salary.  And  u  he 
have  neither  family  nor  debt,  he  does 
not  hold  the  maximum  salary  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
large  purse  before  he  drifts  into 
superannuation.  The  instances  of 
men  in  the  English  Civil  Service  who 
have  left  fortunes  to  their  children, 
saved  from  their  official  salaries,  are 
so  few  that  they  may  be  counted  on 
your  fingers. 

But  we  must  not  be  uinust  to  the 
public  service.  It  doubtless  has  its 
advantages^  All  private  professional 
occupation  is  more  or  less  precarious. 
A  man  may  break  down,  under  ill- 
health  or  some  other  accident,  and 
may  lose  his  practice  altogether.  His 
income  may  suddenly  fall  from  thou- 
sands to  hundreds,  or  to  nil.  But  in 
a  public  office  it  takes  a  good  deal 
(loss  of  character  excepted)  to  bring 
a  man  down  to  this  state.  Loss  of 
health,  in  the  public  service  may  in- 
jure, but  it  does  not  ruin  a  man.  A 
Government  servant  can  only  claim 
as  his  right  a  certain  number  of  days 
during  which  he  may  absent  himself 
from  his  official  duties.  But,  practi- 
cally, in  case  of  certified  illness,  con- 
siderable latitude  is.  and  ought  to  be, 
allowed;  and  if  nrequently  recur- 
ring attacks,  or  long-protracted  inca- 
pacity, seriously  mar  his  utility  as  a 
public  servant,  he  can  fall  back  upon 
the  superaimuation  rules,  and  take 
his  pension.  There  is  a  certainty, 
therefore— a  reliableness  in  an  offi- 
cial income,  which,  doubtless,  recom- 
mends it  to  persons  not  of  an  aspiring 
or  speculative  character.  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  calculate  your 
income  (barring  eccentricities  of  in- 
come-tax) to  a  fraction,  and  to  know 
that  at  a  certain  age  you  may  retire 
altogether  from  active  business  with 
a  moderate  competence,  the  amount 
of  which  you  know  beforehand  as 
accurately  as  your  present  income, 
o 
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Bat  if  there  are  special  advantafles 
in  (Government  service,  there  are  also 
special  disadvantages  to  be  taken 
into  account.  To  enter  the  public 
service  is  necessarily  to  make  a  large 
sacrifice  of  independence ;  it  is  to 
place  yourself  under  inconvenient 
restraint,  to  submit  to  rules  and 
regulations  framed  b^  others,  and  to 
be  debarred,  in  many  instance^  from 
that  liberty  of  action  which  citizens 
of  a  free  countiy  daim  as  their 
birthright  Having  chosen  to  be  a 
public  servant,  he  must  be  only  a 
pubUo  servant  He  must  give  up  all 
Ms  days  to  the  State.  He  cannot 
absent  himself  from  office  without 
permission ;  he  can  neither  go  where 
he  likes,  nor  say  what  he  likes,  nor 
do  what  he  likes.  He  cannot,  even 
thoudi  he  performs  his  official  duties 
satinactoruy  in  office  hours,  devote 
himself  to  any  other  business  or  pro- 
fession. He  must  not  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  must  not  trade  or  specu- 
late. It  is  a  question  to  what  extent 
he  may.  without  offence,  write  for 
the  public  press.  He  is  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  for  the  opinions 
which  he  expresses,  and  to  be  told 
that  a  servant  of  Qovemment  ought 
to  exercise  a  discreet  reticence,  and 
to  remember  what  he  owes  to  the 
Qovemment  he  serves.  He  may  be 
tiie  victim  any  day  of  vague  charges 
and  arbitrary  judgments,  and  is 
scarcelv  less  at  the  mercy  of  a  single 
individual  than  if  he  were  in  private 
employment 

Tne  pecuniarv  attractions  not  being 
sufficient  to  induce  men  of  knowled^ 
and  ability  of  a  high  order  to  sacri- 
fice their  independence  by  entering 
the  public  service,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  other  advantages  there 
are  to  reconcile  them  to  the  scanty 
emoluments  of  Qovemment  em- 
ploy. Is  personal  reputation  to  be 
gained  ?  Are  public  honours  within 
the  reach  of  the  public  servant?  The 
personal  reputation  gained  by  an 
able  and  inaustnous  servant  of  Qov- 
emment seldom  extends  much  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  public  office 
m  which  he  passes  his  lire.  He  may 
help  to  make  the  reputation  of  hidf-a- 
dozen  parliamentary  statesmen ;  but 
he  is  fortunate,  indeed,  if  he  can 
make  any  reputation  for  himself. 
There  is  probably  no   position  in 


life  in  which  the  sic  vos  non  vobi$ 
principle  is  practically  enunciated 
more  thoroughly  than  in  a  public 
office.  There  may  be  occasional  in- 
stances of  the  partial  identification 
of  irresponsible  public  servants  with 
the  pat^nity  or  public  measures  for 
which  parliunentary  statesmen  have 
stood  sponsors  and  gained  the  larger 
praise— Mr  Deacon  Hume,  and  one 
or  two  others  of  the  same  class,  might 
be  named  as  exceptional  cases  of  rare 
good  fortune  in  this  respect  But 
the  rule  is  to  ignore  utterly  the  ser- 
vices of  the  permanent  functionaries 
of  the  State ;  they  labour  on  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  and  are  as 
little  known  to  the  world  at  the  end 
as  at  the  commencement  of  their 
career.  A  successful  lawyer  or  a 
successful  physician  makes  for  him- 
self a  name,  and  is  a  marked  man 
wherever  he  goes.  Whatsoever  he 
does  well  is  a  part  of  himself— no 
one  can  deprive  him  of  it  But. a 
•  public  servant  may  fill  whole  Blue- 
t)ooks,  and  provide  largely,  by  his 
own  exertions,  the  materiius  of  his- 
tory, and  yet  oe  known,  for  his  capa- 
city, to  no  one  beyona  his  own  de- 
partment of  the  State. 

But  if  the  public  have  not  the 
means  of  recognising  the  individual 
merits  of  those  who  serve  them, 
surely,  it  mav  be  said,  the  Qovem- 
ment know  the  individual  merits  of 
the  men  who  serve  them,  and  will 
not  suffer  good  service  to  go  unre- 
cognised and  unhonoured.  But  what, 
in  such  a  case,  is  Qovemment?  It 
is  a  sounding  name ;  but,  practically, 
it  is  little  more  than  a  myth.  If  we 
try  to  personify  it,  it  is  just  this :  it  is 
either  the  adnunistrative  agency  that 
does  the  work  of  the  State;  or  it  is  the 
little  cluster  of  fluctuating  parliamen- 
tary officials;or  it  is  the  Queen  on  the 
throne.  The  first  are  the  men  them- 
selves whose  services  call  for  honor- 
ary reward— so  they  are  out  of  the 
question.  The  second— that  is^  the 
responsible  parliamentary  Ministers 
of  the  day— might  recognise  meri- 
torious service,  and  recommend  it  for 
honorary  distinction ;  but,  somehow 
or  other,  they  do  not  We  have 
heard  it  said  that  anjr  large  acknow- 
ledgment of  tlie  services  of  the  per- 
manent employes  of  the  Crown  would 
be  constructively  a  detraction  from  the 
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value  of  the  serviceft  rendered  by  the 
**  responsible  Minister^ — that,  in  other 
woros,  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
Minister  to  keep  up  the  fiction  of 
a  single  ministerial  agent  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  numerical  min- 
isterial agency — and  that,  therefore, 
littie  cre£t  is  to  be  given  to  those 
who  understand  and  who  do  the  work 
<^  a  department  But  we  attribute 
no  such  paltry  motives  to  our  great 
parliamentary  leaders.  The  real  fact 
we  believe  is,  that  the  changes  at  the 
he»d  of  the  different  deparUnents 
are  so  frequent,  that  the  Minister 
knows  little  and  cares  little  about 
those  who  work  under  him,  until  his 
tenure  of  office  is  at  an  end ;  and 
that  partj  objects,  rather  than  ad- 
ministrative ends,  being  generally 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  he  has  no 
mat  inducement  to  solicit  honorary 
distinctions  for  those  who  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  party—who,  indeed, 
are  precluded  fr^m  taking  any  part 
in  the  fisu^on-fights  of  the  nour.  The 
(Hily  hope,  then,  of  the  public  service, 
is  in  the  Sovereign  herself.  The  day 
may  come  when  that  hope  will  be 
fulfiUed. 

That  it  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled  is 
certain.  Roval  Calendars  and  Court 
Circulars  tell  the  story.  How  many 
of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown 
have  obtained  honorary  distinctions, 
after  a  life  spent  in  the  active  service 
of  the  State?  Military  and  naval 
officers  are  decorated  every  year,  by 
scores.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  officer  commandinj; 
a  certain  army,  or  a  certain  expedi- 
tion, sends  in  the  names  of  those 
whose  regiments  or  ships  have  done 
good  service,  or  who  nave  distin- 
guished themselves  hj  some  isolated 
act  of  gallantry.  It  is  his  privilege 
to  name  such  officers  in  his  de- 
spatches, and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  or  the  War  Minister  in  Eng- 
land, then  recommends  them  for  hono- 
rary distinction  to  the  Crown.  Everjr- 
bodjr  knows  that  there  are  certam 
specific  rewards,  such  as  brevet  pro- 
motions, and  the  military  Order  of 
the  Bath,  set  apart  for  those  who 
fight  their  country's  battles  with 
swords,  and  muskets,  and  heavy 
guns.  We  have  a  high  respect  for 
men  who  are  thus  honouraoly  dis- 
tingoished.     But  has  the  State  no 


other  battles  to  be  fouffht  than  those 
which  are  fought  amidst  the  roar  <^ 
artillery  and  the  obscurity  of  sul- 
phureous smoke?  A  miutary  or 
naval  officer  is  rewarded  either  be- 
cause he  displays  personal  courage  in 
the  field,  or  oecause  he  exhibits  pro- 
fessional ability  which  enables  him  to 
applv  the  amount  of  military  force  at 
his  disposal  to  the  best  possible  use, 
or  because  he  happens  to  be  at  a  par- 
ticular place,  in  a  particular  office,  at 
a  particular  time.  But  if  mere 
animal  courage,  or  what  is  called 
''gallantry,''  of  a  somewhat  higher 
oraer,  is  the  quality  recognised  by  the 
grant  of  Bath  honours  and  brevet 
promotion,  we  are  afraid  that  some 
of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr  Hosea 
Biglow,  in  his  celebrated  "  Papers,** 
about  soldiers  getting  all  the  raps 
and  officers  all  tine  honours,  are  not 
alto^ther  impertinent  And  if  pro- 
fessional abilitjT)  or  the  right  appucar 
tion  to  a  particular  purpose  of  the 
resources  of  the  State,  deserve  hon- 
orary distinction  in  one  line  of  Gov- 
ernment employment,  why  not  in  an- 
other? A  man  leads  his  renment 
into  action,  and  the  regiment  ooee  its 
duty  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  The 
commanding  officer  is  made  a  C.B., 
or  something  higher.  But  perhaps 
the  brother  of  this  very  colonel, 
who  has  made  good  use  of  his 
regiment,  or,  being  in  command  of  it, 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  he 
did  without  running  away,  had  been 
sitting  in  an  office  in  Ix>ndon,  pen 
in  hand,  working  early  and  work- 
ing late,  to  embark,  to  clothe^  or  to 
feed  the  whole  army,  of  which  his 
brother's  regiment  forms  a  part,  and 
which  never  could  have  gone  into  the 
field  at  all  without  the  successful 
exertions  of  the  unrecognised  civilian. 
The  condufflon  arrived  at  by  the  little 
Pippa,  in  Mr  Browning's  poem,  is 
that 

<<  AU  aemoe  is  the  aune  with  God— 
With  Qod,  whose  puppets,  beet  ftnd 

wont, 
Are  we,  there  is  no  last  nor  first." 

But,  in  our  country,  the  temporal 
Qovemment  establisnes  a  law  the 
very  reverse  of  this,  and  service,  to 
be  recognised  and  rewarded,  must  be 
service  of  a  p«aticular  kind.  Perhaps 
in  no  other  country  is  the  agency  by 
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'which  the  affairs  of  the  State  are 
managed  r^rded  so  absolutely  as  a 
vast  machine.  It  is  not  a  machine, 
but  a  body  of  thinking,  striving  men, 
with  flesh  and  blood,  feelings  and  ap- 
petences, and  each  with  as  strong  an 
individual  character  as  the  one  re- 
cognised "  responsible  **  chief,  whose 
personality  is  acknowledged  bv  the 
Crown — a  body  of  men  who,  ooubt- 
less,  do  well  under  the  present  de- 
pressing ^stem,  but  who  would  do 
far  better  if  it  were  not  for  the  feel- 
ing that  they  are  regarded  only  in  the 
concrete  as  the  machinery  of  the 
State. 

It  is  not  otherwise  than  a  laudable 
ambition,  tha£  men  should  desire,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  the  notice  of 
their  sovereign ;  the  instinct  is  one 
that  ought  not  to  be  suppressed. 
Bul^  under  the  existing  system,  we 
are  afraid  that  it  very  soon  it  sup- 
pressed in  the  public  departments, 
for  want  of  the  stimulus  of  en- 
couragement We  are  award  that 
some  eminent  civil  servants  of  the 
Crown  have  received  the  civil  order 
of  the  Bath,  but  the  instances  are  so 
few,  and  these  few,  by  reason  of 
certain  personal  or  party  connec- 
tions, so  suspicious,  that  we  can  say 
little  more  of  them  than  that  the 
exception  proves  the  rule.  Again, 
how  few  are  they  whom  royalty  de- 
lights to  honour,  even  with  a  passing 
glance  of  recognition !  Read  the  lists 
of  those  honoured  with  invitations 
to  balls  and  concerts  at  the  Palace. 
The  guests  are  numerous,  and  not 
very  select ;  but  among  the  many 
hundreds  assembled  on  these  occa- 
sions, how  few  of  the  permanent 
public  servants  of  the  Crown  are  to 
be  found ;  and  of  those  few  it  may 
in  many  instances  be  surmised  that 
they  do  not  owe  their  invitations 
solely  to  their  public  services.  It 
mav  be  said  that  an  invitation  to  a 
ball  is  a  poor  object  of  ambition. 
Doubtless  it  is  so  in  itself;  and, 
moreover,  a  nuisance  to  have  to  re- 
spond to  it  by  personal  attendance. 
But  regarded  as  a  mark  of  respect 
either  to  his  office  or  to  himself, 
every  public  servant  of  the  Crown 
may  laudably  appreciate  the  distinc- 
tion. And  we  may  be  sure  that  a 
public  functionary  will  not  work  lees 
zealously  for  knowing,  or  for  believ- 


ing, that  when  the  head  of  the  Covem- 
ment  stamps  her  royal  approbation 
upon  his  work  (and  this  headship  of 
the  Qovemment  is  no  constitutional 
fiction),  she  has  some  notion  of  the 
hand,  or  the  brain  rather,  that 
wrought  it 

It  has  now,  we  think,  been  dis- 
tinctly shown  that,  the  real  work  of 
Gk)vemment  being  done  by  the  per- 
manent civil  servants  of  the  Crown, 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  nation  that  these  perma- 
nent civil  servants  should  be  men  of 
first-rate  administrative  capacity; 
but  that,  under  the  existing  system, 
the  encouragement  is  so  small  that 
such  men  are  with  difficulty  to  be 
obtained ;  and  if  obtained,  are,  for 
want  of  the  ordinary  stimulants  to 
exertion,  seldom  kept  up  to  the  full 
athletic  standard  of  their  personal 
efficiency.  It  is  a  ST^at  pomt  that 
we  should  see  cleanv  the  nature  of 
the  evil ;  and  if  we  have  succeeded 
in  doing  that,  we  have  not  written  in 
vain.  But  a  few  words  may  be  said 
about  the  very  obvious  remedies 
which  doubtless  have  suggested 
themselves  to  every  reader  who  has 
followed  us  thus  far  in  our  investi- 
gation of  the  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  the  first  place,  no  reform 
of  the  administrative  system  of  the 
country  can  be  complete,  which 
does  not  recognise  the  necessity  of 
emancipating  the  several  adminis- 
trative departments  of  the  State  from 
the  absolute  and  arbitrary  dictator- 
ship of  parliamentary  chiefs,  shifting 
ana  changing  with  every  vicissitude 
of  party.  There  may  l>e  some  diffi- 
culty in  this,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 
Larger  control  over  administrative 
detiula  might  be  ^ven  to,  and  more 
direct  responsibility  vested  in,  the 
permanent  head  of  a  department. 
The  necessity  of  every  one  respon- 
sible to  Parbament— that  is.  to  the 
countiT— having  a  seat  and  a  voice 
in  Parliament,  is  a  conventional  idea, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  a  substan- 
tial fact  We  have  already  shown 
that  the  tendency  of  the  present 
system  of  ministerial  responsibility 
is  to  obscure  rather  than  to  en> 
lighten ;  because  the  real  responsibi- 
lity lies  in  one  direction,  the  nominal 
responsibility  in  another.  It  would 
not  be  so  if  the  permanent  head  of  a 
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department  were  held  directly  re- 
sponfiible  to  the  nation  for  the  effi- 
cient of  the  office  over  which  he 
presidefl.  He  alone  can  secure  that 
efficiency ;  and  therefore,  fiill  power 
over  all  executive  details  and  all  ex- 
ecutive officers  should  be  vested  in 
him.  If  matters  ^o  wrong,  it  should 
be  his  business  to  mvestigate  and  re- 
port upon  the  cause  of  the  malad- 
ndnistration,  and  clearly  to  indicate 
the  offending;;  parties,  so  that  every 
man,  down  to  the  lowest  mav  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  work  that  he  does. 
The  internal  management  of  the  de- 
partment^  indeed,  should  be  entirely 
m  the  hands  of  tne  permanent  chief. 
For  among  the  many  causes  of  defec- 
tive administration,  there  is  not  one. 
perhaps,  more  fatal  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  a  department,  than  those 
frecjuent  changes  in  the  manner  of 
doing  official  business,  which  are 
almost  inseparable  from  the  condition 
of  an  office  subject  to  the  individual 
caprices  of  a  succession  of  parlia- 
mentary chiefs. 

Increasing  the  power  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  permanent  chief 
of  the  office,  and  in  a  corresponding 
d^^ree  of  the  different  minor  depart- 
mental chiefs,  we  would  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  scale  of  remunera- 
tion, so  as  to  assimilate  the  rewards 
of  efficient  public  employment  more 
nearlv  to  the  prizes  of  private  profes- 
sional succesa  It  is  a  bad  state  of 
tlungs  when  a  man  has  nothing;  fur- 
ther to  look  forward  to  *  when  m  the 
prime  of  life,  and  in  tne  fuU  vigour 
of  his  intellect,  he  finds  that  he  has 
reached  the  maximum  of  success,  and 
that  do  what  he  may,  there  is  no 
professional  advancement  for  him. 
but  this  is  the  condition  of  a  large 
number  of  Government  employes. 
Tbey  have  reached  to  the  highest  po- 
sition, and  are  in  the  emoyment  of 
the  highest  salary  attainable  in  their 
department,  short  of  those  of  theper- 
manent  chief  of  the  office.  Thej 
know  that  so  long  as  they  do  their 
work  respectably  they  will  retain 
their  apiK>intments  and  draw  their 
salaries ;  but  the  stimulus  to  extraor- 
dinary exertion  beingal together  want- 
ing, it  is  not  strange  if  they  drowse 
away  year  after  year,  fine  specimens 
of  official  mediocrity.  It  is  adnut- 
tedly  advantageous  to  the  public  ser- 


vice that  men  of  mature  years,  full 
experience^  and  proved  capacity, 
should  be  induced  to  take  office,  not 
as  a  crude  experiment  (as  in  early 
youth),  but  for  the  sake  of  turning  cer- 
tain ascertained  special  qualifications 
to  account  for  the  oenefit  of  the  State. 
An  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  last 
session,  especially  provides  for  such 
cases,  so  lar  as  the  superannuation 
rules  are  concerned.  A  man  entering 
the  public  service,  on  account  of  spe- 
cial qualifications,  late  in  life— or,  as 
the  Act  phrases  it,  '*  on  account  of 

grofessional  or  other  peculiar  quali- 
cations  not  ordinarily  to  be  acquired 
in  the  public  service,"  ''  at  an  age 
exceeding  that  at  which  public  ser- 
vice ordinarily  begins**— may  now  be 
allowed  to  count  any  number  of  ^ears, 
not  exceeding  twenty,  in  addition  to 
his  actual  period  of  service,  in  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  his  claims  to 
the  superannuation  allowance.  This 
is,  doubtless,  a  very  salutary  provi- 
sion so  far  as  it  goes.  But,  unless  a 
man  goes  in  for  a  gross  job,  he  does 
not  think  much  of  superannuation 
allowances  when  he  enters  the  pub- 
lie  service.  It  is  more  to  the  point 
for  him  to  know  that,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  of  good  service,  he 
may  obtain  an  increase  of  his  effect- 
ive salary.  We  hold,  therefore,  that 
in  the  higher  as  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  Civil  Service  there  should  be 
an  increasing  scale  of  official  salaries ; 
the  increase  not  being  demandable  as 
a  right,  but  obtainable  as  the  reward 
of  testified  efficiency. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of 
honorarv  distinctions,  the  attammeut 
of  which  is  in  all  cases  a  stimulus  to 
exertion.  Stating  the  nature  of  the 
complaint,  we  have  necessarily  indi- 
cated the  character  of  the  remedv ; 
but  still  a  few  words  more  may  be 
said.  What  the  Civil  Service  requires 
is  a  more  clearly  defined  social  posi- 
tion, and  a  more  open  recognition  of 
good  service.  We  ao  not  very  clearly 
see  why  there  should  not  be  a  classi- 
fication of  civil,  as  of  military  and 
naval  officers — why  the  permanent 
civil  servants  of  the  Crown  should  not 
be  distributed  in  different  ranks,  each 
rank  giving  certain  social  precedence, 
dood  service,  in  such  case,  might 
entitle  a  man  to  promotion  from  one 
rank  to   another;   and  in  special 
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cases,  tlie  Order  of  the  Bath  might 
be  conferred,  and  with  good  advan- 
ta^,  more  freauentlj  than  at  present. 
It  18  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
an  outgoing  Minister  might  not,  on 
leaving  office,  be  called  upon  to 
record  a  minute  expressive  of  the 
estimate  he  has  formed  of  the  value 
of  the  assistance  rendered  to  him  by 
the  principal  officers  of  his  demrt- 
ment.  Why  should  not  the  Civil 
Service  have  their  gazettes,  from  time 
to  time,  like  their  military  and  naval 
brethren? 

If  the  public  require,  as  they  un- 
questionably do,  the  best  servants  in 
the  world,  they  ought  to  be  the  best 
masters  in  the  wond.  But  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  they  take  pro- 
per steps  to  obtain  the  best  servants. 
They  have  a  vague  impression  that 
they  are  not  weU  served,  and  eveiy 
now  and  then  there  is  an  unmeaning 
cry  against  one  of  the  public  depart- 
ments, or  against  some  unfortunate 
statesman  who  happens  accidentally 
to  be  at  its  head.  And  then  there  is 
a  demand  for  *'  the  right  men  in  the 
right  places;**  but  no  one  suggests 
that  the  way  to  get  the  right  men  is 
to  hold  out  sufficient  inducements 
for  them  to  enter  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  sufficient  encouragement 


for  them  to  work  zealously  and  ener- 
getically when  they  are  in  it.  But  a 
profession,  in  which  neither  wealth 
nor  honour  is  to  be  obtained,  is 
hardly  one  that  can  command  th^ 
best  available  capacity  in  the  market. 
The  command,  however,  of  this  capa- 
city is  at  the  bottom  of  all  cheap^  as 
of  all  good  ^vemment.  The  prizes 
of  the  public  service  should  be  the 
highest  drawn  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  nation.  An  incapable  public 
servant  may  cost  the  country  more 
in  a  year  than  it  would  require  to 
command  the  services  of  scores  of 
capable  men  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Financial  monn  does  not 
consist  in  reducing  public  salaries, 
any  more  than  admmistrative  reform 
consists  in  depreciating  public  men. 
If  we  want  our  work  done  cheaply 
and  well,  we  must  elevate  the  pub- 
lic service.  At  present  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  unwisely  and  unjustly  de- 
pressed. The  real  working  members 
of  the  great  Grovemment  mm  are  not 
in  their  proper  position ;  and  until 
they  are,  although  the  work  may  be, 
as  we  believe  it  is,  done  well,  the 
Administration  of  the  country  cannot 
attain  to  that  point  of  vigorous 
efficiency  which  might  be  reached 
under  a  better  system. 
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Gould  those  whose  scientific  dis- 
coveries have  rendered  them  the  great- 
est benefactors  to  humanity,  have 
foreseen,  in  all  their  varied  effects, 
the  results  of  their  inventions,  ana 
perceived  exactly  the  extent  of  that 
influence  which  they  were  destined 
to  exercise  over  the  fortunes  of  ik)s- 
terit^,  the  satisfaction  of  having 
earned  their  exertions  to  a  success- 
ful issue  would  have  doubtless  been 
enhanced  tenfold.  In  what  light, 
under  these  circumstances,  thepro- 
phetic  eye  of  honest  James  Watt 
would  have  r^;arded  the  flood  of 
light  literature  with  which  the  world 
is  now  deluged  may  be  a  matter  of 
speculation,  out  he  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  perceiving  in  it  one  of- 
the  results  of  his  great  discovery, 
since  the  performance  of  journeys 
in  railways  and  steamers  conduces 
largely  not  onlv  to  the  reading  but 
the  writing  of  books.  If  vou  doubt 
this,  and  want  a  practical  evidence 
of  its  truth,  cross  the  Atlantic,  travel 
three  thousand  miles  by  railway,  de- 
vour in  the  cars  piles  of  "  sensation 
novels**  at  25  cents  each,  by  eminent 
American  authors,  and  on  your  re- 
turn write  "The  Englishman  in 
America,**  bein^  an  account  of  your 
own  sensations  m  that  land  of  liberty, 
and  you  will  find,  just  as  your  origi- 
nal work  appears,  that  half-a-dozen 
other  Englishmen  are  advertised  as 
doing  precisely  the  same  thing.  Still 
don't  be  dismayed ;  if  ever  there  was 
a  country  that  would  bear  writing 
about,  it  is  America  In  the  first 
place,  you  can  always  take  up  the 
cudgels  on  one  side  or  the  other  in 
anjr  of  the  great  social  problems 
which  are  being  resolved  there,  and 
which  are  deeply  interesting  to  the 
worid  at  large.  Its  institutions  offer 
a  wide  field  for  speculation  and  criti- 
cism. Scarcely  any  two  travellers 
agree  in  their  general  impressions; 
the  consequence  is,  that  they  wax 
warm  in  support  of  the  cause  they 
espouse,  ana  that  always  amuses 
the  world  at  lar^  far  more  than  de- 
scriptions of  Alpine  scenery,  or  Euro- 
pean capitals,  or  Italian  picture-^- 
teries.  if,  then,  yon  do  not  aspire 
to  be  a  Barth,  a  Livingstone^  or  a  Bur- 


ton, and  have  not  imagination  enough 
for  a  "sensation  novel,"  let  me  re- 
commend your  visiting  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  and  espousing- en- 
thusiastically the  cause  of  the  slave 
proprietors,  like  the  Hon.  Miss  Mur- 
ray, garnishing  with  facetious  wood- 
cuts, like  her  namesake,  the  Hon. 
Henry.  Or  if  you  have  talent  enough, 
take  up  the  opposite  side ;  but  it  is 
more  hacknied,  and  therefore  difli- 
cult  to  be  original,  unless,  indeed, 
you  happen  to  nave  heard  at  Brook- 
lyn one  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Beecher^s 
political  sermons,  and  taken  short- 
hand notes  of  it :— such  a  one,  for 
instance,  as  he  preached  upon  the 
Sunday  following  the  last  presiden- 
tial election,  when  he  taunted  Mr 
Preston  Brooks  with  cowardice  for 
not  daring  to  cross  the  frontier  and 
fight  a  duel  with  a  chivalrous  parti- 
san of  Mr  Sunmef  s  who  challenged 
him.  The  particular  passage  in  which 
this  announcement  was  made,  would, 
of  course,  not  have  so  strikingly  ori- 
ginal an  effect  in  a  book  as  it  had 
from  the  pulpit,  but  some  of  his 
expressions  would  be  telling  any- 
where. Slavery  is  only  one  of  many 
questions  of  interest  in  America,  and 
no  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  or 
observation  will  find  any  lack  of 
material,  or  much  difficulty  in  hand- 
ling it  differently  from  his  neighbours. 
Moreover,  in  so  progressive  a  country 
there  is  always  something  to  describe 
which  is  altogether  new.  Towns 
rising  into  importance  on  the  borders 
of  civilisation,  young  emporia  of  a 
newly-developed  trade;  experiments 
in  cultivation,  discoveries  of  mine- 
rals, extension  of  railways,  opening 
of  canals,  and  the  formation  of  new 
territories,  with  all  the  disorders  in- 
cidental to  infancy  and  childhood : 
insubordinate  youngsters,  they  early 
become  much  trouoled  with  inter- 
nal commotions,  and  are  perpetually, 
with  much  clamour,  striving  for 
the  privileges  of  manhood,  while  still 
in  snort-clothes.  All  this  there  is 
to  write  about,  and  indeed  all  this 
written  about,  but  still  the 


public  of  England  are  in  a  very  gross 
state  of  ignorance  upon  the  subiject 
They  seem  to  owe  their  knowledge 
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of  Georgia  to  Mr  Arrowsmitl^  and  of 
Alabama  to  Lucy  Neal,  it  is  gene- 
rally 80  very  vague.  In  talking  of 
the  respectiye  capitals  of  these  States 
the  other  day — viz.,  Aueasta  and 
Montgomeiy— I  was  ask^  whether 
she  (Augusta  Montgomery)  was 
pretty  I  Under  these  circunistanees, 
as  long  as  there  is  anybody  who  will 
read,  let  all  of  us  who  have  been 
in  the  United  States  keep  on  writing 
about  them :  let  those  who  under- 
stand the  mysteries  of  a  presiden- 
tial election  discourse  learnedly  upon 
caixcns  .meetings  and  Polly wojg  con- 
ventions, and  explain  how  it  was 
that  Pennsylvania  turned  the  scale 
in  Buchanan's  favour,  and  discuss, 
in  '66,  Seward's  chances  next  time ; 
though  it  is  to  be  said,  in  justice  to 
the  Time^  Correspondent,  that  a  bet- 
ter account  was  given  of  that  election 
than  of  ainr  previous  one,  and  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  public  themselves  if 
they  are  not  "posted  up"  on  the 
subject.  Those  who  have  emitted 
to  tne  States  should  certainly  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  experiences,  other- 
wise the  world  will  believe,  not  that 
Mr  Beste  proved  himself  utterly  un- 
fitted to  be  a  settler  on  the  Wabash, 
but  that  the  Wabash  is  a  river  utterly 
unfitted  for  settlement.  An  interest- 
ing book  might  also  be  written  upon 
the  various  phases  of  theological 
opinion  in  the  United  States.  In  a 
country  where  such  creeds  as  Mor- 
monism  and  Spiritualism  exist,  there 
is  evidently  a  wide  scope  for  freedom 
of  thought  on  subjects  which,  in  our 
own  country,  are  generally  left  to 
the  contemplation  of  those  who 
are  paid  to  tnink  about  them  for  us. 
The  influence  of  this  liberty,  and 
the  extent  of  its  present  develop- 
ment, has  scarcely  oeen  sufficiently 
noticed  by  travellers,  or  its  eflTects 
upon  coming  generations  considered. 
For  my  own  part,  I  shall  refrain  at 
present  from  entering  into  any  such 
abstruse  considerations;  and  avail- 
ing myself  of  those  excuses  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  for  my 
fellow-scribblers  on  the  same  subject, 
I  will  jot  down  a  few  random  recol- 
lections of  my  random  ramblings  to 
one  or  two  nooks  and  comers  a  little 
out  of  their  beaten  track. 

There  is  apleasant  land,  for  instance, 
which  I  never  remember  to  have  read 
about,  not  far  from  the  sea-shore  of 


a  celebrated  Southern  State,  watered 
hy  the  Wacamaw,  Great  Peedee,  and 
Winiyaw,  noble  rivers,  whose  names 
were  new  to  me,  but  upon  whose 
waters  steamers  actively  ply,  bearing 
to  the  ocean  the  rich  produce  of  their 
shores.  A  land  it  is  of  johnny-cakes 
and  waffles,  hoe-cakes  and  hominy, 
very  agreeable  to  look  back  upon. 
A  belt  of  pine-barrens,  fifty  miles 
broad,  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
nearest  railway — a  most  dreary  tract 
to  traverse,  along  deep  sandy  roads, 
through  an  interminable  forest  of 
pines,  where  the  only  variety  is  that 
some  are  notched  for  turpentine,  and 
some  are  not  Turpentine  oozes 
everywhere ;  even  the  trees  that  are 
not  gashed  seem  to  be  weeping  tears 
of  turpentine  for  their  unhappy  com- 
rades, whose  gaping  wounds  are  all 
mortal  The  whole  of  this  district 
is  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few  mis- 
erable specimens  of  white  human- 
ity, whose  occupation  is  collecting 
turpentine,  who  are  said  to  possess 
an  unnatural  cravine  for  a  clay  diet, 
and  who  are  popularly  known  as 
"  crackers,"  but  wnose  gaunt  aspect 
and  haggard  vacant  countenances 
induce  one  to  suppose  that  they 
might  with  greater  truth  be  called 
"cracked."  A  little  farther  north 
this  region  sinks  into  the  Peedee  and 
Great  Dismal  Swamps, 

"  Whore  Will-o'-the-wispe  and  glow-worms 

shine 
In  bulrush  and  in  brake. 
Where  waving  mosses  shroud  the  pino, 
And  the  cedar  grows,  and  ihe  poisonous 

vine 
Is  spotted  like  the  snake ; 
Where  hardly  a  human  foot  would  pass, 
Or  a  human  heart  would  dare ; " 

but  over  which  now  the  cars  rattle 
with  shrill  whistle^  and  the  trestle  on 
which  they  run,  high  above  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees,  trembles  beneath 
them ;  and  as  you  look  out  of  the 
window  there  is  nothing  between 
your  eye  and  the  morass  but  the 

feinted  summits  of  the  waving  pines, 
t  is  at  this  point  that  the  tourists 
of  our  own  country  listen  intently 
for  the  bay  of  blood-hounds,  and 
crane  eagerly  from  the  window,  ex- 
pecting to  see  some  equivalent  of 
Dred  dashing  madly  through  the- 
fen,  and  after  him  the  field  in  full 
cry.  Or  if  it  be  at  night,  they  look 
for  "  the  fire  of  the  mianight  camp," 
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and,  fiedliDg  to  discover  it,  call  Mrs 
Stowe  an  im[)06tor,  pull  their  night- 
cape  oyer  their  eyes,  and  dream  of 
anything  but  of  getting  out,  as  I  did 
at  two  0  clock  on  a  pitch-dark  morn- 
ing, at  a  solitary  log-hut,  in  the  midst 
of  that  dreary  r^on,  where  the 
cars  stopped  for  about  fiye  seconds. 
In  these  swamps  the  aboye-named 
riyers  rise,  and  after  a  winding  course 
approach  the  sea,  and  near  it  fertilise 
a  yast  extent  of  alluyial  country, 
where  the  rioe-fields  extend  to  the 
distant  woods,  and  on  the  riyer-banks 
neat  comfortable  mansions  of  opu- 
lent planters  are  situated,  with  lawns 
Teaching  down  to  the  water,  sur- 
rounded by  well-tended  gardens,  and 
sheltered  oy  noble  trees ;  while,  a 
little  way  back,  a  street  of  negro 
houses,  like  a  country  yillage,  con- 
tains tneir  liying  store  of  the  material 
wealth  of  the  proprietor.  Broad- 
grinning  yisages  greet  you  merrily 
as  you  pass  through  it ;  and  if  the 
occasion  of  your  arriyal  is  that  also 
of  the  master,  after  his  absence  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  great  is  the 
commotion  which  is  created ;  all  the 
field-hands  come  trooping  in  to  wel- 
come him ;  the  old  anddecrepid  hob- 
ble out  of  their  cabins ;  and  the  juye- 
nile  portion  of  the  population,  under 
charge  of  a  stalwart  matron,  are 
drawn  up,  a  somewhat  mutinous- 
looking  assemblage  of  curly  heads  ; 
and  a  shaking  of  nands  commences, 
beginning  with  the  master,  and  going 
through  all  his  own  family,  and  then 
on  to  the  guest,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  latter  has  grasped  300  hands, 
whose  owners  are  of  both  sexes,  of 
eyery  age,  and  are  reeking  at  the 
moment  with  the  effects  of  eyery 
description  of  manual  labour,  he  is 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the  eyi- 
dences  of  their  0)od-will.  That  this 
scene  necessarily  takes  place  eyery 
autumn  is  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  the  possession  of  property 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  But  so 
it  is.  Eyery  spring  the  owners  of  all 
these  plantations  are  compelled,  by 
the  unnealthiness  of  the  climate  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  to  yacate 
their  houses,  leaying  their  rice-fields 
to  the  care  of  a  sickly  feyer-eaten 
European  oyerseer,  te  betake  them- 
selyes  to  the  gaieties  of  the  Virginia 
springs,  or  Newport,  or,  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  to  swell  the  crowd  of  Conti- 


nental tourists,  until  the  first  frost 
prodalins  the  settin^-in  of  the  cool 
weather,  and  the  extmction  of  those 
noxious  influences  which  the  malaria 
of  the  lowlands  of  South  Oarolina 
exercise  upon  all  but  the  necfro. 
£?en  Mr  Olmsted,  the  stanch  adVo- 
cate  of  white  labour  in  the  Southern 
States,  can  scarcely  deny  the  neces- 
sity here  of  the  Amcan  race  as  culti- 
yators  of  the  soil.  K  you  see  a  faint 
,  tinge  of  colour  in  the  usually  blanched 
cheek  of  a  European  child,  and  com- 
pliment the  mother  upon  its  com- 
paratiyely  healthy  appearance,  she 
will  probably  answer,  **  Yes,  sir,  he 
missed  feyer  this  season  ; "  and  eyen 
then  the  family  has  been  liying  either 
in  pine-woods  or  on  the  sea-b«M;h,  as 
being  more  healthy  than  the  planta- 
tion, and  the  oyeraeer  has  had  a  long 
ride  to  and  from  his  day's  work.  But 
when  that  deadly  season  is  oyer, 
families  come  flockmg  back,  and  open 
the  doors  of  the  hospitable  houses 
which  haye  been  closed  for  six 
months  past,  and  the  trayeller  who 
has  the  good  fortune  to  enter  them 
may  thank  his  lucky  stars,  and  find 
that  his  lines  haye  fallen  in  pleasant 
places.  K  life  on  a  slaye  plantation 
IS  new  to  him,  and  he  arriyes  with 
the  notion  popular  in  England  upon 
the  subject,  he  will  find  the  occu- 
pation interesting  of  becoming  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  wording 
of  what  Americans  call  *'  our  pecu- 
liar institution.'*  If  his  host  be 
a  good  master,  he  will  haye  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  it  in  operation 
under  ite  most  fayourable  aspect; 
and  whateyer  may  haye  been  his 
preconceiyed  notions  upon  the  mat- 
ter, he  will  find  himself  driyen  to 
the  conclusion,  that  howeyer  indefen- 
sible, in  a  moral  point  of  yiew,  he 
may  conceiye  slayery  to  be,  it  may 
be  made  to  conduce  to  a  degree 
of  happiness  and  contentment  in  the 
slaye,  as  much  beyond  the  ordinary 
experience  of  the  peasantry  of  free 
countries,  as  is  that  opposite  ex- 
treme of  misery  and  distress  which 
the  same  system  is  no  less  liable  to 
inyolye.  It  is  its  peculiarity,  that  in 
its  operation  it  embraces  the  most 
widely  different  results.  It  is  sel- 
dom, howeyer,  that  the  trayeller  has 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  for  him- 
self the  more  flagrant  abuses  of  sla- 
yery ;  the  probability  being  that  his 
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friend  is  a  gentleman  and  a  humane 
master,  or  else  he  would  not  have 
made  his  acouaintance,  and  become 
his  guest  1  have  often  regretted 
that  no  tyrant,  or  even  commonly 
cruel  master,  ever  asked  me  to  stay 
with  him :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  be 
honoured  by  an  invitation  from  such 
a  quarter,  because,  in  all  likelihood, 
sucn  a  man  and  the  friends  whose 
guest  you  are,  are  not  intimate,  or, 
perhaps,  even  not  on  speaking  terms.  , 
To  stroll,  then,  through  the  negro 
houses,  to  visit  one  which  is  set  ap^ 
as  an  hospital,  and  others  which  con- 
tain curious  fossil  specimens  of  negro 
humanity,  whose  working  days  have 
been  past  for  thirty  years,  and  who 
have  all  that  time  l)een  pensioned 
and  cared  for  by  their  master  and 
his  wife,  upon  whose  heads  they  have 
just  strength  and  sense  enough  left 
to  mumble  blessings  as  he  enters ; 
to  listen  to  others,  not  yet  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  dotage,  recall  reminiscen- 
ces of  three  or  four  generations  back 
of  the  family  to  which  they  have  be- 
longed for  nearly  a  century ;  to  pass 
on  to  the  other  extreme^  and  inspect 
the  nursery,  where  the  juvenile  com- 
munity are  grinning  and  rioting  and 
driving  their  elderly  guardian  to  de- 
spair ;  to  extend  our  walk  into  rice- 
fields,  and  watch  all  the  papas  and 
mammas  of  these  little  urchins  at 
work,  the  former  taking  it  uncom- 
monly easily,  and  the  latter  perpetu- 
ally giegling  over  jokes  known  to 
themselves,  and  very  ready  to  shake 
hands  upon  all  occasions,  and  after- 
wards to  titter  and  blush  unseen ; — 
to  go  through  an  experience  of  this 
sort  on  divers  plantations,  will,  to 
sa^  the  least  of  it,  conduce  to  a  cer- 
tam  modification  of  the  idea  which 
possesses  most  of  my  cotmtrymon, 
that  miseiy  is  the  rule,  and  happi- 
ness the  exception,  with  the  negro  in 
the  Southern  States  of  America.  Lat- 
terly^  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of 
a  series  of  revivals,  the  result  of  per- 
petual camp-meetings,  the  negroes 
have  assumed  a  certain  air  of  solemn 
gravity  and  sobriety,  a  good  deal  at 
variance  with  the  natural  vivacity  of 
their  dispositions — a  characteristic, 
however,  which  they  never  manage 
effectually  to  smother.  On  some 
plantations  in  South  Carolina  they 
nad,  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  given 
up  dancing,  held  constant  prayer- 


meetings,  and  never  sang  anything 
but  their  own  sacred  compositions. 
These  chants  break  with  their  pleas- 
ant melody  the  calm  stillness  of 
evening,  as  we  dide  down  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  Wacamaw,  and  our 
crew  with  measured  stroke  keep 
time  to  the  music  of  their  own  cho- 
ruses. The  words,  however,  are  more 
original  than  the  music  Here  are 
specimens  taken  down  as  they  were 
sung : — 

**  Oh  I  takes  my  text  in  Matthew, 
And  some  in  Reveliition  ; 
Oh  I  know  you  by  vour  garment — 
There's  a  meeting  nere  to-night." 

This  is  the  entire  effusion,  and  is 
constantly  repeated,  the  last  line 
being  the  chorus;  some,  however, 
are  more  elaborate  ;— 

"  In  that  morning,  true  believers, 

In  that  morning 
We  will  sit  aside  of  Jesus 

In  that  morning. 
If  you  should  go  fore  I  go. 

In  that  morning, 
You  will  sit  aside  of  Jesus 

In  that  morning. 
True  belieTers,  where  your  tickets 

In  that  morning  ? 
Master  Jesus  got  your  tickets 

In  that  morning." 

And  so  on,  with  a  number  of  varia- 
tions, often  extempore,  but  with  the 
same  refrain  ever  recurring,  and 
joined  in  by  all.  Sometimes  the 
metre  is  less  regular,  as  — 

"  I  want  to  sing  as  the  angels  sing, 

Daniel ; 
I  want  to  pray  as  the  angels  pray, 

Daniel; 
I  want  to  shoot  as  the  angels  shout, 

Daniel. 
Oh  Lord,  give  me  the  eagle's  wing. 
What  time  of  day,  Daniel  ? 

In  the  lions  den,  Daniel  f 

I  want  to  pray,  Daniel 

Oh  Lord,  give  me  the  eagle's  wing." 

The  sense  of  the  above  is  more  diflS- 
cult  than  usual  to  discover,  and 
affords  some  notion  of  the  superfi- 
cial character  of  their  knowledge  of 
Scripture.  Here  is  one,  however, 
where  a  definite  idea  is  intended  to 
be  conveyed.  It  is  supjposed  to  be 
sung  by  a  believer  on  his  deathbed, 
and  the  air  is  singularly  touching  :— 

**  Master  Jesus^send  for  me— 

Lord,  I  must  go ; 

Dem  archangels  send  for  me — 

Lord,  I  must  go. 

Fare  de  well,  my  broders — 

Lord,  I  must  go ; 
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Oeneral  Jesus,  send  for  me— 

Lord,  I  must  go. 

Fare  de  well,  my  sisters- 
Lord,  I  must  go. 

Weeping  Blary,  send  for  me— 

Lord,  I  must  go; 

Sister  Martha,  send  for  me— 

Lord,  I  must  go/* 

Generally,  indeed,  the  airs  were  ap- 
propriate to  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
position ;  some  of  them  were  sang 
with  great  vehemence  and  unction, 
and  from  the  excitement  of  tone  ana 
manner,  the  snsceptibilitj  of  the 
negro  to  appeals  of  this  natoro  to 
his  devotional  instincts  was  evident. 
The  sacred  names  were  generally 
screamed  rather  than  song,  with  an 
almost  ecstatic  fervour.  The  two 
following  were  clearly  great  favour- 
ites :— 

"  The  heavenly  bell  is  ringing  loud, 
I  wish  it  was  ringing  for  me ; 
Broders  walking  to  rl^ew  Jerusalem, 
Sisters  walking  to  New  Jerusalem, 
Doubters  walkmf^  to  New  Jerusalem. 
Oh  the  heavenly  Dell  is  ringing  loud, 
I  wish  it  was  ringing  for  me  ; 
Sarah's  walking  to  New  Jerusalem, 
Elias'  walking  to  New  Jerusalem, 
Heroes  walking  to  New  Jerusalem. 
Oh  the  heavenly  bell,"  &o.  &c. 

And— 

**  Broders,  don't  you  hear  the  horn ' 
Tea.  Lord,  I  hear  the  horn  ; 
The  horn  sounds  in  jubilee. 
Sisters,  don^  you  hear  the  horn  T 
Tes,  Lord,  I  hear  the  horn ; 
The  horn  sounds  ftom  door. 
Mourners,  don't  you  hear  the  horn? 
Yes,  Lord,  I  hear  the  horn ; 
The  horn  sounds  like  broder  Tony's 
horn." 

It  does  not  require  the  last  line  of 
the  latter  composition  to  prove  its 
originality ;  indeed,  all  of  them  differ 
very  much  from  the  Nigger  Melo- 
dies, popularly  so  called,  both  in  the 
character  of  the  music  and  words. 
Nor  does  any  attempt  at  rhvme  en- 
ter into  their  construction.  The  most 
important  consideration,  however, 
connected  with  the  spread  of  this 
devotional  spirit  by  which  the  negro 
is  apparently  so  much  influenced,  is 
how  far  it  practically  affects  his  diuly 
walk  and  conversation ;  nor  have  my 
inquiries  on  this  point,  I  regret  to 
say,  been  satisfactory.  The  exhorta- 
tion which  I  once  heard  proceed  from 
the  lips  of  a  negro  preacher,  when 
holding  forth  with  great  earnestness 
to  his  sable  congregation  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  would  be  as 


much  to  the  purpose  here  as  it  was 
there :  "  Oh  my  deary  bredren,"  he 
^acukted,  ''don't  waste  vour  pre- 
cious lives  in  drink,  or  dash  acm 
away  in  adultery  !** 

I^  beguiled  by  these  dulcet  strains, 
we  push  our  aquatic  expedition  far- 
ther than  usual,  we  reach  at  length 
the  little  port  of  C^rgetown,  to 
which  the  tradition  alone  remains  of 
its  former  importance,  when  the  first 
colonists  from  England  made  it  their 
seat  of  government.  Now,  it  lives 
upon  the  necessities  of  the  neigh- 
bouring planters,  and  is  a  dull  un- 
healthy place,  containing  about  two 
thousana  inhabitants.  It  is,  how- 
ever, conveniently  situated  on  the 
Winiyaw  for  the  export  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  surrounding  country, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  the  sea. 
Steamers  ply  to  Charleston,  which 
they  reach  m  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass 
through  Georgetown  to  reach  the 
sea  :  Siere  is  a  short  cut  from  most 
of  tne  plantations  through  a  belt  of 
pine  forest  to  the  shore,  which  differs 
materially  from  what  is  called  the 
beach,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  con- 
sists of  a  bank  of  sand  separated 
from  the  pine-fringed  shore  by  a  nar- 
row lagoon,  which  must  be  crossed 
in  order  to  reach  tlie  summer-houses 
of  the  planters,  who  find  that  this 
strip  of  water  importantly  affects  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  whose 
wooden  erections  are  consequently 
placed  on  the  sand,  with  the  sea- 
sprav  almost  beating  into  the  front 
windows,  and  the  waters  of  the 
lagoon  washing  their  back -.stairs 
— the  whole  arrangement  presenting 
a  very  desert-island  aspect  indeed ; 
and  at  this  season,  except  for  curio- 
sity, there  is  no  object  in  visiting  it 
A  more  profitable  way  of  spending 
the  declining  hours  of  day  is  to  ex- 
plore the  neighbourhood,  driving  or 
riding  among  the  surrounding  plant- 
ations, or  to  navigate,  under  pleasant 
guidance,  the  numerous  channels 
which  connect  the  large  streams, 
and  which  afford  a  convenient  mode 
of  intercommunication ;  or,  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  to  sit  with  a  gun 
upon  the  ridge  of  a  rice-field ;  and  as 
dense  flocks  of  wild-ducks,  of  nu- 
merous varieties,  come  winaing  past 
in  bng  single-file,  or,  closing  their 
ranks,  settle  in  dense  masses,  with 
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noisy  quack  and  flatter,  all  round 
you,  to  provide  for  the  larder  until 
it  becomes  so  dark  tliat,  thoughyou 
can  hear  them  paddling  and  scuffling 
about  in  a  most  tantalising  proxi- 
mity, yon  are  compelled  to  relinquish 
your  occupation  with  regret. 

Meantime  we  grieye  tosay  that  we 
must  allow  no  attractions  of  this  or 
any  other  sort  to  induce  us  to  prolong 
our  stay  :  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  steel  our  breasts  against  all 
hospitable  entreaties,  and  once  more 
prepare  ourselves  to  undergo  afresh 
the  usual  experience  of  American 
travel—to  pass  some  nights  to  come 
in  the  state-rooms  of  river  steam- 
boats, and  on  the  uncomfortable  seats 
of  crowded  cars ;  to  eat  a  series  of 
dinners  at  gaunt  hotels,  at  the  risk 
of  dying  of  indigestion  ;  to  swallow 
incredible  quantities  of  boiling-hot 
oyster-soup  at  miserable  stations; 
to  be  jostled  in  omnibuses,  through 
large  towns,  from  one  terminus  to 
another^  and  then  to  find  that  the 
connection  has  been  broken,  and  that 
we  are  condemned  to  pass  the  six 
small  hours  of  the  cold  morning  on 
a  platform,  waiting  to  start ;  to  im- 
bibe innumerable  drinks,  at  divers 
bars,  of  infinite  variety  of  composi- 
tion, with  a  miscellaneous  succession 
of  travelling  companions,  whom  we 
are  continually  fraternising  and  part- 
ing with,  as  we  each  follow  our  re- 
spective routes ;  to  run  oflf  the  rails 
at  one  place  ;  to  be  nearly  burnt  in  a 
steamer  loaded  with  cotton  in  an- 
other ;  to  become  reconciled  at  last 
to  all  our  miseries,  and  quite  sorry 
that  the  journey  is  over,  because  we 
have  performed  the  last  half  of  it 
with  some  really  charming  family, 
and  have  laughed  in  company  at 
what  we  groaned  at  alone.  All  these 
are,  I  say,  incidents  of  American  tra- 
vel, more  or  less  of  which  all  who 
venture  upon  that  species  of  excite- 
ment may  be  prepared  to  expect. 

**  In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the 

Basin  of  Biinas, 
Distant,  secluded,  stUl,  the  little  village  of 

Grand  Pr6 
Lay  in  the  friiitftil  vaUey." 

Rich  though  that  valley  is,  and 
very  smiling  to  look  upon,  it  is  not 
now  my  intention  to  wanaer  among 
its  verdant  meadows,  or  tarry  with 
substantial  farmers  on  their  well- 


stocked  homesteads,  but  merely  to 
introduce  to  the  reader  the  home  of 
Evangeline's  youth,  ere  we  follow 
her  footsteps  on  her  distant  wander- 
ings ;  for  it  so  happened  that,  storm- 
stayed  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  unable  to  cross  it,  I  was 
once  comfjelled  to  traverse  its  east- 
em  margin,  and  thus  visited  the 
scene  which  Longfellow  has  invested 
with  a  melancholy  interest,  not  then 
imagining  that  I  was  journeying  in 
the  track  of  that  band  of  exiles  who, 

"  Bound  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  belief 

and  a  common  misfortune, 
Sought  for  their  kith  and  kin  among  the 

few*acred  fivmers 
On  the  Acadian  ooast  and  the  pndries  of 

fair  Opelousas.'* 

Few  probably  besides  ourselves  have 
over  started  from  that  secluded  little 
valley  to  visit  those  distant  prairies ; 
fortunately  I  did  not  wander  on  so 
sad  a  quest 

"Nauffht  but  tradition  remains  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  Grand  Pr6." 

It  is  replace  by  a  thriving  English 
settlement  under  another  name, 
and  not  many  miles  off.  The  pros- 
perous town  of  Windsor  is  rising 
into  importance,  and  the  terminus 
of  a  railway;  while  through  the 
village  that  stands  on  the  site  of 
Grand  Pr6,  a  coach-road  leads  to 
Annapolis,  and  affords  one  of  the 
prettiest  drives  in  ''Acadie,  home 
of  the  happy,"  for  such  it  still  is, 
though  they  are  chiefly  British  and 
not  French  happv.  Still  a  rem- 
nant exists  of  its  French  pomdation ; 
and  here  and  there  an  oid  house, 
"  with  frames  of  oak  and  of  chestnut, 
such  <zs  the  peasants  of  Ilormandy 
built  in  the  reigns  of  the  Henries^ 
bears  witness  to  the  nationality  of 
its  founder.  They  are,  however,  gen- 
erally replaced  by  the  substantial 
mansions  of  the  prosperous  Nova 
Scotian  farmer,  whose  fi&lds  extend 
for  many  a  rood  in  every  direction, 
and  evidence  an  amount  of  enter- 
prise and  industry  which,  I  fear  me, 
the  countrymen  of  Evangeline  could 
never  hope  to  rival.  But,  happy 
though  the  scenes  of  her  childhood 
were,  the  maiden  in  search  of  her 
lover  was  destined  to  traverse  with 
a  heavy  heart  others  still  more  at- 
tractive. 
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"On  the  banks  of   the  Tdche   are  the 

towns  of  8t  Maur  and  St  Martin  ; 
Beautiful  is  the  land,  with  its  prairies  and 

forests  of  fruit-trees ; 
Under  the  feet  a  garden  of  flowers,  and  the 

bloest  of  heavens 
Bending  above,  and  resting  its  dome  on 

the  walls  of  the  forest. 
Thej  who  dwell  there  have  named  it  the 

Eden  of  Louisiana." 

Thither  let  ub  follow  her,  and 
judge  of  it  for  ourselves :  to  reach  it 
we  must  cross  the  delta  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  thread  the  innumerable 
channels,  called  Bayous,  by  which 
that  father  of  waters,  percokting 
through  its  own  vast  alluvial  de- 
posits, finds  its  outlets  to  the  sea. 
oome  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  delta 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  a 
railway  extends  from  New  Orleans 
for  about  seventy  miles  into  the 
heart  of  it  passing  all  the  way 
through  a  flat  and  marshy  country, 
where  the  tangled  roots  of  lofty  trees 
twist  themselves  into  the  mud,  and  a 
thick  underwood  renders  any  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
the  forest  impossible.  Sometimes  it 
crosses  a  moving  prairie,  impassable 
for  passengers  except  bj  the  railway, 
which  is  supported  on  pdes.  Occasion- 
ally a  deer,  startled  by  the  scream  of 
the  engine,  dashes  through  the  thicket 
— an  unusual  sight  from  the  window  of 
a  railway  carriage.  Few  evidences  of 
human  habitation  are  there,  nor  does 
the  time  seem  ever  likely  to  come 
when  human  enterprise  will  have 
overcome  the  difficulties  that  nature 
opposes  to  the  conversion  of  these 
swamps  into  arable  land.  Here  and 
there  a  rise  of  the  ground  has  been 
taken  advantage  o^  and  the  neat 
house  of  the  phtnter,  embowered  in 
orange-trees  loaded  with  golden  fruit, 
and  surrounded  by  a  few  acres  of 
sugar  plantation,  show  that  energy 
is  not  wanting  to  do  more,  were  it 
possible.  And  as  the  country  im- 
^  proves,  and  alters  slightly  in  cha> 
racter,  and  the  bayous  become  more 
numerous  and  important,  these  plan- 
tations occur  more  frequently  upon 
their  banks ;  and  then  it  is  that  we 
begin  to  discover  that  the  same  hos- 
pitality which  we  have  ahneady  ex- 
perienced on  the  rice-lands  of  South 
Carolina,  will  be  cordially  extended 
to  us  on  the  sugar  plantations  of 
Louisiana.  As  we  are  now  beyond 
railways,  we  are  compelled  to  pay 


our  visits  by  water,  and  explore 
in  a  boat  the  labyrintn  of  bayous  by 
which  we  are  encompassed.  The 
character  of  the  vegetation  is  totally 
different  from  anything  to  which  we 
are  accustomed ;  the  beautiful  live 
oak  fans  with  its  quivering  leaves 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  bayou ;  the 
wavmg  cypress,  here  the  most  valu- 
able tree  of  the  forest,  fringes  its 
margin ;  the  sweet  gum  and  common 
oak,  smothered  in  creepers  and 
Si)anish  moss,  raise  their  lofty  sum- 
mits, and  "  look  like  Druids  of  eld, 
with  voices  sad  and  prophetic — 
stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards 
that  rest  on  their  bosoms,**  The 
yellow  hickory  and  fan-leaved  pal- 
metto and  graceful  cane  conceal  the 
sturdy  trunks  of  the  larger  trees, 
whicn,  meeting  overhead,  form  an 
almost  impenetrable  shade  as  we 
glide  beneath  them  :  alligators  in 
numbers  bask  on  the  banks  like 
stranded  logs;  bright-plumaged  birds 
glance  among  the  branches,  and  vie 
m  their  plumage  with  bright-coloured 
flowers.  These  were  the  bayous 
which  the  Acadian  exiles  threaded, 
and  the  description  of  which  I  re- 
called with  interest  as  I  passed 
among  them. 

**  They  too  swerved  from  their  course ;  and, 

entering  the  Bayou  of  Plaquemine, 
Soon  were  lost  in  a  maze  of  sluggish  and 

devious  waters, 
Which^  like  a  network  of  steel,  extended 

in  every  direction. 
Over  their  heads  the  towering  and  tone- 

brous  boughs  of  the  cypress 
Met  in  a  dusky  arch,  ana  trailing  mosses 

in  mid-air 
Waved  like  banners  that  hung  on  the  walls 

of  ancient  cathedrals." 

This  moss  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  forest  scenery.  It 
clothes  the  whole  woods  in  a  gar- 
ment of  sober  grey,  so  that  at  a  dis- 
tance the  absence  of  vivid  colouring 
almost  pains  the  eye,  and  gives  a 
sombre  tone  to  the  scenery.  But  I 
found  an  additional  source  of  interest 
in  following  the  windings  of  these 
waters ;  for  as  the  Mississippi  loses 
itself  at  last  by  means  of  these  almost 
countless  little  channels,  so  it  has  its 
origin  in  a  quantity  of  rivulets,  no 
less  numerous,  flowmg  from  the  nost  . 
of  small  lakes  with  wnich  that  part 
of  Minnesota  called  the  Hauteurs  des 
Terres  is  thickly  dotted.     Some  of 
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these  same  lakes,  and  tiny  feeders  of 
this  mighty  river,  it  had  been  my  lot 
to  explore  two  years  previously  in  a 
bark  canoe,  when  following,  not  the 
wanderings  of  Evangeline,  but  the 
hunting-trips  of  Hiawatha,  I  travel- 
led 
«*  On  the  shores  of  GHche  Gamee, 
Westward  by  the  big  sea  water, 
Came  unto  the  rocky  headlands, 
To  the  pictured  rooks  of  sandstone. 
Looking  over  lake  and  landscape." 

And  then,  in  the  track  of  his 
"  Magic  mocassins  of  deerskin,*' 

saw  the  head- waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi glancing  between  fringes  of 
birch  and  alder,  or  shooting  over 
rapids  beneath  dark  pine-woods,  un- 
til at  last  I  came 

''  To  the  land  of  the  Dacotaha, 
Where  the  falls  of  Minnehaha 
Flash  and  gleam  among  the  oak  trees, 
Laug^  and  leap  into  the  Talley." 

All  these  parent  streams  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, for  more  than  half  a  year, 
are  bound  in  fetters  of  ice ;  now,  after 
imiting  and  bearing  for  upwards  of 
two  thousand  miles  the  rich  and 
varied  produce  of  the  longest  valley 
in  the  world,  they  approach  "the 
region  where  reigns  perpetual  sum- 
mer,** and,  once  more  separating,  each 
offshoot  follows  with  sluggish  cur- 
rent its  tortuous  course  to  the  sea, 
as  though  loth  to  terminate  an  ex- 
istence which  has  been  so  beneficial 
to  humanity. 

Occasionally  these  lanes  of  water 
contract  into  very  narrow  limits,  and 
look  black  beneath  the  dense  shade 
of  interweaving  boughs,  and  we  seem 
to  be  paddling  into  some  region  of 
mystery  and  perpetual  night;  but 
really  these  gloomy  avenues  conduct 
us  to  a  bright  land ;  and  the  words 
of  the  poem  might  have  been  literally 
appUea  to  us,  as  the  Atchafalaya, 

{>artaking  more  of  the  character  of  a 
ake  than  a  bayou,  burst  upon  our 
gaze. 

''Thus  ere  another  noon  they  emerged 
from  those  shades ;  and  before  them 

Lay,  in  the  golden  sunj  the  Lake  of  the 
Atch^alaya. 

Water-lilies  in  myriads  pookod  on  the 
slight  undulations 

Made  by  the  passing  oars,  and,  resplend- 
ent in  beauty,  the  lotus  ^ 

Lifted  her  golden  crown  abore  the  heads 
of  the  boatmen. 
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Faint  was  the  air  with  the  odorous  breath 

of  magnolia  blossoms. 
And  with  the  heat  of  noon ;  and  nimiber- 

less  sylvan  islands. 
Fragrant  and   thickly   embowered   with 

blossoming  hedges  of  roses^ 
Near  to  whose  shores  they  glided  along, 

invited  to  slumber." 

These  shores  have  doubtless  lost 
much  of  their  wild  beauty,  now  that 

Sleasant  cottages  and  plantations 
ot  their  mamn,  and  here  and  there 
a  thriving  vilkge,  of  which  one  will 
ere  long  be  reached  by  a  railway; 
and  already  between  them,  and  up 
many  of  the  neighbouring  bayous, 
steamers  ply,  and  form  the  great 
means  of  communication  of  the  sugar 
planters. 

The  branch  of  its  waters  noted  as 
the  most  beantlM  is  the  Bayou 
T^che:  as  it  is  thickly  bordered 
with  plantations,  numerous  steamers 
^S8  up  and  down  its  gentle  stream. 
We  embark  in  one  of  them,  and 
observe  with  astonishment  a  succes- 
sion of  handsome  residences  situated 
in  the  midst  of  tastefully  laid-out 
grounds,  where  the  extensive  ool- 
lection  of  negro  houses,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  well-cultivated  acres  extend- 
ing tar  and  wide,  betoken  the  opu- 
lence of  the  proprietors.  For  more 
than  twenty  miles  we  follow  the 
windings  of  the  bayou,  and  upon 
either  bank,  except  in  the  far  dis- 
tance where  the  forest  skirts  the 
horizon,  we  perceive  not  a  rood  of 
uncultivated  ground.  It  is  a  scene 
of  comfort  and  advanced  civilisation 
so  unexpected,  that  we  can  scarcely 
persuade  ourselves  of  its  reality.  We 
are  almost  on  the  borders  of  Texas, 
in  a  region  popularly  believed  to  be 
inhabited  by  Indians,  who  ride  on 
mustangs,  and  are  perpetually  fight- 
ing with  surrounding  Chicktaws, 
Chocktaws,  Cherokees,  or  Creeks, 
but,  so  far  from  that  being  the  case, 
not  an  Indian  is  visible ;  and  we  per- 
ceive evidences  of  refinement,  which, 
with  every  revolution  of  the  paddle- 
wheels,  make  us  more  ashamed  of 
our  former  ignorance,  and  increase 
our  wonder.  Nor  is  that  diminished 
when,  as  daylight  fades,  we  reach  the 
private  whurf  of  an  opuleift  planter, 
to  whom  we  are  introduced  by  our 
friend,  who  informs  him  that  he  has 
brou|[nt  an  Englishnum  to  pay  him 
a  visit ;  and  without  further  notice, 
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and  in  tlie  most  natural  way  in  the 
world,  we  at  once  become  jmrtakers 
of  his  hospitality,  and  capital  aaar- 
ters  they  prove  to  be.  The  famuy  is 
large,  bat  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
strangers  b^dee.  We  nave  a  loxu- 
riooB  bedroom,  with  a  pier-glass,  an 
elaborately  arranged  touet-table,  and 
a  soft  bed,  with  warm  curtains  uid 
carpets,  and  a  jovial  fire  crackling, 
witn  bubbling  kettle  near  it :  for  this 
is  the  middle  of  winter,  ana  though 
the  days  are  warm  and  genial,  fires 
are  pleasant  at  night :  and  wh^  we 
find  ourselves  shown  into  this  apart- 
ment of  luxury,  a  sort  of  Belgravian 
negro,  well  got  up  in  a  neat  livery, 
informs  us  when  dmner  will  be  ready, 
and  leaves  us  to  dress  for  it,  we  are 
filled  with  dismay  when  we  remember 
that  OUT  small  black  bag  contains  all 
that  we  could  havesupposed necessary 
for  the  wilds  of  Western  Louisiana, 
and  that  in  the  category  we  never 
dreamt  of  including  a  black  coat. 
However,  we  have  travelled  too  much 
to  be  eanly  daunted ;  so  we  boldly 
descend,  and  make  our  appearance 
in  a  handsomely  fiimished  drawing- 
room,  where  ten  or  twelve  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  assembled,  and  where 
we  ei^oy  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
all  the  amenities  of  society.  It  is 
indeed  late  before  we  retire,  for  we 
have  plunged  deep  into  the  Kansas 
question,  and  I  have  enough  to  do 
to  hold  my  own,  for  my  opponents 
are  temperate,  sensible,  and  liberal 
men,  and  southerners  of  that  kidney 
are  formidable  in  argument  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  for  their  own  sakes, 
that  tne  violent  language  of  so  many 
of  their  number  is  such  as  to  justify 
in  a  great  degree  the  popular  opinion 
entertained  <n  their  rabid  intolerance, 
which  is  not,  indeed,  grater  than 
that  of  the  North,  but  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  Englishnien,  does  not  find 
tnat  excuse  which  is  accorded  to  the 
opposite  party,  from  a  natural  sym- 
pathy witn  the  cause  which  they  es« 
pouse. 

Our  kind  host,  determined  to 
lose  no  time  in  doing  the  honours 
of  the  neighbourhood,  has  already 
planned  an  expedition  for  the  mor- 
row^ and  immediately  after  break&st 
we  start  in  a  carria^  with  a  good 
pair  of  horses,  to  visit  some  plimta- 
tions  further  up  the  bayou.  The 
Toad  is  excellent,  enclosed  by  neat 


fences,  on  which  huge  Turkey  buz- 
zards perch  themselves:  now  and 
then  passing  through  belts  of  wood 
and  pleasantly  shaded,  but  generally 
between  hedges  of  Cherokee  rose  iu 
full  bloom,  l^yond  which  the  exten* 
sive  plains  of  turned -up  soU  are 
dottea  with  negroes  planting  cane. 
Every  mile  or  so  we  pass,  eml^wered 
in  orange  groves,  the  house  of  a 
planter,  whose  character  I  get  the 
negro  coachman,  a  garrulous  uid  will- 
ing informer,  to  furnish,  and  who  is 
generally  favourable,  but  who  now 
and  then  inveighs  with  vehemence 
against  some  notorious  oppressor, 
wno,  he  informs  you,  allows  his  pas- 
sion to  triumph  to  such  a  degree  over 
his  pocket  that  he  will  give  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  you  one  day  and  kill 
you  "jes  like  snake  de  nex."  Af- 
ter we  have  passed  through  the 
neat  and  pretty  littie  town  ofJFrank- 
lyn,  the  charaJster  of  the  coimtry  be- 
gfOB  to  change :  hitherto  all  the  cul- 
tivated plains  we  have  crossed  were 
originally  forest ;  now,  however,  we 
drive  over  soft  turf,  where  the  flow- 
ers form  a  brightly  variegated  car- 
pet, or  else  mingle  with  the  long 
waving  grass. 

"  Everywhere  about  xia  are  they  glowing. 
Some  like  stars,  to  tell  us  ^ring  is  bom  ; 
Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  o*er- 

flowing, 
Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  com,  * 

for  now  we  have  entered  the  "  fair 
Opelousas;'*  these  are  its  "prairies 
and  forests  of  fruit-trees^  ana  under 
the  feet  a  garden  of  flowers,^'  Far 
into  Texas,  even  to  the  country  of  the 
wildOomanches.  these  prairies  extend 
without  a  check.  But  we  are  near 
the  towns  of  St  Maur  and  St  Martin ; 
we  have  speedily  accomplished  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  man  and  beast  stand 
in  need  of  reireshment.  In  a  country 
of  such  abundance  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  it,  and  we  drive  up 
to  the  door  of  a  house,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  evidences  comparative 
antiquity :  it  belongs  to  a  fine  old 
Frenchman— a  noUe  specimen  of  the 
old  school  of  French  noolesse— totter- 
ing and  feeble  in  years^  but  every 
inc^  a  gentleman.  He  does  the 
honours  of  his  house  with  a  quiet 
dignil^;  his  bustling  wife,  many 
years  his  junior,  bestirs  herself  to  set 
before  us  a  sumptuous  repast,  and 
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negroes  and  negresses  crowd  round 
in  anxious  attendance.  Meantime 
the  old  man,  with  great  gusto,  hav- 
ing a  stranger  for  a  listener,  fights 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans  over 
asrain,  in  which  he  bore  a  distin- 

Siished  part  against  the  British, 
eclining  his  hospitable  invitation 
to  prolong  our  stay,  we  are  once 
more  en  rotUe,  and,  as  the  sun  sets, 
are  ferried  across  the  TSche.  The 
scene  was  one  of  inexpressible  beauty. 
"  The  sun  from  the  western  horizon^ 
like  a  magician^  extended  hispolden 
wand  o^er  tfie  landscape  ;  tmnkling 
vapours  arose^  and  sky  and  water 
and  forest  seemed  all  on  fire  at  the 
touch,  and  mingled  and  melted  to- 
gether.'' 

We  found  good  quarters  that  night 
at  the  house  of  a  prosperous  young 
planter,  and  went  over  his  sugar- 
bouses.  His  good  fortune  had  l^n 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  others 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  boiling  was  going  on  brisKly. 
Generallv  the  season  of  '56  had 
been  deplorably  bad,  and  some  of  the 
])lantations,  usually  largely  produc- 
tive, did  not  3rield  a  single  hogshead 
of  sugar ;  so  that  numcKers  of  plant- 
ers, with  hundreds'of  acres  in  bear- 
ing, which  usually  vielded  a  net  profit 
of  from  50  to  75  dollars  an  acre,  found 
themselves  not  only  without  an  in- 
come, but  seriously  out  of  pocket. 
As  we  passed  through  sundry  plant- 
ations on  the  followmg  day,  we  stop- 
ped to  inspect  the  process  of  grinding, 
as  well  as  planting  cane;  in  fact, 
the  mysteries  of  sugar-manufacturing 
were  fully  explained ;  but  I  will  give 
my  readers  credit  for  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  than  I  had  at 
that  time,  and  spare  them  a  repeti- 
tion of  it  Shoula  any  one  be  tempted 
to  investigate  for  themselves  the  de- 
tails of  Louisiana  sugar-planting,  and 
propose  to  explore  its  bayous,  by  all 
means  let  him  have  time  enough  at 
his  disposal  to  be  able  to  accept  all 
the  invitations  he  receives  to  stay  on 
plantations,  as,  if  he  be  a  sportsman, 
ne  will  find  plen^  of  amusement. 
The  waters  teem  with  wild-duck,  and 
the  marshes  with  snipe.  I  only  went 
out  once  into  the  woods,  for  al)out  an 
hour,  and  got  a  shot  at  a  deer,  which 
it  was  my  own  fault  I  did  not  kilL 
Unfortunately,  my  time  did  not  allow 
of  my  vindicating  my  character  as 


a  shot,  and  my  experience  was  just 
sufficient  to  cause  me  to  regret  not 
being  able  to  remain  longer.  Ketum- 
ing   then  down  the  waters  of  the 
T^che  and  Atchafalaya,  I  crossed  from 
the  Bayou  Boeuf  to  the  old  French 
town  of  Thibodaux,  on  the  Bayou 
Fourche,  where,  disappointed  of  any 
immediate  means  of  conveyance,  I 
was  compelled  to  pass  a  night  in  a 
miserable  public-house,  where  I  was 
"  roomed,"  or,  in  other  words,  put 
into  the  same  room  with,  a  rising  me- 
dical practitioner,  who,  as  his  business 
was  umited,  was  allowed  to  reside 
in  the  (so-called)  hotel  at  a  moderate 
rate,  on  condition  of  his  receiving 
into  it  any  stray  traveller  who  might 
want  half  his  bed  when  all  the  others 
were  fiilL    It  seemed  a  hard  thing 
in  this  free  country  not  to  be  able  to 
call  on6*s  bed  one's  own,  but  so  it 
was ;  and  in  America  it  is  evidently 
not  the  traveller  only  who  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  strange  bedfellows.  The 
permanent  occupant  was  out  when  I 
was  shown  into  his  room,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  arm-chair,  lit  his  pipe, 
and  proceeded  to  read  one  of  his  books 
before  his  fire,  preparatory  to  turning 
into  his  bed,  for  much  roughing  has 
a  good  deal  blunted  the  sensibility 
of  my  early  days  of  travel  on  these 
points,  when  I  used  to  prefer  sleep- 
ing on  the  floor.   Still,  before  putting 
out  the  light,  I  was  anxious  to  see 
my  companion  for  the  night,  for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  being  in  bed, 
in  the  dark,  with  a  man  whom  you 
have  never  beheld,  is  not  an  agreeable 
sensation.    At  all  events,  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  experience  it,  and 
so  read  steadily  away  at  his  well- 
thumbed  Byron,  where  so  many  pas- 
sages had  been  marked  as  to  prove 
the  volume   a  favourite  with   the 
owner,  with  whose  name  I  became 
acquainted  by  a  reference  to  the  fly- 
leaf.  I  also  amused  myself  by  specu- 
lating upon  the  probable  appearance 
of  my  unknown  friend,  by  the  help 
of  sundry  indications  which  his  apart- 
ment contained :  his  clothes,  which 
depNBnded  negligently  from  pegs,  were 
decidedly  of  the  shabby-genteel  de- 
scription :  remnants  of  cnewing-to- 
bacco  and  broken  pipes  showed  that 
he  was  a  consumer  of  the  fragrant 
weed  in  more  ways  than  one.     A 
couple  of  badly-executed  daguerreo- 
types of  rather  pretty  faces  proved 
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him  to  be  an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex 
—a  certain  lightness  in  the  character 
of  his   boo^  did   not   belie   this 
suspicion;  and  the  absence  of  any 
wonc   on  his   own  profession    ac- 
counted   to   some   extent   for   the 
smallness  of  his  practice.    The  want 
of  water  in   the  jog   uid  basin, 
and  the  battered  stump  of  a  tooth- 
brush l^ng  in  affectionate  proximity 
to  a  piece  of  cracked  yellow  soap, 
that  seemed  to  have  split  from  ex- 
treme dryness,  did  not  tempt  me  to 
depart  from  my  usual  rule  in  such 
cases,  of  retaining   on  my  person, 
when  I  go  to  bec^  some  important 
articles  of  dress.    At  last  the  door 
opened^  and  in  bounced  m^  gentle- 
man with  a  bludgeon  in  his  hand : 
instead  of    usiog  it,   however,    he 
made  me  a  polite  bow,  hoped  I  had 
made  myself  at  home,  of  which  he 
had  evidently  no  real  doubt,  took  a 
chew,  sat  himself  down  on  the  comer 
of  the  table— for  I  occupied  his  own 
comfortable  arm-chair,   which  was 
the  only  one  in  the  room— and  began 
to  expectorate  with  an  abstnM^d 
speculative  air  into  the  Bre.    I  en- 
veloped myself  in  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke,  and  left  the  silence  undis- 
turbed   Not  that  either  of  us  was 
in  the  least  degree  shy :    he  Was 
]>reoccupied,  and  I  was  ei^joying  the 
situation  too  much  to  wish  to  disturb 
a  quiet  appreciation  of  it  for  a  few 
moments.  My  companion  was  a  short, 
dapper  young  man,  more  respectable- 
looking  than  I  expected,  and  evi- 
dently, like  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  ac- 
customed to  get  himself  up  on  very 
small  means.    At  last  he  tnought  it 
worth  while   to  ask  how  long  I 
intended  sharing  his  apartment,  and 
then  followed  a  host  of  very  home 
questions  indeed^  to  which  I  replied 
by  gainioff  from  him  a  short  expenence 
of  a  number  of  the  former  fellow-oc- 
cupants of  his  room,  and  he  gave  me 
quite  an  interesting  account  of  their 
various   habits  and  characteristic& 
Iliey  were  statistics  of  a  most  novel 
description,  and  I  envied  him  the 
opportunities  of  making  observations 
of  human  nature  which  his  peculiar 
mode  of  life  afforded  him.    He  be- 
came gradually  so  loquacious  and 
agreeable  that  I  was  gettin|^  quite 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  havug  him 
for  a  bedfellow,  and  beginniug  to 
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ei\joy,  in  anticipation,  the  sensation 
of  being  talked  to  sleep,  when  he 
started  up,  brandished  his  bludgeon, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  police- 
man's baton,  and  informed  me  that 
I  should  have  the  bed  to  myself,  as 
it  was  his  night  out  to  patrol  the 
streets.  The  next  morning,  a  little 
after  daylight,  as  I  walked  down  Jo 
the  bayou  to  embark  in  a  steamer, 
I  met  my  friend  returning  to  his 
room,  very  much  as  Box  meets  Cox 
under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Thibodaux  contains  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  interest- 
ing as  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  early 
French  towns  that  has  scarcely 
chan^  for  the  last  century.  Along 
its  wnole  extent  the  shores  of  the 
bayou  bear  all  the  evidences  of  a 
long-settled,  thickly-populated  coun- 
try. There  was  not  tne  same  appear- 
ance of  wealth  as  on  the  Bayou  Teche, 
but  a  look  of  great  ease  and  comfort 
Creole  maidens,  with  twined  arms 
strolled  beneath  the  orange-trees  on 
the  banks ;  patriarchs  in  summer- 
houses,  in  neat  gardens,  smoked  their 

Vehicles  of  divers  sorts  passed  along 
the  well-kept  roads  between  tidy 
fences^  while,  behind  all,  stretched 
acres  of  cane- fields.  Every  few 
hundred  yards  we  stopped  to  take 
in  cargo,  principally  consisting  of 
m(rfasses,  sugar,  or  Spanish  moss, 
which,  packed  in  bales,  is  sent  to  be 
maniuactured  into  stuffing  for  mat- 
tresses, chairs,  &c.  It  has  been 
found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
horse-hair,  and  is  becoming  quite  an 
important  article  of  commerce. 

We  proceeded  so  slowlv  that  the 
sun  was  setting  over  the  pretty 
French  town  of  Napoleon  when  we 
reached  it,  and  it  was  midnight  ere 
we  found  ourselves  hurried  along 
by  the  broad  current  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— 

**  Where  through  the  golden  coast,  and 

groves  of  orange  and  citron, 
Sweeps  with  majestic  cnrve  the  river  away 

to  the  eastward  : 
Shaded  b^  China  trees  in  the  midst  of 

luxuriant  gardens, 
Stand  houses  of  planters,  with  negro  cabins 

and  dovecots." 

Now,  however,  we  find  ourselves    ■ 
back  once  more  on  beaten  ground, 
u 
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or  rather  water,  and  probably  amoDg 
the  many  steamers  which  rash  by  us 
are  countrymen  of  our  own,  gazing 
at  the  landscape,  and  jotting  down 
notes  for  their  future  works.    In 
certain  respects  the  experiences  of 
all  those  wno  travel  by  steamers  on 
the  southern  rivers   must  be   the 
same;  as  they  are  used  more  for  cargo 
than  passengers,  the  convenience  of 
the  latter  is  made  to  give  way  to  the 
former,  and  constant  delays  occur  in 
consequence.    Sometimes  one  is  re- 
conciled to  these  by  the  picturesque 
scenes  which  they  involve.    On  the 
Alabama  river  especially,  I  have  re- 
mained up  nearly  all  night  watch- 
ing the  bales  of  cotton  chasing  each 
other  down  steep  slides  from  tne  top 
of  a  bank  two  hundred  feet  high, 
while  uncouth    figures,  with   huge 
flaring  torches,  lignt  them  on  their 
headlong    course ;      or,    springing 
through  the  brushwood,  wave  fire- 
brands aloft,  or  scream  from  above  to 
those  engaged  in  seizing  the  bales  with 
grappling-irons,  as  they  dash  impetu- 
oasly  to  the  bottom,  and  piling  bale 
above  bale  till  they  reach  nearly  the 
top  of  the  funnel — a  good  forty  feet 
above  the  water.    As  there  is  gene- 
rally an  opposition  steamer  just  be- 
hind, despatch  is  the  great  object, 
and  the  workmen  toil  furiously :  for 
this  they  are  well  paid  ;  and  I  have 
seen  free  negroes  and  whites  working 
together,  and  receiving  wages  at  the 
rate  of  j£l20  a-year— a  clear  proof 
that  at  present,  at  all  events,  a  negro 
who  obtains  his  freedom  need  not 
be  afraid  of  starving.    This  high  rate 
of  wage  rather  caused  me  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  what  a  negro  once  told 
me,  who  was  on  a  remarkably  well- 
managed  plantation— viz.  that  slaves 
were  fools  if  they  wanted  their  liberty 
when  they  were  under  a  good  master. 
To  be  sure,  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  a  slave  had  in  a  great  degree 
only  himself  to  blame  if  he  was  not 
well  off.      "They'm  poor  ignorant 
critturs.'*  he  said^  *'  don  t  know  when 
'era  well  oflf.    Tink  liberty  make  em 
happier — no,  sir,    'Spose  massa  offer 
me  my  liberty  to-morrow,  I  wouldn't 
take  it— no,  sir.     More    nor   fifty 
people  on  our  plantation  wouldn't 
take  dere  liberty,  'spose  you  was  to 
say  to  *em, '  You  free  man,  you  go  to 
debil*    Wife  and  I,  we  makes  fifteen 


dollars  a-  month  dar,  one  way  and 
noder.  'Spose  I  say,  'Massa,  I  go 
away  for  a  week,*  massa  dam't  stop 
me ;  missis  would  fly  at  him — missis 
would— yes,  sir,  Massa  more  'fraid  of 
missis  dan  I  am ;  dodges  and  hides 
from  her  jis  like  notting.  BGssis 
werygood  to  me,  misds  is." 

"Well,  but"  I  said,  "suppose 
missis  was  to  die  f** 

"  Lor  bress  yer,  massa  wery  good 
to  me ;  on'y  a  httle  quick  sometimes. 
Massa  couldn't  do  Dotting  widout 
me.  I  helped  to  raise  him.  In  some 
tings  I  know,  massa  a  baby— mus 
hab  me  alongside,  dat  for  sartin.** 

"Ah;  but  suppose  your  master 
was  to  die  too,"  I  said, "  and  you  be- 
came the  property  of  a  cruel  man?" 
"  I  wouldn  t  stay  wid  him ;  no,«ir, 
not  tree  day — no,  sir,  Dere's  no  law 
in  dis  country  for  sech  as  me  ;  dat's 
fac.  We  must  make  our  own  law. 
No  cruel  massa  eber  catch  hold  ob 
me  and  wife"— and  he  went  on  shak- 
ing his  head,  and  looking  so  knowing 
and  serious  that  he  reminded  me  of 
a  venerable  raven;  and  I  became 
curious  to  find  out  how  he  could  help 
himself,  so  I  asked  him.  "  Well,  you 
see,"  he  said^  "  I  saw  tree  people  hung 
up  by  de  neck  once ;  I  mighty  riled ; 
I  tell  ye  dere's  no  law  for  such  as  me, 
dat's  fac.  De  man  you  saw  in  de 
hotel  jes  now  did  it — saw  him  wid 
dese  eves.  Well,  'spose  dat  man  got 
hold  ob  me.  I  go  into  B- — ^"  (men- 
tioning a  neighlx)uring  town),  "  whar 
I  got  friends—plenty  gentlemen  my 
fnends  dere ;  I  wery  respec'ble  nigffer. 
Not  one  ob  dose  gentlemen  wouldn't 
gib  1000  dollars  for  me  and  wife— for 
de  two  of  us.  Why,  fifteen  years  ago, 
massa  refused  2000  dollars  for  us. 
Dat  was  when  we  fus  married ;  now 
we  getting  old.    But.  Lor  bress  ye. 

eberybody  in  B knows  me  and 

wife,  and  I  got  two  tree  friends.  Dey 
allers  says  to  me,  *  Tom,  if  ever  vou 
want  to  change  massas,  I  got  first 
bid.'  Bress  ye,  you  can't  get  a  pair 
of  specable  niggers  like  me  and  wife 
ebery  day." 

"Well,   but   suppose    yc 
master  would  not  sell  you  ?" 

He  gave  a  sly  chuckle.  "I  know 
how  to  make  him  sell  me ;"  and,  like 
old  Weller,  he  went  off*  into  a  series 
of  cachinations  and  explosions  at  the 
idea  of  his  plan ;  but  all  my  persua- 
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sive  powers  were  insufScient  to  in- 
dace  him  to  discloBe  the  deep-laid 
plot  by  which  he  maintained  that  he 
could  always  insure  his  own  sale. 

On  the  whole,  however.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  my  mend  Tom 
was  wrong  in  laying  down  as  a  rule 
that  a  negro  was  beUer  off  even  with 
a  good  master  than  free,  more  parti- 
cularly with  the  great  demand  for 
free  labour  which  now  exists  in  the 
South ;  and  in  this  I  am  rather  borne 
out  by  the  more  violent  pro- slavery 
party.  A  New  Orleans  paper,  for 
instance,  says — '*  An  end  snould  also 
be  put  to  the  foolish,  inconsistent, 
and  dangerous  practice  of  emancipa- 
tion, except  upon  the  condition  that 
the  free  slave  is  taken  into  a  free 
State;"— clearly  showing  that  the  free 
slave,  enjoying,  as  he  probably  does, 
larj^  wages,  is  a  cause  of  envy  to  his 
neighbours.  Again,  ''It  should  be 
made  the  interest  of  our  free  popula- 
tion in  our  midst  to  emigrate.  This 
somewhat  contradicts  the  argument 
of  Southerns,  that  the  slave  is  happier 
than  the  free  negro.  It  is  so  in  nu- 
merous instances,  as  far  as  a  free 
negro  in  the  Nortn  is  concerned^  and 
numbers  of  fugitives,  finding  it  is  so, 
return ;  but  not  as  regards  one  in 
the  South.  But  perhaps  it  is  hardly 
fair  in  the  moderate  purtv  of  the 
South  to  quote  against  tnem  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  push  their 
extreme  views  into  the  absurdest  in- 
consistencies. For  instance,  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  moral  perception, 
the  negro  is  not  allowed  to  rive  evi- 
dence against  a  white  man ;  out,  says 
a  Southern  paper, — 

**  The  existing  laws  should  be  so 
modified  as  to  i^mit  of  slave  testi- 
mony (for  what  it  is  worth  before 
a  committing  magistrate  or  jur^} 
a^inst  white  Abolition  emissanes 
who  may  endeavour  to  stir  them  up 
to  revolt ;  and,  in  certain  emergen- 
cies, the  mode  of  trial  in  such  cases 
would  better  conserve  the  public 
safety  by  being  more  summary ; 
there  should  be  no  more  than  a  brief 
prayer  and  a  hurried  farewell  be- 
tween the  detection  of  a  white  in- 
surrectionist and  the  gallows.** 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the 
testimony  of  the  slave,  civilised  peo- 
ple will  generally  agree  that  it  would 
be  wortn  more  tmui  the  justice  of 
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such  a  law.  But  the  natural  way  of 
making  that  evidence  available  as 
agunst  white  insurrectionists,  or 
white  slave-owners,  is  to  create,  by 
education  in  the  slave,  a  perception 
of  his  moral  obligations.  If,  as  is 
generally  alleged,  he  is  so  obtuse 
that  this  process  will  never  teach 
him  to  comprehend  them,  he  must 
be  too  obtuse  to  learn  nis  social 
rights  either,  and  consequently  edu- 
cation will  not  render  him  dangerous, 
while  its  application  would  remove 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  of 
the  Abolitionists  against  Savery.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  could  be  made 
to  perceive  his  moral  obligations,  it 
is  a  sin  not  to  instruct  him  in  them, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequences. 
The  following  paragraph,  however, 
contains  the  views  of  the  paper  al- 
readv  quoted  on  this  subject;  and 
we  fear  the  writer  is  scarcely  quali- 
fied to  instruct  the  negro,  or  any  one 
else,  on  the  value  of  moral  obliga- 
tions :— ■ 

"  In  all  cases  of  incipient  or  de- 
veloped instruction,  while  the  negro 
should  be  judged  with  some  leniency, 
because  he  is  ignorant  and  deluded, 
and  spared,  if  possible,  because  he  is 
property,  his  wnite  leader  and  insti- 
gator should  have  no  mercy  and  a 
short  shrive  at  the  hands  of  those 
whose  wives  and  children,  whose  lives 
and  fortunes,  they  would  have  deli- 
berately and  fiendishly  sacrificed." 

If  the  effect  of  a  weU-conducted 
svstem  of  education,  carried  out  by 
the  slave-owners  themselves,  would 
result  in  their  own  massacre,  no 
stronger  condemnation  is  required  of 
their  system.  So  far  from  that,  how- 
ever, being  the  case,  I  believe  that 
the  more  ihe  slaves  were  educated 
by  their  masters,  the  more  valuable 
property  (to  adopt  the  high  moral 
ground  taken  above)  would  they  be- 
comcL 

Such  views  as  these  generally  meet 
the  eye  of  the  traveller,  because  they 
are  ebullitions  of  the  more  violent 
pfuiy.  Those,  however,  whose  voice 
IS  r^y  powerful,  and  whose  moral 
character  is  respectable,  are  less  fond 
of  ventilating  their  opinions  to  the 
same  extent,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
the  whole  or  the  South  is  somewhat 
hardly  judged. 

Facts  are  more  satisfactory  than 
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words ;  and  during  1856  ten  thousand 
slaves  were  manumitted,  of  which 
five  thousand  went  to  Liberia,  and 
five  thousand  remained  in  the  States. 
Since  then  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  watching  the  statistics  in  this 
respect  All  the  more  enlightened 
slave-owners  will  readily  admit  that 
the  existence  of  slavery  is  in  itself  an 
evil  much  to  be  deplored ;  but  they 
argue  with  great  plausibility,  that 
the  evils  involved  by  any  remedy 
which  has  been  proposed,  are  greater 
than  those  whicn  attach  to  that  ex- 
istence. When,  however,  you  avail 
yourself  of  this  admission  to  protest 
against  its  extension  into  new  terri- 
tories such  as  Kansas,  the  question 
of  political  power  is  apt  to  override 
that  of  abstract  morality,  and  few 
are  liberal  enough  to  wish  to  see 
Kansas  a  free  State,  though  many 
know  that,  in  process  of  time,  it  must 
inevitablv  become  one.  Indeed,  as 
regards  the  maintenance  of  the  poli- 
tic equilibrium,  the  South  is  in 
somewhat  an  unfortunate  position. 
No  moderate  or  far-sightea  South- 
erner desires  annexation  beyond 
Texas.  A  new  slave  State,  contain- 
ing half  a  million  or  so  of  lawless 
Mexicans,  would  be  an  addition  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States 
not  likely  to  confer  any  great  honour 
on  their  population,  or  become  very 
valuable  members  of  society,  either 
politically  or  socially :  while  to  the 
north  of  Mexico  the  climate  admits 
of  white  labour  j  and  where  that  is 
the  case,  slavery  m  the  long-run  is  out 
of  the  question.  At  the  same  time — 
though  sooner  or  later  the  North 
must  preponderate  in  political  power 
— no  one  who  knows  the  spirit  of  the 
South,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  inte- 
rests involved,  can  suppose  that  it  will 
ever  be  coerced  into  relinquishing  its 
peculiar  institution.  Some  spasmo- 
dic effort  on  the  part  of  the  South, 
such  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
and  the  Nebraska  Bill,  to  prevent 
the  inevitable  extension  of  Northern 
influence  with  Northern  territory, 
will  probably  precipitate  the  crisis, 
unless  the  North  ceases  to  make  use 
of  abolition  as  a  political  war-cry. 
Power  in  the  hands  of  the  South 
merely  affects  the  patronage  of  a  poli- 


tical party  in  the  North :  but  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  North  affects  the 
happiness  of  almost  every  individual 
in  tne  South.  The  stakes  for  which 
the  two  sections  are  playing  are  not 
equal— the  North  are  pla^g  for 
the  triumph  of  a  party,  the  Soutn  for 
all  they  hold  dearest  to  them.  If  the 
question  of  slavery  were  eliminated 
from  American  politics,  the  stakes 
would  be  equsu ;  parties  would 
alternate  in  power,  and  the  Union 
might  last  for  ever.  It  has  alwavs 
appeared  to  me,  however,  that  the 
South  exaggerates  the  consequences  of 
Northern  predominance,  and  unduly 
mistrust  it  I  doubt  very  much, 
if  they  were  to  come  into  power  to- 
morrow, whether  they  would  venture 
on  any  anti-slavery  legislation  -  the 
political  necessity  for  the  abolition 
war-cry  would  have  ceased  to  exist, 
and  the  abstract  sentiment  alone 
remain  to  animate  them  to  prolong  a 
crusade  against  slavery,  ana  imperil, 
in  doing  so,  what  they  deem  most 
important  material  interests.  The 
South  in  power,  assailed  violently  by 
those  out  of  it,  may  split  the  Union 
in  frantic  endeavours  to  preserve  their 
entire  property ;  the  North  in  power 
would  scarcely  split  it  for  the  sake  of 
a  principle.  At  present  the  popular 
opinion,  founded  a  good  deal  on  a  tra- 
ditionary sentiment,  is,  that  such  a 
sepamtion  would  be  disastrous  to 
both  sections.  I  think  very  differ- 
ently. The  interests  of  Texas  and 
Maine  are  too  far  opposed  to  be  con- 
fided to  the  same  FeaisralCtovemment. 
When  this  feeling  becomes  popular, 
as  I  think  it  must,  the  North  will 
perhaps  find  that  their  interest  and 
their  principle  united  may  induce 
them  to  force  upon  the  South  that 
crisis  for  which,  when  in  power,  the 
latter  alone  would  not  suffice,  and 
both  parties  having  begun  to  regard 
with  complacency  an  event  whidi  is 
now  only  mentioned  with  regret, 
if  not  actual  horror,  a  separation 
might  be  amicably  effected,  and  two 
noble  republics  might  be  formed,  each 
better  able  to  develop  their  varied 
resources,  and,  by  the  increase  of  their 
commerce,  to  exchange  more  abun- 
dantly for  the  wealth  of  Europe  the 
teemmg  produce  of  the  West 
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THB  VOYAOB  OF  THE  "  FOX"  IN  THE  ABCTIC  SFAS. 


Thi  gallant  officer,  Captain  F.  L. 
M'Clintock,  whoee  great  good  for- 
tone  it  has  been  to  bring  to  a  suc- 
oeesfol  isgue  the  long-prosecated 
search  for  Sir  John  Frankun  and  his 
companions,  deserves  at  our  hands  a 
Imet  notice  of  his  previous  career  in 
the  Arctic  seas,  berore  we  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  his  simple  and  sailor- 
like narration  of  the  remarkable  voy- 
age of  the  yacht  "Fox."  The  modesty 
and  unassumiDg  nature  of  real  worth 
have  seldom  been  more  charmingly 
exemplified  than  in  the  steady,  un- 
wavering good  service  of  this  ex- 
plorer; and  we  feel  under  much 
obligation  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Dnblin,  and  especially  to  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hau^hton,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Geology  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  for  having  early  in  the  day 
appreciated  the  merits  of  Captain, 
then  Lieutenant,  M'Clintock ;  ana 
by  kindly  support  and  countenance 
encouraged  tae  young  sailor  not  only 
to  labour  as  a  collector  in  specimens 
of  natural  history  and  geology,  but 
to  record  much  interesting  informa- 
tion in  a  series  of  valuable  though 
unpretending^  papers  read  before  that 
Iftamed  Society.  It  is  from  these 
and  other  sources  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  state  that,  as  early  as  1848, 
Lieutenant  M'Clintock  entered  into 
the  search  for  Franklin,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  that  distin- 
guished navigator.  Admiral,  but  then 
Ci^itaiD,  Sir  James  Ross,  who,  with 
Commander  J.  Bird,  proceedea  into 
the  Arctic  seas  witn  an  expedition 
consisting  of  H.M.S.  Enterprise  and 
Livestigator.  It  was  under  that 
great  Arctic  navigator  that  Lieu- 
tenant M'Clintock  acquired  expe- 
rience which,  in  after  years,  he  was 
to  turn  to  such  excellent  account; 
and  perhaps  nothing  stunps  the  re- 
putation of  Sir  James  Koss  with 
nigher  lustre  than  the  discoveries 


subsequently  made  by  his  follower ; 
for  they  go  to  prove  that,  so  far  as 
themdgment  of  Ross  was  concerned 
in  tne  steps  he  took  to  rescue  Frank- 
lin, he  foresaw,  with  intuitive  genius, 
the  measures  that  were  exactly  ne- 
cessary; and  had  Franklin  or  his 
.officers  been  more  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  placing  records  in 
cairns  at  the  spots  they  visited,  and 
stated  the  direction  they  were  going, 
and  their  intentions  as  to  the  rature, 
there  can  now  be  but  little  doubt 
that  Sir  James  Ross  would  have  ar- 
rived in  time  to  have  saved,  if  not 
life,  at  any  rate  all  the  records  of  that 
sad  but  glorious  expedition.*  It  is 
but  justice  to  Sir  «James  Ross  that 
this  much  should  be  said.  The 
Enterprize  and  Investigator  could 
only  reach  Leopold  Harbour  at  the 
western  extreme  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
owing  to  the  ice-choked  condition  of 
Barrow's  Straits.  There  the  winter 
of  1848-49  was  passed,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1849  Sir  James  Ross 
laid  down  two  important  directions 
whereon  todeq)aton  sledge  searching- 
parties.  The  one  was  across  to  Cape 
Hurd,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Beechey  Island,  wherein  we  now 
know  Franklin  had  wintered  in 
1845-46,  and  the  other  and  largest 
party  Koss  conducted  down  the  east 
shore  of  Peel  Sound  towards  King 
William's  Land,  upon  the  very  route 
which,  we  are  assured^  FrankBn  took 
in  his  last  disastrous  voyage.  It  was 
in  the  execution,  and  not  m  the  con- 
ception of  his  plans  that  Sir  James 
Roes  fiEoled.  and  that  too  from  causes 
over  whicn  he  had  no  control 
Arctic  sledgin|[  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  the  equipment  was  sadly  de- 
fective, and  tne  officers  of  the  navy 
very  ignorant  of  its  nature  or  n^uire- 
ments.  The  party  with  Sir  James 
Ross,  under  whom  was  Lieutenant 
M'Cuntock,  consisted  of  twelve  men ; 


A  Narrative  of  ike  Diteovery  of  the  Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  hi$  Companions, 
By  Captain  M'CLnfTOOE,  JLlf.,  LL.D.    John  Marrey,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  abeence  of  records  arose  firom  a  firm  conviction  in 
their  minds  that  they  would  make  a  speedy  and  safe  passage  to  Behring's  Straits ; 
and  if  any  one  came  to  aid  them,  it  would  be  by  meeting  them  via  those  Straits,  and 
that  no  one  would  think  of  following  upon  their  tndl. 
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tkey  marched  what  was  in  those  days 
considered  a  great  distance— or  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles — on  the  out- 
ward journey,  and  yet  found  no  trace 
to  show  that  their  services  had  heen 
in  the  right  direction  :  they  returned 
to  the  ships  with  nearly  half  the 
party  entirely  broken  down  by  dis- 
ease and  excessiye  labour,  after  a 
journey  of  five  hundred  miles,  a  dis- 
tance which  was  a  great  feat  at  that 
period.  Ill-luck  for  the  first  time  in . 
Koss's  career  followed  him ;  the  party 
which  had  risited  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  Franklin's  winter-quar- 
ters failed  to  find  any  traces^  and 
when,  on  the  opening  of  the  ice  m  the 
summer  of  1849,  Sir  James  Ross 
sailed  out  of  Leopold  Harbour  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  farther 
westward,  his  expedition  was  caught 
in  the  grip  of  tne  Polar  Pack,  and 
swept  by  it,  nolens  voUnsAnio  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  after  a  dangerous 
drift  in  the  ice  of  nearly  twelve 
hundred  miles.  This  was  the  first 
experience  our  seamen  had  had  of  the 
danger  of  being  beset  in  those  great 
ice-streams  which,  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, are  ever  flowing  from  the  nolo 
to  the  equator.  Lieutenant  M'Olin- 
tock  had  not  been  an  unobservant 
sharer  in  the  labours  and  dangers  of 
this  remarkable  voyaee ;  he  saw  that, 
to  render  the  search  for  Franklin 
effective,  great  distances  must  be  ac- 
complished on  foot,  with  sledges ;  and 
that  men  and  sledges,  rather  than 
ships,  must  be  the  means  to  the  end. 
He  turned  a  close  and  naturally  ana- 
lytical attention  to  the  following 
points :  the  reduction  of  the  weights 
carried  on  the  sledges,  an  improv- 
ed and  nutritious  dietary,  calculated 
to  support  the  seamen  under  exces- 
sive fatigue,  in  a  r^on  incapable 
of  supporting  even  the  hardy  Es- 
quimaux ;  and,  lastly,  an  altera- 
tion in  the  form  and  fitting  of  the 
sledges  and  tents.  At  these  improve- 
ments he  steadily  and  constantly 
laboured,  and  freely  gave  the  results 
of  his  experiments  and  experience 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  service. 
Tne  expedition  of  1851-52  under  Ad- 
miral Horatio  Austin,  as  well  as  all 
subsequent  ones,  adopted  M'Clin- 
tock's  views,  or  improv^  upon  them  ; 
and  the  grand  result  has  been,  that 
our  seamen  and  officers  have  subse- 
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quently  accomplished  distances  which 
would  astonish  men  in  even  temper- 
ate climes ;  throughout  fearful  tem- 
peratures, even  as  low  as  75*  below 
the  freezing-point  of  water,  sledging 
was  steadily  and  safely  prosecuted  ; 
the  loss  of  life  was  brought  dovm  to 
so  low  an  average  that  gobemouches 
in  England  began  to  declare  the 
labour  and  climate  must  be  most 
enviable :  and  before  the  sailing 
of  the  Fox  upon  her  memorable 
voyage,  M'Olintock  assures  us  that 
no  less  than  a  distance  equal  to  forty 
thousand  miles!  had  been  travelled 
over  by  a  hundred  sledge  -  parties 
within  the  Arctic  zone— a  very  large 
fraction  of  that  wonderful  distance 
had  been  the  share  of  the  gallant 
and  ingenious  officer,  who  may  be 
said  to  be  the  real  discoverer  of 
Arctic  sledge-travelling.  Throughout 
eleven  long  years  Lieutenant,  Com- 
mander, and  now  Captain  M'Clintock, 
persevered  in  the  search  for  Frank- 
lin's Expedition ;  no  failure  seems 
to  have  daunted  him,  or  made  him 
hopeless  of  ultimate  success.  Indeed 
it  appears  as  if  ripened  experience 
of  those  regions  of  frost  and  ice  only 
strengthened  his  views,  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  which  hung  over 
Franklin's  fate  merely  depended  up- 
on steady  perseverance,  a  quality  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  abounded, 
judging  alone  by  the  voyage  of  the 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1657  that 
Lady  Franklin,  rather  than  leave 
the  fate  of  her  heroic  husband  in  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  it  then  was. 
determined  to  equip  at  her  personal 
expense  a  small  vessel,  and  send  it 
to  endeavour  to  reach  King  William's 
Land,  whence,  there  was  no  doubt, 
must  have  travelled  the  party  of  offi- 
cers and  men  from  the  "Erebus"  and 
"Terror,"  reported  by  Esquimaux  to 
have  died  at  the  mouth  or  the  Great 
Fish  River.  The  Qovernment  and 
Admii^ty  could  no  longer  hope  to 
save  life  by  sending  out  expeditions 
in  search  of  Franklin,  and,  with  a 
strange  want  of  generosity,  they  cared 
not  to  save  the  records  of  Franklin's 
voyage,  and  did  not  seem  to  desire  to 
secure  to  that  distinguished  naviga- 
tor the  honour,  which  at  their  deare 
he  had  perished  in  securing  to  his 
country.    The  wife  of  FnuSdin  de- 
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termined  to  mako  one  last  efifort,  with 
all  available  funds  of  her  own,  aided 
by  generous  contributions  from  many 
kind  friends,  to  place,  beyond  aU 
doubt  the  &te  of  the  crews  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror,  as  well  as  to  secure 
to  her  husband  and  his  comrades  the 
fame  of  beinff  the  first  discoverer  of 
the  North-West  Passage.  Her  self- 
sacrifice  has  been  crowned  with  per- 
fect success,  and  Lady  Franklin  nas 
won  a  niche  in  Engfish  history,  to 
which  time  will  only  add  fresh  lustre: 
With  ^£7500  of  her  own,  and  £2900 
from  her  friends.  Lady  Franklin  was 
able  to  equip  and  pay  the  crew  of  the 
"  Fox  "  during  two  years  and  a  half. 
They  numbered,  indudin^j  officers, 
only  twenty-five  souls,  and  it  is  truly 
wonderful  to  read  how  so  small  a 
parhr  in  a  little  yacht,  only  170  tons 
ourden,  could  do  so  much  in  seas 
where  huge  expeditions  have  often 
£Etiled.  A&  the  officers  were  volun- 
teers, and  perhaps  the  best  test  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  reigned  amonest 
them  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
one  of  them,  Captain  Allen  Young,  of 
the  mercantile  marine,  not  only  tl^ew 
up  a  lucrative  appointment  to  share 
in  this  chivalrous  enterprise,  but 
added  from  his  private  purse  ;^00  to 
the  general  fima.  To  such  men,  un- 
der the  eneigetio  and  persevering 
M'Clintock,  all  things  were  pos- 
sible, and  it  needed  a  great  deal 
more,  as  we  see,  than  one  failure 
to  cross  the  great  belt  of  ice  which 
barred  their  road  in  Baffin's  Bay, 
to  make  them  desist  from  the  gener- 
ous cause  which  thev  had  so  gal- 
lantly undertaken.  The  summer  of 
1857  was  one  of  those  unfortunate 
''  close  seasons,"  as  the  whalers  term 
them,  in  which  the  polar-pack  lies 
pressed  together  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  navigator  may  not  pass 
through  it  to  the  open  water  bevond. 
At  such  seasons  the  fishermen  do  not 
attempt  the  hazardous  experiment  of 
battling  through  it ;  the  little  "  Fox." 
however,  came  expressly  to  Baflin  s 
Bav  to  dare  all  tnings.  and  by  day 
and  by  night,  for  more  than  a  month, 
was  struggling  to  find  a  path  through 
or  roundthis  pAck  into  the  water- 
space  whence  it  had  come.  The 
battle  was  an  unequal  one :  Sep- 
tember came  in,  followed  by  an 
Arctic  winter,  and  on  lOth  September 
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they  became  hopelessly  beset  in  Mel- 
ville Bay,  when  only  twenty-Jive 
miUsfrom  open  water — water  which 
M'01intock*s  experience  told  him 
would  at  that  season  extend  to  I^m- 
caster  Sound. 

In  modest,  uncomplaining  strain, 
the  gallant  Captain  describes  the 
disappointment  of  himself  and  his 
companions ;  yet  th^  seem  to  think 
far  more  of  '*  poor  Lady  Franklin" 
than  of  themselves.  In  a  similarly  un- 
pretending style,  he  tells  of  that  long 
and  dangerous  ice-drift  throughout 
the  winter  of  1857-58,  and  finds  time 
to  narrate  many  an  interesting  anec- 
dote of  Greenland  experiences,  told 
by  Carl  Petersen,  a  worthy  Dane, 
whose  name  we  recognise  as  an  old 
associate  of  our  English  sailors  in 
Arctic  enterprise. 

The  tiny  "Fox,"  two  huge  icebergs, 
and  a  continent  of  broken-up  ice,  re- 
frozen  together,  sweep  dovm  in  com- 
pany from  the  upper  part  of  Baffin's 
Bay  into  the  Atlantic  ocean— a  cease- 
less mysterious  march  occasioned  by 
current,  but  accelerated  much  by  the 
fierce  storms  which,  during  the  win- 
ter season,  blow  from  the  night-en- 
veloped pole.  In  April  1869,  after 
an  imprisonment  of  242  days,  our 
countrymen  experienced  a  fearful  tem- 
pest in  the  pack,  which  broke  it  up 
and  liberated  them  :  they  found  them 
selves  1194  geographical,  or  1385 
statute  miles,  sotUhward  of  the  spot 
at  which  they  were  first  caught  in 
the  ice !  The  description  of  that  ice- 
storm,  and  of  their  providential  de- 
liverance, are  told  in  words  all  the 
more  graphic  from  their  touching 
simplicity:  and  the  Captain  thus 
modestly  describes  his  feelings  after 
safely  conducting  his  noble  little 
vessel  through  no  ordinary  trial  of 
nerve  and  skill : — 

''  After  yesterday's  experience,  I  can 
understand  how  men's  hair  has  turned 
grey  in  a  few  hours.  Had  self-reliance 
been  my  only  support  and  hope,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  I  might  have  illus- 
trated the  fact.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  did  my  best  to  insure  our 
safety,  looked  as  stoical  as  possible,  and 
inwardly  trusted  that  Qod  would  favour 
our  exertions.  What  a  release  ours  has 
been,  not  only  from  ei^t  months*  im- 
prisonment, but  from  the  perils  of  that 
one  day  t  Had  our  vessel  been  destroyed 
after  Uie  ice  broke  up,  there  remained 
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no  hope  for  us.  But  we  haye  been 
brought  safely  through,  and  are  truly 
grateful,  I  hope  and  belieye." 

All  is  not  ^loom  and  danger,  how- 
ever, in  a  winter^s  drift  in  a  polar 
pack,  for  we  find  much  to  show  how 
these  naval  worthies  found  time  and 
opportunity  to  be  merry  under  the 
most  apparently  adverse  circumstan- 
ces :  ana  there  is  a  dry  humour  in 
some  of  the  tales,  which  shows  that 
even  wit  does  not  freeze  up  in  an 
Arctic  winter.  Let  us  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  diaiy  of  November  29, 
1857  ;— 

"  Keen  biting  winds  from  the  north- 
west/' says  Captain  'IfClintock.  *'  No 
cracks  in  the  ice,  therefore  no  seals.  Grey 
dawn  at  ten  o'clock,  and  dark  at  two. 
The  moon  is  everywhere  the  sailor's 
friend — she  is  a  source  of  comfort  to  us 
here.  Nothing  to  excite  conyersation, 
except  an  occasional  inroad  of  the  dogs 
in  search  of  food ;  this  generally  occurs 
at  night.  Wheneyer  the  deck-light 
which  bums  under  the  housing  happens 
to  go  out,  they  scale  the  steep  snow 
banking,  and  rush  round  the  deck  like 
wolyes.  '  Why,  bless  you,  sir,  the  wery 
moment  that  there  light  goes  out,  and 
the  quartermaster  turns  his  back,  they 
makes  a  regular  aortee,  and  in  they  all 
comes,'  'But  tcha^  do  they  come  in, 
Haryey  ? '  •  Where,  sir  ?  why  etery- 
wheres  ;  they  makes  no  more  to  do,  but 
in  they  comes,  clean  over  all.'  Not  long 
ago  old  Haryey  was  chief  quartermaster 
in  a  line-of-battle  ship,  and  a  regular 
magnet  to  all  the  younger  midshipmen.  • 
He  would  spin  them  yams  by  the  hour 
during  the  night-watches  about  the  won- 
ders of  the  sea,  and  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions in  particular — its  bears,  its  ice- 
bergs, and  still  more  terrific '  auroras, 
roaring  and  flashing  about  the  ship 
enough  to  frighten  a  fellow  1 ' " 

We  may  not,  however,  delay  longer 
over  this  portion  of  the  narrative, 
but  proceed  to  the  second  summer 
operations  of  the  "  Fox  " ;  for  without 
any  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  calmly, 
as  if  no  other  measures  were  possible, 
her  gallant  captain  and  crew  turned 
their  steps  northward  from  Davis 
Straits,  whither  they  had  been  drift- 
ed, ana  again,  like  "good  men  and 
true,"  proceeded  to  do  what  they  had 
faile^d  to  accomplish  in  that  first  un- 
lucky season.  The  year  1858  was 
as  propitious  as  that  of  1857  had 
been  otherwise,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  accident  of  a  really  alarm- 
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ing  nature,  when  the  vessel  perched 
herself  upon  a  rock  with  a  falling 
tide,  and  nearly  tumbled  over,  before 
the  returning  flood  enabled  them 
to  extricate  her,  there  was  no  very 
serious  obstacle  to  their  progress  into 
Lancaster  Sound,  which  highway  to 
the  "North-West"  they  entered  by  the 
month  of  July.  We  need  not  stay 
to  point  out  more  than  the  fact  that 
Captain  MHI^lintock,  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, perfectly  cleared  up  all 
the  thousand  and  one  stories  eman- 
ating from  whalers  and  Esouimaux, 
of  some  of  the  "  white  men  having 
been  seen  liiere,  and  that  he  dis- 
covered a  new  fishing -ground  for 
whales  up  Pond's  Inlet,  which  may 
hereafter  prove  of  no  small  .import- 
ance to  our  enterprising  merchants 
and  whaling  seamen  of  Aberdeen  and 
Hull  On  the  15th  August  185b, 
we  find  the  "Fox"  at  Beechey 
Iriand,  in  that  bay  where,  as  we 
have  long  known,  Franklin  passed 
his  winter  of  1845-46,  and  with  which 
the  writings  of  subsequent  explorers 
have  made  the  public  tolerably  con- 
versant. Here  Captain  M^intock 
completed  his  stock  of  provisions 
from  the  immense  depdt  left  at  Nor- 
thumberland House  oy  Belcher  and 
Inidefield,  and  under  its  gloomv 
cliSfs  he  erected  a  monument  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted ;  the 
epitaph  by  Lady  Franklin  runs  as 
follows :— •**  To  the  memory  of  Frank- 
lin. Crozier,  Fitigames,  and  all  their 
gallant  brother  officers  and  faithful 
companions  who  have  suffered  and 
perished  in  the  cause  of  science  and 
the  service  of  their  country.  The 
Tablet  is  erected  near  the  spot  where 
thev  passed  their  first  Arctic  winter, 
and  whence  they  issued  forth  to  con- 
quer difficulties  or  to  die.  It  com- 
memorates the  grief  of  their  admir- 
ing countrymen  and  friends,  and  the 
anguish,  subdued  by  foith,  of  her 
who  has  lost  in  the  leader  of  the 
expedition  the  most  devoted  and 
affectionate  of  husbands.**  A  more 
fitting  record,  or  more  heart-stirring 
words,  could  hardly  be  conceived ;  and 
it  will  touch  the  best  feelings  of  those 
seamen  who,  in  future  generations, 
may.  in  enterprises  equally  bold, 
reacn  this  lone  spot,  now  so  hallowed 
in  the  minds  or  all  who  hold  our 
glory  dear  as  the  greatest  of  mari^ 
time  nations. 
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Sailing  from  Beechey  Island,  our 
modem  paladins  steered  away  with 
flowing  sheet,  and  but  slightly  checked 
by  ioe,  to  Capes  Walker  and  Bunny 
in  the  south-west,  those  gloomy  yet 
picturesque  portals  to  the  channel 
known  until  now  as  that  of  Peel, 
bat  fated  to  bear  hereafter  the  name 
of  Franklin,  in  commemoration  of  its 
having  been  the  path  to  death  and 
fame  of  his  noble  expedition.  Down 
it  for  twenty-five  miles  M'Clintock 
advanced,  until  ice  was  seen  stretch- 
ing across  from  shore  to  shore.  On 
his  left  lay  those  precipices  of  North 
Somerset,  along  which,  m  1848^  Cajpt. 
M'Clintock  had  travelled  with  Sir 
James  Ross,  as  previously  recount- 
ed ;  on  the  other,  the  equally  barren 
but  far  more  navigable  coasts  of 
Prince  of  Wales*  I^d.  He  could 
not  but  feel  certain  that  down  this 
strait  Franklin  had  sailed  in  some 
more  favourable  season,  or  perhaps 
later  in  the  year ;  and  it  was  a  ques- 
tion which  liad  to  be  quickly  decided, 
whether  he,  in  the  "  Fox,"  should  re- 
main where  he  was,  and  run  the 
chance  of  the  strait  opening  in  a  fort- 
night ;  or,  instead  of  doing  so^  turn 
back  to  Regent's  Inlet  and  proceed 
down  to  Beliot  Strait,  where  he  would 
be  sure  of  being  within  easy  access 
of  King  William's  Land  for  sledges, 
even  should  that  strait  prove  likewise 
to  be  closed  this  season.  M*Clintock 
decided  at  any  rate  to  visit  Beliot 
Strait,  even  if  he  afterwards  returned 
to  Peel  Sound ;  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  "  Fox,**  under  sail  and  steam,  was 
rattling  back  towarder  Regent's  Inlet. 
By  August  Slst  she  luid  entered 
Beliot  Strait,  and  was  battling  her 
way  to  the  westward.  Three  several 
times  did  Capt.  M'Clintock  strive  to 
pass  through  this  remarkable  strait 
into  that  arctic  sea,  which  washes 
the  shores  of  North  America.  We 
need  only  give  one  instance  of  how 
he  was  foil^  in  his  endeavours  : — 

"  To^ay  an  unspariDg  use  of  Bteam 
and  canvasB  forced  the  ship  eight  miles 
further  west :  we  were  theu  about  half- 
way through  Beliot  Strait !  Its  western 
capes  are  lofty  bluffs,  such  as  may  be 
distinguished  fifty  miles  distant  in  clear 
weather:  between  them  there  was  a 
clear  broad  channel,  but  five  or  six  miles 
of  close  heavy  pack  intervened — the 
sole  obstacle  to  our  progress.    Of  course 
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this  pack  will  speedily  disperse :  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  should  feel  elated  at 
such  a  glorious  prospect,  and  content  to 
bide  our  time  in  the  security  of  Dep6t 
Bay.  A  feeling  of  tranquillity,  of  earnest, 
hearty  satis&ction  has  come  over  us. 
There  is  no  appearance  amongst  us  of 
anything  boastful ;  we  have  all  experi- 
enced too  keenly  the  vicissitudes  of 
Arctic  voyaging  to  admit  of  such  a  feel- 
ing. 

"At  the  turn  of  tide  we  perceived 
that  we  were  being  carried,  together 
with  the  pack,  back  to  the  eastward. 
Every  moment  our  velocity  was  increased ; 
and  presently  we  were  dismayed  at 
seeing  grounded  ice  near  us,  but  were 
very  quickly  swept  past  it,  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  six  miles  an  hour,  though  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  rocks,  and  of 
instant  destruction.  As  soon  as  we  pos- 
sibly could,  we  got  clear  of  the  packed 
ice,  and  left  it  to  be  wildly  hurled  about 
by  various  whirlpools  and  rushes  of  the 
tide,  until  finally  carried  out  into  Brent- 
ford Bay.  The  ice-masses  were  laige, 
and  dashed  violently  against  each  other, 
and  th«  rocks  lay  at  some  distance  off 
the  southern  shore.  We  had  a  fortunate 
escape  from  such  dangerous  company.** 

The  little  "  Fox"  stood  but  little 
chance  in  a  struggle  against  blocks  of 
ice,  each  quite  as  heavv  as  she  was.  in 
a  six-knot  tide;  and  when,  after 
a  survey  of  the  western  ocean  from  a 
lofty  cape,  the  leader  saw  that  it  was 
still  covered  with  ice,  which  would 
only  break  up  with  the  early  winter 
gales,  he  fam  sought  shelter  and 
winter-quaAersin  a  small  bay  on  the 
shores  of  North  Somerset,  and  imme- 
diately set  to  work  to  place  depOts 
of  provisions  out  upon  tne  routes  his 
sledges  would  have  to  travel  in  the 
spring  of  1859.  These  autumn  sledge- 
parties  were  undertakings  of  no  or- 
dinary danger  and  diffictuty ;  for  the 
violence  of  the  storms,  fearful  snow- 
drifts, and  unexpected  disruption  ot 
ice,  nigh  causea  the  loss  of  Lieut. 
Hobson*s  party,  and  entailed  much 
suffering  upon  all.  This  arduous 
duty  executed,  they  prepared  to  pass 
another  and  second  winter  of  dark- 
ness and  monotony— but  not  before 
the  sportsman  and  naturalist  had 
rumniaged  every  valley  and  sheltered 
slope,  and  satisfied  themselves  that 
they,  at  any  rate,  had  not  fallen  upon 
one  of  those  pleasant  places  **  abound- 
ing in  game  and  salmon^**  of  which 
they  who  have  never  visited  those 
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lands  are  prone  to  write  and  talk. 
Failing  venison  and  salmon  steaks, 
they.  Bke  wise  men^  made  the  best 
of  what  Providence  sent  them,  and 
they  were  by  no  means  squeamish, 
provided  it  was  fresh  meat  In  these 
gastronomic  feats,  Petersen's  experi- 
ences in  Greenland  stood  them  in 
good  stead.  That  worth;^  Dane 
seemed  to  have  a  keen  digestion,  and 
not  over-delicate  taste.  vog-muUon, 
however,  he  could  not  even  lure  our 
gallant  countrymen  to  undertake, 
though  they  agreed  with  him  that 
**  olaowls  and  peregrine  falcons  toere 
the  best  beef  in  t?ie  country ,  and  the 
young  birds  tender  and  white  as 
chicJcens  /**  and,  indeed,  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  worthy  Captain  quite  warms 
up  in  his  reminiscences  of  such  luxu- 
ries ''  as  thin  frozen  slices  of  seal's 
fat!" 

Winter  passed  as  pleasantly  as  it 
may  in  74''  north  latitude ;  the  sun 
returned ;  there  was  light  without 
warmth ;  but  with  the  experience  of 
so  many  seasons  of  sled^g,  and  the 
perfect  equipment  of  his  men.  Cap- 
tain M'Clintock  at  once  nut  forth 
his  parties  to  cariy  forward  the  de- 
pots of  provision,  and  to  strive  to 
pick  up  some  clue  bv  which  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Franklin's  ships  had 
been  beset  or  wrecked  north  or  south 
of  his  present  position.  Captain 
Allen  Young  started  to  the  north- 
west for  Prince  of  Wales'  Land ;  Cap- 
tain M'Clintock  towards  the  Mag- 
netic Pole. 

"  For  several  days  this  seyere  weather 
continued,  the  mercury  of  my  artificial 
horizon  remaining  frozen  (its  freezing- 
point  is  — 89*) ;  and  our  rum,  at  first 
thick  like  treacle,  required  thawing 
latterly,  when  the  more  fluid  and  stronger 
part  had  been  used.  We  travelled  each 
day  until  dusk,  and  then  were  occupied 
for  a  couple  of  houn  in  building  our 
snow-hut  The  four  walls  were  run  up 
until  b\  feet  high,  inclining  inwards  as 
much  as  possible ;  over  these  our  tent 
was  laid  to  form  a  roof ;  we  could  not 
afford  the  time  necessary  to  construct  a 
dome  of  snow." 

One  day's  routine  will  suffice  to 
depict  what  the  work*  and  suffering 
of  these  early  spring  journeys  must 
have  been  : — 

'*  Our  equipment  consisted  of  a  veiy 
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small  brown-holland  tent,  macintosh 
floor-doth,  and  felt  robes ;  besides  this, 
each  man  had  a  bag  of  double  blanket- 
ing, and  a  i>air  of  fur  boots  to  sleep  in. 
We  wore  mocassins  over  the  pieces  of 
blanket  in  which  our  feet  were  wrapped 
up,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  change 
of  this  foot-gear,  carried  no  spare  clothes. 
The  daily  routine  was  as  follows : — 1  led 
the  way  j  Petersen  and  Thompson  fol- 
lowed, conducting  their  sledges ;  and  in 
this  manner  we  trudged  on  for  eightor  ten 
houn  witliout  halting,  except  when  ne- 
cessary to  disentangle  the  dog-harness. 
When  we  halted  for  the  night,  Thomp- 
son and  I  usually  sawed  out  the  blocks 
of  compact  snow  and  carried  them  to 
Petersen,  who  acted  as  the  master  mason 
in  building  the  snow  hut :  the  hour  and 
a  half  or  two  houre  usually  employed 
in  erecting  the  edifice  was  Uie  most  dis- 
agreeable part  of  the  day's  labour,  for, 
in  addition  to  being  alr^y  well  tired 
and  desiring  repose,  we  became  thorough- 
ly chilled  whilst  standing  about  When 
the  hut  was  finished,  the  dogs  were  fed, 
and  here  the  great  difficulty  was  to  in- 
sure the  weaker  ones  their  full  share  in  the 
scramble  for  supper;  then  commenced 
the  operation  of  unpacking  the  sledge, 
and  carrying  into  our  hut  everything  ne- 
cessary for  ourselves,  such  as  provudou 
and  sleeping  gear,  as  well  as  all  boots, 
fur  mittens,  and  even  the  sledge  dog- 
harness,  to  prevent  the  dogs  from  eating 
them  during  our  sleeping  hours.  The 
door  was  now  blocked  up  with  snow,  the 
cooking-lamp  lighted,  foot-gear  changed, 
diary  written  up,  watches  wound,  sleep- 
ing bags  wriggled  into,  pipes  lighted,  and 
the  merits  of  the  various  dogs  discussed, 
until  supper  was  ready;  the  supper 
swallowed,  the  upper  robe  or  coverlet 
was  pulled  over,  and  then  to  sleep. 

**  Next  morning  came  breakfiist,  a 
struggle  to  get  into  frozen  mocassins, 
after  which  the  sledges  were  packed,  and 
another  day's  march  commenced. 

"  In  theae  little  huts  we  usually  slept 
warm  enough,  although  latterly,  when 
our  blankets  and  clothes  became  loaded 
with  ice,  we  felt  the  cold  severely.  When 
our  low  doorway  was  carefully  blocked  up 
with  snow,  and  the  cooking-lamp  alight, 
the  temperature  quickly  rose,  so  that  the 
walls  became  glazed,  and  our  bedding 
thawed ;  but  the  cooking  over,  or  the 
doorway  partially  opened,  it  as  quickly 
fell  again,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
sleep,  or  to  hold  a  pannikin  of  hoi  tea 
without  pulling  on  our  mitts,  so  intense 
was  the  cold.'' 

Thus,  with  toil  and  sufifering,  have 
all  our  gallant  explorers  opened  up 
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that  vast  extent  oi*  coantrjr  which  lies 
between  Greenland  and  Behring's 
Straits,  and  nothing  will  conyey  a 
better  idea  of  the  extraordinary  addi- 
tions which  h&ve  been  made  in  those 
redons  to  our  geographical  know- 
ledge, than  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  two  excellent  maps  which  Mr 
Murray  has  very  wisely  given  us  in 
this  work — namely,  the  chart  of  the 
Arctic  regions  as  tiaey  were  known  to 
Tis  when  Franklin  sailed  in  1845, 
and  that  of  the  same  quarter  of  the 
globe  in  1859.  Our  Arctic  navigators 
and  explorers  need  no  better  monu- 
ment tnan  this  noble  result  of  their 
exertions. 

On  March  1,  1859,  Capt.  M'Clin- 
tock  met  Esquimaux,  and  from  them 
learnt  that  one  of  the  ships  (the  long- 
sought  ships  "Erebus"  and  "Ter- 
ror, for  there  could  be  no  others), 
"  had  been  crushed  by  the  ice  out  in 
the  sea  to  the  west  of  King  William's 
Land,  but  that  all  the  people  landed 
safely.*'  They  told,  likewise,  of  white 
men  having  died  upon  an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river :  and  with  this 
meagre  information  M*01intock  was 
fain  to  be  content ;  it  pointed  to  King 
William's  Land  as  the  place  where 
one  of  the  vessels  would  be  found, 
and  he  hastened  back  to  the  "Fox" 
to  eauip  and  start  his  parties  for 
their  long  summer  journeys.  The  un- 
certainty as  to  the  second  ship  com- 
pelled him  to  again  send  Capt  Allen 
Young  to  Prince  of  Wales'  Land,  in 
case  one  of  Franklin's  ships  might 
have  been  wrecked  there.  Subse- 
quent information  disproved  this 
supposition,  but  Allen  Young  did 
right  good  service  :  he  added  a  great 
deal  of  new  coast-line  to  our  charts 
—  proved  the  insularity  of  Prince 
of  Wales'  Land  —  discovered  the 
M'Clintock  channel— corrected  Capt. 
Osbom's  position  of  1851,  and  fully 
confirmed  the  opinions  of  that  officer, 
as  well  as  those  of  Captain  Ommaney , 
as  to  the  impenetrable  nature  of  the 
ice-stream  which  encumbers  that 
Strait,  and  the  north-cast  shores  of 
Victoria  and  Albert  Land.  Captain 
M'Clintock  and  Lieutenant  Hobson, 
in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  towards 
King  William's  Land  and  the  Great 
Fish  River.  Nothing  was  found  on 
the  western  or  southern  coasts  of 
King  William's  Land;  and  the  estu- 
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ary  of  the  Great  Fish  River  as  well 
as  Montreal  Island  were  equally 
bare  of  traces  of  the  lost  expedition. 
The  Esquimaux  had  swept  away  all 
relics  of  Franklin's  peojue  in  these 
quarters,  thoueh  most  or  those  relics 
of  an  imperishable  character  have 
been  subsequently  recovered  by  Dr 
Rae  in  Repulse  Bay,  and  by  Capt. 
MClintock.  There  was,  however, 
a  wonderful  paucity  of  natives  in 
all  the  extent  of  coast  above  alluded 
to ;  indeed,  beyond  the  Esquimaux 
at  the  Magnetic  Pole  in  Boothia,  Cap- 
tain M'Clintock  only  encountered 
one  more  village  of  ten  or  twelve 
snow-huts  with  inhabitants  on  King 
William's  Land  and  near  Cai>e  Nor- 
ton. Some  additional  information  was 
gleaned  from  them  of  a  trivial  nature ; 
instead  of  one  ship,  they  now  spoke  of 
two;  but  described  one  as  naving 
sunk  when  the  ice  broke  up— the 
other  had  evidently  been  drifted  sde- 
ly  into  some  position  which  was  with- 
in their  haunts.  The  puty  at  Cape 
Norton  had  visited  this  wreck,  and 
described  their  journey  to  her  as 
occupying  five  days. 

''  One  day  up  the  inlet,  still  in  eight, 
and  one  day  overiand ;  thia  would  carry 
them  to  the  weetem  coast  of  King  Wil- 
liam's Land.  They  added  that  but 
little  now  remained  of  the  wreck  which 
was  accessible,  their  countrymen  hav- 
ing carried  almost  everything  away.  In 
answer  to  an  inquiry,  thev  said  she  was 
without  mastM.  The  question  gave  rise 
to  some  laughter  amongst  thom,  and 
they  spoke  to  each  other  of  Jlre,  from 
which  Petersen  thought  they  had  burnt 
the  masts  through  close  to  the  deck,  in 
order  to  get  them  down.  There  had 
been  many  books,  they  said,  but  all 
have  long  since  been  destroyed  by 
the  weather.  The  ship  was  forced  on 
shore  in  the  fall  of  the  year  by  the  ice. 
She  had  not  been  visited  during  the 
past  winter ;  and  an  old  woman  and  a 
boy  were  shown  to  us  who  were  the  last 
to  visit  the  wreck.  They  said  they  had 
been  at  it  during  the  close  of  the  winter 
of  1857-58. 

''Petersen  questioned  the  woman 
closely,  and  she  seemed  anxious  to  give 
all  the  information  in  her  power.  She 
said  many  of  the  white  men  dropped  by 
the  way  as  they  went  to  the  Qreat 
River — that  some  were  buried,  and 
some  were  not  She  did  not  herself 
witness  this,  but  the  Esquimaux  disco- 
vered their  bodies  during  the  winter 
followiDg." 
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The  allusion  to  fire  points  to  the 
possibility  of  the  second  vessel  hay- 
ing been  intentionally  or  accidentally 
burnt  by  the  natives,  as  an  easy  and 
barbarous  way  of  breaking  her  up 
for  the  nails  and  bolto,  or  pieces  of 
planking— all  so  precious  to  these 
savages.    At  any  rate,  she  no  longer 
existed  upon  the  south  or  western 
shores  of  king  William's  Land ;  but 
upon   that  west   coast,  between  a 
point  ten  miles  south  of  Gape  Her- 
schel,    where    the   skeleton    of    a 
European  sailor  was  discovered,  up 
to  Cape  Victory,  where  the  tale  of 
Franlain's  success   and   death,  to- 
gether with  the  subsequent  attempt 
of  the  crews  to  reach  tne  Great  Fish 
River,  was  found,  there  wasneeded  no 
Esquimaux  to  interpret  the  taleof  the 
melancholy  &te  of  those  M'Clintock 
sought    We  will  epitomise  the  in- 
formation he  and  lieutenaot  Hobson 
there  collected.    The  "  Erebus  '*  and 
"  Terror  "  wintered  at  Beechey  Island 
1845-46,  afber  having  in  the  same 
season  that  they  saued  from  Eng- 
land made  a  v^  remarkable  voyage 
up  Wellington  Channel,  and  down  a 
new  strait  (now  justly  named  after 
the  gallant  Crozier)  between  Bath- 
urst  and  Comwallis  Land.    Frank- 
lin thus  forestalled  in  that  direction 
all   the   discoveries  of  Penny,  De 
Haven,   Belcher,  and  Austin.     In 
1846  the  "Erebus"  and  "Terror" 
proceeded  towards  King  William's 
Land  ;  and  although  the  record  docs 
not  say  by  what  route,  still  the  con- 
current opinion  of  every  officer  who 
has  visited  the  channels  which  lie  on 
either  side  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Land, 
gives  it  in  favour  of  Franklin  hav- 
ing taken  the  route  between  Capes 
Walker    and   Bunny ;  though,    of 
course,  mere  theoristis,  like  Captains 
Sqow  and  Belcher^re  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  suppose  Frankbn  reached 
King  William's  Land  by  any  route 
they  are  pleased  to  fancy.     On  the 
12th  September  1846,  the  "Erebus" 
and  "  Terror"  were  firmly  beset  in  the 
ice  when  only  twelve  miles  distant 
from  the  low  and  dangerous  northern 
extremi^  of  King  William's  Leind, 
named  Cape  Felix.    They  were  evi- 
dently struggling  to  get  down  the 
west  coast  to  Cape  Herschel,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  for  two  rea- 
sons.   In  the  first  place,  the  chart 
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they  possessed  connected  King  Wil- 
liam's Land  with  Boothia  Felix,  and 
gave  no  hope  of  reaching  the  Ameri- 
can continent  by  steering  down  to 
the  south-eastward ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Cape  Herschel  was  only  ninety 
miles  off  to  the  south-west,  and  from 
it  they  knew  there  .was  water  com- 
munication all  the  way  to  Behring^s 
Straits;  nay,  more,  on  reaching  Cape 
Herschel,  the  discovery  of  the  nortn- 
west  passage  to  the  Indies  would  be 
accomplished — the  prize  they  had 
-already  risked  so  much  to  win. 

How  natural,  then,  that  they  should 
have  determined  to  fight  their  way 
down  that  shoal  and  dangerous  west- 
coast  of  King  William's  Land. 

We  next  hear  of  them  in  May  1847. 
when  Lieutenant  Graham  Core  and 
Mr  Des  Vceux  of  the  "  Erebus  "  land 
with  a  party  of  six  men  for  some 
purpose,  possibly  to  connect  the 
coast-line  oetween  the  two  known 
points — Capes  Herschel  and  Victory. 
They  tell  us,  in  a  few  brief  wordGs, 
that  "  all  was  well,  and  Sir  John 
Franklin  commanding  the  expedi- 
tion." A  twelvemonth  passes,  and 
the  record  is  again  opened,  and  in  a 
few  words  the  firm  hand  of  the  gal- 
lant Captain  Fitigames  reveals  to  us 
a  thrilling  tale  of  sorrow  and  suffering, 
heroically,  calmly  met.  Their  mu- 
lant,  loved  leader,  Franklin,  had  died 
on  the  11th  June  1847.  The  ships 
in  that  summer  only  drifted,  beset  in 
the  ice,  about  fifteen  miles.  Nine 
officers  and  fifteen  men  had  fallen ; 
amongst  them  Graham  Gore,  though 
not  until  after  he  had  become  a  com- 
mander through  the  death  of  Frank- 
lin. And  lastly,  on  the  22d  April, 
one  hundred  and  five  souls,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  original  expedition,  had 
abandoned  the  ships  under  the  orders 
of  Captains  Crozier  and  Fitzyames, 
and  were  striving  to  escape  death 
from  scurvy  and  starvation,  by  re- 
treating to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's territories,  up  the  Great  Fish 
River. 

This  information  was  written  in 
a  strong  hand,  which  is  recognised  as 
that  of  Fitzjames  ;  and  in  a  comer, 
under  the  very  infirm-looking  sig- 
nature of  Captain  Crozier,  we  find 
a  note  in  the  same  writing  as  the  rest 
of  the  record,  which  shows  that  these 
poor  starving  crews  commenced  their 
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march  firom  Cape  Yictoiy  upon  April 
26, 1848. 

After  this  no  more  written  infor- 
mation waj9  collected  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, except  the  melancholy  relics 
which  were  strewn  along  their  path, 
and  too  painfully  tell  their  own  tale. 
A  large  ooat  upon  a  sledge  was  found 
about  half-war  to  Cane  Herschel, 
and  Captain  M'CIintocK  thinks  she 
was  returning  to  the  ships  for  pro- 
visions. In  her  there  was  found  two 
skeletons,  and  a  little  tea  and  choco- 
late, but  no  other  provision.  What 
became  of  the  large  party  of  men  evi- 
dently necessary  to  drag  such  a  boat 
and  sledge,  in  tneir  then  debilitated 
condition,  we  shall  probably  never 
know ;  for  if  thej  found  her  too  heavy 
to  dra^,  and  tried  to  march  back  to 
the  ships,  with  the  intention  of  stay- 
ing in  tnem  until  death  released  them 
from  their  sufferings,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed the  ships  were  never  reached,  as 
the  Esquimaux  distinctlv  said  that 
they  only  found  one  skeleton  in  the 
vessel  that  fell  into  their  handa  If 
the  poor  men  fell  by  the  waysideu 
as  seems  likely  from  the  unburiea 
skeletons  found  in  the  boat,  and 
on  the  beach  near  Cape  Herschel — 
the  wolf  and  bear  would  soon  obli- 
terate all  traces  of  their  fate ;  and  if 
they  walked  and  fell  upon  the  smooth 
ice  of  the  strait,  a  short  distance  off 
shore,  the  summer  thaws  would 
soon  allow  the  bones  of  the  starved 
seamen  to  sink  through  the  ice  to 
their  long  rest  in  the  sea  beneath. 
Had  not  the  relics  brought  home  by 
Dr  Rae  in  1854,  and  Mr  Anderson  in 
1856,  assured  us  of  some  portion  of 
this  retreating  party  having  reached 
Montreal  Island,  we  should  still  not 
have  needed  proof  to  show  that,  at 
BSkj  rate,  some  of  the  105  men  nad 
rounded  Cape  Herschel,  for  a  few 
miles  beyona  it  Captain  M'Clintock 
found  a  skeleton  on  a  ridge  of 
^veL  The  poor  creature  had  evi- 
dently fallen  on  his  face  as  he  was 
walking  towards  home,  and  had  only 
been  disturbed  subsequently  by  wild 
animals,  though  not  to  any  great 
extent  He  remarks  that  it  was  in- 
deed a  melancholy  truth  that  the  old 
woman  at  Cape  Norton  had  spoke, 
when  she  said  the  retreating  seamen 
"  fell  down,  and  died  as  they  walked 
along."     By  the  light  of  Esquimaux 
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report,  we  are  assured  that  at  any- 
rate  a  portion  of  the  crews— a  forlorn 
hope,  in  short — reached  the  entrance 
of  the  Fish  River,  and  that  too  with 
a   boat     The   description  of  this 


and  the  Esquimaux  of  Repulse  Bay, 
Boothia  Felix,  and  King  William  s 
Land,  all  agree  in  the  account  of  the 
eventual  death  by  starvation  of  every 
soul  in  this  advanced  party.  Who 
they  were  that  thus  survived  to  see 
that  summer  of  1848  come  in  upon 
them,  will  p^haps  never  be  known ; 
but  the  Esquimaux  description  of  the 
officer  orcnief  who  reached  Montreal 
Island  agrees  with  the  appearance  of 
Captain  Fit^ames,  whilst  the  fsxit 
of  a  piece  of  wood  being  found  on 
Montreal  Island  with  the  name  of 
Dr  Stanley  carved  upon  it,  and  a 
fragment  of  an  under-flannel,  marked 
witn  the  initials  of  Charles  Des 
Yoeux,  point  to  two  more  individuals, 
whose  well-known  vigour  of  consti- 
tution renders  it  probable  that  they 
survived  many  of  their  more  weakly 
comrades.  We  need  not  dwell  longer 
on  this  painfully  touching  subject;  it 
would  be  profanation  to  attempt  to 
picture  the  last  hour  of  these  gallant 
martyrs  to  their  country's  fame — it 
only  remains  for  us  to  thank  Provi- 
dence that,  owii^  to  the  persevering 
self-sacriBce  of  Lady  Franklin,  and 
the  devotion  and  zeal  of  M'Clintock 
and  his  worthy  comrades,  the  me- 
mory of  the  Franklin  ISxpedition 
will  ever  be  associated  with  their 
great  achievement,  the  first  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  North- West  Passage ; 
for  on  the  day  that  Cape  Herschel  was 
reached  by  Franklin's  sledge-parties, 
and  that  probably  as  early  as  on  the 
occasion  of  Commander  Gore's  jour- 
ney in  1847,  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans  were  connected ;  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  Sir  John  Franklin 
died  knowing  that  the  great  work  to 
which  he  had  devoted  so  many  years 
of  his  life  was  accomplished. 

With  all  this  information  carefully 
collected,  and  after  having  searched 
in  a  triple  examination  every  nook 
and  bay  of  the  western  coast^df  King 
William  Land,  M^Clintock  and  his 
comrade  Hobson  loaded  their  sledges 
with  relics  of  the  lost  ones,  and  has- 
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tened  back  to  the  "  Fox,"  just  in  time 
to  avoid  being  cut  off  by  the  summer 
thaws.  Success  in  the  search  was  fol- 
lowed by  good  fortune  in  the  escape 
of  the  "  Fox"  from  Ballot  Strait,  and 
subsequent  voyage  to  Endand,  where 
our  stout  little  band  of  navigators 
arrived  in  September  last,  to  be 
haile<L  as  they  deserved,  with  the 
heartfelt  congratulations  of  all  classes 
of  their  countrymen  —  congratula- 
tions which  have  re-echoeS  from 
across  the  Atlantic,  where  many  a 
warm  heart  and  generous  purse  have 
for  long  years  laboured  with  sym- 
pathy and  energy  in  the  search  for 
Franklin. 

The  Sovereim,  whose  navy  Cap- 
tain M*Clintock  adomSj  has  grace- 
fully added  to  his  laurels,  by  granting 
him  sea-time  for  every  day  ne  com- 
manded the  "  Fox, "  as  if  it  had  been 
one  of  her  own  war-ships-— an  act  of 
grace  and  courtesy  only  conceded  on 
rare  and  extraordinary  occasions; 
and  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  the  oflScial  letter  in- 
forming the  gallant  officer  of  this 
Royal  act  of  approbation,  gracefully 
add,  that  it  was  in  "  consiaeration  of 
the  important  services  performed  by 
you,  in  brining  home  the  07ilj/  au- 
thentic intelligence  of  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  and  of  the  fate  of  the 
crews  of  the  'Erebus'  and  'Terror"*— 
an  official  acknowledgment  which  we 
have  reason  to  know  gives  the  cap- 
tain and  officers  of  the  ^'Fox"  a  legal 
claim  upon  a  very  handsome  parBa- 
mentary  reward  of  j^lO,000. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  pleasing 
narrative,  we  must  call  attention  to 
the  valuaole  paper  entitledGeoloaiccU 
Account  of  the  Arctic  Archipelaao, 
by  Professor  S.  Haughton,  of  Trinity 


College,  Dublin.  In  it  will  be  found 
not  only  a  lucid  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  Captain  MHUlintock's  scien- 
tific labours  as  a  geologist,  but  a 
^ological  map,  the  first  that  has 
been  drawn,  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
in  which  we  see  at  a  glance  the  for- 
mation of  that  little-known  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  its  coal-beds  and  fossils.  The 
learned  Professor  has  discovered  in 
some  fossil  fragments  brought  to 
England,  indubitable  proof  of  the 
existence  of  Ichthyosauri  in  the  lias 
of  the  Parry  group  j  and  apart  frx)m 
a  very  dirferent  climatic  condition 
such  fossils  would  indicate,  he  ex- 
presses an  opinion,  substantiated 
by  many  interesting  facts,  "  that 
these  Arctic  lands  have  been  sub- 
merged, but  that  this  submergence 
must  have  been  anterior  to  the 
period  when  pine  forests  clothed 
the  low  sandy  shores  of  the  slowly- 
emerginff  islands,  the  remains  of 
which  wrests  now  occupy  a  posi- 
tion at  least  1000  feet  above  nigh 
water-mark."  And  we  may  add,  that 
it  has  been  a  long  time  since  a  work 
of  travel  has  appeared  in  England 
so  lavishly  illustrated  with  beautiful 
woodcuts;  and  in  this  case  their 
truthfulness  is  vouched  for  by  the 
talented  artist  being  an  officer  m  the 
navy— Commander  Walter  May.^ — 
who  haslargely  shared  in  Arctic  enter- 
prise, and  witnessed  scenes  very  si- 
milar to  those  he  has  so  graphically 
depicted.  As  a  mere  Arctic  album, 
the  narrative  of  the  "  Fox  "  will  be 
valuable  to  those  who  may  not  be 
interested  in  moving  tales  of  adven- 
ture by  ship  and  sl^e  in  the  frozen 
North, 


PrinUd  hy  William  Blackwood  <fr  Sons,  BdinburgK 
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CHAPTKB  rv.— EDUCATIONAL  PERIOD. 


HowEVEB  pleasant  it  may  be  in 
after  life — and  I  admit  that  it  is  yeiy 
pleasant — to  talk  over  school-days 
with  a  crony  who  has  a  rivid  recol- 
lection of  the  mutual  floggings  you 
received,  the  scrapes  in  which  you 
were  both  involyed,  and  the  feuds  in 
which  YOU  made  common  cause,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  some- 
what impertinent  to  the  public  at 
large  to  thrust  such  narratives  upon 
it  Grant  that  Thomson  was  a  hero, 
Simpson  a  pickle,  and  Robertson  an 
unmiticatea  beast — what  does  the 
public  know  or  care  about  Thomson, 
Simpson,  or  Robertson  ?  They  were 
simply  notorieties— good,  bad,  or  in- 
different— of  the  class  to  which  you 
belonged ;  but  in  the  great  world 
that  lies  beyond  both  school  and 
university  they  made  no  figure,  and 
you  know  not  what  has  Income  of 
them.  Surely  they  are  not  fitting  sub- 
jects for  biographical  reminiscence; 
and  wherefore  should  you  expose  the 
failings  of  a  peda^^ogue,  whose  tem- 
per you  sorely  tried;  who  set  you 
down  with  considerable  show  of  rea- 
son as  an  impenetrable  blockhead; 
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and  who,  in  inflicting  chastisement 
for  your  dulness.  merely  followed 
the  recognised  and  ancient  traditions 
of  his  tribe  ?  For  my  part,  looking 
back  to  my  early  years,  I  can  discern 
nothing  in  mv  school  life  worthy  of 
beinjo^  narrated ;  nor  do  my  first  uni- 
versity experiences  su^g^  any  im- 
portant memorabilia.  Like  most  Scot- 
tish students  of  the  time,  I  acquired  a 
good  knowledge  of  Latin,  a  smatter- 
mg  of  Greek,  and  a  considerable  stock 
of  general  information,  increased  bv 
private  reading  of  a  desultory  kind, 
which  was  of  far  more  use  to  me 
afterwards  than  anything  I  learned 
in  the  schools.  My  uncle's  library 
was  but  a  poor  one ;  but  in  it  I  found 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Ander« 
son*s  edition  of  the  British  Poets,the 
works  of  the  elder  novelists,  and 
the  histories  of  Hume  and  Giobon. 
These  I  perused  with  absorbing  in- 
terest, to  the  neglect,  I  must  comess, 
of  the  mathematical  and  metaphy- 
sical treatises  which  ought  to  have 
engrossed  my  attention :  out  on  that 
account  I  cannot  truthfully  say  that 
I  have  any  tears  to  shed.  I  never 
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took  kindly  to  matbematics ;  partly 
because  tbe  practical  use  of  tbat 
study  was  not  explained  to  me,  and 
partly  because  I  could  see  nothing 
in  it  to  interest  the  imagination* 
Metaphysics  I  detested.  The  science 
appeared  to  me  an  elaborate  diabo- 
lical invention  for  mystifying  what 
was  clear,  and  confounding  what  was 
intelligible ;  it  muddled  the  intellect, 
without  refining  the  understanding ; 
and  the  peculiar  jargon  in  which  it 
was  ooucned  seemed  to  me  destruc- 
tive of  the  purity  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. I  do  not  say  that  such  is  niy 
opinion  now,  but  I  feel  no  shame  in 
avowing  my  earlier  impressions;  and, 
judging  from  certain  metaphysical 
discourses  which  I  have  heard  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit  by  gentlemen 
fresh  from  college,  I  have  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  style 
for  edification  and  improvement  In 
chemistry  I  made  some  progress,  and 
would  have  made  more,  but  for  the 
occurrence  of  an  accident  which  fairlj 
cured  me  of  the  passion  for  expen- 
ment.  It  so  happened  that  at  col- 
lege I  had  an  especial  chum,  Willie 
M^nelaws,  with  whom  I  was  insepa- 
rably leagued.  Whether  in  mischief 
or  in  study,  we  went  together;  and 
bore  each  other's  burdens,  though 
these  were  not  very  heavy,  with  a 
fidelity  that  might  have  done  honour 
to  Damon  and  Pythias.  Willie  never 
hiNMtated  to  accept  responsibility  for 
my  litf^rHiy  squibs,  which  sometimes 
^xvittni  the  wrath  of  the  students 
A^niuHt  whom  tliey  were  directed  ; 
aiMHi  l»  in  tvhirn,  stood  between  him 
miA  IIm"  )uinnitiit  anpT  in  the  matter 
nt^Hf^iu  HMruetod  bell] mils  which 

eu  ri*»  to  A  serious  outcry, 

iK  %>Hwnieueeil  the  study  of 

\k\\\\  ^riNit  Keal,  and  went 

"ihv   iMTliuunarv  stages  of 

1!*  in  tolmceo-iiipes ; 

«|HHn\H  by  ruobing 

whioli  nietal  we 

Auaneientbanv- 

iw  ^  !  K.>  \\  'ill«4  with 
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how  it  would  not  fly ;  and  we  tried 
to  make  caustic,  bv  steeping  a  shil- 
ling in  nitric  acia,  tne  result  of  which 
wa&  that  our  fingers  became  as  black 
as  tne  claws  of  an  ourang-outang.  It 
was  God*8  mercy  that  we  did  not  get 
the  length  of  fulminating  powder, 
else  assuredly  we  should  have  been 
blown  to  smithereens.  That  con- 
summation^ however,  we  were  very 
near  attainm^  otherwise,  and  it  took 
place  after  this  fashion. 

I  had  discovered  in  an  attic  some 
old-fashioned  apparatus  which  my 
uncle  had  laid  aside^trou^hs,  jars, 
syphons,  and  suchlike,  which  I  re- 
^uxled  as  an  inestimable  treasure; 
and  these  were  forthwith  removed  to 
a  room  on  the  ground-floor  which  I 
occupied  as  a  kind  of  study.  We  had 
previously  tried  our  hands  at  making 
oxyfi;en  gas,  but  had  failed  for  lack  of 
implements.  We  now  determinai  to 
essay  the  production  of  hydrogen,  and 
havmg  procured  the  necessary  mate- 
rials, we  arranged  our  whole  stock  of 
glass,  so  that  the  gas  from  the  retort 
might,  after  passing  through  various 
receptacles,  be  at  last  lodged  in  a 
huge  bell-shaped  iar,  surmounted  by 
a  brass  stop-cock,  which  was  the 
pride  of  our  collection.  Nothing 
could  have  succeeded  better.  The  gas 
was  generated,  bubbled  up  through 
the  water,  and  very  soon  reached  the 
jar,  as  we  soon  discovered  by  the 
nauseous  odour  of  its  escape. 

"  Now  then,  Willie,"  said  I,  "  sup- 
pose we  apply  a  light,  and  see  how 
it  burns." 

We  did  so ;  and  a  pale-blue  jet 
whizzed  up,  upon  which  we  gazed 
with  the  delight  of  a  couple  of 
Ghebers  ;  but  our  adoration  was  un- 
commonly brief,  for  a  minute  could 
hardly  have  elapsed  before  the  flame 
waxed  dim,  buzzeil  like  an  infuriated 
wasp,  descended  into  the  jar,  and  a 
tremendouB explosion  followed,  which 
dashed  both  of  us  to  the  ground. 

*'  Willie,  man  !  **  said  I,  recovering 
myself  so  far  as  to  sit  upon  my  rump, 
Mud  extract  iii>r  a  piece  of  glass  from 
mv  chtH^k,  winch  bled  profusely — 
**  Willie,  nmn  !  are  ye  killeil  T' 

**  No,  I  don't  think  I  am,""  said 
Willie,  M^rambliug  to  his  feet  *  '*  bat 
Irtmrimiakc^,  Norman,  bear  a  hand 
wit  h  tho  watiu^jug !  Fling  it  over  me 
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— fling  it  over  my  legs ;  for  the  acid 
has  bumed  through  my  breeches,  and 
I  feel  it  biting  in  my  flesh  !  ** 

"0  Willie,  what  am  I  to  do?  The 

^8  empty  1" 

^*  Take  me  out  to  the  pnmp !  take 
me  out  to  the  pump ! "  roared  Willie, 
''or  rUbe  as  raw  as  a  skinned  rabbit ! 

"  H  rs  presence  be  wi'  us !  What's 
this  o't,  lads?"  cried  Nurse  Osett, 
rushing  into  the  room,  greatly 
alarm^,  as  she  nai^ht  well  oe.  for 
the  explosion  was  violent  enougn  to 
shatter  several  of  the  window-panes ; 
**  surely  ye've  no  been  trying  to  raise 
thedce^r 

"  The  pump !  the  pump  T  screamed 
Willie,  and  accordingly  we  conveyed 
him  thither,  where  copious  libations 
diluted  the  acid,  and  saved  my  friend 
from  serious  consequences,  though  it 
was  a  month  anci  more  Itefore  he 
could  walk  to  lecture,  without  be- 
trayii^,  by  an  absurd  waddle,  the 
temporary  loss  of  his  cuticle.  On 
investigating  the  apartment,  we  found 
that  we  had  great  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for  our  escape  with  so  little 
damage.  The  brass  stop-cock  had 
been  driven  an  inch  and  a  half  into 
the  plaster  of  the  wall,  in  a  direction 
which  showed  that  it  must  have 
passed  close  by  the  head  of  my  com- 
panion ;  the  carpet,  fortunately  not  a 
new  one.  was  utterly  destroyed ;  and 
an  old  nat  that  hung  upon  a  peg 
was  cut  through  by  splinters  of  the 
apparatus,  as  clean  as  could  have 
lieen  effected  by  the  bursting  of  a 
hand-grenade. 

I  confers  that  this  catastrophe 
quite  damped  my  ardour  in  the 
pursuit  of  chemical  science.  I  had 
no  intention  of  adopting  the  medical 
profession,  and  therefore  did  not 
jud^e  it  necessaiy  to  expend  my 
limited  pocket-money  or  endanger 
my  life  in  making  further  investi^- 
tions  as  to  the  qualities  of  explosive 
gas ;  and  perhaps  it  was  fortunate 
that  I  did  so,  for,  in  little  more  than 
a  year  afterwards,  my  beloved  Willie 
suffered  a  far  more  serious  loss  than 
that  of  his  epidermis,  a  finger  and  a 
thumb  having  been  blown  away  by 
the  explosion  of  an  infernal  machine, 
called,  I  think,  a  "  Papin's  Digester.** 

But  I  must  not  linger  over  these 
educationaiy  reminiscences.  Fortune, 
which  had  not  smiled  on  me  at  my 


birth,  gave  me  a  partial  respite 
throughout  the  years  which  are 
really  the  most  valuable;  because 
the  career  of  every  man  depends 
upon  the  impressions  he  receives^ 
and  the  aspirations  he  forms,  during 
the  period  of  his  pupilarity.  But  it 
was  so  ordained  that  I  was  again  to 
bethrovmupon  my  own  ^resources, 
at  an  age  when  individual  exertion 
must  necessarily  be  of  slight  appre- 
ciable value. 
From  the  sketch  I  have  already 

fiven  of  mv  uncle's  character  and 
abits,  it  will  readUy  be  understood 
that  he  was  anything  but  a  prosper- 
ous man.  That  he  did  not  pass  from 
this  world  to  the  next,  leaving  a  large 
amount  of  debt  behind  him,  was,  I 
verily  believe,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  nobody  would  give  him 
credit— a  position  which,  by  the  way, 
I  cannot  regard  as  wholly  unfortu- 
nate, insomuch  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  checks  extravagance  ;  whereas,  on 
the  other,  it  saves  the  shareholders 
of  the  banks,  who  of  late  years  have 
been  severely  smitten  by  the  romantic 
passion  of  their  managers  for  extend- 
ing the  circulation  of  their  notes.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  my  uncle 
was  extravagant;  on  the  contrary,  his 
wants  were  few  and  his  tastes  simple  : 
but  he  was  one  of  those  easv-mindea 
people,  who  are  marked  out  by  nature 
as  the  ready  victims  of  imposture. 
His  ear  and  purse  were  equally  open 
to  every  tale  of  distress,  however 
suspicious  it  might  be :  and  as  from 
indolence,  which  was  his  besetting 
sin,  he  never  instituted  any  inquiry 
into  the  character  of  the  persons 
whom  he  relieved,  he  was  systemati- 
cally swindled  by  a  gang  of  miscre- 
ants who  lived  in  comparative  luxury 
upon  the  abuse  of  charitv. 

I  remember  one  notable  instance  of 
imposture,  the  mention  of  which  may 
be  useful  to  those  tender-hearted  per- 
sons who,  like  Br  Buchanan,  are 
addicted  to  indiscriminate  alms-giv- 
ing. A  tall,  forbidding  female,  at- 
tired in  rusty  black,  was  in  the  habit 
of  way-laying  my  uncle.  She  repre- 
sented hersdf  as  the  daughter  of  an 
old  mifisionarv  belonging  to  the  In* 
dependent  Church,  who,  worn  out 
with  years  and  hard  labour,  could  no 
longer  earn  a  livelihood,  and  for  whom 
no  provision  had  been  made.    This 
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woman  told  her  story  with  a  kind 
of  rude  eloquence  that  was  almost 
touching,  and  so  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Doctor  that  he  gave 
ner  a  weekly  subsidy.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  happened  to  be  in  the  room 
when  the  offspring  of  the  minister 
appeared,  and  it  strack  me  that  she 
brought  with  her  a  peculiarly  strong 
odour  as  if  of  alcohol  Her  step,  too, 
was  rather  unsteady,  and  her  lan- 
guage incoherent ;  and  though  she 
contrived  to  mumble  out  several 
texts  of  Scripture  without  verbal 
error,  their  application  was  by  no 
means  evident.  In  short,  the  woman 
was  intoxicated.  I  contrived  to 
make  my  uncle  see  this;  and  for 
once  he  got  into  a  regular  passion 
and  put  her  to  the  door.  About 
three  weeks  elapsed  before  she  re- 
appeared ;  but  one  evening,  when  we 
were  sitting  at  tea,  the  bell  was  rung 
violently,  there  was  a  scuffle  in  the 
passage,  and  in  rushed  the  woman, 
sobbing  hysterically,  and  waving  a 
dirty  white  handkerchief.  Down  she 
flounced  on  her  knees  before  my 
uncle. 

"  He's  gaspjing !  he's  gasping !  GFe, 
me  money,  gi'e  me  money— he's  gasp- 
ing !" 

"Gasping!  who's  gasping?"  said 
the  Doctor,  completely  taken  aback. 
"Get  up,  woman!" 

"  No  till  ye  gi'e  me  money !  he's 
gasping!"  roared  the  woman;  "0 
sir,  its  my  feyther,  my  puir  feyther ! 
The  auld  man's  in  the  dead-tbraw, 
and  I  haena  au^ht  to  gi'e  him  I  0, 
for  God's  sake,  sir,  hae  mercy  on  me  ! 
Is  he  to  gang  oot  o'  the  world  less 
cared  for  than  a  cat,  and  him  a  mini- 
ster of  the  Gospel  ?" 

"Bless  me !  that's  very  distressing," 
said  my  uncle ;  "wait,  my  good  wo- 
man, till  I  get  my  hat,  and  FU  go  with 
you  and  see  biro." 

"Dinna  fash  yoursel'— 0  dinna 
fash  yoursel'  to  do  that !"  cried  the 
woman;  "there's  twa  doctors  wi' 
him  already.  But  as  ye  wad  win  a 
blessing  irae  the  Lord,  gie  me  some- 
thing to  buv  him  a  cordial  and  a 
blanket    It  s  a  sair  thing  to  see  a 

Ccher  o'  the  Word  lying  on  the 
buirds  in  this  cauld  weather, 
and  no  a  spunk  o'  fire  to  warm  his 
deein'  taes ! 
>   "  Poor  woman  1"  said  the  compas- 


sionate Doctor ;  "  I  am  really  yery 
sorry  for  you.  A  sad,  sad  case! 
Here— take  this  pound-note,  and  get 
him  what  the  doctors  order." 

"The  blessing  o'  the  puir  be  upon . 
ve !  mavye  see  His  face  in  Jerusa- 
lem !"  shrieked  the  woman,  clutching^ 
the  note,  and  rushing  distractedly  tar 
the  door. 

"Poverty  and  riches,"  said  my 
uncle,  musingly,  as  he  put  in  his  cup 
for  a  second  supply  of  tea — "  Poverty 
and  riches  unaoubtedly  are  onl^  re- 
lative terms,  and  have  no  clear  signi- 
ficance except  by  way  of  comparison. 
I  am  not  rich  certainly ;  but  now  can 
I  call  myself  poor,  when  I  know  that 
I  have  a  comfortable  house  to  dwell 
in,  with  food  and  clothing,  whilst 
this  old  man,  who  has  led  the  life  of 
an  evangelist,  is  passing  away  in 
cold,  wretchedness,  and  nefflect?  Ah, 
Norman,  my  boy,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
know  and  feel  that  there  is  no  true 
happiness  here  1" 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  old  man, 
sir?"  said  L 

"  Never.  But  from  liis  daughter's 
account  he  must  be  an  excellent 
creature,— a  worthy  old  souL  It  is 
an  infamous  shame  and  scandal  that 
these  Independents,  as  they  call 
themselves,  should  abandon  their 
preachers  when  they  are  no  longer 
fit  for  the  pulpit !  I  would  not 
speak  to  a  man  who  used  his  worn- 
out  horse  so  cruelly." 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure,  sir,  that 
the  woman's  story  is  a  true  one? 
You  reme^l^)er  how  drunk  she  was 
when  she  came  here  last" 

"  Bless  me !  so  she  was,"  said  the 
Doctor ;  "you're  quite  right,Norman ; 
I  recollect  it  perfectly  now—  she  was 
very  drunk  indeed  1  Ah,  it's  a  sad 
thing,  that  drink !  But  it's  the  way 
with  most  of  them." 

"  Surely  not  with  ministers'  daugh- 
tere,8ir?" 

"Why,  no— that  does  make  a  differ- 
ence, to  be  sure." 

"  And  to  speak  plainly,  sir ;  I  am 
not  certain  that  the  woman  was  al- 
together sober  just  now." 

**  Fie,  Norman !  that's  not  right  I 
don't  like  to  see  a  young  man  so  sus- 
picious. It  would  be  a  monstrous 
thing  if  she  were  wasting  money  on 
drink  when  het  father  is  dying  of 
want!"  ^ 
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"  But  we  don't  know  that  he  is 
dying,^  sir;  nay,  we  don't  know  if 
there  is  anv  father  in  the  case,"  said 
I ;  "  I  verily  believe  that  the  woman 
is  a  regnlar  cheat  and  vagabond ;  and 
were  1  you,  sir,  I  would  give  her 
nothing  more  without  making  proper 
inquiry." 

My  uncle  scratched  his  ear,  as  was 
his  habit  when  perplexed. 

'^  I  wish  you  had  not  put  this  into 
my  head,  Norman!  It  makes  me  very 
uneasy.  I  don't  like  to  think  iU  of 
human  nature,  but  I  don't  like  to  be 
cheated  either ;  and  pound-notes  are 
not  so  plenty  with  me  that  I  can 
afford  to  throw  them  away.  Give 
me  some  more  tea.  Han^  the  wo- 
man !  If  it  be  as  you  think,  she 
ouffht  to  be  whipped  at  a  cart's  tiuL" 

He  was  not  left  lon^  in  doubt ;  for 
next  day,  back  came  the  woman,  and^ 
as  usual,  dropped  upon  her  knees. 

"  He's  deid !  he's  deid !  my  feyther's 
deid  and  gane  !"  she  cned.  '^  He 
swarfed  awa'  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
momin',  and  his  last  word  was  a 
blessin'  for  you.  And  now  I  maun 
get  him  kisted  and  laid  in  the  crave, 
and  hoo  am  I  to  do  that  when  I 
haena  a  bawbee  to  mysel'  ?" 

'*  Had  you  not  better  apply  to  the 
pansh,"  said  my  uncle. 

"  The  parish !'  cried  she,  with  a 
howl  of  mdignation  —  "  the  parish, 
did  ve  say  %  A  bonny  thing  it  waa 
be  if  a  minister  o'  the  Qospel,  belong- 
ing to  the  Independent  perswasion, 
was  to  be  pit  into  the  grund  by  the 
parish  like  a  common  gangrel !  Na, 
na !  nane  o'  yer  parishes  for  me !  I 
wad  wark  my  fingers  aff,  but  I  wad 
hae  him  buried  decently,  only  I  hae 
nae  time." 

"  Really,  I  don't  see  what  else  you 
can  do,"  said  my  uncle.  '^  You  don't 
expect  me  to  bury  him,  surely  ?" 

"Lord  kens  what  1  expect;  for 
Fm  a  puir  distracted  woman — a 
weak  orphan  without  a  freend  in  the 
warld  but  yersel',  and  a  kind  freend 
ye've  been  to  me  and  to  him  that's 
awa'.  '  Jess,'  said  he  to  me,  no  ten 
minutes  afore  he  was  removed, — 'Jess, 
my  bonny  bairn,  dinna  greet  for  me. 
I  hae  naething  to  leave  ye,  but 
Doctor  Buwhannan  will  no  let  ye 
starve:  ye'll  tell  him  that  the  auld 
man  left  him  his  blessing,  and  that  I 
wad  like  to  be  laid  in  the  GreyMars, 


and  that  he  is  no  to  put  obt  muckle 
siller ^'" 

"Woman  !"  cried  my  uncle.  " this 
is  perfectly  intolerable !  There  s  half- 
a-crown  for  you,— go  about  your 
business,  and  never  m  me  see  your 
face  again !" 

"  Half-a-croun  !"  screamed  Miss 
Jess,  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  "  What 
am  I  to  do  wi'  half-a-croun?  As 
gude  offer  me  a  penny !  Half-a- 
croun  will  no  bury  my  feyther." 

"  Bury  him  or  not,  tis  all  you  get 
from  me,  so  go  about  your  business." 

"Eb,  man,  but  ye  hae  a  hard  heart  f 
said  Jess.  "  It's  easy  to  be  seen  that 
ye're  nane  o'  the  Lord's  Ibnders.  But 
I'se  awa'  hame ;  and  maybe  ye'll  no 
sleep  the  sounder  this  nicht  for  hav- 
ingtumed  yer  back  on  the  orphan  I" 

Determined  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery, I  followed  Miss  Jess.  She 
ascended  the  Canongate  with  rapid 
strides  until  she  reached  the  shop  of 
a  well-known  spirit-dealer,  which  she 
entered ;  and  after  a  brief  space, 
emerged  with  a  bottle  in  her  hand. 
A  little  further  up  she  turned  into  a 
close,  and  ascended  a  stair,  uncon- 
scious that  I  was  at  her  heels.  After 
several  spiral  windings,  she  entered 
an  apartment,  the  door  of  which  was 
open,  so  that  I  could  see  the  com- 
pany. Sitting  at  the  table  with  a 
pewter  measure  before  him,  was  an 
old  grey-haired  man,  whom  I  con- 
jectured to  be  the  defunct  Indepen- 
dent minister,  smoking  a  pipe.  By 
him  was  seated  a  dirty  shabby- 
genteel  vagabond,  evidently  of  the 
Jewish  race,  supported  by  a  brace  of 
unmistakable  High  Street  harlots. 
To  this  worshipfiU  company  entered 
Miss  Jess.  I  could  not  near  the 
commencement  of'iier  explanation, 
but  the  conclusion  was  perfectly 
satisfactory, — "I  couldna  get  mair 
out  o'  the  auld  fule  than  half-a-crown. 
I  tried  it  hard  on  him,  but  he's  get- 
ting camsteary.  Ony  hoo,  we've 
whisky  eneuch  for  ae  nicht;  and 
noo,  feyther,  we'll  drink  your  dirgie !" 
That  is  but  one  instance  out  of 
many  in  which  my  uncle  was  made 
the  victim  of  low  imposture :  but  I 
fear  he  suffered  more  severely  from 
swindlers  of  another  sort  Few  men 
attain  middle  age  without  being 
waited  on  by  former  class-fellows — 
men  whom  they  have  known  in  their 
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youth ;  who,  by  their  own  showing, 
have  been  ruined  by  the  villany  of 
designing  Bcoundrela  Sometimes 
the  appucant  wishes  to  have  the 
loan  of  a  hundred  pounds  or  so,  in 
order  to  repurchase,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  children,  some  property  which 
he  had  been  compeiled  to  part  with 
ridiculously  under  its  value.  Some- 
times he  merely  desires  the  advance 
of  a  small  sum  for  an  exigency  in 
business,— for  he  is  always  engaged 
in  some  kind  of  business,— ana  tnis 
he  will  repay,  with  thanks,  in  less 
than  a  coxiple  of  months.  My  poor 
uncle  was,  1  must  needs  say,  unfor- 
tunate in  his  class-fellows  ;  for  I 
know  not  how  many  of  them  availed 
themselves  of  his  purse,  but  I  know 
verv  well  that  no  man  ever  paid  him 
back.  But  the  worst  leech  of  all  was 
a  plausible  oily  rogue,  whom  I  in- 
stinctively hated  from  the  first  mo- 
ment I  saw  him — a  smiling,  obsequi- 
ous rascal,  who  had  always  some 
scheme  on  hand,  by  which  a  man 
might,  through  moderate  investment, 
secure  an  ample  fortune.  At  one 
time  it  was  a  deserted  and  water- 
logged coal-mine,  with  most  wonder- 
fuTseams,  which  only  required  to  be 
pumped  out  in  older  to  make  a 
Croesus  of  the  enterprisiug  pumper. 
At  another  time  it  was  a  new  inven- 
tion to  supersede  gas,  which  would 
cost  comparatively  nothing,  but  the 
mono|>oly  of  which  might  be  secured 
by  taking  out  a  patent.  My  uncle 
listened,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  taken  in.  I  ought  to  speak  of 
him  reverently  and  tenderly,  for  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  be  cared 
little  about  money  for  his  own  sake, 
and  only  wished  to  have  it  in  order 
that  he  might  tfake  a  comfortable 
provision  for  myself.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  the  best,  the  kindest,  and 
the  most  single-hearted  of  men  should 
be  destined,  from  these  high  and 
noble  qualities,  to  be  made  the  prey 
of  the  meanest  and  most  despicable 
of  creation. 

Dr  Buchanan  partook  in  some  de- 
gree of  that  delicacy  of  constitution 
which  brought  my  poor  mother  to 
an  early  grave.  He  nad  indeed  out- 
lived the  age  when  consumptive 
symptoms  are  usually  manifested  : 
but  in  many  respects  his  mode  of 
life  was  not  conducive  to  longevity. 


He  took  but  little  exercise,  and  was 
too  abstemious  for  a  man  of  his  spare 
habit  of  body.  Total  abstinence  is 
an  excellent  thing  for  your  plethoric, 
pot-bellied  fellows,  who  have  a  ten- 
dency of  blood  to  the  head ;  but  it 
does  not  suit  the  lean  and  meagre, 
who  absolutely  require  a  stimulant 
to  promote  circulation  and  assist  the 
digestive  organa  I  remember  per- 
fectly the  circumstances  to  which  I 
must  attribute  my  uncle*s  death.  It 
was  a  November  night.  The  weather 
had  been  remarkably  chan^ble, 
varying  from  frost  to  fog,  and  from 
fog  to  heavy  rain ;  and  as  we  sat 
together  in  the  little  drawing-room, 
the  sound  upon  the  cupoU  announced 
a  perfect  deluga  In  the  midst  of 
this,  and  while  we  were  congratu- 
lating ourselves  upon  being  warmly 
and  safely  housed,  a  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  a  message  was 
brought  in,  to  the  effect  that  a  poor 
woman  in  the  Pleasuice,  an  old  ser- 
vant of  the  Doctor,  was  in  the  pan^ 
of  labour,  and  that  she  entreated  his 
assistance.  Albeit  not  in  the  obste- 
tric line,  my  uncle,  who,  I  verily 
believe,  would,  if  desired,  have  ^ne 
any  distance  to  relieve  the  suffenngs 
of  a  fellow-creature,  put  on  his  great- 
coat, and,  resisting  ail  entreaties  that 
he  would  tarry  for  a  hackney-coach, 
which  could  not  then  have  been  pro- 
cured without  a  great  loss  of  time, 
sallied  out  in  one  of  the  worst  nights 
which  Edinburgh,  in&mous  for  such 
exhibitions,  could  display.  I  believe 
that  he  was  thoroughly  soaked  before 
he  reached  the  Pleaaance ;  and,  the 
case  being  a  critical  one,  he  did  not 
return  home  until  an  early  hour  next 
morning.  The  result  was  a  severe 
cold  and  cough,  in  spite  of  which  he 
continued  to  lecture  for  several  days, 
until  the  effort  became  too  great  for 
him,  and  then  he  took  to  his  bed, 
murmuring  at  the  misfortune  which 
prevented  him  from  discharging  his 
duty  to  his  clasa  As  his  lectures 
were  for  the  most  part  written,  and 
as  his  assisunt  was  able— which  I 

^^11 T"  """V"*^  «^^bit  the  ex- 
P®"P«Ji^l  part,  I  offered  to  officiate 
mhis  stead :  but  he  n^ected  the  p^ 
powtion  with  somethinglike  testing 
declanng  that,  whUe  hi  wi«Xe^ 
man  should  read  his  lectures.  '  Of 
course  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
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Bud.  Poeseesed  by  a  sore  malady, 
he  lay  and  fretted  himself,  and  in- 
stead of  becoming  better,  he  became 
daily  and  visibly  worse. 

Imserable  I  would  have  been  (not- 
withstanding the  care  of  Norse  Osett. 
who  tended  the  sick  man,  night  and 
day,  with  a  pore  affectionate  feeling) 
if  no  one  else  had  shown  an  interest 
in  my  dying  uncle.  But  he  had  one 
friend  whom  he  dearly  loved,  and 
who  repaid  that  love  by  an  attach- 
ment bcH^ering  on  devotion.  Ed- 
ward, or  Ned  Blather,  as  he  was  more 
familiarly  called,  had  inherited  a 
small  landed  property  somewhere  in 
the  north,  and,  I  oelieve,  had  at  one 
time  stuaied  for  the  bar:  but  his 
nature  recoiled  from  the  drudgerv  of 
a  profession,  for  .which,  he  said— I 
doubt  not  truly— that  he  had  neither 
capacity  nor  mclination.  He  was 
a  good,  kind,  simple-hearted  soul, 
totally  devoid  of  ambition^  quite 
satisfied  with  an  income  which  was 
just  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live 
in  comfort  as  a  bachelor,  and  to  in- 
dulge, at  the  right  season  of  the 
year,  in  the  sport  of  angliug,  the 
only  pursuit  for  which  he  manifested 
any  strone  pn^nsity.  As  for  set- 
tling in  life,  by  which  phrase  I  mean 
contracting  matrimony,  that  was  a 
notion  that  never  entered  into  his 
head.  He  did  not  affect  the  society 
of  ladies,  never  went  to  evening  pai^ 
tie8,and  rarely  dined  out  except  on  the 
invitation  of  bachelors  like  himself 
Characters  like  Ned  Mather  are  by 
no  means  uncommon ;  but,  as  they 
make  no  manner  of  show,  the  world 
overlooks  them  altogether. 

He  was  a  gsnnt,  grey,  elderly  man, 
with  an  ungainly  exterior^  but  with 
a  heart  as  tender  as  that  of  a  woman. 
He  had  been  at  the  same  school  as 
Dr  Buchanan,  whom  he  regarded  as 
an  absolute  prodigy  of  learning;  and 
th6  intimacy  so  early  form^  had 
continued  through  life  unbroken.  No 
sooner  did  he  learn  that  m^  uncle  was 
seriously  ill  than  he  repaired  to  his 
bedside,  and  watched  over  him  ni^ht 
and  day  with  more  than  the  soUci- 
tude  of  a  brother.  Honest  Ned  was 
a  man  of  few  words,  and  therefore 
never  in  the  way.  He  would  sit  for 
hours  beside  his  friend  as  he  tossed 
on  the  fevered  couch,  the  tears  at 
times  forcing  their  way  down  his 


cheeks,  for  he  was  quite  sensible  of 
the  imminence  of  the  danger,  which, 
indeed,  the  able  phvsidan,  who  at- 
tended my  uncle,  diet  not  attempt  to 
conceal 

At  last  the  crisis  came. 

"Ned,"  said  my  uncle,  feebly,  "give 
me  your  hand — 

Ned  stooped  down  and  kissed  his 
forehead. 

"  YouVe  been  a  dear  friend  to  me, 
Ned — (Jod  bless  you  for  it  I  know 
I  am  dying.  I  have  been  a  great 
sinner,  but  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
€k)d  through  the  atonement  of  our 
blessed  Bedeemer.  I  may  have 
thought  too  much  about  the  world, 
and  been  impatient  under  my  burden, 
but  I  never  nave  forgotten  Him,  and 
that  makes  me  easier  now." 

Poor  Ned  tried  to  say  something, 
but  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat. 
He  was  sobbing  like  a  child. 

"  Norman,  mjrboy^comeround  here ; 
my  eyes  are  failing.  !Be  a  good  lad. 
Norman;  be  upright, honourable, and 
true.  Keep  a  clear  conscience,  and 
then,  though  the  world  should  fail 
you.  there^s  One  above  that  will  not. 
Ned,  my  old  friend— my  heart  is 
sore  about  this  laddie.  I've  made 
my  will — ^jrou*!!  find  it  in  my  desk, 
Ned— but  it's  little  I  have  to  leave. 
Look  after  him,  Ned,  and  see  him 

Sut  in  the  way  of  earning  his  bread, 
fow,  God  bless  you  both  for  ever 
and  ever  !  Turn  my  face  to  the  wall, 
Ned,  and  draw  the  curtain— so— " 

Deef^y  did  I  mourn  for  my  uncle. 
Throughout  the  years  I  dwelt  be- 
neath his  roof,  he  had  treated  me 
with  the  utmost  indulgence  and  af- 
fection, counselling  rather  than  re- 
proving me  for  any  of  my  juvenile 
outbr^kks,  and  amply  supplying  the 
loss  of  a  father  whom  I  never  knew. 
Wiser  men  and  more  prudent  there 
may  have  been  than  Dr  Buchanan, 
but  I  have  met  with  none  kindlier  of 
heart  or  more  purely  honourable  than 
he  was. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  Mr 
Mather  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  executor,  but  the 
task  was  a  verv  simple  one.  The 
house  in  St  John  Street  and  the 
furniture  were  left  to  me,  but  beyond 
that  there  was  nothing.  A  policy  of 
insurance  indeed  there  was,  effected 
some  years  back  with  the  Vulture 
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office ;  but  unfortunately  the  last  pre- 
mium, which  fell  due  about  the  tmie 
m^  uncle  was  taken  ill,  had  not  been 
paid,  so  that  the  benefit  of  the  insur- 
ance was  forfeited.  Alter  some  de- 
liberation it  was  determined  that  the 
house  should  be  sold,  and  that  I  and 
Nurse  Osett  should  go  into  furnished 
lodgings,  the  rent  of  which,  and  the 
estmiated  expenses  of  living,  my 
limited  means  were  just  sufficient  to 
defray.  As  to  my  ulterior  destiny, 
that  remained  to  be  settled  after- 
wards ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  was 
thought  expedient  that  I  should  ^ 
iato  an  office,  so  that  I  mi^ht  attain 
some  knowledge  of  practical  business, 
and  moreover  commence  the  neces- 
sary obligation  of  earning,  through 


industry,  something  for  my  own  sup- 
port  Tnat  is  a  lesson  which  cannot 
be  learned  too  early ;  and  I  have 
often  thought  that  many  young  men, 
with  ffood  proroects  before  them, 
might  be  saved  m>m  premature  ex- 
travagance and  ruin  if  they  were 
betimes  compelled  to  weigh  the  diffi- 
culty of  gaining  a  shillmg  against 
the  comparative  ease  of  spending 
one.  Before  long  an  opportuni^  was 
afiforded  ;  for  Mr  Sheuraway,  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  an  old  acquaintance 
of  my  uncle,  hearing  or  my  un- 
friended position,  readdv  and  kindly 
offered  to  take  me  into  his  establish- 
ment And  thus  I  became  a  limb  of 
the  law,  in  the  subordinate  capacity 
of  a  clerk. 


CHAPTEB  v.— SCOTTISH    P0UT1C8    AS  THET  WEUX. 


I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing 
myself  to  be  a  Toiy,  in  the  most  ex- 
tended sense  of  the  term.  I  never 
liked  the  name  Conservative,  which 
I  take  to  have  been  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  justifying  those  deviations 
from  principle  which  modem  states- 
men are  so  prone  to  commit  in  the 
pice  for  political  power.  Principle 
is  at  all  times,  according  to  my  view, 
a  sacred  thing.  Expeoiency,  which 
the  Whigs  and  PeeUtes  have  tried 
hard  to  elevate  to  the  raok  of  a 
morality^  is  at  best  but  a  pretext  for 
abandonmg  the  clear  line  of  duty.  It 
may  be  very  expedient  to  pick  an- 
other man's  pocket,  to  shirk  payment 
of  a  just  and  lawful  debt,  or  to  utter 
a  flagrant  falsehood.  Sophistry  may 
palliate  such  matters,  or  even  strive 
to  extenuate  them  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  necessary  transactions ; 
but  not  the  less  on  that  account  do 
they  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  honesty  and  truth. 

Why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  call- 
ing myself  a  Tory,  whereas  many  of 
the  best  and  wisest  men  of  the  last 
and  preceding  generations  were  proud 
of  the  party  title  1  I  do  not  see  that 
it  implies  tne  maintenance  of  any  one 
opimon  which  a  gentleman  and  man 
or  honour  need  scruple  to  avow.  As 
a  Tory,  I  consider  myself  pledged  to 
the  support  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion as  by  law  defined.    I  stand  for 


hereditary  monarchy,  a  hereditaiy 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  a  free  House 
of  Commons,  holding  that  no  better 
political  arrangement  could  be  in- 
vented for  securing  true  liberty  and 
wise  government  to  the  nation  at 
large.  I  am  for  maiutainiDg  the 
established  churches  intact,  with  all 
their  guaranteed  rights,  privileges, 
and  possessionsjbelieving  that  Church 
and  State  form  but  one  edifice,  and 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  I  look 
with  detestation  and  abhorrence  upon 
any  attempt  to  alter  or  innovate 
these,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  constitution ; 
and  I  give  my  hearty  malison  to  each 
and  aU  of  that  malignant  gang  of 
democrats  and  dissenters,  either  ia  or 
out  of  Parliament,  who  affect  to  re- 
gard the  Sovereign  of  these  realms 
merely  as  the  chief  magistrate,  who 
rail  at  the  House  of  Lords  as  an 
antiquated  nuisance,  and  who  de- 
nounce the  established  Churches  as 
remnants  of  medieval  superstition,  or 
as  bloated  corporations  whose  re- 
venues ought  to  be  confiscated,  and  ap- 
plied to  ^ucational  or  other  secular 
purposes.  I  say  that  I  give  to  these 
men  my  hearty  malison  and  exceed- 
ing cordial  execration.  They  shall 
not  eat  of  my  bread  nor  drink  of  my 
cup,  nor  shall  I  be  partaker  of  theirs. 
There  is  a  limit  to  all  things,  even  to 
forbearance;  and  toleration,  though 
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it  will  bear  stretching,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently elastic,  must  at  a  certain  point 
give  way. 

Bat  while  I  make  this  profession 
of  political  faith,  from  which  I  swerve 
not,  bat  believe  as  sincerely  as  the 
devoat  Christian  does  the  articles  of 
the  creed  delivered  by  the  Apostles, 
I  wish  to  guard  myseu  against  being 
considered  either  as  an  advocate  of 
abuses,  or  an  inveterate  enemy  to  re- 
forms. Common  sense  teaches  us 
that  all  earthly  thin^  are  liable  to 
decay.  The  best-bmlt  house  will, 
after  a  certain  time,  require  repairs, 
in  order  that  its  stability  may  be  as- 
sured;  and  in  like  manner,  all  in- 
stitutions of  man's  device  must  at 
certain  seasons  be  revised  with  a  view 
to  preserve  their  efficiency.  Nay,  I 
shall  go  further  than  this,  and  admit 
that  very  often  not  only  repairs,  but 
substantial  improvements,  may  be 
made  with  great  advantage  and  con- 
venience. It  is  no  principle  of  Tory- 
ism to  oppose  improvement,  though 
it  has  suited  the  purposes  of  the 
democrats  to  insist  that  such  is  its 
aim  and  object  Blind  adherence  to 
party  traditions  is  truly  rather  a 
Whig  than  a  Tory  attribute ;  and  I 
deny  that  reverence  for  the  past  must 
necessarily  engender  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  modern  invention,  or  resist- 
ance to  schemes  for  the  benefit  or 
amelioration  of  the  people. 

It  was,  I  think,  old  Talleyrand 
who  used  to  maintain  that,  in  politics, 
a  blunder  was  less  excusable  than  a 
crime ;  and  that  saying  of  the  heathen 
of  the  episcopate,  wno  had  sworn 
more  oaSths  to  successive  govern- 
ments of  France,  r^gal.  republican, 
consular,  and  imperial,  tnau  he  could 
reckon  upon  his  fingers  and  his  toes, 
has  been  applied,  not  ui^justly,  to  the 
conduct  of  the  old  Tory  party  in 
Britain,  who,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
were  imprudent  enough  to  declare 
themselves  opposed  to  all  reform  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  can  per- 
fectly well  understand  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure  which  was 
brought  in,  and  finally  carried  after 
a  struggle  of  unexampled  acrimony 
and  excitement,  because  the  change 
thereby  made  was  more  sweeping 
than  the  circumstances  required; 
and,  inasmuch  as  it  effected  a  whole- 
sale and  immediate  transference  of 


political  power  from  the  hands  of  one 
class  of  the  community  to  those  of 
another,  partook  certainly  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  revolution  than  of  a 
reform.  But  how  any  reflecting  man 
could  conscientiously  maintain  that 
no  change  in  the  system  of  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people  was  re- 
quired, utterly  baffles  my  comprehen- 
sion. I  know  very  well  that  one 
generation  sees  such  matters  by  a  very 
oifferent  light  from  that  which  was 
vouchsafed  to  their  predecessors.  All 
new  political  devices  are  alarming. 
We  know  what  is,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  may  be ;  and  therefore 
we  accept  the  more  cautious  alterna- 
tive, and,  as  Shakespeare  says,  are 
content, 

"  Rather  to  bear  the  ills  we  have. 
Than  rush  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

Still,  making  every  allowance  for 
alarmist  tendencies  on  the  part  of 
men  who  had  marked  the  nse  and 
spread  of  Radical  and  even  Repub- 
lican doctrines,  I  cumot  fathom  the 
reasons  through  which  they  arrived 
at  the  conviction,  that  the  people, 
even  in  a  limited  and  contracted  sense 
of  the  term,  were  adequately  or  just- 
ly represented  in  the  old  House  of 
Commons.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
much  about  the  representative  sys- 
tem of  England,  and  therefore  shall 
say  nothing  regarding  it,  beyond  the 
observation  tlmt  the  maiDtenance  of 
mere  pocket  boroughs,  such  as  Ckit- 
ton  and  Old  Sarum,  wherein  there 
was  positively  no  kmd  of  electoral 
body,  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
constitutional  and  ancient  principle, 
which  is,  that  all  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  must  be  repre- 
sentatives of  certain  classes  and  sec- 
tions of  the  people,  to  the  exclusion 
of  peers  of  the  realm ;  and  also  that 
the  exclusion  from  represcDtation  of 
large  and  thriving  towns,  which  had 
done  so  much  to  promote  and  extend 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
resources  of  the  country,  was  both 
indefensible  and  impohtic.  But  I 
cannot  imagine  auything  worse  than 
the  old  representative  system  of  Scot- 
land, which  was  really  rotten  to  the 
core.  Under  it  the  possessor  of 
landed  property,  no  matter  what  its 
extent  mignt  m.  was  not  qualified  to 
vote  in  respect  thereof,  unless  he  held 
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his  lands  directly  by  charter  firom  the 
Crown.  If  he  held  of  a  subject  supe- 
rior, he  had  no  vote,  bat  the  holder 
of  that  superiority  voted  in  his  stead ; 
80  that,  m  reality^  parchment,  not 
land,  carried  the  franchise :  and  as 
for  the  teuantry,  they  had  no  more  to 
say  in  elections  than  the  dumb  beasts 
that  fattened  on  their  farms.  The 
burgh  electoral  system  was  quite  as 
bad.  The  corporations  were  of  the 
closest  kind,  and  were  beyond  the 
control  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
householders  rated  within  the  boun- 
dary. It  was  worth  while  being  a 
member  of  a  town-council  in  those 
days,  for  as  all  the  burghs,  with  the 
exception  of  Edinburgh,  were  grouped 
to  return  delates,  who  elected  the 
member  for  Parliament,  there  was, 
in  the  case  of  any  contest,  first,  a 
keen  canvass  of  the  councillors  of 
each  burgh  for  the  election  of  a  parti- 
cular delegate,  in  the  course  of  which 
canvass  not  only  promises,  but  sub- 
stantial considerations,  were  required 
as  legitimate  perquisites  of  power ; 
and,  secondly,  tnere  was  the  weightier 
matter  of  persuading  the  delegates 
when  chosen— in  other  words,  ofouy- 
ing  up  a  bailie  or  deacon,  tne  price 
of  whom,  it  is  said,  was  often  greater 
than  that  of  the  most  beautiful  Cir- 
cassian ever  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
slave-markets  of  Cairo  or  Constantin- 
ople. Yet  that  was  the  system  which 
the  old  Tories  thought  proper  to 
defend;  and  for  defending  which 
they  have  brought  obloquy  on  their 
party  name,  ana  made  it  obnoxious 
throughout  Scotland  for  well-nigh 
thirty  years.  No  people  have  longer 
memories  than  the  Scots.  They  were 
ever  ready  to  revenge  the  offences  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  even  to 
the  third  ana  fourth  generation ;  and 
you  cannot  to  this  day  persuade  them 
that  the  young  man  wno  was  peace- 
fully sucking  his  coral  in  the  cradle 
when  the  reform  processions,  with 
bands  and  banuers,  were  parading 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  was  not 
even  then  a  dark  and  deliberate  con- 
spirator against  the  true  liberties  of* 
the  people. 

I  certainly  was  no  infant  in  those 
days ;  but  I  was  not  very  much  of  a 
politician,  though  I  could  not  help 
reeling  the  influences  of  the  general 
excitement     The  respectable  legal 


practitioners  into  whose  office  I  was 
admitted,  had  charge  of  the  political 
management,  on  the  Whig  side,  of  a 
large  and  important  county:  and 
therefore  I  was  early  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  splitting  superiori' 
ties,  drawing  charters,  preparing  in- 
feftment8,and  all  the  rest  of^the  costly 
machinery  l^  means  of  which  some 
dozens  of  needy  dependants  were  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  freeholders,  and 
invested  with  the  privilege  of  voting 
in  lieu  of  the  proprietors  of  the  lanil. 
For  although  votes— that  is,  superi- 
ority qualifications— generally  bore  a 
high  price  in  the  market,  as  giving 
the  holders  thereof  a  claim  for  minis- 
terial patronage  and  favour,  it  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  the  num- 
ber of^  sellers  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  buyers,  in  which  case,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  preponderancy  on  the 
roll,  new  votes  naa  to  be  created  by 
the  splitting  of  existing  superiorities, 
and  these  were  given  as  a  kind  of 
bonus  for  past  services  to  inferior 
agents,  satellites,  and  understrap- 
pers ;  due  precaution  being  always 
taken  that,  in  the  event  of  a  closely 
contested  election,  they  should  not 
be  induced  to  hop  over  to  the  oppo- 
site party.  Such  things,  however,  in 
spite  of  all  precaution,  did  occasion- 
ally occur;  and  therefore  it  was  a 
great  object  to  select  such  persons 
only  as  could  be  thoroughly  depended 
on—in  other  words,  men  who  knew 
they  would  be  ruined,  soul  and  body, 
if,  on  account  of  any  conceivable  bribe, 
they  dared  to  perpetrate  a  treason. 

Such  was  the  political  state  of 
Scotland  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act;  and  the  more  closely 
it  is  examined,  the  more  wonderful 
it  will  appear  that  such  an  anomal- 
ous and  absurd  system  should  have 
been  tolerated  so  long.  One  might 
suppose  that  the  independent  land- 
owners would  have  been  the  first  to 
insist  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  real  property,  and  to  pro- 
test against  being  thus  ruthlc^y 
bound  by  the  fetters  of  despotic 
parchment.  But  no.  They  were 
used  to  the  system,  and  they  Uked  it, 
partly  for  this  reason,  that  it  really 
cost  them  nothing.  Gentlemen  were 
not  then  called  upon  to  make  a  com- 
mon purse  to  defray  county  election 
expenses    The  whole  costs  were  de- 
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firajed  by  the  great  territorial  mag- 
nates, who  were  the  direct  vassals  of 
the  OrowD,  and  who  were  but  too 
fflad  in  this  way  to  strengthen  their 
family  influence.  In  some  counties 
where  the  parchment  power  of  some 
one  chief  was  clearly  predominant, 
there  never  was  an  attempt  at  a  con- 
test ;  but  the  culminating  Duke,  Mar- 
quis, or  Earl,  Whii^  or  Tory  as  the 
case  might  be,  put  forward  his  nomi- 
nee without  any  kind  of  obstruction. 
In  others,  however,  the  two  interests 
were  so  nenlj  balanced,  that  it  was 
absolntelyimpcMsibletopredictwhich 
party  should  win  the  day  at  an  ap- 
proaching election.  Legal  ingenuity 
was  cpnstantlv  on  the  watch  to  de- 
tect flaws  in  tne  titles  of  antagonists, 
and  not  less  active  in  creating  new 
votes  by  stretching  parchment  to  the 
uttermost.  Liferenters  in  embar- 
rassed circumstances  were  persecuted 
by  every  form  of  legal  torture  which 
the  law  of  Scotland  could  supply,  in 
order  to  make  them  renounce,  or  at 
all  events  flee  to  a  far  country,  from 
which  they  durst  not  return,  even  at 
an  election  summons.  YacUlatiDg 
old  gentlemen,  with  small  means  and 
large  families,  often  found  themselves 
able  to  nrocure,  at  a  slight  sacrifice  of 
political  principle,  commissions  and 
cadetehips  for  their  sons.  In  short, 
every  art  was  used  to  make  prose- 
lytes or  to  rear  mushrooms  ;  and  in 
some  instances,  if  common  report 
might  be  credited,  even  the  sanctity 
of  the  law  had  been  violated  by  audsr 
cious  and  unsempulous  partisans. 

The  county  to  which  I  refer  was 
one  of  the  latter  description.  In  it 
two  great  rival  houses  contended  for 
the  rule ;  and  the  contest  was  one  of 
such  ancient  standing  as  to  have  be- 
come almost  matter  of  history.  In 
the  old  times,  while  Scotland  was 
still  an  independent  kingdom,  the 
house  of  Oarrabas  had  ever  ranged 
itself  in  war  and  council  against  the 
house  of  Grimalkin.  This  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  because  neither 
of  the  families  was  remarkable  for 
adherence  to  any  one  particular  side. 
In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  sons 
were  for  the  most  part  disposed  to 
difler  from  their  fathers ;  so  that  a 
Cavalier  was  almost  certain  to  beget 
a  Ck>venanter,  or  vice  versd.  But  Uie 
most  singular  thing  was  that,  not- 


withstanding this  internal  vacilla- 
tion, never  by  any  accident  were  a 
Carrabas  and  a  Grimalkin  arra;fed 
under  the  same  banner.  DwelUng 
in  the  same  district,  they  were  per- 
petually at  feud,  and  made  a  point  of 
ravaging  each  oUier's  lands  whenever 
thev  could  find  an  opportunity.  Was 
a  Carrabas  in  favour  at  court,  he  in- 
stanthr  accused  the  Lord  of  Grimal- 
kin of  being  privy  to  some  monstrous 
and  unnatural  rebellion  against  his 
liege  sovereign,  and  solicited  letters 
of  fire  and  sword,  so  that  he  might 
legally  raise  his  varaals,  and  give  the 
castle  of  the  traitor  to  the  flames. 
When  the  wheel  of  fortune  again  re- 
volved, and  the  ruling  Gnmalkin 
turned  up  trumps,  he  never  failed,  as 
in  duty  Dound,  to  furnish  proofs  of 
the  disloyalty  of  Carrabas,  and  to 
hint  that,  if  confiscation  should  fol- 
low, various  estates  belonging  to  the 
latter  might  convenient!:^  be  added 
to  the  hereditary  domains  of  the 
trustiest  servant  of  the  Crown.  Not- 
withstanding these  raids  and  con- 
fiscations, which  on  the  average 
were  pretty  equally  distributed,  both 
houses  prospered ;  and  when  the 
Union  took  place,  the  Mariquis  of 
Carrabas  and  the  Earl  of  Grimalkin 
were  accounted  amongst  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  Scottish 
Peera^  During  the  reign  of  George 
the  First,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
some  officious  friends  to  put  an  end 
to  this  ill-omened  rivalry,  which  it 
was  thought  mi^ht,  in  the  event  of  a 
Jacobite  enterprise,  lead  to  disastrous 
consequences,  oy  a  matrimonial  alli- 
ance. There  was  then  a  young  Mar- 
auis  of  Carrabas,  somewhat  gay, 
lioughtless.  and  extravagant,  no 
doubt,  but  oy  no  means  a  bad  sort  of 
fellow  if  he  could  be  kept  from  wine, 
women,  and  dice,  for  all  which  three 
allurements  he  bad  a  decided  predi- 
lection ;  and  there  was  also  a  young 
Countess  of  Grimalkin  in  her  own 
right,  slightly  deformed,  but  very 
strong  minded,  who  adhered  to  the 
most  rigid  tenets  of  Presbytery,  her 
father,  the  late  Earl,  having  been 
an  extreme  Episcopalian.  I  am  not 
aware  if,  in  tnose  days,  the  science 
of  chemistry  was  so  far  advanced  that 
the  neutralising  influence  of  acids 
and  alkalies  had  been  ascertained ; 
but  human  sagacity  often  anticipates 
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Bciences ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  in 
this  instance  the  promoters  of  the 
union  were  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  by  combining  two  obnoxious 
positives,  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
one  agreeable  negative  result.  These 
negotiations  were  so  far  successful 
that  the  marriage  took  place;  but 
alas !  thev  had  forgotten  to  take  into 
account  the  force  of  hereditary  anti- 
pathy. "  Put  the  blood  of  Grimalkin 
and  Carrabas  into  one  bowl,"  said  a 
stout  old  adherent  of  Queen  Maiy, 
when  lying  wounded  on  the  field  of 
Langside  beside  the  body  of  his  an- 
tagonist, whom  he  had  satisfactorily 
perforated  with  his  Toledo,  "  and 
they  will  mingle  together  nae  whit 
better  than  wine  does  with  lappered 
milk  r  The  words  of  the  gnm  old 
Baron  were  prophetic  and  true.  The 
blood  would  not  minele,  neither 
would  the  tempers  coalesce.  It  is 
said  that  the  young  Marquis  was  less 
in  fault  than  the  Puritan  lady,  inas- 
much as  he  gave  some  symptoms  of 
reformation,  and  tried  at  least  to 
make  himself  agreeable :  but  the 
bride  relaxed  nothing  or  her  aus- 
terity ;  became  more  sour  and  solemn 
than  before ;  entertained,  by  way  of 
chaplains,  two  low-bred  Geneva  pro- 
bationers in  her  household  ;  and  set 
her  face  so  decidedl  v  against  all  social 
intercourse  which  befitted  her  rank 
and  station,  that  she  drove  the  boy 
Marquis^  who,  under  better  manage- 
ment, might  have  become  a  good  hus- 
band and  respectable  man,  into  all 
sorts  of  dissipation,  which  brought 
him  to  an  early  grave.  He  died 
childless,  and  his  next  brother  suc- 
ceeded to  the  titles  and  estate.  The 
sour  lady  was  not  more  prolific  To 
the  intense  disgust  of  her  kindred, 
she  married  one  of  the  aforesaid  pro- 
bationero,  but  died  shortly  afterwards 
in  abortive  childbed,  leaving  her  suc- 
cession open  to  a  cousin,  who  had 
declined  so  low  that,  when  he  re- 
ceived tidings  of  his  good  fortune,  he 
was  actually  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer in  the  Line ! 

After  this  unavailing  attempt  at 
amalgamation,  the  families  quietly 
relapsed  into  their  old  habits  of  hos- 
tility, tempered,  of  course,  by  the 
altered  circumstances  of  tne  time. 
They  could  no  longer,  it  is  true,  arm 
their  vassals  with  sword  and  spear; 


but  they  armed  them  with  superiori- 
ties, and,  instead  of  fighting  in  the 
open  field,  they  did  battle  in  the  free- 
holders' court  The  eminent  legal 
firm  in  whose  office  I  was  pla^ 
— Messrs  Meiklecry,  Littlewoo,  and 
Shearaway,  W.S.— were  the  family 
and  political  agents  of  the  Most  Noble 
Augustus  John,  Marquis  of  Carrabas, 
who,  being  one  of  those  superb  aris- 
tocrats who  conceive  the  vulgar  earth 
honoured  by  the  pressure  of  their 
soles,  belonged  to  tne  Whig  alliance. 
The  interests  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Adolphus  Duncan,  Earl  of 
Grimalkin,  were  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  equally  eminent  firm 
of  Butt  and  Benn,  W.S.,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  sharpest  con- 
veyancers in  the  profession,  and,  of 
course,  were  Tories  to  the  backbone. 
Glorious  days  were  those  for  the 
Edinburgh  agents— days  which,  alas! 
will  never  return  again;  and  even 
now,  the  mere  mention  of  them 
brings  tears  into  the  eyes  of  many  a 
veteran  practitioner.  For  they  had 
then  the  practical  command  and 
management  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
landed  property  of  Scotland,  the 
lairds  having  utterly  outrun  the  con- 
stable, and  being  largely  indebted  to 
their  doers  for  pecuniary  advances, 
which  the  latter  borrowed  from  the 
banks.  It  was  then  considered  an 
utter  impossibility  that  a  gentleman 
should  be  able  to  manage  his  own 
affairs,  to  collect  his  rents,  or  to  write 
the  simplest  business  letter,  without 
the  advice  or  intervention  of  an 
agent.  Accordingly,  what  between 
factor-fees,  commission,  and  business 
accounts,  an  enormous  per-centa^  of 
the  rent-roll  of  Scotland  found  its 
wav  into  the  pockets  of  the  lawyers; 
and  as  they  were  also  in  hi^h  poli- 
tical trust,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
profession  should  have  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  very  best  to  which  an 
anxious  father  could  devote  the  ener- 
gies of  his  son.  I  am  now  in)eaking 
of  days  that  have  gone  by,  for  since 
then  a  vast  alteration  nas  taken 
place.  Thrift  and  economy  are  now 
much  more  practised  than  heretofore. 
Men  are  no  longer  prone,  from  mere 
extravagance  and  show,  to  rush  head- 
long into  ruin.  (Country  gentlemen 
of  limited  means  have  become  aware, 
that  Qf  all  luxuries  that  of  maintain-^ 
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ing  an  &gent  \a  the  most  expensive 
and  the  teast  satisfactory ;  and  they 
now  either  manage  their  own  affairs, 
or  procure,  at  a  moderate  rate,  the 
assistance  of  coontrr  practitioners, — 
a  most  resi)ectable  class,  which  of  late 

Sears  has  risen  deservedly  in  the  pub- 
c  estimation.  I  most  needs  say 
that,  having  witnessed  this  chan^ 
of  custom  and  manners,  I  regard  it 
with  unmingled  satisfaction.  It  has 
saved  an  honourable  profession  from 
bein^  utterly  overstocked— a  danger 
which  once  was  imminent;  and  it 
has  restored  to  their  proper  place  of 
efficiency  and  independence  the  limd- 
ed  ^ntry,  who  at  one  time  seemed 
destined,  by  their  own  folly  and  im- 
prudence, to  lapse  into  settled  decay. 
Messrs  Meiklecry,  littlewoo.  and 
Shearaway  transacted  a  very  lar^ 
and  profitable  business.  Of  the 
senior  partner,  Mr  Meiklecry,  we  lads 
in  the  office  saw  little  or  notning;  for, 
being  a  man  in  advanced  years,  he 
took  but  very  small  interest  in  the 
ordinary  routme,  contenting  himseUT 
with  keepin|^  up  a  sort  of  honorary 
and  ceremomous  correspondence  with 
his  principal  clients.  He  belonged 
to  the  antiquated  class  of  lawyers 
which  is  now  entirely  extinct,  was 
extremely  courteous  m  his  demean- 
our, used  hair-powder,  and  was,  I 
believe,  the  last  man  who  walked  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  in  a  snuff-col- 
oured coat,  knee-breeches,  and  silk 
stockings,  and  who  wore  buckles  in 
his  shoes.  He  was  a  bachelor,  very 
rich,  rather  penurious,  and  was 
chargeable  with  no  frailty  beyond  an 
addiction  to  tawny  port.  Mr  Little- 
woo,  the  second  partner,  was,  in  his 
own  opinion,  a  heaven-Dom  lawyer 
— an  undoubted  le^timate  child  of 
the  forensic  Themia  His  genius 
was  too  high  to  condescend  to  the 
drudgery  of  conveyancing,  but  he 
rioted  in  processes,  and  was  ingeni- 
ous beyond  belief  in  the  discovery  of 
dilatory  or  peremptory  pleas.  His 
memorials  for  counsel  were,  in  fact, 
pleadings  ready  drawn,  on  which 
account  he  was  very  popular  with 
members  of  the  bar,  inasmuch  as  he 
saved  them  a  vast  amount  both  of 
time  and  trouble.  One"  crook  there 
was  indeed  in  his  lot ;  and  that  was 
the  bitter  refection,  which  he  ever 
and  anon  avowed^  that  he  had  sacri- 


ficed himself  by  entering  the  less 
conspicuous  branch  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, instead  of  assuming  the  oar- 
rister's  wig  and  gown.  It  was,  he 
used  to  say,  a  most  grievous  and 
aggravating  thing  that  he,  to  whom 
no  practising  advocate  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House  was  fit  to  hold  the  candle 

with  the  forms  or  process,  and  famili- 
arity with  the  Acts  of  Sederunt, 
should,  on  account  of  his  father's  ob- 
stinacy in  breeding  him  a  Writer  to 
the  Signet,  be  compelled  to  place 
that  candle  under  a  bushel  Let 
him  but  have  the  opportunity,  and 
he  would  very  soon  convince  the 
world  and  the  bench,  that  Jamieson, 
and  Jeffrey,  and  Moncreiff,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  about  whom  folks  made 
such  a  song,  were  little  better  than 
mere  bairns  as  regarded  a  thoroug:h 
knowledge  of  the  practiques.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  observe  that  the 
friends  of  Mr  Littlewoo  were  privately 
of  opinion,  that  an  inveterate  stutter 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  must 
have  proved  a  formidable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  forensic  success— an 
opinion  which  was  not  shaken  by  the 
result  of  divers  oratorical  efforts  made 
by  Mr  Littlewoo  at  the  Whi^  gather- 
ings and  banquets,  which  in  those 
days  were  rather  frequent.  Littlewoo 
was  too  important  a  man,  and  too 
liberal  a  dispenser  of  fees,  to  be 
gagged  on  such  occasions ;  so,  by  way 
of  compromise,  he  was  permitted, 
usually  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening, 
to  propose  a  favourite  toast,  whica 
he  enunciated  in  the  following  man- 
ner,— "The  fif-fif-freedom  of  the  pe- 
pe-press.  if  we  ha-have  it  not,  we 
de-die;  and  as  the  whole  of  his 
harangue  was  hawked  forth  in  the 
same  manner,  accompanied  with  gro- 
tesque facial  contortions  and  pugil- 
istic gesture,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  speeches  should  be  waited  for 
with  mtense  curiosity,  and  responded 
to  with  rapturous  plaudits.  For  the 
rest,  he  was  a  man  who  stood  well 
in  society,  and  kept  a  most  hospitable 
board,  round  which  it  was  the  pride 
of  his  heart  to  see  ^thered  the  rising 
members  of  the  Whig  bar;  albeit 
none  of  them  could  muster  up  cour- 
age to  propose  to  either  of  the  three 
Imsses  Littlewoo,  full-blown  votaries 
of  the  widtz,  who  were  perverse 
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enough  to  prefer  the  conyersation  of 
the  officers  from  Piershill  and  the 
Castle  to  that  of  stupid  young  gen- 
tlemen in  black,  whose  talk  was  of 
nothing  but  processes. 

The  conveyancing  department  of 
our  office  was  under  the  charge  of 
an  ancient  clerk,  who,  for  a  salary 
of  £250,  performed  more  profitable 
work  than  any  other  member  of  the 
establishment.  Poor  old  Samuel 
Grey !  I  remember  him  well,  and  so, 
I  daresay,  do  many  more,  who  must 
often  have  encountered  that  vener- 
able figure,  plodding,  as  he  daily  did, 
round  the  Calton  Hill,  after  business 
hours,  for  the  short  walk  which 
formed  his  only  exercise.  Grey  he 
was  by  name,  and  grey  by  nature. 
His  complexion  was  grey,  his  hair 
was  grey,  and  his  clothes  were  of  that 
mixture  which  was  then  denominated 
pepper-and-salt  His  constant  com- 
panion was  an  old  grey  terrier — a 
creature  which  he  loved  better  than 
anything  else  upon  earth,  and  which 
was  said  originally  to  have  won  his 
affections  by  the  heroic  exploit  of 
worrying  a  large  rat,  which  had  found 
its  way  into  a  charter-chest,  and,  for 
lack  of  more  succulent  food,  was  de- 
vouring an  Instrument  of  Sasine.  I 
see  him  still  as  he  used  to  sit  in  his 
dingy  back-room,  the  threadbare  car- 
pet of  which  had  long  lost  all  trace 
of  its  oridnal  pattern,  at  the  table 
lined  witn  clotn  once  red,  but  now 
saturated  with  dust,  and  slashed  with 
cuts  of  the  penknife,  inflicted  by 
meditative  apprentices  in  the  hours 
of  dreary  solitude.  There  sate  old 
Samuel  Grey,  amidst  a  parallelogram 
of  japanned  and  green  ooxes,  with  a 
whole  stack  of  parchments  before 
him,  engaged  from  early  mom  till 
dewy  eve  m  noting,  pencil-marking, 
scrolling,  and  collating,  with  a  difl- 
gence  that  never  relaxed,  and  a 
patience  that  never  tired ;  whilst  un- 
der the  table,  on  the  remnant  of  an 
ancient  rug,  lay  the  grey  terrier,  with 
its  nose  between  its  torepaws,  looking 
as  sagacious  as  if  it  too  had  some 
kind  of  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
of  charters,  and  only  lifting  its  head 
with  a  growl  of  warning  for  its  mas- 
ter, when  some  one  of  us  clerks  pre- 
sumed to  enter  that  sanctuary  of 
sheepskin.  Poor  old  Samuel  Grejr ! 
He  was  found  one  day  dead  at  his 


desk,  stooping  over  a  charter,  which 
rattled  as  they  took  it  from  his  grasp 
like  the  last  breath  of  an  expiring 
man. 

Mr  Shearaway,  the  junior  partner, 
was  my  especial  patron,  and  of  him 
I  shall  only  say  that,  though  some- 
what quick  of  temper,  he  was  as  tho- 
roughly good-hearted  a  fellow  as  ever 
signed  letters  of  homing.  He  had 
charge  of  the  genera]  correspondence 
and  political  department^  and  was 
considered  very  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, a  match  for  Mr  Butt,  the 
noted  Tory  agent  of  whose  diplomar 
tic  ability  and  skill  in  manoeuvring 
the  Whigs  stood  in  abject  terror. 
As  I  had  always  applied  myself  with 
due  diligence  to  whatever  work  waa 
assigned  to  me,  invented  no  pretexts 
for  being  abs^t  during  regular  of- 
fice-hours, and  was  willing  to  sit  late 
at  times  when  there  was  an  extra 
pressure  of  business  as  occurred  in* 
variably  when  an  election  was  im- 
pending, I  became  a  sort  of  favourite 
with  Im*  Shearawa3r,  who  was  pleased 
to  confide  to  old  Samuel  Grey  that 
he  considered  me  worth  any  two  of 
the  articled  apprentices.  '*  It's  my 
opinion,  Mr  Grey,  that  our  office  is 
going  to  the  devil— regularly,  sir,  to 
the  devil ;  and  I  don*t  know  how  to 
stop  it.  There  are  those  apprentices ; 
four  of  them,  sir,  no  less.  I  can*t 
lay  salt  upon  their  tails  after  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  though  there  should 
be  as  much  work  to  do  as  would  keep 
the  whole  of  us  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. One  young  gentleman,  forsooth, 
slips  away  to  the  theatre,  where  I 
doubt  he  is  in  no  good  company. 
Another  has  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Speculative  or  Juridical  Society, 
where  he  and  the  like  of  him  taUc 
infemal  nonsense,  and  think  they  are 
qualifying  themselves  for  speakersa 
Speakers,  quotha !  The  less  a  writer 
has  to  do  with  speaking  the  better. 
Young  Toddison  makes  his  escape, 
it's  my  settled  belief,  to  some  tavern 
or  other;  for  the  creature  drinks  like 
a  trout— Fm  sure  of  that,  since  I 
caught  him  sending  out  on  the  sly 
for  soda-water  in  the  forenoon.  And 
as  for  that  whelp,  Jamie  Littlewoo, 
who  spends 'haljf  his  earnings  on 
lemon-coloured  gloves,  he  absolutely 
had  the  audacity,  sir,  to  tell  me  the 
other  night  thttt  he  could  not  stop  to 
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copy  a  paper,  because  he  was  en- 
gaged to  go  with  his  sisters  to  a  ball !" 

*^  If  I  was  yoii»  Mr  Shearaway,* 
replied  the  old  clerk,  ''  I  wad  issae 
a  precept,  sir,  of  the  strictest  kind, 
and  talr  insfcraments  in  the  hands  of 
the  lads "" 

"  Pooh !  you  might  as  well  try  to 
pnt  eels  into  a  quart  bottle.  They 
think  themselves  gentlemen,  for> 
Booth^  and  won*t  stoop  to  what  they 
call  dmdgery.  They  give  sixpences 
to  porters  iot  carrying  processes  to 
the  Register  House  in^iead  of  tnck- 
ing  them  under  their  arms,  strap  and 
aU,  as  I  have  done  a  thousand  tunes, 
and  thoc^ht  myself  none  the  worse 
for  it.  FU  tell  you  what,  Mr  Grey, 
that  laddie  Norman  Sinclair  is  worth 
the  whole  kit  of  them.  He  does  what 
he  is  bid,  writes  a  good  hand,  and 
never  makes  a  sour  face  when  he  is 
asked  to  sit  up  till  midnight.*" 

"'Deed,  Mr  Shearaway,"  said 
Sanrael,  whose  good  graces  I  had 
won,  partly  through  attention  to 
business,  and  partly  by  being  kind 
to  his  dog,  "I  agree  wi*  you  that 
he  is  a  vera  fine  lad.  I  would  trust 
him  ony  da^  without  warrandice  ez- 

gressed  or  implied  ;  for  ye  see,  sir, 
e  has  a  natural  sense  of  the  red- 
dendo which  is  due  to  his  superiors, 
and  when  that  is  the  case  ye  may 
dispense  wi*  ony  further  confirmation. 
As  for  the  other  bairns,  sir,  thev  are 
yonnff  and  wilful,  but  they'll  nae  doubt 
mend  in  time,  and  deserve  a  favour- 
able novodamns.  In  the  meanwhile 
ye  must  just  jowk  and  let  the  jaw 
gae  by,  or,  to  speak  mair  preceesely, 
proceed  by  metnod  of  resignation." 

"Well,  well,  Mr  Grev/'  said  his 
superior,  "  the  upshot  of  the  matter 
is  that  I  shall  take  young  Sinclair 
with  me  to  Slockendrouth  as  an  as- 
sistant. I  do  not  think  I  could  rely  on 
any  other  of  the  lads  at  a  time  when 
so  much  drink  is  going  ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  do  him  good  hereafter,  for 
1  hear  the  laddie  is  but  unfiriended." 


This  conversation  was  detailed  to 
me,  on  the  day  after  it  took  place, 
by  the  old  clerk,  under  the  seal  of 
strict  secresy,  and  many  were  the 
warnings  and  admonitions  which  he 
gave  me  as  to  my  behaviour  on  the 
trying  occasion. 

"  It's  an  awful  thing  to  think  o', 
Maister  Norman,  and  a  shamefU'  thing 
to  see  in  a  Christian  country,  no  to 
speak  of  ane  which  professes  to  be 
under  kirk  discipline ;  but  the  fact 
is,  sir,  that  well-water  never  ran  sae 
fast  out  of  a  pump,  as  foreign  wine 
does  ower  the  cra^  o'  the  freeholders 
at  an  election.  I  am  nae  abstainer 
mysel',  for  I  can  tak'  my  toddy — and 
whatfor  no? — wi'a  friend  on  Saturday 
at  e'en,  and  never  tell  him  that  the 
kettle  has  gane  dry ;  but  I  just  per- 
fectly abominate  that  gosting  and 
guzzling  and  gulping  o'  French  drink 
— Lord  safe  us,  it  costs  a  guinea  the 
bottle,  whereas  a  tumbler  should  iust 
be  fourpence !  But  ye'il  see  a'  that, 
and  a  nantle  mair.  Ye'U  see  aula 
men,  with  white  pows,  as  drunk  as 
Da^'s  sow,  and  young  men  roaring 
mad,  for  they're  no  used  to  the  fizz- 
ing stuff  tliat  sets  the  brain  a-low 
without  warming  the  cockles  of  the 
heart,  like  the  kindly  barley-bree. 
Ye'll  see  a'  that— and  my  advice  to 
ye  is  to  refrain  frae  the  wine-cup  a' 
thegither ;  or  if  ye  canna  clean  win 
aff,  fill  up  your  glass  twa-thirds  wi' 
clear  water,  and  your  head  will  be 
clear  and  your  stamach  Strang  in  the 
morning,  when  the  lave  o'  them  will 
be  sick  and  diagaskit." 

I  assured  my  venerable  Mentor 
that  I  should  take  his  advice  to  heart, 
and  be  as  abstemious  as  the  circum- 
stances would  admit ;  and  thus  pre- 
monished,  I  was  not  surprised  to 
receive,  a  few  days  afterwards,  an 
intimation  from  Mr  Shearawav  that 
my  services  were  required  at  the  ap- 
proaching election  which  was  to  take 
place  at  uie  head  bur^  of  Slocken- 
drouth. 


CHAFTBB  VI. — THE  OATHERINO  OF  THE  FREEHOLDERS. 


We  set  out  from  Edinburgh,  as  I 
remember,  in  a  barouche  and  pair, 
carrying  with  us  a  couple  of  voters 
-^Bhy  codes,  as  Mr  Shearaway  called 


them— who^  by  some  means  or  other, 
had  been  inveigled  over  from  the 
Oontinent,  which  they  honoured  with 
their  residence^  never  deigning  to 
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tread  upon  British  ground,  save  on 
occasions  like  the  present,  when  all 
their  expenses  were  paid,  in  the  most 
handsome  manner,  W  the  philan- 
thropic Marquis  of  Carrabas.  We 
took  with  us  a  basket  of  provisions, 
specially  intended  for*  the  refection 
of  these  gentlemen,  lest  they  should 
grow  faint  by  the  way ;  the  roadside 
rons  of  Scotland  not  being,  in  those 
da)rs,  remarkable  for  the  quality  of 
their  provant,  which  was  usually 
limited,  unless  previous  orders  were 
issued,  to  oatcakes,  stubborn  cheese, 
whisky,  and  strong  ale — articles  of 
diet  rather  repugnant  to  men  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  French 
ruMiV.  I  cannot  conscientiously  say 
that  the  conversation  of  our  compan- 
ions was  either  edifying  or  agreeable. 
They  were,  as  I  had  been  given  to 
understand,  men  of  family,  who  had 
either  missed  the  world,  as  the  phrase 
is,  or  outraged  it,  so  as  to  throw  them 
beyond  the  circle  of  their  immediate 
connections ;  but  for  all  that  they  had 
not  abated  a  jot  in  their  pretensions, 
but  talked  big  as  if  the^  were  gran- 
dees of  the  first  water,  interchanged 
smutty  anecdotes,  and  addressed  Mr 
Shearaway,  who  was  quite  their 
equal  by  birth,  and  twenty  times  their 
superior  in  education  and  intelli- 
gence, with  a  supercilious  imperti- 
nence which  undoubtedly  would  have 
ruffled  the  temper  of  any  one  but  an 
f  leotioneering  agent.  But  Mr  Shear- 
away,  being  thoroughly  up  to  his  busi- 
\\t9A,  and  having  no  regard  to  anything 
\\\\X\  ho  success  of  his  actual  employer, 
t\Htk  no  notice  whatever  of  their 
vuuucndooB  ;  indeed  I  verily  believe 
Ih^ti  if  necessary,  he  would  have 
vlvivmt  tho  Author  of  all  Evil  to  the 
\k\\  with  the  utmost  $angfroid,  and 
x^alunit  concerning  himself  the  least 
Ml  uh  X\\^  oharaoter  or  conversation  of 
hw  iSun|>anion. 

W  \*  jM\H^Hh»d  quietly  and  leisurely 
v4»v^iVi^  vuUll  wo  reached  the  limits  of 
iluv  v^ila\^«l^(  county,  where,  at  the 
ii«av  \A\  X^tyhwx  horses,  with  postil- 
uu  ii.K,vsl  v^a  with  blue  and  yellow 
, .  A  u» -*  vv v^v  \\\  waiting.  Thereafter 
IV  \v  »*  ^  wxM^Ar  twvr  over  moorland 
,i.  U'v^u^^  \\\\a^,  the  brilliant 
.i,v^4i**u^v  \a  IW  tHiulnage  calling 
.,  Ik.  ^^>*»i^yJKv>rtHl  Imndloom  weav- 
^  Cvi<  »fcJMi^  (MmI  other  thie  oi 
.i,     s.^^-u,M^^w*  t  iJ^MMr  with  the 


children,  whose  political  education, 
it  appeared,  had  oeen  well  attended 
to,  wnatever  pains  might  have  been 
bestowed  upon  more  rudimental  sub- 
jects. It  is  curious  to  remark  the  in- 
stinct of  viviparous  creatures.  The 
captured  shark,  hauled  upon  deck,  is 
cut  up,  and  the  young  ones  which 
issue  from  its  womb  give  their  first 
token  of  existence  by  snapping  at  the 
fingers  of  the  sailors,  btay  a  she* 
adder^  and  the  fangless  worms  she 
contams  make  an  impotent  attempt 
to  bite.  In  the  year  1810,  it  is  re- 
corded that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
children  begotten  withm  the  liber- 
ties of  Westminster  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Burdett;  and  if  John  Bright  has 
not  so  stamped  his  image  in  Bir- 
mingham, we  must  conclude  that  his 
attractions  are  inferior  to  those  of 
the  fine  old  English  Baronet.  As 
we  happened  to  oe  on  the  popular 
side,  we  received,  with  no  small  pride, 
the  plaudits  of  those  juvenile  politi- 
cians. So  we  whirled  on,  stage  after 
stage,  till  we  entered  Slockendrouth, 
an  unfortunate  royal  burgh,  which 
the  Reform  Act  has  since  almost  de- 
molished, but  then  quite  a  proud  place, 
as  head  burgh  and  sometning  more ; 
as  radical  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
the  constitution  could  desire,  and 
enjoying  the  worst  reputation  of  any 
burgh  in  Scotland. 

Our  smoking  steeds,  which  had  been 
urged  to  their  utmost  so  that  our 
entry  might  be  of  the  most  impos- 
ing kind,  were  pulled  up  with  a 
violence  that  threw  them  on  their 
haunches  at  the  door  of  the  Carrabas 
Arms,  above  which  swung  an  im- 
mense board  displaying  a  shield  bril- 
liant as  the  fiela  of  a  kaleidoscope, 
with  all  manner  of  heraldic  quarter- 
ings  and  emblazonment,  which  shield 
was  valorously  supported  by  the 
effigies  of  what  appeared  to  be  two 
enormous  red  tom-cats,  with  the 
terrible  motto  beneath, "  Cave  Car- 
rabas.** Our  arrival  was  greeted  by 
the  cheers  of  some  hundrS  marvel- 
lously ill-favoured  fellows  in  fiistian 
and  otherwise,  all  practical  oppo- 
nents of  the  soap-duty,  who,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  had  stationed 
themselves  round  the  door  of  the 
hostelry,  bawling  vociferously  as  each 
fresh  carriage  containing  voters  drove^ 
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up,  and  deriving  refireshment  from 
occasional  drams  from  the  Oarrabas 
alcoholic  foontain,  and  a  succession 
of  spirited  patriotic  hanomies  deliy- 
erea  from  an  upper  window  by  the 
editor  of  a  radical  newspaper,  who 
was  an  independent  fr^nolder,  and 
had  a  turn  for  mob  oratory. 

Within  the  house  all  was  bustle 
and  confusion ;  indeed  it  was  marvel- 
lous to  me  how  so  many  people  could 
be  packed  within  so  limited  a  space. 
The  largest  room  was  laid  out  for 
dinner,  tae  hour  for  which  was  now 
approaching,  and  therefore  was  kept 
tolerably  clear ;  but  from  every  other 
apartment  you  heard  the  popping  of 
eorks,  the  purling  of  liquor,  and  the 
hilarious  laughter  of  the  company — 
sure  si£^  tmtt  the  saturnalia  com- 
menced in  the  forenoon  was  likely  to 
be  carried  on  at  least  to  'Hhe  wee 
hour  ayont  the  twaL" 

The  entrance  of  iir  Shearaway, 
whose  talents  as  a  political  Mephis- 
topheles  were  well  known  ana  ap- 
predated,  was  hailed  with  a  burst  of 
delight 

''DeviHsh  glad  to  see  you  at 
last,  Shearaway!  Evervthing  sure 
to  jgo  right  now,"  said  the  Honour- 
ab^  Sholto  linklater,  a  thick-set 
voung  gentleman  with  bushv  whis- 
kers, who  was  the  selectea  Whig 
candidate.  I  should  explain  that 
none  of  the  younger  scions  of  the 
house  of  Oarrabas,  all  of  them  being 
in  their  minority,  could  be  put  for- 
ward ;  so  that,  after  some  dubiety  and 
hesitation,  for  two  or  three  gentlemen 
were  ambitions  of  the  honour^  it  was 
determined  that  the  family  mterest 
should  be  exerted  in  favour  of  the 
Honourable  Sholto,  whose  father,  an 
impoverished  Baron,  was  distantly 
related  to  the  Marquis. 

"  I  am  constramed  to  acknow- 
ledge," said  a  very  pomnous  old  red- 
uced individual,  Sir  Gilbert  Mount- 
hooly  of  that  Ilk,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  having  been  in  his  youth 
an  unpaid  attache  to  some  third-rate 
embaray,  alwavs  affected  to  speak 
the  language  of  diplomacy,  or  rather 
of  circiunlocution — ^*  I  am  constrain- 
ed to  acknowled^  that  the  arrival 
of  so  able  a  negotiator  as  Mr  Shear- 
away at  this  critical  juncture  of  af- 
fairs api)ears  to  me  to  justify  the 
anticipations  which  even  the  least 
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sanguine  of  this  honourable  company 
have  been  led,  with  sufficient  reason, 
I  cannot  doubt,  to  entertain ;  and 
that  b]^  his  experienced  assistance, 
the  smp^—here  the  Baronet  cere- 
moniously bowed  to  the  Honourable 
Sholto— who,  by  the  way,  bore  very 
little  resemblance  to  anything  con- 
nected with  a  ship,  except  the  figure- 
head of  the  Jolly  Bacchus— *Mnay 
be  wafted  by  the  breeze  of  popular 
opinion  into  the  haven  of  deserved 
success." 

''  Shearaway,  man,  how*s  a'  wi* 
you?"  said  a  rough-and-ready  laird 
from  an  outlying  district  of  the 
county,  almost  dislocating,  in  the 
warmtn  of  his  greeting,  the  joints  of 
my  excellent  superior  :"  0,  but  Tm 
blythe  to  see  you !  Winna  we  gie 
thae  Tory  chields  their  kail  through 
the  reek  to-morrow  ?" 

"Mr  Shearaway.  will  you  take 
anything  to  drink  ?"  was  the  more 
practical  suggestion  of  divers  friendly 
tteeholders.  But  the  wise  negotiator, 
blandly  decb'ning  the  proffered  cour- 
tesy, made  his  way  as  rapidly  as  he 
could  to  an  upper  chamW.  where 
the  local  agents,  who  had  hitherto 
been  kept  (with  extreme  difficulty) 
on  a  limited  allowance  of  potables, 
were  assembled,  waiting  for  his  ad- 
vent, and,  as  previously  instructed, 
ready  to  tender  their  report&  For 
myself,  as  it  was  the  first  time  that  I 
ever  had  been  thrown  into  such  a 
Babel,  and  as  I  then  had  a  kind  of 
superstitious  awe  for  Honourables 
and  Baronets,  which,  I  need  hardly 
say,  has  long  since  departed  from 
me,  I  felt  very  nervous,  and  followed 
my  employer  close,  as  a  timid  setter 
cleaves  to  the  heels  of  the  sportsman 
when  passing  through  a  herd  of 
cattle.  But  I  was  not  yet  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  sanctum.  Mr  Sheai^ 
away,  who  really  was  a  considerate 
and  thoroughly  ^ood-natured  man, 
saw  my  perplexity,  and  was  kind 
enough  to  reUeve  it.  He  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  casting  his  eye  round 
the  throng,  beckoned  to  an  obese 
and  somewnat  plethoric  individual, 
whom  he  hailed  by  the  name  of 
Bulie  M'Chappie,  and  who  was  evi- 
dently none  of^he  grandees. 

"  Bailie,"  said  he,  "  I  need  not  tell 
you— for  you're  used  to  this  kind  of 
work— that  every  man  must  make 
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himself  useM  at  election  time.  Now 
here's  a  young  gentleman,  Mr  Sin- 
clair, my  confidential  clerK,  whom  I 
cannot  take  with  me,  for  reasons  ye 
may  well  divine.  Toung  folks  must 
bide  a  wee  before  they  are  let  far  ben, 
as  nobody  kens  better  than  yoursel*, 
Bailie- 
Here  the  dvic  dignitary  intimated 
lus  acquiescence  in  the  sentiment  by 
laying  a  finger  to  his  rubicund  nose. 
"  Well,  then,  you'll  oblige  me,  and 
lay  the  party  under  great  obligation, 
if  you'll  take  chaige  of  him  for  to- 
night, for  Tve  more  on  mv  hands 
than  I  can  well  go  through  with. 
Mind  ye,  he  will  be  wanted  to-mor- 
row, so  I  depend  upon  you  to  see 
that,  he  does  not  exceed— to  do  the 
callant  justice,  he's  very  steady.  I 
would  be  loth  to  interfere  with  you, 
but  this  is  a  particular  case,  and  I 
ken  it  is  very  long  bdbre  you  are 
brought  to  see  double.  Just  look 
after  the  lad." 

''  Say  nae  mair— sfiy  nae  nudr,  Mr 
Shearawa^,"  replied  Mr  M*Ghappie, 
''  Tse  put  it  on  my  conscience  that  he 
gets  nae  harm  to-night,  and  is  as 
firesh  the  mom  as  a  cmisy.  I  winna 
just  promise  that  I'U  gae  to  bed  my- 
sel'  before  the  party  breaks  up^  for 
somebody  maun  be  there  to  keep  or- 
der ;  but  this  ye  may  rely  on.  that 
ru  see  the  laddie  atween  the  sheets, 
as  douce  and  sober  as  a  lamb,  afore 
the  auld  Laird  o'  Stoupiewa's  offers 
a  sang,  and  that,  as  I  ken  weel,  will 
be  when  the  kirk  dock  o'  Slocken- 
drouth  chaps  eleven,  Stoupiewa's 
ave  keeps  time.  Dinna  be  lieai^d 
about  the  laddie— ye  may  trust  to 
me  to  look  after  him." 

^  My  man^"  said  the  Bailie,  after 
a  pause,  durm^  which  he  honoured 
me  with  a  stolid  survey,  and  fed  his 
nose  with  a  copious  pmch  of  bkck 
rappee,  "ye  hiae  hc^rd  what  Mr 
Shearaway  said :  and  as  I  have  in 
some  measure  the  guidance  of  you, 
Fm  thinking  it  will  be  best  for  you 
and  me  to  take  a  bit  walk  till  dumer 
be  ready.  There's  mair  temptation 
in  this  house  than  is  gude  for  a 
voung  lad  like  you,  and  were  I  to 
leave  you  b^  your  lane,  some  of  thae 
dell's  buckles  wad  be  leading  vou 
astray.  Sae,"  continued  he,  striding 
to  the  sideboard,  and  helping  himself 
to  a  glass  of  liquor  which  looked  su»- 


pidously  like  brandy,  "  here  is  your 
vera  good  health,  and  now  we  may 
as  w^  be  steppinj^." 

I  had  no  objection  to  offer  to  this 
proposition ;  indeed,  I  was  heartily 
glad  to  escape  from  the  din  and 
somewhat  stifling  atmosphere  of  the 
inn,  and  was,  moreover,  desirous  to 
see  a  little  of  the  popular  stir  which 
always  prevails  on  the  eve  of  an 
election.  It  was  quite  evident,  as 
we  proceeded,  that  all  ordinary  busi- 
ness was  at  a  stand-stilL  The  whole 
population,  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
was  wandering  about  the  streets; 
and  in  front  of  the  Masonic  HoteL 
where  the  Tories  had  established 
their  headquarters,  a  vast  crowd 
was  collected,  yelling  with  hideous 
dissonance  at  each  new  arrival  that 
augmented  the  ranks  of  the  obnoxious 
pwty.  No  actual  violence,  however, 
was  attempted,  nor  were  anv  mis- 
siles thrown ;  an  abstinence  which,  I 
afterwards  learned,  was  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  precautious  taken 
by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who,  in 
anticipation  of  an  outbreEik^  nad 
asked  for  the  assistance  of  a  military 
force  ;  and  it  was  quite  weU  known 
throughout  Slockendrouth  that  a 
party  of  dragoons  was  quartered  in 
a  neighbouring  village.  I  could  not 
help  remarking  that  Mr  M'Chappie, 
so  fiir  from  being  gnitified  by  the 
sounds  of  disapproDation  which  were 
cast  at  his  political  opponents,  u>- 
peared  to  be  vexed  and  ruffled ;  for 
in  reply  to  some  remark  of  mine 
touchmg  the  evident  sympathies  of 
the  populace,  he  said  dryly, 

"Ay,  ay— it's  a'  vera  weeL  Nae 
doubt  it's  better  to  hae  sic-like  folk 
cheerinj^  you,  than  to  be  pdted  by 
them  wi'  stanes ;  but  for  a'  that  they 
are  no  to  be  lippened  ta  It's  true 
enough  that  they  are  for  us  the  day, 
for  we  are  a^;ainst  the  Tories,  and  the 
Tories  rade  in  the  rig^g  \  and  they 
expeck  that  we  shall  gie  them  Reform 
and  the  big  loaf,  ana  double  wages, 
and  mav  be  something  mair.  Nae 
doubt  they  will  get  Reform  of  Par- 
liament, for  that%  a  settled  thing ; 
but  the  taxes  will  be  just  as  heav^ 
after  that  as  they  are  now ;  or  if 
they  are  made  lighter,  there  will  still 
be  as  muckle  grumbling  as  ever;  and 
if  ever  the  Whigs  get  the  upper  hand, 
as  doubtless  meij  will  before  lang, 
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youll  see  the  mob  as  bitter  at  them 
as  they  are  this  day  at  the  Tories. 
They  speak  abont  the  people  govern- 
ing  th^nsells.  Lord  help  them  !  If 
by  the  people  they  mean  the  weavers 
o  SloclDdndrouth  and  sic-like^  a  bonny 
government  it  wad  be !  Tm  an  aula 
man  now,  and  I  hae  seen  something 
o'  the  world,  and  my  belief  is  that 
the  Tories  are  no  sae  bad  as  they  are 
called,  and  the  Whigs  no  sae  good  as 
tiiey  aye  pretend  to  be.  Tl^re  axe 
some  o*  the  best  gentlemen  in  the 
ooontiy,  and  the  Kindest  to  their 
tenantry,  down  yonder  at  the  Mason's 
Arms  :  and  it*s  no  a  right  thing  that 
they  should  be  hooted  at  by  a  paroel 
o*  blackboards,  ilk  ane  o"  whom,  if 
he  had  his  deserts,  wad  get  afif  cheap 
wi'  a  month  on  the  treaamilL" 

I  was  hardly  prepared  for  this  ont- 
bnrst  of  sentmient  on  the  part  of 
the  Bailie,  and,  I  sappose,  betrayed 
some  surprise  in  my  countenance, 
for  he  continued  :— 

^  Maybe,  Maister  Sindaii^  ye  won- 
der to  hear  an  auld  Reformer  speaks 
ing  that  way :  far  an  auld  Reformer  I 
am,  and  will  be  to  the  end  o**the 
chapter.  The  Tories  are  no  wise  in 
their  ain  generation,  for  they  hae 
ridden  the  ooootiy  wT  ow^  tight  a 
curb,  and  they  dinna  see  that  a  new 
order  o'  thin^  has  risen  up  amongst 
us.  It^s  trade,  sur — tiede  and  com- 
merce that  has  made  this  country 
what  it  is,  and  will  make  it  greater 
yet ;  and  it's  no  to  be  supposed  that 
the  men  who  make  the  country's 
wealth  will  submit  to  be  keepit  out 


o'  the  country's  government  The 
lairds  hae  held  Uieir  heads  ower 
high^  pretending  to  look  down  upon 
us  citizens,  because  we  dinna  blaw 
about  a  pedigree,  which  is  dead 
men's  names  j  or  as  if  the  possession 
of  a  wheen  ill-wrought  acres,  that 
brin^n  up  mair  dockens  than  wheat, 
was  better  tiian  bank  shares,  money 
m  the  f^^  or  may  be  heritable 
securities.  I  dinna  pretend  to  great- 
ness, but  there  is  ane  of  our  lairds 
who  wadna  thole  to  be  seen  walking 
wi'  the  like  o'  me  on  the  planestanes. 
that  I  could  roup  out  o  house  and 
hame,.  if  it  were  my  pleasure  to  ^e 
the  word.  It's  no  tne  land  that  will 
rule  the  roast  nowadays,  nor  the 
lawyers  either ;  and  that  will  be  seen 
afore  lang.  But  for  a^  that  we  canna 
want  the  land,  and  we  canna  want 
the  law ;  and  a'  that  I  seek— and  it 
wad  be  better  for  them  if  they  did  it  o' 
their  ain  free*will— is  that  the  gentry 
would  tak'  down  their  pride  a  peg  or 
twa,  and  consort  wi*  us  townsfolk, 
and  that  we  should  be  a'  ae  man's 
bairns.  But  it  will  never  do  to  let 
the  scum  get  to  the  top  e'  the  kettle. 
19a,  nal  rm  for  nace  o'^your  mob- 
mle,  or  Radical  aseendancy.  I  hae 
seen  enough  o'  that  abready  to  serve 
me  for  the  rest  o'^my  bom  days." 

I  eroressed  my  curiosity  to  know 
what  the  e]q)eriences  were  which  had 
made  so  marked  an  impression  on 
the  respectable  Mr  M'Chappie ;  and 
he,  no  doubt  pleased  at  having  an 
auditor  entirely  to  himself  gave  vent 
ta  Uie  fdlowing  narrative. 


CBAPTEB  VU. — ^THK  BAILIK's  VJ8IT  TO  PARIS*. 


"  Ye  maun  understand,  mv  lad, 
thatit  was  no  much  farther  bade  than 
a  year  ago,  about  the  middle  o'  the 
summer,  when  it  was  minted  that 
there  was  to  be  on  election  in  the 
county;  sae  there  was  the  usual 
stramadi  and  hurry,  folks  riding  and 
running,  agents  working  day  and 
night,  and  promises  fleein*  about 
aman^  the  voters  as  fast  as  doos  in  a 
field  a  pease.  Nae  doubt  our  friend 
Mr  Shearaway  was  in  the  very  thick 
of  it ;  for  he  s  a  lang-headed  chield, 
and  a  canny,  and  that  empty  bladder, 
the  Marauis,  wad  be  sair  put  to  it 
without  him.    Wed,  sir,  ae  night  as 


I  was  sitting  down  quietly  to  my 
supper — for  I  aye  like  to  hae  some- 
thmg  tasty,  sucin  as  a  Welsh  rabbit 
or  a  Finnan  haddoek,  before  I  mix 
my  tumbler^up  rattles  a  post-chaise 
to  my  door,  bang  goes  the  knocker, 
and  in  comes  the  lass  wi'  a  letter 
from  Mi  Sbeaiaway,  telling  me  that 
I  was  wanted  instantly  in  £dinburgh 
on  important  business,  and  that  I 
wasna  to  lose  an  hour  in  coming.  I 
was  unco  laith  to  move,  for  it's 
enough  to  try  the  patience  of  a  saint 
to  be  disturbed  at  supper-time ;  but 
needs  must  when  the  aeil  drives,  and 
the  deil  is  aye  great  at  elections ;  sae 
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I  telled  them  to  put  up  a  chan^  o' 
things  in  a  sma*  pockmanty— for  I 
had  a  kind  o*  a  misgiving  that  I 
mightna  get  hame  sae  soon  as  I  could 
wisn— took  a  hasty  mouthfu'  and  a 
dram,  and  stepped  into  the  post- 
chaise. 

"Awa'  I  whisks  to  Edinbuigh, 
sleeping  as  I  best  could  the  hale  road, 
never  stopping  but  for  ten  minutes 
at  Whitburn,  where  the  whisky  was 
awf u'  bad.  the  fire  out,  and  nae  lokf- 
sugar  in  tne  house.  It  was  early  day 
when  I  got  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  early 
as  it  was,  there  I  fand  Mr  Shear- 
awa^r  up  and  busy  as  a  bee.  My 
certie  !  ne's  no  the  man  to  let  grass 
grow  at  his  heels. 

"  *  Come  awa'.  Bailie,'  says  he,  *  I 
hae  a  bit  job  for  you  ayont  the  ordi- 
nar.  It*s  a  kittle  cast,  but 'you're 
the  man  to  do  it.' 

"  ^  It  will  be  something  about  the 
election,  nae  doubt  T  says  L 

**  *  Ye  needna  be  a  warlock  to  guess 
that.'  quoth  he, '  but  ye  have  a  war- 
lock 8  errand  before  ye ;  for,  man,  ye 
maun  cross  the  sea.' 

" '  Where  to V  says  I— 'to  Fife  ?' 

" '  Fife !'  says  he, '  d'ye  think  I  am 
sending  ye  to  Cupar  ?  Na,  Bailie  ; 
ye  maun  first  to  London,  and  then  to 
Paris.' 

"'Parisl'  says  I;  *losh  keej)  us, 
that's  in  foreign  parts,  and  in  a 
Papish  country  !  What  would  the 
like  o'  me  do  in  Paris  ? ' 

" '  That's  just  what  I  am  goinff  to 
tell  you  about,'  says  he.  '  Aulof  Dubity 
of  Switherhau^h,  who  has  voted 
twice  on  the  Gnmalkin  side,  lives  in 
Paris  ;  and  there's  something  that  I 
ken  o',  and  that  he  kens  weel,  that 
would  render  it  vera  inconvenient 
for  him  to  show  himself  in  Scotland 
at  this  time.  I  may  just  hint  to  ye 
that  it's  a  Justiciary  matter.  Now, 
we  want  a  discreet  man  to  go  over 
and  f>ersuade  him  that  he  had  better, 
for  his  ain  sake,  bide  where  he  is ; 
and  that  if  he  does  that,  and  makes 
nae  words  about  it,  we'll  see  whether 
we  canna  get  a  commission  for  his 
third  son  to  India.  I  doubt  not  that 
a  wink  will  be  as  good  as  a  nod  to 
him^  for  the  Switherhaughs  were  aye 
a  sbpi)eiy  set,  but  it  wadna  do  to 
break  it  to  him  bjr  a  letter.  It's  a 
delicate  kind  of  business,  so  we  have 
pitched  on  you  as  the  fittest  man  to 


carry  it  through.  The  election  this 
time  will  be  a  neck-and-neck  affair : 
and,  according  to  my  calculation,  ii 
we  can  keep  Dubity  out  of  the  way, 
we  are  sure  to  win. 

"  *  But,  dear  me,  Mr  Shearaway,' 
says  I. '  how  am  I  to  win  my  way  to 
Parist  I  canna  speak  a  wora  o' 
French.' 

"  *  Nonsense !'  says  he ;  '  every- 
body on  the  road  speaks  English; 
ye  wad  be  fir  worse  off  in  Aberdeen. 
Here  are  the  letters  for  ye,  with  a 
note  of  directions,  and  there's  a 
cheque  on  the  Bank  of  Scotland  for 
your  en)en6es.  Ye  may  spend  it  all 
if  ye  like,  for  no  reckoning  will  be 
asked  ;  and  if  auld  Dubity  does  not 
appear  at  the  election,  there  will  be 
a  handsome  fee  forthcoming  for  your 
trouble.' 

"  I  took  the  cheaue.  It  was  for 
a  bonny  sum— three  ngures,  I  can  tell 
you;  and  what  morUl  man  could 
resist  that  ?  I  was  to  get  a  trip  to 
foreign  parts  for  naethmg,  with  the 

Eleasant  prospect  of  a  handsome 
andsel  to  boot 

"  *  ril  do  your  bidding,  Mr  Shear- 
away,'  says  I,  '  and  when  am  I  to 
start)' 

" '  For  London,  by  this  afternoon's 
steamer,'  says  he ;  '  and  from  that 
to  Paris  as  hard  as  ye  can  drive.  So 
good-luck  attend  ye.' 

" '  Weel,'  thought  I  as  I  gaed  up 
the  Mound  to  the  bank  to  get  the 
cheque  cashed,  'siller manned  unco 
plenty  amang  the  Carrabases  to  gar 
them  spend  it  in  sic  gates  ;  but  that's 
no  busmess  o'  mine. 

''In  a  word,  I  got  the  cash  and 
was  aff  to  London  that  afternoon. 
Sair  sick  I  was,  to  be  sure ;  for  the 
wind  was  in  the  eastward,  and  when 
we  got  to  a  place  that  they  ca'ed 
Flamborough,  I  thought  that  my 
haill  inside  wad  hae  ^e  into  the 
ocean.  But  what  wi'  nips  o'  brandy^ 
and  ae  thing  and  anither,  I  got  ower 
the  warst  of  it,  arrived  in  London, 
and  in  twa  days  after  that  I  haa 
landed  in  France.  Here  I  soon  found 
that  Mr  Shearaway  was  clean  wrang 
about  the  accomplishments  of  the 
foreigners.  At  the  very  first  house 
I  came  to,  I  says  to  the  waiter  after 
dinner— and  it  was  the  first  word  I 
had  spoken,  for  I  just  took  whatever 
meat  they  put  down,  keeping  aye  a 
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jealous  look  that  it  wasna  frogs  or 
dc-like  abomination. 

** '  Lad,' says  I,  'bring  me  a  tumb- 
ler o'  toddy  and  a  ladle. 

"  I  wish  ye  had  seen  the  creature's 
face.  He  was  mair  like  a  puzzled 
cockatoo  than  a  'sponsible  Ctmstian. 

"  '  Sare,'  says  he,  *I  spike  Inglis.' 

*' '  Spike  the  deevil,'  says  I, '  but 
brin£^  me  my  toddv  1' 

"Ye  will  hardly  belieye  it,  but 
there  were  twa  Englishers  there  at 
the  table  cPhdte,  as  they  ca'  it,  who 
didna  seem  to  understand  me  any 
better  than  the  Frenchman,  but  I 
made  the  best  fend  of  it  I  could  with 
cauld  brandy-and-water,  and  set  aff 
in  the  diligence,  which  is  the  French 
name  for  the  stage-coach,  to  Paris. 
I  dinna  mind  much  about  the  road, 
except  that  the  wine  was  sour,  and 
the  viyers  rather  queer ;  but  I  was 
wakened  out  of  a  sound  nap  bv  the 
bawling  of  a  chield  they  ca'ed  the 
conductor,  on  the  top  of  the  diligence, 
by  which  I  understood  that  we  were 
coming  near  to  the  great  city  of  Paris. 
Now,  as  I  had  been  informed  that  we 
would  be  stopped  at  the  gates  for 
examination  of  the  luggage  and  sic- 
like,  the  French  folk  Being  sic  in- 
veterate smugglers  and  rogues  that  a 
son  would  (^at  his  ain  father,  I 
thought  it  right  to  gather  myself  up; 
*  for,  thinks  I, '  as  Rnen  is  scarce  in 
these  parts,  wha  kens  but  they  may 
take  a  fancy  to  my  shirts  V  But 
when  we  came  to  the  ports,  no  a  soul 
was  there,  not  even  a  policeman. 
They  were  standing  wide  open,  the 
guard-house  was  clean  deserted ;  and 
for  aug^ht  I  could  see,  the  great  city 
of  Paris  might  have  been  as  empty 
as  Edinburgh  in  the  hinder  endf  of 
August,  when  the  grass  grows  thick 
in  the  squares,  and  the  only  living 
things  ye  encounter  are  a  wean 
nifferinff  a  bawb^  for  grosarts  wi* 
an  aula  woman  at  a  stall  But  for 
a'  that,  it  was  evident  that  something 
by  ordinar  was  ga'en  on  inside ;  for 
cannon  began  to  bang,  no  as  our  folk 
fire,  reffular  and  precisely,  on  the 
King's  birth-day,  but  clap  after  clap, 
as  u  the  guns  had  been  double- 
barrelled,  and  whiles  I  thought  I 
could  hear  a  kind  of  roar,  maist  ter- 
rible and  gruesome,  like  the  back- 
draught  of  a  mighty  sea.  The  French 
folk  tnat  were  wi'  me  in  the  diligence 


began  to  cock  their  lugs,  and  to  look 
queer ;  and  I  heard  tnem  iabbering 
to  ane  anither  in  a  quick,  raise<^ 
jerky  kind  o'  way  :  but  what  it  was 
they  said  I  couldna  understand,  for 
I  hae  nae  knowledge  o'  their  purley 
voos.  Weel — on  gaed  the  coach,  the 
sound  o'  the  cannon  aye  growinjg 
louder  and  louder,  and  very  soon  it 
was  mingled  with  a  brattling  that  I 
kent  to  be  the  dischaige  of  musketiy ; 
and  I  said  to  mysel',  though  I  canna 
assert  that  I  was  altogether  without 
mis^vings,  'Nae  doubt  it  will  be  a 
mihtary  review ;  and  the  folk  that 
should  nae  lookit  after  the  gate  will 
hae  gane  in  to  see  the  ploy  !'  But. 
my  certie !  it  wasna  lang  afore  I  fana 
out  my  error ;  for  nae  sooner  did  we 
turn  a  comer  than  the  diligence  was 
beset  by  twa  or  three  hundred  black- 
a-vised  scoundrels,  maist  o'  them  in 
blue  shirts  aboon  their  other  claes ; 
and  in  a  jiffy  they  had  cut  the  traces, 
ta'en  away  the  horses,  and  signed  to 
us  passengers  to  come  out  The 
Frenchmen  that  were  inside  spanged 
like  puddocks  out  of  a  pail  o'  net 
water,  but  deil  a  bit  would  I  budge 
without  my  pockmanty.  Then  they 
tried  to  pu'  me  out,  neck  and  heels, 
but  I  made  fecht  wi'  my  umbrella, 
and  gaed  a  chield  a  paik  below  the 
ribs  that  doubled  him  up  like  a  car- 
p^enter's  rule.  Sae  they  lust  let  me 
sit  where  I  was.  drawing  the  diligence 
broadside  to  tne  street ;  and  in  twa 
minutes'  time  they  had  jammed  it  in 
wi'  carts,  auld  barrels  filled  wi'  pav- 
ing-stanes,  and  mony  other  kinds  o' 
lumber,  sae  that  a  cat  could  hardly 
hae  cruppen  out ;  and  an  unco  terror 
came  over  me,  for  I  thought  they 
were  going  to  bury  me  alive.  But 
that  was  a  vain  imagination :  for 
presently  I  hears  a  loud  skelloch 
among  the  blackguards  that  were 
scrambling  on  the  top,  and  down 
they  slid  like  spiders;  and  then  I 
saw,  what  in  the  perturbation  of  my 
mind  I  hadna  observed  at  first,  that 
ilka  ane  o'  them  had  a  gun,  and  a 
gay  wheen  o'  them  baygonets  stuck 
into  the  muzzle.  Now,  if  there  is  ae 
thing  I  detest  mair  than  anither,  it 
is  the  sight  of  a  gun,  for  I  have  been 
a  peaceful  man  a^my  days,  and  never 
handled  powther  since  I  was  a  laddie 
at  school,  and  burnt  my  fingers  with 
a  pluff ;  sae  ye  may  weel  imagine 
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what  wad  my  state  o'  mind  when 
the  ragabonos  began  to  take  aim  as 
it  were  through  the  windows  o'  the 
diligence,  ana  me  sitting  inside  !  I 
looked  up  the  street  to  see  if  there 
was  ony  chance  of  escape  in  that 
direction,  for  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth ;  but  what  think  ye  I 
saw  there?  Naethine  less  than  a 
hail  regiment  o'  soldiers  charging 
down  upon  me  !  I  had  just  time  to 
clap  down  on  the  floor,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  say  a  bit  6*  a  prayer,  when 
pash  gaed  ae  bullet  clean  through  the 
wood-work,  and  then  a  perfect  volley; 
and  I  fand  that  I  was  in  the  very 
centre  of  what  they  call  a  barricade, 
that  the  soldiers  and  the  mob  were 
fighting,  and  that  I  lay  between  their 
shots.  How  lang  that  lasted  I  canna 
say,  for  I  clean  lost  mj  judgment  and 
my  senses.  I  hae  a  kind  o  indistinct 
recollection  that  I  howled  like  a 
pointer  dog  tied  up  in  a  strange 
stable,  and  tried  to  cover  myself  up 
wi*  the  straw  that  was  lying  in  the 
bottom  o'  the  coach,  bnt  I  ken  nae- 
thing  mair;  and  when  I  came  to 
mysel*  the  firing  was  done,  and 
maist  feck  o'  the  nob  had  disap- 
peared. They  telt  me  afterwaras 
that  the  solaiers  had  been  defeated 
at  that  barricade,  and  sure  enough 
there  were  a  hantle  o*  them,  puir 
chields!  lying  dead  and  bloody  in 
the  streets ;  but  I  caredna  which  had 
the  better,  sae  that  I  could  make  my 
escape  out  of  that  accursed  coach. 
Sae,  finding  that  the  firing  was  over, 
I  lifted  up  my  head,  and  gave  a 
halloo  that  might  be  heard  tne  hail 
length  of  the  Trongate  of  Glasgow. 
Presently  it  was  answered  ^  and  after 
muckle  wark,  twa  ill-looking  rogues, 
wi'  knives  in  their  belts,  whom  I 
jaloused  to  be  butchers,  got  the  door 
open,  and  harled  me  out.  Thankful 
I  was  to  heaven  for  that  blessed  de- 
liverance ;  and  no  a  little  glad,  more- 
over, to  find  my  pockmanty,  though 
there  were  nae  less  than  three  botes 
in  it.  I  may  tell  ye  that,  afterwards, 
when  I  came  hame,  I  found  a  bullet 
sticking  in  ane  o'my  folded  shirts,  just 
at  the  place  where  my  breast  would 
have  been  if  I  had  it  on,  which  I 
could  not  regard  as  other  than  a  spe- 
cial providence.  But  what  was  I  to 
do  next?    I  could  have  found  my 


way  as  readily  through  the  mat  dty 
of  Nineveh  as  through  Paria  1 
couldna  speak  a  word  o  French,  nor 
could  I  make  any  Frenchman  under- 
stand me — a*  the  doors  were  steeked, 
and  the  veiy  window-shutters  dosed ; 
and  nae  wonder,  for  when  bullets  are 
fleeing  about,  the  best  place  for  a 
sensible  man  is  the  cellar.  Sae  I  be- 
thought me  that  I  wad  apply  to  the 
twa  men  that  had  helpea  me  out  o' 
the  coach ;  for  though  m^  tongue  was 
in  a  manner  useless,  and  indeed  dove 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  I  kent  that 
there  was  a  language  common  to  all 
mankind,  and  that  is  the  clink  o* 
siller.  Sae,  in  my  haste,  I  put  my 
hand  into  my  pouch,  and  pulled  out 
a  wheen  franc  pieces,  that  are  just 
like  our  ain  shillings,  without  ob- 
serving that  there  were  twa  or  three 
coins  a  solid  gowd amangthem ;  and 
these  I  offered  to  the  Frenchmen, 
signifying  at  the  same  time,  by  throw- 
ing my  face  and  pointing  wi*  my 
thumb,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
lodged,  wi'  my  pockmanty,  in  a  place 
where  I  might  oe  safe,  and  also  ^t 
something  to  drink,  for  I  was  amaist 
choked  wi*  an  awful  thirst.  Nae 
sooner  did  they  see  the  siller  than 
they  leugh  like  mad.  'AMI'  quo' 
ane  o'  them ;  and  he  whips  up  my 

Eockmanty;  and  the  other  chield — 
e  was  a  desperote-looking  ruffian 
that !— takes  hand  o'  me  by  the  arm : 
and  awa'  we  set,  up  ae  street,  ana 
down  anither,  till  we  cam'  to  the 
maist  black^rd  bit  in  a  town  that 
I  ever  saw  m  my  bom  days.  Lord 
kens,  some  of  the  closes  in  Edinburgh 
are  bad  enough,  and  there  are  wynds 
in  Glasgow  hereof  the  stench  would 
scunner  a  sow,  but  nane  o'  these  were 
sae  fearsome  as  that  back-court  in 
Paris,  the  very  walls  of  which  seemed 
to  reek  with  the  filthiness  of  abo- 
mination. When  I  saw  it.  I  felt  as 
if  I  could  have  parted  wi  my  pock- 
manty to  be  back  again  in  the  broad 
street  where  the  duie;ence  was :  for 
though  bullets  are  cmd,  butcners' 
knives  are  muckle  waur.  The  ane 
may  not  happen  to  hit,  as  I  kenned 
by  recent  experience ;  but  the  ither, 
when  applied  to  a  man's  thrapple, 
will  go  through  it  as  re^ly  as 
through  cheese.  In  a  word,  I  began 
to  see  that  I  had  louped  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire;  but  I  was 
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£uriy  in  the  grip  of  the  Philistines, 
and  nad  nae  help  for  it  but  to  go  on. 

^  They  took  me  into  a  side-entiy, 
and  then  half  led,  half  drove  me 
down  a  stair  into  a  laigh  room, 
wherein  there  was  nae  fiunishings 
hat  three  aold  chairs  and  a  Iffoken 
table.  A  fearfii'  den  it  was,  wi*  stains 
on  the  wa*s  that  might  hae  been 
blnde,  only  it  was  impossible  to  see 
clearly,  for  the  only  light  came 
through  a  single  pane  up  near  the 
ceiling,  that  was  as  thick  incrusted 
wi'  curt  as  though  it  had  been 
smeared  wi'  treacle.  The  si^ht  of  it 
made  me  sprue,  and  I  felt  as  if  cauld 
water  had  been  poured  down  my 
back,  and  a  red-hot  wire  rammed  up 
my  snine ;  for  I  couldna  help  think- 
ing or  the  murder-hole  of  Burke  and 
flare.  Weel,  ane  o' the  men— he  was 
the  lad  that  carried  my  pockmanty, 
and  though  far  firae  bonny,  wasna 
just  sae  ill-looking  as  his  neignbour — 
signs  to  me  to  sit  down,  which  I  did  ; 
and  then  he  cries  out '  Jean !  *  I  was 
hopeful  when  I  heard  that,  for  the 
warst  limmer  amang  the  lasses  had 
aye  some  kind  o'  human  feeling— 
that  is,  when  a  man  is  concerned,  for 
theyll  no  stick  at  pykin^  out  the 
e*en  of  their  ain  sex — but  mstead  of 
a  lass,  in  comes  an  awesome  carle  wi' 
red  hair  and  a  hunchback,  and  teeth 
like  the  tusks  o*  a  boar.  'It's  a* 
ower  wi*  me  now !'  thinks  I ;  '  Lord 
forgie  me  my  sins,  and  Mr  Shearawi^ 
for  sending  me  on  sic  a  fule*s  errand ! 
I  might  have  got  some  mercy  from 
the  other  twa,  for  after  they  had 
stripped  me  to  the  sark,  maybe  they 
wad  hae  let  me  gang ;  but  if  ever 
man  was  a  murderer,  it*s  that  red- 
headed limb  o*  Satan !' 

"  But  they  didna  just  proceed  to 
extremities ;  for  after  a  oeal  of  jab- 
bering, the  man  they  called  Jean 
gaed  out  at  a  back-door,  and  pre- 
sently came  ben,  bearing  with  him  a 
bottle  and  twa  mug&  at  the  sight 
whereof  I  was  somewnat  comforted, 
for  it  was  on  my  mind  that  he  had 
gone  to  look  for  a  hatohet^  or  some 
such  implement  of  destruction.  Still 
I  did  not  consider  that  as  equivalent 
to  an  assurance  of  safety  to  life,  but 
only  as  a  kind  o*  short  reprieve. 
*  For,'  thinks  I, '  maist  probably  they 
intend  to  do  the  job  cannilv,  and 
without  a  kick-up ;  sae  theyll  hocus 


the  drink,  tie  me  up  in  a  sack,  and 
when  its  dark  fliog  me  into  the  river.* 
However,  to  do  the  loons  justice, 
they  didna  tiy  to  make  me  drink 
onvthing  but  what  they  took  them- 
sells ;  for  ane  o'  them  filled  the  mugs 
out  o'  the  bottle,  and  took  a  good 
swig  of  it  before  I  tasted  mine.  It 
was  a  white  kind  o'  wine,  unco  wersh 
and  fushionless,  but  no  a'  thegither 
unpalatable  to  a  man  wha  was 
perishing  wi'  thirst.  Then  the  man 
Jean  me^e  a  sign  that  I  couldna  in- 
terpret otherwise  than  as  a  demand 
for  payment;  whereupon,  thinking 
it  best,  under  sic  circumstances,  te 
be  liberal,  I  tendered  him  a  five-firainc 
piece,  but  he  shook  his  head,  and 
frowned,  as  much  as  to  say  that  it 
wasna  enough,  sae  I  had  te  gie  him 
another  crown,  which  was  an  awful 
price  surely  for  a  bottle  o'  drink  no 
muckle  stronger  than  sma'  beer.  Wi' 
that  he  seemed  contented;  sae  I, 
thinking  they  might  maybe  let  me 
out  now  that  they  had  gotten  some- 
thing, raise  up,  and  was  about  to  lift 
mj  pockmanty,  when  ane  o'  the 
chielos  takes  me  by  the  twa  shouth- 
ers,  and  makes  me  sit  down,  point- 
ing to  the  bottle,  which  was  now 
empty,  as  much  as  to  say—*  DeU  a 
bit  o'you  stirs  frae  this  house  till  we 
hae  anither  chopin.'  What  could  I 
do?  They  had  me  fairly  at  their  will, 
sae  I  even  made  a  virtue  o'  necessity, 
and  signed  to  Jean  for  a  second 
bottle,  which  he  made  nae  difficulty 
about  bringing,  for  it's  my  notion  he 
had  seldom  sic  a  customer,  and  I  had 
to  gie  him  ither  ten  francs,  which  he 
pouched  wi'  a  kind  o'  keckle. 

«Weel— that  bottle  lasted  nae 
time,  and  I  thought  they  wad  be 
ettlinff  for  a  third;  but  it  seems 
that  tney  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  dean  me  out  in  another  way ;  for 
ane  o'  them  pulls  out  a  pack  o  play- 
ing-cards—sair  dirty  they  were  too 
— and  says  somethmg  to  me  about 

"'Jew?'  says  I;  'Na,  friend,  ye 
are  dean  mistaken  in  that!  I  am 
nae  Jew.  but  a  decent  Christian  frae 
Slockenorouth,  that  ye  may  hae  heard 
tell  o';  and  if  ye  will  bring  me  toony 
respectoble  inn  or  lodring-house— for 
I  wad  be  laith  if  Mr  Jean  was  to 
have  ony  mair  trouble  on  my  ac- 
count— ril  gie  you  and  that  other 
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gentleman  as  muckle  wine  as  ye 
can  drink,  or  brandy  if  ye  like  it 
better; 

"But  I  might  as  weel  have  read  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  to  a  coUie-dog. 
*Jewy,'  says  he:  and  wi*  that  he 
dealt  out  the  caras,  and  in  a  manner 
forced  me  to  tak'  up  a  hand.  Then 
he  put  down  a  gold  piece  on  the 
table--it  was  ane  o'  the  unlucky 
coins  I  had  given  him  amang  the 
siUer— and  signs  to  me  to  do  the  like. 
I  did  sae,  for  by  this  time  I  was 
growing  bauld,  and  I  thought  that 
maybe  I  might  win ;  and  sae  I  might, 
had  the  game  been  birkie,  or  catch- 
the-ten,  or  ony  other  I  understood : 
but  I  kent  na  what  I  was  about,  ana 
just  put  down  the  cards  ony  way, 
till  the  chield  sings  out  *  Ahi  !*  flings 
down  twa  honours,  and  ud  wi'  my 
Napoleon,  as  I  hae  seen  a  gled  whip 
awa'  a  robin-redbreast.  Neist  time 
he  i>ut  down  twa ;  and  then  the  con- 
viction cam*  on  me  that  I  was  to  be 
rooked  by  the  blackguards  out  o'  a' 
my  siller.  *  Better  that,'  thinks  I. 
*  than  hae  my  weazand  cut  across ; 
and  I  played  on  wi'  a  kind  of  air  of 
indifference,  as  if  I  didna  greatly 
mind  whether  I  lost  or  wan,  which 
was  the  mair  easy,  because  I  saw 
very  weel  that  they  wad  never  stop 
till  a'  the  money  in  my  pouch,  being 
somewhat  aboon  ten  pound  ster- 
ling, had  gane  in  the  way  of  ransom. 
Mair  gowd  I  had,  nae  doubt,  but  it 
was  sewed  into  a  bolt  round  my  waist, 
and  I  was  determined  that  the  black- 
guards shouldna  get  that  tUl  I  was 
brought  to  the  last  extremity.  They 
werena  long  in  rooking  me — ten 
minutes  sufficed  for  that-^and  then  I 
turned  my  pouches  inside  out,  in 
token  that  I  had  nae  money  left. 
Then  they  pointed  to  my  pockmanty. 
as  muckle  as  to  say  that  they  had 
nae  objection  to  play  for  onything 
that  was  in  it ;  but  I  let  on  as  if  I 
didna  understand  them ;  and  just 
then  there  came  a  sound  as  if  of  a 
rush  of  people  into  the  court  above, 
and  a  sort  of  gathering  cry.  just  like 
what  the  Hiel^dmen  used  lang  syne. 
The  twa  chields  they  started  up,  and 
sajring  something  in  a  hurry  to  the 
ill-faured,  red-headed  tyke,  Jean, 
banged  up  the  stair ;  ana  Jean  was 
about  to  steek  the  door,  but,  my  faith, 
I  prevented  him !    I'm  no  a  strong 


man,  Maister  Sinclair,  nor  did  I  ever 
begin  a  tulzie ;  but  I  hae  a  stout 
Scots  heart  o'  my  ain,  and  I  can  ear 
my  hand  keep  my  head,  if  need  oe, 
as  weel  as  mony  folk  that  make  mair 
brag  about  their  courage.  Besides.  I 
was  just  desperate-like  at  the  thougnt 
of  being  left  in  that  den  of  iniquity 
wi'  a  manifest  murderer :  sae  I  caught 
up  ane  o'  the  chairs,  and  as  Jean  was 
thrawing  the  key,  I  took  him  sic  a 
clour  on  the  pow,  that  down  he  fell 
sprawling  like  an  ox  on  the  floor.  I 
needna  tell  you  that  I  whippit  up 
my  pockmanty,  and  ran  for  dear  life, 
kenning  naething  and  caring  little 
where  I  went  to,  so  that  I  got  clear 
0*  that  villanous  neighbourhood. 
Whiles  I  hard  the  huzzas  o'  the  mob, 
and  whiles  the  rattling  o'  the  guns — 
I  heeded  naething,  but  ran  clean  on, 
like  a  roebuck  on  the  braes  of  Ben- 
lomond,  till  I  came  to  an  open  street 
and  nae  sooner  was  I  there  than  1 
heard  the  trampling  o'  horses,  and 
down  came  a  charge  of  cavalry,  full 
gallop,  their  sabres  glittering  in  the 
sun.  Ae  minute  mair,  and  Mrs 
M'Chappie  would  hae  been  a  widow! 
But  by  great  good-luck  I  spied  an 
open  entry,  ana  in  I  rushed,  and  up 
a  stair,  as  fast  as  Tam  o'  Shanter  wr 
a'  the  witches  ahint  him.  There  was 
an  auld  man  in  a  livery-coat  keeking 
out  of  a  door,  but  him  1  sent  spinning 
like  a  peerie,  dashed  into  a  room, 
where  tnere  were  three  ladies  and  a 
gentleman,  and  flinging  my  pock- 
manty on  the  floor,  fell  on  my  knees, 
and  returned  thanks  to  Heaven,  wi 
a  grateful  heart,  for  having  saved  me 
from  sic  terrible  dangers.  Ye  may 
believe  that  the  ladies  got  a  cliff  by 
my  sudden  apparition,  and  the  aula 
man  didna  look  overly  pleased ;  but 
when  I  told  them  wna  I  was,  and 
what  I  had  come  through,  they  gave 
me  a  hearty  welcome ;  and  nae  won- 
der, for  they  were  a  kindly  Scots 
family  frae  the  Stewartry  o'  Kirkcud- 
bright ;  and  in  foreign  limds  the  Scots 
aj^e  help  ane  anither,  whereas  the 
Englishers,  being  a  dour  and  suspici- 
ous race,  stand  aloof  from  men  that 
speak  their  ain  mither  tongue,  unless 
tbeyken  something^cialaoout  them. 
Sae  I  even  bid^  under  the  same 
roof  with  my  country-folk  till  some- 
thing like  order  was  restored,  and  a 
man  might  venture  into  the  streets 
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without  the  risk  of  being  shot  like  a 
moircock ;  but  0  it  was  an  awesome 
sight  to  see  that  great  city  in  the 
h^ds  of  the  mob^  lawful  authority 
such  as  that  which  is  exercised  by  Pro- 
vosts and  Bailies  beine  overtlurown, 
and  the  yeiy  scum  of  the  population 
marching  about  wi'  red  caps,  and 
trees  of  liberty,  and  siclike  radical 
^ear.  in  open  defiance  o'  law,  and  roar- 
ing like  tne  bulls  o'  Bashan !  They 
have  put  away  their  auld  king— that's 
him  that's  in  Holyrood  now,  and  they 
hae  gotten  a  new  one,  that's  him 
they  ca'  Louis  Philippe ;  but  ye'll  no 
persuade  me  that  hell  keep  the  crown 
on  his  head  to  the  end  of  nis  natural 
days.  Na,  na !  Ance  show  the  cat 
the  road  to  the  kirn,  and  you  may 
whistle  for  the  creauL  Ance  gie  the 
mob  the  upper  hand,  and  they'll 
never  bide  ^uiet.  I  ken  wed  that 
there  are  grievances  in  this  country 
of  ours,  and  no  light  ones  either,  but 
the  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  ever 
see  them  redressed  by  the  short  cut 
of  a  revolution.    I  whiles  think  it 
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was  a  great  mercy  for  Scotland  that 
the  Covenanters  were  keeped  imder 
till  King  William  (that's  the  Dutch- 
man, ye  ken)  came  over  frae  Holluid ; 
for  if  the  Westland  folk  had  got  the 
better  at  Bothwell  Brig,  it  wad  just 
have  been  rank  massacre  and  con- 
fiscation, and  the  countiy  wouldna' 
now  have  been  what  it  is,  rising 
every  year  in  rank  among  the  nations. 
The  Tories  are  dean  wrang  in  re- 
fusing reform,  but  the  Whigs  will  do 
waur  if  they  let  the  mob  get  the 
uppermost ;  and  I  canna  see  tluit  there 
is  ony  sense  in  drinking  sic  toasts  as 
'  The  people,  the  source  of  all  legiti- 
mate power,'  which  seems  to  me  a 
kind  of  hint  that  the  easiest  way  of 
altering  the  law  is  by  knocking  it  on 
the  head— no  unlike  the  method  I 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  my  Mend 
Maister  Jean,  the  fracture  o'  wha's 
skull,  if  it  was  fractured,  lies  at  this 
day  vera  light  upon  my  conscience. 
But  it's  time  we  were  ganging  back 
to  the  Carrabas  Arms,  for  it's  close 
upon  the  hour  of  dinner." 


THE  DIFFUSION  OF  TASTE  AMONG  ALL  CLASSES  A  NATIONAL  NECESSITY. 


It  has  often  happened  that  what 
was  once  only  a  luxury  has  become 
a  necessity.  And  thus  it  is  that 
Taste,  both  in  its  subtle  einoyment 
and  its  more  substantive  application, 
once  the  heritage  of  the  few,  has  now 
at  length  grown  into  a  national  want 
demandedfor  the  many.  It  is  now 
felt  to  be  necessary  in  the  education 
of  all  classes,  not  only  that  the  in- 
tellect be  instructed  and  the  con- 
sdenoe  guided,  but  that  the  aesthetic 
faculty— the  sense  of  the  beautiful 
in  man— should  be  incited  to  the 
eiyoyment  of  nature,  to  the  creation 
of  art,  and  to  the  adornment  of  daily 
life.  It  has  been  found,  moreover, 
not  suffident  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  manufacture  with  a 
strong  hand  ;  it  is  now  felt,  as  not 
less  needful,  that  creative  design 
should  be  informed  with  the  beauty 
of  line,  and  sensitive  in  all  the  deli- 


cacy of  colour.  Thus  has  it  been  for 
Sir  Oardner  Wilkinson  an  easy  task 
to  show  that  '^  the  diffusion  of  taste 
among  all  classes,"  both  high  and  low, 
wealthy  and  poor,  has  now  become  a 
national  necessity.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  rich  and  the  noble  patron 
should  possess  knowledge  to  guide 
and  elevate  his  choice.  It  is  not  less 
needful  that  the  manufacturer  should 
be  informed  in  the  laws  of  beauty 
and  the  prindples  of  design,  in  order 
that  his  products  may  command  the 
market  of  the  world.  Neither  is  it 
of  minor  importance  that  the  artisan 
should  possess  somewhat  of  the  cun- 
ning skill  of  the  educated  artist, 
that  so  his  work  may  be  less  of  blind 
mechanism,  and  more  of  enlightening 
mind.  We  accordingly  propose  to 
show  in  the  present  paper,  how  far, 
and  in  what  directions,  the  arts  and 
the  manufactures  of  this  country 
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hare  erred  firom  correct  standarda, 
what  measures  have  now  been  taken 
by  the  Government  to  remove  our 
national  defects,  and  how  far  the 
remedies  appliea  mav  insure  that 
diffusion  of  taste  and  of  beauty  which 
has  become  essential  to  both  our 
commerce  and  civilisation. 

England  in  the  arts  has  been  less 
favoured  and  fortunate  than  Greece, 
Italy,  and  other  countries.  The 
climate  of  the  South  is  festive,  joyous, 
and  we  may  say  passionate.  The 
Muses  and  the  Graces,  not  housed 
or  thickly  draped  from  cold  incle- 
mencies, dance  in  the  glow  of  open 
sunshine,  or  sin^^  in  the  sheltered 
shade  ofthe  listening  groves.  Nature 
is  herself  art,  and  even,  as  it  were, 
religion.  The  fountains  and  the 
woods,  the  sun  in  his  strength,  and 
the  moon  in  her  fairer  beauty,  seem 
still  in  these  poetic  lands,  the  em- 
blems of  deities,  as  when  the  an- 
cient Greek  built  a  temple  or 
kindled  an  altar.  And  man,  taking 
on  the  aspect  and  spirit  of  the  scene 
in  which  he  dwells,  is  brilliant  in 
imagination,  and  glowing  in  emotion, 
neglectine^  it  may  be,  the  sterner 
duties  of  life,  while  he  feasts  in  the 
festivity  of  nature,  or  fashions  in  the 
arts  a  new  world  still  more  ideal. 
We  repeat  that  England  has  been 
less  favoured  and  fortunate  than 
some  other  lands.  Nature,  in  our 
own  country,  toils  for  roan's  necessi- 
ties ;  she  is  utilitarian ;  puts  on  the 
rough  everyday  dress  of  drudgery ; 
ana  while  in  the  south  she  paints 
pictures,  here  she  frugally  weaves 
comforts.  Man  plods  to  his  daily 
toilj  not  under  the  Italian  blue  of  sky, 
or  m  the  glow  of  sunshine  painting 
the  landscape  in  golden  colour,  but 
in  the  grey  shadow  of  thick  clouds, 
or  in  the  still  denser  smoke  of  manu- 
facturing cities.  The  special  wealth 
of  England,  moreover,  is  not  so  much 
in  fertile  fields  as  in  the  richness  of 
her  mines  and  minerals.  Multitudes 
of  men  wholly  leave  the  light  of  day, 
descend  deep  shafts  in  dirty  buckets, 
and,  with  a  candle  in  the  cap,  grope 
their  way,  as  blind  to  the  beauty  of 
nature  as  a  mole  burrowing  in  the 
dark.  Others,  as  in  Staffordshire  and 
South  Wales,  awaiting  the  mineral 
spoil  upon  the  surface,  construct 
and  tend  the  belching  blast-furnace, 
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throw  over  wide  lands  the  sterile 
dross,  overturn  the  face  of  nature  as 
by  rending  earthquake,  lay  waste 
fields  as  if  stricken  by  fire  and  pesti- 
lence ;  and  thus  nature,  once  clothed 
in  beauty  and  verdure,  a  landscape 
dear  to  a^  and  dedicated  to  homely 
swainSb  is  made  wild,  sterile,  ana 
fiendisn,  shrieking  with  unearthly 
cries,  blackened  as  b^avengiiiff  fires. 
These  are  the  distncts  which  pay 
taxes,  which  coin  wealth,  beget  the 
democratic  unwashed  mob,  crying 
for  John  Bright  and  revolutionaiy 
reform.  No  wonder  that  the  arts, 
cradled  in  Greece,  and  nurtured  in 
Italy,  steal  frightened  away.  No 
wonder  that,  lovine  tranquilhty,  and 
dwelling  in  serene  heights,  they,  like 
the  birds  of  song,  fiy  away  and  seek 
a  distant  home  for  rest.  Thus  the 
genius  of  England  and  of  Englishmen, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  eminently 
artistia  An  Englishman  is  solid  in 
the  deep  foundations  of  truth,  rather 
than  sensitive  to  the  airy  decorations 
of  beauty.  He  is  a  man  of  plodding 
industry,  sound  reason,  and  common 
sense :  gets  about  him  his  comforts, 
then  nis  luxuries,  but  can  wholly 
dispense  with  imagination,  and  is 
more  likely  to  talk  politics  than  read 
poetiy.  Thus  English  life,  industry, 
and  manners,  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  other  nations,  have  been 
wanting  in  the  beautv  and  decora- 
tion of  art ;  and  hence  the  more  mani- 
fest necessity  that  some  direct  effort 
should  now  be  made,  whereby  cor- 
rect taste  may  be  diffused  among  all 
classes  of  the  community. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
this  subordination  of  the  Arts  is  the 
result  of  national  habits,  rather  than 
of  mental  inaptitude.  The  English 
school  of  painting,  as  exhibited  in 
Paris,  and  again  in  Manchester,  at 
once  took  the  position  to  which  Eng- 
land, as  one  or  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  is  entitled,  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  Wellington  Monument, 
open  to  all  the  world,  no  foreign 
artist  came  to  snatch  the  foremost 
prize  from  the  British  competitors. 
In  Rome,  our  countryman,  Gibson, 
rivals  the  Greeks  m  purity  and 
beautv.  Even  in  architecture,  both 
at  Lille  and  Hamburg,  the  designs 
of  Enfflish  architects  have  been 
selected  for  their  outrivalling  merit 
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And  lastly,  the  recentlj  exhibited 
drawings  for  public  offices  sufficiently 
show  %mX  this  country  possesses  the 
talent  and  the  knowleage  fitted  for 
the  noblest  works.  K  England,  then. 
in  the  arts,  haye  been  less  fayoured 
and  fortunate  than  some  other  lands, 
the  causesof  past  deficiencies,  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  are  not  without  remedy 
or  beyond  remoyaL 

It  has  often  been  objected  that  for 
pre-eminence  in  the  arts  the  English 
are  too  utilitarian.  Now,  in  the  un- 
doubted art-reyiyal  in  this  country, 
nothing  can  be  more  hopeful  and 
heidthy  than  the  close  alliance  which 
has  b^  established  between  utility 
and  beauty,  construction  and  decora- 
tion. The  best  art  which  the  world 
hasyetknownhasbeenbutthe  highest 
deyelopment  and  perfection  of  thin^ 
useful  and  necessary.  The  Greek 
temple  and  the  Greek  statue  were 
but  the  best  adaptation  of  means  to 
an  end,  of  materials  to  the  required 
result,  so  that  the  temple  might  be 
made  the  most  fitting  house  b^th  for 
throngin j^  people  andpresiding  deity. 
Descendmg  to  things  of  lower  im- 
port, an  Etruscan  or  Greek  yase, 
lamp  or  candelabrum,  was  but  the 
deyelopment  of  utility  into  beauty ; 
lines  of  grace  evolyed  out  of  forms 
of  necessity ;  the  decoratiye  foliage 
growing  out  of  the  supporting  stem ; 
the  flower  budding  in  ideal  beauty, 
only  when  the  root  had  taken  firm 
hold  upon  the  actual.    Thus  did  art 

rw  out  of  and  into  the  daily  life, 
was  not  a  luxury,  to  be  seldom 
tasted— an  exotic  brought  from  afar, 
to  be  seldom  seen  ;  but  there  it  grew 
and  blossomed,  and  bore  fruit  in  the 
natiye  soil,  which  daily  labour  tilled, 
so  that  the  field  which  yielded  the 
com  for  food,  grew  the  acanthus  for 
the  Corinthian  capital 

We  say  there  can  be  nothing  more 
hopeful  and  healthful  than  the  alli- 
ance between  the  useful  and  the 
ornamental,  which  has  characterised 
the  recent  art-reyiyal  in  this  country. 
The  yery  term  ''  arts  and  manufac- 
tures **  implies  the  interweaying  of 
fabric  with  fancy.  The  fabric  must 
be  strong,  suited  to  its  proposed  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  fancy  which  in  deco- 
ratiye play  adorns  its  surface,  must 
not  less  be  consonant  with  utilitarian 
uses :  so  that  no  carpet  shall  disdain 
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the  tread  of  feet,  and  no  obiect  in  a 
well-appointed  house  proudly  reftise 
to  do  its  prescribed  offices.  This,  in- 
deed, is  but  the  application  to  the 
arts  of  the  oft-repieated  injunction 
not  to  oyerstep  tne  modesty  of  na- 
ture. Simplicity  and  truth  must 
indeed  be  the  first  canons  of  art,  as 
in  man  they  are  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples to  well-ordered  life.  Thus,  we 
again  repeat,  the  alliance  of  art  with 
the  constructional  in  form,  and  the 
useful  in  application,  i&  we  think, 
salutary  and  hopeful.  It  precludes 
the  intrusion  of  fantastic  extraya- 
gance ;  it  prescribes  the  obseryance 
of  seemly  moderation ;  it  reconcOes 
beauty  to  the  necessities  and  actu- 
alities of  life,  and  thus  makes  art  the 
fitting  companion  of  the  man  whose 
business  is  m  the  world. 

The  neglect  or  yiolation  of  these 
natural  and  simple  truths  has  been 
the  cause  of  many  of  the  blunders 
hitherto  committed.  Thus,  Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson  adduces  a  multitude 
of  instances,  in  which  our  archi- 
tectural and  ornamental  designs  yio- 
late  the  dictates  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  no  less  than  the  laws 
of  correct  taste.  A  ^lass,  for  ex- 
ample, imitating  in  its  form  and 
carying  a  pine-apple,  borrows  the 
foot  of  a  tumbler  to  adapt  it  for  use. 

**  Still .  more  objectionable,**  saya  Su- 
Gardner,  "  are  the  combinations  of  two 
incompatible  natures  to  form  a  design ; 
and  the  union  *  of  the  ugly  fish  with  the 
beautiful  woman/  the  Molpbin  in  the 
wood  and  the  boar  in  the  sea/ denounced 
by  Horace,  are  not  more  inconsistent 
than  many  of  the  anomalies  produced  - 
daily  by  our  constructors  of  designs.  In 
one,  a  man  sits  on  a  truncated  column, 
with  the  branches  of  a  candlestick  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  from  his  head,  while  he 
plays  a  lyre  in  the  character  of  Orpheus. 
In  another,  a  stork  performs  the  un- 
birdly  office  of  holding  a  light  or  a  cor- 
nucopia in  his  beak  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  if  to  add  another  inconsistency, 
and  to  show  how  little  one  part  has  any 
connection  with  the  rest.  The  faults 
are  frequently  made  worse  by  the  same 
use  of  two  d^erent  substances,  and  the 
impression  is  given  that  the  whole  has 
been  made  up  of  the  remnants  of  several 
different  kinds  of  objects,  listened  to- 
gether without  any  claim  to  companion- 
ship.**—P.  223. 

It  has  long  been  the  bane  of  Art 
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that  she  luis  been  made  too  artificukL 
The  artist  haa  been  so  oppressed  by 
technicalities,  so  perplexed  by  con- 
fused precedents  that,  in  becoming 
an  artist,  he  woold  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  he  was  still  a  man;  and 
hence,  in  espousing  art,  often  he  is 
divorced  from  nature.  Bnt  the  an- 
dienoe  to  which  he  aopeals  is  hi^ily 
still  informed  by  observation,  and 
goided  by  common-sense.  Hence,  for- 
tunately, extravagance  has  ever  found 
its  limits.  Hence  art,  after  a  wild, 
wilful  fling  of  capric^  ever  retnma 
once  more  to  the  simplicity  of  truth 
and  the  sobriety  of  reason.  But 
although  this  healthful  reaction  may 
have  now  fiurly  commenced,  we  have 
hitherto,  it  must  be  admitted,  widely 
wandered  from  the  true  ratL  Thus 
many  of  our  great  public  monu- 
ments offend  against  taste  in  great 
measure,  because,  as  we  have  said, 
they  outrage  reawm.  As  an  example, 
it  is  sufficient  to  quote  that  climax  of 
absurdity,  the  Wellington  equestrian 
statue  mounted  on  the  arch  of  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  deservedly  the  ridi^e 
of  Europe.  A  Roman  triumphal 
arch,  in  which  size  is  essential  to 
grandeur,  is  dwarfed  into  a  subordi- 
nate pedestal  A  colo^al  enormity 
crushes  the  victim  basement,  and 
seems  at  the  same  time  to  cast  into  one 
common  ridicule  all  neighbouring  ob- 
jects.  The  cocked  hat  (H^the  rider,  ^e 
^nt  figure  of  the  steed,  hoisted 
mto  high  air  in  a  position  so  un- 
comfortable and  imgainly,  appear  all 
designedly  arranged  as  a  grotesque 
burlesque.  Again,  to  place  a  hero  on 
the  summit  of  a  column  is  scarcely 
less  absurd.  To  detach  a  pillar  from 
its  architectural  combination,  and 
to  make  it  stand  in  isolation  without 
the  support  of  associated  columns, 
decapitated,  moreover,  of  the  en- 
tablature which  it  should  in  turn 
uphold,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  con- 
fusion of  intention  and  uses.  But 
to  place  upon  this  architectural  ano- 
maly the  statue  of  a  hero,  condenmed 
to  ^nd  on  a  dizzy  pinnacle  for  the 
curious  eaze  of  the  lower  multitude, 
and  yet  oeyond  their  view,  is  to  add 
to  the  iqjuxy  inflicted  upon  art  an 
insult  to  the  man.  Tet  thus  does 
Nelson— as  if  condemned  to  the  mast- 
liead — adorn  "  the  finest  position  in 
Europe;"  and  thus  the  neighbour- 
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ing  Duke  of  York  equally  outrages 
taste  and  prc^riety—is  equally  nxk- 
less  of  his  neck  and  reputation,  de* 
termined,  at  all  ev^its,  in  these  su- 
preme heijshts,  to  fly  his  a!editor8 
and  defy  his  critical  Such  examples  as 
these  undoubtedly  show  the  necessity 
for  the  diffusion  of  taste.  They  not 
the  leas,  however,  prove,  as  we  have 
said,  the  need  of  a  sound  reason. 
A  work  of  art  donands  the  ex- 
ercise, or  at  least  the  approval,  of 
all  tiie  fiicnlties  in  man.  No  one 
power  can  be  violated  wiUiout  in- 
flicting upon  the  woric  executed  a 
ooneiponaing  iigury.  Hence  does 
the  history  of  art  abundantly  show 
tiiat  what  is  £dse  in  reason  is  bad  in 
taste.  The  decorative,  we  again  re- 
peat, must  grow  out  from  the  useful, 
the  ornamental  in  architecture  must 
be  built  upon  the  sure  basis  of  con-  - 
struction  :  and  thus  do  the  arts,  £&- 
shioned  mm  the  &bric  of  nature 
and  the  fiincy  of  man,  preserve  the 
actuality  of  our  daily  life,  yet  soar  to 
the  ideality  of  our  poetic  conoep- 
tiona 

Such  egregious  examples  as  we 
have  just  mentioned  would  seem  to 
indicate,  tiiat  the  artists  who  design 
our  public  monuments  possess  less 
judgment  than  the  public  who  pre- 
sume to  condemn.  Instanoes,  how- 
ever, of  another  description,  will 
prove,  that  patron  purchasers  and 
public  committees  more  especially 
constitute  the  class  to  whom  the 
diffusion  of  correct  taste  has  become 
a  national  necessity.  Is  it  not  noto- 
rious that  committees  of  taste  for  the 
selection  of  architectural  desinis  are 
guided  by  no  sufficient  knowledge  ? 
Is  it  not  admitted  that  pretty  draw- 
ings, with  pleasing  colour  and  allur- 
ing sunlight,  will  carry  the  judgment 
captive  :  and  thus  the  plan  which  is 
most  showy  and  pretentious,  and 
therefore  probaHy  the  most  corrupt, 
\&  finally  adopted  I  We  believe  that, 
for  the  correction  of  this  evil— the 
ruin  of  countless  buildings  through- 
out the  country  —  the  diffusion  of 
elementary  and  easily-acquired  know- 
ledge, would  be  sufficient  remedy. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
styles  of  architecture  —  with  their 
fundamental  principles  and  ideas — 
might  readily  DC  attained  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  days  or  weeks.  For 
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practical  business-meD.  who  do  not 
pretend  to  much  book-learning,  with 
whom  the  decision  of  these  questions 
generally  rests,  there  mi^ht  easily  be 
laid  down  a  few  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible roles,  which  would  preclude 
the  commission  of  any  grosser  errors. 
Certainly  the  laws  of  **  construc- 
tion" would  be  generally  obvious  to 
men  engaged  in  the  business  of  life. 
Let  any  man  of  sound  common- sense, 
finding  himself  on  a  building  com- 
mittee, take  in  his  hand  one  of  the 
most  showy  and  winning  among  the 
designs  submitted  for  approval  Let 
him  ask  a  few  plain  questions,  and 
we  will  engage  that  he  shall  escape 
the  committal  of  the  errors  which 
have  usually  ensnared  such  judicial 
tribunals.  Let  him  ask,  in  the  first 
plaoe,  of  what  constructional  service 
are  those  show^  columns  in  the  fagade, 
which  do  so  bttle  work  and  yet  cost 
so  much  money  ?  Then  those  heavy 
key-stones— so  heavy  that  they  would 
seem  to  crush  the  arch  beneath, 
carved  too,  it  may  be.  with  grotesque 
heads— let  him  ask  wnat  they  mean  ? 
what  service  they  perform?  The 
adjoining  fiirures  too,  thrust  into  the 
spandrils  of  the  arch,  emblems  of  the 
virtues,  of  trade,  commerce,  or  in- 
dustry, reclining  in  tortured  attitudes, 
where  no  man  nor  woman,  actual  or 
mythological,  could  endure  to  rest 
even  for  an  instant :  lot  the  prac- 
tical common -sense  committee-man 
ask  whether  such  decorations  are 
af>propriate  or  reasonable.  Thus^ 
without  any  profound  knowledge,  or 
anv  cultured  susceptibility  of  taste, 
will  the  intelligent  citizen  reiect  as 
false  the  designs  which  are  alluring 
because  meretricious,  and  select  the 
simple  and  chaste  construction,  which 
honestlv  and  truthfully  accomplishes 
its  ends  in  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
taste. 

Thus  the  reader  may  well  under- 
stand that  Sir  Grardner  Wilkinson 
finds  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
the  patrons  of  art  are  in  need  of  a 
more  enlightened  knowledge.  Doubt- 
less the  taste  of  this  section  of  the 
community,  which  necessarilv  in 
great  measure  regulates  and  forms 
the  judgment  of  all  other  classes, 
has  of  late  years  become  somewhat 
more  elevated.  The  Dutch  Mas- 
ters, who  in  days  past  formed  the 
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staple  of  our  private  collections, 
have  in  some  measure  given  way  to 
the  Italian.  And  even  among  the 
Italian  ^inters,  the  Eclectic  School, 
learned  in  all  the  tricks  of  composi- 
tion, and  declamatory  in  startling 
effect,  has  in  great  measure  given 
place  to  those  earlier  works,  where 
thought  and  deep  emotion  are  con- 
tent to  be  simple  and  truthful  Still 
this  more  advanced  taste  marks  rather 
the  cultured  connoisseur  than  those 
wealthy  manufacturers  who  enter 
modem  exhibitions  as  the  purchasers 
of  showy  pictures,  to  hang  on  the  walls 
of  their  dining  or  drawing  rooms. 
Such  patrons,  with  whom  the  purchas- 
ing power  in  this  country  greatly 
resides,  still  continue  to  regard  a 
picture  as  an  article  of  house  furni- 
ture. It  must  be  cheerful  and  pleas- 
ing in  subject  and  treatment,  and  in 
colour  the  nearer  it  conforms  with 
carpet  and  curtains  the  better.  Its 
thoughts  likewise  will  do  well  to 
range  with  the  literal  and  naturalistic 
rather  than  with  the  ideal.  It  must 
treat  of  some  popular  or  even  hack- 
neyed subject,  requiring  no  study  for 
its  comprehension.  It  must,  in  short, 
pretend  to  no  elevation  incompatible 
with  easy  companionship  round  the 
tea-table,  or  unsuited  to  that  trifling 
evening  tattle,  in  which  the  arts  now 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  ''modem 
accomplishments'*  are  expected  to 
take  an  agreeable  and  important 
department.  Hence  can  we  easily 
imderstand  why  our  exhibitions  are 
crowded  with  pleasing  common- 
place. Hence  is  it  that  a  child 
crying  over  his  broken  dmm,  or 
the  tnck  of  a  veiled  statue,  or  even 
grotesque  animals  dressed  as  men, 
have  always  won  crowded  admiration. 
Hence  is  it  that  our  painters  paint 
"pot-boilers"— simply  because  they 
sell,  simply  because  the  patrons  of  art 
in  this  countiy  have  not  yet  acquired 
that  taste  and  knowledge  needful  for 
the  appreciation  of  noblest  works. 

In  our  national  manufactures  the 
same  want  of  elevated  public  taste 
continues  to  preclude  the  adoption  of 
the  b€«t  designs.  It  is,  we  oelieve 
generally  admitted  that  of  late  years 
con^derable  improvement  has  mark- 
ed our  English  manufactures,  yet  the 
acknowledged  want  of  public  appre- 
dation  for  the  best  " patterns''  still 
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renders  the  production  of  the  worst 
a  commercial  necessity.  Sir  Oardner 
Wilkinson  sums  up  the  existing  evils 
as  follows : — 

**  I  have  stated  (hat  the  chief  impedi- 
menta to  the  general  progreis  and  exten- 
sion of  taate  tCre  more  attributable  to  the 
purchaser  than  to  the  makers  of  orna- 
mental Works;  and  this  opinion,  on 
further  inquiry,  I  find  to  be  confirmed. 
It  is  the  uniTersal  remark  that  those 
things  which  are  bad  in  style  find  a  more 
ready  sale  than  the  good,  and  that  not 
from  the  price  being  lower,  but  solely 
from  the  dioioe  of  the  public.  If  the 
bad  happens  to  be  attractivpf  it  meets  with 
ndmirers ;  and  hi^  finish,  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  whinwical  shape,  are  greater 
recommendations  than  good  form  and 
ptirity  of  design." — P.  859. 

The  public  taste,  whaterer  advan- 
ces may  have  been  made,  still  tends, 
we  fear,  somewhat  to  the  materiaUstic 
and  meretricious.  In  the  furnishing 
of  a  house,  people  are  more  intent 
upon  the  display  of  wealth  than 
anxious  to  evince  refinement.  What* 
ever  is  loaded  with  gold  is  naturally 
deemed  rich  and  handsome;  what- 
ever has  cost  countless  labour  neces- 
sarily excites  wonder,  and  even  admi- 
ration. A  complication  of  infinite 
ornament  thrown  together  im  lavish 
profusion  cannot  but  suit  the  re- 
quirement of  a  purchaser  whose  only 
qualification  is  the  money  in  his 
pocket  Thus  simple  impretending 
merit  is  here,  as  on  other  occasions 
passed  heedlessly  by.  The  graces  of 
ibrm,  the  subtle  bei&uties  of  curving 
lines,  the  harmonies  of  a  composition 
toned  down  to  one  prevailing  express 
sion,  are  of  course  ov^pawbiid  by  the 
noisy  crash  and  uproar  <^  an  art- 
chorus,  where  each  voice  is  heard  only 
for  its  loudness,  and  each  instrument 
seeks  attention  by  ostentatious  flour- 
ish. The  style  of  Louis  Quartorze, 
the  rococo  ornament  of  a  past  cen- 
tury, with  all  the  inventive  mgenuity 
of  subsequent  and  present  times, 
silence  the  still  vmoe  of  sober  taste, 
and  override  the  dictates  of  pure 
reason.  For  ouiselves,  however,  we 
believe  that,  notwithstanding  tnese 
grievous  errors,  there  is  yet  sufifident 
refinement  ana  sound  knowledge  in 
the  country  to  reclaim  the  arts  Irom 
their  threatened  degradation. 

It  were,i]^eed,ingratitudetowards 
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the  successive  Governments  of  this 
country,  did  we  not  recognise  the 
efforts  which  have  of  late  years  been 
made  in  the  cause  of  a  national  art- 
education.  The  session  of  Parliament 
for  the  year  1853  was  opened  by  a 
Royal  Speech,  in  which  her  Majesty 
made  the  following  announcement:— 
"  The  advancement  of  the  fine  arts 
and  of  practical  sdence  will  be  readily 
recojimsed  by  you  as  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  a  gr^  and  enlightened  na- 
tion. I  have  directed  that  a  compre- 
hensiveschemeshallbelaidbeforeyou, 
having  in  view  the  promotion  of  these 
(^jecto.  towards  wnich  I  invite  your 
aid  ana  co-operation.*  Accordingly^ 
the  ''Department  of  Science  and  Art 
was  then  created.  A  systematic 
plan  was  oiganised ;  Directors,  Se- 
cretaries, Inspectors  appointed;  an 
Exhibitional  Museum  set  on  foot, 
schools  c^ned,  lectures  organised, 
public  grants  made  to  local  and  dis- 
trict art-academies.  It  was  rightly 
felt  bv  the  Cfovemment  of  the  day 
that  instruction  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  art  could  no  lon^r  be  postponed. 
Education  in  drawing,  a  power  to 
portray  simple  natural  objectCL  were 
recognised  as  important  to  all  handi- 
crafts. Accurate  observation,  the 
habit  of  seeing  correctly,  the  means 
of  explaining  and  illustrating  by  the 
hand  all  matters  which  are  objects  of 
vision^  were  justly  deemed  a  valuable 
and  intrinsic  portion  of  general  and 
popul^  education.  It  was  thus  in- 
tended that  the  boy  taught  reading 
and  writing  should  at  the  same  time 
receive  some  elementaiy  instruction 
in  drawing.  His  hand  would  acquire 
fimmess  while  it  boldly  traced  the 
long  straight  Une;  his  eye  attain 
accuracy  in  the  subtle  nicety  of  the 
sweeping  curve  j  his  inteUect  be 
taught  construction  in  the  geometric 
composition  of  more  complex  objects, 
and  even  his  taste  might  receive  some 
culture  firom  the  forms  of  classic  deco- 
ration, or  in  the  flowers  culled  finom 
the  fields  of  nature.  An  hour,  or  even 
two  or  three  hours,  a-week  will  not, 
it  is  true,  teach  him  much,  and  yet  he 
cannot  fail  to  learn  something  worth 
his  knowing.  He  may  not  become  the 
skilled  artist^  but  he  may  be  made  the 
more  humanised  mechanic.  The  hard 
labour  of  future  years  may  become 
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Bomethiog  more  than  the  expendi- 
ture of  brute  force.  Intelligence  and 
taste  will  guide  his  hand,  his  daily 
toil  become  to  him  a  daily  culture, 
when  he  looks  upon  nature  as  the 
manifestation  of  oeaut^,  and  upon 
«yery  labour  of  man  in  its  complete- 
ness as  a  work  of  art  Thus  has  it 
been  hoped  that  the  time  will  yet 
oome  when  art  shall  be  made  a  por- 
tion of  national  education ;  when  not 
only  in  every  town,  but  in  every 
parish  throughout  the  country,  teach- 
ers shall  be  qualified  to  instruct,  and 
Ch>vemment  Inspectors  be  reauired 
to  examine,  the  pupils  of  the  scnools, 
at  least  in  the  elementary  principles 
and  practice  of  the  arts. 

In  the  mean  time,  much  remains  to 
be  accomplished,  though  much  has 
already  been  i^tained.  In  a  nationtd 
organisation  so  extended,  a  central 
authority  to  govern  and  direct,  a 
training-school  for  the  education  of 
masters  and  pupil-teachers,  a  central 
museum  of  aecorative  art  to  supply 
{^ood  materials  for  instruction  and 
imitation,  were  indispensably  requi- 
site. Hence  were  established  the 
museum  and  schools  at  Marlborough 
House,  and  subsequently  the  existing 
and  extended  exhibitions  and  classes 
at  South  Kensington.  Here  the 
orffiwised  '*  Department  of  Science 
and  Art"  concentrates  its  strength. 
From  this  central  authority  and  na- 
tional institution  radiate  the  local 
schools  throughout  the  countiy. 
From  the  last  report  of  the  Art  De- 
partment of  the  Council  of  Education, 
It  appears  that  in  the  year  1859  two 
thousand  students  were  in  training, 
as  future  masters  and  teachers  :  that 
seventy-eiffht  provincial  schools  had 
been  establish^  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  that  in  these  scnools  upwasds 
of  fourteen  thousand  pupils  were 
leceivinR  an  art  education ;  that  in 
afl&liated  parish  and  public  schools 
upwards  of  forty-nine  thousand  diil- 
dren  of  the  labouring  and  poorer 
classes  were  instructed  in  elementary 
drawing ;  and,  lastly,  that  no  less 
than  ;£I2,700  had  been  paid  by  the 
various  students  in  return  for  these 
advantajD^es.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment or  this  great  work  of  national 
education,  "  the  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art"  has  orgamsed  and 
brought  into  efficient  action  mea- 
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sures  well  fitted  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess which  has  been  thus  attained. 
The  training-school  of  South  Ken- 
sington seeks  ^*  to  prepare,  train,  and 
certify  masters  as  dmy  qualified  to 
give  mstruction  in  elementary,  free- 
hand, and  geometric  drawing,  per- 
spective, colour,  and  other  brancnes  of 
art;"  still  further,  it  guarantees  to 
these  masters  ^certain  incomes  for 
a  limited  time,"  *^  varying  according 
to  their  rec[uirements.^'  The  Depart- 
ment, a^n,  in  order  to  supply  an 
acknowledged  deficiency  or  works 
and  illustrations  suitable  for  educa- 
tion, has  published,  through  the  me- 
dium of  tne  usual  trade-houses,  well 
selected  and  duly  authorised  ''draw- 
ing copies,  books,  models,  casts,  and 
other  apparatus."  In  like  manner  it 
has  furnished  ''samples  of  drawing 
material^  such  as  drawing-boards, 
paper,  suites,  chalk,  pencils,  &c." 
Thus  it  enables  the  managers  <^ 
local  schools  to  procure  such  articles^ 
books,  and  apparatus  at  the  lowest 
price,  and  yet  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion. Furthermore,  in  order  to  en- 
courage skilful  ana  deserving  stu- 
dents, it  has  awarded  to  the  pupils 
of  metropolitan  and  district  schools 
both  prices  and  scholarshipa  The 
Bcholi^hips  are  worth  from  £20  to 
j£30  a-year,  and  from  the  latest  re- 
port it  appears  that  the  number  of 
prizes  distributed  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months  exceeded  six 
thousand.  Lastly,  an  efficient  system 
of  inspection  and  examination  has 
been  instituted,  "  in  order  to  see  that 
the  instruction  given  in  the  various 
classes  corresponds  with  the  course 
sanctioned  by  the  Department,  and 
that  the  whole  management  of  the 
school  is  satisfactory."  In  conclusion 
to  the  above  statement,  we  quote  the 
following  passage  from  a  recent  par* 
liamentuy  report : — 

'*  During  the  past  year,  the  improved 
Bystem  of  inspection  and  examination  of 
^e  students'  works  has  been  in  fall  oper- 
ation. The  Inspectors  visit  each  school 
of  art  once  in  the  year,  when  all  the 
works  of  the  students  are  exhibited  and 
examined.  To  the  most  meritorious  of 
them  the  Inspector  is  empowered  to 
award  local  medals  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
to  each  school,  but  the  average  number 
taken  at  each  school  is  only  eight  These 
prize  works  from  all  the  local  schools  are 
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then  Bent  to  the  central  school  in  the 
metropolis,  and  are  placed  in  competi- 
tion with  one  another.  A  further  ex- 
amination is  then  made  by  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Art,  Mr  Redgrave,  R.A,  in 
concert  with  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  P.R.  A.,  and 
Mr  Maclise,  RJL,  when  a  hundred  na- 
tional medaUious  may  be  awarded  by 
them.  The  national  medallion  is  pre- 
sented to  the  student,  and  the  local 
school  of  art  where  the  student  has  been 
instructed  receives  for  each  medallion, 
works  of  art  of  the  value  of  £10  up  to  a 
maximum  of  £60.  The  national  medal- 
lion has  been  designed  by  M.  Vechte, 
who  is  admitted  to  be  the  greatest  Euro- 
pean  artist  for  working  in  metal.  The 
works  of  art  distributed  to  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year  [1 857]  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  For  the  first  prize  to  each  school, 
a  copy  of  Owen  Jones's  Grammar  of 
Ornament ;  for  the  second  prize,  photo- 
graphs of  objects  in  the  Louvre ;  for  the 
thiid,  electrotype  copies  of  objects  in  the 
museums  at  Paris  or  London;  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  a  further  selection  of 
photographs,  electrotypes,  or  casts  of  ob- 
jects in  the  museums  of  the  department." 

Thus  will  it  now  be  seen  how  eflS- 
cient  and  extended  are  the  means 
which  the  €k)vernment  has  taken  to 
diffuse  that  good  taste  which  has  been 
long  felt  as  a  national  necessity.  Some 
years  may  vet  elapse  before  the  in- 
struction tnus  granted  can  so  per- 
meate the  yarious  classes  of  society 
ak  to  work  a  change  in  the  habits, 
and  give  an  elevation  to  the  tastes  of 
the  nation  at  large ;  vet  the  change 
must  come,  and  the  eleyation  is  now 
certainly  secured,  and  thus  we  may 
horn  to  see  swept  away  the  opnro- 
brium  long  oast  upon  the  English 
cliaraotor,  the  iigury  long  inflicted 
upon  British  manufactures. 

tt  Is  evident  that  this  organised 
dopnrtment  of  art,  armed  by  the 
i)\>vrrament  with  authority,  and  en- 
y\\\\x<^i\  with  the  means  of  making 
Mumiml  grants  to  the  local  schools 
|i\»>mtfhout  the  country,  holds  in 
MUH^I  dt»irr<H^  the  power  of  moulding 
Vs^  \u  K\ye\\  l»lw«  the  decorative  art  of 
iU^  Kuttli^h  nation.  It  is  therefore 
\^i(h  \\\m\\  MtialUotion  that  we  can 
vWhvw  ikiUv  rtwling  the  published 
vlvHH^mouU  {^  the  Department,  and 
o\4wiiUu^  tho  drawings  supplied  to 
tho  iiUvKiT*  aA  wplos,  that  the  prin- 
cii4v*  adoptoJ  and  inculcated  are 
cutlu4ic  ms\  »ovu\tl    It  is  an  error 
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shared  by  many,  and  of  which  Sir 
Qardner  W  ilkinson  is  not  free,  that 
the  fine  arts  are  in  their  origin  and 
character  so  capricious  and  lawless, 
that  they  cannot  be  subjected  to  any 
ascertained  rules  either  in  their  fitst 
creation  or  for  their  final  criticism. 
By  Sir  (Gardner  Wilkinson  it  is  again 
and  again  reiterated  that  the  scien- 
tific laws  for  harmonious  colouring 
are  practically  of  little  value  :  that 
the  designer  must  be  governed  by  his 
eye,  and  that  intuition  and  genius 
l)eing  in  the  arts  the  only  guides, 
prescribed  rules  will  both  fetter  ana 
inislead.  Yet  in  opposition  we  need 
scarcely  sav  that  Chevreul  and  others 
have  estaolished  on  scientific  and 
certain  bases,  not  only  the  relation 
of  the  colours  in  the  spectrum,  but 
the  laws  by  which  all  harmonious 
colouring,  whether  in  nature  or  in 
art,  must  oe  distributed  and  balanced. 
And  it  is  these  laws  which,  sys- 
tematically taught  and  applied  in 
the  schools  and  manufactures  of 
France,  have  given  to  the  silk  fabrics 
of  Lyons  and  to  other  national  pro- 
ducts their  world-wide  renown  for 
harmony  and  beauty.  That  there  are 
in  like  manner  laws  governing  the 
symmetry  of  line  and  the  harmony  of 
proportion,  no  man  will  deny  who  has 
carefully  studied  elemental  beauty  in 
nature,  or  the  adaptation  of  that 
beauty  as  manifested  through  the 
master  works  of  arts.  We  are  there- 
fore glad  to  know  that  the  (Govern- 
ment authorities  enthroned  at  South 
Kensington  have  not  shrunk  from 
the  responsibility  and  duty  of  declar- 
ing^ with  clearness  and  decision  the 
pnnciples  which  shall  be  taught  by 
their  certified  masters,  and  the  works 
which  shall  be  taken  by  the  pupils  as 
models  of  excellence.  Acoorcungly, 
we  find  that  the  master  is  instructed 
to  explain  to  his  assembled  claRs  the 
structural  lines  and  laws  which  gov- 
ern ornamental  design;  to  show  now 
curves  must  flow,  tue  one  into  the 
other,  without  break  or  interruption ; 
to  interpret  and  analyse  the  cnarao- 
teristic  ideas  of  variousstyles,  whether 
Classic,  (jk)thic,  or  Renaissance,  and 
thus,  as  we  have  said,  to  redeem  the 
arts  of  design  from  uncertainty  and 
caprice,  by  i^ucing  them  to  vital  and 
essential  principles. 

Neither  has   the  association   of 
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science  with  art  been  unattended  with 
advantage.  Science,  which  educes 
from  nature  her  governinff  laws,  may 
fitly  communicate  to  her  less  austere 
sister  Art  somewhat  of  that  system 
and  certainty  which  have  been  the 
purpose  and  result  of  all  modem  in- 
vestigations. Science  and  art,  each 
looks  alike  to  nature,  though  from 
different  points  of  view.  Science 
seeks  to  discover  laws ;  art  strives  to 
apply  them.  Phenomena  and  laws 
are  alike  the  material  and  foundation 
of  both.  The  starting  -  point  is  the 
same ;  and  though  art,  when  she  takes 
to  ima^nation,  diverges  from  science, 
which  Keeps  firm  hold  on  reason,  they 
often  meet  a^ain  in  the  final  result,  as 
when  the  artist  is  called  to  decorate, 
by  the  play  of  his  fancy,  the  work 
which  the  engineer  or  the  builder  has 
erected  by  the  skill  of  his  intellect. 
Thus  the  hostility  which  has  often 
been  assumed  as  subsisting  between 
science  and  art  is  among  the  errors 
which  now  happily  belong  only  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  past.  If  art 
shall  ever  take  her  place  in  the  ranks 
of  progressive  knowledge  —  if  she 
may  be  saved  from  empiricism,  and 
made  the  legitimate  ana  defined  ob- 
ject of  education,  to  be  handed  down 
as  a  substantive  possession  from 
master  to  pupil— she  must  more  and 
more  be  brought  under  the  system 
of  law.  more  closelv  become  iden- 
tified Doth  in  method  of  inquirv 
and  practice  with  those  sciences  which 
have  progressed,  while  the  arts  them- 
selves have  suffered  a  decline.  It  is, 
therefore,  that  we  the  more  rejoice 
that  the  man  of  science  has  been 
called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  art  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  while  Mr  Redgrave  the  Acade- 
mician lectures  upon  the  principles 
of  design,  Dr  Lindley  and  the  late 
Professor  Edward  Forbes  have  shown 
how  those  principles  are  involved 
in  the  symmetry  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  in  the  types  and 
harmonies  of  animal  forms.  ''K 
the  nature  of  vegetation,"  says  Dr 
Lindley,  ''is  rightly  considered,  a 
symmetrical  arrangement  is  almost 
inevitable.  Symmetry  in  plants  arises 
out  of  their  peculiar  nature ;  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  highly  complicated 
internal  structure,  which  is  m  itself 
essentially  symmetric^.  The  basis 
vou  Lxxxvn,— wo.  dxxxh. 
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from  which  organs  proceed  being 
symmetrical,  it  seems  an  evident  in- 
ference that  the  or^ns  themselves 
should  be  symmetrical  also."  Pro- 
fessor Forbes,  likewise,  in  his  Lecture 
on  Animal  Forms,  speaks  as  follows  : 
"  What,  after  all,  are  the  harmonies 
and  consistent  laws  and  admirable 
types  that  are  the  chief  aim  of  the 
naturalist  to  discover,  but  the  laws 
of  art  that  are  in  nature  %  The  laws 
of  beauty  that  can  be  elicited  from 
the  study  of  the  Creator's  works  must 
ever  constitute  the  le^timate  code 
for  the  artist.  Thus  it  is  that  science 
becomes  the  handmaid,  even  as  she 
b  the  sister,  of  art." 

Hence,  under  the  guidance  of  science 
and  sound  reason,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  style  of  decoration  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Department  of  Art  tends 
to  the  reasonable  and  the  natural. 
The  fantastic,  the  extravagant,  and 
the  monstrous  may  now  l^  said  to 
have  had  its  day.  Thus,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  it  is  now  taught  as 
the  fundamental  principle  of  all  art- 
manufacture,  that  the  ornamental 
must  grow  out  from  the  useful,  that 
decoration  must  accord  with  con- 
struction, that  the  workmanship  must 
be  suited  to  the  material— that,  in 
short,  all  the  means  employed  must 
subserve  the  ends  and  the  uses  for 
which  the  fabric  or  the  structure  is 
designed.  Already  we  can  trac&  the 
salutary  influence  of  these  doctrines 
and  teachings  upon  the  manufactures 
of  the  country.  Already  carpets 
loaded  *with  mountains  oi  friiit  and 
of  flowers  are  out  of  fashion.  Huge 
bouquets  and  garlands,  hung  upon 
curtains  or  muslin  aresses,  with 
endless  labyrinth  of  leaves  and  en- 
twined branches,  are  now  considered 
bad  in  taste.  Carpets,  we  are  told, 
should  serve  as  a  "  ground,"  to 
relieve  and  support  all  objects  of 
furniture;  should  be  quiet  in  de- 
sign and  negative  in  colour,  the  de- 
corative form  evenly  distributed,  and 
lying  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the 
floor,  without  violent  projectionsfrom 
shadow  or  relief.  Paperhangings,  it 
is  said,  must  be  treated  as  a  back- 
ground, to  display  the  furniture  and 
other  oDJects  in  the  room ;  the  deco- 
ration must  be  subdued  and  unob- 
trusive, not  inviting  special  atten- 
tion by  strongly  pronounced  con- 
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irastB  either  of  fona  or  ooloor.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  design  and  manu- 
fftctoie  of  pottery,  m^al  work,  or 
jewellery,  we  are  told  that  the  gene- 
ral form  most  be  first  carefully  &ter- 
mined,  and  the  atmcture,  capacity, 
and  strength  thorooghly  adapted  to 
the  ose.  These  more  essential  points 
secured,  the  added  decoraticm  mnst 
be  kept  subservient  to  the  oonstrac- 
tion ;  the  underlying  form  preserved 
beneath  the  ornament :  the  lines  of 
decoration  rahandng  the  symmetry 
of  the  original  design,  and  assisting 
the  oonstnictiTe  strength.  In  arts, 
moreover,  which  are  applied  to  manu- 
&ctures,  it  is  obviously  essential  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  design  shall  not 
overtax  the  capacity  of  the  materia^ 
or  that  the  demands  of  the  artist  shall 
not  surpass  the  powers  of  the  mechan- 
jsm  to  carry  into  execution.  Hence 
the  sdioob  of  art  located  at  the  seats 
of  our  national  manufactures  are  di- 
rected to  place  themselves  in  intimate 
relation  wiUi  practical  managers  and 
worionen,  that  so  the  pupils  in  the 
schools,  on  the  comi^etion  of  their  in- 
struction, may  aid  tne  manufacturers 
of  the  district  in  the  production  of 
works  not  only  attractive  from  their 
bean^,  but  practical  in  their  actual 
utility.  Sucn,  indeed,  are  the  works 
which  will  take  high  rank  in  indus- 
trial exhibitions,  and  command  by 
their  merit,  both  in  design  and  exe- 
cution, the  market  of  the  worid. 
Thus  do  we  find  the  diffusion  of  cor- 
rect taste  at  once  administering  to 
the  refined  pleasure  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  monied  profit  of  the  trading 
mannfatAurer. 

The  system  of  instruction  adopted,    ^^  ^au^^wo,  uu^iwu.^,  wm*.  uu«»  •• 
and  the  can<His  of  art  establish^  by    least  for  domestic  purposes  tne  Gothic 

while    is  too  mndi  of  high  roof,  eccentric 


fitting  adaptation,  to  adorn  and  e&* 
ridi  Uie  art-products  of  our  own  age 
and  country.  In  art,  we  are  booj 
to  say,  as  in  politics  and  theology, 
there  are  founa  hostile  parties,  eSSb, 
backed  by  its  chosen  bigots.  S<mie 
are  strictly  dassic.  The  Greeks,  they 
say,  having  handed  down  to  us  the 
purest  and  the  highest  examples 
known  in  the  worias  history,  have 
established  for  all  time  that  style  of 
art  most  worthy  of  adoption.  These 
men  would  dress  the  Ekiglish  senator 
in  Roman  toga,  bis  neck  and  breast 
open  and  bare,  his  legs  shivering  in 
the  cold,  his  feet  shod  in  8annal& 
If  they  build  an  exchan^  for  British 
commerce,  a  grand  portico  with  Cor- 
inthian columns  and  classic  pediment 
must  be  reared,  that  so,  unsheltered 
from  the  cold  wind  and  the  driving 
sleet,  the  British  merchant  may  at 
least  bitteriy  reaUse  that  the  London 
climate  has  little  of  the  warmth  and 
tb«  brilliancy  of  sunny  Athena  Others 
there  are  to  whom  the  Classic  is  but 
another  name  for  the  Pagan,  who  tell 
us  in  reverent  accents  that  the  Go- 
thic is  the  only  style  consistent  for 
a  Christian  people ;  and  so,  on  the 
prinriple  that  reugion,  and  espedally 
medieval  svmbolism,  should  permeate 
all  the  relations  of  life,  they  house 
the  British  Legislature  in  a  Gothic 
mdaoe,  and  desire  to  imprison  our 
English  diplomacy  in  new  foreign 
offices  under  the  secret  shade  and 
among  the  involved  passages  of  a 
middle-age  interior.  And,  laaily,  there 
are  men  ci  Renaissance  sympathies, 
who,  feeling  the  inconvenience  of  a 
strictly  dassic  style  of  all  portico  and 
no  wmdows,  thinking,  too.  that  at 


the  Government  Department, 
suffidaitly  definite,  are,  we  are  glad 
tosaVyUotdogmatic.  Every  style  of  art 
is  taken  just  for  what  it  is  worth.  An 
example,  if  good  of  its  kind,  \b  at  once 
admitted  into  the  course  of  instruo- 
tkm,  and  adc^yted  as  a  precedent  for 
imitation.  In  some  distant  country,  in 
aotne^Kcial  epoch  and  phase  of  dvili- 
sation,  it  may  have  formed  a  portion 
of  a  world-renowned  structure,  and  if 
ri^Uy  understood  in  its  beau^  and 
utility,  if  the  prindples  out  of  which 
it  has  grown  be  analysed,  and  recdv- 
ed  as  the  germs  of  a  vital  and  forther 
^evetopment,  it  may  well  serve,  under 


gable,  and  pointed  arch,  propose  to 
take  the  statdy  Italian  palaces  of 
Florence,  Vioenxa,  and  Venice  as  the 
most  noble  and  convenient  types  for 
secular  edifices.  For  ourselves  we 
believe  that  each  of  these  parties  is 
in  a  great  measure  right,  and  mrhaps 
in  an  c<^nal  degree  wrong.  Each  is 
right  n  insisting  on  the  special  bean- 
ties  and  excellencesof  hiscnosen  style, 
wrong  when  he  refuses  to  admit  (ffo- 
portionate  advantages  in  the  opposing 
systems. 

Now  we  think  it  is  manifest  that 
for  aGovemment  department  taking 
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upon  itself  the   education  of  the 
people,  the  only  proper  cooree  is  to 
^ve  a  fair  and  open  field  to  each  of 
these  contending  schools.    Each  style 
is  already  in  poi»es8ion  of  correspond- 
ing sections  of  the  public  taste,  each 
is  essential  to  the  art-products  and 
manufactures  of  this  country,  and 
therefore  it  is  wise  and  even  needful 
that  all  alike  should  have  fair  and 
Ml   play,  only  with  this  proviso, 
that  tne  bad  and  the  corrupt  of  its 
kind  be  absolutely  excluded.     Let 
the  spirit,  purpose,  and  iotention  of 
every  style  oe  clearly  understood ;  let 
it  be  known  what  effect  and  art-ex- 
pression it  sought  to  attain ;  what 
were  the  conditions  of  climate,  com- 
merce, and  civilisation  under  whidi 
it  arose ;  by  what  successive  stepd  it 
was  developed  to  maturity ;  by  what 
stages  it  fell  into  decline, — ^then  will 
full  justice  be  done  to  its  merits,  and 
it  will  be  saved  from  the  iigury  of  be- 
ing wrested  to  a  purpose  for  which  it 
was  neither  fitted  nor  intended.  Each 
school,  thus  nnderstoodin  its  essential 
prindples,  will  accordingly  become 
the  best  critic  upon  itself,  because  at 
once  the  severest,  the  fairest,  and  the 
most  discriminating  of  judges.    Its 
corruptions  will  be   corrected   and 
condemned  by  its  beauties.    Thus  it 
well   becomes  the   authorised  art- 
instruction  of  this  country  to  show 
itself  tolerant  of  idl   parties,   and 
sensitive  to  all  phases  of  the  beauti- 
ful ;  intolerant  only  of  the  false  and 
the  corrupt  Thus,  even  though  there 
should  be  little  promise  of  originality 
in  invention,  at  least  we  may  hope 
that  the  growing  art  of  this  country 
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purity,  free  from  the  hybrid  progeny 
of  those  illicit  alliances  between  anta- 
gonistic schools  and  principles  which 
have  given  birth  to  the  staming  mon- 
strosities of  other  times  and  mstant 
countries. 

We  have  shown  how  great  is  the 
need  for  the  diffusion  of  correct  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  and  we  have  seen  how 
correspondingly  great  are  the  efforts 
now  made  to  meet  this  national  want 
Already  the  happy  results  of  these 
endeavours  are  found  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  and  ere  long,  we 
believe,  all  classes  will  share  in  the 
pleasure  and  advanta^  which  high 
culture  can  afford.     The  mechanic 
taught  in  the  evening  school,  the 
lady  instructed  during  the  day,  will 
severally  diffuse  a  knowledge  and  a 
love  of  art,  the  one  in  the  midst  of 
the  manufacturing  orders,  the  other 
among  the  patrons  of  w^th  and 
high  position.    We  now  see  the  time 
approaching  when  art  shall  penetrate 
into  all  the  relations  of  life ;  when 
not  only  the  luxuries  for  the  rich, 
but  the  simple  necessities  for  the 
poor,  shall  adorn  alike  the  palace  and 
the  cottage  with  that  beauty  which 
is  a  "joy  for  ever."    The  time,  we 
say,  is  mgh,  when  man  shall  strive 
in  all  his  works  to  approach  that 
completeness  and  fitness  which  mark 
the  more  perfect  ways  of  creation, 
making  our  industry,  our  manufac- 
tures, the  clothes  for  our  bodies,  the 
furniture  for  our  houses,  part  of  that 
larger  economy  in  which  uses  are  min- 
gled with  beauties,  thus  constituting 
art  a  second  and  a  reflected  nature. 
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PABT    SECOND. 

Ere  France  the  last  dread  century  closed  in  blood, 
Gay  were  the  portents  that  foretold  the  flood ; 
Light  storm-birds  gladden'd  in  the  fatal  breeze, 
And  sportive  meteors  toy'd  with  deathful  seas. 
As  each  new  surge  o*er  some  old  landmark  broke, 
Wit  smil'd,  and  took  the  deluge  as  a  joke.* 
Vices  were  virtues  from  restraint  releast, 
Proofs  of  the  man's  redemption  from  the  priest ; 
Schools  and  saloons  arranged  one  charming  creed. 
For  ethics,  Faublas,  and  for  faith,  Candide, 
As  servants  who  patrician  place  resign^ 
If  his  mean  lordship  miss  a  score  of  wine, 
Or  if  my  lady  blame  the  zeal  that  fills 
With  joints  unstinted  gaps  in  weekly  bills, 
To  serve  some  rake  who  scorns  to  overlook 
A  scullion's  morals  or  a  steward's  book ; 
So  men,  restrain'd  the  Christian  code  within 
From  the  fair  perquisites  of  pleasant  sin, 
Look'd  for  a  master  much  too  grand  for  all 
Such  paltry  spyings  in  the  servants'  hall,— 


♦  It  is  not  here  intended  to  describe  the  impression  made  upon  profound  thinkers, 
or  upon  pure  and  earnest  philanthropists,  by  the  Tvaming  signs  that  preceded  the 
great  French  Revolution  ;  the  lines  in  the  text  refer  to  the  joyous  levity  with  which 
those  on  the  surface  of  society  regarded  the  prognostics  of  the  coming  earthquake. 
The  gay  temper  in  which  airy  wits  and  young  nobles  introduced  the  grim  spirit  of 
the  age  as  a  pleasant  fashion  of  the  drawing-room^  is  well  hit  off  by  Count  de  S^ur 
in  his  Memoires  ou  Souventrg : — 

**  Pour  nous,  jeune  noblesse  Fran9aise,  sans  regret  pour  le  pass6,  sans  inquietude 
pour  Tavenir,  nous  marchions  gaiement  but  un  tapis  de  fleurs  qui  nous  cachait  un 
abtme.  Rians  frondeurs  des  modes  anciennes,  de  I'orgueil  f^dal  de  nos  p^res,  et 
de  leurs  graves  etiquettes,  tout  ce  qui  ^tait  antique  nous  paraissait  genant  et  ridi- 
cule.    La  gravity  des  anciennes  doctrines  nous  pesait,  le  philosophic  riinte  de 

Voltaire  nous  entrainait  en  nous  amusant La  liberty,  quelque  f  At 

son  langage,  nous  plaisait  par  son  coiu*age ;  I'^galit^  par  sa  commodity  I  On  trouve 
du  plaisir  h  descendre  tant  qu*on  croit  pouvoir  remonter  d^  qu*on  le  veut :  et  sous 
pr^voyance  nous  gdutious  tout  &  la  fois  les  avantages  du  patriciat,  et  Ics  douceurs 

d'une  philosophic  pleb^ieune On  applaudissait  i  la  courlesmazimea 

r^ublicaines  de  Brutus  ;  enfin  on  parlait  d^independence  dans  les  camps,  de  demo- 
cratie  chez  les  nobles,  de  philosophic  dans  les  bals,  de  morale  dans  les  boudoii's." — 
Memoiret  <m  Sawventra  d^  M.  ls  Comtb  de  S^ub,  de  fAcademie  Frcm^aiH,  pair  dt 
France,  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  42,  152. 
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Found  out  a  thorough  gentleman  of  Rome, 
And  felt  with  Beutus  perfectly  at  home. 
Slight  work,  though  noisy,  to  parade  him  out, 
Crowd  at  His  heels,  and  cheer  him  with  a  shout ; 
"  Freedom  and  Brutus— Freedom  for  your  lives !  "— 
That  done,  they  took  their  supper  and  your  wives  1 

France  sets  the  fashion  to  all  States  polite ; 
England  grew  frisky  in  her  own  despite ; 
Hampdens  and  Lovelaces  got  drunk  together, 
^nd  the  red  cap  display *d  the  Prince's  feather. 
Gay  time  and  strange,  when  George  the  Fourth  was  young, 
By  Gilray  painted,  and  by  Hanbury  sung ; 
When  peers,  six-bottled,  talked  as  Marat  wrote. 
And  Devon's  kiss  seduced  a  blacksmith's  vote, — 
Paine  and  Petronius  equally  in  vogue, 
Don  Juan  in  the  rdle  of  demagogue. 
At  home  thus  reared,  in  foreign  parts  improved, 
A  stroDg  young  genius  gambled,  drank,  and  loved ; 
From  each  rank  marsh  increased  its  native  glow. 
Till  Fox  blazed  forth  as  England's  Mirabeau. 
Concede  the  likeness,  qualified,  'tis  true, 
As  differing  climes  diversify  the  hue ; 
Each  had  these  merits,— massive  breadth  of  sense. 
The  popular  might  of  headlong  vehemence ; 
The  brawn  and  muscle  both  of  frame  and  mind. 
Which  shoulder  down  the  mob  of  humankind  : 
More  had  the  Frank  to  dazzle  and  amaze, 
More  grand  the  image,  more  superb  the  phrase ; 
Thoughts  more  condensed  in  diction  bo  complete, 
They  pass  as  proverbs  nations  still  repeat. 
Read  what  remains  of  Fox,— where  find  through  all 
One  perfect  sentence  afler-times  recall  1 
Tush  !— weigh  no  sentence  I  what  pervades  the  whole  t 
Circumfluent  radiance  from  one  central  soul 
Light  in  the  Frank  each  prismal  tint  defines. 
Against  the  cloud  the  gorgeous  rainbow  shines ; 
Light  in  the  Englishman  like  sunshine  flows, 
Nor  limns  to  sight  the  hues  it  still  bestows. 
Grant  that  mere  intellect  enthrals  you  more 
In  the  vast  Frank ;  we  grant  it,  and  abhor. 
Body  and  soul  alike  what  stdns  pollute ! 
In  brain,  the  god— in  what  remains,  the  brute. 
The  Titan  type  of  all  that  curst  his  time, 
The  French  Enceladon  of  force  and  crime  ; 
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But  in  the  Briton,  if  large  &ults  you  scan, 

Larger  tban  all  the  glorious  heart  of  man. 

His  that  warm  genius  which  preserves  the  child — 

No  Tizafd  falsehood  in  his  friendship  smiled — 

No  malice  darkened  in  his  candid  frown— 

His  worst  offences  those  of  half  the  town ; 

While  his  free  virtues  are  so  genial  made, 

That  lore,  not  envy,  follows  as  their  shade ; 

Softens  each  merit  to  familiar  view, 

''And  like  the  shadow  proves  the  substance  true.** 

Men  live  who  tell  us  what  no  books  can  teach, 
How  spoke  the  speaker—what  his  style  of  speech. 
Our  Fox*s  voice  roll'd  no  melodious  stream — 
It  rose  in  splutter,  and  went  off  in  scream. 
Yet  could  it  vary,  in  appropriate  place, 
From  the  sharp  alto  to  the  rumbling  bass. 
Such  sudden  changes  when  you*d  least  expect. 
Secured  to  dissonance  a  stage  effect, 
Striking  you  most  when  into  talk-like  ease 
Slid  the  wild  gamut  down  the  cracking  keys. 
The  action  ?  what  Quintilian  would  have  shock'd ; 
The  huge  fist  thundered,  and  the  huge  frame  rock'd, 
As  clattering  down,  immensu  ore,  went 
Splinters  and  crags  of  crashing  argument. 
Not  for  neat  reasonings,  subtle  and  refined, 
Paused  the  strong  logic  of  that  rushing  mind ; 
It  tore  from  out  the  popular  side  of  Truth 
Fragments  the  laiger  because  left  uncouth — 
Hands,  if  less  strong,  more  patient  than  his  own. 
Perfect  the  statue,  his  heaved  forth  the  stone. 
And  in  the  rock,  his  daring  chisel  broke, 
Hewed  the  bold  outlines  with  a  hasty  stroka 
But  on  this  force,  with  its  disdain  of  rule, 
No  safe  good  sense  would  like  to  found  a  school ; 
And  (drop  the  image)  he  who  leads  mankind, 
Must  seek  to  soothe  and  not  to  shock  the  mind. 
The  chief  whose  anger  all  the  angry  cheer. 
Thins  his  own  ranks — ^the  temperate  disappear ; 
They  shake  their  heads,  and  in  a  sober  fright 
Groan,  "  What  a  passion  he  was  in  to-night ! 
Men  in  a  passion  must  be  in  the  wrong ; 
And,  heavens !  how  dangerous  when  they're  made  so  strong  !** 
Thus  IB  it  strange,  with  all  his  genius,  zeal. 
Such  head  to  argue,  and  such  heart  to  feel. 
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That  the  great  Whig,  amidst  immense  applause, 

Scared  off  his  clientis,  and  bawFd  down  his  cause, — 

Undid  Refonn  by  landing  revolution, 

Till  cobblers  cried,  "  God  sare  the  Ck)n8titution ! " 

Met  by  deserters  in  his  own  approaches 

He  fled ;  his  followers  fiU'd  three  hackney-coaches  ! 

Leave  we  the  orator,  but  track  the  Man. 
May  clothes  with  blooms  the  orchard  at  St  Anne ; 
Under  the  blossoms,  stirred  by  the  meek  wind, 
See  that  large  form  so  quietly  reclined ; 
Those  black  brows  bent  o*er  Learning's  calmest  tome. 
That  smile  whose  peace  floods,  as  with  sunlight,  home ! 
There  see  him  taste,  far  from  life*s  reek  and  din, 
Toil  without  strife,  and  pleasure  without  sin ; 
Glow  o'er  some  golden  song,  or  pause  perplext 
By  some  dry  scholiast  or  some  doubtful  text ; 
Charm  kindred  ears  with  Attic  lore  and  wit, 
And  rapt  to  Pindus,  leave  mankind  to  Pitt 

Beautiful  picture,  sweet  with  moral  truth. 
Thus  how  in  age  does  genius  win  back  youth  ! 
To  boyhood's  happy  tasks  revert  its  eyes. 
And  con  the  book  that  made  its  earliest  prize ; 
While,  howsoe*er  august  its  fame  achieved, 
That  charms  us  least  which  most  itself  deceived  ; 
The  flery  contests,  the  triumphant  goals. 
The  unfamiliar  tests  of  troubled  souk. 
What  charms  us  most  in  great  men  is  to  see 
Their  greatness  dofiTd,  the  men  as  we  may  be — 
Fox  in  the  Senate— toil  beyond  our  scope ! 
Fox  at  St  Anne*s— such  leisure  all  may  hope  ! 
From  desk,  from  till,  tiie  week-day  wear  of  mind, 
Each  may  relax  his  weary  limbs,  reclined 
Wherever  blooms  the  bough  or  plays  the  wbd. 
Blest  as  ttie  great  reprieved  from  public  gaze, 
In  gras^  nooks  remote,  on  Sabbath-days.* 

All  that  contrasted,  foil*d,  and  undermined 
His  rival  chief,  the  younger  Pitt  combined. 
Proud  self-esteem,  decorous  and  austere, 
Strict  self-control,  not  Zeno's  more  severe ; 


} 


"  In  pemoto  gramine  per  dies 

FeetoB "  HoBAT.,  lib.  ii  od.  11 1. 
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Like  some  old  Chaldee,  from  his  Pharos  high, 
0*er  human  errors  scarcely  stooped  his  eye ; 
Still  on  that  eye  shone  unobserved  no  star, 
And  still  that  Pharos  guided  fleets  afar. 
From  earliest  youth,  as  one  ordained  to  lead 
The  solemn  priesthood  of  an  elder  creed, 
Instructed  duly,  kept  from  all  apart, 
No  schoolboy  glee  relaxed  his  lonely  heart ; 
No  ribald  playground  mock'd  his  serious  air ; 
Could  limbs  so  sacred  learn  to  "hunt  the  hare  1" 
Could  hands  reserved  to  minister  the  law, . 
Speed  the  light  ball,  or  knuckle  down  to  taw? 
From  birth  to  death,  through  pomp,  ambition,  strife. 
Serenely  strenuous  pass'd  that  stately  life. 
Why  marvel  that  the  beardless  hierarch  spruDg 
At  once  to  power  ?— the  hierarch  ne'er  was  young, 
And  ne'er  was  old,  but,  dying  in  his  prime, 
Stands  forth  completed  while  vouchsafed  to  time. 
With  those  he  led  Pitt  is  not  to  be  classed ; 
His  was  no  blind  subservience  to  the  Past. 
Not  Fox  himself  loved  Euglish  freedom  more ; 
True  to  her  hearth,  if  careful  of  her  door. 
Who  at  the  rortge-et-noir  of  Clootz  and  Paine 
Would  risk  the  loss,  or  much  desire  the  gain  1 
Freedom,  that  sovereign  capital  of  Man, 
In  thrifty  savings  with  our  sires  began ; 
When  times  are  clear  and  credit  safe,  look  out, 
Seek  sound  investments ;  for  increase  ?— no  doubt. 
But  dread  the  man,  his  own  last  farthing  spent. 
Who  cries,  "  Lend  all ;  I  promise  cent  per  cent" 

Unto  the  Ruler,  as  to  Jove  of  old, 
Necessity  is  Time  ;  his  hands  may  hold 
The  thunder  or  the  balance,  still  the  power 
That  masters  ev'n  the  Immortal  is  the  Hour. 
Men  praise  or  blame  in  Pitt  the  iron  will.  * 
Well,  steel,  though  supple,  is  of  iron  still. 
Thus  will  in  Pitt  could  bend  to  ward  the  stroke ; 
It  was  by  bending  that  it  never  broke. 
The  time  explains  each  dazzling  contradiction  ; 
Ills  wish  reform,  his  policy  restriction  ; 
His  game  for  Peace  so  wary  to  the  last ; 
J I  id  warlike  vigour  when  the  die  was  cast 
A«  v^rs  the  wind,  so  shifts  the  pilot's  art ; 
Who  wros  the  ship,  may  ^-" ^  the  chart 
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The  lone  proud  man !  for  him  no  Graces  smiled, 
No  love  the  pause  fh)m  jaded  toil  beguiled ; 
No  twilight  tryst  exchanged  the  youthful  vow ; 
No  tender  lip  kiss'd  trouble  from  that  brow  ! 
His  sole  Egeria  (0  supreme  caprice !) 
A  cracked,  uncanny,  warwitch  of  a  Niece, 
Who,  at  his  death,  found  Syrian  sands  alone 
Replace  the  lost  grand  desert  she  had  known. 
For  rule  in  wastes  by  previous  empire  fit, 
Had  she  not  ruled  a  lonelier  world  in  Pitt  1 
Yet  all  strong  natures  have  affections  strong, 
Barr'd  the  free  vents  which  to  man's  life  belong ; 
Still  springs  well  up,  concentre  sudden  force. 
And  glad  the  waves  of  which  they  swell  the  course. 
These  are  the  minds  that  serve  some  abstract  creed — 
The  Church,  Ignatius ;  Fame,  the  Royal  Swede ; 
More  hot  the  ideal,  human  love  unknown. 
As  chaste  Pygmalion  hugg*d  to  life  a  stone. 
Pitt's  human  p^ission,  his  ideal  dream, 
His  soul's  twin  Arcady  and  Academe, 
Was  England !— Not  more  rooted  to  the  deep 
The  stubborn  isle  round  which  the  tempests  sweep 
Than  he  to  Fngland ;  call  him,  if  you  will. 
Too  fond  of  power— 'twas  power  for  England  stilL 
Through  this  he  ruled ;  he  spoke,  and  this  was  shown  ; 
The  Laws,  the  Land,  the  Altar,  and  the  Throne, 
Mere  words  with  others,  were  to  him  the  all 
Left  Man  to  prize  and  strive  for  since  the  FalL 

If  read  the  orations,  and  forgot  the  age, 
Words  that  breathed  fire  are  ashes  on  the  page. 
Oh  to  have  heard  them  in  the  breathless  hall. 
When  Europe  paled  before  the  maddening  Gaul ; 
When  marts  resounded  with  the  trumpet's  blare. 
Fleets  on  the  deep  and  banners  in  the  air ; 
What  time  the  dire  Religion,  stripp'd  of  God, 
Shook  tower  and  temple  to  the  dust  she  trod, 
And  left  the  ruins  dark  beneath  the  frown 
Of  Him  whose  bolt  she  mimick'd  and  drew  down  ! 
Then  did  the  purpose  (lost  in  calmer  days) 
Inspire  with  patriot  life  the  purple  phrase, 
And  under  that  stiff  toga  of  the  dead 
Was  heard  the  ringing  of  the  Roman  tread. 
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The  verj  faulto  that  later  critics  find 
Were  merits  then— the  nnhedtating  mind, 
The  self-reliance,  lofty  and  severe, 
That  grand  monotony— a  soul  sincere, 
That  scorn  of  fancy,  that  firm  grasp  of  fact, 
That  dread  to  theorise  in  the  hoar  to  act, 
Seem'd  formed  to  brave  the  elemental  shock, 
And  type  to  England  her  own  Ocean-rock. 

The  form,  the  voice,  the  bearing  of  the  man 
Became  the  Bayard,  firm  against  the  van 
Of  lances,  standing  on  the  perilous  arch. 
And  singly  staying  armies  in  their  march. 
We  see  him  still,  the  front  with  laboor  paled ; 
The  eyes  that  rarely  glowed,  but  never  quailed. 
Within  disease,  without  the  host  of  foes ; 
What  grand  contempt  sustains  that  calm  repose ! 
Qives  the  dread  sneer  that  withered  Erskine  down. 
And  leaves  the  brow  scarce  rufiled  by  its  frown. 
We  hear  the  elaborate  swell  of  that  full  strain 
Linking  long  periods  in  completest  chain ; 
Staying  the  sense,  from  sentence  sentence  grows, 
Till  the  last  word  comes  clinching  up  the  close. 

To  that  Yirgilian  epic  all  unfit 
Pindaric  rage  or  Archilochian  wit ; 
Nor  needs  it  either !  ne'er  that  style  can  pall, 
Strength  and  miyestic  grace  suflBce  for  alL 
Full,  through  the  banks  to  weeds  as  flowers  unknown, 
That  stately  sameness  lapses  la^^y  on. 

Poor  in  whatever  thy  Cleons,  France,  possest. 
The  powers  they  failed  in  were  with  him  the  best 
Heaven  unto  each  the  opposing  mission  gave — 
They  to  destroy  were  mighty,  he  to  save. 
If  Freedom  now  her  gradual  reign  extends, 
And  bounds  to  bloodless  gains  her  loftiest  ends — 
If  peerless,  yet,  our  Commonwealth  sublime 
Sees  its  calm  image  in  the  glass  of  Time, 
On  which  the  angry  States  that  grasp'd  at  more, 
Dawn,  and  then,  breath-like,  vanish  as  before ; 
Honour  to  him,  as  to  the  saving  star ! 
He  was,  and  therefore  we  are  what  we  are. 
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Mark  next  the  man  whom  genius  formed  to  share 
Pitt's  lofty  toils,  and  to  his  reign  be  heir : 
With  will  as  resolute,  with  heart  as  brave, 
Temper  more  bland,  and  tongue  more  gently  grave, 
Tuned  to  a  music  as  divinely  sweet 
As  is  the  voice  of  Mercy  :  thus  complete 
In  all  the  gifts  that  charm,  instruct,  and  guide, 
Apart  from  place  lived  Wilbebforce,  and  died. 
Wherefore  %    He  served  a  cause  for  which  the  hour 
Was  yet  unripe,    /brc-knowledge  is  not  power. 
Rare  are  such  souls ;  least  rare  in  England.    They 
Form  the  vast  viaducts  of  Truth ;  their  way 
Sweeps  high  o'er  trodden  thoroughfares ;  they  knit 
Hill-top  with  hill-top  j  Hopes  delay'd  commit 
To  them  the  conduct  of  each  patient  cause 
By  which  advance  the  races.    Them,  applause 
Spurs  not,  nor  scorn  deters ;  their  faith  concedes 
No  pliant  compromise  with  courtlier  creeds ; 
They  cannot  sit  in  councils  that  ignore 
Or  palter  with  their  mission ;  all  their  lore 
Illumes  one  end  for  which  strives  all  their  will ; 
Before  their  age  they  march  invincible. 
Oft  in  their  lives  by  prosperous  worldlings  sty  I'd 
Enthusiasts  witless,  or  fanatics  wild, 
Each  hour  they  live,  their  sober,  serious  strength 
Works  through  Opinion  its  slow  change ;  at  length 
Yesterday's  vain  dream  is  to-day's  clear  fact ; 
Fed  from  unnumbered  rills,  the  cataract 
Splits  the  obstructive  rock,  and  bursts  to  day. 
And  rainbows  form  their  colours  from  its  spray. 

Ask  you  a  contrast  1— see  it  in  Dxtkdas, 
Timing  the  hour  as  truly  as  its  glass. 
Office  was  made  for  him,  and  he  for  it ; 
He  felt  that  truth,  and  glued  his  soul  to  Pitt. 
No  shrewder  minister  e'er  served  a  throne. 
Or  joined  his  country's  interests  with  his  own. 

With  more  superb  a  dignity  of  mien, 
More  patriot  show,  and  much  more  private  spleen, 
More  stately  care  for  what  the  world  may  say^ 
But  just  as  keen  for  titles,  place,  and  pay, 
In  arm'd  neutrality  the  Gbenvilles  stand, 
And  name  the  terms  on  which  they'll  save  the  land. 
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All  men  are  brethren,  bound  to  help  each  other — 
Gods  !  how  each  Grenville  help'd  his  Grenville  brother. 

Who  comes  as  one  who  through  the  starlit  vine 
Followed  young  Liber  up  the  heights  divine, 
Inebriate  not  as  earth's  inglorious  day, 
But  drunk  with  wine  as  sun-flowers  with  the  day ; 
Imbibing  light  till  light  itself  imbues 
The  golden  leaves  which  glitter  through  the  dews  1 
Room,  room  !  high  place,  0  Sheridan,  for  thee  ! 
Though  yet  below  the  thrones  of  the  great  Three ; 
On  the  same  dais,  and  crown'd  with  richer  gems 
Than  sunbeams  kiss  on  their  proud  diadems. 

If  eloquence  can  find  its  surest  test 
In  the  degree  to  which  it  thrill  the  breast, 
And  not  the  enduring  thought,  which  after-calm 
'  Retains,  then  thine  the  sceptre  and  the  palm  : 

For  never  Fancy  shot  more  gorgeous  ray, 
Nor  left  air  duller  when  it  died  away. 

He  did  not  rule  opinion,  shape  a  creed. 
Control  a  council,  or  a  nation  lead ; 
These  make  the  power  that  sage  and  statesman  daim. 
But  to  the  orator  applause  is  fame. 
Viewed  at  his  best,  while  yet  the  nerves  were  strung^ 
While  silvery  yet  the  clear  keen  accents  rung ; 
While  yet  erect  and  lithe  the  sprightly  form, 
And  the  eye  lightened  o'er  the  words  of  storm. 
What  time,  before  Humanity  arraigned, 
(Guilty  of  empires,  though  to  England  gained). 
Stood  the  grand  Verres  of  the  East ;— not  then 
Had  TuUy's  self  more  fired  the  souls  of  men. 
Before  that  lengthened  train  and  rapid  flight 
Of  splendour  dwindled  Fox*s  disc  of  light, 
And  Burke's  was  paled ;  as  when  the  irregular 
Comet  shoots  flaming  over  the  fixed  star. 

Seen  then,  heard  then,  what  could  Ambition  hope 
Or  States  bestow,  that  seem'd  beyond  his  scope  f 
He  whose  wild  youth  had  courted  Scandal's  frown, 
Deserved  her  anger,  and  then  laugh'd  it  down ; 
He  whose  gay  forces  seemed,  if  not  too  light, 
Too  laxly  disciplined  for  serious  fight ; 
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He  who  had  known  the  failure,  felt  the  sneer, 

Smit  burning  brows  in  muttering,  "  It  is  here  f — 

He  now  one  hour  the  acknowledged  lord  of  all, 

Hears  Pitt  adjourn  the  agitated  hall, 

That  brain  may  cool,  and  heart  forget  to  swell, 

And  dawn  relax  the  enchanter*s  midnight  spell. 

Out  upon  Time !  the  years  roll  on,  and  lo  ? 

The  broken  wand,  the  fallen  Prospero ! 

0  shreds  and  rays  of  that  once  gorgeous  soul ! 

O  priceless  pearl,  dissolved  amidst  the  bowl ! 

Hide— hide  the  vision ;  let  our  awe  forbear 

To  note  the  trembling  limbs,  the  glassy  stare, — 

To  count  the  sparks  which  through  the  gathering  shade 

Start  from  charr*d  embers,  gleam  on  wrecks,  and  fade, — 

To  hear  of  bailiffs  wrangling  round  the  bed ; — 

Hush,  and  uncover !— Homage  to  the  dead ! 

Turn,  where  below  the  gangway  (as  between 
Tory  and  Whig)  was  Norfolk's  athlete  seen. 
In  him  the  ideal  of  a  class  we  scan, 
Fair  England's  lettered  hardy  gentleman. 
Easy,  yet  earnest ;  high-bred,  yet  sincere ; 
To  mob  and  monarch  friendly,  without  fear ; 
TertSy  rotundtis — whether  we  admire. 
The  fine  Greek  scholar,  the  frank  English  squire ; 
Now  capping  verse  with  Johnson  in  Bolt  Court, 
Now  lauding  bull-baits  as  a  British  sport. 
Still  pleasing  both  the  rugged  and  refin'd. 
The  first  by  manhood,  and  the  last  by  mind. 
Such  Windham  was ; — and  where  his  merits  halt. 
Manhood  or  mind  seems  gainer  by  the  fault 
Does  some  rude  prejudice  the  smile  provoke  ? 
How  the  gnarl'd  fibres  grace  the  sturdy  oak ! 
Or  is  the  reasoning  over-subtly  wrought  ? 
How  the  fine  sword-play  tests  the  sinewy  thought ! 

Ev'n  his  high  tones,  a  chord  too  sharp  and  keen. 
Became  the  gesture  quick  and  resolute  mien, 
As  if  in  earnest  to  outclear  their  way. 
And  force  on  foes  what  truth  had  right  to  say. 
Had^be  been  bom  a  soldier,  he  had  filFd 
A  mighty  part— no  strategist  more  skill'd, 
No  warier  reason,  and  no  bolder  breast ; 
Add  knighthood's  stainless  honour  to  the  rest. 
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Ev*n  in  his  death  as  manly  as  in  life, 
He  fix'd  the  moment  for  the  surgeon's  knife ; 
Each  wheel  of  State  in  cautious  order  set, 
Lest  clerks  might  miss  what  nations  would  regret ; 
Wrote  to  his  friends  with  bold  accustomed  hand, 
Arguing  the  problems  that  perplex'd  the  land ; 
Struck  the  account  that  earth  to  heaven  should  bear 
His  last  soft  thought— the  heart  he  loved  to  spare ; 
And,  to  life's  partner  life's  dread  risk  unknown, 
He  clos'd  the  door  from  which  there  came  no  groan. 
So,  like  a  warrior  full  of  hardy  life, 
Smit  by  the  bolt  as  victory  ends  the  strife. 
Each  task  completed,  and  each  duty  done. 
He  passed,  in  all  his  vigour,  from  the  sun. 

Pause  for  awhile,  and  let  the  House  adjourn — 
Breathe  calmer  air ; — But  whither  shall  we  turn  1 
To  club  or  tavern  as  the  whim  prevails— 
Nay,  see  Sir  Joshua ;  come  with  him  to  Thrale's. 
There,  mark  yon  man,  large-brow'd  with  thought^  frown, 
Arguing  with  Johnson ;— Well,  sir,  argued  down  ? — 
No,  Boswell*s  glorious  savage  butted  full, 
Yet  our  vast  boa  foils  his  mighty  bull ; 
Now  glides  away  in  glittering  volumes  rolUd, 
Now  coils  around  in  unrelenting  fold. 
Which  shall  prevail  1 — the  boldest  wight  would  fear 
Now  to  adjudge— as  then  to  interfere. 
'Twixt  Burke  and  Johnson  Jove  himself  is  mute. 
Lest  earth  should  rise  to  share  in  the  dispute. 
May  we  untrembling  in  the  Elysian  shore. 
Hear  them  yet  arguing  better  than  before ; 
And  as  they  glide  down  some  ambrosial  walk, 
May  blabbing  phantoms  Boswellise  their  talk ! 

Welcome  associate  forms  where'er  we  turn. 
Fill,  Streatham's  Heb^,  the  Johnsonian  urn ! 
Mercurial  Garbick,  hover  to  and  fro. 
Winged  with  light  wit,  and  ever  on  tiptoe ; 
Laid  now  aside  the  rod  which  souls  obey. 
When  to  the  shadow- world  it  frees  the  way ; 
Tet  ev'n  with  mortals  mindful  of  thine  art, 
Light'st  thou  on  earth,  it  is  in  Sosia's  part 
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Apollo  once,  the  deeds  of  Jove  to  tell, 
Crack'd  a  dull  tortoise,  and  then  strin^d  its  shell : 
So  vibrate,  Boswell,  with  divine  afflatusy 
"  In  Javis  d^ipUma  iestudo  gratus  ;^ 
Vow'd  to  Bolt  Court,  thine  hollows  feel  its  god, 
Echo  each  thunder,  shake  with  every  nod. 

What  gaudy  down  invites,  yet  shrinks  from  note, 
Like  Marlow  blushing  in  Sir  Fopling*B  coat  ? 
Boswell  stalks  by  him  with  contemptuous -strut, 
Gkrrick  smiles  joyful  to  behold  a  butt ; 
Reynolds,  half  doubtful  if  worth  while  to  hear. 
Fidgets  his  trumpet  as  he  bends  his  ear ; 
But  freed  from  Burke,  and  willing  to  unbend. 
There  rolls  great  Johnson,  and  salutes  a  friend, 
From  teasing  wit,  and  (worse)  the  blockhead's  jest. 
Shields  the  shy  victim  with  his  burly  breast. 
So  huge  Alcides,  on  his  club  reclin*d, 
And  tired  of  fighting  monsters  for  mankind, 
Smooths  awful  brows,  from  solemn  toil  beguiled. 
And  rocks  in  fostering  arms  a  dreaming  child. — 
Child,  thou^  sweet  bard  of  Auburn  1— Child !  what  then  ? 
A  child  inspired,  and  worth  a  world  of  men. 
Scorn,  if  ye  wiU,  that  wish  the  eye  to  gain ; 
Childhood,  too  loving,  ever  yet  was  vain. 
Disdain  that  gall-less,  yet  resentful  sigh. 
When  the  world  pass'd  its  gentlest  minstrel  by. 
If  tJuU  was  envy,  envy  ne'er  before 
So  much  the  look  of  wronged  affection  wore  ; 
And  ne'er  did  bee  such  golden  honey  bring 
To  ruder  hands— yet,  writhing,  leave  no  sting. 

Immortal  conclave.  Learning,  Genius,  Wit, 
And  all  by  stars  that  moved  in  concord  lit — 
Who  could  believe  ye  lived,  and  wrote,  and  thought 
For  that  same  age  the  schools  of  Diderot  taught  ? 
That  (Gospel  truths  spoke  loud  from  Johnson's  chair. 
While  the  world's  altars  reel'd  beneath  Voltaire  9 
That  Bousseau  polish'd  for  the  maids  of  QwX 
The  virtuous  page  design'd  to  vitiate  all. 
While  Qoldbmith's  Vicar  tells  his  harmless  tale, 
fimiles  at  the  hearthstone,  and  converts  the  jaiL 

From  that  pure  fount  in  England's  Academe, 
By  fane  and  forum  in  expanding  stream. 
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Went  Burke's  elaborate  genius,  strong  and  free, 
Ab  are  all  rivers  that  enlarge  the  sea, 
But  swerving  slant  with  light-retaining  waves. 
Where  rills  rush  on,  and  dribble  into  caves. 
From  first  (judg'd  right)  consistent  to  the  close. 
Could  Johnson's  friend  abet  the  Saviour's  foes  9— 
Could  Thought's  high  priest  the  Halle's  wild  rabble  cheer, 
Or  speed  the  cause  that  spawn'd  a  Robespierre  ? 

No,  true  to  Freedom  when  usurpers  came 
To  blind  her  eyes,  and  govern  in  her  name, 
He  wrote  this  truth,  a  guide  to  every  time — 
"  They  sentence  freedom  who  unfetter  crime." 
I  grant  that  Burke  not  always  rightly  viewed 
The  earthquake  heave  of  that  wrong  multitude  ; — 
Too  much  amidst  the  present  ills  to  see 
Causes  long  laid— results  ordained  to  be ; 
But  poets  colour  all  that  they  regard, 
And  among  statesmen  Burke  stands  forth  the  bard ; 
By  his  own  genius  both  obscured  and  fired. 
At  times  inebriate,  and  at  times  inspired ; 
Has  Truth  ten  sides,  he  must  invent  the  eleventh, 
And  quit  the  earth  to  gain  a  heaven — the  seventh ! 

"Is  it  for  that— (no  speeches  read  so  well)— 
"That  when  Burke  spoke  he  was  the  dinner-btU  1" 
Friend,  if  some  actor  murder  Hamlet's  part, 
No  line  supplies  the  histrio's  want  of  art- 
Nay,  the  more  beauty  in  the  words  prevail, 
The  more  it  chafes  you  if  the  utterance  fail. 
Shakespeare,  ill  acted,  do  you  run  to  hear  9 
And  Burke,  ill-spoken,  would  you  stay  to  cheer  1 

"  But  what  the  faults  that  could  admirers  chill. 
And  thin  the  benches  plain  Dundas  could  fill  T— 
Partly  in  matter— too  intent  to  teach — 
Too  filed  as  essay,  not  to  flag  as  speech ; 
Too  slight  a  fellowship  with  those  around. 
Words  too  ornate,  and  reasonings  too  profound ; — 
All  this  a  Chatham  might  have  brought  in  vogue ! 
Yes — but  then  Chatham  did  not  speak  in  brogue ! 
A  voice  that  made  the  brogue  yet  more  displease, 
A  loud  monotony  of  tuneless  keys ; 
A  form,  if  strong,  to  well-bred  gazers  coarse. 
And  that  fotiguing  fervour— waste  of  force : 
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Join  these  in  Burke,  and  add  Mb  wisdom  lack*d 
What  most  St  Stephen's  needs  and  values— taot 
Still  when  some  cause  with  earth's  large  interests  fraught, 
Needed  fit  champion,  grace  gave  way  to  thought- 
Cumbrous  in  tilts  where  carpet-knights  succeed, 
By  well-poised  lance  and  deftly-tutored  steed  ; 
Meet  but  for  conflict  in  some  amplest  field. 
That  sweep  of  falchion,  and  that  breadth  of  shield. 
Thus,  spite  of  faults  his  audience  least  excused, 
Unmoved  by  praise,  yet  writhing  when  abused, 
Tho'  stem,  yet  sensitive ;  the*  haughty,  kind ; 
Proof  to  all  storm,  yet  feeling  every  wind. 
Onward  he  pass'd,  till  at  the  farthest  goal. 
Freed,  as  from  matter,  conquering  stood  the  souL 
And  oh !  what  sap  must  thro'  that  genius  run— 
What  hold  on  earth,  what  yearning  towards  the  sun, 
Which,  met  by  granite,  upward  cleaves  its  way, 
And  high  o'er  fDrests  bathes  its  crest  in  day ! 

Loud  as  a  scandal  on  the  ears  of  town. 
And  just  as  brief,  the  orator's  renown ! 
Year  after  year  debaters  blaze  and  fade — 
Scarce  mark'd  the  dial  ere  departs  the  shade  ; 
Words  die  so  soon  when  fit  but  to  be  said. 
Words  only  live  when  worthy  to  be  read. 

Already  Fox  is  silent  to  our  age, 
Burke  quits  the  rostrum  to  illume  the  page. 
He  did  not  waste  his  treasure  as  he  went. 
But  hoarded  wealth  to  pile  his  monument. 
Now  voice  and  manner  can  ofi:'end  no  more, 
And  pure  from  dross  shines  out  the  golden  ore — 
Down  to  oblivion  sinks  each  rude  defect. 
And  soars,  anneal'd,  the  eternal  intellect. 

Thus  is  a  torrent,  if  we  stand  too  near, 
Rough  to  the  sight,  and  jarring  to  the  ear ; 
But  heard  afar,  when  dubious  of  the  way. 
In  paths  perplex'd  where  forests  dim  the  day, 
Mellow'd  from  every  discord,  o'er  the  ground. 
As  from  an  unseen  spirit,  comes  the  sound — 
That  sound  the  step  unconsciously  obeys. 
And,  lured  to  light  by  music,  threads  the  maze. 
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LORD    DUNDONALD'b    MBM0IR8. 


The  work  now  under  our  notice, 
although  as  yet  fragmentary  and  in- 
complete, cannot  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  as  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  historical  literature  of 
Britain.  The  noble  author,  now  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year,  yet  stiU  retain- 
ing, as  is  evident  from  the  style  of 
this  volume,  much  of  that  activity, 
enthusiasm,  and  indomitable  spirit 
which  marKcd  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career,  won  for  himself,  about  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  in 
the  naval  service  of  his  countiy.  so 
high  a  name,  that  subsequent  nis- 
torians  have  not  hesitated  to  class 
Lord  Cochrane  in  the  same  rank  as 
Nelson  and  Gollingwood.  Viewed 
from  one  point,  we  must  necessarily 
admit  that  such  an  estimate  savours 
of  exaggeration ;  because,  in  military 
and  naval  warfare,  success  must  al- 
ways be  held  as  the  i^rand  test  of 
merit.  A  great  and  decisive  victory, 
and,  still  more,  a  succession  of  deci- 
sive victories^  will  elevate  the  man 
who  has  achieved  them  to  a  higher 
place  of  estimation,  and  secure  for 
him  a  more  enduring  fame^  than  can 
be  accorded  to  the  wamor  whose 
rei)Utation  has  been  founded  on  a 
series  of  brilliant  exploits  under- 
taken on  a  smaller  scale.  But  if 
we  set  aside  the  important  element 
of  opportunity,  and  restrict  ourselves 
to  an  examination  of  the  conduct  and 
ability  which  have  been  displayed  in 
the  lesser  as  well  as  the  greater  in- 
stances— if  we  are  content  to  hold 
that  the  merit  of  a  deed  depends  not 
so  much  upon  its  magnitude  as  upon 
the  perfectness  of  its  execution— we 
cannot  venture  to  detract  from  the 
high  meed  of  praise  which  eminent 
professional  men  have  agreed  to  ac- 
cord to  Cochrane.  As  a  captain,  tttul 
in  command  onlv  of  a  fngate  (the 
far-£Euned  Imperieuse),  he  distin- 
guished himself  beyond  any  other 
seaman  of  his  time;  but  he  never 
had  command  of  a  sauadron  in  the 
British  service,  and  his  active  career 


as  an  officer  of  our  navv  may  be  said 
to  have  terminated  with  the  brilliant 
exploit  in  the  Basque  Roads,  in  April 
1809,  to  the  whole  credit  of  which  he 
is  entitled.  Why  it  so  terminated, 
we  shall  presently  see :  in  the  mean 
time  let  us  attend  to  the  personal 
histoiy  before  us. 

Lord  Dundonald,  like  a  true  Scot, 
devotes  an  introductory  chapter  to 
an  account  of  his  pedigree,  which  we 
certainly  should  have  passed  over 
without  notice— pedigrees  being  of 
little  interest  to  any  save  those  im- 
mediately connectea— but  for  a  most 
extraordmaiy  blunder  on  the  part  of 
his  Lordship.  It  may  appear  some- 
what impertinent  to  take  exception 
to  any  man's  statement  as  to  his 
ancestry ;  but  in  this  case  Lord  Dun- 
donald ought  to  thank  us  for  freeing 
him  from  the  discredit  of  being  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  veriest  kmives 
mentioned  in  Scottish  history — to 
wit,  Robert  Cochrane,  called  The 
Mason,  favourite  of  James  III.,  who 
was  hanged  over  the  bridge  at  Lau- 
der. Weoy  no  means  intend  to  aver 
that  the  mere  fact  of  having  been 
hanged  should  operate  against  the 
memory  of  an  ancestor :  for  in  the 
old  days  sucha  catastropne  was  any- 
thing out  uncommon,  and  inferred 
no  positive  disgrace.  But  this  Ro- 
bert Cochrane  was  essentially  a  bad 
fellow,  an  insolent  upstart,  and  a 
wicked  counsellor  of  his  king.  The 
following  is  his  character,  as  drawn 
by  old  Tindsay  of  Pitscottie,  the 
very  best  historian  of  that  period : 
"Whatever  was  done  in  court  or 
council  with  the  king,  nothing  was 
done  or  concluded  but  by  him  ;  nor 
no  man  durst  say  that  his  proceed- 
ings were  wicked  or  evil,  or  unpro- 
fitable for  the  commonweal,  but  he 
would  have  his  indignation,  and 
cause  punish  him  for  the  same.  He 
had  such  credence  of  the  king,  that 
he  gave  him  leave  to  strike  money 
of  his  own,  as  if  he  had  been  a  prince. 
And  when  the  people  would  have 
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refused  the  said  money,  which  was 
ci^ed  a  Cochran-nlack,  and  said  to 
him  that  it  womd  be  cried  down, 
he  answered  and  said,  l^hat  day  he 
would  be  hanaed  that  they  were  cried 
down.  Which  shortly  thereafter  fell 
out  as  he  prophesied,  as  ye  shall  hear. 
For  this  Oocnran  had  such  authority 
in  court,  and  credence  of  the  king, 
that  no  man  got  credence  or  audi- 
ence of  the  king  but  by  his  moyen. 
So  all  that  would  esteem  him.  or 
flatter  him,  or  ^ve  him  gear^  tneir 
matters  were  dressed  accordmg  to 
their  own  pleasure,  whether  it  were 
just  or  unjust,  or  against  the  com- 
monweal; all  was  alike  unto  him. 
For  he  cared  not  for  the  welfare  of 
the  realm,  or  the  honour,  so  that  he 
might  have  his  own  singular  profit 
and  ^timation  in  court." 

Lord  Dundonald  tries  to  make  out 
that  this  Oochrane,  whom  he  calls  his 
ancestor,  was  not  onl^  a  man  of  good 
family,  but  a  magmficent  architect 
and  a  wise  statesman,  being,  says  he, 
**  to  James  something  like  what  Wol- 
sey  subsequently  was  to  Henry  VIIL'* 
That  is  a  mere  delusion,  dochrane 
began  life  in  a  ve^  humble  way  in- 
deed, and  no  historian  has  said  other- 
wise. Pitscottie  is  minute  as  to  this 
|)oint :  ''  He  might  be  example  to  all 
simple  mean  persons  not  to  climb  so 
high,  and  intend  great  things  in  court 
as  ne  did.  For,  at  his  begmning,  he 
was  but  prentice  to  a  mason;  and, 
within  few  years,  he  became  very 
ingynous  in  that  cndlt^.and  bigged 
many  stone  houses  unth  his  hands 
in  tne  realm  of  Scotland.  And  be- 
cause he  was  cunning  in  craft,  not 
long  after,  the  king  made  him  mas- 
ter-mason, and,  after  this,  Oochran 
damb  so  high,  higher  and  higher, 
till  he  came  to  this  fine,  as  is  re- 
hearsed." 

The  way  in  which  this  Cochrane 
is  brought  into  the  Dundonald  pedi- 
gree is  very  amusing,  and  may  be  a 
lesson  to  future  Oldbucks.  We  may 
premise  that  the  Cochranes  of  that 
Ilk,  whom  Lord  Dundonald  repre- 
sents through  a  female,  were  an  an- 
cient baronial  &mily  in  the  shire  of 
Renfrew,  and  held  considerable  pos- 
sessions there,  long  before  they  were 
ennobled  by  Charles  II.  In  giving 
thdr  descent,  Crawfuid,  our  most 
accurate  peerage  writer,  makes  men- 


tion of  a  certain  William  de  Coch- 
rane of  that  Ilk,  who  obtained  a 
charter  from  Robert  IL,  dated  1389. 
"  He  was  succeeded,*'  says  Crawford, 
"  by  Robert  his  son,  who  resigned  his 
estates  in  forour  of  Allan  nis  son, 
anno  1456."  Then  he  speaks  of  a 
deed  dated  four  years  preyiously,  in 
which  this  Allan  appears  as  a  wit- 
ness, ''  in  which  deed  he  is  designed 
Allanus  Cochran  Armiger,  his  father 
being  then  aliye,  and  to  whom  he 
succeeded  before  the  1480."  Upon 
this  hint— for  there  is  not  another 
scrap  of  evidence  to  fortify  his  posi- 
tion—Lord Dundonald  identifies  Ro- 
bert, the  son  of  William  de  Cochrane, 
and  fether  of  Allan  Cochrane  of  that 
nk,  with  the  mason  Cochrane,  who 
was  hanged  at  the  bridge  of  Lauder! 
Now,  it  is  nowhere  alleged  thac 
Cochrane  the  mason  was  either  mar- 
ried, or  left  issue,  or  had  a  patrimo- 
nial estate ;  but  Lord  Dundonald, 
eccentrically,  and  as  it  appears  to  us 
unaccountably  desirous  to  have  this 
man  as  an  ancestor,  has  constructed 
a  little  romance,  wishing  us  to  be- 
lieve that  Robert  Cochrane  of  that 
nk  resigned  his  estates  in  1456  to 
his  son,  "for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  architecture,  in  which,  as 
an  art,  Scotland  was,  at  that  time, 
behind  other  nations!"  We  have 
both  heard  of  and  known  instances 
of  Scottish  lairds  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disastrous  taste  for 
architecture,  did  ultimately  divest 
themselves  of  their  acres,  the  stone 
having,  according  to  the   common 

Ehrase,  fairly  eaten  up  the  earth : 
ut  it  is  a  new  thing  to  us  to  be  tola 
of  a  gentleman  resigning  his  land, 
in  order  that  he  might  labour  at  a 
quarry !  Even  Cincinnatus.  though 
he  preferred  the  plough  to  tne  dicta- 
torship, stuck  valorously  to  his  her- 
editary acre.  Besides  this,  it  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  Lord  Dun- 
donald to  inquire  how  it  happened 
that  if  Cochrane,  who,  as  he  asserts, 
had  been  created  Earl  of  Mar,  had 
left  a  son  called  Allan,  that  son  did 
not  succeed  to  the  dignity.  But  it 
is  of  no  use  iusisting  turther  upon  a 
mere  heraldic  delusion,  which  is  quite 
apparent  from  the  fact  that,  by  Lord 
Dundonald's  own  admission,  on  the 
authority  of  Crawfurd,  Allan  suo* 
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ceeded  Robert  before  1480,  whereas 
Coclurane  the  mason  was  not  hang^ 
until  the  month  of  July  1482.  We 
submit  that  Lord  Dundonald  should 
feel  deeply  indebted  to  us  for  having 
delivered  him  from  such  a  progenitor. 
We  might,  if  so  minded,  be  a 
little  criti^  upon  his  construction 
of  the  deeds  of  later  Cochranes,  who 
did  not.  as  a  sept,  exhibit  any  re- 
markable adherence  to  herecQtaiy 
principle,  but  changed  sides  as  cir- 
cumstances suggest^  quite  as  freely 
as  many  other  members  of  the  Scot- 
tish aristocracy.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, go  into  such  matter&  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  Cochranes  were 
losers  in  the  political  game  in  which 
thev  had  embarked  rather  largely, 
and  that  the  father  of  the  present 
Earl  found  himself  in  the  disagree- 
able position  of  the  holder  of  an 
ancient  title,  without  the  adequate 
means  of  supporting  it  In  that 
aspect  he  was  not  singular.  Poor 
Lord  Balmerino  dedf^ed  in  the 
Tower  that  he  had  been  driven  into 
the  Bebellion  of  1745  from  absolute 
lack  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and 
we  have  heard  old  people  say  that 
they  remembered  a  Lord  Kirkcud- 
bright, who,  keeping  a  glover's  shop 
in  Edinburgh,  voted  regularly,  with- 
out protest,  at  the  elections  of  the 
Peers  in  Holyrood,  and  supplied 
each  of  his  brother  nobles  in  the 
way  of  trade,  before  the  opening  of 
the  solemn  ceremony. 

"  Of  our  oDce  extensive  ancestral  do- 
mains," says  Lord  Dundonald,  **  I  never 
inherited  a  foot.  In  the  course  of  a 
century,  and  before  the  title  descended 
to  our  branch,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
family  estates  had  been  alienated  by 
losses  incurred  in  support  of  one  gener- 
ation of  the  Stuarts,  rebellion  against 
another,  and  mortgages,  or  other  equally 
destructive  process — the  consequence  of 
both.  A  remnant  may  latterly  have 
fallen  into  other  hands  from  my  Other's 
negligence  in  not  looking  after  it;  and 
his  unentailed  estates  were  absorbed  by 
extensive  scientific  pursuits,  afterwards  to 
be  noticed;  so  that  my  outset  in  life 
was  that  of  heir  to  a  peerage,  without 
other  expectations  than  those  arising 
from  my  own  exertions. 

"  My  father's  day  was  that  of  Caven- 
dish, Black,  Priestley,  Watt,  and  others, 
now  become  historical  as  the  forerun- 
ners of  modem  practical  science.    Im- 


bued with  like  spirit,  and  in  intimate 
communication  with  Uiese  distinguished 
men,  he  emulated  their  example  with 
no  mean  success,  as  the  philosophical 
records  of  that  period  testify.  But  whilst 
they  prudenUy  confined  their  attention 
to  their  laboratories,  my  father's  san- 
guine expectations  of  retrieving  the 
family  estates  by  his  discoveries  led  him 
to  embark  in  a  multitude  of  manu&ctur- 
ing  projects.  The  motive  was  excellent ; 
but  his  pecuniary  means  being  incom- 
mensurate with  the  magnitude  of  his 
transactions,  its  object  was  frustrated, 
and  our  remaining  patrimony  melted 
like  the  flux  in  his  crucibles;  his  scien- 
tific knowledge,  as  often  happens,  being 
unaccompanied  by  the  self-knowledge 
which  would  have  taught  him  that  he 
was  not,  either  by  habit  or  inclination, 
'  a  man  of  business.'  Many  who  were  so 
knew  how  to  profit  by  h^  inventions 
without  the  trouble  of  discovery,  whilst 
their  originator  was  occupied  in  deve- 
loping new  practical  facts  to  be  turned 
to  their  advantage,  and  his  consequent 
loss." 

The  truth  is,  that  old  Lord  Dun- 
donald was  a  man  of  much  ingenuity, 
but  of  little  practical  sense.  Ko  man 
was  more  quick  at  descrying  where 
an  improvement  could  be  made,  but 
he  was  never  able  to  turn  his  dis- 
coveries to  profitable  account  He 
had,  to  use  a  common  but  exceedingly 
expressive  phrase,  too  many  irons  in 
the  fire.  At  one  and  the  same  time, 
he  was  occupied  with  no  fewer  than 
six  schemes  of  chemical  manufacture, 
any  one  of  which  might  have  proved 
successful  had  he  abandoned  the 
others,  but  an  ultra-sanguine  temper- 
ament incited  him  to  push  them  on 
simultaneously,  an  undertaking  ut- 
terly beyond  the  reach  of  his  capital 
or  credit  Also,  though  his  inventive 
powers  were  of  the  highest  order,  he 
does  not  appear  to  mive  possessed 
that  faculty  of  cahn  ratiocination 
which,  from  an  accidental  phenome- 
non, can  extricate  a  great  principle, 
and  proceed  onwards  to  its  applica- 
tion. Of  this  the  following  is  a  re- 
markable instance  :~ 

"  One  of  my  father's  scientific  achieve- 
ments must  not  be  passed  over.  Caven- 
dish had  some  time  previously  ascertained 
the  existence  of  hydrogen.  Priestley  had 
become  acquainted  with  its  inflammable 
character;  but  the  Earl  of  Dundonald 
may  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  practical  ap- 
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plication  of  its  illaminatiDg  power  in  a 
carburetted  form. 

"  In  prosecution  of  his  coal-tar  patent, 
my  fifither  went  to  reeide  at  the  family 
estate  of  Culroes  Abbey,  the  better  to 
superintend  the  works  on  his  own  col- 
lieries, as  well  as  others  on  the  adjoining 
estates  of  Yalleyfield  and  Kincardine. 
In  addition  to  these  works,  an  experi- 
mental tar-kiln  was  erected  near  the 
Abbey,  and  here  the  coal-gas  became 
accidentally  employed  in  illumination. 
Having  noticed  the  inflammable  nature 
of  a  yapour  arising  during  the  distilla- 
tion of  tar,  the  Earl,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, fitted  a  gun-barrel  to  the  eduction- 
pipe  leading  from  the  condenser.  On 
applying  fire  to  the  muzzle,  a  vivid  light 
blazed  forth  across  the  waters  of  the 
Firth,  becoming,  as  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, distinctly  visible  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

"Strangely  enough,  though  quick  in 
^>preciating  a  new  fiict.  Lord  Dundonald 
l4^tly  paffied  over  the  only  practiod 
product  which  might  have  realised  his 
expectations  of  retrieving  the  dilapi- 
dated fortunes  of  our  house ;  consideriug 
tar  and  coke  to  constitute  the  legitimate 
objects  of  his  experiments,  and  regarding 
the  illumioating  property  of  gas  merely 
as  a  curious  natural  phenomenon.  Like 
Columbus,  he  had  Uie  egg  before  him, 
but,  unlike  Columbus,  he  did  not  hit  up- 
on the  right  method  of  setting  it  on  end." 

There  is  some  humour  in  another 
anecdote  of  old  Lord  Dundonald, 
which  we  find  in  this  portion  of  the 
work.  His  Lordship's  experiments 
in  the  manuflGicture  of  coal-tar  were 
made  principally  with  the  view  of 
having  that  substance  applied  to  the 
outward  coating  of  ships,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  the  ravages  of  the  worm ; 
copper- sheathing  not  having  been 
then  invented,  but  the  clumsy  expe- 
dient adopted  of  driving  in  lai^ 
headed  iron  nails,  which  made  a 
ship's  bottom  appear  like  a  gigantic 
hob-nailed  shoe.  He  applied  to 
the  Admiralty  of  the  period  to  have 
his  process  properly  tested,  and,  if 
found  efficient,  adopted,  but  without 
effect ;  for  then,  as  now,  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  that  Board,  wnich  the 
country  has  thought  fit  to  sanction 
and  maintain,  notwithstanding  the 
thousand  proofs  of  its  incompetency, 
was  against  innovation  —  a  term 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  think,  has 
been  held  to  include  many  whole- 
some improvements  as  well  as  empi- 


rical devices— and  the  scheme  was 
doubtless  remitted  to  the  judgment 
of  the  masters  of  the  dockyards, 
whose  interest,  in  the  days  when  job- 
beiy  was  undoubtedly  triumphant, 
did  not  lie  in  the  way  of  preservation 
of  the  floating  material.  Finding 
that  the  Admiralty  would  do  no- 
thing for  him,  old  Lord  J)undonald 
went  down  to  Limehouse,  and  tried 
to  induce  a  large  private  shipbuilder 
to  use  his  composition,  warrantingit 
as  effectual  against  the  worm.  He 
might  as  well  nave  entreated  a  tailor 
to  vend  a  new  species  of  ^rment  cal- 
culated to  last  for  a  lifetime.  "  My 
Lord,"  said  the  man  of  planks,  "  we 
live  by  repairing  ships  as  well  as  by 
building  tnem,  and  the  worm  is  our 
best  fnend.  Kather  than  use  your 
preparation,  I  would  cover  ships'  bot- 
toms with  honey  to  attract  worms !" 
His  Lordship  belonged  to  the  des- 
potic section  of  fathers,  who  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  exercise  ab- 
solute dominion  over  their  sons,  and 
not  only  to  regulate  their  education, 
but  to  nx  their  future  calling.  Even 
now  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with 
instances  of  such  ill -advised  and 
calamitous  dictation,  but  during  last 
centuiy  the  doctrine  of  patria  potes- 
tas  was  almost  universally  received 
and  practically  applied.  The  prin- 
ciple of  tyranny  bemg  admitted,  the 
exercise  of  it  became  almost  intoler- 
able. No  prepossessions,  tendencies, 
or  natural  mclinations  were  to  be  re- 
garded :  the  destiny  of  the  son  lay 
in  the  power  of  the  father.  The  lad 
who  sighed  for  a  pair  of  colours  was 
condemned  to  study  for  the  law. 
The  studious  youth  who  wished  to 
cultivate  the  muse,  was  clapped  into 
uniform  and  despatched  to  a  foreign 
battle-field.  Bemonstrance  was  dis- 
regarded, and  diBobedience  branded 
as  a  crime  to  be  visited  by  severance 
from  family  ties  in  this  world,  and 
certain  perdition  in  the  next  Young 
Cochrane  was  a  heaven-bom  sailor. 
He  rioted  in  the  breezes  of  the  ocean 
as  the  war-horse  scents  the  battle. 
His  favourite  heroes  were  Drake,  and 
Blake,  and  grand  old  Sir  Andrew 
Wood  of  Largo,  the  unconquered 
Admiral  of  Scotland,  who  maintained 
so  gloriously  and  well  the  suprelhacy 
of  the  northern  seas.  His  dreams 
were  of  the  quarterdeck   and  the 
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piping  ofthe  boatswain's  whistle.  But 
old  Norval  had  chalked  out  a  differ- 
ent career  for  his  first-born.  He  did 
not.  it  is  true,  desire  to  keep  him 
at  home,  but  he  intended  that  he 
should  ''follow  to  the  field  some 
warlike  lord"— in  other  words,  that 
he  should  become  a  soldiery  ana  with 
that  view  a.militaiy  commission  was 
actuidly  obtained,  through  the  inter- 
est of  a  relative,  for  the  unhappy  Inxy, 
who  was  driven  veiy  nearlv  frantic. 
The  following  account  of  nis  earlv 
trials  strikes  us  as  extremely  droll, 
and  exhibits  great  literary  ability : — 

"  By  way  of  initiation  into  the  myste- 
ries of  the  military  profeasion,  I  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  an  old  ser- 
geant, whose  first  lessons  well  accorded 
with  his  instructions  not  to  pay  attention 
to  my  foibles.  My  hair,  chenshed  with 
boyish  pride,  was  formally  cut,  and  plas- 
tered baok  with  a  Yile  composition  of 
candle-grease  and  flour,  to  which  was 
added  the  torture  incident  to  the  culti- 
yation  of  an  incipient  queue.  My  neck, 
from  childhood  open  to  the  lowland 
breeze,  was  encased  in  an  inflexible 
leathern  collar  or  stock,  selects  accord- 
ing to  my  preceptor's  notions  of  military 
propriety;  these  almost  verging  on  stran- 
gulation. A  blue  semi-military  tunic, 
with  red  collar  and  cufifo,  in  imitation  of 
the  Windsor  uniform,  was  provided ; 
and  to  complete  the  tout  ememble,  my 
father,  who  was  a  determined  Whig  par- 
tisan, insisted  on  my  wearing  yellow 
wabtcoat  and  breeches ;  yellow  being  the 
Whig  colour,  of  which  I  was  admonished 
never  to  be  ashamed.  A  more  certain^ 
mode  of  calling  into  action  the  dormant 
obstinacy  of  a  sensitive,  high-spirited  lad 
could  not  have  been  devised  than  that 
of  converting  him  into  a  caricature,  hate- 
ful to  himself,  and  ridiculous  to  others. 

*'As  may  be  imagined,  my  costume 
was  calculated  to  attract  attention,  the 
more  so  from  being  accompanied  by  a 
stature  bevond  my  years.  Passing  one 
day  near  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's 
palace  at  Charing  Cross,  I  was  beset  by  a 
troop  of  rigged  boys,  evidently  bent  on 
amusing  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
my  personal  appearance,  and  in  their 
peculiar  slang  indulging  in  comments 
thereon  fiir  more  critical  than  copipli- 
mentary. 

**  Stung  to  the  quick,  I  made  my 
escape  from  them,  and,  rushing  home, 
begg^  my  fkther  to  let  me  go  to  sea 
with  my  uncle,  in  order  to  save  me 
from  the  degradation  of  floured  head, 
pig-tail,  and  yellow  breeches.  This  burst 


of  despair  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
parent  and  the  Whig,  and  the  reply  was 
a  sound  oufling.  Remonstrance  was 
useless:  but  my  dislike  to  everything 
military  became  confirmed  ;  and  the 
events  of  that  day  certainly  cost  his 
majesty's  104th  Regiment  an  officer, 
notwithstanding  that  my  military  train- 
ing proceeded  with  redoubled  severity." 

The  words  in  the  foregoing  extract, 
''go  to  sea  with  my  uncle,"  must  be 
thus  explained.  An  unde  of  Lord 
Cochrane  — the  Hon.  Captain,  and 
afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane  — had  noted  the  singular 
penchant  of  the  boy  for  the  sea; 
and,  unknown  to  Lord  Dundonald, 
had  placed  his  name  on  the  books  of 
various  vessels  under  his  command 
— a  practice  not  uncommon  in  those 
days,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  few 
years'  standing  in  the  service.  Young 
Cochrane,  then,  at  an  early  a^,  was 
actually  rated  ooth  as  a  soldier  and 
a  sailor.  We  cannot  say  that  we  re- 
gret the  discontinuance  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, which  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the 
well-known  answer  of  a  servant  in  a 
Scottish  familv  which  eigoyed  an  un- 
usual share  of  patronage,  who,  being 
questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  a  pierc- 
infl;  yell  that  proceeded  from  the 
schoolroom,  replied—"  Hoots,  mem  I 
it's  naethin^  but  the  Migor  greeting 
for  his  pamtch." 

Old  Dundonald.  being  a  Whig, 
doubtless  esteemed  himself  a  Bru- 
tus J  for  the  elder  Brutus  is  the  real 
Whig  type— very  cold,  very  unamia- 
ble,  very^  arbitrary,  and  exceedingly 
fond  of  power  and  perquisite ;  but 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  son  far  more 
indomitable  than  the  poor  Roman 
lad,  whom  the  paternal  brute  con- 
signed to  death  for  his  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  legitimacy.  The  sapling 
was  tougher  than  the  oak ;  so  at  last 
Brutus  gave  in;  and  young  Lord 
Cochrane,  with  no  prospects  of  for- 
tune save  what  he  might  win  by  his 
bold  heart  and  stalwart  arm,  joined 
the  Hind  frL^te  as  a  midshipman, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  a 
half. 

He  was,  we  apprehend,  most  lucky 
in  falling  in  at  once  with  a  tar  of 
the  genume  old  British  breed ;  and 
though  the  quotation  may  be  some- 
thing lonfi^,  it  is  nevertheless  so  good 
of  its  kind,  reminding  us  veiy  forcibly 
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of  SmoUetf  B  deiineationB  of  seamen 
in  Roderick  Random^  that  we  can- 
not peisnade  ooraelyes  to  make  it 
shorter. 

"  My  kind  uncle,  the  Hon.  John  Coch* 
mne,  accompanied  me  on  board  the  Hind 
for  the  purpose  of  introduciog  me  to  my 
future  superior  officer,  Lieutenant  Lar- 
mour,  or,  as  he  was  more  fiuniliarly 
known  in  the  service,  Jack  Larmour — a 
specimen  of  the  old  British  seaman,  little 
oilculated  to  inspire  exalted  ideas  of  the 
gentility  of  the  naval  profession,  though 
presenting  at  a  glance  a  personification 
of  its  efficiency.  Jack  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  a  not  very  numerous  daas,  whom, 
from  their  superior  seamanship,  the  Ad- 
miralty was  glad  to  promote  from  the 
forecaetle  to  the  quarterdeck,  in  order 
that  they  might  mould  into  ship-shape 
the  que8Uont3>le  materials  supplied  by 
parliamentary  influence— even  then  par- 
amount in  the  navy  to  a  degree  which 
might  otherwise  have  led  to  disaster. 
Lucky  ?raa  the  commander  who  could 
secure  such  an  officer  for  his  quarter- 
deck 

**  On  my  introduction.  Jack  was 
drsMed  in  the  garb  of  a  seaman,  with 
marling-spike  sluog  round  his  neck  and 
a  lump  of  grease  in  his  hand,  and  was 
busily  employed  iu  setting  up  the  rig- 
ging. His  reception  of  me  was  anything 
but  g^racious.  Indeed  a  tall  fellow,  over 
six  feet  high,  the  nephew  of  his  captain, 
and  a  lord  to  boot,  were  not  very  pro- 
nusing  recommendations  for  a  middiip- 
man.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
might  have  learned  from  my  uncle  some- 
thing about  a  military  commiMion  of 
several  years' standing;  and  this,  coupled 
with  my  age  and  stature,  might  easily 
have  impressed  him  with  the  idea  that 
he  had  cau^t  a  scapegrace  with  whom 
the  £unily  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and 
that  he  was  hence  to  be  saddled  with  a 
'  hard  baigain.' 

"  After  a  little  constrained  civility  on 
the  part  of  the  first-lieutenant,  who  was 
evidently  not  very  well  pleased  with  the 
interruption  to  his  avocation,  he  ordered 
me  to  'get  my  traps  below.'  Scaroelv 
was  the  order  complied  with,  and  myself 
introduced  to  the  midshipman's  berth, 
than  I  overheard  Jack  grumbling  at  the 
magnitude  of  my  equipments.  'This 
Lord  Ck>chrane*s  chest  1  Does  Lord 
Cochrane  think  he  is  going  to  bring  a 
ca^in  aboard?  The  service  \b  going 
to  the  devil !  Get  it  up  on  the  main- 
deck.' 

"  The  order  being  promptly  obeyed, 
amidst  a  running  fire  of  similar  objurga- 
tions, the  key  of  the  chest  was  sent  for, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the   sound   of 
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sawing  became  audible.  It  was  now 
high  time  to  follow  my  property,  which, 
to  my  astonishment,  had  been  turned 
out  on  the  deck — Jack  superintending 
the  process  of  sawing  off  one  end  of  the 
chest  just  beyond  the  keyhole,  and  ac- 
companying the  operation  by  sundry  un- 
complimentary observations  on  midship- 
men in  genenJ,  and  on  myself  in  particular. 
<<  The  metamorphosis  being  completed 
to  the  lieutenants  satisfaction,  though 
not  at  all  to  mine — for  m^  neat  chest 
had  become  an  unshapely  piece  of  lum- 
ber— he  pointed  out  the  '  lubberliness  of 
shore-going  people  in  not  making  kev- 
holes  where  they  oould  be  most  easily 
got  at,'  vijL,  at  the  end  of  a  chest  instead 
of  the  middle !  The  observation  was 
perhaps  made  to  test  my  temper,  but  if 
so,  it  niled  in  its  object.  I  thimked  him 
for  his  kindness  in  imparting  so  useful 
a  lesson,  and  left  him  evidently  puzzled 
as  to  wheUier  I  was  a  cool  hand  or  a 
simple  one. 

"  Poor  Jack !  his  limited  acquaintance 
with  the  world— which,  in  his  estimation, 
was  bounded  by  the  taffhdl  and  the  bow- 
sprit— rendered  him  an  indifferent  jud^e 
of  character,  or  he  might  have  seen  m 
me  nothing  but  an  ardent  desire  dili- 
gently to  f4>ply  myself  to  my  chosen 
profession — wiUi  no  more  pride  in  my 
heart  thaA  money  iu  my  pocket.  A  short 
time,  however,  developed  this.  Finding 
me  anxious  to  learn  my  duty.  Jack 
warmly  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  as  his 
only  ideas  of  relaxation  were  to  throw  off 
the  lieutenant  and  resume  the  functions 
of  the  able  seaman, 'my  improvement 
speedily  rewarded  my  kind  though  rough 
teacher,  by  converting  into  a  useful  ad- 
junct one  whom  he  had,  perhaps  not  un- 
justifiably, regarded  as  a  nuisance.  We 
soon  became  fSast  friends,  and  throughout 
life  few  more  kindly  recollections  are  im- 
pressed on  my  memory  than  those  of 
my  &nt  naval  instructor,  honest  Jack 
Larmour.** 

We  shall  pass  over  without  special 
comment  the  record  of  the  first  few 
years*  service  of  Lord  Cochrane  in  the 
navy;  not  because  the  narrative  is 
deficient  in  interest— on  the  oontraiy, 
it  abounds  with  characteristic  anec- 
dotes and  sketches — but  because  his 
genius  found  no  opportunity  for  dis- 
play until  he  attained  a  separate  com- 
mand. Meantime  he  had  become  a 
thorough  and  practiod  seaman,  able 
to  turn  lus  hand  to  anything,  quick, 
resolute,  and  full  of  invention— a 
quality  which  he  seems  to  have  in- 
heritea  from  his  father,  but  with  a 
better  capacity  for  its  practical  and 
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useful  application.  The  father  could 
only  plan— the  son  could  both  devise 
and  execute. 

In  1798,  Lord  Keith, being  appoint- 
ed to  relieve  Lord  St  Vincent  in  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
took  Ck>chrane  with  him  as  a  super- 
numerary. He  was,  however,  soon 
appointed  to  a  ship,  being  still  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  saw  much  service  in  that 
stirring  and  eventful  year.  His  re- 
collections and  impressions  of  Nelson 
are  interesting. 

"  From  Gibraltar  we  proceeded  to  Si- 
cily, where  we  found  Lord  Nelson  sur- 
rounded by  the  ilUe  of  Neapolitan  so- 
ciety, amongst  whom  ho  was  justly  re- 
garded as  a  deliverer.  It  was  nerer  my 
good  fortune  to  serre  under  his  lordship, 
either  at  that  or  any  subsequent  period. 
During  our  stay  at  Palermo  I  had,  how- 
ever, opportunities  of  personal  conversa- 
tion with  him ;  and  from  one  of  his  fre- 
quent injunctions,  *  Never  mind  ma- 
nGeuvres-^-always  go  at  them/  I  subse- 
quently had  reason  to  consider  myself 
indebted  for  successful  attacks  under 
apparently  difficult  circumstances. 

"The  impression  left  on  ray  mind 
during  these  opportunities  of  association 
with  Nelson,  was  that  of  his  being  an 
embodiment  of  dashing  courage,  which 
would  not  take  much  trouble  to  circum- 
vent an  enemy,  but,  being  confronted 
with  one,  would  regard  victory  so  much 
a  matter  of  course  as  hardly  to  deem  the 
chance  of  defeat  worth  consideration. 

"  This  was,  in  fact,  the  case ;  for 
though  the  enemy's  ships  were  for  the 
most  part  superior  to  ours  in  build,  the 
discipline  and  seamanship  of  their  crews 
was  in  that  day  so  inferior  as  to  leave 
little  room  for  doubt  of  victory  on  our 
part.    .    .    . 

"  Trafalgar  itself  is  an  illustration  of 
Nelson's  peculiar  dash.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  Trafalgar  was  a  rash  action, 
and  that  had  Nelson  lost  it,  and  lived, 
he  would  have  been  brought  to  a  court- 
martial  for  the  way  in  which  that  action 
was  conducted.  But  such  cavillers  forgot 
that,  from  previous  experience,  he  had 
calculated  both  the  nature  and  amount 
of  resistance  to  be  expected ;  such  cal- 
culation forming  as  essential  a  part  of 
his  plan  of  attadk  as  even  his  own  means 
for  making  it.  The  result  justified  his 
expectations  of  yictory,  which  were  not 
only  well  founded,  but  certain. 

*^  The  fact  is,  that  many  commanders 
in  those  days  committed  the  error  of 
overrating  the  French  navy,  just  as,  in 
the  present  day,  we  are  nationally  falling 


into  the  still  more  dangerous  extreme  of 
underrating  it.  Steam  has,  indeed,  gone 
far  towards  equalising  seamanship;  and 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  French 
department  of  Marine  have  perhaps  ren- 
dered discipline  in  their  navy  as  good  as 
in  ours.  Thetf,moreoverf  keep  their  trained 
men;  wkUtt  we  thougkUetdy  turn  ours 
adrift  whenever  d^ip*  are  paid  off— to  be 
replaced  by  raw  hands  in  ca$e  of  emer- 
gency/** 


The  first  vessel  of  which  Lord 
Cochrane  had  the  command  was  the 
Speedy,  which  he  describes  as  having 
been  little  more  than  a  burlesque  on 
a  vessel  of  war.  '*  She  was  about  the 
size  of  an  average  coasting  brig,  her 
burden  being  158  tons.  She  was 
crowded  rather  than  manned  with 
a  crew  of  eight^r-four  men  and  six 
officers,  myself  included.  Her  ar- 
mament consisted  of  fourteen  four- 
voundeis!—^  species  of  eun  little 
larger  than  a  blunderbuss.'  Still  it 
was  something  to  have  a  vessel,  and 
still  more  to  w  allowed  independent 
action,  which  Lord  Keith,  who  seems 
even  tnen  to  have  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  daring  character  of  his 
protege^  spontaneously  granted.  The 
Speodv  did  not  sail  with  the  soua- 
dron,  but  went  out  as  a  cruiser,  Bri- 
tain being  then  at  war  both  with 
France  and  Spain ;  and  in  a  very 
short  time  it  became  noised  all  alon^ 
the  Spanish  coast  that  a  new  Paul 
Jones  had  arisen.  The  Speedy,  as  ma- 
naged by  Lord  Cochrane,  contrived, 
notwithstanding  the  contemptible  na- 
ture of  her  armament,  to  convulse 
the  merchantmen  with  terror.  She 
was  here  to-day,  and  there  to-morrow 
—sometimes  disguised  with  paint, 
sometimes  altered  in  her  ri^,  pick- 
ing up  prizes,  cutting  out  ships  that 
lay  under  the  protection  or  forts, 
^ving  battle  to  gunboats,  and  play- 
ing the  mischief  with  the  French 
pnvateers.  In  short,  she  became  a 
recognised  nuisance,  and  special  or- 
ders were  issued  by  the  Spanish  naval 
authorities  that  she  should  be  traced, 
trapped,  and  captured.  But  it  was 
not  oy  any  means  an  easy  matter  to 
catch  Lord  Cochrane.  His  plan  of 
operations  was  to  keep  well  out  of 
sight  during  the  day.  giving  the  ene- 
my a  clear  offing,  and  to  run  in  before 
dawn  on  the  next  morning.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  he  mtde  a  most 
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narrow  escape,  not  so  much  tbroDgh 
good  fortune,  as  by  the  exercise  of 
that  rapid  inventive  genius  which,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  he  pos- 
sessed in  an  extraordinary  measure. 
Don  Whiskerandos,  though  not  large- 
ly gifted  with  that  faculty  which  our 
Truisatlantic  brethren  denominate 
'*  'cutenesL**  had  for  once  condescend- 
ed to  a  *'  aodge;**  and  one  morning, 
when  off  Plaie  Island,  Lord  Ck)ch- 
rane  was  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a 
large  ship  inshore,  which  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  well-laden  mer- 
chantman. It  was  a  honey-pNot  for 
the  hornet — an  utterly  irresistible 
temptation.  We  sav  that  on  the 
authority  of  Lord  Cocnrane  (or  rather 
Lord  Dundonald)  himself,  because  he 
has  the  courage  to  avow,  though  he 
avows  it  too  broadly  and  too  often, 
that,  in  time  of  naval  warfare,  the 
hope  of  prize-money  is  a  grand  incen- 
tive to  tne  sailor.  The  men  who  talk 
about  the  inviolability  of  private  pro- 
perty of  non-belligerents  are  simply 
idiots.  We  know  perfectly  well  what 
are  the  sinews  of  war;  and  war  is  so 
terrible  a  curse  that,  when  once  de- 
clared, ever^  means  should  be  used 
to  cut  the  sinews  of  the  antagonist, 
else  the  curse  would  be  unnecessarily, 
and  in  some  cases  indefinitely,  pro- 
longed. There  is  but  one  sound  rule 
in  naval  warfare ;  and  that  is,  to  do 
as  much  mischief  as  you  can:  and 
though  at  first  sight  it  may  be  con- 
sidered Satanic,  we  are  satined  that, 
in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
eminently  Christian.  Better  clear  off 
scores  at  once,  thanprolong  a  pro- 
fessional warfare.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  our  opinion  that  a 
very  strong  case  may  be  made  out 
even  in  favour  of  privateering;  and 
in  the  event  of  a  general  war,  we  are 
satisfied  that  no  congress  resolutions 
would  be  adhered  to  for  a  single 
month.  There  must  be  a  clausum, 
as  well  as  an  apertum  mare;  and  in 
the  first  case,  when  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  cripple  the  trade 
of  an  enemy,  privateers  are  quite  as 
likely  to  be  useful  as  regular  vessels 
of  war.  But  to  return  to  our  narra- 
tive :  Lord  Cochrane,  seeing  this  ar- 
gosy apparently  well  laden,  bSre  down 
upon  her;  but,  on  nearing.  the  ports 
were  raised,  and  discovered  the  heavy 
armament  of  a  formidable  Spanish 
frigate. 


A  difficult  situation  that!  The 
Speedy  could  not  get  away,  for  the 
Spaniard  would  have  outsailed  her, 
and  run  her  down  by  mere  weight. 
To  fight  was  a  desperate  alternative, 
which  Lord  Cocnrane,  considering 
his  inferiority  in  armament,  thought 
it  exceedingly  imprudent  to  adopt, 
unless  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so. 
He  therefore  met  craft  with  craft, 
having  been  already  prepared  for 
such  an  emei]^ncy.  It  had  become 
known  to  him,  while  at  Port  Ma- 
hon,  that  the  Spaniards  were  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  put  him  down, 
so,  says  ne,  "I  had  the  Speedy 
painted  in  imitation  of  the  Danish 
brig  Clomer,  the  appearance  of  this 
vessel  being  well  known  on  the  Span- 
ish coast.  We  also  shipped  a  l)an- 
ish  quartermaster,  taking  the  further 
precaution  of  providing  him  with  the 
uniform  of  an  officer  of  that  nation. 
On  discovering  the  real  character  of 
our  neighbour,  the  Speedy  hoisted 
Danish  colours,  and  spoke  her.  At 
first  this  failed  to  satisfy  the  Span- 
iard, who  sent  a  boat  to  board  us. 
It  was  now  time  to  bring  the  Danish 
quartermaster  into  play  in  his  of- 
ficer's uniform ;  and  to  add  force  to 
his  explanations,  we  ran  the  quaran- 
tine flag  up  to  the  fore,  calculating 
on  the  Spanish  horror  of  the  plague, 
then  prevalent  along  the  Barbary 
coast  On  the  boat  coming  within 
hail,— for  the  yellow  flag  effectually 
repressed  the  enemy's  desire  to  board 
us, — our  mock  officer  informed  the 
Spaniards  that  we  were  two  days 
from  Algiers,  where  at  the  time  the 
plague  was  violently  raging.  This 
was  enough.  The  boat  returned  to 
the  frigate,  which,  wishing  us  a  good 
voyage,  filled  and  made  sail,  whilst 
we  did  the  same." 

The  veteran  hints  that  he  was 
blamed,  by  some  of  his  officers,  for 
not  having  poured  in  such  a  broad- 
side as  the  Speedy  could  deliver, 
after  the  Spaniards,  deceived  by  the 
hoisting  of  false  colours,  were  thrown 
off  their  guard.  No  vindication  is 
necessary.  The  ruse  itself  was  per- 
fectly justifiable  and  extremely 
clever  ;  but,  once  attempted,  he  was 
bound  to  carry  it  out :  ana  an  at- 
tack, under  such  circumstances, 
would  have  been  a  blot  on  his  ances- 
tral shield.  That  his  forbearance  did 
not  arise  from  want  of  pluck  (the 
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last  i^ible  imputation  that  ooold 
be  laid  to  his  charge),  became  very 
apparent  five  months  afterwards. 
Being  off  Barcelona  on  the  6th  of 
May  1802,  after  a  smart  engagement 
with  some  gunboats,  which  Lord 
Ck)chrane  sui^ected  to  be  a  decoy,  the 
nature  of  the  trap  was  manifested  by 
the  appearance  of  a  largeship  running 
under  the  land.  On  hauling  towards 
her,  she  altered  her  course  in  chase 
of  the  Speedy,  and  was  presently 
made  out  to  be  a  Spanish  xebec 
frigate.  We  must  a^in  have  re- 
course to  the  words  of  Lord  Dundon- 
ald,  for  we  cannot  venture  to  alter, 
even  in  language,  the  record  of  this 
extraordinary  engagement. 

"  As  some  of  my  officers  had  expressed 
dtsaaiiafaction  at  not  haviog  bMn  per- 
mitted to  attack  the  frigate  fallen  in 
with  on  the  21  St  of  December,  after  her 
suspicions  had  been  lulled  by  our  device 
of  hoisting  Danish  colours,  &c,  I  told 
them  they  should  now  have  a  fidr  fight, 
notwithstonding  that,  by  manning  the 
two  prizes  sent  to  Mahon,  our  numbers 
had  been  reduced  to  fifty-four,  officers 
and  bojs  included.  Orders  were  Uien 
given  to  pipe  all  hands,  and  prepare  for 
action. 

^Accordingly  we  made  towards  the 
frigate,  which  was  now  coming  down 
under  steering-sails.  At  9.80  ▲.!!.  she 
fired  a  gun  and  hoisted  Spanish  colours, 
which  the  Si>eedy  acknowledged  by 
hoisting  American  colours,  our  object 
being,  as  we  were  now  expoaod  to  her 
full  broadside,  to  puzsle  her,  till  we  got 
on  the  other  tadc,  when  we  ran  up  the 
English  ensign,  and  immediately  after- 
wards encountered  her  broadside  with- 
out damage. 

'*  ShorUy  afterwards  she  gave  us  an- 
other broadside,  also  without  effect.  My 
orders  were  not  to  fire  a  gun  till  we  were 
close  to  her ;  when,  running  under  her 
lee,  we  locked  our  yards  amongst  her 
'iSgiog*  and  in  this  position  returned 
our  broadside,  such  as  it  was. 

**To  have  fired  our  popgun  four- 
pounders  at  a  distance  womd  have  been 
to  throw  away  the  ammunition ;  but  the 
guns  being  doubly,  and,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  trebly  shotted,  and  being  ele- 
vated, they  told  admirably  upon  her 
Quundeck ;  the  first  discharge,  as  was 
subsequently  ascertained,  killing  the 
Spani^  captain  and  the  boatswain. 

**  My  reason  for  looking  our  small 
<2ntft  in  the  enemy's  riggine  was  the  one 
upon  which  I  mainly  relied  for  victory, 
vis.  that  from  the  height  of  the  frigate 


out  of  the  water,  the  whole  of  her  shot 
must  necessarily  go  over  our  heads, 
whilst  our  guns,  being  elevated,  would 
blow  up  her  maindeck. 

"The  Spaniards  speedily  found  out 
the  disadvantage  under  which  they  were 
fighting,  and  gave  the  order  to  board  the 
Speedy  ;  but  as  this  order  was  as  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  us  as  by  them,  we 
avoided  it  at  the  moment  of  execution 
by  sheering  off  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 
movement,  giving  them  a  voUey  of  mus- 
ketry and  a  broadside  before  they  could 
recover  themselvee. 

"  Twice  was  this  manoBuvre  repeated, 
and  twice  thus  averted.  The  Spaniards, 
finding  that  they  were  only  punishing 
themselves,  gave  up  further  attempts  to 
board,  and  stood  to  their  guns,  which 
were  cutting  up  our  riggiqg  from  stem 
to  stem,  but  doing  little  farther  dun- 
age  ;  for  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  the 
loss  to  the  Speedy  was  only  two  men 
killed  and  four  wounded. 

**  This  kind  of  combat,  however,  could 
not  last.  Our  rigging  being  out  up,  and 
the  Speedy's  sails  riddled  with  shot,  I 
told  tne  men  that  they  must  either  take 
the  frigate  or  be  themselves  taken,  in 
which  case  the  Spaniards  would  give  no 
(quarter — whilst  a  few  minutes  energe- 
tically employed  on  their  part  would  de- 
cide the  matter  in  their  own  fiivour. 

"  The  doctor,  Mr  Guthrie,  who,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  is  still  living  to  peruse  this 
record  of  his  gallantry,  volunteered  to 
take  the  helm:  leaving  him  therefore 
for  the  time  both  commander  and  crew 
of  the  Speedy,  the  order  was  given  to 
board,  and  in  a  few  seconds  every  man 
was  on  the  enemy's  deck — a  feat  ren- 
dered the  more  easy  as  the  doctor  placed 
the  Speedy  close  alongside  with  admir- 
able skiU. 

"  For  a  moment  the  Spaniards  seemed 
taken  by  surprise,  as  though  unwilling 
to  believe  that  so  small  a  crew  would 
have  the  audacity  to  board  them ;  but 
soon  recovering  themselves,  they  made  a 
rush  to  the  waist  of  the  frigate,  where  the 
fight  was  for  some  minutes  gallantly  car- 
ried on.  Observing  the  enemy's  colours 
still  flying,  I  directed  one  of  our  men  im- 
mediately to  haul  them  down,  when  the 
Spanish  crew,  without  pausing  to  consi- 
der by  whose  orders  the  colours  had 
been  struck,  and  naturally  believing  it 
the  act  of  their  own  officers,  gave  in, 
and  we  were  in  possession  of  ihe  Gamo 
frigate  of  thirty-two  heavy  guns  and  81 9 
men,  who  an  hour  and  a  hidf  before  had 
looked  upon  us  as  a  certain  if  not  an 
easy  prey." 

This  was  a  feat  probably  unez- 
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ampled  in  naval  warfare,  the  number 
of  mea  killed  and  woonaed  on  board 
of  the  Gamo  being  more  than  the 
whole  complement  of  the  Speedy^  in- 
cladinff  officers  and  crew.  It  is  canons 
to  marK  the  disproportion  of  the  con- 
quered and  the  conquering  vessels. 
The  tonnage  of  the  Oamo  was  upwards 
of  600— that  of  the  Speedy  166.  The 
Qamo  had  on  the  maindeck  22  long 
12-poander8,  and  on  the  quarterdeck, 
8  long  S-poundera  and  2  24-pounder 
carronades }  whereas  the  Speedy  had 
only  14  mamdeck  4-pounder8.  The 
crew  of  the  Gamo  was  319— that 
of  the  Speedy  54.  The  broadside 
weight  of  the  Gamo  was  190 
lb.— that  of  the  Speedy  28.  A 
more  extraordinary  victory  never 
was  fiAined,  because  the  Spaniards 
were  oy  no  means  contemptible  an- 
tagonists. There  is  an  element  of 
greatness  in  Spain,  which,  however 
obscured  by  Imd  government,  will, 
we  are  satisfied,  one  day  make  itself 
apparent  j  and  we  cannot  deny  to 
the  Spanish  race  the  possession  of 
much  of  that  diivalrous  dariog — 
founded,  it  may  be,  on  national  con- 
ceit—which made  them  in  former 
times  an  important  European  power. 
But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  acknow- 
led^  superiority  of  the  British  in 
maritime  warfare  then  acted  as  a 
spell,  paralysing  the  energies  of  their 
antagonists,  and  smiting  them  with 
fear  in  almost  every  instance  of 
attack.  Strange  to  sav,  this  enter- 
prise, which  ought  to  have  secured 
Lord  Cochrane  immediate  promo- 
tion, was  not  rewarded  as  it  should 
have  been  by  Lord  St  Vincent,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  He 
was  no  doubt  made  post-captain: 
but  that  rank  was  given  tardily  ana 
with  a  bad  grace,  and  the  noble 
author  complains  that  the  details  of 
the  action  were  not  permitted  to 
appear  in  the  Gazette,  Further,  an 
application  for  the  promotion  of  his 
first-lieutenant,  Parker,  who  had 
been  severely  wounded  in  boarding 
the  Gamo,  was  refused  on  this  pre- 
posterous ffround,  among  others,  that 
** the smaUnumber of  men  killed  on 
board  the  Speedy  did  not  warrant 
the  application.**  This  led  to  a  re- 
joinder from  Lord  Cochrane — who 
always  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
claims  of  his  subordinate  officers  as 


matters  personal  to  himself— much 
more  smart  and  stinging  than  could 
have  been  agreeable  to  official  dig- 
nity ;  and  accordingly,  from  that  day 
he  maintains  that  he  was  permanentlv 
placed  on  the  black  books  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. Our  conclusion,  on  a  careful 
perusal  of  this  part  of  the  volume^  is 
that  the  o£fence  was  given  earher. 
His  lordship  admits  that  he  had  not 
alwa3rs  been  discreet  or  circumspect 
in  his  conversation  re^rding  the 
conduct  of  naval  affairs  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  his  friends  at  home 
seem  to  have  insisted  on  his  claims 
to  promotion  with  a  pertinacity 
which  almost  bordered  upon  dicta- 
tion. Now,  it  is  well  known  that 
men  in  high  office,  not  being  exempt 
from  the  common  weaknesses  of  our 
race,  are  peculiarly  sensitive  when 
claims  for  promotion  or  recompense 
are  urged  upon  them  almost  in  a  de- 
fiant tone.  Having  certain  powers, 
and  in  some  cases  very  large  powers, 
they  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  they 
are  beyond  the  influence  of  mere  so- 
licitation ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  it 
should  so  happen  that  they  have  im- 
bibed even  tne  slightest  prejudice 
against  an  individual  so  recom- 
mended, they  are  almost  certain  to 
devise,  if  they  cannot  find,  just  rea- 
sons for  refrising  the  demieind.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  Lord  St  Vincent 
must  have  been  greatly  nettled  by 
some  reported  observations  of  Lord 
Cochrane  which  reached  his  ears — 
observations,  which,  considerini^  their 
disparity  in  years  and  expenence, 
must  naturally  have  appeeured  to 
him  as  impertinent ;  that  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  friends,  pushed  per- 
haps beyond  the  boundafy  of  pru- 
dence, made  him  obstinate,  and  even 
unjust,  as  to  Lord  Cochrane*s  own 
promotion  ;  and  that  the  spirited  re- 
joinder of  the  latter  in  behalf  of  his 
gpedlant  lieutenant  was  construed,  and 
not  without  some  show  of  reason, 
into  an  act  of  insubordination.  It  is 
a  difficult  thinff  to  abjudicate  in  such 
matters.  We  have  now  the  details  of 
the  deed  before  us,  as  they  were 
then  reported  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
unauestionably  nothing  more  gallant 
comd  be  conceived,  or  is  anywhere 
recorded.  Still  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  services, 
however  great,  were  too  clamorously 
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inBisted  on,  and  that  a  latitude  of 
expression  was  used  which  could 
hardly  fail  in  defeating  its  imme- 
diate object  There  is  an  old  Scot- 
tish motto,  "  Bide  the  time^"  which 
it  would  have  been  well  if  Lord 
Cochrane  had  adopted;  for  merit 
such  as  his,  combined  with  enter- 
prise and  unrivalled  ingenuity,  could 
not  have  been  hid  long  under  any 
kind  of  bushel :  and,  without  exdtinff 
jealousy  or.  making  enemies  in  high 
places,  he  would  soon  have  attained 
•such  a  position  that  his  reforming 
views  with  regard  to  the  navy  must 
have  been  listened  to  with  extreme 
respect  But  at  the  time  of  his  rup- 
ture with  the  Admiralty  he  was  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  We  do  not, 
whatever  may  be  their  exploits,  ac- 
cept men  of  twenfy-five  as  competent 
censors.  They  cannot  be  accepted 
as  such;  for  the  real  heartv  and 
genuine  man  of  twenty-five  talks  on 
mfinite  deal  of  nonsense.  He  may 
have  sagacity,  but  he  wants  expe- 
rience; and  if,  as  was  the  case 
with  Lord  Cochrane,  he  has  im- 
bibed strong  political  opinions,  he  al- 
most invariably  commences  a  nirious 
and  sometimes  indiscriminate  attack 
upon  the  powers  that  be,  and  the 
system  which  he  finds  established. 
This  naturally  incenses  the  chiefs  of 
departments,  who,  though  they  may 
not  be  despotically  inclined,  are  veiy 
apt  to  become  despotic  m  conse- 
quence of  much  baagering  and  pro- 
vocation. They  are  peculiarly  jealous 
of  their  authority,  and  prone  to  re- 
sent any  interference  with  the  exer- 
cise of  their  patronage.  They  wince 
under  criticism  even  of  the  public 
press ;  but  they  regard  the  strictures 
of  a  j  unior  officer  as  so  many  symptoms 
of  rebellion.  We  therefore  are  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Lord  Cochrane*s 
professional  advancement  was  slower 
than  his  great  merit  deserved,  and 
that  he  was  regarded  at  the  Admir- 
alty with  anything  but  a  favourable 
eye. 

That  Lord  Cochrane  was  in  some 
sense  a  martyr  we  readily  allow;  but 
it  appears  to  us  that  he  took  unne- 
cessary pains  to  court  martyrdom. 
He  is,  however,  quite  as  satisfied 
now  as  he  was  then  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  course  which  he  pursued, 
and  he  vindicates  it  as  follows : — 


*'To  those  who  may  think  my  con- 
duct towards  the  First  Lord  and  the 
Board  disrespectful,  I  can  only  say, 
that  were  my  life  to  begin  anew,  with 
my  present  experience  of  consequences, 
I  would  again  pursue  the  same  course. 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  navy  and 
the  nation  than  political  favouritiam  on 
the  part  of  the  Admiralty — of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  damp  that  ardour  which  should 
form  one  of  the  first  requisites  for  fu- 
ture command.  I  would  rather  say  to 
the  young  officer,  '  If  you  have,  in  the 
exercise  of  your  profession,  acquired  a 
right  which  is  wrongfully  withheld — de- 
mand it,  stick  to  it  with  unshaken  per- 
tinacity :  none  but  a  corrupt  body  can 
possibly  think  the  worse  of  you  for  it : 
even  though  you  may  be  treated  like 
myself,  you  are  doing  your  country 
good  service  by  expo^ng  favouritism, 
which  is  only  another  term  for  corrup- 
tion.' " 

Now,  whilst  we  agree  with  Lord 
Dundonald  that  favouritism  in  the 
service  is  a  crying  evil,  as  the 
practice  of  successive  Whig  adminis- 
trations has  amply  demonstrated,  we 
demur  to  the  soundness  of  the  advice 
wfiich  he  proffers  to  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  his  profession.  Heaven  knows 
we  are  all  of  us  too  apt  to  consider 
ourselves  slighted,  underrated,  and 
ill-used.  There  is  a  large  fiind  of 
vanity  in  every  bosom ;  and  you  will 
hardly  find  a  man  in  any  branch  of 
the  public  service,  naval,  military, 
or  civil,  who  considers  that  he  has 
been  rewarded  strictly  according  to 
his  deserts.  Some  go  the  length  of 
asserting  that  their  Mends  have  been 
uniformly  treated  with  neglect  and 
ii^ustice.  More  than  one  ludicrous 
instance  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
late  Lord  Cockbum's  Memcniahy  in 
which,  spewing  of  divers  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  for  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  lives  had  been  fed,  not 
on  the  bread  and  water,  but  on  the 
beef  and  claret  of  patronage,  he  pro- 
claims them  to  have  been  scandal- 
ously "  ill-used."  The  truth  is,  we 
cannot  be  judges  of  our  own  merits. 
We  hardly  ever  knew  the  man  who, 
on  tiddng  an  inventoiy  of  his  posses- 
sions, lands,  books,  plate,  pictures, 
or  anything  else  beyond  noxd  cash, 
as  to  which  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  mistake,  did  not  err  grossly  in 
valuing  them  beyond  their  worth  in 
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the  market  In  estimating  his  own 
personal  claims  he  is  even  more 
liable  to  error,  for  there  is  nothing 
which  a  man  esteems  more  highly 
than  himself.  We  cannot  think  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  but  very  much  the  reverse, 
if  everv  officer  who  considers  himself 
as  dighted,  or  whose  promotion  has 
not  been  so  rapid  as  he  expected, 
should  take  Lord  Dundonald's  ad- 
vice, and  make  the  air  vocal  with  his 
complaints.  The  wiser,  and,  we  shall 
add,  the  more  dignified  course,  is  to 
abstain  from  clamour,  diligentlv  and 
cheerfully  to  perform  the  allotted 
duty,  and  to  trust  to  Time,  the  grand 
remedier,  that  sooner  or  later  assigns 
to  eveiy  man  his  just  position  and 
reward.  Lord  Cochrane,  however, 
held  the  opposite  view,  and  involved 
himself  in  a  feud  with  the  Admir- 
alty. 

fiis  application  for  a  ship  having 
been  refused.  Lord  Cochrane  deter- 
mined to  apply  himself  closely  to  an 
investigation  of  abuses  in  the  navy, 
with  the  view  of  exposing  these  as 
soon  as  he  could  obtam  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, which  now  suggested  itself 
to  him  as  an  object  of  ambition. 
Already  he  had  personal  experience 
of  the  system  in  the  matter  of  prize- 
money. 

"  One  of  the  most  crying  evils  of  our 
then  naval  administration  had  fallen 
heavily  upon  me,  though  so  young  in 
command — ^viz.,  the  Admiralty  Clourta  ; 
but  for  the  peculations  consequent  on 
which,  the  cruise  of  the  Speedy  ought  to 
have  sent  home  myself,  officers,  and 
crew,  with  competence.  As  it  was,  we 
got  all  the  fighting,  whilst  the  Admiralty 
Court  and  its  hungry  parasites  monopol- 
ised the  greater  portion  of  our  hard- won 
prize-money.  In  many  cases  they  took 
the  whple !  and  in  one  case  brought  me 
in  debt,  though  the  prize  was  worth 
several  thousand  poimds. 

•*  Hitherto  no  naval  officer  had  ven- 
tured to  expose,  in  Parliament  or  out  of 
it,  this,  or  indeed  any  other  gross  abuse 
of  the  naval  service;  and  having  nothing 
better  to  do,  want  of  employment  ap- 
peared to  offer  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
constituting  myself  the  Quixote  of  the 
profession." 

Lord  Cochrane,  however,  did  not 
entirely  devote  himself  to  the  task  of 
hunting  up  abusea  He  did  a  much 
wiser  thing ;  for  being  aware  that 


his  early  education  had  been  defec- 
tive, he  repaired  to  Edinbui^,  and 
attended  classes  at  the  University 
there,  studying,  as  he  tells  us,  very 
hard,  in  the  year  1802,  when  Lord 
Palmerston  was  also  a  student  re- 
siding imder  the  roof  of  Dugald 
Stewart 

Next  year  war  was  renewed  with 
France,  and  Lord  Cochrane  ^ain  ap- 
plied for  a  ship.  Lord  St  Vincent, 
whom  he  eviaently  regards  as  his 
evil  genius,  informed  hun  that  none 
was  available.  Lord  Cochrane,  how- 
ever, had  previously  ascertainea  what 
ships  were  fitting  for  sea,  and  enu- 
merated several.  These,  the  First 
Lord  said,  were  already  promised. 
Next  he  mentioned  others  in  a  less 
forward  state — they  were  too  large. 
Out  came  a  fresh  list,  but  these  were 
not  in  progress. 

"  In  short,  it  became  clear  that  the 
British  navy  contained  no  ship  of  war 
for  me.  I  frankly  told  his  Lordship  as 
much,  remarking  that  as  *  the  Board 
were  evidently  of  opinion  that  my  ser- 
vices were  not  required,  it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  go  back  to  the  College 
of  Edinburgh  and  pursue  my  studies, 
with  a  view  of  occupying  myself  in  some 
other  employment.'  His  Lordship  eyed 
me  keenly,  to  see  whether  I  really  meant 
what  I  said,  and  observing  no  signs  of 
flinching — for,  beyond  doubt,  my  coun- 
tenance showed  signs  of  disgust  at  such 
unmerited  treatment — he  said,  *Well, 
you  shall  have  a  ship.  Oo  down  to  Ply- 
mouUf,  and  there  await  the  orders  of  the 
Admiralty ! " 

Down  accordingly  to  Plymouth 
went  Lord  Cochrane :  but  instead  of 
a  ship,  he  found  that  ne  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  tub. 
The  Arab,  he  tells  us,  was  an  old 
collier  that  could  not  work  to  wind- 
ward. She  was  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed in  watching  the  enemy  in 
Boulo^e;  but  Lord  Cochrane  very 
soon  discovered  that  she  was  useless 
for  such  a  service ;  and  the  Admiralty 
accordingly  directed  him  to  cruise  in 
the  North  Sea  for  the  protection  of 
the  fisheries.  This  he  stigmatises  as  a 
cruel  order  devised  by  official  male- 
volence. With  deference,  we  think 
his  Lordship  is  hurdly  justified  in 
making  so  serious  a  charge.  ^  his 
own  showing,  the  Arab  was  unnt  for 
service  on  the  French  coast,  but  it  by 
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no  means  followa  that  she  was  unfit 
foTcmiBing  in  the  North  Seas :  and 
itwould  be  totallycontraijto  all  rale, 
and  Bubveraive  of  anthonty,  if  ev^y 
captain  were  to  be  allowed  to  select 
his  own  destination.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  more  fortunate; 
Lord  St  Vincent  had  retired  from 
the  Admiralty,  where  he  was  suc- 
ceeded b;^  Lord  Melville,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  the 
Pallas,a  newfir-builtfirigate  of  thirty- 
two  guns. 

Lord  Melville  did  more,  for  he 
gave  him  pernusnon  to  cruise  off  the 
Azores  for  a  month  under  Admiralty 
orders.  This  was  a  great  boon,  for 
he  was  thus  made  independent  of 
superior  command ;  and  there  was 
good  hope  of  picking  up  some  valu- 
able prizes— a  sport  into  which  his 
Lordship  always  entered  with  peculiar 
zest— in  the  snape  of  vessels  which 
might  be  bound  from  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  to  Cadiz.  Nor  was  he 
disappointed ;  for  ho  managed  to  cap- 
ture and  send  home  three  kige  ships 
with  valuable  cargoes,  not  onlv  of 
produce,  but  of  jewels,  ingots,  dollars, 
and  plate ;  and  finally  the  Pallas  re- 
turned to  Plymouth  '*  with  three 
large  golden  candlesticks,  each  about 
five  feet  high,  placed  upon  the  mast- 
heads." 

His  Lordship  does  not  tell  us  what 
was  the  amount  of  his  share  j  but 
it  must  have  been  something  venr 
handsome  indeed,  for  on  the  strengtn 
of  it  he  proceeded  to  contest  the  bor- 
ough orHoniton,  with  the  view  of 
tanng  his  seat  in  Pariiament  as  an 
extreme  Reformer. 

He  had  much  better  have  stuck  to 
his  profession.  He  was  defeated  on 
the  first  attempt,  but  was  successful 
in  the  second,  though  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons until  1807,  when,  at  a  general 
election,  he  was  returned  for  West- 
minster along  with  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  Before  his  return  by  the  electors 
of  Honiton,  he  had  performed  a  most 
brilliant  exploit  off  Isle  d'Aix,  which 
we  regret  we  cannot  advert  to  more 
fully.  Conceiving  that  his  first-lieu- 
tenant Haswell  was  entitled  to  pro- 
motion, which  the  authorities  were 
not  ready  to  grant.  Lord  Cochrane, 
so  soon  as  he  became  M.P.,  intimated 
that  it  would  be  his  du^  to  briog 


this  case,  and  another  in  which  he 
was  equally  interested,  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose ''  a  partiality  so  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  navy."  This  had 
the  desired  effect  Both  the  lieu- 
tenants were  promoted;  and  Lord 
Cochrane  was  appointed  to  the  Im- 
p6rieuse  firigate,  evidently,  he  thinks, 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  way.  After 
his  retnra  for  Westminster  he  did 
speak ;  but  evidently  without  rapduc- 
ing  any  effect,  for  the  motion  which  he 
nuide  on  the  sutject  of  naval  abuses 
was  negatived  without  a  division.  Im- 
mediateW  afterwards  he  was  ordered 
to  join  Lord  CoUingwood's  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

There  follows  what  we  consider 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
vdume,  the  record  of  the  cruise  of 
the  Imp^rieuse,  which  occupies  four 
chaptera  The  reader  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  obs^ve,  both  from  our 
Quotations  and  commentary,  that  we 
ieel  a  little  vexed  by  the  intermin- 
able allusions  made  to  prize-money, 
and  the  iigustice  which  Lord  Codi- 
rane  sustained  at  the  hands  of  Uie 
Admiralty  Courts.  We  regret,  for 
his  Lordship's  sake,  that  he  has  in- 
duljged  in  so  much  querulous  lamen- 
tation^ and  has  owned  to  such  an 
exorbitant  appetite  for  this  species  of 
plunder.  We  wish  to  regard  him  as 
a  naval  hero,  which  he  tmly  was,  but 
he  constantly  obtrudes  upon  us  sen- 
timents which  savour  somewhat  of 
the  buccaneer.  We  can  easily  believe 
that  no  sailor  is  indifferent  to  Uie 
charms  of  priie-mone;y.  Such  cap- 
tures must  be  very  enticing ;  and  we 
can  understand  the  raptures  of  Jack 
BuDce,  who.  poor  fellow,  suled  under 
no  legalisea  flag,  when  commenting 
on  an  encounter  in  Uie  open  sea: 
*'  Qive  me  such  a  chase  as  we  might 
see  from  the  mast-head  off  the  isluid 
of  Trinidado !  Your  Don,  rolling  as 
deep  in  the  water  as  a  grampus,  &ep 
loaaen  with  rum.  sugar,  and  bales  of 
tobacco,  and  all  the  rest  ingots,  moi- 
dores,  and  gold  dust ;  then  set  all 
sail,  clear  the  deck,  stand  to  quarters, 
up  with  the  Jolly  Roger— we  near 
her— we  make  her  out  to  be  well 
manned  and  armed — the  Don  biases 
away— never  mind  yet,  my  brave 
lads — run  her  aloi^iside,  and  on 
board  with  you— to  work  with  your 
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greoadoes,  your  cntlassesy  pole-axes, 
vad  piBtolB.  The  Don  cries  Miteri- 
cordta,  and  we  share  the  cai^  with- 
out CO  licentio  Seignior.''  But,  some- 
how or  other,  we  do  not  like  to  hear 
any  such  unctuous  gloatings  firom 
a  British  admiral ;  and  we  would 
much  ratherthat  some  of  the  passac^es 
to  which  we  refer  had  heen  cancelled. 
The  perpetual  obtrusion  of  pecimiary 
interest  interferes  with  our  estimate 
of  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  man ; 
'  for,  in  a  Britisn  officer,  we  exnect 
that  seal  for  the  public  service  shall 
be  the  grand  motive  power,  and  ^at 
the  desire  for  private  emolument 
shall  always  be  considered  as  sub- 
sidiary. We  by  no  means  intend  to 
convey  the  impression  that  Lord 
Dundonald  was  ever  wanting  in  seal, 
or  that,  even  in  the  minutest  mstance, 
he  would  have  allowed  personal  con- 
siderations to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  We  honour  and 
venerate  the  man ;  and  our  complaint 
simply  i&  that  in  this  respect  he  has 
wron^  himself.  Had  if elson  writ- 
ten his  own  memoirs,  and  talked  so 
about  prize-monevywe  doubt  whether 
his  £une  would  have  been  so  colos- 
sal as  we  now  behold  it. 

We  get  rid  of  much  of  this  objec- 
tionable feature  in  the  narrative  of 
the  cruise  of  the  ImpMeuse.  Like 
Keith,  Lord  CoUinffwood  seems  to 
have  understood  ana  thoroughly  ap- 
predated  the  great  talent  ana  almost 
unlimited  resources  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane: for  instead  of  keeping  him 
attacned  to  the  fleet,  he  gave  him 
instructions  to  harass  the  French  and 
Spanish  coast  as  opportunity  served. 
To  explain  adequately  the  masterly, 
audacious,  and  skilful  way  in  which 
this  duty  was  performed,  would  al- 
most require  a  transcript  of  many 
pages.  TThe  destruction  of  sema- 
phores, the  land  operations,  the  cut- 
ting-up  of  sea-coast  roads,  and  the 
cutting-out  of  hostile  vessels,  crowd 
upon  us,  so  that  we  can  only  give  the 
summa]^  contained  in  the  summary 
of  brave  Lord  Collingwood,  a  hero 
into  whose  noble  soul  no  thought  of 
jealousy  ever  entered. 

**  I  encloBe  a  letter  which  I  haye  just 
reoeiYed  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Coehnne,  captain  of  the  Imp^rieuse, 
stating  the  aenrioes  on  which  he  had 
been  tmployed  on  the  coast  of  Laogae- 


doo.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  zeal  and 
activity  with  which  hia  Lordship  pnrsnes 
the  enemy.  The  success  which  attends 
his  enterprises  clearly  indicates  with 
what  skill  and  ability  they  are  conducted, 
besides  keeping  the  coast  in  constant 
alarm,  causing  a  general  suspension  of 
the  trade,  and  haraasing  a  body  of  troops 
employed  in  opposing  him.  He  has 
probably  prevented  those  troops  which 
were  intended  for  Figueras  from  advanc- 
ing into  Spain,  by  giving  them  employ- 
ment in  the  defence  of  their  own  coasts.'' 

This  is  high  testimony,  but  not,  as 
we  are  thoroughly  assured,  one  atom 
beyond  the  truth. 

The  defence  of  the  castle  of  Trini- 
dad at  Bosas  was  another  splendid 
instance  of  the  heroism,  daring,  and 
apparently  inexhaustible  resources  of 
Lord  Oochrane.  If  not  crowned  with 
entire  success— for  his  Lordship  was 
finally  compelled  to  abandon  the 
place— it  piu-alysed  the  movements 
of  the  French  army  in  Catalonia, 
showing  what  mi^ht  have  been  done 
if  even  a  small  Bntish  squadron  had 
been  sent  to  the  west  coast  of  France, 
in  the  way  of  preventing,  by  finding 
occupation  for  them  at  home,  the 
despatch  of  more  troops  to  Spain. 

**  My  object  then  'was,"  savs  Lord 
Dundonald — "  as  from  long  and  unceas- 
ing experience  I  considered  myself  en- 
titled to  the  command  of  more  than  one 
ship — ^to  propose  to  the  Qovemment  to 
take  possession  of  the  French  islands  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  to  let  me  with 
a  small  squadron  operate  against  the 
enemy's  seaboard  there,  as  I  had  previ- 
ously done  with  the  Speedy  and  Impdri- 
euse,  from  Montpelher  to  Barcelona. 
Had  this  permission  been  granted,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  stake  my  professional  re- 
putation that  neither  the  PeninttUar  %oar, 
nor  its  enormotis  cost  to  the  no^um,  from 
1809  onwardsy  would  ever  have  been  heard 
of.  It  would  have  been  easy — as  it  vnll 
always  be  easy  in  ease  of  future  wars — 
that  is,  provided  those  who  have  the 
direction  of  national  affoirs  have  the 
sagacity  to  foresee  disaster,  and,  foresee- 
ing U^  to  take  the  initiative — so  to  harass 
the  French  coast  as  to  find  full  employ- 
ment for  their  troops  at  home,  and  thus 
to  render  any  operations  in  western 
Spain,  or  even  in  foreign  countries,  next 
to  impossible." 

The  italics  in  the  foregoing  passage 
are  Lord  Dundonald's,  and  are  doubt- 
less intended  to  draw  special  atten- 
tion to  his  opinion.    Certainly  it  is 
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Weill  worth  consideration ;  for  il  is 
not  merely  Bpecolative,  bat  is  based 
upon  practical  experience,  as  exhibited 
throughout  this  interesting  Tolume. 
It  may  be  that  the  present  Emperor 
of  the  French,  whose  sanity  none 
can  question,  attaches  quite  as  much 
importance  to  this  point  as  does  Lord 
Dundonald ;  and  that  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  French  navy,  which  has 
caused  such  a  sensation  m  this  coun- 
try, may  have  been  made  quite  as 
much  for  defensive  as  for  aggressive 
purposes.  It  is  evident  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  general  European  war,  in 
which  Britain  and  France  should 
be  ranged  on  opptosite  sides,  such  a 
scheme  of  operation  as  Lord  Dun- 
donald proposes  would  be  most  effec- 
tive as  a  diversion  and  impediment 
to  military  occupation  or  foreign 
countries,  and  could  only  be  resisted 
by  a  large  naval  force,  especially  of 
gunboats,  to  guard  and  defend  the 
shores. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  histoiy  of 
the  attack  upon  the  French  fleet  in 
Basque  Boaos,  of  which  Lord  Dun- 
donadd  gives  a  very  different  version 
from  any  which  has  yet  appeared. 
His  narrative  is  so  circumstantial  and 
so  fortified  by  proof^  that  we  cannot 
doubt  its  accuracy  m  eveiy  particu- 
lar ;  but  it  is  not  an  agreeable  chap- 
ter in  our  naval  annals,  inasmuch  as 
it  imputes  to  Admiral  Lord  Gambler 
not  only  imbecility  in  action,  but 
meanness  towards  Lord  Cochrane, 
who  was  the  true  hero  of  that  fight 
It  is  now,  we  believe,  generally  ad- 
mitted that  on  that  occasion  the  in- 
decision of  Lord  Gambler  alone  pre- 
vented the  total  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet ;  and  it  was  but  natural 
for  him  to  palliate  this  by  anv  kind 
of  specious  argument ;  but  the  at- 
tempt to  defraud  Cochrane  of  his 
just  meed  of  credit  for  his  almost  un- 
paralleled exertions  was  so  base,  that 
out  for  the  evidence  afforded  bv  a 
comparison  of  the  several  despatches, 
we  should  hardly  have  credited  the 
charge. 

In  order  to  make  the  story  com- 
prehensible to  the  reader,  we  must 
premise  that  early  in  the  year  1809, 
a  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Vil- 
laumez  was  blockaded  in  the  inner 
roads  of  the  Isle  d'Aix,by  an  almost 
equal  British  force  under  Lord  Gam- 


bier,  which  anchored  in  the  Basque 
Roads  directly  opposite  to  the  enemy. 
Sir  Archibald  Alison  thus  describes 
the  French  position :  ''  The  French 
fleet'wasnow  anchored  in  a  very  strong 
position.  On  one  fdde  they  were 
covered  by  the  Isle  d*Aix,  garrisoned 
by  two  thousand  men,  and  batteries 
mounting  thirty  long  thirty-six  poun- 
ders and  several  mortars ;  while  on 
the  other,  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  and  a  half, 
was  fortified  by  several  works,  the 
guns  of  which  nearly  reached  the 
range  of  those  of  the  citadel  of  Aix. 
ShcMds  also  abounded  in  all  direc- 
tions; and  the  French  fleet  waa 
drawn  up  in  two  close  lines,  between 
the  protecting  forts  near  the  shore." 
As  a  further  defence,  a  strong  boom 
had  been  constructed,  forming  two 
sides  of  a  triangle,  with  its  apex 
towards  the  Britisn  fleet,  the  distance 
between  the  extremities  of  the  base 
being  nearly  a  mile.  "This  for- 
midable obstacle,**  savs  Lord  Dun- 
donald," was  composea  of  large  spars^ 
bound  bv  chains,  and  moord  along 
its  whole  double  line  with  heavy 
anchors  at  appropriate  intervals, 
forming  the  most  stupendous  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  on  record.**  The 
French  also  had  this  advanta^  that 
in  case  of  need  they  could  shp  cable 
and  run  up  the  river  Charente. 

It  was  of  very  great  importance 
that  this  fleet  should  be  destroyed, 
because,  if  it  managed  to  slip  out  and 

fet  off  to  the  West  Indies,  as  was 
nown  to  have  been  its  original  des- 
tination, vast  injury  might  be  done 
to  British  commerce.  l%ie  Board  of 
Admiralty  seem  to  have  held  this 
view  strongly,  and  they  seem  also  to 
have  been  aware  that  Lord  Gambler 
was  not  suited  for  such  a  service.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  had  Lord  Cochrane 
arrived  in  Enghmd  (a  bare  fortnight 
after  Lord  Gambier  nad  anchored  in 
Basque  Roads),  than  he  was  sent  for 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  consulted  by 
the  First  Lord  (Mulgrave)  as  to  the 
practicabiliW  or  destroying  or  dis- 
abling the  French  squadron.  Lord 
Mul^ve  further  stated  that  the 
opinion  of  various  naval  officers  as 
to  the  practicability  of  accomplish- 
ing that  object  bv  means  of  firesbips 
had  been  taken,  but  that  it  was  dis- 
couraging.  He  also  produced  a  letter 
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from  Lord  Oambier  plainly  indicat- 
ing reluctance  to  attempt  bombard- 
ing the  enemy's  fleet,  and  stating  that 
the  operation  of  fireships  *'ua  hor- 
rible mode  ofwarfarey  and  the  attempt 
hazardous,  if  not  det^ate^ 

** '  Yon  see,*  said  Lord  Mulgrave,  'that 
Lord  Gambler  will  not  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibili^  of  attack,  and  the  Ad- 
miralty is  not  dispoeed  to  bear  the  onus 
of  failure  by  meaoB  of  an  attack  by  fire- 
abipe,  however  desirous  they  may  be  that 
such  an  attack  should  be  made.' 

"  It  was  now  dear  to  me  why  I  had 
been  sent  for  to  the  Admiralty,  where 
not  a  word  of  approbation  of  my  previous 
services  was  uttered.  The  Channel  fleet 
had  been  doing  worse  than  nothing.  The 
nation  was  dissatisfied,  and  even  the 
existence  of  the  Ministry  was  at  stake. 
They  wanted  a  victoiy,  and  the  admiral 
commanding  plainly  told  them  he  would 
not  risk  a  defeat  Other  naval  officers 
had  been  consulted,  who  had  disapproved 
of  the  use  of  fireships,  and,  as  a  last  re- 
source, I  had  been  sent  for,  in  the  hope 
that  I  would  undertake  the  enterprise. 
If  this  were  successful,  the  fleet  would 
get  the  credit  which  would  thus  be  re- 
flected on  the  Ministry  ;  and  if  it  &iled, 
the  consequence  would  be  the  loss  of  my 
individual  reputation,  as  both  Ministry 
and  Commander-in-Chief  would  lay  the 
blame  on  me." 

This,  we  are  assured  by  Lord  Dun- 
donald,  was  his  instantaneous  reflec- 
tion on  receiving  the  above  communi- 
cation. As,  however,  he  was  familiar 
with  the  locality  and  anchorage,  and 
had  actually  devised  a  plan  of  attack, 
he  did  not  consider  himself  justified 
in  withholding  it  The  plan  was  a 
combination  of  explosion-vessels  of 
the  nature  of  floating  mines,  with 
fireships,  such  as  actually  was  car- 
ried into  effect  But  he  determined 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  exe- 
cution, and  stated  that  repeatedly, 
both  verbally  and  in  writing,  to  Lord 
Mulgrave,  on  the  ground  that,  being 
a  junior  officer,  his  appearing  in  the 
matter  would  excite  against  him  a 
great  degree  of  jealousy,  and  that 
Lord  Gambier  might  consider  it  pre- 
sumptuous iu  a  mere  captain  to  un- 
dertake what  he  had  not  hesitated 
to  describe  as  hazardous,  if  not  des- 
perate. The  Board,  however,  wotdd 
not  listen  to  his  objections;  Lord 
Mulgrave  promised  to  make  every- 
thing smooth  with  the  admind ;  and 
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Lord  Cochrane  sailed  in  the  Imp^ri- 
euse  for  Basque  Roads. 

We  have  entered  rather  fully  into 
this  matter,  because  we  observe  that 
the  generally  received  version  of  Lord 
Oochrane's  appointment  to  this  ser- 
vice is  very  oifferent  from  the  above. 
In  the  Annual  Register  for  1809  we 
find  the  following : — 

**  While  Lord  Gambier,  in  conformity 
to  the  instructions  which  he  had  received, 
was  considering  in  what  manner  the 
attack  might  b^  be  made  as  soon  as 
the  fireships  should  reach  him,  Lord 
Cochrane  returned  to  England  from  the 
coast  of  Catalonia,  where,  in  that  heroic 
spirit  ot  enterprise  by  which  he  is  so 
eminently  distinguished,  he  had  rendered 
signal  services  to  the  Spaniards.  In  bis 
interview  with  the  Boud  of  Admiralty 
the  expedition  which  was  then  fitting 
out  was  spoken  of,  and  he  was  told  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  French 
fleet  in  the  roads  of  the  Isle  of  Aix.  He 
replied,  that  it  was  a  service  very  easy  to 
be  accomplished.  Upon  this  the  question 
was  asked  him  if  he  would  undertake  it, 
and  he,  qf  course,  instantly  answered  yes. 
Lord  Cophrane,  therefore,  in  the  Im- 
p^rieuse,  joined  Lord  Gambier." 

Such  was  the  current  report  of  the 
time ;  and  it  goes  a  long  way  to  ex- 
plain not  only  the  singular  apathy 
exhibited  by  Lord  Qambier  during 
the  action,  but  the  evident  jealousy 
of  some  of  the  captains  senior  to 
Lord  Oochrane,  who  were  examined 
by  the  court-martial  afterwards  held 
upon  the  admiral  It  could  hardly 
be  otherwise.  Lord  Gambier  from  the 
first  had  expressed  himself  against 
an  attack,  either  by  way  of  bombard- 
ment or  by  sending  in  fireships,  so 
that  he  was  little  liKely  to  be  grati- 
fied by  the  successful  result  of  a  plan 
devised  and  carried  into  effect  by  a 
junior  ofiScer.  The  senior  captains 
also  regarded  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Cochrane  as  an  insult  to  the 
fleet 

"  Every  captain  was  my  senior,  and 
the  moment  my  plans  were  made  known, 
all  regarded  me  as  an  interloper,  sent  to 
take  the  credit  from  those  to  whom  it 
was  now  considered  legitimately  to  be- 
long. '  Why,  coifld  we  not  have  done 
this  as  well  as  Lord  Cochrane  1*  was  the 
general  cry  of  the  fleet,  and  the  question 
was  reasonable  ;  for  the  means  once 
devised,  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  carrying  them  out     Others  asked. 
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*  Why  did  not  Lord  Oambier  permit  us 
to  do  this  before  r  the  second  query 
taking  much  of  the  sting  from  the  first, 
as  regarded  myself,  by  laying  the  blame 
on  the  Commander-in-Chiel^ 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Ohannel  fleet 
was  then  in  a  state  of  almost  entire 
disorganisation,  Lord  (lambier  be- 
ing considered  by  many  as  utterly 
incompetent  for  command;  and  so 
little  was  his  authority  respected, 
that,  says  Lord  Dundonald,  "  the  ill- 
bumour  of  th6  fleet  found  an  exponent 
in  tbe  person  of  Admiral  Harvey,  a 
brave  Trafalgar  officer,  whose  abuse 
of  Lord  Gambler  to  his  face  was 
such  as  I  had  never  before  witnessed 
firom  a  subordinate.  Lord  Cochrane 
truly  found  bimself  in  the  position 
of  the  appointed  leader  of  a  des- 
perately forlorn  hope.  To  add  to 
these  embarrassments,  be  discovered 
that,  during  all  the  time  the  fleet 
had  lain  in  Basque  Roads,  no  sound- 
ings had  been  made,  so  as  to  as- 
certain the  depth  of  the  channels  or 
the  exact  position  of  the  shoals ! 

Nevertheless  he  set  himself  to  work 
with  an  enei^gy  which  nothing  could 
daunt.  He  collected  his  fireships, 
constructed  his  explosion  -  vessels  ; 
and,  if  allowed  to  proceed  in  his  own 
way,  and  select  his  own  opportunity, 
mignt  have  burned  the  whole  French 
fleet  without  giving  Lord  Ckunbier 
the  slightest  trouble.  But  Lord 
Gambler  chose  to  interfere,  just  when 
he  ought  not  to  have  done  so.  He 
would  not  sanction  the  attack  on  the 
night  proposed  by  Lord  Cochrane ;  so 
that  the  French  admiral,  alarmed  by 
the  arrival  of  tbe  fireships,  had  time 
to  turn  the  delay  to  account  by  alter- 
ing the  position  of  his  fleet,  so  as  to 
expose  it  to  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  danger.  The  French  de- 
pended very  much  upon  the  boom, 
which  they  thought  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient protection  against  fireships ; 
but  thev  had  not  calculated  upon 
the  employment  of  explosion-vessels, 
which,  indeed,  they  could  hardly  do, 
seeing  that  these  were  the  invention 
of  Lord  Cochrane. 

On  the  night  of  tbe  11th  of  April, 
tbe  wind  blowing  hard,  and  the  sea 
being  high,  Lord  Cochrane  was  at 
last  permitted  to  make  the  attack. 
The  service  being  a  desperate  one, 
as   the  manning  and   conduct   of 


fireships  ever  must  be,  it  was  left 
to  volunteers ;  but  a  sufficiency  of 
officers  and  men  came  forward  for 
the  purpose.  The  Imp^euse  stood 
in  to  the  edge  of  a  shoal,  where  she 
anchored,  with  one  of  the  two  ex- 
plosion-vessels prepared  by  Lord 
Cochrane,  made  fast  to  her  stem ;  it 
being  his  intention,  after  having 
fired  the  first,  to  return  for  the  other, 
to  be  used  as  circumstances  might 
suggest.  Three  frigates  were  an- 
chored at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Imp^riense,  to  receive  the  crews  of 
the  fireships  on  their  return.  Lord 
Cochrane  bad  also  contemplated  that 
their  position  there  would  enable 
them  to  support  the  boats  of  the 
fleet,  which  snould  have  been  ready 
to  assist  the  fireships.  "  But,"  savs 
he,  with  significant  brevitv,  "the 
boats  of  the  fleet  were  not,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  made  use  of  at  alL** 

The  idea  of  a  naval  conflict  is  al- 
ways, we  think,  more  appalling  than 
that  of  a  landward  battle.  The 
concentration  of  the  artillery — the 
narrow  space — the  shattering  of 
splinters— and  the  consciousness  that 
the  deep  sea  yawns  below,  must  try 
tbe  nerves  more  severely,  though 
they  may  excite  the  brain  more 
strongly  than  a  contest  upon  mother 
earth.  But  when  we  add  to  that 
the  horrors  of  a  midnight  attack, 
made  in  vessels  charged  with  every 
kind  of  combustible  and  explosive 
material,  passing  through  a  storm  of 
shot  and  ^ell  from  a  hostile  battery, 
the  imagination  can  picture  nothing 
more  terrible. 

Accompanied  by  one  lieutenant 
(Bissel)  and  four  seamen.  Lord 
Cochrane  went  on  board  the  largest 
of  the  explosion-vessels,  containing 
fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  powder, 
several  hundred  shells,  and  nearly 
three  thousand  hand-gi«nades.  The 
fireships  were  to  follow.  Drifting 
througn  the  darkness,  the  gallant  six 
soon  neared  the  estimated  position  of 
the  French  ships,  and  Lord  Cochrane 
having  kindled  with  his  own  hand 
the  port  fires,  they  hurried  into  tbe 
boat,  and  pulled  away  for  their  lives, 
with  a  strong  wind  and  sea  against 
them,  which  materially  retarded  their 
progress. 

"  To  our  consternation,  the  fuses, 
which  bad  been  constructed  to  bum 
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fifteen  minuteB,  lasted  little  more  than 
half  that  time,  when  the  veeeel  blew  up, 
filling  the  air  with  shells,  grenades,  and 
rockets ;  whilst  the  downward  and  la- 
teral force  of  the  explosion  raised  a  soli- 
tary mountain  of  water,  from  the  bresd^- 
ing  of  which  in  all  directions  our  little 
boat  narrowly  escaped  being  swamped. 
In  one  respect  it  was,  perhaps,  fortunate 
for  us  that  the  fuses  did  not  burn  the 
time  calculated,  as,  from  the  little  way 
we  had  made  affainst  the  strong  wind 
and  tide,  the  rockets  and  shells  from  the 
exploded  vessel  went  over  us.  Had  we 
been  in  the  line  of  their  descent  at  the 
moment  of  explosion,-  our  destruction 
from  the  shower  of  shells  and  other 
missiles  would  have  been  inevitable. 

"The  explosion-vessel  did  her  work 
well,  the  effect  constituting  one  of  the 
grandest  artificial  spectacles  imaginable. 
For  a  moment  the  sky  was  red  with  the 
lurid  glare  arising  from  the  simultane- 
ous ignition  of  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of 
powder.  On  this  gigantic  fiash  subsid- 
ing, the  air  seemed  alive  with  shells, 
grenades,  rockets,  and  masses  of  timber, 
the  wreck  of  the  shattered  vessel ;  whilst 
the  water  was  strewn  with  spars  shaken 
out  of  the  enormous  boom,  on  which, 
according  to  the  subsequent  testimony 
of  Captam  Protean,  whose  frigate  lay 
just  within  the  boom,  the  ve&eel  had 
brought  up  before  she  exploded.  The 
sea  was  convulsed  as  by  an  earthquake, 
rising,  as  has  been  said,  in  a  huge  wave, 
on  whose  crest  our  boat  was  lifted  like 
a  cork,  and  as  suddenly  dropped  into  a 
vast  trough,  out  of  which,  as  it  closed  upon 
us  with  the  rush  of  a  whirlpool,  none 
expected  to  emerge.  The  skill  of  the 
boat's  crew,  however,  overcame  the 
threatened  danger,  which  passed  away 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  nothing  but  a  heavy  rolling  sea 
had  to  be  encountered,  all  having  again 
become  silence  and  dartcness." 

The  explosion  of  the  monster 
bomb  was  effectual  in  shattering  the 
boom,  and  opening  a  clear  way  for 
.  the  passage  of  the  nreships ;  but  un- 
fortunately these  were  not  coi\duct- 
ed  by  such  steady  hands  as  guided 
the  other.  Out  of  twenty  fireships, 
five  only  reached  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, and  these  did  no  damage.  The 
fuses  were  kindled  far  too  soon,  and 
some  were  brought  to  on  a  wrong 
tack,  and  passed  to  windward  of  the 
French  fleet  One  actually  bore 
down  upon  the  Imp^rieuse,  rery 
nearly  setting  fire  to  her,  and.  to  the 
infinite  mortification  of  Lord  Coch- 


rane, compelling  the  abandonment  of 
the  other  explosion-vessel,  which,  had 
a  single  spark  lighted  on  it,  wouid 
have  blown  the  frigate  into  atoms. 
But  the  appearance  alone  of  the  fire- 
ships  struck  terror  and  confiision  into 
the  enemy.  They  cut  their  cables 
and  drifted  ashore. 

**  At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  not  a  spar  of  the  boom  was  any- 
where visible,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  Foudroyant  and  Cassard,  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  were  helplessly 
aground.  The  former  of  these  ships  lying 
out  of  the  sweep  of  the  tide,  and  being 
therefore  out  of  danger  from  the  fire- 
ships,  appeared  not  to  have  cut  her  cable ; 
and  the  Cassard,  which  had  at  first  done 
so,  again  brought  up  about  two  cables' 
lengUi  from  the  Foudroyant. 

"  With  these  exceptions  every  vessel 
of  the  enemy's  fleet  was  ashore.  The 
flag-ship  of  Admiral  Allemand,  L'Oo^n, 
three-decker,  drawing  the  most  water, 
lay  outermost  on  the  north-west  edge  of 
the  Palles  shoal,  nearest  the  deep  water, 
where  she  was  most  exposed  to  attack  ; 
whilst  all,  by  the  fall  of  the  tide,  were 
lying  on  their  bilge,  with  their  bot- 
toms completely  exposed  to  shot,  and 
therefore  beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 
sistance." 

Then  was  the  time  for  Lord  €Um- 
bier  to  have  stood  in.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  fleet  in  that  posi- 
tion was  certain,  provided  the  attack 
was  immediatelv  made,  but  the  re- 
turn of  the  flood-tide  would  liberate 
the  stranded  ships.  Lord  Cktmbier, 
however,  was  fourteen  miles  away, 
and  maae  no  symptom  of  stirring  ! 
In  vain  did  the  maddened  Cochrane 
make  successive  signals — *'  All  the 
enemy's  ships,  except  two,  are  on 
shore — "  The  enemy's  ships  can  be 
destroyed"—"  Half  the  fleet  can  de- 
stroy the  enemy*'— "The  frigates 
alone  can  destroy  the  enemy"— *^The 
enemy  is  preparing  to  heave  ofil"  No 
reply  was  vouch^ed,  save  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  signals  had 
been  observed ! 

Five  hours  of  most  precious  time 
were  thus  lost,  but  at  11  a.m.  the 
British  fleet  did  weigh,  and  stood  in 
for  Aix  Roads.  By  this  time  the  tide 
was  flowing,  and  the  French  ships 
making  every  exertion  to  heave  off; 
still  the  bulk  of  them  was  aground  : 
but  to  the  amaeement  and  despair  of 
Cochrane,  the  British  fleets  after  ap* 
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proaching  within  seven  or  eight  miles 
of  the  grounded  ships,  again  came  to 
anchor ! 

Stung  almost  to  frenzy  by  the 
thought  that  the  enemy  would  escape, 
and  resolute  to  do  his  duty  to  nis 
country,  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
duct of  others,  Cochrane  ordered  the 
anchor  of  the  Imp6rieuse  to  be  hove, 
and  drifted  stern-foremost  towards 
the  enemy.  Running  the  gauntlet 
of  the  batteries  without  sustaining 
any  damage,  and  making  sail  afler 
the  nearest  of  the  enemy's  escaping 
vessels,  he  signalled,  "  £nemy  supe- 
rior to  chasing  ship,  but  inferior  to 
the  fleet,"  ana,  "  In  want  of  assist- 
ance," hoping  by  the  last  signal  to 
shame  Gambler  into  activity.  And 
sure  enough  assistance  was  required  : 
for  the  Calcutta,  a  French  ship  still 
aground,  having  fired  at  the  Imp6ri- 
euse,  Cochrane  shortened  sail,  re- 
turned the  fire,  dropped  anchor,  and 
engaged  at  once  tnree  vesseliv^the 
Calcutta,  the  Aquilon,  ani  the  Ville 
de  Varsovie.  After  this  Lord  Gam- 
bier  could  not  remain  passive,  so 
several  ships  were  sent  in  to  Coch- 
rane's  assistance.  On  seeing  this  the 
crew  of  the  Calcutta  abandoned  her, 
and  she  became  prize  to  the  Imp6ri- 
euse.  The  aiding  ships  turned  their 
fire  ujjon  the  other  two  vessels,  the 
Imp^rieusexlesisting,  as  by  this  time 
the  crew  were  thoroughly  exhausted 
by  fatigue.  They  struck  in  less  than 
a  couple  of  hours.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  Calcutta  was  set  on  fire, 
and  the  crew  of  the  Tonnerre,  a 
French  ship  which  was  not  attack- 
ed, set  fire  to  her,  and  escaped  in 
their  boats.  Both  these  vessels  blew 
up. 

So  closed  the  night.  Before  day- 
break a  light  was  shown  from  the 
squadron  to  recall  the  ships  that  had 
been  sent  in.  They  obeyed,  having  first 
set  fire  to  the  French  line-of-battle 
ships  Aquilon  and  Ville  de  Varsovie  ; 
an  act,  say  sLord  Dundonald,  for  which 
there  was  not  the  slightest  necessity, 
as  they  could  easily  have  been  got 
off.  But  there  were  still  two  ships 
aground,  the  Fondroyant  and  the 
Cassard,  both  which  could  be  taken, 
or  at  all  events  destroyed ;  and  these 
Cochrane  determined  to  attack.  Hail- 
ing the  Indefatigable,  he  asked  her 
captain  if  he  would  aid  in  the  at- 


tempt, but  he,  obedient  to  the  signal 
of  recall,  refused.  Of  different  staff 
was  the  captain  of  the  Pallas,  the 
present  Admiral  Sir  George  F.  Sey- 
mour, who,  without  waitmg  to  be 
asked,  hailed  the  Imp^rieuse,  and 
offered  to  abide  by  Cochrane.  The 
Pallas  anchored,  and  four  brigs  fol- 
lowed the  example. 

The  fire  of  the  Calcutta  had  mate- 
rially damaged  the  Imp^rieuse,  which 
required,  before  r^commencingaction, 
to  have  the  shot-holes  stopped  and 
aportion  of  the  riggbg  repaired. 
While  this  was*  going  on.  Lord  Coch- 
rane ordered  the  only  bomb-vessel 
with  him  to  fire  on  the  French  ships, 
which,  having  thrown  eveiytliing 
overboard,  were  now  pressing  sail  to 
get  up  the  Charente ;  out  at  the  first 
shot  a  signal  of  recall  was  hoisted. 
To  this  Cochrane  replied,  "The 
enemy  can  be  destroyed;**  but  no 
notice  was  taken  of  that  Shortly 
afterwards  a  boat  was  sent  with  a 
letter  of  recall  from  Lord  Gambler, 
commencing  thus,  "You  have  done 
your  part  so  admirably  that  I  will 
not  suffer  you  to  tarnish  it  by  at- 
tempting impossibilities,  which  I 
think,  as  well  as  those  captains  who 
have  come  from  you,  any  further 
effort  to  destroy  those  ships  would 
be.  You  must  therefore  loin  as 
soon  as  you  can  With  the  bombs,**  <Src. 
Had  the  letter  ended  here,  there 
could  have  been  no  dubiety  as  to  its 
meaning,  but,  as  if  to  justify  the  current 
report  that  he  was  little  better  than 
an  old  woman,  Lord  Gambler  added 
this  postscript  —  "I  have  ordered 
three  Drigs  and  two  rocket- vessels  to 
join  you,  with  which,  and  the  bomb, 
you  may  make  an  attack  on  the  ship 
that  is  aground  on  the  Palles,  or  to- 
wards lie  Madame,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  will  succeed;  and  I  am 
anxious  that  you  should  come  to  me, 
as  I  insh  to  send  you  to  England  as 
soon  as  possible.  You  must,  there- 
fore, come  as  soon  as  the  tide  turns." 
Thus  discouraged  and  peri)lexed  by 
contradictory  and  irreconcilable  in- 
structions. Lord  Cochrane  simply  re- 
turned for  answer  that  the  ships  on 
shore  cou/dbe  destroyed ;  but  he  did 
nothing  more  that  day,  and  next 
morning  he  was  peremptorily  re- 
called. 

We  need  not  pursue   the   story 
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iiirther,  for  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  whole  merit  of  what 
was  done  was  due  to  Lord  Cochrane. 
He  was  the  deviser  of  the  explosion- 
yessel,  by  means  of  which  the  boom 
was  shivered  to  pieces,  and  the  fire- 
ships  allowed  to  pass  in,  which  was 
the  real  cause  or  the  grounding  of 
the  enemy's  ships.  He  fired  that 
explosion-vessel  with  his  own  hand 
— a  frightful  risk,  almost  without  a 
parallel,  if  we  except  the  similar 
achievement  of  Constantine  Eanaris 
in  the  Greek  war  of  independence. 
Alone,  and  unsupported,  ne  stood 
into  iix  Roads,  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  batteries,  and  engi^ed  three 
ships  at  once  before  a  single  British 
vessel  came  to  his  assistance.  One 
of  these  he  took  unaided.  He  re- 
mained behind  after  the  supporting 
vessels  had  been  recalled ;  and  who 
can  doubt  that,  but  for  the  perversity 
of  Lord  Gambier,  he  woula  have  in- 
flicted far  greater  damage?  As  it 
was,  the  French  fleet  was  partly  de- 
stroyed and  altogether  crippled ;  for 
the  vessels  whicn  went  asnore  and 
escaped  conflagration  were  so  injured 
as  to  require  a  thorough  repair  be- 
fore they  could  be  sent  to  sea ;  and 
of  two  more,  the  TourviUe.  74,  was 
wrecked  up  the  river,  and  tne  L'ln- 
dienne  frirate  was  burned  at  its 
mouth  by  the  crew,  lest  it  should  fall 
into  the  nands  of  the  British. 

Compare  that  with  the  dastardly 
conduct  of  Lord  Gambier— for  really 
it  would  be  an  abuse  of  words  to 
term  it  otherwise  —  and  then  who 
can  attach  blame  to  Lord  Cochrane 
for  intimating  to  the  Admiralty  his 
intention  of  opposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  that  most  ancient  and  fishlike  of 
admirals?  For  what  was  he  to  receive 
thanks  ?  He  had  set  hb  face  against 
the  employment  of  fireships— the 
idea  of  explosion-vessels  was  far  be- 
yond his  capacity  and  understanding 
— ^he  refused  Lord  Cochrane  leave  to 
make  his  attempt  when  wind  and 
weather  suited,  and  before  the  enemy 
had  taken  the  alarm— after  the  way 
was  opened  and  the  French  vessels 


grounded,  he  delayed  standing  in 
until  the  best  opportunity  had  gone 
by ;  and  when  he  did  stand  in,  it  was 
to  anchor  uselessly  out  of  gun  shot 
He  did  certainly,  at  the  last,  send 
some  assistance  to  Cochrane,  when 
engaged  in  unequal  combat ;  but  that 
hardly  can  be  called  a  virtue,  for  he 
had  the  example  and  fate  of  Byng 
before  him ;  and  had  Cochrane  per- 
ished that  day,  and  the  Imp6rieuse 
been  taken  without  an  attempt  at 
rescue,  it  would  be  a  bold  thmg  to 
aver  that  the  year  1809  might  not 
have  exhibited  a  parallel  spectacle  to 
that  of  1767.  And,  finally,  he  lost 
not  a  moment  in  recalling  the  at- 
tacking ships  of  the  squadron,  leaving 
the  victory  incomplete. 

We  need  not  enter  into  further 
details.  The  review  of  this  volume 
has  been  to  us  a  labour  of  love ;  for 
although  we  do  not  always  coincide 
in  opinion  with  the  noble  author, 
and  have  not  hesitated  to  say  so,  we 
hold  him  most  reverently,  and  fer- 
vently do  we  trust  that  his  honoured 
age  may  be  prolonged.  Age.  indeed, 
has  descended  on  him  as  silkily  and 
softly  as  the  first  slight  sprinklmg  of 
snow  that  gives  indication  of  the 
coming  of  the  winter.  Scarcely,in  the 
more  detailed  narrative,  do  we  per- 
ceive its  presence  ;  and  when  he 
warms  witn  warlike  recollections,  it 
disappears  as  on  the  cone  of  Vesu- 
vius. Very  few  men  there  are,  or 
ever  were,  who  at  his  years  would 
have  attempted  such  a  task— not  one, 
so  far  as  we  know  or  remember,  who 
could  have  performed  it  with  such 
accuracy  and  spirit  Literature  and 
history  alike  will  sudtain  a  great  loss 
if  this  autobiography  is  not  com- 
pleted ;  and  we  trust  that  Lord  Dun- 
donald  may  be  spared  to  give  us 
another,  if  not  a  third  volume,  and 
that  we  (id  est,  the  writer  of  this 
article,  wnose  naval  rank  is  nearer 
that  of  his  Lordship  than  he  may  be 
aware),  may  survive  to  review  the 
same,  and  give  it  as  hearty  com- 
mendation as  we  bestow  on  the  frag- 
mentary portion  which  has  appeared. 
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BOBEBT  BITBNS. 

All  hearts  are  his— with  high  and  low, 
The  Doon  in  fancy  seems  to  flow 

To  music  all  its  own  : 
The  villa^  maiden  to  his  lays 
Her  simple,  artless  homage  pays — 

The  Queen  upon  the  tmrone  ! 

All  that  the  cottage-hearth  endears— 
All  that  can  move  to  mirth  or  tears. 

In  his  sweet  song  combine : 
And  pictured  there  with  simplest  grace, 
Old  times  and  manners  we  may  trace 

In  ev'ry  living  line. 

And  need  we  say  that,  in  his  page 
Are  strains  that  must,  from  age  to  age, 

When  clouds  are  in  her  sky, 
Speak  to  his  country's  glowing  heart, 
And  bid  her  ever  act  her  part, 

As  in  the  days  gone  by ! 

Nor  upon  earth  alone  he  reigns. 
Nor  heaven  alone  on  his  domains 

Shines  with  wide-spreading  rav ; 
But  things  unearthly  and  of  night. 
And  lighted  by  no  Iieav'nlt/  light. 

His  mighty  spell  obey ! 

And  never  can  it  be  forgot. 
That  hard  as  was  our  poet's  lot. 

Left  in  cold  want  to  pine. 
No  poor  and  servile  arts  he  knew, 
But  ever  to  himself  was  true, 

And  to  his  art  divine. 

No  fear  that  Time  with  men  like  him. 
The  radiance  of  Fame  should  dim — 

And  for  this  simple  cause- 
That  Time  has,  happilv,  no  force 
To  change  the  onward,  even  course 

Of  Nature  and  her  laws. 

"  The  daisy."  therefore,  still  must  grow— 
The  hiDs  where  Lugab  loves  to  flow, 

Still  meet  "  the  winter  sun  " — 
And  Nature's  poet  still  must  hold. 
Amidst  her  streams  and  '*  mountsons  old,'* 

The  place  that  he  has  won ! 
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TBB  LUCK  or  LADYSMSDE.— PAST  XIL 


OHAPTIR  XXXY.— OIUUO. 


If  there  had  been  any  doubt  re- 
maining in  the  minds  of  Foliot  and 
the  Abbot  as  to  Prior  Hugh's  compli- 
city in  the  attempted  abduction  of 
the  Lady  Giadice,  it  was  speedily  set 
at  rest  as  soon  as  they  were  enabled 
to  hear  her  own  story.  Nothing 
would  have  induced  her,  she  assured 
the  superior,  to  have  quitted  the  pro- 
tection of  the  abbey  walls  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  the  personal  assurance  of 
the  prior  that  Longchamp  himself 
had  sent  an  escort  for  her,  in  order 
that  she  might  join  him  at  Hunting- 
don—an assertion  which  had  been 
backed  by  a  pretended  letter  which 
he  had  shown  her  as  from  the  abbot 
himself.  Of  the  other  agents  in  the 
attempt  she  declared  herself  wholly 
ignorant:  so  far  as  her  alarm  had 
permitted  her  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  men  who  had  sprung  upon  the 
boat  after  it  crossed  the  stream,  she 
had  no  previous  recollection  of  their 
persons,  though  one  voice  amongthem 
seemed  famifiar  to  her.  She  was  un- 
willing, indeed,  to  speak  at  all  upon 
this  p{ui  of  the  affair,  and  coloured  and 
trembled  so  painfullv  at  the  abbot's 
questioning,  kind  and  considerate  as 
it  was,  that  he  soon  forbore  to  press 
it  Her  own  suspicions  pointed,  no 
doubt,  to  the  same  quarter  as  before. 
It  scarcely  needed  the  additional  fact 
of  Waryn's  having  followed  the  party 
of  horsemen  from  Huntingdon,  to  in- 
dicate Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi  as  the 
principal  in  this  second  outrage,  whe- 
ther he  were  actually  present  or  not. 

The  suspicion  was  reduced  to  a 
certainty  before  nightfall  The  poor 
tirewoman,  as  to  whose  fate  Qladice 
had  been  in  such  painful  anxiety, 
reached  the  abbey,  half-dead  with 
terror  and  fatigue,  a  few  hours  after 
the  abbof  s  arrival  It  would  have 
been  long  before  the  terrified  Bertha 
could  have  made  her  stor^  sufficiently 
intelligible,  had  not  her  listeners  been 
prepared  to  supply  its  defects,  and 
interpret  its  confusion,  from  their 
own  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the 
past  night  The  two  Benedictines, 
who  hM  been  Gladice's  companions 


in  the  boat,  had  pushed  off  up  the 
stream  at  the  first  alarm  from  Foliot's 
party,  carrying  the  girl  with  them. 
Her  mouth  had  been  tightly  muffled 
from  the  first  to  prevent  her  shrieks 
from  attracting  notice,  and  in  this 
state  they  had  conveyed  her  some 
distance  up  the  river.  They  had 
themselves  landed  on  the  side  next 
the  abbev  (where  Waiyn  had  found 
the  boat),  after  leaving  the  girl  on 
the  other  bank,  bidding  her  taJce  her 
way  back  to  Willan's  Hope,  and 
threatening  her  with  vengeance  if 
she  again  made  her  appearance  at 
the  monastery.  To  Wman's  Hope, 
accordingly,  as  her  nearest  safe  re- 
fuge, poor  Bertha  had  striven  to  find 
her  way,  but,  frightened  and  bewild- 
ered as  she  was,  had  lost  herself  in 
the  flooded  meadows,  and  been  found 
at  daylight  lying  utterly  chilled  and 
exhausted,  and  carried-  into  a  swine- 
herd's hut  From  thence,  as  soon  as 
her  strength  was  partially  recovered, 
she  had  made  her  wav  back  to  Ri- 
velsby.  thinking  that  there  alone  she 
could  near  tidings  of  her  young  mis- 
tress, and  not  having  the  courage,  in- 
deed, to  return  to  Dame  Elf  hild  with 
such  a  miserable  story.  She  had  dis- 
tinguished Foliot's  voice  as  one  of 
those  who  had  come  to  the  rescue : 
and  though  her  captors  had  hurriea 
her  from  the  spot  before  she  could  tell 
what  the  issue  had  been,  this  recol- 
lection had  given  her  some  hope  of 
her  lady's  safety.  Another  voice,  too, 
she  had  recognised  very  distinctly 
amongst  their  assailants ;  it  was  that 
of  Sir  Nicholas' foreign  esquire,  whom 
she  had  seen  more  than  once  at  Wil- 
lan's  Hope.  It  was  a  reminiscence, 
it  appeared,  in  which  poor  Bertha 
was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  *  for 
Dubois,  whose  conversational  talents 
ahmost  equalled  his  master's,  had  in- 
gratiated himself  considerably  with 
the  maiden  during  his  visit  there : 
partly,  no  doubt,  under  the  natural 
attraction  of  a  aimpled  cheek  and 
blue  eyes ;  but  mainly,  it  must  be 
conceded  to  the  Gascon's  practical 
and  business-like  habits,  in  the  hope 
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to  extract  from  her,  in  their  confi- 
dential moments,  some  account  of 
the  Btranger  lady  who  he  had  heard 
was  lying  sick  there  —  whom  he 
thought  it  possible  (after  Sir  Nicho- 
las* story  of  the  vision  in  Cuthwin's 
hut)  to  identify  with  Isola — ^but  of 
whom  Bertha  had  very  little  to  tell, 
and,  remembering  her  lady*s  ii\junc- 
tions,  was  prudent  enough  not  to 
communicate  even  the  little  she  knew. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  suited 
his  own  leisure  and  convenience,  the 
swineherd  who  had  given  her  shelter 
had  carried  some  distorted  version  of 
the  ^I's  tale  to  the  old  tower ;  and 
within  an  hour  or  two  of  Bertha's 
reappearance  at  the  abbey,  Gladice 
was  not  a  little  cheered  and  comfort- 
ed by  the  arrival  of  her  aunt  under 
the  trustv  guard  of  old  Wareuger. 
Dame  Elmild,  whose  aflfection  for  her 
niece  was  strong  and  genuine,  had 
lost  no  time  in  setting  out  in  person 
for  Rivelsby,  in  order  to  ascertain  at 
once  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
alarming  intelli^nce  which  had 
reached  her.  If  it  should  prove  (as 
she  could  not  help  suspectmg)  that 
Le  Hardi  had  been  the  originator  of 
this  unscrupulous  attempt,  she  had 
resolved  herself  to  seek  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  and  demand  redress ;  for  though 
she  had  favoured  the  knight's  suit  so 
long  as  it  was  carried  on  according 
to  the  laws  of  knighthood  and  cour- 
tesy, and  might  even  have  looked 
with  indulgence  upon  some  act  of 
lover-like  boldness  which  mi^ht  serve 
to  overcome  scruples  which  she 
thought  unreasonable,  her  love  for 
Qladice  was  too  real  not  to  recoil  with 
abhorrence  from  any  actual  outrage 
upon  her  feelings ;  and  the  forcing  a 
maiden  from  the  protection  of  tne 
church  was  a  deed  which  bore  a  very 
different  aspect  in  her  eyes,  from 
winning  the  same  fair  prize  in  any 
lawful  combat.  It  only  needed  to 
have  seen  the  tears  of  joy  with  which 
they  embraced  each  other,  when  she 
found  her  still  unharmed  within  the 
friendly  walls  of  Rivelsby,  to  be  as- 
sured that,  however  the  elder  and 
the  younger  might  differ  in  some  of 
their  views  of  love  and  marriage, 
there  was  a  hearty  sympathy  between 
the  twa  It  was  not  difficult  to  pre- 
vail upon  Dame  Elfhild  to  remain  for 
the  present  as  the  abbot's  guest :  if 
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peril  was  at  hand,  she  was  ^nite  con- 
tent to  share  it  with  her  niece ;  and 
though  the  old  seneschal  insisted  on 
retumingto  his  vacant  charge  at 
Willan's  Hope--his  fear  of  incurring 
Sir  Godfrey's  displeasure  coinciding, 
in  this  case,  witn  his  sense  of  strict 
military  duty— yet  he  consented  to 
leave  blehiud  him  at  the  abbey,  as  a 
personal  guard  for  his  mistress,  half- 
andozen  stout  retainers,  who*  formed 
a  very  welcome  reinforcement  to  the 
little  garrison. 

The  abbot  had  already  visited  the 
infirmary  in  company  with  Foliot.  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  some  further 
information  from  the  wounded  pri- 
soners whom  the  charity  of  the  Ben^ 
dictines  had  carried  into  the  monas- 
tery. They  found  that  one  of  them 
was  already  dead.  The  other  still 
lay  speechless ;  an  arrow  had  pierced 
through  both  cheeks,  wounding  the 
tongue  in  its  passage.  It  had  been 
found  also,  upon  examination,  that 
he  had  been  badly  wounded  in  the 
side.  As  he  lay  upon  his  pallet,  his 
head  and  face  carefully  bandi^ed  by 
the  good  brethren's  hands,  Waiyn 
fancied  that  he  recognised  the  pale 
and  swollen  features,  but  could  not 
call  to  mind  where  or  when  he  had 
seen  them.  The  wounded  man's  eyes 
were  closed,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
sleeping ;  and  as  they  round  he  had 
not  spoken,  save  in  raremonosyllables, 
and  that  with  apparent  difficulty, 
since  he  had  been  carried  in,  the 
abbot  and  his  companion  withdrew 
without  subjecting  their  prisoner  to 
any  attempt  at  examination. 

Rivelsby  had  other  additions  to 
its  guests  that  evening.  Father 
Giacomo  had  arrived  there  safely 
towards  nightfall  with  his  young 
charge,  who  was  welcomed  back 
amongst  the  brotherhood  with  hearty 
delight.  Giulio's  reappearance,  in  the 
present  troubled  state  of  their  affairs, 
was  a  visible  and  wholesome  relief 
both  to  the  monks  and  their  superior. 
Abbot  Martin  had  bidden  most  of 
the  officers  of  the  house  to  his  private 
table  at  supper  hour,  in  celebration 
of  his  safe  return  to  them,  and  with 
the  desire  to  efface  as  far  as  possible 
the  painful  feelings  which  might  have 
been  caused  by  the  prior^s  treachery 
and  disgrace.  If  others  of  the  fiu- 
temity  had  been  privy  to  his  designs 
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— and  Uie  abbot  oonld  i|ot  oonoeal 
from  himself  that  it  must  have  been 
80,  at  least  to  some  extent—  he  tnuted 
that  the  disaffection  was  confined  to 
a  few,  and  hayinfl:  secured  the  chief 
criminal,  was  willing  to  spare  him- 
self the  pain  of  detecting  and  punish- 
ing the  accomplices.  Sut  the  meal 
wculd  have  been  a  very  restrained 
and  che^ess  one,  but  for  Giulio's 
presence.  Happily  unconscious  of 
the  mutual  embarrassment  and  dis- 
trust which  kept  many  of  his  elders 
silent — some  firom  self-accusation, 
others  from  the  fear  of  being  wrong- 
fully suspected— the  boy  conversed 
freely  with  all,  and  often  senred  as 
a  valuable  medium  for  the  flagging 
conversation.  Even  Andrew  the  sa- 
crist was  grave  bevond  his  wont, 
or  found  the  atmosphere  too  uncon- 
genial to  venture  upon  the  mildest 
of  his  usual  jests,  though  he  sate 
next  sub-prior  Simon,  who  supplied 
unfailing  capital  as  a  subject,  the 
more  vfuuable  because  he  was  him- 
self unconscious  of  the  application, 
and  though  the  abbot  was  not  wont 
to  check  such  sallies  unless  they 
threatened  to  pass  the  bounds  of 
good-humour.  Waryn  Foliot  was 
plainly  infected  with*  the  prevailing 
restramt,  and  was  as  silent  as  any  of 
the  party :  either  his  thoughts  were 
occupied  by  the  cares  of  his  new  po- 
sition (for  the  abbot  had  claimed  nis 
services  as  aide-de-camp  in  the  some- 
what delicate  office  of  managing 
Danneguin  and  his  troop),  or  he 
missed  the  elo<)uent  eyes  which 
bad  that  •morning  thanked  him 
for  his  good  service  of  the  night 
past  Dame  Eifhild,  indeed,  whose 
spirits  rose  with  emergencies,  would 
fain  have  had  her  niece  grace  the 
su{)erior^s  table  with  her  presence, 
which  she  represented  as  an  act  of 
gratitude  and  duty;  but  Gladice 
might  well  be  excused  if  she  felt 
unequal  to  a  public  appearance,  and 
the  elder  lady  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  sup  in  private  also.  It 
might,  indeed,  have  been  the  fluent 
converse  of  the  latter  which  Foliot 
missed,  for  she  had  been  most  liberal 
in  her  professions  of  gratitude  on  her 
niece's  behalf,  whereas  Gladice  her- 
self had  scarce  bestowed  five  words 
on  him.  But  Giulio  talked  to  all 
who  were  within  reach   to  listen. 
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The  sad  and  anxious  face  which  the 
abbot  himself  wore  at  intervals,  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  set  the  othera 
at  their  ease,  brightened  into  a  smile 
as  often  as  he  addressed  the  little 
guest  who  sat  on  his  left  hand,  or 
replied  to  his  frequent  remarks  and 
inquiries.  Favourite  as  he  had  been 
with  them  all  during  his  brief  so- 
journ amongst  them,  the  brethren  of 
jEUveLsby  had  never  yet  had  such  oc- 
casion to  bless  the  innocent  eyes  and 
fearless  smile  which  had  lighted  the 
gloom  of  the  cloister,  as  on  that 
evening  of  a  day  of  trouble,  when 
the  bo/s  bright  looks  and  bold  words 
at  once  reheved  and  rebuked  the 
suspicions  and  jealousies  of  man- 
hood. 

The  superior  was  not  sorry  to  bring 
to  an  early  close  a  banquet  so  unlike 
his  usual  genial  though  temperate 
horoitalities.  Giacomo  followed  him 
to  his  apartment  with  the  boy,  for 
whom  Wolfert  was  to  give  up  agjiin 
his  little  chamber  in  the  walL  The 
Italian  had  consented  to  this  ar- 
rangement at  the  abbot's  special 
request. 

**  Bear  with  me  in  this,"  he  said, 
as  he  kissed  the  boy's  fair  curls  be- 
fore {^ing  with  him  for  the  night; 
"he  is  a  comfort  to  me  in  this 
trouble;  and.  unreasonable  as  it 
seems,  I  think  I  could  not  rest  to- 
night unless  I  had  personal  assurance 
of  nis  safety.** 

"  Be  it  so,  my  lord  abbot,  be  it  so," 
replied  the  other,  with  a  sad  smile. 
"  I  have  learnt  to  acknowledge  that 
you  have  a  better  claim  to  his  love 
than  I.  He  should  rest  well  here, 
living  or  dead,**  he  continued  in  a 
low  tone,  "for  they  of  his  blood  sleep 
passing  sound  at  Rivelsby.** 

"What  say  you?"  exclaimed  the 
abbot,  starting  as  he  closed  the  door 
of  the  boy*s  resting-place ;  "  who  is 
the  child,  then?  speak— I  have  had 
patience  long." 

"You  have— yet  I  did  but  with- 
hold the  knowledge  while  I  thought 
it  would  harm  you.  He  is  the  lord 
of  Ladysmede,  by  King  Richard's 
grace." 

"How?"  said  the  churchman; 
"  whose  son  is  he  ?" 

"He  is  the  child  of  Miles  de 
Burgh." 

"Say  you  so  indeed?"  said  the 
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abbot ;  ^the  son  of  noble  Sir  Miles, 
mine  own  friend  and  comrade  I— alas ! 
in  days  that  were.  We  rode  together 
as  escjuires  to  King  Henry.  I  buckled 
on  his  spurs  the  day  he  was  made 
knight,**  continued  the  churchman, 
warming  with  the  reminiscences  of 
his  youtn ;  "  I  was  as  proud  as  if  the 
honour  had  been  mine  own!  But 
doth  Sir  Godfrey  know  of  this  T 

''He  does." 

''And  would  withhold  from  him 
his  lawful  rights  r 

"  It  seems  so.  Listen,"  continued 
the  Italian,  fixing  his  dark  eyes  upon 
the  abbot,  and  speaking  in  his  most 
earnest  tone ;  "  I  would  do  Sir  God- 
frey no  wrong.  I  will  be  just  to  him, 
and  to  others,  if  I  can.  Let  him  be 
what  he  may,  he  is  not  more  guilty 
than  the  man  who  stands  before  you. 
For  years  he  knew  not  of  this  child's 
existence.  When  Sir  Miles  died"— 
the  Italian's  clear  voice  trembled — 
"  King  Richard  was  absent^  and 
Prince  John  received  his  cousin  Sir 
Godfrey's  homage,  and  seized  him  of 
the  lands  of  Ladysmede.  It  was 
hard  when,  long  time  afterwards, 
he  learned  that  King  Richard  had 
promised  investiture  to  this  boy. 
I  say  it  was  excusable  in  a  stout 
knight  to  hold  to  so  fair  an  inherit- 
ance, if  he  might ;  he  would  scarce 
be  over-hasty  m  nving  credit  to  a 
tale  brought  him  by— such  as  I." 

"You?"  said  the  abbot:  "how 
came  you  to  be  the  child's  pro- 
tector?" 

"That,  too,  you  shall  hear.  My 
protection,  if  so  you  call  it,  seemed 
powerless  enough.  I  had  little 
proof,  save  my  own  word  and 
knowledge,  of  the  boy's  parentage. 
Sir  Miles  had  left  him  in  the  waSd- 
ship  of  King  Richard:  the  knight 
was  in  much  favour  with  his  majesty, 
as  you  doubtless  know." 

^  I  know  "  said  the  abbot  "  He 
turned  a  Cypriot  blade  when  the 
crosses  stormed  Limisso,  which  else 
had  left  England  kingless.  It  well- 
nigh  cost  him  his  own  life." 

^'  The  king  was  not  ungrateful,"  said 
the  Italian :  "  when  the  knight  lay 
on  his  deathbed  in  Palestine,  ne  left 
this  boy — his  only  child — as  a  dying 
pledge  to  his  sovereign." 

"He  sank  under  the  pestilence, 
did  he  not?    It  was  a  sony  death 
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for  such  a  man  as  Miles  de  Burgh. 
Would  God  he  had  fallen  in  fur  fidd, 
as  a  good  knight  should  1" 

"Would  God  he  had!"  echoed 
Giacomo,  earnestly.  He  paused  a 
moment,  and  there  seemed  a  chok- 
ing in  his  throat.  "  Listen  again  ; 
when  Giulia  Cameldoni  fled  from 
her  novitiate  with  Miles  de  Burgh — 
you  had  left  Genoa,  as  I  remember- 
none  knew  whither  they  were  ^ne. 
On  the  same  day  my  unhappy  sista: 
was  missed  from  her  convent ;  it  was 
believed  that  they  had  fled  together. 
Soon  a  whisper  rose  that  both  had 
been  betrayed  and  dishonoured  by 
a  false  marriage.  Sir  Nicholas  le 
Hardi" — his  voice  lost  its  tremor, 
and  became  hoarse  with  passion — 
"  for  I  learnt  afterwards  wnence  the 
slsnder  grew— had  been  heard  to 
boast  that  the  priest  who  joined 
their  hands— they  were  wedded  on 
the  same  day— had  been  no  priest, 
but  a  creature  of  his  own.  It  was 
false — false  as  he  who  said  it,"— he 
continued,  as  the  abbot  seemed  about 
to  interrupt  him;  "but  there  was 
too  much  reason  then  to  believe  it. 
It  was  no  good  report  that  Le  Hardi 
had  borne  :  the  marvel  was,  that  he 
and  Miles  ae  Burgh  should  have  been 
such  close  companions.  The  slander 
spread ;  bitter  as  you  know  Giulia's 
lunsmen  were  against  the  ikiglish, 
thev  believed  it.  But  they  were 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  house ; 
she  returned  and  died  in  childbirth, 
and  the  Oameldoni  buried  their 
wrongs  in  silence :  for  the  English 
knights  had  saileo,  it  was  said,  for 
Normandy.  Not  so  with  me.  Stricken 
as  I  had  been  with  this  double  blow, — 
the  woman  I  had  silently  but  madly 
loved,  the  sister  who  was  my  sole 
tie  to  life,  both  lost  to  me  for  ever — 
and  so  lost !— Will  you  wonder,  abbot, 
if  I  were  mad?— if  I  forswore  my 
vows — ^if  I  went  forth  no  longer  a 
believer  in  the  justice  of  heaven,  or 
the  honour  of  woman,  or  the  truth  of 
man— if  I  plunged  into  reckless  vice, 
and  became — wnat  I  am  now  ? " 

He  stopped,  and  the  abbot  mur- 
mured an  interjection  of  compassion. 

"  But  I  nursed  one  hope  still-r-it 
was  revenge.  I  foUowea  on  their 
track  to  Normandy ;  I  lost  them 
there.  Year  aftier  year,  in  England, 
in  France,  in  Italy,— I  had  acquired 
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a  wondrous  gift  of  toDgaes, — I  sought 
those  who  had  wronged  me.  Then 
it  was  that  I  became  the  friend  and 
associate,  as  I  was  well  fit  to  be,  of 
Qodfrey  de  Burgh ;  from  him  I  learnt 
that  Sir  Miles  was  in  the  Holy  Land. 
I  followed,  and  at  len|^h  I  heard  of 
him — dying,  it  was  said,  in  the  lazar- 
house  at  Acre.  I  sought  him  out 
there.  I  went  as  a  Christian  priest — 
I !— in  pretext,  to  ^hriye  the  dying— 
for  the  heathen  were  merciful,  and 
I  had  learnt  their  language,  and  I 
bribed  them  to  let  me  pass.  I  found 
him  recovering ;  my  skill  of  medicine 
sufficed  to  tell  me  that ;  and  I  stabbed 
him  where  he  lay." 

The  abbot  had  listened  to  this 
point,  breathless,  with  parted  lips 
and  a  face  of  horror.  He  tried  to 
interrupt  the  speaker,  but  the  words 
died  away  in  the  Italian's  rapid  and 
impassioned  torrent  of  confession. 

"  Saints  in  heaven ! "  he  cried  at 
last,  as  he  stepped  a  pace  backward 
— "  is  it  Miles  ae  Burgh  of  whom  you 
speak  still— foully  murdered — and 
by  your  hand  1** 

"  Curse  me  if  you  wilL  my  lord 
abbot.  He  forgave  me,  for  I  wist 
not  what  I  did.^   , 

''  Seek  Heaven's  forgiveness.'*  said 
the  abbot,  hiding  his  face  ana  turn- 
ing from  him  —  "you  have  sore 
need.** 

Giacomo  was  calmer  than  his  com- 
panion now. 

**  Your  cloister  talk,"  said  he,  "  is 
of  penance,  and  vow,  and  expiation. 
What  think  you  of  the  penance  of 
life,  with  such  a  burden  as  mine] 
What  is  existence  itself  but  a  hell, 
with  such  remembrances  V* 

Abbot  Martin  had  sat  down,  and 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  could  not  look  upon 
the  face  of  his  gallant  comrade's 
murderer. 

"  I  have  more  to  tell,  before  I 
can  deliver  vou  from  my  presence. 
Too  late,  I  learnt  the  truth ;  for  I 
was  not  satisfied  until  I  had  told 
him,  as  he  lay  bleeding  before  me, 
who  it  was  that  had  struck  the  blow, 
and  why.  I  meant  it  should  add 
bitterness  to  death— my  vengeance 
had  been  tasteless  otherwise.  Yes, 
father,"— for  he  saw  the  abbot's 
shudder — "there  are  foul  depths  in 
some  hearts  that  appal  a  nature  such 
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as  yours.  But  mark,  how  won- 
drously— is  it  not  so  written?— the 
one  great  Alchemist  transmutes  evil 
into  good.  It  was  so  that  from  his 
own  lips  I  learnt  that  CHulia  had 
lived  and  died  a  pure  wedded  wife, 
and  that  I  had  struck  as  true  ana 
gentle  a  heart  as  ever  brought  honour 
upon  knighthood !  It  was  later  that 
I  heard  who  had  forged  the  slander 
for  his  own  base  purposes.  For  one 
thing  yet  I  would  bless  heaven,  if  I 
dared,  that  she  for  whom  I  struck 
that  felon  blow,  was  not  living  still 
to  curse  me." 

"  It  was  well,"  said  Abbot  Martin, 
breathing  hard,  without  looking  at 
him— "it  was  well." 

"  One  care  he  had  before  he  died— 
it  was  for  his  orphan  child,  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  for  the  Cameldoni 
had  kept  him  from  his  father.  Hum- 
bled, on  my  knees,  I  swore  to  do  his 
last  oidding,  before  I  fled  the  place. 
He  gave  me,  traced  with  his  dying 
hand,  a  token  for  King  Richard; 
and  when  Sir  Marmaduke  Foliot,  to 
whom  I  bore  it,  put  it  into  his  hand, 
the  King  swore,  as  I  have  heard  be- 
fore them  all,  by  the  Holy  City,  that 
he  would  surely  set  the  bov  in  his 
father's  place  at  Ladysmede. 

"And  why  then,"  said  the  abbot, 
"  did  you  not  seek  King  Richard  him- 
self when  you  had  found  the  boy  1" 

"It  was  long  before  I  could  obtain 
possession  of  him— it  were  idle  to 
tell  you  now,  what  watching  and 

Sains  it  cost  me.  But  who  would 
ave  admitted  a  wandering  monk 
like  me  into  the  royal  j>resence?  and 
what  proof  had  I  to  give  then  of  the 
child's  lawful  parentage?  the  word 
of  an  apostate  Benedictine  1  and  the 
witness  of  a  noble  knight  against  me 
—for  Sir  Nicholas  was  there,  and 
high  in  the  royal  favour.  It  were 
even  safer  to  trust  to  Sir  Godfrey  to 
do  the  boy  justice  at  the  last  But 
I  will  not  burden  you  with  my 
presence  longer."  said  Giacomo,  al- 
most humbly,  alter  a  pause.  "  I  have 
told  you,  for  you  had  won  the  right 
to  my  confession*  But  yon  can  un- 
derstand now  why  I  have  been  so 
long  loth  totell  that  forwhichyou, too, 
would  come  at  last  to  abhor  me.  I 
leave  the  boy  with  you— he  must 
learn,  if  he  lives,  to  look  upon  my  face 
but  seldom.    I  think  I  will  not  see 
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him  again  till  I  can  win  him  justice 
either  from  the  legate  or  King 
Richard.  Only  one  thing  I  will  ask, 
which  you  will  grant  for  his  sake— 
and  for  Aer«— let  him  never  know 
how  often  he  has  slept  in  the  arms  of 
his  father's  murderer.** 
.  Giacomo  was  leaving  the  apart- 
ment dowly,  when  the  abbot  rose 
and  made  a  motion  to  stay  him.  A 
shadow  was  on  his  face,  but  his  voice 
had  in  some  de^ee  regained  its  calm- 
ness. The  Italian  stopped^  and  wait- 
ed for  him  to  speak,  lookmg  at  him 
with  6xed  and  sorrowful  eyes. 

"  Tell  me  one  thing  more,  imhappy 
man,**  said  the  superior  :  '^  with  the 
father  s  blood  upon  your  head,  you 
have  dared  to  win  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  this  innocent  child — nay, 
and  your  own  love  for  him  has  been 
deep  and  real,  for  I  have  seen  it. 
In  such  a  case,  I  should  have  surely 
thought  his  every  look  and  touch  had 
heen  horror  !** 

*'  It  was  so  once ;  it  is  so  now,  at 
times,**  said  Giacomo.  ''But  I  had 
made  a  promise,  which  I  have  striven 
to  keep.  I  said  that  he  forgave  me 
before  he  died.  Wretch  that  I  was, 
I  was  the  only  Christian  even  in 
name  to  whom  he  could  speak  in  his 
last  hours.  And  I  swore  to  him 
whom  I  had  murdered,  that  if  I 
lived,  I  would  live  only  to  save 
Giulia*s  child  from  wrong.  I  took 
the  vow  as  a  self-punishment— but  if 
there  is  anything  yet  left  in  me  which 
good  men  would  not  hate,  it  is  what 
that  vow  has  made  me.  The  child 
became  to  me  as  my  own.** 

"  But  why,**  said  the  abbot,  "have 
you  kept  this  secret  so  long,  and 
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suffered  the  boy  to  be  in  Sir  €^- 
frey*8  hands  at  Ladysmede,  unac- 
knowledged, and — as  you  have  told 
us — even  in  danger  of  his  life  1  ** 

"  Sir  (Godfrey,  I  have  said,  had 
long  been  my  omy  friend.  Do  not 
ask  wbat  our  ties  were — it  was  the 
fellowship  of  the  wicked,  vou  may 
be  sure.  It  chanced  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  me  —  perhafNS  for  that 
reason  I  had  a  strange  kindness  for 
him.  I  had  no  proofs  that  I  could 
have  laid  before  King  Richard  that 
Giulio  was  Sir  Miles^s  lawfiil  son. 
Isola  only  knew  certainly  of  the 
marriage,  and  she  would  not  speak — 
she  was  ever  hoping  to  obtain  the 
acknowledgment  of  her  own.  Sir 
Godfrey  was  childless ;  he  had  pro- 
mised me  that,  when  King  Richard 
should  return,  this  boy  should  abide 
the  royal  judgment,  even  if  it  went  to 
give  him  back  his  father's  manors.  I 
was  forced  to  be  content  Then  came 
this  Sir  Nicholas  to  Ladysmede,  and 
so  wrought  upon  de  B*urgh*s  worst 
nature,  that  he  had  even  sworn  in 
his  cups  that  the  brat  were  easily 
disposed  of.  This  much  I  heard  :  of 
their  other  counsels,  my  lord  abbot, 
you  may  have  guessed  as  much  as 
I.— There  is  no  more  to  telL  I 
would  rid  your  house  of  my  presence, 
but  that  even  sin  may  claim  a  sanc- 
tuary here.** 

"It  may  claim  more  from  me,** 
said  Abbot  Martin.  "  If  Miles  de 
Bur^h  forgave  you,  I  may  surely  say, 
Go  m  peace!  Heaven  is  not  less 
merciful  than  man ! " 

The  Italian  bent  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  and  left  the  chamber. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI.— THE  MUSTER  AT  LADYSMEDE. 


"  Every  man  to  harness !  **  shouted 
Sir  Godfrey  de  Burgh,  as  he  dashed 
across  the  drawbridge  into  his  own 
courtyard  at  Ladysmede.  Hasty  as 
the  summons  was,  it  had  not  been 
unexpected.  For  two  days  past,  all  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
manor  who  owed  nim  suit  and  ser- 
vice had  held  themselves  in  readi- 
ness having  received  warning  that  in 
all  likelihood  their  aid  would  be 
soon  required :  and  his  own  personal 
following  had  either  accompanied 
him  in  his  late  journey  to  Hunting- 


don, or  had  remained  under  arms 
within  the  manor  itself.  Though 
not  held  worthy  to  share  their  lord*8 
coimdls  so  far  as  to  be  in  the  secret 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Longchamp, 
many  of  them  had  gleaned  intelli- 
gence enouffh  to  be  aware  that  there  < 
was  some  daring  enterprise  on  foot 
So  that  it  offered  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  fighting  and  plundenng, 
few  of  them  were  inclined .  to  he 
over- curious  as  to  its  object  or  its 
merits. 
Yet  it  was  with  very  mixed  feel- 
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ings  that  the  riders  of  Ladysmede, 
when  miffitered  under  the  banner  of 
their  chief,  .heard  the  word  passed 
for  Rivelsby.  Amongst  them  were 
those  who,  ignorant  as  thej  might 
be  themselves  of  religioos  tmths,  had 
a  feeling  as  near  akin  to  reverence 
as  their  rude  nature  would  admit, 
not  unmixed  with  something  like  re- 
gard.forthe  sacred  brotherh(K)d  whom 
tney  looked  upon  as  mediatorsbetween 
themselves  and  Heaven.  Though  up- 
on their  own  lips  an  oath  was  the 
favourite  form  of  prayer,  they  liked 
well  that  others  snould  be  engaged 
in  a  service  for  which  they  had  them- 
selves neither  taste  nor  leisure ;  and 
when  the  chime  of  the  abbey  bells 
.came  to  them  over  the  river- flats, 
whether  it  were  morning  or  evening, 
midnight  or  cock-crowing,  they  h«l 
a  comfortable  feeling  that  something 
was  going  on  which  was  intended 
for  their  l^nefiL  little  as  tiiey  under- 
stood how.  Manv,  again,  amongst 
Sir  Godfrey's  followers,  either  in 
their  own  persons  or  in  their  families, 
had  received  aid  or  Idndness  from 
the  readv  charity  of  their  Benedic- 
tine neighbours,  and  were  sufficiently 
conscious  of  their  obligations  to  feel 
a  troublesome  qualm  of  conscience 
at  the  thought  of  discharging  them 
in  such  fashion.  But  there  were 
others  to  whom  the  prospeet  of  a 
raid  upon  the  menks  was  acceptable 
enougn.  Rivelsby  had  stood  un- 
harmed since  the  I>anes  had  left  it. 
The  Conqueror's  protection  had  been 
cheaply  purchased  by  a  timely  offer- 
ing of  silver,  with  which  the  abbot 
of  that  day,  wise  in  his  generation, 
had  accompanied  his  submission. 
Even  King  Stephen's  hand^thanks 
to  the  powerful  protection  of  Ladys- 
mede,  as  has  been  said— had  been 
bid  on  them  but  lightly.  The 
brotherhood  of  St  Mary  had  ever 
been  rich  and  prosperous ;  and  any 
rumours  of  the  difficulties  of  late 
years  which  had  found  their  way 
abroad  were  but  little  credited.  U 
the  abbey  tenants  complained  of 
exactions,  so  did  tenants  usuallv, 
then  and  always;  and  if  their  clerkly 
kndlords  justified  their  demands  on 
the  plea  of  their  own  urgent  necessi- 
ties, that  also  was  a  plea  which  had 
been  heard  before,  and  was  inter- 
preted in  a  very  conventional  sense. 


Certain  it  was  that  both  in  the  gor- 
geous appointments  of  their  church 
and  its  many  altars,  as  weU  as  in 
their  munificent  hospitalities,  Rivels- 
by gave  all  the  tokens  of  a  wealthy 
house.  These  things,  said  popular 
rumour,  were  but  the  outsiae  nusk 
of  untold  treasures  within,  hidden  as 
much  as  possible  from  profane  eyes 
and  imaginations.  No  wonder  if 
some  who  rode  with  Sir  Godfre^r  de 
Burgh  longed  to  be  initiated  into 
such  mysteries. 

The  knight  himself,  as  he  reappeared 
at  his  own  door  after  hasty  refresh- 
ment—for rest  he  cared  little— looked 
in  one  of  his  darkest  moods.  News 
had  reached  him,  whilst  awaiting,  in 
Lord  de  Lacy's  castle  near  Hunting- 
don, the  result  of  their  combinations 
for  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Long- 
champ,  that  the  legate  had  suddenly 
relinquished  his  intention  of  visiting 
Michamstede  and  Rivelsby,  and  was 
already  on  his  route  back  to  Ely. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  but  that 
he  had  received,  from  some  quarter, 
a  warning  of  the  designs  against  him. 
He  himself,  indeed,  had  shown  his 
wonted  contempt  of  bis  enemies  even 
while  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains 
to  foil  their  plans  |  for  he  had  taken 
care  to  drop  certam  words  at  Hunt- 
ingdon which,  carried  as  they  were 
sure  to  be  to  De  Lacy  and  his  friends, 
proved  him  to  have  been  pretty  ac- 
curately informed  of  all  their  project- 
ed movements.  In  ft  camp  of  con- 
spirators, under  such  circumstances, 
no  man  feels  sure  that  his  most  trust- 
ed friend  may  not  be  the  traitor; 
and  Sir  Godfrey's  su^ioions,  at  first, 
pointed  to  his  late  guest,  the  Crusa- 
der ;  more  especially  since  he  had  not 
accompanied  him  to  de  Lacy's,  but 
had  remained  behind,  under  some  pre- 
text, at  Huntingdon.  He  had  too 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Le  Hardi 
would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  his 
associates,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  ad- 
vance his  own  interests  or  secure  his 
safety.  It  chanced,  however,  that 
one  of  De  Lac/s  men  had  seen  Foliot 
in  conversation  with  the  chaplain  of 
Ladysmede,  in  his  yeoman's  habit,  in 
the  streets  of  Huntingdon.  He  had 
not  known  at  the  time  who  the  stran- 
ger was,  but  with  Foliot's  person  he 
was  well  acquainted,  and  knew  him 
to  be  pne  of  those  who  had  come  into 
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the  town  in  the  train  of  William  of 
Ely.  The  man  was  riding  in  his  mas- 
ter a  company  on  the  morning  when 
Sir  Godfrey  had  been  accosted  on  his 
road  by  Giacomo,  and  then  recog- 
nised in  the  Italian  the  same  yeoman 
whom  he  had  seen  Waryn  follow 
from  the  court  and  enga^  in  conver- 
sation. He  had  attach^  no  kind  of 
importance  to  this  circumstance  at 
the  time ;  but  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  counsels  of  the  conspi- 
rators had  bv  some  means  been  be- 
trayed to  the  legate,  &nd  when  Lord  de 
Lacy  and  others,  no  longer  careful  aa 
before  to  conceal  their  plans  from 
their  followers,  began  to  talk  openly 
of  treachery  amongst  themselves,  the 
man  was  struck  with  the  apparent 
fact  of  the  yeoman*s  confidential  re- 
lations witn  both  parties,  and  com- 
municated what  he  had  seen  to  his 
master.  A  quarrel  had  wellnijgh  fol- 
lowed between  De  La<r^  and  his  hot- 
tempered  ally.  Sir  Godfrejr^  however, 
succeeded  inpersuading  his  friend  that 
he  at  least  was  no  traitor ;  but  when 
he  recalled  his  chaplain's  unusual  de- 
meanour and  language  at  that  last 
interview  upon  the  road,  hispresence 
in  disguise  at  the  trial  at  Hunting- 
doD,  and  his  r^orted  communica- 
tions with  Longchamp,  he  felt  no 
doubt  but  that  he  had  by  some  means 
become  possessed  of  the  secret  of  their 
intri^ies,  and  had  given  the  prekte 
such  information  as  nad  enabled  him, 
for  the  present,  to  baffle  them  so  suc- 
cessfully. Of  the  Italian's  wonderful 
capacity  for  obtaining  possession  of 
other  men's  secrets,  he  had  formed 
that  exaggerated  notion  which  a  rude 
and  ignorant  mind  always  entertains 
of  subtler  intellects.  The  bitter  out- 
burst of  wrath  which  he  now  vented 
against  him  in  De  Lacy's  presence,  as 
soon  as  this  suspicion  crossed  his 
mind,  was  too  plainly  genuine  to  be 
assumed  ;  and  when  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing Sir  Nicholas  made  his  appear- 
ance, with  a  cloud  upon  his  brow,  and 
in  a  temper  even  worse  than  his  com- 
panions', and  told  Sir  Godfrey  so 
much  as  he  saw  fit  of  the  tidings  he 
had  received  from  Rivelsby  (where 
he  had  his  informants  still)  of  the 
prior's  disgrace,  of  the  steps  taken  by 
the  abbot  for  the  defence  of  his  house, 
and  of  the  certainty  of  the  boy  having 
been  again  carried  thither  by  G'm- 
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como—of  the  Lad^  Gladice  he  said 
no  word — ^it  was  with  a  burst  of  tri- 
umphant malice  that  the  Knight  of 
Laaysmede,  as  he  rose  to  take  sudden 
leave  of  his  host,  swore  that  the  Bene- 
dictines should  rue  the  hour  in  which 
they  had  made  an  enemy  of  him. 

'*Will  you  be  with  me  in  this 
quarrel,  my  lord  of  Lacy  ?'*  said  the 
knight :  "  tnese  churchmen  have  store 
of  wealth,  for  all  that  Sir  Nicholas 
hath  pinched  them  somewhat  hard  of 
late— for  his  sacred  majesty's  service. 
They  are  given  to  store  it  away  in 
holes,  like  pyets,  having  no  reason- 
able use  for  it — it  were  charitv  to 
help  them  to  spend  it  bravely.  Your 
fair  dame  Alice  is  much  given  to 
pious  courses,  as  I  hear,  and  would 
fain  be  twice  a  saint  because  her  lord 
is  something  of  a  sinner.  They  have 
^inted  copies  of  the  Gospels  at 
Rivelsby  that  are  set  in  jewels,  men 
sajr,  that  a  queen  might  envy— one 
of  such  godly  gifts  were  a  very  fit- 
ting love-token  for  her  1— or,  if  she 
condescends  to  vanities  of  apparel, 
which  come  amiss  to  few  of  her  sex, 
saints  or  sinners— why,  I  have  seen 
rich  stuflfiB  on  those  lazy  drones'  backs 
at  vespers  that  would  shame  an  em- 
press— they  go  as  fine,  on  holydays, 
as  cloth -of -gold  can  make  them. 
Come,  do  something  for  love,  as  I 
will  for  vengeance— 'twill  keep  our 
fellows'  hands  in,  too,  to  cut  the  throats 
of  these  Brabanters." 

"  I  will  meet  you  at  Rivelsby,  Sir 
Godfrey,"  replied  De  Lacy,  "  for  it 
would  be  a  shame  to  leave  Prior 
Hugh  to  this  bold  churchman's  mer- 
cies—they are  as  tender  to  one  an- 
other, in  such  cases,  as  wolves  ;  I  only 
fear  lest  we  may  arrive  only  in  time 
to  recover  the  carcass.  I  have  heard 
of  their  building  up  a  dear  brother  in 
a  stone  wall,  with  a  pound  loaf  of 
bread  to  last  his  life,  for  a  less  mat- 
ter. But  I  will  have  none  of  the 
church's  plunder  for  me  or  mine. 
There  hath  never  been  an  heir  to 
Briansbury  since  Earl  Walter  drove 
the  cowls  forth  of  St  Cuthbert's." 

De  Lacy  did  not  care  to  hear  even 
the  name  of  his  new-made  bride  from 
the  free  lips  of  the  Knight  of  Ladys- 
mede. 

Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi  had  returned 
with  his  friend  to  the  manor,  and 
now  rode  by  his  side,  silent  and  re- 
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■erred,  as  the  party  moved  down  the 
■lope  towards  Rivelsby.  Impatient 
■0  ^  Godfrey  was,  he  had  to  wait 
■ome  time  before  even  his  own  per- 
sonal followers  from  Ladysmede  could 
arm  and  get  to  horse.  It  seemed  to 
him  an  age  before  they  were  fairly 
in  motion.  l%e  friends  and  vassals 
nDon  whose  aid  he  reckoned,  and 
who  were  near  ouHigh  to  answer  to 
■i^  a  has^  call,  had  been  ordered 
%o  join  him  at  Swinfi>rd  Mill ;  and 
thore  the  knights  and  their  followers 
halted  for  a  while  to  collect  their 
strength  before  pushing  on  for  the 
monastery.  Every  moment  of  inac- 
tivity was  a  penance  to  Sir  (Godfrey 
in  his  present  temper ;  seizing  a 
field-trumpet  from  one  of  his  men, 
he  sounded  from  his  deep  chest  a 
rapid  succession  of  calls,  so  strong 
and  dear  in  tone,  and  so  perfectly 
modulated,  that  they  moved  even 
from  the  Orusader  a  half-sarcastic 
admiration.  It  was  tbe^one  solitary 
accomplishment,  not  exclusively  of  a 
warlike  character,  on  which  De  Burgh 
prided  himself;  it  was  held  to  be  a 
gift  hereditary  to  those  of  his  blood. 

Slowly,  by  twos  and  threes,  riders 
came  troopmg  up ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  their  numbers  presented 
an  array  which,  though  of  somewhat 
nuscellaneous  composition^  seemed 
more  than  sufficient  to  strike  terror 
into  the  defenders  of  Rivelsby.  This 
force  would  probably  increase  three- 
fold before  the  day  closed ;  for  De 
Burgh's  power  and  influence,  as 
holding  the  shrievalty  of  his  county, 
was  very  considerable,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  temptation  of  monastic  plun- 
der. 

Picot  had  been  lounging  in  the 
courtyard  as  was  his  wont,  though 
during  Sir  Godfrey's  absence  his  lei- 
sure time  had  been  much  divided  be- 
tween the  manor  and  the  abbey.  He 
had  listened  to  the  knight's  hurried 
order  as  one  little  concerned  in  ag- 
gresnve  measures  against  any  ene- 
mies but  those  recognised  in  venery. 
He  mi^t  have  been  included,  no 
doubt,  if  he  had  wished,  in  the  motley 
crowd  of  half-armed  footmen  that 
followed  at  the  horsemen's  heels ;  but 
the  hunter  did  not  care  to  draw  a 
bow  except  in  the  lawful  exerdse  of 
his  craft,  and  had  a  very  determined 
objection  against  becoming  himself  a 
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mark  for  any  warlike  sportsman* 
Probably  for  this  reason,  as  soon  as 
he  understood  his  lord's  present  pur- 
pose, he  whistled  carelessly  to  his 
hounds,  and  as  soon  as  the  knight's 
back  was  turned,  walked  quietly 
under  the  wall  into  the  meadow. 

He  sauntered  at  an  easy  pace  so 
lone  as  he  supposed  himself  to  be 
within  view  of  the  manor ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  re|phed  the  cover  of 
the  wood  that  lav  oetween  him  and 
the  river,  than  he  dashed  off  at  a 
run  towards  Swinford  Mill.  He 
reached  it  long  before  Sir  Godfrey 
and  his  party  had  started ;  but  he 
stopped  when  he  came  out  upon  the 
beaten  road,  and  walked  into  the 
miller's  barton  with  as  easy  a  gait  as 
though  he  came  upon  no  particular 
business. 

His  friend  the  stout  miller,  how- 
ever, saw  something  in  his  friend's 
face  that  made  him  take  him  aside 
at  once  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  but 
themselves.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  there  had  been  secrets  be- 
tween them  ;  and  some  suspicious- 
looking  joints  that  hung  diying  in 
the  smoke  of  the  open  chimney  near 
which  they  stood  —  which,  if  they 
were  mutton -hams,  as  the  mOler 
would  have  called  them,  were  mutton 
of  a  very  peculiar  breed— might,  if 
examined,  nave  thrown  some  light 
upon  their  former  transactions. 

'^  'Tis  an  age  since  thou  wast  here 
last,"  said  the  miller,  as  he  led  him 
in — '^  but  welcome  still,  for  all  that 
And  what  news,  now  1" 

"  I  cannot  a-while  to  drink.  Rob," 
said  the  hunter,  staying  his  mend's 
arm,  who  was  feeling  in  a  well-known 
comer  with  hospitable  intent  ''  The 
Abbot  of  Rivelsby  hath  sore  need  of 
thy  service,  and  that  straight;  go 
thou  up  with  thy  men,  and  take  good 
weapons— ay,  and  clap  two  sacks  of 
meal  on  the  mare's  back— if  ye  would 
not  see  Rivelsby  burnt  and  plunder- 
ed." 

"  How  ! "  said  the  miller,  nearly 
dropping  the  stone  bottle,  which  he 
had  laid  nold  of,  in  his  consternation. 

"  There  is  that  wild  Dermod  of  the 
Heath,  and  Boteler  of  Bury,  and  the 
Ganger  of  Long-hope,  ana  I  know 
not  who  besides— set  on,  they  say, 
by  the  Lord  de  Lacy — who  have 
sworn  to  hang  the  abbot  in  his  own 
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haU.  They  are  marching  thither 
now.  He  hath  sent  for  aid  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  bat  he  will  need  help 
to  hold  his  own  till  my  lord  send  or 
come.** 

Picot  said  nothing  of  Sir  (lodfrey ; 
for  he  knew  that  the  miller  would  be 
sorely  divided  between  his  fealty  to 
the  abbot  and  his  dread  of  his  more 
powerful  neighbour,  if  he  should 
learn  that  the  Eui^ht  of  Ladysmede 
was  engaged  in  the  quarrel.  Rob, 
however,  nad  a  far  more  cunning 
head  than  his  friend ;  and  he  soon 
extracted  from  Picot's  hurry  and  in- 
caution  quite  sufficient  to  inform  him 
how  matters  really  stood.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  after  a  careful  weigh- 
ing of  the  claims  of  duty  and  interest, 
which  drove  Picot  nearly  wild  with 
impatience,  and  a  brief  consultation 
with  a  sharp  little  woman  who  ex- 
ercised a  disproportionate  influence 
over  her  burly  husband,  the  miller 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  safer  to  neglect  his  feudal  super- 
ior's summons  than  to  make  an  enemy 
of  De  Borgb.    The  abbot  might  de- 

Erive  him  of  his  holding,  but  with 
ir  €k)dfrey  his  life  would  not  be 
safe. 

"  Tell  the  lord  abbot,"  said  he,  "  I 
am  a  man  of  peace.  I  will  send  Gib 
and  Simkin,  and  as  much  good  meal 
as  the  mare  and  two  mules  can  carry 
— and  if  his  reverence  choose  to  keep 
the  men  there,  he  can  do  as  seems 
him  good.  But  I  am  nought  myself, 
Picot,  as  thou  very  well  knowest, 
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when  it  comes  to  bills  and  bows. 
And  why  shouldst  thou  meddle 
thus  on  the  monks*  behalf,  if  they 
have  angered  thy  master?  Hast  lost 
the  little  wit  was  in  thee )  ** 

"  I  had  need  have  more  wit  than 
most  men,  for  those  I  have  had  to 
deal  with  of  late,**  replied  the  hunter 
in  a  tone  of  vexation.  "  Thou  wilt 
not  answer  the  good  abbot  at  his 
need,  then? - 

"  What  shall  come  of  the  grist,  if 
I  be  mewed  up  in  the  cloister  for  a 
month's  leaguer  ?  ** 

"  Wilt  see  the  church  where  good 
Sir  Ivo  and  Dame  Margaret  lie 
buried,  trodden  under  foot  of  these 
evil  men?** 

"  I  will  see  nought  of  it  that  I  can 
help,**  said  the  miBer,  *'  but  it  shoidd 
hardk  wake  them.** 

*^  Was  ever  such  a  beast !  **  said 
the  hunter,  in  despair ;  "  a  word  in 
thine  ear^  Rob.** 

He  whispered  something  to  him, 
which  the  dame  did  not  catch,  care- 
fully as  she  listened. 

"My  boimet  and  bufiF  jerkin, 
wench  !**  exclaimed  the  miller,  start- 
ing back,  as  it  seemed,  a  new  man, 
from  Picot's  last  communication. 
"Dost  hear?— bid  the  men  follow 
me  as  fast  as  they  may— on  with  thee 
first,  Picot,  for  I  am  not  quick  of 
foot  as  thou  art;  but  where  I  be 
once  set,  tell  those  at  Rivelsby,  they 
shall  find  me  while  the  fight  lasts 
dead  or  living.** 


CHAPTER  XXXYII.— THB  ALARM. 


Three  days  had  passed  since  the 
abbot's  return,  and  still  there  came 
no  tidings,  anxiously  as  they  were 
looked  ror,  from  William  of  Ely. 
Whether  he  had  succeeded  in  finally 
crushing  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies,  Prince  John  and  his  fellow- 
inspirators,  or  whether  the  danger 
which  he  had  escaped  at  Hunting- 
don had  met  him  in  another  form  in 
another  place,  was  still  uncertain. 
There  was  little  communication  now 
between  the  monastery  and  the  outer 
world :  peril  and  suspicion  were  all 
around  them,  and  I^ysmede  was 
now  looked  upon  as  a  more  dangerous 
neighbour  than  ever.    All  was  quiet. 


but  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  the  storm  was  only  brood- 
ing in  the  atmosphere.  The  abbot 
employed  the  time  in  making  such 
preparations  as  might  be  necessary 
m  the  event  of  the  worst  Large 
requisitions  of  provisions  of  all  kinds 
were  made  to  tUb  abbey  tenants,  and 
the  sacrist  and  other  officers  ot  the 
house  had  been  very  energetic  in  sup- 
porting their  demands  in  person; 
put  in  many  cases  the  yearly  rental 
in  kind  had  been  even  anticipated, 
owing  to  the  embarrassments  of  the 
abbey  finances;  and  where  money 
was  scarce,  it  was  not  found  that 
either  threats  or  promises  were  very 
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effectoftL  The  supplies  scarcely  in- 
cceased  in  proportion  to  the  addi- 
tional numbers  for  whom  they  were 
required.  If  fighting  followed  on 
eood  feedinff,  the  Bratianters  might 
be  confidently  depended  upon  to  do 
good  servioe  if  required,  for  they 
played  their  part  at  the  board  like 
old  campdgners.  They  had  been  as 
orderly  hitherto  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected  from  men  of  their  hab- 
its ;  the  abbot  had  taken  care  to 
fix  their  quarters,  in  the  ample  pre- 
cincts of  the  abbey,  where  they  should 
intrude  as  little  as  possible  upon  the 
Aght  or  hearing  of  the  religious  fra- 
ternity; still  from  time  to  time 
sounds  would  find  their  way  to  the 
ears  of  the  latter  which  caused  a 
shudder  amongst  tiie  more  rigkl 
disciplinarians ;  and  even  the  gait 
and  oearing  of  these  new  inmates, 
contrasting  as  it  did  so  strongly  with 
the  sober  walk  and  downcast  look 
e^oined  by  their  rule  upon  the  Bene- 
dictines, was  an  offence  in  some  of 
their  eyes.  The  professional  grum- 
blers of  the  community,  who  had 
been  wonderfully  silent  since  Prior 
Hugh  had  lain  m  the  abbey  prison, 
were  beginning  to  take  heart  again, 
and  found  in  tne  Brabanters  a  y^ 
legitimate  subject  for  their  stric- 
tures. 

''  There  go  the  firkins  of  ^ood  ale 
for  our  abbot's  friends  agam,"  said 
the  sub-prior  to  one  of  the  monks 
who  was  more  than  suspected  of 
being  in  Prior  Hugh's  conndence,  as 
they  stood  watchmg  together  the 
eonyeyance  of  sundry  casks  towards 
the  foreigners*  quarters. 

"Ay,"  replied  the  other,  *' there 
is  no  stint  there,  brother  Simon, 
whatever  may  run  short  in  the  refec- 
tory. We  are  to  have  our  poor  oor- 
rodies  of  wine  'minished  by  one  half, 
as  I  hear,  because  we  are  victualling 
in  case  of  siege,  forsooth,  and  must 
husband  somewhat— yon  looks  like 
it,  doth  it  not  1" 

"And  they  were  as  drunk  as  Bra- 
bant swine  last  night,  if  howling 
and  roaring  be  any  token."  Brother 
Simon  was  always  sleepy  and  silent 
himself  under  the  influence  of  good 
liquor.  "  What  thinkest  thou  of  our 
lord  abbot's  new  body^-guard)"  he 
asked  of  Qervase,  the  kitchener,  who 
came  by  at  the  moment. 

VOL.  LXXXVU.— NO.  DXXXII. 


Gervase's  prudent  soul  had  groaned 
in  secret  ever  since  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  his 
increased  familv,  the  new  members 
of  which  seemed  to  have  a  more  than 
monastic  capacity  both  for  solids  and 
fluids. 

"The  lord  abbot  should  know  best," 
replied  the  kitchener ;  "  but  they 
seem  to  me  a  veir  costlv  security. 
I  doubt  if  he  might  not  have  made 
terms  with  Sir  G^frey  ohe^)er.'* 

"A  crying  scandal  to  the  house, 
I  call  it,"  said  the  priof  s  friend. 
"  Such  help  as  this  is  but  a  casting 
out  of  Satan  b^  Satan.  As  well  be 
plundered  by  mm  of  Ladysmede  as 
devoured  by  such  a  brood  of  locusts 
as  these  are." 

"  Dost  think  Sir  Godfrey  hath  any 
such  intent,  in  good  earnest  % "  asked 
the  sub-prior.  He  was  indolently  dis- 
inclined to  give  credit  to  anjr  intelli- 
gence which  threatened  to  interfere 
with  liis  comforts. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other  monk,  look- 
ing carefriUy  round  him  before  he 
spoke— "so  our  abbot  saith.  That 
is,  if  certain  chattels  of  his,  that  you 
wot  of,  be  not  given  up  to  him." 

"  Ay,"  said  brother  Simon,  with 
a  sigh  expressing  as  much  thought 
as  £e  was  capable  of.  He  had  no 
mind  to  counsel  his  superior  to  be- 
tray either  the  poor  child  or  the 
dark-eyed  beauty,  but  he  foresaw 
very  uncomfortable  ooosequences 
from  retaining  them  under  the  abbey 
protection. 

"  Picot  the  hunter  was  here  again 
yesterday,"  said  Gkrvase.  "  and  he 
said  that  he  had  heard  that  the 
knight  had  sworn  vcDgeanoe  against 
our  abbot  and  all  his  house.  We 
are  fallen  upon  troublous  times.** 

"  We  are,  indeed,"  said  the  sub- 
prior.  "  But  what  doth  Picot  here 
so  often  now?" 

"  He  comes  to  see  old  Peter :  and 
he  hath  a  mighty  fanc;^  for  the  black 
vizard  yonder,  ever  since  he  fished 
him  out  of  the  mill-taiL" 

"Ay,  there  it  is  again,"  said 
brother  Simon's  companion.  "  Fish 
or  fowl,  every  waif  and  stray  finds 
free  quarters  at  Ri  velsby .  Our  house 
is  become  a  verjr  cave  of  Adullam  ; 
every  one  that  is  in  distress  or  dis- 
contented gathers  here :  and  as  for 
debt,  we  have  a  fidr  snare  of  that 
o 
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oureelveB  already.  I  take  it  This 
pilfl[rim,  as  he  callB  himself,  he  hath 
a  liking  for  our  company  too,  it 
seems;  he  is  in  no  hurry  to  com* 
plete  his  vow  of  trayeL" 

*'  Nay,  nay,**  said  the  sub-prior,  to 
whom  locomotion  was  a  penance  in 
itself—"  he  hath  had  but  a  four  day^ 
rest  as  yet ;  and  he  is  a  quieter  guest 
than  the  Brabanters." 

They  were  interrupted  in  their 
conversation  by  the  appearance  of 
the  sacrist,  who  approached  them 
with  a  hasty  step,  attended  by  Picot 
of  Ladysmede,  with  whom  he  seemed 
to  be  fiolding  earnest  conference  as 
they  walked.  There  was  a  cloud 
upon  brother  Andrew's  brow,  and  he 
had  neither  jest  or  sarcasm,  nor  even 
word  of  ordinary  greeting  for  them 
as  he  came  up. 

*'  Where  can  I  find  the  lord  abbotr 
was  the  brief  question  which  he 
scarcely  stopped  to  ask. 

"  He  was  sunning  himself  on  the 
terrace -walk  a  short  while  since,** 
said  the  prior's  friend,  sulkily.  The 
brotherly  love  between  him  and  the 
sacrist  was  of  the  most  conventional 
quality. 

On  towards  the  terrace- walk  the 
sacrist  and  his  companion  were  hur- 
rying, when  the  sub-prior,  his  curi- 
osity getting  the  better  of  his  lazi- 
ness, shuffled  up  behind  them  at  a 
pace  which  he  seldom  attempted. 

"  What  is  it,  brother  1— any  news 
stirring  at  Ladysmede )  '*  he  puffed 
out,  as  soon  as  he  got  near  enough 
to  be  heard. 

Andrew  looked  back  at  him  for  a 
moment  without  stopping.  **  The 
armourer  is  welding  two  breast-pieces 
into  one,  to  make  a  harness  that  may 
suit  thy  girth,"  said  he ;  "  there  wiU 
be  work  anon  for  eveiy  man  that 
hath  a  vocation  for  arms  at  Rivels- 

by." 

It  was  pitiful  that  such  a  peaceful 
scene  as  the  river-terrace  showed  at 
that  hour  should  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  tidings  which  the 
hunter  brought.  The  morning  was 
one  of  those  sunny  deceits  of  early 
winter,  which  cheat  us  into  bold  for- 
getfulnesB  of  the  cold  season  which  is 
sure  to  come.  Wrapped  in  warm 
furs,  which  were  rather  a  luxury  than 
a  necessity,  so  mild  was  the  air,  and 
sheltered  by  the  high  walls  behind 
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them,  the  ladies  of  Winan*s  Hope 
sate  looking  over  the  battlements  on 
the  river  that  glistened  in  the  sun- 
shine below.  Giulio,  never  slow  in 
making  friends,  had  already  found 
in  Gladice  a  companion  and  a  play- 
fellow. Happily,  a  child  sees  always 
beautv  in  a  kina  face ;  yet  the  boy 
would  gaze  from  time  to  time  into 
those  lustrous  eyes,  and  watch  the 
ridi  hues  of  her  cneek  with  an  almost 
unconscious  homage  of  admiration, 
until  Gladice  would  laueh  and  turn 
away  with  an  amused  confusion. 
There  were  other  eyes,  too,  which 
found  the  same  attraction,  though 
their  gaze  was  less  bold  and  more 
conscious  than  Giulio*s,  and  was  with- 
drawn if  the  stray  glance  from  Gla- 
dice met  their  own.  Giulio  played 
fearlessly  with  the  long  chestnut 
curls,  which  caught  the  southern 
breeze  from  the  river,  and  daringly 
made  captive  of  the  hand  which  was 
raised  to  punish  him  for  his  presump- 
tion ;  but  Waryn  leant  on  the  wall  at 
some  little  distance,  and  only  watched 
the  play  with  a  half  smile.  Gladice 
had  felt  very  sad  in  spirit  when  the 
abbot  had  tempted  her  forth  to  emoy 
the  rare  beauty  of  the  morning :  but 
the  fresh  breeze  soon  cheer^  the 
vouthful  blood,  and  the  boy's  free 
but  gentle  courtship  soon  won  her 
back  to  something  like  her  natural 
gaiety.  She  was  as  honest-hearted, 
too,  and  free  from  all  petty  coquetries, 
as  maiden  could  be ;  but  beauty  is 
seldom  quite  unconscious  of  its 
charms,  and  she  knew  that  other 
ejes  were  watching  her.  Muiy  a 
light  word  spoken  to  the  boy  was 
weighed  more  carefully  because  it 
womd  fall  on  Waryn  Foliot's  ear. 
Between  themselves  but  few  words 

Csed.  The  inquiries  about  the 
daged  shoulder  (for  the  wound 
received  in  the  night-attack  had  been 
a  painful  one)  were  of  Dame  Elfhild's 
making,  though  the  maiden  also 
watch^  for  the  reply  with  a  decor- 
ous interest.  It  was  the  elder  dame's 
fingers,  more  gentle  and  skilful  in 
suck  land  ministry  than  even  the 
good  brothers'  of  the  infirmary,  which 
rearranged  the  bandages  so  as  to 

g've  more  ease.  GlsSice  did  but 
ok  on ;  yet  Foliot  might  have  been 
tempted  to  show  less  indifference  to 
the  pain,  if  he  could  have  been  sure 
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that  the  expression  on  that  beautiful 
&oe  betokened  the  least  degree  of 
personal  interest  in  the  patient,  and 
was  not  merely  the  ordinary  token  of 
woman's  universal  sjrmpatmes. 

The  abbot  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  broad  terrace  with  nis  seneschal, 
pausing  occasionally  in  his  walk  to 
address  a  cheerful  remark  to  his  fair 
guests,  or  to  ask  a  question  of  Foliot, 
when  the  sacrist  a^qpeared  in  view, 
hurryinff  forward  to  accost  him.  The 
hunter  m>m  Ladysmede  waited  re- 
spectfhlly  a  few  steps  in  the  rear. 

"  BenedicUe^  brotner,"  said  the  ab- 
bot, giving  the  word  for  his  subor- 
dinate to  speak  his  errand— for  he 
saw  that  there  was  something  of  im- 
portance in  his  face. 

"There  is  word  of  Sir  Godfrey's 
movements,  my  lord  abbot,"  said  the 
sacrist:  "he  took  horse  for  Rivelsby, 
with  all  his  following,  not  an  hour 
since,  and  hath  halt^ — waiting  for 
some  one,  as  it  would  seem— within 
a  mile  of  Swinford  Bridge.  He  is  in 
great  wrath,  and  means  evil  agamst 
us." 

"Who  brings  these  tidings f  in- 
Quired  the  abbot,  looking  towards 
Ficot,  whose  person  was  unknown  to 
him. 

"  One  from  Ladysmede,"  said  the 
monk,  bringing  Picot  forward,  who 
was  rather  ab^hed  at  the  company 
in  which  he  found  himself;  for  the 
ladies  of  Willan's  Hope  had  heard 
the  sacrist's  annomicement,  and  had 
moved  nearer  to  the  party,  listening 
with  eager  looks. 

"  Who  is  with  Sir  Godfrey  1 "  asked 
the  superior—"  hath  he  any  force 
with  him  beddes  his  own  ? " 

Picot  stammered  out  some  answer 
that  was  not  very  intelligible,  though 
he  had  been  fluent  enough  with  ms 
information  to  the  sacrist  a  few  mi- 
nutes back. 

"  There  ride  with  him  men  enow, 
of  his  own  mould,"  said  the  sacrist, 
hastily—"  Nick  Boteler  of  Bury,  aud 
Long  Lawford,  and  a  cursea  fel- 
lowship of  the  countiy-side — Irish 
Dermod,  too,  I  hear,  is  amon^  them 
—there  is  no  lack  of  good-will,"  he 
added,  bitterly,  "  on  suNch  a  service. 
But  time  is  precious,  under  your  par- 
don, my  gracious  lora — ^will  it  please 
you  to  give  order  in  this  matter?— 
By  St  Mary,  see  yonder  are  lances 
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on  Swinford  Bridge !  the  heathen  are 
upon  us ! " 

It  was  so.  Glancing  in  the  sun- 
light, they  were  plain  enough,  even 
to  the  abbot's  failing  eye&  Waryn 
stepped  upon  the  batuement,  and  saw 
the  road  covered  with  moving  figures. 

"  It  is  true  enough,"  he  said,  quietly, 
to  the  abbot  "With  your  leave,  I 
will  look  to  the  muster. 

"  Bid  Gaston  oome  to  me,"  said 
Abbot  Martin  to  the  sacrist  "and 
warn  the  captain  of  the  Brabanters. 
Is  the  drawbridge  up  1  "^ 

"  I  took  it  on  myself  to  look  to 
both  before  I  came ;  wherein  I  erred 
in  my  obedience,  father,  and  ask  par- 
don, said  brother  Andrew,  bending 
his  knee. 

"  You  have  it,"  said  Abbot  Martin, 
smiling  for  an  instant.  "  Sweet  Lady 
Gladice,"  he  continued,  as  he  caught 
her  troubled  look  fixed;  on  him, 
"  have  no.  feai.  Rivelsby  is  poor ; 
but  our  walls  are*  strong,  ana  our 
cause  good.  If  yonder  company  set 
the  battle  in  array,  we  will  hold,  with 
Heaven'a  help,  whi^  Heaven  has 
given  us.  William  of  Ely  will  not 
fail  to  succour  us  ere  long.  Dame 
Eifhild,  let  me  lead  you  to  your 
chambers— it  may  be  that  this  doud 
willpass." 

"  Have  no  care  for  me^  my  good 
lord,"  said  the  dame,  her  keen  eyes 
flasning  as  she  spoke.  "  I  cannot  yet 
think  so  ill  of  my  kinsman  Sir  God* 
frey,  as  to  believe  that  he  can  intend 
violence  either  against  those  of  his 
own  blood  or  a^inst  Holy  Church. 
I  trust  it  may  rather  be  that  he  comes 
to  offer  his  protection  to  my  niece, 
his  ward,  as  becomes  a  true  knight 
of  the  de  Burgh's  name  and  kin." 

"  His  protection ! "  said  Gladice, 
turning  suddenly  pale.  "  Oh  !  my 
good  lord^ou  will  not  give  me  up 
ta  him !  i  ou  will  not  believe  him, 
let  him  protest  what  he  will !  I  am 
Vow^  to  the  cloister,  remember— it 
were  no  less  than  samlege  to  carry 
me  elsewhere— you  will  promise,  good 
Abbot  Martin— you  will  promise !" 

Her  utterance  was  so  rapid  and  so 
earnest  that  the  churchman's  words 
of  reassurance  were  scarcely  heard  or 
he^ed  as  she  dun^  to  his  robe,  and 
looked  beseechingly  into  the  kind 
face  that  bent  down  to  her.  The  ab- 
bot's own  voice  was  broken  with 
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emotion  as  he  laid  Mb  hand  upcm  her 
head. 

"  Daughter,"  said  he,  "  I  am  a 
servant  of  the  altar,  and  may  not 
gird  on  sword  again  save  in  dire  ex- 
tremity ;  bat— before  finger  shall  be 
laid  upon  yon  here,  at  Riyelsby, 
against  your  will,  I  will  try  whether 
good  steel  will  bite  yet,  or  whether 
the  hand  that  was  Guy  fltz-Waiyn's 
has  lost  its  canning  ! 

*"  Thanks,  thanlo,  noble  lord  ab- 
bot,** Bidd  GLadice,  still  bending  her 
head  as  she  clasped  his  hand—"  jet 
oh !  why  was  I  bom,  thus  to  bring 
harm  and  peril  upon  the  few  who 
love  me!" 

Waryn  Foliot  had  lingered  on  the 
battlements  as  though  he  wovild  sa- 
tisfy himself,  by  a  last  look,  of  the 
character  of  the  advancing  foe,  before 
he  betook  himself  to  the  duties  of 
the  defence.  His  eyes  were  on  the 
road  that  led  firom  Swinford  Bridge, 
but  not  a  sound  of  the  last  speaker^s 
Yofee  escaped  him.  He  h»d  eom- 
]deted  his  reconnoissance,  and  as  he 
passed  dose  by  Qladioe,  towards  the 
terrace-steps,  he  laid  his  hand  gently 
upon  her  arm.  The  touch  was  so 
light,  it  might  have  been  only  an  in- 
voluntary emphasis  to  his  words. 

"^  Ladyy^heahnost  whispered,  ""that 
was  not  wisely  said.  Tm  (miyer  in 
the  cloister,  the  toil  of  the  student, 
are  well;  but  do  not  grudge  ns  what 
is  better  still— the  saoifioe  for  others, 
which  is  the  tnie  disdplme  of  men.** 

He  neither  looked  at  her  as  he 
spdce,  nor  waited  for  reply.  With  a 
q^ck  light  step  he  hurried  down  into 
the  quadrangle  below,  where  Danne- 
quin  the  Brabanter,  joyM  with  the 
news  of  expected  ba^e,  was  shower- 
ing encounging  epithets  on  his  men, 
as  they  ran  together  from  their  quar- 
ters, with  little  reverence  for  the 
grave  monks  within  hearing,  who 
stood  listening  with  a  scairaalised 
amusement  The  abbot  meanwhiler 
aeeompanied  his  feir  guests  to  their 
apartment  in  the  ganien  tower— a 
quarter  of  the  abbey  whidi,  protected 
as  it  was  by  a  lofty  range  of  baHd- 
inp,  consirttng  of  the  stabling  and 
olEer  omventoal  offices^  lying  be- 
tween it  and  the  outer  wall  of  de- 
fence, gave  the  best  promise  of  secu- 
rity against  attack  from  withoot, 
and  for  that  reascm  had  alwi^  been 
avgned  to  the  use  of  women  and 
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diildren  who,  in  fimner  troaUoos 
times,  had  sought  shelter  at  Bivels- 
by. 

Hie  threatened  attack  had  not 
taken  the  abbot  by  surprise.  Those 
few  feudal  retainers  inioee  services 
he  could  stiU  command  had  either 
been  already  quartered  within  the 
waDs  of  St  Marv's^  or  in  the  two 
home  granges  wnidi  stood  in  the 
a^iaeent  meadowa  Gaston  the 
Angevin,  to  whom  the  superior  in- 
truSted  nis  most  private  oriers,  had 
already,  at  the  first  alarm,  sent  to 
call  in  these  latter;  and  altfaoagh 
some  todc  care  not  to  obey  the  som- 
mons  onto  it  was  too  late  to  hope  to 
escape  the  hostile  riders  who  soon 
swe^  the  abbey  round,  they  were 
preoaely  those  whose  unwilling  ser- 
vice could  best  be  spared.  Foliot, 
too,  had  despatched  a  trusty  messen- 
va  to  raise  the  tenants  of  the  Leys : 
Dot  the  most  of  them  had  followea 
their  lord  and  his  elder  son  to  join 
Kim^Bichard's  banner,  and  the  broad 
lands  could  furnish  now  but  a  sorry 
contingent  of  such  as  were  either  too 
younff  or  too  ohl  for  hard  service : 
and  &e  present  resources  <xf  Rivelsby 
could  not  afford,  in  case  of  a  con- 
tinued investment,  to  maintain  more 
idle  mouths  than  legitimately  be- 
longed there.  Only  a  very  few,  there- 
fore, of  the  Foliot  r^ainers,  but  those 
picked  mta  and  tme,  had  come  in  to 
reinfi»ce  the  little  garrison.  But 
amongst  die  Benedictines  themselves 
there  were  many  who,  like  Gaston, 
had  been  stout  soldiers  in  their  youth; 
and  though  the  abbot  would  have 
required  from  none  of  them  a  service 
which  was  against  the  l^ter  of  their 
vows,  he  had  only  smiled  qnietlv 
iHien  he  looked  in  at  the  annoorer^s 
foi]^  and  saw  two  or  three  of  the 
quiet  brotheriiood  trving  cm  the 
quaint  old  armour  which  had  lain 
there  since  the  fighting  times  of  King 
Stei^en.  There  were  others^  too, 
who,  though  they  might  have  om- 
scientioiiB  scruples  a^^iinrt  donning 
the  outward  tn^ipings  of  a  soldier, 
were  prepared  to  serve  on  the  walls, 
and  aid  in  working  sudi  scant  aiiil- 
lery  of  arbaliste  and  mang«ieb  as 
the  stores  of  Bivebby  could  fnmirii ; 
and  who  would  not  lie  found  perhaps 
to  do  worse  service  because  wej 
looked  for  a  higher  defence  tiian  steel 
cap  or  cuirass. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVra.— THE  LEAGUEB. 


It  would  have  been  doubtful 
whether  Sir  Qodfrey,.m  his  present 
mood,  and  followed  as  he  was  by 
many  whose  main  object  was  plunder, 
would  haye  thought  it  needful  to  use 
towards  his  present  enemies  eyen  the 
common  courtesies  of  war.  It  was 
Le  Hardi  whose  calmer  persuasion 
preyailed  on  him  at  least  to  send  to 
the  abbot  a  formal  summons  to  sur- 
render. He  had  eyen  urged  him,  but 
in  yaiiL  to  wait  the  «rriyal  of  de 
Lacjr's  force  in  case  of  refusal,  before 
haymg  recourse  to  extremities,  in  the 
hope  tnat,  in  the  face  of  such  an  oyer- 
whelming  army,  the  defenders  of  the 
monastery  would  see  the  hopelessness 
of  any  resistance. 

Abbot  Martin  receiyed  Sir  (God- 
frey's emissaiy  in  his  chapter-house, 
in  the  presence  of  his  chief  officers. 
Thetermsof  the  message  were  brief 
andperemptory. 

''I  am  charged,  my  lord  abbot," 
said  Gundred,  who  wasted  but  scant 
courtesy  at  any  time,  least  of  all  to 
those  of  the  abbot's  calling— ''to  bid 

Cdeliyer  up  the  persons  of  a  chap- 
priest  by  name  Qiacomo.  and  a 
boy  called  Qiulio,  whom  you  nold  in 
despite  of  the  Knight  of  Ladysmede ; 
also  of  the  Lady  Gladice  of  Willan's 
Hope,  his  ward ;  and  this  within  an 
houf  s  si)ace.'* 

''Not  in  an  hour,  nor  in  a  lifetime, 
be  it  long  or  short,"  replied  the  abbot, 
flushing  slightly  at  the  man*s  insolent 
bearing—"  you  haye  my  answer." 

"Softly,  lord  abbot,"  said  Gun- 
dred, in  a  sneering  tone ;  "  I  haye 
done  but  half  my  errand.  Also,  the 
Knight  of  ladysmede  and  the  Lord 
de  lAcy  demand  you  to  set  free  your 
prior,  Hugh,  whom  you  haye  unjustly 
placed  in  durance  :  and  that  you  de- 
liyer  up  the  custoay  of  this  abbey  to 
the  said  Hugk  appointed  by  Pnnce 
John  as  the  Icmgs  procurator  here, 
until  his  majesty's  good  pleasure 
may  be  taken  as  to  your  own  mis- 
used authority." 

"  Haye  you  said  all  V  asked  the 
superior,  quietly. 

"  No,  replied  the  messenser,  grow- 
ing yet  bolder  as  he  caught  an  ap- 
proymg  glance  from  a  monk  behind 


the  superior's  chair,  whose  secret 
sympatnies  were  known  to  be  with 
the  prior — "  no,  abbot ;  the  best  is 
to  come :  the  noble  Lord  de  Lacy 
and  Sir  Godfrey  will  hang  thee  oyer 
thy  great  gatei^  if  thou  keep  them 
shut  against  theu:  powers  but  an  hour 


TMd  the  Lord  de  Lacy  say  this  1" 
asked  the  abl>ot,  in  the  same  calm 
yoice. 

"Tea,  and  more,"  said  Gundred. 
Possibly  the  quiyer  of  Abbot  Martin's 
lip  deceiyed  him. 

"  I  haye  heard  that  Ralph  de  Lacy, 
misled  by  eyil  men,  hath  taken  arms 
a^inst  the  king:  but  I  haow  he 
said  no  such  word  of  the  kinsman 
of  the  Lady  Alice.  You  haye  lied, 
sir,  in  your  office— lied,  where  truth 
and  honour  were  your  only  warrant 
of  protection.  Get  you  gone !  the 
Lord  de  Lacy  uses  no  such  tools  as 
thee!" 

"  liar  in  thy  teeth ! "  shouted  Gun- 
dred, whose  liardihood  had  faced  Sir 
Godney  himself  when  the  knight 
had  chafed  him.  "  But  I  came  here 
on  a  fool's  errand,  to  bandy  words 
with  shayelings !" 

The  abbot  started  from  his  seat, 
but,  quick  as  the  words  were  spoken, 
the  sacrist's  brawny  arm  had  been 
raised,  and  had  struck  the  ribald  to 
the  ground. 

"Lie  still,  dog!"  he  said,  as  he 
planted  his  foot  upon  his  chest,  and 
menaced  him  with  the  furmidable 
knuckles.  "I  will  driye  the  foul 
tongue  into  thy  throat  till  thou  shalt 
neyer  find  it  more,  if  I  catch  but  a 
mutter !" 

The  sacrist  might  haye  actually 
fulfilled  his  threat,  for  Gundred  was 
beginning  to  find  yoice.  and  would 
haye  resisted  had  there  oeen  a  hun- 
dred upon  him  instead  of  one,  when 
the  superior  sternly  interposed. 

"Brother  Andrew."  he  said,  "you 
are  oyer-hasty.  We,  of  all  men, 
should  not  bie  the  first  to  smite. 
You  know  the  holy  text,—*  ^i 
ca»i<  aladium ' — " 

Either  the  abbot  was  at  fault  in 
his  quotation,  or  it  struck  him  that 
it  was  not  so  entirely  applicable  to 
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poor  Andrew's  natural  weapons ;  but 
the  latter  drew  back  discomfited  in 
his  turn  bv  his  superioi^s  rebuke, 
and  allowed  his  antagonist  to  rise. 

Muttering  andblaspneming,  though 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  blow,  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  two 
stout  serving-men  forced  him  from 
the  abbot's  presence,  and  passing 
him  across  the  drawbridge,  where  a 
groom  waited  with  his  horse,  raised 
It  again  behind  him,  and  cut  off 
Rivelsby  from  all  further  parley  with 
its  enemies. 

The  disgraced  messenger  scarcely 
cared  to  carry  back  ta  his  master  the 
whole  truth  as  to  his  reception.  He 
told  enough,  however,  to  increase 
Sir  Godfrey's  rage,  if  tnat  were  pos- 
sible. Archers  and  crossbow-men 
were  at  once  thrown  forward,  and  for 
some  two  hours  a  brisk  attack  was 
kept  up  against  the  walls  of  the 
monastery.  But,  unprovided  with 
any  of  the  larger  en^es  for  a  sieee, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Crusader  had  given  the  more  prudent 
counsel,  and  that  little  impression 


nastery  on  the  night  of  Foliot's  ar- 
rival. He  could  hear  much  of  the 
conversation  in  the  outer  room,  and 
the  lay  brothers  who  ministered  to 
his  wants  carried  badcward  and  for- 
ward to  each  other  the  last  scraps  of 
information.  The  patient's  eves  were 
closed,  as  they  had  oeen  usually  when 
any  of  the  monks  were  present ;  he 
had  plainl]^  suffered  considerablv 
from  the  pain  of  his  wounds,  though 
nothing  more  than  a  subdued  ^roan 
had  escaped  him,  and  his  replies  to 
the  Inretnren's  attentions  had  been 
principally  bv  si^s.  But  that  even- 
ing he  raised  Mmself  on  his  pallet, 
and,  beckoning  one  of  the  monks 
towards  him,  mquired  in  an  indis- 
tinct voice  for  the  abbot  There  was 
some  hesitation  at  first,  knowing  as 
all  did  the  pressing  calls  upon  the 
superior's  attention,  in  complying 
with  the  sufferer's  request  for  an  in- 
terview. So  ui]gent,  however,  did  the 
man  seem,  ekmg  out  his  few  words 
with  impatient  signs,  that  out  of  pure 
compassion  it  was  determined  atleast 

wtAuo^.,  »uv»  vtlAv  4t»v^«  .uipAv<»iviA    to  imorm  the  superior  of  his  wishes. 

would  be  made  upon  those  strong    The  same  motive  would  abne  have 


defences  until  the  force  «f  de  Lacv 
joined  them.  As  the  evening  fell, 
all  active  hostilities  were  suspended, 
and,  drawing  their  forces  idl  round, 
the  confederates  waited  for  the  mom- 
iog  to  bring  them  such  aid  as  should 
secure  their  prev. 

Heavily  the  shadows  fell  on  Rivels- 
by, and,  flashing  up  through  the  in- 
creasing darkness,  the  watchfires  of 
their  besiegers  snowed  how  close 
and  complete  was  the  leaguer.  The 
shouts  and  chaUenges  of  their  ene- 
mies, almost  their  very  words,  could 
be  heard  through  the  still  air  by  the 
monks,  who  were  listening  on  the 
ramparts.  Nothing  was  spoken  of 
that  evening,  after  the  vesper  service, 
but  the  pen!  of  their  situation,  ana 
their  chances  of  relief ;  for  the  main- 
taming  themselves  against  a  besieg- 
ing force  for  anv  length  of  time  was 
simply  impossible  with  their  present 
resources.  As  the  old  monks  sat  by 
their  fire  in  the  infirmary,  they  too 
discussed,  with  all  the  gsumility  of 
their  years,  this  new  and  terrible 
emeigency.  In  a  smaller  chamber 
close  adjoining  lay  the  wounded  man, 
who  haa  been  carried  into  the  mo- 


sufficed  to  havebrought  Abbot  Martin 
to  his  bedside ;  but  he  did  not  comply 
less  readily  when  he  remembered 
that  it  was  possible  that  his  commu- 
nication might  have  some  reference 
to  their  enemies  without  Carrying 
Foliotwith  him,  the  churchman  re- 
paired once  more  to  the  chamber 
where  the  wounded  prisoner  lav. 

The  bandages  had  been  partly  re- 
moved firom  the  wounded  jaws,  and 
the  instant  that  the  abbot  saw  the 
hollow  eyes  that  were  anxiously 
turned  upon  him  at  his  entranos.  he 
recognised  their  expression.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  he  saw  lying 
before  him  the  Gascon  esquire  who 
had  carried  to  Longchamp  the  infor- 
mation of  the  conspirators'  intended 
movement&  Dubois  saw  that  the 
abbot  knew  him.  and  breaking  the 
silence  that  he  nad  hitherto  main- 
tained, as  much  from  snllenness  as 
from  difficulty  of  speech, — though 
every  word  still  cost  him  evident 
pain  and  effort,-— he  addressed  him 
at  once  abruptly. 

"  Where  is  the  Lady  Gladice  ?"  he 
asked. 

It  was  Waryn  answered  him,  with 
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Bomething  of  haoffhtineBs  in  his  tone. 
Certainly  they  Bad  hardly  visited 
him  in  order  to  ^ve  him  tluB  infor- 
mation.   ^  She  18  safe,"  he  replied. 

Dubois  took  no  notice,  but  looked 
from  him  to  the  abbot 

"Tell  me,**  he  said— "you  will 
speak  truly." 

"  She  is  here,  and  in  safety— but 
yon  have  scarce  the  right  to  ask." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  Gkiscon. 

"Howl"  exclaimed  the  abbot — 
"  it  repents  you,  then,  of  your  evil 
deed— you  rejoice  that  it  failed  1 " 

The  Gascon  gave  no  intelligible 
sign  or  answer. 

"  Conf^  wretched  man,"  said  Ab- 
bot Martin, — ^'it  was  Sir  Nicholas 
le  Hardi  set  you  on  this,  accursed  er- 
rand?" 

Dubois  nodded  an  assent 

"  You  would  have  carried  her  to 
him  at  Huntingdon  1" 

"No!"  said  the  wounded  man. 
raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  ana 
speakmg  more  distinctly  than  oefore 
—"Never!" 

"Why,how  then  Tasked  theabbot 
in  some  surprise. 

"  Do  you  hold  me  for  nothing  but 
the  slave  of  other  men's  oassions 
— have  I  neither  will  nor  ODJect  of 
my  own  1" 

"  What !" exclaimed  Waryn,  "you 
have  not  dared " 

"  I  have  dared  much,  young  sir," 
said  the  Gascon,  contemptuously. 
"  The  lady  had  been  far  on  the  way 
to  France,  and  mine,  by  this  time — 
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had  all  gone  well     By  hell,  but  she 
were  worth  the  chance !" 

"  Tou  dared  to  plan  this  boldgame, 
then^  for  yourself,"  said  the  abbot, 
looking  at  him  possibly  with  less  dis- 
gust than  before. 

"  Ay,"  replied  Dubois—"  why 
not!  I  have  gold— honestly  mine 
own.  She  might  well  have  been 
worse  mated,  too ;  but  it  is  over  now 
— I  have  a  hurt  here  I  may  scarce 
recover  from."  A  half  groan  escaped 
him  as  he  spoke,  not  so  much  from 
pain,  it  seemed,  as  from  some  other 
emotion.  ^'I  have  had  more  kind- 
ness in  your  house,  lord  abbot,  than 
I  have  known  in  life ;  I  am  glad 
that  the  lady  is  safe— and  I  have 
somewhat  on  my  mind  to  say— if  this 
be  my  last  confession,  as  I  guess. — 
But— I  can  speak  no  longer  now." 

The  wounds  in  his  face  had  burst 
out  afresh  with  the  exertion,  and  his 
mouth  was  full  of  blood.  Tne  abbot 
turned  from  him  with  a  face  of  cha^ 
ritable  pity,  and  calling  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  infirmaiy  to  attend 
him,  returned  thoughtfully  to  the  yet 
more  painful  duties  that  awaited  him. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  he 
stood  again  alone  by  the  Gascon's 
pEdlet  Slowly,  with  painful  efforts 
which  drained  nis  life  at  every  word, 
Dubois  poured  into  the  abbot's  pa- 
tient ear  the  confession  by  which  he 
sought  thus  late  to  make  his  peace 
with  Heaven.  If  Giacomo's  tale 
needed  confirmatioD|  Abbot  Martin 
found  it  there. 
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ODB  FOB  THE  FIRST  WKBK  OF  JAKUART  TO  MRBSRS  OALSN  AND  OLAUBSR.* 

Sapphic  and  Adoitian. 

Galen  and  Glaxtber  !  men  of  pill  and  potion^ 
Peetle  at  present  pitileesly  plyinj^ 
Say,  which  of  all  our  friends  of  Merry  Christmas 
Chiefly  befriends  you ) 

Is  it  The  GoosE,t  the  wonder  of  beholders, 
Boundless  (^  breast,  and  fathondess  of  "  apron"  X — 
Apron  contriv*d  expressly  for  containing 
Savouiy  stuffing  % 

Or  The  Plum-Pudding,  that  mat  globe  of  gladness, 
Mild  in  his  mirth,  yet  making  longest  faces 
Bound  as  his  own,  with  inwud  satisfaction. 
On  his  appearance ) 

Or  The  Mince-Pie,  his  not  unworthy  kinsman, 
Wreath*d  in  a  flame  that  brightens  all  around  him, 
Making  each  plate  a  mimic  Monoibello, 
Sometimes  call'd  Etna  % 

Or  The  Scotch  Bun,  high-flavour'd  with  Qlenuvbt, 
Hard  in  his  hide,  and  huder  in  his  inwards, 
Yet  the  belov'd  of  ev'ry  youth  and  maiden 
North  of  the  Border] 

Of  The  Shortbread,  with  richest  pearls  encrusted— 
Not  to  be  drunk  like  that  of  Cleopatra, 
But  to  be  met  by  simple  mastication — 
Tooth-trying  process ! 

Galen  and  Glauber  !  potent  are  these  allies — 
Faithful  they  are,  and  zealous  in  your  service — 
Bringing  each  year  a  still-increasmg  harvest 
Into  your  gamer. 

Pleasant  to  all  is  dear  old  Father  Christmas— 
Pleasant  his  feasts  and  all  his  kind  vagaries — 
Pleasant  to  tou  are  also  his  successors — 
Sadness  and  Senna  ! 

*  Well-known  as  eminent  druggiists— gentlemen  of  much  talent  and  humour,  who 
will  no  doubt  heartily  enjoy  our  **  Sapphics  and  Adonians." 

t  Some  of  our  English  friends  may  perhaps  not  be  aware  that  in  Scotland 
a  goose  is  an  essential  part  of  a  Christmas  dinner.  A  lady  of  our  acquaintance 
went  to  order  her  goose  for  this  last  Christmas  at  a  poulterer's  shop  in  Edinburgh. 
"  You  sell,"  she  said,  "a  good  many  geese  just  now,  Mr  Muirhead?"  "A  good 
many,  ma'am,"  was  the  answer.  ''  One  gentleman  has  just  ordered  a  htmdred  and 
nxty 'three  of  them,**  We  haye  great  pleasure  in  adding  the  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  &ct — a  gentleman  (the  manager  of  a  manufactory  of  articles  in  gutUi- 
percha)  bad  ordered  a  Christmas  goose  for  each  of  the  woi^men. 

X  No  true  Scotchman  need  be  told  that  "  the  goose's  apron"  is  the  part  which 
contains  the  stuffing.  |lt  is  melancholy  to  think  that  in  '*  The  Christmas  Carol'' 
(the  bMt,  periiape,  of  all  his  inimitable  works)  Mr  Dickens  should  haye  put  the 
stuffing  in  the  kirtmt  of  the  goose. 
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a  visit  to  the  columbia  rivbr,  and  a  cruise  round 
Vancouver's  island. 


BEINO  A  FEW  LBAYES  FROM  A  LOO-BOOK. 


The  fort  from  which  mv  trip  up 
the  Cohimbia  may  be  saia  to  com- 
mence is  called  Vancouver's  Fort, 
and  is  situated  about  ninety  miles 
up  the  river,  which  is,  even  at  that 
distance  from  the  Mouth,  a  mile  and 
a  half  wide,  and  skirted  by  large 
plains,  with  high  mountains  bound- 
mg  the  horizon,  presenting  a  scene 
of  grandeur  seldom  met  with  except 
in  the  New  World.  This  settle- 
ment was  founded  bv  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  placed  under  the 
ctuurge  of  an  agent,  who,  at  the  period 
of  my  visit,  was  one  of  those  primi- 
tive sort  of  men  who  only  exist  li^yond 
the  influence  of  the  so-called  world. 
To  him  I  am  indebted  for  much  dis- 
interested kindness,  as,  upon  telling 
him  of  the  shortness  of  my  leave  of 
absence,  he  not  only  ^tered  warmly 
into  my  arrangements,  but  lent  me 
his  own  boat  and  crew,  personallv 
superintending  the  whole  proceea- 
ing,  saving  me,  by  his  ffood-nature, 
both  time  and  expense  for  the  boat- 
men, who  are  a  race  of  half-castes 
called  by  the  name  of  Orees,  make 
the  most  exorbitant  charges,  so  that 
two  or  three  days  are  usually  occu- 
pied in  bargaining,  and  at  least  one 
more  in  fitting  out  the  boat  Thanks 
to  the  Oovemor,  all  the  arrange- 
ments were  got  through  so  expedi- 
tiously that  we  were  able  to  start 
upon  the  very  afternoon  of  the  day 
from  which  the  leave  was  dated. 

Our  partv,  with  the  addition  of 
three  Cree  boatmen,  numbered  six  : 
and  taking  turns  at  the  oars,  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  getting  about  ten 
miles  up  the  river  before  we  were 
compelled  to  anchor  for  the  night. 
It  so  happened  that  this  resting-place 
was  near  an  Indian  village,  ana  the 
long  hours  of  the  night  were  rendered 
sleeplesfi  by  a  succession  of  the  most 
unearthly  yells  and  shouts.  In  vain 
I  covered  my  ears,  determined  to 
shut  out  those  terrible  sounds ;  fright- 
ful dreams  floated  before  my  dis- 
ordered vision,  horrible  nightmares 
tormented  my  brain,  till  at  last, 


nearly  frantic,  I  started  to  my  feet, 
and,  determined  to  see  what  could  be 
the  cause  of  so  much  noise,  stole  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  village  Eising  a 
little  hillj  I  came  upcm  it  quitesudden- 
ly ;  it  lay  m  the  valley  beyond,  and  was 
aistinctly  marked  by  innumerable 
bright  lights.  Evidently  some  great 
festival  was  ^oing  on.  In  one  place, 
that  from  which  the  shouts  proceed- 
ed^ a  large  fire  burned,  and  towards 
this  I  approached,  using  the  utmost 
caution,  as  discoveiy  might  have 
been  fatal  Presently  I  found  myself 
within  sight  of  one  of  the  strang^t 
and  wildest  scenes  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. Upon  one  side'  of  the  fire 
sat.  in  formal  rows,  about  a  hundred 
Indians,  plumed  and  painted  in  their 
gayest  dress.  At  tne  other  side 
twelve  more  were  performing  a  won- 
derful dance,  which,  I  afterwards 
found,  is  called  the  Fipe  JDafice, 
They  wore  headdresses  of  gay 
feathers,  while  floating  round  them, 
and  waving  to  and  fro  or  folded  as 
the  dance  required,  were  large  blan- 
kets, ornamented  with  strange  figures, 
from  the  varied  feathers  of  the  bright- 
est plumaged  birds.  Each  held  a 
long  pipe,  the  bowl  fantastically 
carved,  and  the  stalk  decorated  with 
flowers  beads,  and  feathers :  these 
they  flourished  about,  addressing 
them  in  a  lon^  monotonous  chant, 
which  at  particular  parts  seemed 
to  demand  the  chorus  of  yells  whose 
discordant  harshness  had  disturbed 
my  rest  After  looking  on  fqjr  a 
short  time,  the  danger  of  my  position 
began  to  present  itself  to  my  mind. 
So,  not  choosing  to  risk  my  life  as 
payment  for  cunosity,  I  retired  as 
quietly  as  I  had  approached,  and 
reached  the  boat  in  safety,  where, 
finding  the  Crees  awake,  I  set  about 
learning  something  of  our  wild  neigh- 
bours. 

It  appeared  they  were  a  tribe  of 
Flatheads,  and  part  of  the  large 
division  called  Chinooks  who  in- 
habit the  shores  of  the  Columbia 
and  Vancouver's  Island.  Deriving  as 
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they  do  the  greatest  portion  of  their 
BUDsiBtence  from  the  sale  of  fors  to 
the  traders,  they  profess  spreat 
friendship  for  white  men,  and  can 
^nerally  converse  in  a  sort  of  broken 
English— I  am  ashamedto  say^plenti- 
fiUfy  embellished  with  oaths.  They 
are  of  an  avaricious  disposition ;  and 
finding  that  travellers  generallv  pay 
well  for  any  information  they  obtaiD, 
are  particularly  anxious  to  show 
their  national  sports,  vying  with  each 
other  in  their  endeavours  to  be  se- 
lected as  cicerone. 

They  derive  the  distinctive  title  of 
Flathead  from  the  strange  manner  in 
which  they  compress  the  head.  The 
operation  commences  at  the  birth 
of  a  child,  which  is  laid  on  a  flat 
board,  the  back  of  its  head  restiug 
upon  a  small  pad ;  another  is  placed 
on  the  forehead,  and  this  latter  is 
then  firmly  strapi)ed  down  by  broad 
leather  bands  which  are  knotted  at 
the  back  of  the  frame.  This  pressure 
is  continued  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
months,  when  the  skull  is  so  formed 
that  the  desired  shai)e  is  attained, 
the  deformity  increasing  long  after 
the  bands  are  removed. 

For  some  time  I  was  under  the 
delusion  that  such  an  unnatural  for- 
mation must  affect  the  brain  itself, 
and  weaken  both  health  and  intellect; 
but  I  was  forced  to  own,  upon  sub- 
sequent inquiry  and  observation,  that 
they  are  not  only  a  remarkably 
shrewd  race,  but  subject  to  fewer 
diseases  than  any  other  tribe  of  the 
Ghinooks.  Perhiaps  an  equally  curi- 
ous fact  is,  that  during  this  ap- 
parently piunful  process  the  infant 
evinces  no  symptom  of  suffering, 
except  onh*  when  the  bandi^  is 
removed  for  any  purpose,  when 
the  poor  little  thing  seems  to  awake 
from  a  torpor,  and  screams  fright- 
fully.   . 

The  Flatheads  look  with  great  con- 
tempt upon  all  other  taibes,  consider- 
ing a  round  head  as  the  oistinctive 
mark  of  slavery,  their  slayes  (of 
whom  they  possess  a  sreat  number, 
and  treat  venr  cruelly)  being  all  taken 
from  round-headed  tribesi  My  ad- 
venture of  the  preceding  evening 
awakened  a  strong  desire  to  see  more 
of  these  people,  and  after  much  per- 
suasion I  prevailed  upon  mj  compan- 
ions to  stay  one  day,  and  visit  the  vill- 
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age,  a  description  of  wllich  will  an- 
swer for  almost  all  the  Chinook  habi- 
tationa  Each  house  stands  alone, 
and  is  built  of  wood  sufiQciently 
strong  to  last  several  years :  they  are 
in  a  square  form,  with  roofs  almost 
touching  the  ground,  an  inconveni- 
ence obviated  by  the  ground  in  the 
interior  being  hollowed  out  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  even  more  feet 
One  house  is  frequently  large  enough 
to  contain  several  families,  and  al- 
though, at  the  time  I  saw  them, 
they  were  tolerably  clean,  I  could 
perfectly  understand  the  miserable 
state  they  would  be  in  durinj^  winter, 
when  forty  human  beinp,  of  perhaps 
the  very  dirtiest  race  in  the  world, 
are  stowed  away  together  with  dried 
or  drying  fish,  cama  roots,  pigs,  and 
dogs :  moreover,  they  have  sucn  an 
intense  aversion  to  cold  that  they 
will  never  move  out  unless  compelled 
by  absolute  starvation.  When  1  saw 
how  they  existed,  I  did  not  feel  as- 
tonished at  the  prevalence  of  con- 
sumption, which  carries  them  off  in 
great  numbers  in  the  early  spring, 
as  the  close  noisome  air  that  fills  the 
dens  in  which  they  live  in  an  almost 
dormant  state,  must  render  them 
doubly  susceptible  to  cold. 

We  were  received  by  the  chief 
with  great  kindness,  who,  having  first 
welcomed  us  in  his  usual  attire,  dis- 
appeared. Presently  we  were  con- 
ducted to  his  house,  and  found  him 
seated  in  great  state,  dressed  in  a 
bright-flowered  cotton  dressing-gown, 
the  gift  of  some  French  trader  :  this 
he  folded  round  his  naked  limbs  with 
much  affectation,  proud  of  the  distinc- 
tion he  thus  possessed  over  his  coun- 
trymen, who  indulge  in  a  simple  and 
economical  toilet,  consisting  usually 
of  a  band  round  the  wiust,  to  which 
a  bark  tail  is  attached,  the  latter  re- 
minding one  strongly  of  the  insignia 
of  a  village  school — the  dreaded  taws. 
This  appendage,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
is  regulated  according  to  the  wearer's 
position  in  the  Flathead  society,  at- 
taining in  the  case  of  a  chief  a  greater 
length  than  that  which  adorns  the 
person  of  a  slave.  They  decorate  their 
headswith  plumesof  feathers,  or  rows 
of  fishes*  teieth  arranged  upon  a  bark 
band,  and  wear  neckkces  of  the  same, 
sometimes  carving  every  tooth  in  a 
curiously  ingenious  way* 
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The  women  are  clothed  in  short 
petticoats  of  bark  striogs  woven  by 
themselyes  into  a  stuff  resembling 
cocoa-nut  mattin^f.  These  are  dyea 
a  bright  red  and  blue,  from  colours 
they  extract  from  the  earth  and  a 
blue  flower  called  Wappatoa.  The 
wives  of  the  chief  are  distinguished 
by  the  addition  of  gay  aprons,  upon 
which  the  figures  of  birds  and  beasts 
are  marked  out  by  different  coloured 
feathera  I  saw  one  I  admired  more 
than  all  the  rest ;  it  was  m  ade  of  goose 
■kin,  which,  being  cut  into  long 
strii^  while  warm,  is  allowed  to  dry 
in  the  sun  with  the  feathers  still  on. 
The  heat  contracting  the  skin  forms 
it  into  feathery  ropes,  which,  when 
woven  together,  have  a  singularly 
light  and  prettv  appearance. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  the  pre- 
sence of  royalty  when  we  were  asked 
if  we  should  like  to  see  any  sports ; 
and  upon  stating  such  to  be  our  de- 
sire, the  king  made  a  long  speech, 
which  ended  in  his  appointins^a  race- 
meeting,  and  adding  that  the  English- 
men would  give  the  prizes.  This  we 
were  scarcely  prepared  to  do,  but 
upon  consultation  managed  the  mat- 
ter satisfactorily,  each  contributing 
what  he  could— one  a  neck-tie,  another 
a  knife,  I  myself  being,  requested  by 
the  king  to  give  a  very  orilliantly 
coloured  silk  purse  he  had  caught 
sight  of  in  my  hand.  In  an  hour 
from  the  time  when  the  order  for 
the  race  was  given,  we  were  con- 
ducted to  the  plain  without  the  vil- 
lage, where  at  least  fifW  horses 
were  already  waiting.  They  are 
small  wicked-looking  animals,  and 
were  indulging  in  wonderful  plung- 
ing and  kicking,  making  sudden 
charges,  as  if  they  would  tear  each 
other  to  pieces ;  yet  although  ridden 
without  a  saddle,  and  having  only 
a  sort  of  halter  as  a  bridle,  I  did  not 
see  one  of  the  jockeys  fall,  or  notice 
anything  like  confusion. 

Our  appearance  was  the  si^al  for 
a  start,  twenty  of  them  rushing  off, 
shouting  to  their  horses  all  the  time 
in  a  fi^tio  way.  The  excitement 
was  soon  tremendous ;  the  betting 
was  as  keen  as  on  any  English 
course,  and  seems  to  be  their  favourite 
amusement,  being  carried  to  great 
excess  on  all  occasions.  In  fact,  they 
will  stake  everything  they  have,  even 


to  their  wives,  and,  when  completely 
beggared,  they  think  nothing  of  hang- 
ing themselves,  suicide  being  look^ 
upon  as  a  happy  resource  in  all  cases 
or  diflSculty,  and  a  certain  entrance 
into  the  good  life. 

When  the  races  were  over,  the  chief 
selected  a  partnr  to  show  us  calf-hunt- 
ing, and  there  being  no  time  to  spend 
in  going  in  search  of  wild  ones,  he 
ordered  a  number  of  tame  animals  to 
be  turned  out ;  these  were  hunted  by 
dogs,  until,  dnven  mad  by  fear,  they 
dashed  across  the  plain.  At  the  same 
time  the  mountea  hunters  galloped 
after  them,  and,  each  selecting  a  calf, 
kept  alongside,  waiting  until  afavour- 
able  opportunity  occurred,  when,  seiz- 
ing the  tail  in  his  left  hand,  with  a 
vi^rous  twist  he  turned  the  unlucky 
animal  heels-over-head.  The  fall  usu- 
ally breaks  its  back ;  but  if  not,  it  is 
so  effectually  stunned  that  the  hunter 
leaves  it  to  be  despatched  by  the  rest 
of  the  party  who  follow  on  foot  At 
the  season  the  wild  calves  separate 
from  their  mothers  this  sport  is  much 
followed,  and  forms  the  whole  occu- 
pation of  the  natives. 

Finding  he  had  not  time  to  show 
us  anything  further,  the  chief  volun- 
teered a  description  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  their  "medicine,"  or  doctor 
and  priest.  It  appears  they  look  upon 
the  ceremony  as  a  national  festival.  It 
is  announced  many  weeks  before  the 
day  fixed,  and  great  preparations  are 
made  to  hold  it  with  due  honour. 
Upon  the  proper  day,  the  people  as- 
semble from  all  parts,  each  division 
of  the  tribe  brinnn^  with  them  their 
medicine-men.  When  the  candidate 
appears,  he  makes  presents  to  these 
his  future  brethren,  regulating  their 
value  according  to  the  age  of  the  re- 
cipient. After  this,  he  is  conducted 
to  an  empty  lodge,  in  which  he  is 
left,  without  food  or  light,  for  three 
days ;  this  is  to  enable  mm  to  dream, 
dreams  being  held  in  great  reputa- 
tion by  these  people. 

The  idea  of  the  wretched  man  be- 
ing able  to  sleep  is  rendered  per- 
fectly preposterous  by  the  whole  tribe 
taking  it  in  turn  to  dance  round  the 
lodge,  yelling  in  a  fearful  way.  When 
he  IS  taken  out  upon  the  evenin^^  ot 
the  third  day,  he  pretends  to  be  m  a 
state  of  insensibility,  from  which  he 
will  not  awake  until,  after  being 
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planged  in  cold  water,  he  is  being 
violently  rubbed  all  over:  then  he 
suddenly  starts  up,  breaks  from  the 
attendants,  and  conceals  himself  in 
the  nearest  thicket.  In  this  he  remains 
some  hours,  during  which  seclusion 
a  friend,  concealed  for  the  purpose, 
rubs  him  with  grease,  sprinkling  over 
this  handfuls  of  goose-down,  which, 
adhering  to  the  coating  plentifully 
besmeared  over  him,  forms  a  pecu- 
liar garment,  held  sacred  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  good  spirit.  Thus  dressed, 
he  returns,  and  is  met  by  the  whole 
assembly,  when,  after  being  presented 
with  a  cedar-bark  blanket  and  a  rat- 
tle made  of  fish-skin,  he  brings  forth 
everything  he  has,  and  divides  his 

Property  among  his  kinsmen,  trusting 
enceforth  to  tne  charity  of  the  tribe 
for  support 

We  left  the  village  early  next 
morning  and  proceed^  up  the  river, 
which  every  moment  became  more 
beautiful;  for,  while  decreasing  in 
width,  it  increased  in  force  and 
depth,  the  banks  rising  in  rocky 
wails  on  either  side  sometimes  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet ; 
andas  the  dark  water  rushed  through 
these  passes,  I  could  not  help  wish- 
ing I  was  a  painter,  to  carry  away 
some  lasting  memorial  of  the  scene. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  we 
got  up  the  currents  wo  now  fre- 
quently met,  and  several  times  I 
thought  we  must  certainly  upset,  or 
land  and  carry  the  boat  past  the 
rapid — an  expedient  often  resorted 
to  by  the  hunters  higher  up  the  river, 
who  sometimes  carry  their  boats 
across  a  mountain  to  avoid  the  rapids. 
When  the  banks  were  low  enough 
to  afford  us  a  prospect  of  the  coun- 
try, we  were  charmed  by  the  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  the  plains, 
which  at  this  season  are  covered  with 
the  Wappatoa  flowers.  The  undula- 
tions gave  a  light  and  shade  to  this 
beautiful  carpet,  which  stretched 
mile  after  mile  until  met  by  purple 
mountains,  upon  the  same  gigantic 
scale  as  everything  else  in  this  coun- 
try, towering  one  above  the  other, 
until  lost  in  the  heavens,  the  eye  be- 
cominj^  perplexed  in  its  endeavour 
to  distin^ish  land  from  cloud. 

Asevenmg  came  on,  a  grey  veil  gath- 
ered over  the  sky,  and  a  shrill  blast 
straight  from  the  plains  of  everlast- 
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ing  snow  whistled  down  the  river, 
so  effectually  chilling  us  that  we  were 
glad  to  take  refuge  under  the  lee  of 
a  rock ;  and  after  mooring  the  boat, 
we  lighted  a  fire  to  warm  our  shiver- 
inghmbs. 

We  passed  a  wretched  night,  hail- 
ing the  sunrise  with  great  satisfac- 
tion; and  truly  a  more  beautiful  one 
could  not  have  been.  The  entire 
horizon  was  a  mass  of  gold,  across 
which  floated  little  crimson  and  vio- 
let-tinted clouds;  while  directly 
above  our  heads,  and  as  yet  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  the  sky  re- 
tained the  cold  unfathomable  olue 
of  night,  or  at  least  twilight,  through 
which  a  few  solitary  stars  still  glim- 
mered. The  very  river  borrowed  a 
rosy  hue,  reflecting  the  warmth  of 
the  horizon,  and  cheering  our  hearts 
with  the  prospect  of  a  fine  day. 

As  we  rowed  up,  the  Crees  occa- 
sionally landed  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  ground  in  search  of 
the  footmarks  of  buffaloes,  they  be- 
in^  confident  of  meeting  a  herd  near 
this  place.  At  last,  on  reaching  a 
wider  part  of  the  river,  the  Crees 
assertea  they  were  sure  to  find  them ; 
and  no  sooner  had  they  landed  than 
their  shouts  testified  to  their  suc- 
cess. The  ground  was  covered  with 
footprints,  still  wet  and  soft,  from 
the  animals  having  forded  the  river 
at  this  point,  and  that  so  recently 
that  we  might  expect  to  meet  them 
any  moment. 

I  cannot  describe  our  excitement, 
or  the  alacrity  with  which  we  obeyed 
the  directions  of  our  guides  to  make 
as  much  haste  as  possible,  as,  if  the 
animals  were  moving  to  a  new 
pasturage,  they  go  with  such  speed 
that  they  might  still  escape.  Rifle 
in  hand,  we  set  off  over  the  beau- 
tifully undulating  plain,  its  features 
gradually  changing  as  we  approach- 
ed the  mountain-range,  gentle  ris- 
ing-grounds becoming  little  hills, 
valleys  changing  into  ravines.  On 
and  on  we  toued,  keeping  along 
the  broad  trail,  which  each  mo- 
ment appeared  fresher.  To  our  dis- 
may, it  suddenly  vanished;  we  looked 
in  consternation  at  the  guides,  who 
explained  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  track  was  caused  by  the  herd 
scattering  to  feed,  adding  that  most 
probably  they  were  within  a  few 
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hundred  yards,  concealed  by  the  in- 
equalities of  tne  ground.  Pointing 
to  a  hill  just  in  front,  the  Crees 
beckoned  us  to  follow,  at  the  same 
time  throwing  themselyes  upon  their 
stomachs,  and  crawling  up  with  a 
serpent-like  quietness  :  we  of  course 
imitating  their  example,  though,  ow- 
ing to  the  stiff  nature  of  the  grass,  it 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  operation. 
We  toiled  on,  thinking  only  of  the 
anticipated  sight— an  anticipation 
realised  far  oeyond  our  wildest 
dreams :  for  on  peeoing  over  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  we  naa  the  herd  full  in 
view:  even  the  Crees  were  startled  by 
their  numbers ;  and  as  for  me,  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  I  could  persuade 
myseu  that  it  was  not  some  delusion 
in  my  sight  The  wide  vaUey  was  abso- 
lutely darkened  with  them,  and  so 
close  were  we,  that  for  nearly  five 
minutes  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
short  cropping  of  the  grass  by 
their  teeth.  Unluckily  we  were  to 
windward,  and  a  gentle  breeze  now 
passing  over  us  must  have  carried 
the  soent  to  the  animals,  as  one 
of  the  sentinel  bulls  nearest  us  in- 
stantly rose,  and,  feuding  round, 
threw  up  his  head  as  if  to  catch 
the  wina  again;  then  uttering  an 
angry  moan,  he  looked  keenlv  at 
us ;  so  close  was  he  that  I  could  see 
the  twinkle  of  his  little  bloodshot 
eye&  It  was  rather  an  uncomfortable 
moment,  as  he  seemed  very  much  in- 
clined to  make  a  closer  inspection— a 
conclusion  to  our  excursion  I  by  no 
means  bargained  for ;  and  I  was  not 
sorry  when  he  wheeled  round  and 
joined  the  rest,  roaring  in  an  angry 
growling  sort  of  way,  which  was 
plainl)[  a  signal  of  dan^r,  as  the  sleep- 
ing animals  rose  hastily,  and  taking 
up  the  note,  the  plain  soon  resoundea 
with  their  voices.  We  had  no  time  to 
lose.  Each  chose  the  bull  he  pleased, 
and  simultaneously  our  rifles  ran^ 
out ;  a  deafening  rush  followed,  and 
when  the  smoke  cleared  away  from 
our  eyes,  the  herd  were  in  a  dense 
mass,  heavinff  to  and  fro  like  some 
storm-tossed  lake.  Our  danger  was 
imminent :  if  the  terrified  animals 
turned  their  course  in  the  direction  of 
theford,we  were  lost,  as  they  must  have 
gone  over  us ;  fortunately,  they  bent 
towards  the  mils,  and  streamed  awav, 
crushing  upon  each  other  so  closely 


that  I  fancied  I  saw  one  or  two  lifted 
off  their  lep.  Once  their  course  was 
determined,  our  danger  was  over,  and, 
springing  up,  we  followed  on,  leaving 
tne  bull!  had  wounded  makingvain 
efforts  to  overtake  the  rest.  Trom 
their  immense  numbers,  their  pro- 
gress was  naturalljr  much  retarded, 
so  we  easily  kept  within  range,  firing 
as  frequently  as  we  could,  though  to 
all  appearance  doing  no  harm.  At 
last  tne  dust  and  heat  compelled  us 
to  stop,  and  as  the  guides  assured  us 
some  of  the  animals  we  had  hit  would 
be  sure  to  fall,  and  thus  be  found  next 
day,  we  consented  to  give  up  our 
first  buffdo-hunt,  and  return  to  the 
bull  we  had  left.  As  I  expected,  we 
found  him  dead,  and  hadf  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  some  steaks  placed 
upon  a  couple  of  heated  stones ;  but 
hungry  as  we  were,  we  could  not  per- 
suade our  English  teeth  to  masticate 
the  leathery  substance  disappearing 
down  the  Crees'  throats,  wno  did 
not  apparently  deem  it  necessarv  to 
waste  their  energy  in  chewing  their 
food.  I  watched  them  with  envious 
feelings,  but  at  last,  fatigue  overcom- 
ing hunger,  I  lay  down  to  sleep.  If 
there  hM  been  hardship  in  sleeping 
in  the  open  air  the  previous  mght, 
the  most  fastidious  could  not  have 
complained  of  the  present,  with  the 
blue  starlit  sky  as  canopy,  and  lulled 
as  we  were  by  the  sad  but  indescrib- 
ably sweet  music  that  vibrates  over 
the  prairie ;  that  same  soft  voice  which 
has  Dreathed  to  me  upon  the  heathy 
mountains  of  dear  old  Scotland,  and 
sung  its  own  familiar  song*  upon  the 
burning  deserts  of  Africa,  the  wav- 
ing forests  of  America,  and  in  fainter 
accents  whispered  over  the  moonlit 
sea,  cheering  the  night-watch  with 
dear  memones  of  the  past. 

We  followed  up  the  track  of  the  herd 
next  day,  and  found  the  Crees  had 
judged  correctly,  three  buffaloes  hav- 
ingiallen ;  but  such  is  the  instinct  of 
these  animals,  that  we  found  merely 
a  mass  of  blood  and  sand,  the  dying 
beasts  having  been  gored  to  death. 
Upon  my  expressing  surprise  that 
they  should  oDserve  this  ceremony  in 
the  midst  of  their  flight,  the  ffuides 
assured  me  that  they  would  turn, 
when  in  the  greatest  fear,  and  face 
any  danger  in  their  attempts  to  ac- 
complish this  object      In  the  pre- 
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Mttt  instance  the  work  of  immolation 
vu  done  bo  effectually  that  we  only 
leacned  the  horns,  one  pair  of  which, 
being  of  an  enormous  size,  we  car- 
ried with  us  as  a  trophy. 

On  reaching  the  riyer  we  saw  no 
trace  of  our  boat,  so,  hunji^  and 
tired,  we  were  forced  to  he  down 
under  a  rock  and  wait,  while  two  of 
the  guides  went  off  in  search  of  her. 
They  did  not  return  until  midnight, 
when  we  attacked  the  proviBions, 
having  been  in  a  state  bordering  on 
starvation  for  the  last  twelve  hours. 
Our  further  progress  became  each 
mile  more  dimciut :  the  river,  as  I 
said  before,  had  completely  altered, 
changing  into  a  com^ratively  nar- 
row impetuous  stream,  which  in  some 
parts  came  down  with  such  force 
that  oars  were  of  no  use,  obliging 
us  to  land,  and  by  the  greatest  exer- 
tion tow  our  boat  past  the  rapid,  an 
occupation  rendered  doubly  iricsome 
by  a  scorching   sun  pounng  down 
upon  our  devoted  heads  from  a  lurid 
sky.     Opaque  white  clouds,  tinged 
round  the  edges  with  a   brickdust 
violet  hue,  floated  along  the  horizon ; 
the  plain  was  almost  hidden  by  a 
haze,  throbbing  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea ;  while  a  monotonous  roll,  re- 
sembling distant  guns,  filled  the  air. 
Everything  betokened  a  storm,  and 
our  utmost  exertions  were  required 
to  reach  some  sort  of  shelter  before 
nightfall.    This  we  had  scarcely  suc- 
ceeded in  doing   when  the   storm 
burst ;  peal  followed  peal,  each  crash 
thrown  back  from  the  rocks  over  our 
heads,  while  the  distant  rolling  we 
had  heard  before  grew  much  louder, 
and  still  more  like  the  reports  of 
large  guns.  Loud  as  the  thunder  was, 
the  lightning  was  even  more  start- 
ling, a  dozen  flashes  breaking  from 
the  sky  at  the  same  time,  taking 
every  colour  of  the  rainbow  ;  at  one 
moment  the  rocks  would  be  bathed 
in  a  bright  red  tint,  the  next  look 
perfectly  blue,  bursting  out  upon  us 
m)m  the  intense  blackness  following 
each  flash  with  a  truly  spectral  aw- 
fulness. 

The  storm  had  been  raging  among 
the  hills  long  before  it  reached  us. 
as  the  river  was  already  nsing  and 
covered  with  foam  :  twice  ere  morn- 
ing we  were  obliged  to  pull  the  boat 
higher  up  to  prevent  its  being  carried 
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away.  I  shall  never  forget  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  river  as  daylight 
broke :  we  had  taken  refriee  upon 
the  ledee  of  a  precipice,  about  ten 
yards  above  the  water;  behind  us 
rose  an  immense  rock,  before  us  the 
fierce  waters  rushing  madly  past,  chaf- 
ing against  the  rocky  sides,  which 
must,  even  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  rendered  this  point  a  dangerous 
passage  ;  now  the  torrent,  pent  in  by 
the  rocks,  poured  on  in  one  resist- 
less stream,  taking  with  it  gigantic 
trees,  fragments  of  rocks,  d^,  now 
beating  them  angrily  against  the 
shore,  now  carrying  them  triumph- 
antly over  some  w^er  barricade. 

Ab  we  stood  gazing,  and  too  much 
impressed  to  utter  our  thoughts  in 
words,  a  buffalo  was  borne  down  by 
the  stream.  He  was  still  alive,  and 
strugfflinff  affainst  the  current.  Just 
afternenad  passed  us,  his  course 
was  for  a  minute  arrested  by  a  mass 
of  trees  anderass.  An  eddy  was  close 
at  hand.  l%e  poor  animal  made  a 
wild  effort  and  reached  it,  but  onl  v 
to  prolong  his  agony ;  for,  although 
touching  the  shore,  the  rocks  were 
perpendicular  for  some  feet  above  his 
nead.  Poor  thing !  his  struggles  to 
gain  a  footing  were  incredible ;  but 
at  last  his  strength  was  gone,  and  he 
sank  exhausted. 

This  little  incident,  sad  as  it  was 
in  itself,  cheered  us  by  the  certainty 
that  buffaloes  must  be  in  the  vicinity, 
and  most  probably  waiting  for  tne 
abatement  of  the  flood  to  ford  the 
river.  This  reconciled  us  to  the  irk- 
someness  of  the  delay  we  anticipated 
we  must  endure  before  we  could  ven- 
ture down  stream.  Rowing  further 
up  being  quite  out  of  the  (question, 
and  determined  to  lose  no  time,  we 
seized  the  first  favourable  moment, 
and  set  off  walking  up  the  river,  keep- 
ing as  near  the  banks  as  we  could. 
Here  a  new  difficulty  presented  itself, 
and  finally  foro^  us  to  return. 

The  long  coarse  grass,  which  bears 
a  stronger  resemblance  to  reeds  than 
to  the  elastic  verdure  of  Great  Britain, 
had  been  so  beaten  down  by  the  tor- 
rents of  rain,  that  it  formed  an  un- 
even and  dangerous  covering  over  the 
entire  ground,  throwing  a  deceptive 
carpet  over  deep  holes  filled  with  wa- 
ter, into  some  of  which  we  fell  head- 
foremost,  and   really   found  great 
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trooble  in  extricating  ourselvea  Ex- 
pecting evefy  step  to  sain  better  foot- 
ing, we  toiled  on,  until  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  a  heavy  malaria  that  rolled 
in  thick  cloudlB  over  the  swampy 
plain,  warned  us  of  the  danger  we 
were  in  from  fever;  so  we  turned 
back  to  our  former  retreat,  where 
the  current  and  constant  breeze  down 
the  river  kept  the  air  dearer. 

To  our  amazement,  the  Crees  im- 
mediately began  preparations  to  de- 
scend. In  vam  did  we  remonstrate — 
our  voices  were  drowned  in  the  roar 
of  the  water ;  the  more  we  spoke, 
the  greater  their  excitement  be(»une ; 
and  at  last  I  began  to  think  the  Co- 
lumbia boatmen  must  be  subject  to 
periodical  attacks  of  insanity. 

Everything  was  at  last  ready,  and, 
pointing  to  a  little  bav  where  the 
water  was  comparatively  calm,  they 
seized  the  boat,  and  rushed  down 
howling  to  us  to  follow,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  calling  us  all  sorts  of 
bad  names  in   tneir  own  horrible 


re  were  in  an  uncomfortable  po- 
sition, being  fully  a  hundred  miles 
above  the  Fort  Surrounded  by  an 
unknown  swamp,  without  ammuni- 
tion save  what  was  in  the  boat,  to 
stay  was  out  of  the  question,  ana  to 
go  seemed  utter  madness.  We  looked 
at  each  other  in  dismav,  and  I  was 
on  the  point  of  trying  a  last  expostu- 
lation when  I  was  lined  up  b^  one  of 
the  Crees,  and  carried,  kicking  and 
shouting,  into  the  boat^  my  compan- 
ions sharing  a  similar  degradation. 
No  sooner  were  we  seated  than  we 
were  shot  off  into  the  boiling  stream, 
the  Crees  yelling  in  a  truly  demoni- 
acal manner,  pointing  from  our  feices 
to  the  dark  water.  Away  we  went, 
the  little  cockleshell  boat  darting 
like  an  arrow,  now  down  a  current 
at  railway  speed,  now  caught  in  the 
vortex  of  an  eddy,  and  whirled  round 
until  I  grew  giddy,  and  dosed  my 
eyes,  exoecting  to  open  them  in  the 
water.  Our  escapes  were  marvellous, 
the  Crees  all  the  while  conducting 
themselves  like  madmen,  apparently 
utterly  regardless  of  danger. 

As  we  gained  t^e  wider  part  of  the 
river,  our  danger  decreased  :  and  it 
was  with  intense  rdief  I  at  last  felt 
terra  Jlrma  beneath  me,  and  shared 


in  the  congratulations  of  my  compan- 
ions on  our  safety. 
'  The  Governor  laughed  heartily  at 
our  description  of  what  we  had  felt^ 
assuring  us  that  the  hunters  con- 
stantly take  advantage  of  the  season 
when  rains  are  most  frequent  to  as- 
cend the  river,  trusting  to  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  rowing  down  by 
catching  the  flood.  We  spent  a  couple 
of  days  with  the  €rovemor.  and  then 
embi^ked  on  board  the  little  steamer 
which  plies  with  the  mails  between 
Fort  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  on 
Vancouver's  Island. 

A  fortnight  after  my  trip  up  the 
Columbia  liiver,  I  made  one  of  a 
party  intending  to  cruise  round  the 
island  of  Vancouver.  We  numbered 
four — the  chaplain,  two  midshipmen, 
and  myself:  to  these  were  added  three 
Indians  as  crew.  The  boat  we  bor- 
rowed from  a  good-natured  settler, 
who  at  first  intended  to  accompany 
us  himself,  but  was  unfortunately 
prevented  by  illness.  Of  the  chap- 
lain we  did  not  see  much,  having 
agreed  to  take  him  to  visit  a  relation 
wno  had  settled  on  San  Juan  Island, 
little  thinking  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  remain  there  until  we 
should  call  for  him  on  our  way  back. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case  ;  so, 
leaving  him,  we  proceeded  on  our 
way.  The  shores  of  Vancouver's 
Island  present  a  constantly  varied 
aspect,  a  new  landscape  opening  out 
every  mile  you  go,  one  differing  in 
beauty  from  another  only  by  some 
chance  grouping  of  the  trees  or  the 
appearance  of  some  brook,  either  flow- 
ing between  the  pendant  branches  of 
the  ferns,  or  falling  in  a  shower  of 
spray  over  some  predpioe.  Flowers 
and  shrubs  enamel  the  bright  green 
grass,  forming  a  pretty  contrast 
to  the  pure  white  sand  which  covers 
the  beach.  This  sand  is  formed 
by  minute  particles  of  white  coral, 
and  when  seen  at  the  foot  of  the 
black  rocks  studded  here  and  there 
along  the  coast,  looks  almost  as  white 
as  snow.  Like  almost  all  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific,  Vancouver's  retains 
striking  evidences  of  its  volcanic  ori- 
gin :  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  moun- 
tains, lifbmg  their  gracefiil  cone-like 
heads  one  above  another— their  sides 
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Tttined  bj  deep  rents,  and  the  red 
soil  formed  by  decomposed  la?a  ;— 
these  and  many  other  ftsatores  soon 
b^K'otne  fiuniliar  proofii  of  their  fiery 
birth, 

I  had  heard  and  read  a  mat  deal 
of  lh«»  b<?auty  of  the  island,  But  reality 
«M(vM^9dall  It  struck  me  more  than 
P»K>^  that  the  seif^iery  in  some  mea- 
MUi^  iiMiMiibM  the  f^renees,  exoept- 
hi^^v>f  courses  the  ooean.  Tbemoan- 
%Mu«  stnmgiy  reminded  me  of  some 
s)i  those  round  Oauterets,  and  I  could 
almost  ims^ine  the  little  Indian  viU- 
age  I  saw  peeping  through  the  trees 
was  that  quaint  end  town  itself 

Having  only  six  days*  leave  from 
(mr  duty,  we  declined  every  tempta- 
tion to  land,  determined  to  proceed 
as  far  as  we  could  before  nightfalL 
Fortunateljr,  just  as  darkness  came 
on,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a 
stream,  and  seeins  it  was  deep  enough 
to  float  us,  we  paddled  up ;  and  reach- 
ing the  basin  at  the  foot  of  a  pretty 
fall,  we  fastened  the  boat,  and  oivou- 
acked  for  the  night,  intending  to  ex- 
plore the  neighbouring  mountain  in 
the  morning. 

In  order  to  see  as  much  as  possible, 
when  we  started  next  day,  it  was  de- 
cided to  divide,  each  ta^g  a  separ- 
ate route — all  agreeing  to  meet  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  My  way 
lay  for  a  short  distance  over  tolerably 
clear  ground,  richly  carpeted  with  a 
very  beautiful  kind  of  moss.  As  I 
drew  nearer  the  mountain,  the  path 
became  more  difficult,  and  at  last  was 
rejuly  formidable,  often  rendering  it 
well-nigh  impossible  to  proceed,  deep 
fissures,  hidden  by  brushwood,  cross- 
uig  the  way  in  every  direction,  and 
Keepmg  me  continually  exercising 
the  maxim  of  "  Look  before  you 
vF'  "~*  caution  not  to  be  neglected 
wnen  one  rash  step  would  plunge  the 
unwary  into  an  abyss  hundreds  of 
y®ot  in  depth,  the  very  darkness  of 
which   made  ode  shudder  to  gaze 

Kv^^®^°^^^^i?^  ifcwlf  was  clothed 
KR^ke  often^^ros?  to  the 

Which  a  ray  of  sunshine  ^uld  pene- 
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trate  here  and  there  like  a  star— now 
glancing  upon  the  dark-red  trunks, 
now  darting  along  like  some  spirit 
of  the  forest.  In  places  where  the 
branches  grew  lower,  innumerable 
creepers  md  entwined  themselves, 
and  hung  in  corgeous  festoons,  form- 
ing an  impediment  through  which  I 
hs^  frequently  to  cut  my  way,  shak- 
ing down  whole  showers  of  petals, 
and  disturbing  flocks  of  birds,  which 
flew  screaming  oflf,  but  soon  returned 
to  flutter  over  my  head,  too  innocent 
to  fear  man. 

In  open  parts  of  the  forest,  the  tree- 
fern  lifted  its  feathery  head,  contrast- 
ing its  light-green  airy  foliage  with 
the  dark  hue  of  the  pines.  The  com- 
mon English  fern  is  the  miniature 
plant  of  that  which,  in  the  Pacific, 
attains  the  dignity  of  a  forest  tree ; 
it  ^ows  in  the  same  barren  spots, 
springing  out  of  the  veiy  face  of  some 
bare  ro<^  over  which  its  graceful 
arms  droop,  as  if  it  wished  to  shield 
its  home.  From  between  the  branches, 
and  just  at  the  point  where  they 
unite  with  the  trunk,  the  Indians 
gather  a  soft  silky  down,  which 
makes  a  delightful  stuffing  for  a  bed 
or  pillow. 

As  I  threaded  my  way  up  the 
mountain.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
purpose  for  which  I  had  ostensibly 
undertaken  the  journey.  Not  a  trace 
of  a  deer  met  me^  and  at  leneth  I 
began  to  doubt  their  existence.  1  had 
reached  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  top,  when  a  soft  open  glade 
tempted  me  to  lie  down. 

The  view  down  the  mountain  was 
exquisite :  first,  the  dark-gieen  car- 
pet of  pines,  broken  here  and  there 
Dv  purple  or  grey  rocks,  fringed  with 
their  constant  ornament,  the  fern ; 
below^the  pale-green  plain  was  stud- 
ded with  single  trees  \  and  this  aeain 
met  by  the  snowy  beach,  alon^  which 
the  deep-blue  ocean  throbbed  in  ever- 
lasting pulsations. 

Penectly  entranced,  and  deaf  to  all 
around,  I  was  roused  ntym  my  dream 
by  the  approach  of  the  veiy  animals  I 
had  despaired  of  meetbg.  A  sharp 
rustling  had  awakened  me,  and  turn- 
ing, I  saw  a  pair  of  dark-brown  eyes, 
crowned  by  splendid  antlers,  peeping 
through  the  bushes.  *  My  rifle  sprang 
instinctivelv  to  my  shoulder ;  fright 
ened  by  the  movement,   the   stag 
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bounded  past,  almost  over  me,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  two  hinds.  The 
report  of  my  rifle  rang  through  the 
forest,  and  the  stag  fell,  shot  through 
the  neck. 

To  my  surprise,  both  hinds  stopped 
short,  fldid  alter  looking  round  and 
smelling  the  air  impregnated  with 
gunpowder,  presently  they  walked  up 
to  the  body  of  their  lord  and  master, 
again  stopping  to  glance  round  before 
they  bogan  to  lick  his  wound,  utter- 
ing as  they  did  so  a  low,  plaintive 
moan.  My  rifle  remained  silent ;  I 
had  nol  the  heart  to  fire  and  disturb 
the  sorrow  of  the  poor  affectionate 
creatures.  The  picture  was  too 
pretty  to  interrupt,  and  I  was  at- 
tempting to  lay  my  rifle  down  with- 
out the  movement  attracting  their 
attention,  when  they  threw  up  thdr 
heads  and  sprang  away.  Somehow 
the  spell  was  broken,  and,  forj^et- 
ting  my  resolution  as  to  not  firmg, 
I  seized  the  rifle.  Alas!  I  only 
wounded  the  last  one,  and  long 
before  I  could  reload,  they  were 
gone. 

Bitterly  regretting  I  had  fired  at 
alL  I  started  off  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  overtake  them  and  put  the 
poor  thing  out  of  pain.  In  this  I 
was  disappointed,  and  forced  to  give 
up  the  pursuit,  lest  I  should  not  be 
able  to  find  the  spot  where  the  dead 
staglay. 

Whilst  I  was  anxiously  debating 
with  myself  the  possibility  of  getting 
the  body  down  to  the  boat,  one  of  my 
friends,  having  heard  the  report  of 
the  rifle,  joined  me,  and  with  his 
help  I  constructed  a  sort  of  sledge, 
upon  which  we  laid  the  stag,  ana 
alter  a  great  deal  of  hard  woik  and 
difficulty,  succeeded  in  getting  him 
safely  down,  when  he  proved  to  be 
the  <Mily  one  shot,  neither  of  my  com- 
panions having  met  any. 

We  stayed  one  more  day  in  the 
same  place  to  try  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain,  but  had  very  bad 
sport,  only  seeing  two  or  three  deer 
during  the  whcSe  time :  so  voting 
the  hunting  in  Vancouver's  a  great 
swindle,  we  paddled  down  the  Uttle 
steeam,  and,  hoisting  our  sail,  pro- 
ceeded on  our  cruise,  intending  to 
land  at  an  Indian  village  a  few  miles 
further  round,  wd,  if  possible,  find 
out  the  beat  hunting-ground. 

VOL.  LXXXVn.— NO.  DXXZlL 


The  bay  upon  which  this  village 
was  built  was  perfectly  land-locked; 
a  narrow  stnp  of  water,  about 
twenty  yards  wide,  ushering  us  into 
a  salt-water  lake,  imb^ded  in 
flowers  and  sunshine  :  a  lovely  val- 
ley ran  up  among  the  green  hiUs  on 
our  left,  and  in  this  lay  the  Indian 
villa^,  their  picturesque  rustic  hots 
peeping  out  from  the  rich  foliage. 
At  first  not  a  human  being  was 
visible ;  but  long  ere  we  reached  the 
shore,  they  were  crowding  down  to 
meet  us,  some  even  swimming  off 
to  welcome  us  to  their  villa^,  bring- 
ing us  invitations  from  the  kin^,  who 
was,  they  said,  waitbg  to  receive  us. 

On  limdin£[,  we  were  a^preeably 
surprised  by  being  greeted  m  good 
English  by  a  Frencn  settler,  who, 
havmg  lived  with  these  people  for 
five  years,  had  gained  great  influence 
over  them,  and  at  once  offered  to  in- 
troduce us  to  the  king,  and  help  our 
views  in  any  way  he  could. 

Accordingly  we  followed  to  the 
royal  residence,  in  which  we  found 
his  miyesty  seated  in  great  state  : 
his  palace  corresponding  exactly  in 
its  native  features  with  those  we  had 
seen  on  the  Columbia  ;  but  in  the 
present  case,  in  consequence  of  the 
mtercourse  ei^oyed  by  this  tribe  with 
European  vessels  watering  off  their 
territory,  the  reception-room  was 
hung  with  curious  relics,  which,  con- 
sisting principally  of  old  weaxing- 
apparel,  gave  it  a  strong  resemblance 
to  an  old  Jew-shop— a  delusion  by 
no  means  decreased  by  the  dress  of 
the  king  himself,  who.  upon  hearing 
of  our  approach,  had  nastily  donned 
his  regal  robes,  consisting  of  a  very 
old-fashioned  blue  swallow -tailed 
and  brass-buttoned  coat,  a  pair  of  old 
white  ducks,  which  had,  to  all  appear- 
ance, once  ornamented  the  legs  of  a 
very  small  midshipman,  and  must 
have  rendered  the  Turkish  posture 
of  his  royal  highness  by  no  means  a 
comfortable  attitude.  Upon  his  head, 
and  merely  resting  upon  his  stiff 
bushy  hair,  was  a  hat,  or  rather  two 
hats— the  larger  being  crushed  half- 
way down  the  smaller  one.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  we  preserved  a 
proper  degree  of  gravity  to  enable  us 
to  pay  deference  to  this  extraordin- 
ary figure ;  our  occasional  irrepress- 
ible laughter,  however,  amused  the 
p 
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people,  who  seemed  of  a  jolljr,  light- 
hearted  disposition,  and  joined  us 
heartily,  oar  dress  possibly  amosing 
them  as  much  as  their  king's  did  us. 

Having  eaten  some  roasted  pork, 
and  pretended  to  drink  the  horrible 
comnound  they  caU  ava  (a  mixture 
peculiar  to  almost  all  the  Indians  I 
ever  met  with),  we  b^an  to  smoke 
axkd  talk.  The  king  was  a  shrewd, 
intelligent  fellow,  and  seemed  de- 
lighted to  tell  us  all  about  his  peo- 
ple :  most  of  their  customs  were 
identical  wit^  those  of  the  Columbia 
River  Indians,  of  whom  the  Vancou- 
ver flatheads  form  a  brancL  One  of 
their  greatest  delicacies  is  blubber, 
which  they  obtain  in  the  following 
ingenious  maimer. 

During  the  severe  storms  that  oc- 
casionally visit  their  coast  from  the 
nort^,  it  frequently  happens  that 
whales  are  dnven  so  far  oat  <^  their 
latitude  that  the  receding  tide  leaves 
them  unable  to  re^^dn  the  deep 
water.  When  the  natives  discover  a 
fish  in  this  unhappy  predicament, 
thev  assemble  in  great  numbers, 
each  family  furnishing  a  canoe ;  their 
weapon  is  a  barbed  spear <  head  of 
hara  wood,  fitstened  so  loosely  into 
the  handle,  that  when  the  head  is 
fixed  into  anything,  the  former  can 
be  withdrawn,  leaving  the  latter  in 
the  wound.  To  the  head  itself  are 
attached,  first,  a  long  rope  of  sea- 
weed—next, a  bladder  ot  sealskin. 
Armed  with  this,  the  boats  approach 
the  monster,  ana,  getting  as  near  as 
they  can.  throw  the  spear:  the  heads 
imbed  tnemselves  in  his  skin,  and 
when  the  handle  is  drawn  out,  re- 
main actlne  as  an  anchor  to  the 
bladder  and  rope.  The  whale  soon 
presents  an  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, being  entirely  covered  with 
bladders;  these,  as  the  tide  rises, 
prevent  him  sinking  deep  enough  to 
re^n  the  ocean,  or  make  very  much 
resistanee.  Thus  buoyed  up,  he  is 
pulled  over  the  bar  into  the  narboor 
if  the  united  efforts  of  the  thou- 
sand ropes  so  firmlv  attached  to  him. 
Once  in  the  bay,  he  is  sidfe,  and  is 
easily  despatched. 

After  spending  several  hourB  with 
the  king,  and  fluting  all  the  infor- 
mation ne  could  give  us  as  to  iiie 
best  shooting-ground,  we  continued 
iwr  route,  intending  to  sleep  at  the 
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point  from  which  we  were  to  start 
m  pursuit  of  deer.  Our  intentions 
were,  however,  doomed  to  be  thwart- 
ed: a  messenger  from  San  Juan  over- 
took us,  bringing  a  note  from  the 
chaplain,  in  which,  after  telling  us 
of  an  outbreak  upon  the  other  side 
Gi  the  island,  he  represented  the 
danger  of  our  prosecuting  our  jour- 
ney so  strongly,  that  we  decided 
upon  giving  it  up,  all  the  more 
r^&diiy  in  consequence  of  the  disap- 
pointments we  had  already  met  with 
m  the  scarcity  of  game.  We  found 
the  little  settlement  at  San  Juan 
in  a  perfect  ferment  of  excitement, 
every  one  listening  with  horror  to 
the  recital  of  former  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Indians,  and  now  re- 
membered and  retold  with  many 
additions.  Every  one  spoke  con- 
fidentlv  of  a  general  outbreak,  and 
asrored  us  the  men-of-war  would 
be  required. 

Two  days  only  now  remained  of 
oar  leave:  these  we  spent  at  the 
idand,  enaeavouring  to  instil  some 
confidence  into  the  people,  but,  I 
fear,  with  very  little  success :  and 
they  evidently  watched  our  depar- 
ture widi  feelings  of  dread,  ima- 
gining the  Indians  would  take  ad- 
vanti^  of  it  to  attack  them.  Upon 
our  arrival  at  Victoria  we  had  the 
sf^isfaction  of  seeing  the  ship  get- 
ting quietly  towed  out  of  harbour, 
ana  found  the  captain  had  taken 
round  the  Oovemor  to  the  scene 
of  rebellion,  leaving  orders  for  us  to 
follow  as  quickly  as  we  could.  This 
was  onlv  to  be  done  by  hiring  a 
boat,  which  we  did,  together  with 
a  man  and  his  wife  to  row  us ;  but 
the  current  proved  so  strong  that, 
in  spite  of  a  coaple  of  long  (Muldles 
and  a  sail  filled  d^  a  reguuir  breeze, 
we  were  nearly  aix  hours  in  going 
three  miles,  during  which  t^ious 
prc^ess  we  were  continuallv  fired 
on  bjr  the  natives.  Fortunatdy  they 
imagine  the  destructive  powers  of  a 
gun  consist  in  the  noise  it  makes. 

The  cause  of  the  outbreak  will  be 
best  explained  by  relating  one  of 
the  native  customs — that  of  de- 
manding life  for  life ;  it  being  an 
ancient  belief  that  a  chief,  or  the 
son  of  a  chief,  cannot  die  unless 
through  the  malignant  influence  of 
some  one  who  has  intercourse  with 
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the  evil  spirit,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  nearest  relative  to 
avenge  the  death,  by  taking  the  life 
of  the  P^non  they  consider  as  the 
cause.  Thus,  as  Englishmen  are  con- 
sidered to  have  sapematural  quali- 
ties, and  the  power  of  controlling  the 
evil  spirits,  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  settler  is  fixed  upon  as  the 
cause  <^  the  death,  and  deliberatelv 
murdered.  At  the  time  I  now  speak 
of,  the  unfortunate  victim  was  a  far- 
mer^ who,  besides  leaving  a  wife  and 
fiunily,  had  so  lar^e  a  connection  upon 
the  island  that  the  (Governor  was  ob- 
liged to  interfere,  and  sent,  demand- 
ing that  the  murderer  should  be  given 
up.  This,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
refused,  and  threats  being  made  use 
of,  the  whole  tribe  flew  to  arms,  and 
things  began  to  wear  a  disagreeable 
aspect.  The  place  where  we  joined 
onr  ship  was  the  nearest  anchorage 
to  the  village  of  the  hostile  party, 
where  we  heard  they  were  assem- 
bling in  great  numbers.  We  wait- 
ed a  day  in  the  expectation  that 
they  might  seek  an  interview  ;  but 
none  of  them  appearing,  the  Gover- 
nor at  last  started  with  an  escort 
of  the  ship's  company  and  marines. 
The  village  lay  about  five  miles  in- 
land, a  walk  by  no  means  agreeable 
when,  independent  oi  the  almost 
impassable  nature  of  the  road,  goin^ 
as  it  did  straight  on  over  or  tnrough 
any  natural  aifficnlty,  we  had  the 
pleasant  anticipation  of  being  fired 
at  with  poisoned  arrows  from  the 
thick  brushwood  which  surrounded 
us.  Nothing  of  the  kind  took  place : 
we  reached  tne  village  in  safetv,  and 
were  conducted  to  a  large  house, 
where  we  found  the  king  and  his 
braves  assembled,  having  evidently 
been  informed  of  our  approach. 
They  were  all  p^ted  and  feathered 
in  the  most  warlike  manner,  and  re- 
ceived us  with  great  dignity.  When 
we  were  seated  m  a  semicircle  before 
the  chief,  refreshments  were  offered, 
but  declined,  the  Governor  telling 
them  we  would  not  eat  unless  they 
showed  themselves  friendly. 

At  this  they  whispered  together, 
looking  much  pleased,  and  saying  it 


was  "good."  After  thus  preparing 
them^  the  Governor  made  a  speech, 
pointing  out  the  wickedness  of  kill- 
ing a  man  who  had  done  them  no 
hi^,  and  attempting  to  prove  that  it 
was  quite  right  to  punish  theperson 
who  nad  been  the  murderer.  Tbey  all 
paid  great  attention,  but  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  sughtset  idea  of 
the  sense  of  the  argument :  and  when 
simply  required  to  give  tne  man  up, 
looked  intenselv  surprised,  some  even 
laughing  aloud,  the  chief  himself 
saying  we  might  catch  him  if  we 
could,  but  that  he  would  not  give 
him  up. 

This  was  not  satisfactoir,  so  the 
€k)vemor  made  a  second  speech, 
offering  great  treasures  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  loyaltv,  provided 
they  did  as  he  required.  At  this 
their  eyes  brightened,  and  thev  an- 
nounce that  they  would  trade  or 
barter  for  him.  So  the  bargain  was 
made,  and  next  morning  fixed  as  the 
time  when  the  poor  wretch  was  to  be 
given  up  bv  his  treacherous  friends. 

True  to  tneir  promise,  they  brought 
him  down,  having  deceived  him  into 
the  idea  that  they  were  going  to  fight 
us.  When.be  found  the  true  object 
of  their  journey.  T  could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  cool  way  in  which  he 
accepted  his  fate,  merely  saying  it 
was  "  good  "  when  the  Governor  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  hung  forthwith 

The  tribe  showed  more  astonish- 
ment than  he  did^  and  for  some 
minutes  the  agitation  was  so  great 
that  we  were  apprehensive  of  an 
attack.  Upon  the  judicious  display 
of  sundry  olankets,  &c.  &c,  the  ex- 
citement subsided ;  and  after  cover- 
ing the  man  with  ^ease  and  goose- 
down,  they  howled  over  him  until 
his  sentence  was  executed,  when  they 
marched  oflf  with  their  payment, 
evincing  great  satisfoction  at  the 
Hberality  of  the  (jovemor. 

We  stayed  two  days  at  anchor  off 
the  gap,  in  case  of  anything  trans- 
piring ;  but  all  remaining  quiet,  we 
at  last  weighed  anchor  and  ran  down 
to  Victoria  again,  where  we  found 
the  flag-i^p  had  arrived  during  our 
absenee. 
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FLKBTS  AND  NAVIES— BNGULND. 


PART  IV. 


A  STANDING  navy — a  force  which 
shall  give  the  nation  the  power  of  at 
once  meeting  the  first  onset  of  a  war, 
of  preparing  against  surprise,  of  re- 
sisting, repelling,  or  anticipating  a 
sudden  attack  —  such  must  be  the 
navy  of  England.  This  is  no  theory, 
no  mere  idea— it  is  a  fact  which  the 
circumstances  of  our  times,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  position,  present 
as  a  stem  reality,  an  unavoidable 


The  onlv  danger  England  could 
fear  would  be  immediate.  The  de- 
fence should  be  immediate  also  :  the 
present  svstem  provides  no  sucn  de- 
fence. The  intent  of  reserves  is  to 
draw  forth  the  resources  of  a  country, 
as  the  reinforcements  of  a  war,  or 
the  bases  of  a  protracted  struggle. 
A  navy  which  must  be  a  defence,  and 
would  be  a  power,  must  command 
present  means  to  combat  present 
danger.  An  army  may  suffer  a  first, 
a  second  defeat,  and  yet  recover  it- 
self :  one  blow  may  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  navy.  The  destruction,  or 
even  the  defeat  of  its  navy,  to  a 
nation  which  based  its  position  on 
maritime  strength,  would  be  politi- 
cal annihilation.  It  is,  thererore,  a 
principle  of  life  to  a  maritime  power 
to  assure  itself  immunity  from  such 
a  blow.  Have  we  such  immunity  ? 
and,  not  having  it,  are  we  safe  ] 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
such  a  blow  is  threatenecL  that  it  is 
imminent  or  even  probable,  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  political  status  ; 
it  IS  enough  for  us  to  know  that  it  is 
possible.  Our  defence  must  provide 
for  what  can  be,  not  what  may  be. 

Is  the  danger  of  such  a  blow  pos- 
sible 1  That  is  our  question.  Our 
^eat  maritime  rival  lies  within  a 
nundred  mUes  of  our  shore&  She  is 
nearly  equal  to  us  in  ships — more 
than  equal,  when  the  necessaiy  dis- 
tribution of  our  own  fleet  is  con- 
sidered—  more  than  equal  in  the 
means  of  preparation.  We  mean  not 
to  challen^  her  intent,  we  would 
merely  indicate  her  power  of  hostil- 
ity.   France  may  not  be  hostile,  yet 


we  know  that  there  lies  deep  in  her 
bosom,  deep  in  the  hearts  of  her 
people  as  well  as  in  the  designs  of 
ner  rulers  and  councillors,  a  desire 
to  combat  our  maritime  supremac;^. 
Welmowthat  this  desire  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  an  extraordinary 
growth  of  naval  strength.  We  know 
that,  were  such  a  desire  to  develop 
into  intent,  or  be  drawn  into  ac- 
tion by  the  force  of  events,  she  pos- 


sesses a  power  of  manning  and  e<iuip- 
ping  her  fleets  on  the  instant.  We 
Know  from  the  experience  of  last 


year  that  she  has  a  faculty  of  secret 
preparation,  and  could  concentrate  her 
ships  and  her  resources  on  the  shores 
of  the  Channel  as  secretly  as  she 
placed  her  armies  en  route  for  the 
Alps  and  Genoa,  and  Mill  not  be 
arming.  We  know  that  the  menace 
of  war  must  come  from  her,  and 
that  it  would  not  come  until  she  was 
prepared.  We  know,  also,  that  any 
sucn  interim  betwixt  menace  and 
war  would  be  spent  by  us  in  vain 
suggestions  and  delusions  of  peace  ; 
that  we  should  expend  all  our  ener- 
gies in  diplomatic  notes,  parliament- 
ary debates,  newspaper  leaders,  and 
a  general  fussiness.  We  know,  also, 
from  our  political  position,  that  our 
forces  must  be  aivided — that  we 
must  always  have  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, for  the  protection  of  our 
colonies,  of  our  Indian  route,  and 
our  general  policy  and  commerce, 
a  fleet  which  would  give  us  the  com- 
mand of  that  sea,  and  which  could 
not  quit  that  station  whilst  any 
Frencn  ships  remained.  We  know 
ako  that  our  rivals  would  be  bound 
by  no  such  obligation;  that,  with 
such  an  object  in  view,  they  would 
leave  Algeria  and  Toulon  to  take  care 
of  themselves ;  and  we  should  awake 
some  morning  to  find  ourselves  bo- 
fore  empty  ports,  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  ships  we  sought  were 
probably  near  our  own  shores,  and 
that  we  must  follow.  A  stem  chase 
is  ever  a  long  one,  and  our  fleet 
might  arrive  to  share  and  not  avert 
disaster. 
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"Wifch  this  knowledge,  it  were  mere 
delusion  to  say  or  think  that  the 
danger  of  such  a  blow  is  not  possible. 
Independent  of  ail  political  considera- 
tions.  all  diplomatic  relations,  all  na- 
tional feelings  which  may  exist  at 
present,  it  is  a  possibility.  There  is 
the  power,  whenever  the  will  may 
arise,  to  propel  it. 

'  Wnat  are  the  means  to  ward  the 
blow ) — the  present  means  ?  We  have 
more  ships — have  we  the  same  power 
of  mannmg  or  concentrating  them  ? 

The  Aostrians,  on  Christmas-day 
1858,  thought  themselves  at  peace 
with  the  nations  of  Europe.  On 
the  New-Year^s  day  they  found  them- 
selves involved  in  the  preliminaries 
of  war.  The  same  thing  might  occur 
to  us.  Where  is  our  preparation  for 
it?  We  might  assenible  a  Channel 
fleet  of  ten  sail  of  the  line.  With 
such  force  we  could  not  go  forth  to 
meet  or  anticipate  attack.  The  stand- 
ing reserves,  we  are  informed,  could 
in  three  days  be  assembled  to  man 
another  ten  sail.  This  might  be. 
But  certainly  it  would  require  a 
longer  time— a  week,  a  fortnight — 
ere  these  reserves  could  be  organised 
as  ships*  companies,  and  the  ships 
equipped  for  service.  Might  we  hope 
for  such  a  breathing-time  after  a  de- 
claration of  war?  We  think  not.  The 
present  policy  of  France  and  her  ruler 
warrants  no  such  conclusion.  When 
the  blow  is  threatened^  the  army  will 
be  ready  to  strike.  Were  such  delay 
granted,  would  a  force  constituted 
with  the  present  elements  be  such  as 
should  be  sent  forth  to  uphold  the 
honour  of  England's  flag  and  the 
glory  of  England's  might  ? 

We  may  be  accused  of  repetition, 
of  verbiage,  in  thus  recurring  so  often 
to  the  one  subject.  But  this  danger 
is  the  text  of  our  defence.  It  must 
be  the  preface  to  any  proposition  re- 
garding it. 

This  defence,  we  believe,  cannot  be 
perfect,  cannot  be  sufficient,  cannot 
De  national,  unless  it  include  a  naval 
force  permanent  and  ready,  eaual  to 
cope  with  anv  danger  which  can 
threaten  it,  anu  which  shall  have  in- 
herent in  itself  a  principle  of  prepara- 
tion instant  and  immediate  as  the 
danger.  This  can  only  be  eff^ected  bv 
the  existence  in  the  State  of  a  stana- 
ing  navy,  which  shall  number  seamen 
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enough  in  the  ports  of  England  to 
furnish  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  (indu- 
sive  of  Channel  squadron),  and  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  Mgates,  afford 
the  seamen  crew  of  the  gunboats, 
and  still  leave  a  nucleus  for  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  two  reserves.  This 
would  require  at  least  ten  thousand 
seamen,  besides  boys  and  marines— 
the  force  decided  on  by  the  first  Com- 
mission ;  and  this,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  peace  agitators  and  poli- 
tical economists,  would  be  a  standing 
war  establishment 

Yet  how  are  we  to  define  a  war  or 
peace  establishment  ?  It  can  only  be 
done  by  defining  the  national  need 
and  requirement.  K  what  be  gen- 
erally called  a  peace  establishment  is 
onlv  equal  to  fumi^ng  our  stations, 
and  would  leave  the  country  defence- 
less, or  only  half  defended,  at  the 
opening  of  a  war,  of  what  use  is  the 
navy  to  the  country  as  a  defence? 
of  what  import  as  an  assertion  of  the 
maritime  supremacy  which  gives  it  a 
standing  as  a  great  power  ?  The  only 
rational  establishment  is  that  which, 
whilst  it  serves  the  purposes  of  peace, 
is  equal  also  to  the  requirements  of 
war.  None  other  can  assure  the 
safety  or  the  neatness  of  the  empire. 

Were  the  danger  we  should  meet 
more  remote  or  less  ready;  did  its 
thunderbolts  reauire  longer  time  in 
forging,  or  take  longer  space  in  hurl- 
ing, we  might  fairly  rest  on  our 
strength  and  our  resources.  As  it  is, 
we  must  stand  in  our  strength,  or 
risk  surprise  in  our  weakness.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  mere  expenditure ; 
it  is  a  question  of  safety.  We  de- 
bate, we  squabble,  we  calculate  nicely 
over  measures  oi  defence,  and  yet 
yearly  vote  willingly,  and  without 
question,  thousan(&  on  some  vain 
scheme,  some  illusory  plan,  which  in 
a  short  time  goes  out  like  an  ex- 
hausted wick.  Thus  are  we  now  be- 
stowing our  thoughts  and  energies  on 
the  supply  of  our  last  and  most  un- 
certain resources,  whilst  we  overlook 
the  need  of  a  present  defence.  We 
cast  our  bread  on  the  waters,  in  the 
hope  that  after  many  davs  it  may 
return  again  unto  us.  and  we  leave 
our  dough  at  home  unkneaded.  The 
thought  of  the  thousands  and  millions 
whicn  have  been  expended  in  experi- 
ments, in  reductions^  in  aid  of  politi- 
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cal  manoeuvres,  would  make  a  patriot 
of  the  old  time  weep  ;  it  will  cause 
even  one  of  the  present  day,  cold 
and  heartless  as  we  aie,  to  mourn  in 
spirit  at  the  sacrifice  of  patriotism  to 
party,  of  the  national  weal  to  parlia- 
mentary migorities.  In  these  days 
it  is  hard  to  fix  a  crime  on  pub- 
lic perpetrators  ;  but  we  know  that 
somewnere,  on  Governments  or  gov- 
ernors, there  lies  the  deep  and  heavy 
sin  of  having  allowed  tne  phvsical 
and  moral  supremacy  of  England's 
navy  to  decline  to  a  doubt,  and  be 
overshadowed  by  the  cloud  of  a 
danger. 

It  rests  with  this  age  to  repair  the 
error ;  it  is  its  duty,  and  a  sacred  one 
too,  to  transmit  to  the  next  genera- 
tion a  naval  supremacy  and  naval 
might  as  intact  and  undoubted  as 
that  which  it  received  in  heritage. 

This  can  only  be  effected  now  by 
the  creation  of  such  a  material  force 
of  ships  as  was  considered  the  old 
stand-point  of  our  navy,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  a  standing  body  of  sea- 
men which  shall  suffice  to  man  a 
powerful  fleet  at  the  onset  of  a  war, 
and  leave  a  nucleus  to  amalgamate 
and  organise  our  standing  and  vol- 
unteer reserves.  How  is  this  to  be 
done,  or  rather  how  is  the  man-power 
part  to  be  achieved?  There  have 
been  several  schemes;  but  there  is 
only  one  which  seems  feasible  or 
practical,  and  that  was  propounded 
oy  Sir  0.  Napier.  His  plan  is  to 
keep  a  Channel  fleet  of  ten  or 
twelve  sail  efficiently  manned  with 
more  than  the  proportion  of  able 
seamen,  and  with  reduced  detach- 
ments of  marinea  In  case  of  war 
these  crews  are  to  be  divided,  and 
one-half  sent  to  an  equal  number  of 
new  ships,  and  the  complements  of 
all  to  be  filled  by  boys  from  the  ordi- 
nary ships,  and  the  embarkation  of 
marines  from  their  barrack&  Thus  he 
supposes  that  the  country  would 
possess  the  power  of  equipping  im- 
mediately a  force  double  that  of  the 
Channel  fleet.  Though  this  plan 
would  insare  a  system  wnich  would  be 
better  than  any  which  now  exists,  yet 
it  chaUen^es  objections  We  can 
have  no  faith  in  a  Channel  fleet,  nor 
would  the  seaman.  It  offers  no  surety 
of  permanence .  It  would  melt  away 
like  a  snow-wreath  in  a  thaw  to  suit 
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some  party  purpose,  and  the  country 
be  none  the  wiser.  The  seaman  knows 
well  how  often  this  has  been  done, 
and  believes,  consequently,  that  it 
may  be  done  again,  and  woidd  hesi- 
tate to  make  himself  a  party  to  an 
engagement  the  permanence  of  which 
would  depend  on  a  Channel  fleet. 
Again,  the  ships  thus  maimed,  would, 
if  called  upon  to  issue  forth  to  in- 
stant battle  (and  that  would  be  the 
sole  aim  and  object  of  the  plan),  go 
with  very  ciude  elements.  Tne  crews 
would  be  all  broken  up,  the  organisa- 
tion disturbed :  and  tnough  the  sys- 
tem would  still  exist  in  ea4^  ship,  it 
requires  more  time  than  theorists 
would  believe  to  brin^  men  of  the 
sailor  and  soldier  class  mto  the  order 
or  routine  which  would  insure  the 

E roper  handling  of  the  vessel,  or  the 
ghting  of  her  guns ;  and  excellence 
in  these  respects,  it  is  undoubted, 
would  be  more  essential  to  success 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  any  stage  of 
naval  warfare.  In  this  plan  we  see 
the  influence  of  the  prejudice  of  the 
old  school  rand  pardonable  enough  it  is 
in  those  of  the  past  age),  which  could 
not  allow  any  home  for  the  sailor 
save  a  ship,  or  suppose  that  he  could 
possibly  elsewhere,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  trained,  nurtured,  and dis- 
ci^ined  as  a  British  seaman. 

^ut  it  begins  to  appear  from  the 
facts  of  the  last  war,  and  from  the 
experiences  of  those  who  know  the 
seaman  best, 'that  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent home  is  beginning  to  luive 
great  attraction  for  him— to  have  a 
great  hold  on  him.  He  is  no  lon^r 
such  a  nomade,  and  would  readilj 
acknowledg:e  the  ties  and  resi)onsi- 
bilities  which  bind  other  citizens. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  a  stand- 
ing navy,  such  as  we  have  contem- 
plated, could  only  be  accomplished 
by  association  with  a  home ;  m  fact, 
by  making  an  established  and  per- 
manent home  the  principle  and  basis 
of  any  treaty  betwixt  the  seaman 
and  the  State.  Let  him  see  barracks 
erected  and  established  which  are  to 
be  his  home,  to  which  he  is  to  return 
on  every  disembarkation,  which  he  is 
to  own  and  look  upon  as  his  abicUng- 
place ;  let  him  see  in  their  character 
and  institution  permanence,  and  he 
will,  we  believe,  give  in  his  ad- 
herence, and  the  State  will,  after  a 
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time,  not  onl^  have  no  difficult;^,  but 
haye  the  choice  and  preference  m  the 
man  market. 

It  is  strange  enough  that  all  the 
propodtious  to  popularise  the  service 
naye  met  none  of  tne  objections  which 
the  seaman  himself  may  have  directly, 
or  the  eyils  which  may  act  indirectly 
upon  his  nature  and  temperament 
Tiie  increase  of  proTisions,  the  grant 
of  dothinf^y  and  the  issue  of  mess 
traps  and  bedding  gratuitously,  were 
unaoubtedly  great  boons,  but  they 
met  no  gneyance.  There  was  no 
complaint  on  these  points,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  expected  that  these 
adyantajges  alone  would  suffice  to  giye 
pomdarity  to  the  service. 

The  main  obstacles  which  have 
stood  betwixt  the  State  and  the  sea- 
mansupply,  which  the  country  affords, 
were  not  affected  or  overthrown  by 
these  arrangement&  It  has  been 
stated  before,  and  it  must  be  repeated 
here,  that  the  chief  obstacle  was  a 
want  of  faith  in  any  regulation 
or  law  promulgated  by  the  Govern- 
ment The  confusion  created  in  the 
mind  of  the  sailor  by  the  multipli- 
city of  circulars,  each  one  contradict- 
ing the  other,  each  upsetting  some 
previous  arrangement,  was  in  its  ma- 
nifestation rioiculous,  were  it  not 
that  in  effect  it  was  too  serious.  We 
have  seen  two  old  salts  going  away 
after  the  public  reading  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck of  some  circuuir,  one  saying 
to  the  other—"  I  say,  Bill,  what  was 
it  all  about!"  "rm  blessed  if  I 
faiow,"  would  be  the  answer ;  "some- 
thing about  our  pay  or  provisions,  I 
B*pose,  but  Fve  seed  so  many  altera- 
tions that  I  never  knows  what  Tm 
to  get,  or  what  my  old  woman  is  to 
get,  or  what  Fm  to  do,  or  where 
rm  to  eo.  I  wish  them  Lords  would 
know  their  own  minds,  that  a  fellow 
might  have  some  knowledgeableness 
about  hisself." 

Any  one  who  traced  the  alterations 
in  the  systems  of  treatment,  and  the 
different  changes  in  discipline,  must 
have  seen  that  they  did  not  produce 
an  ^ect  due  to  their  intrinsic  merit 
They  did  not  inspire  confidence  in  the 
seaman,  or  make  the  service  popular. 
They  were  generally  coupled  with 
some  ungracious  condition,  contained 
some  suspicious  element,  or  were  is- 
sued at  some  time  or  in  some  way 
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which  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
lures  and  baits :  so  that  they  were  sel- 
dom  understood  or  believea  in.  Nor 
did  they  grapple  with  any  of  the  pre- 
judices or  the  objections  which  the 
mariner  class  entertained  against  the 
navy. 

These  were,  first,  a  distrust  of  the 
State  and  its  offers,  a  doubt  of  their 
sincerity  and  good  intent,  and,  in  a 
minor  degree,  tne  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  routine  and  exercises  of  diips 
(which  has  at  last  been  established), 
the  tediousness  of  the  punishments, 
the  uncertainty  of  leave,  the  want  of 
a  little  ready  money  when  in  port, 
the  excess  of  the  diilb,  the  want  of 
distinction  in  classes,  the  lack  of  some 
certain  home  during  the  outfitting, 
the  casual  stay  in  English  ports,  the 
paying-off,  and  the  intervals  of  ser- 
vices. The  recklessness  to  which  he 
is  driven,  the  discomfort  which  he 
endures  from  his  having  no  home  to 
resort  to,  may  not  seem  evils  to  the 
sailor  whilst  he  is  revelling  in  the 
ffrog-shops  and  the  brotheb,  but  he 
feels  them  in  the  after-consequences, 
and  attaches  the  painful  impression 
they  leave  behind  to  the  service,  and 
not  to  his  own  vices.  A  barrack- 
home  would  remove  all  these  objec- 
tions. The  erection  of  barracks  at 
the  principal  ports,  which  woidd,  in 
fact,  be  the  centre  of  the  naval  sys- 
tem, where  its  organisation  would  be 
commenced  and  developed,  which 
would  be  the  depot  for  its  supply, 
and  the  headquarters  for  its  recruit- 
ment, and  the  home  for  its  unem- 
ployed, would  exhibit  an  earnestness 
of  purpose,  a  promise  of  permanence, 
which  woiud  renew  confidence  in  the 
mind  of  the  seaman^  and  assure  the 
character  of  a  standing  navy^  besides 
obliterating  all  the  other  aisadvan- 
tages  whicn  are  now  associated  in 
his  mind  with  life  in  a  man-of-war. 

This  suggestion  of  barracks  was 
evidently  an  unpopular  one  with  the 
great  naval  hierarchy.  All  the  ques- 
tionsasked  on  the  subject  by  the  Com- 
mission were  put  in  such  a  style  as  to 
show  in  what  way  it  was  expected 
they  would  be  answered.  One  offi- 
cer only,  in  his  evidence— Captain 
Mends,  a  man  sailor  bom,  sailor  ored, 
and  who  had  made  the  character  of 
the  seaman  and  the  weal  of  the  ser- 
vice his  life-study— insisted  strongly 
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on  the  inrtitatkm  of  banrneks,  and 
eombated,  with  f»£X  and  reaaoo,  all 
the  oljeetiona  raised  against  it. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  ntes  was 
brooght  forward  as  an  obstacle: 
a  site  was  named  at  Devonport — ana 
at  the  other  ports  sites  coold  be 
found,  if  there  were  the  will  to  find 
them.  If  some  pet  factory  or  dock 
were  being  bnilty  how  long  would  a 
site  be  wanting  ?  We  hear  again  and 
asain  of  the  anthorities  buying  np 
wnole  streets  to  extend  bameks  or 
official  boOdings ;  and  if  we  recollect 
aright,  at  Portsmouth  there  is  a  heap 
of  houses  close  to  the  dockyaro, 
which  might  well  be  swept  awa?  with 
great  advantage  to  the  general  health 
and  morality  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  be  replaced  by  a  substantial  bar- 
rack. This  opposition  is  only  the 
kick  of  a  d^ing  system.  The  chiefs 
of  the  old  time  nad  a  prevailing  idea 
that  a  sailor  should  be  as  opposite  as 
possible  to  a  soldier — ^the  term  even 
wasmadean  epithet  of  reproach— and 
that  the  two  systems  of  government 
and  oreamsation  should  be  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder.  Their  traditional 
policy  has  descended  to  Admiralties 
and  Admirals,  though  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  have  compelled 
them  again  and  again  to  abandon  it; 
and  forgetting  that  the  constitution 
of  their  service  has  become  entirely 
military,  they  hesitate  still  to  adopt 
the  last  step  which  all  their  previous 
concessions  have  rendered  a  neces- 
sitv. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  navy — 
a  phrase  much  canvassed,  and  which 
expressed  more  even  than  the 
soeaker  meant— will  be  never  com- 
plete unless  it  be  founded  on  a  bar- 
rack system ;  it  will  never  accom- 
plish that  immediate  surety  of  de- 
fence which  the  country  demands, 
or  effect  that  development,  physical 
and  moral,  which  should  make  and 
maintain  the  life  of  the  service. 

It  was  suggested  that  there  should 
be,  even  in  the  home  ports,  in- 
dependent of  the  Channel  and  Medi- 
terranean fleets,  a  reserve  force  often 
tho^iwnd  wunen.  which,  with  the  re- 
jicrve  «iAnn«»*  and  the  boys,  would  in- 
Mire  an  ini4attl  addition  o^ten  sail  to 
Uie  ffeM^tt^  «wk  besides  leaving 
t7i£«M  *y*.  ^«K^  to  oTffanise  the 
remvtXL    t%«i^>«i^  Ikvnk  further, 
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should  be  distzibated  in  bmrnekB  at 
the  different  stations — three  thou- 
sand at  Plymoath  and  at  Porta- 
mooth,  the  remainder  to  be  divided 
betwixt  Sheemesa,  Chatham,  and 
Woolwich — ^unless  the  idea  of  creat- 
ing a  naval  establishment  in  Milfoid 
Haven  be  carried  out,  and  then,  of 
coune,  a  great  proportion  would  be 
quartered  there,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  barracks  would 
be  required  of  sufficient  size  and  ex- 
tent to  accommodate  the  whole  of 
this  number,  as  a  proportion  woold 
be  outliers,  married  men,  who,  as  in 
the  case  vrith  the  marines,  would  be 
allowed  to  live  outside  with  their 
families.  There  would  be  cost^*  of 
course,  in  this— a  first  outlay  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  ;  but  the  sale  of 
the  old  hulks  which  have  hitherto 
been  the  homes  of  the  seaman  whilst 
his  ship  was  fitting,  and  the  other 
lumber— the  ships  incapable  of  oon- 
rersion,  or  of  being  anything  but 
hulks,  would  go  far  to  defray  it; 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  bairacks 
in  repair  and  completeness  would, 
we  believe,  be  less  expensive  than 
the  hulk  system,  for  we  know  from 
statistics  that  it  costs  some  thou- 
sands for  a  ship  merely  to  rot 

The  expense  of  the  additional 
number  ofmen,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  more  training-ships,  and  the 
entry  of  more  boys  to  answer  the 
demand,  would  of  course  be  a  stand- 
ing item  in  the  estimates,  but  we 
beBeye,  after  a  few  years*  working, 
that  it  would  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  regularity  of  the 
system,  hy  the  absence  of  the  ruin- 
ous loss  incurred  by  reductions,  by 
the  decrease  in  prison  and  hospital 
charges ;  and  that  a  larger  and  more 
efficient  bodyof  men  would  be  main- 
tained by  the  country,  at  a  less  cost 
than  it  pays  for  an  unprepared  navy 
and  an  insufficient  defence. 

Of  all  the  schemes  of  defence  yet 
proposed,  it  would  at  any  rate  be 
the  least  costly,  the  most  sure,  and 
the  most  consistent  with  the  mari- 
time position  of  the  nation. 

Barracks  should  be  erected  at  all 
the  ports,  and  the  ships  of  the  steam 
reserve  snould  be  stationed  at  each, 
corresponding  with  t^e  number  or 
men  quartered  there,  so  that  their 
crews  might  be  told  off,  ready  to 
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moTe  on  board  them  at  the  moet 
Bodden  call.  Under  this  system,  the 
organisation  most  emanate  from  the 
barracks :  it  is  there  that  the  order 
of  embarkation  would  be  arranged — 
it  is  there  that  much  of  the  prelim- 
inary drill  and  training  would  be 
undergone— thence  that  the  reliefs 
would  proceed  to  fill  up  yacandes 
on  foreign  stations — there  that  the 
crews  would  return  for  reorganisa- 
tion after  service  afloat — there  that 
all  the  records  of  service  woidd  be 
deposited— and  the  seamen,  seeing 
in  them  a  stationary  headquarters 
and  a  certain  home,  which  could  not 
he  paid  oflf  like  a  ship,  woidd  soon 
learn  to  connect  their  permanency 
with  the  system,  and  b^in  to  have 
faith  in  an  institution  certified  by 
such  solid  fiicts,  and  based  on  laws  of 
uniform  administration  and  economy. 

Minds  of  the  seaman  cast  require 
to  have  ideas  represented  by  forms, 
and  the  idea  of  a  permanent  system, 
materialised  by  barracks  and  home 
establishments,  woidd  inspire  a  con- 
viction and  confidence  which  could 
never  result  from  any  tenure  of  ser- 
vice which  depended  on  the  commis- 
sioning or  paying  ofif  of  ships,  or 
which  could  be  affected  by  sudden 
reductions. 

These  barracks  must,  however,  be 
certain  headquarters,  certain  homes. 
It  must  be  a  law  that  the  ships  be- 
longing to,  and  which  are  fitted  out 
at  any  particular  port,  shall  return 
thither  on  all  occasions  of  repairs,  or 
in  the  intervals  of  service,  and  on 
paying  off.  The  constant  deviation 
from  this  rule  has  been  a  greater 
evil,  a  greater  cause  of  rendering  the 
service  unpopular,  than  administra- 
tors, who  deal  with  the  sailor  as 
though  he  were  as  much  a  machine 
as  his  ship,  can  ever  understand.  A 
ship  is  commissioned  at  Plymouth. 
The  men  enter  with  the  understand- 
ing that  this  will  be  her  port  A 
great  part  probably  belong  to  this 
place,  have  all  their  connections 
there  or  in  the  neighbourhood^  and 
the  married  men  naturally  make  it  the 
home  of  their  families.  The  ship, 
after  being  on  service,  returns  agam 
to  England  for  a  short  period,  or  to 
be  paid  off.  The  crews  are  in  expec- 
tation of  passing  some  little  time 
among  their  friends  and  belongings, 
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or  of  disembarking  at  their  own  ports. 
The  captain,  however,  would  prefer 
Portsmouth  or  Sheemess.  It  is  nearer 
to  his  friends,  or  to  his  club,  or  is 
more  convenient  for  landing  his  frir- 
niture,  and  reouests  that  the  ship 
may  go  there,  llie  individual  chief 
is  considered,  the  body  of  men  ig- 
nored, and  the  request  granted.  Or, 
perhaps,  for  some  political  purpose — 
either  to  foster  or  reward  partisan- 
ship— it  is  thought  expedient  by  the 
autnorities  that  there  should  be  more 
ships  stationed  or  paid  off  at  one 
port  than  another;  and  Jack,  his 
comforts  and  interests,  are  afain 
thrown  overboard  and  sacrificed  to 
the  expediency.  The  extent  of  this 
sacrifice  would  be  scarcely  credible 
to  those  who  had  not  witnessed  and 
traced  its  effecta  Disappointed  in 
his  hopes->separated  from  his  family 
-^at  home,  but  not  at  home— feeling 
himself,  too.  deceived— to  rid  himself 
of  his  loneliness  and  his  discontent, 
he  resorts  to  the  old  consolation  of 
debauchery,  rushes  into  dissipation, 
wastes  among  publicans  and  harlots 
the  money  which  should  have  been 
spent  with  his  family  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  lays  up  for  himself  an  ag- 
gravation of  debt,  misery,  and  crime, 
which  will  curse  nim  throughout  the 
future. 

This  evil  was  felt  especially  during 
the  Crimean  war.  Many  Plymouth 
ships  were  sent  to  Portsmouth,  and 
vice  vend.  The  men  had  indeed 
leave  in  most  cases  to  visit  their 
homes,  but  this  leave  of  course  in- 
cluded only  a  small  portion  of  their 
stay  in  En^and,  and  at  its  expira- 
tion they  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
families  behind,  or  bring  them  with 
them.  These  had  probably  been 
living  on  a  little  system  of  credit, 
established  on  the  supposition  of  the 
husband's  return  to  the  port  with 
means  of  discharging  the  liabilities, 
and  affording  them  a  comfortable, 
ready-money  subsistence  for  a  few 
months.  In  case  of  their  either  stay- 
ing behind,  or  following  when  the 
husbands  rejoined  their  ships,  these 
means  would  be  much  curtailed.  If 
they  remained^  there  was  a  divided 
mess  again,  divided  expense^  and  the 
risk  of  the  man  spending  his  money 
in  selfish  indulgences,  besides  the 
unhappinesB  of  separation.    If  they 
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followed,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
form  new  credit  among  new  peo|de ; 
would  find  it  difficult  to  make  the 
huBband*8  home  as  comfortable  as  it 
should  be ;  the  time  would  pass  in 
struggling  and  misery ;  and  in  parting 
there  wmild  rest  on  the  minds  of 
both  a  sense  of  added  debts  and 
burdens,  added  difficulties  for  the 
future,  and  no  yeiy  pleasant  impres- 
sion of  the  home  stajr.  We  have 
read  the  effects  of  such  drcumstonces 
in  the  faces,  manner,  and  habits  of 
the  men  for  months  afterwards  ^  and 
these  effects  repeated,  and  agam  re- 
peated, in  this  and  other  ways,  gra- 
dually ^w  into  a  settled  dislike  of 
the  service.  And  aU  this  might  be 
spared  by  a  little  forethought — ^a 
Lttle  judgment  The  foult  of  all  our 
l^;islation  for  the  sailor  is,  that  it 
regards  him  as  a  machine,  not  as  a 
man.  It  never  gives  him  credit  for 
feelings  which  can  be  operated  upon, 
or  prmdples  which  can  be  set  in 
action.  It  recognises  him  only  as 
an  eating,  drinking,  working  animal, 
occasionally  drunken,  occasionally 
requiring  to  be  flogged  and  impn- 
soned.  If  he  i^  to  be  propitiated,  or 
the  service  is  to  be  nuuie  popular, 
legisktion  takes  up  the  old  expe- 
dient— "  Give  him  more  pay  " — "  add 
another  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat 
to  his  allowance " — ''give  him  a 
monkey-jacket  gratis" — "give  him 
more  flour,  pepper,  and  vinecar." 
Whereas  a  little  show  of  considera- 
tion, some  small  proofs  that  his  in- 
terests were  recognised,  •  would  do 
more— tenfold  more— to  attach  him 
to  the  service.  The  ships  should 
have  their  particular  headquarters, 
and  should  repair  thither,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  all  their  comings  and 
goinga  Thus  we  believe  the  service 
genmlly  would  be  facilitated,  and 
mt  seaman  would  be  certified  of  hav- 
ing bis  home  before  him  in' all  his 
TftBiBS,  and  of  being  able  to  eiyoy 
JLwiikoiit  enduring  more  than  the 
icfaaiy  ttd  necessaiy  rubs  of  life. 
rW  aBTy,  under  this  organisation, 
1  in  divisions,  one  of 
I  of  ships  of  all  the 
would  be  attached 
Difisionsof  sea- 
■a^kon  would  be 
ifemi  bsiracks, 
SHK  tbdr  or- 
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ganisation.  What  thai  organisation 
should  be,  would  be  a  consideration 
of  detail  The  French  furnish  us 
with  a  design  which,  without  adopt- 
ing it  as  a  model,  we  may  adopt  and 
modi^  to  suit  our  own  national 
specialities.  Their  system  has  been 
lately  reconstructed.  They,  too,  have 
had  their  "  reor»misation  du  person- 
nel de  la  flotte.  This  consbts  now 
of  five  divisions,  taking  their  names 
from  the  ports  at  wmch  they  are 
established.  The  basis  of  the  new 
system  is  —  the  ^  si^)pre88ion  des 
compagnies  permanentes  et  substitu- 
tion, comme  unit6,  de  rhonune  k  la 
compagnie ;"  and,  seocmdly,  "  incor- 
poration de  depdt,  de  tons  lesmarins 
appartenant  k  une  m6me  sp6cialit6 
professionnelle.''  The  divisions  of 
the  first  class  are  composed  of  seven 
companies,  divided  according  to  the 
clasMs  or '' sp6cialit6s.**  £ach"sp6ci- 
alit^"  has  its  company,  including  all 
its  ranks  and  grades.  There  is  one  for 
the  "matelots  gabiers  et  timoniers,** 
one  for  the  seamen  gunners,  one  for 
the  seamen  fusiliers,  one  for  the  me- 
chanics and  en^neers,  two  for  the  sea- 
men of  the  "mscription  maritime," 
and  one  for  the  "  marins  du  recrute- 
ment."  It  is  thought  that  this  system 
gives  the  greatest  possible  develop- 
ment to  the  principle  "  du  fractionne- 
ment  du  personnel,"  and  the  great- 
est fadlity  for  armine  the  ships,  as 
these  *'  compagnies  de  depdt"  present 
within  themselves  all  the  necessary 
elements  "  pour  la  navigation  et  le 
combat^**  and  offer  the  means  of 
compoong  the  different  equipages  of 
a  due  and  relative  proportion  of  sea- 
men of  each  "  sp6ciatit4,"  and  insuring 
to  each  a  relative  strength  and  effi- 
ciency. A  ship  can  thus  be  manned 
by  embarking  from  each  company 
the  proper  proportion  of  each  class 
and  each  grade,  and  the  "  personnel 
d*equipage  "  be  constituted,  complete 
in  all  Its  parts  and  elements,  witnout 
disturbing  the  organisation  of  the 
'*  compagnies  de  depdt" 

We  can  see  no  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  this  system,  with  perhaps 
a  few  modificationa  It  possesses  all 
the  principles  of  a  permanent  organ- 
isation, presents  all  the  facilities  for 
the  ready  equipment  of  ships,  estab- 
lishes an  equahty  in  the  effectiveness 
of  different  complements,  insures  an 
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immediate  efficiency  in  the  crews  on 
embarkation,  and  wonld  natniallj 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  a  urn- 
form  administration,  uniform  disci- 
pline^ and  a  uniform  routine  of  duties 
andexerdsea 

The  division  of  the  companies 
might  be  simpler.  We  might  require 
fewer  and  perhaps  different  classifi- 
cations. Tnere  mi^ht  be  a  company 
of  enffineerSyComprising  all  the  grades 
and  dasses  required  for  service  of  the 
engine  and  steam  department,  a  com- 
pany of  artificers,  companies  of  lead- 
mg  seamen,  companies  of  A.B.*s  and 
ordinaries,  according  to  the  number, 
eadi,  however,  having  attached  to  it 
its  proper  proportion  of  subordinate 
and  petty  officers.  The  warrant  offi- 
cen  womd  form  a  superior  class  by 
themselves. 

Each  company  would  have  its  per- 
manent organisation  and  perman- 
ent staff,  would  never  be  brojcen  up, 
and  would  always  be  kept  up  to  its 
effective  strengtn  by  men  return- 
ing or  entering,  who  would  fill  the 
places  of  those  reouired  for  sea  ser- 
vice, and  who  would  again  be  incor- 
porated with  the  standing  sjrstem. 
Thus  if  a  ship  was  conmiissioned, 
whatever  her  aie  might  be,  her  crew 
would  be  at  once  constituted  from 
the  different  companies,  according  to 
the  reouired  comiuements,  and  march- 
ed on  board  ;  and  the  discipline  and 
routine  might  commence,  the  organ- 
isation be  j^rfected,  from  the  first  day. 
There  would  no  longer  be  any  cases 
of  ships  waiting  for  men,  or  of  their 
being  badly  or  partially  manned, 
strong  in  one  branch,  weak  in  an- 
other— strong  in  pettv  officers  and  or- 
dinaries, we&  in  able  seamen,  or 
vice  ver9&;  no  longer  cases  of  this 
ship  having  a  good  company,  that  a 
Inbui  one ;  all  would  be  manned  ac- 
cording to  one  order,  all  would  have 
the  proper  proportion  of  specialities, 
all  would  be  ready  from  tne  first  for 
immediate  service,  perfect  in  arma- 
ment and  equipment,  complete  in  all 
the  elements  of  navigation  and  com- 
bat. There  would  no  longer  be  any 
cases  of  raw  ships'  companies,  any 
need  of  two  or  three  months'  prepa- 
ration to  get  a  ship  in  fifi;hting  order. 
Every  man  would  Know  his  place  and 
his  station  at  once.  Every  man  and 
everything  would  be  ready  in  a  few 
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days  at  most  to  answer  the  signal, 
''  England  expects  that  every  man 
this  day  will  do  his  duty."    ' 

In  t^e  French  system  it  is  recom- 
mended that,  during  the  "  service  ^ 
terre,**  all  the  specialities  should  be 
emploved  or  ezerdsed  as  much  as 
possible  at  their  own  professional 
work  or  duties. 

This  would  be  easily  done  with  us. 
Our  dockyards  would  offer  every  fa- 
cility for  the  employment  of  engin- 
eers, artificers,  and  mechanics,  so 
that  all  might  be  kept  proficient  in 
their  respective  crafts  or  professions. 
The  seamen  companies  would  be  in- 
structed in  the  various  drills  and 
exercises.  At  the  same  time,  there 
should  be  days  when  the  whole  body 
might  be  formed  as  ships'  companies, 
and  trained  to  work  together  as  com- 
bined elements  in  the  sea-service  or- 
ganisation. For  this  purpose  certain 
ships  of  the  steam  reserve,  of  differ- 
ent rates,  might  be  maintained  in  a 
state  of  rcMiness  and  equipment. 
Crews  of  the  proper  number  and 
strength  might  then  be  sent  on  board 
them,  and  there  exercised  at  stations 
and  quarters,  accordine  to  the  esta- 
blished system.  Thus  tne  men  would 
be  accustomed  to  work  together,  be 
made  acquainted  by  habit  as  well 
as  instruction  with  their  individual 
places  and  individual  duties,  and  be 
able  to  adapt  themselves  at  once  to 
the  organisation  of  the  ship  in  which 
they  might  be  embarked. 

It  is  our  purpose,  however,  to  sug- 
gest principles,  not  to  indite  details. 
The  principle  once  adopted,  the  de- 
tails woula  soon  be  arrangea. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  would  be 
better,  and  less  expensive,  at  once  to 
increase  the  Channel  fleet  by  so  many 
sail,  and  keep  them  manned ;  that 
the  crews  would  be  thus  more  effi- 
ciently and  professionally  trained 
than  m  barracks,  and  that  the  ships 
would  be  even  more  ready.  This  is 
true,  but  there  are  objections  which 
turn  the  balance  of  preference  in 
favour  of  the  barracks  and  an  or- 
ganis(^  military  system. 

A  laf^e  fleet  might  be  looked  upon 
as  a  political  demonstration— a  chal- 
lenge and  an  aggression.  A  standing 
force  of  seamen  stationed  and  em- 
ployed on  shore  could  suggest  no 
complaint  to  the  great  powers  who 
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kad  theauelTet  initiated  the  system. 
Ai^VB,  %  fle^  v(mld  (as  we  have  said 
before;  certify  no  permanency,  and 
vwdd  be  safcgect  to  the  old  doabts 
aad  difficulties;  it  woold  conserye  the 
balk  imisaiice,  it  would  maintain  in 
fan  Tigoor  all  the  old  grievances,  and 
hare  no  organisation  on  which  it 
conk!  fiUl  back,  or  from  which  it  conld 
draw  its  resoarcea. 

The  iostitntion  of  barracks  with  a 
ftmdirg  navy  would  not  only,  we 
believe,  insure  a  more  certain  man- 
ning and  a  more  immediate  efficiency 
of  eommiBsioned  ships,  but  it  would 
natoially  throw  off  many  of  the  stand- 
inggrievances and  difficulties. 

Fust  and  foremost  it  would  sign 
the  death-warrant  of  the  hulk  system. 
Truly  has  that  system  been  denounced 
as  tne  "curse  of  the  service."  It 
has  been  a  curse  which,  directly  and 
indirectly,  for  years  and  years,  has 
wrought  a  malignant  influence  on  the 
seaman.  It  has  cursed  him  with  pre- 
sent nusery,— cursed  him  with  pre- 
sent folly  and  crime,— cursed  him 
with  after-remorse.  l4one  save  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  effects,  can 
conceive  bow  mach  and  for  how  long 
the  character  of  the  sailor  will  be 
affected  and  demoralised  by  the  cir- 
cumstances and  impressions  of  his 
hulk  life. 

These  hulks  are  generallv  ships  of 
the  old  class,  cold,  comfortless,  badly 
ventilated.  Into  these  the  newly 
raised  ships'  companies  are  thrown ; 
the  men  nave  not  been  long  enough 
together  to  establish  comnuleship ; 
they  have  no  regular  messes,  no  regu- 
lar mess-traps ;  they  have  no  means 
of  comfort,  none  of  emoy  ment  These 
are  their  homes.  From  these  they 
are  taken  daily  to  work  in  the  ship 
or  the  dock;f  ard.  The  weather  may 
be  bad,  the  tides  strong ;  they  get  wet 
and  tired  in  the  passage,  and  return 
discontented  and  dispuited  to  their 
miserable  homes.  The  only  resource 
is  the  shore.  Those  who  can  obtain 
leave  go  at  once,  from  mere  dis^t 
and  recklessness,  rush  into  dissipa- 
tion, often  break  their  leave,  sell  their 
clotnes,  and  involve  themselves  in 
endless  trouble  and  difficulty.  Those 
who  are  compelled  to  stay  brood  over 
their  gloomy  lot,  and  orten^  in  des- 
peration, escape  from  the  ship  at  the 
peril  of  certain  and  heavy  punish- 
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m^it.  The  operation  of  the  hulk  life 
ceases  not  with  its  existence.  It  is 
felt  for  a  long  time  after ;  felt  in  dis- 
satisfaction^ unpleasant  remendmn- 
ces,  often  m  loss  of  character  and 
degradation.  It  is  seen  in  gloomy 
ffi^  and  unwilling  service.  Hie 
first  few  months  of  a  comnusnoQ  are 
the  most  unhappy  part  of  it  The 
excitement  of  tne  life  in  port  has 
passed  away,  and  its  oonseqnoiees 
begin  to  be  felt;  broken  health  to 
some,  broken  fortunes  to  others,  debt 
to  many,  and  a  general  feeling  of  de- 

Sression  to  all  It  is  seldom  that, 
uring  this  period,  the  stave  is  heard, 
or  the  usual  larks  and  pastimes  in- 
dulged in.  In  time,  the  comfort  pro- 
du<^  by  order  and  the  social  feeling 
engendered  by  comradeship  create  a 
reaction,  but  the  experiences  of  the 
hulk  life  are  long  and  bitter. 

The  institution  of  the  barracks 
would  at  once  extirpate  this  evil 
and  its  conseqnehces.  The  men,  em- 
barked in  a  ship  fitting  out,  would 
muster  in  their  Wracks,  proceed  to 
their  work  in  the  ship  or  dockyard, 
return  to  their  cQmtortable  meals, 
return  at  night  to  their  rooms  and 
their  beds.  There  would  be  nothing 
strange  or  contrary  to  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  their  lives,  no  incitement 
to  unusual  riot.  When  the  ship  was 
ready,  the  crew  would  occupy  ner  in 
a  body.  Messes  would  be  formed, 
the  comforts  of  a  ready-made  home 
be  at  once  enjoyed,  and  the  economy 
of  a  ship-life  be  at  once  developed  in 
all  its  regularity  and  method.  Thus 
the  men  would  start  on  their  ordered 
service  with  cheerful  minds  and  wiU- 
ing  hearts ;  at  least  there  would  be 
no  cause  given  by  the  system  for  a 
contrary  feeling ;  and  the  good  order 
and  good-will,  now  the  product  of 
time  and  long  association,  might 
begin  with  the  beginning  and  end 
with  the  end. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hulks  at 
present  are  much  more  comfortable 
and  of  a  better  class.  The  essence, 
however,  of  hulk  life  at  its  best  is 
discomfort  No  improvement,  no 
alteration,  will  ever  make  it  popular 
or  tolerable  to  the  seaman,  either  in 
fact  or  idea.  Another  great  objec- 
tion to  a  man-of-war  is  the  heavy 
work  in  fitting  out  Those  men  only 
enter  at  first  who  are  compelled  by 
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neceedty,  or  who  are  sent  from  the 
reaerres  and  harbour  Bhipe.  Those 
who  can  hold  back  do  so  until  the 
drud^jery  is  oyer,  and  thus  the  bur- 
den is  unequally  borne,  and  the 
work  itself  unduly  protracted  and 
aggrayated. 

llnder  the  barrack  system  all  this 
sendee  would  be  done  beforehand, 
or,  if  done  afterwards,  would  be  the 
work  of  all  hands— all  hands  acting 
in  unison,  with  the  different  classes 
under  the  proper  heads  and  direc- 
tion, and  would  consequently  be 
short  and  light. 

The  excess  of  drill  is  another  stated 
grieyance^  another  cause  of  the  un- 
popularity of  the  nayal  seryice.  In 
a  snip's  company,  newly  raised,  newly 
thrown  together,  constant  dnll  and 
ezerdse  are  of  course  necessary  to 
amalgamate  the  diyerse  elements, 
and  to  regulate  them  into  the  order 
and  action  required  for  "  nayi^ation 
and  combat.  There  would  be,  of 
course,  many  raw  hands,  much  raw 
material  These  would  inyolye  ad- 
ditional exercise,  in  which  the  old 
practised  tars  would  share.  The 
able  suffer  for  the  unable,  the  eflS- 
cient  for  the  inefl&cient.  This  excess 
of  drill,  which  is  thus  almost  ineyit- 
able,  of  course  presses  heayily,  espe- 
cially on  trained  men,  when  imposed 
in  cozgunction  with  watches  and 
other  duties,  and  breaks  up  the  little 
leisure  of  tne  seamen.  We  do  not 
belieye  that  the  drills  and  exercises 
themselyes  are  often  carried  on  in  a 
yexatious  manner,  but  their  frequent 
recurrence  becomes  irksome  when 
interyening  betwixt  other  labours 
and  responsibilities. 

These  drills  might  be  performed 
for  the  most  part  m  the  barracks— 
at  least  all  tne  preliminary  and  in- 
struction drills  and  exercises  might 
be  conducted  there,  as  there  would 
be  few  other  duties  to  interfere  with 
the  different  courses. 

On  embarking,  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  raw  hands,  no  recruit 
material,  and  consequently  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  institute  and 
keep  up  such  drills  as  would  main- 
tain the  men  in  a  state  of  proficiency, 
and  teach  them  the  adaptation  of  their 
training  to  the  purposes  of  manoeuyre 
and  battle.  Tnus  drUl  mi^ht  be  re- 
duced from  the  excess  which  could 
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constitute  it  a  grieyance  or  objection, 
and  life  in  a  ship  mi^^ht  be  spaxea 
many  an  hour  of  tecuous  exertion 
and  restraint.  One  uniform  code  of 
routine,  one  rule  for  stations  and 
quarters,  has  been  at  length  issued 
by  authority ;  and  if  that  oe  strictly 
enforced  and  adhered  to,  there  can 
no  longer  exist  the  yariety  of  modes 
and  systems  and  details  m  different 
ships,  which  used  so  grieyously  to 
pen>lex  the  seaman,  by  tasking  him 
witn  learning  and  unlearning  a  new 
routine  in  eyery  ship  he  entered.  In 
eyery  fleet,  in  eyery  ship,  there  will, 
or  ou^ht  to  be,  now  one  system,  one 
organisation.  The  seaman,  once  in- 
structed, will  be  instructed  for  eyer  . 
throuj|;hout  his  career  of  seryice. 

This  uniformity,  combined  with 
the  diminution  in  the  drills  conse- 
quent on  the  shore  training,  would 
limit  the  seaman's  seryice  afloat  to 
the  legitimate  action  of  the  yocation, 
and  would,  we  belieye  and  think, 
thereby  popularise  the  nayy,  and 
giye  it  the  preference  in  the  com- 
parison of  seaman  labour  with  the 
merchant  system. 

The  next  and  the  greatest  point 
is  —  will  this  institution  of  barrack 
homes  and  a  perfect  nayal  organisa- 
tion affect  discipline?  and  howl  The 
yexatious  and  uncertain  nature  of  the 
punishments  in  men-of-war  has  been 
adduced  in  the  Report  as  one  of  the 
supposed  reasons  for  the  disfayour 
with  which  the  nayal  seryice  is  re- 
garded. 

Discipline,  too,  as  is  proyed  by 
the  late  emeutes,  and  as  eyery  man 
knows  who  has  experienced  the  sta- 
tus of  a  man-of-war  in  the  latter 
times,  has  declined  in  strength  and 
character.  The  decline  or  cmmge  of 
character  is  the  action  of  the  times  : 
the  decline  in  strength  results  mainly 
from  its  present  transition  state.  The 
transition  through  which  discipline 
has  passed  was,  we  belieye,  too  sud« 
den  and  too  abrupt  It  was  a  de- 
ference to  public  opinion.  It  had  no 
consideration  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  seryice— for  the  preparation  of 
men  or  things  to  undergo  it.  It  was 
introduced  when  the  chiefs  of  the  old 
regime  still  held  theirsceptres.  These 
men  had  been  bred,  had  seryed  and 
ruled,  under  the  physical-force  admi- 
nistration.   The  IfluBhwas  their  ex- 
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ponent  of  discipline— fear  their  prin- 
eii>le  of  command.  They  rolea  by 
pains  and  pnalties.  and  could  not 
oomprehena  the  milder  code  which 
seemed  to  them  to  be  written  in  let- 
ters of  milk.  They  had  wielded  irre- 
sponsible power,  and  were  impatient 
and  perplexed  at  being  controlled  by 
warrants,  circulars,  and  returns  of 
every  kind.  Hampered  by  old  tra- 
ditions, inimical  to  the  new  ideas, 
they  administered  the  new  polity 
badly  or  partially,  ignoring  the  spint 
of  it  altogether.  The  men,  too,  at 
first  were  puzzled  by  the  change ; 
they  had  been  used  to  be  flogged  on 
the  slightest  reason,  spread-eagled, 
black -usted,  and  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  peti^  torture  without  mercy, 
and  coula  not  understand  the  milder 
treatment  They  regarded  it  as  a  con- 
cession to  their  own  indispensability, 
and  not  as  an  amelioration  of  harsh 
laws  and  a  bad  administration.  There 
was  consequently  a  reaction  on  their 
put,  a  disposition  to  be  independent 
and  unsubmissiye,  and  this  jarred 
i^th  the  arbitrary  notions  of  the 
great  hierarchy.  The  two  systems, 
mstead  of  amalgamating,  came  into 
collision,  and  in  consequence  there 
were  weakness  and  confusion.  There 
must  be  either  a  discipline  of  fear,  or 
a  discipline  of  merit  and  reward. 
Men  must  be  governed  by  fears  or 
hopes.  Unfortimately  the  discipline 
of  fear  was  upset  before  the  discipline 
of  reward  was  fairly  established.  The 
old  regime  of  terror  was  a  fearful  one 
— a  curse  and  a  disgrace  to  any  ser- 
vice or  any  nation— and  it  was  justly 
doomed.  But  the  transition  was  not 
sufiiciently  graduated.  Had  the  dis- 
cipline of  merit  and  reward  been  al- 
lowed to  work  at  first,  that  of  fear 
and  punishment  might  have  been 
readily  removed,  or  would  even  have 
died  out  of  itself.  As  it  was,  there 
was  an  interreinium  during  which 
neither  had  sufficient  power  or  effi- 
ciency. Discipline,  under  its  new  cha- 
racter, has  undoubtedly  lost  strength. 
It  has  never  been  fairly  worked  or 
fairly  tested.  It  has  been  tried  gen- 
erally with  the  old  machinery,  and 
without  the  application  of  the  new 
principles ;  for  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  prmciple  of  reward  has  ever  been 
sufficiently  recognised  as  a  motive  to 
merit,  or  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
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good  conduct  It  has  only  as  yet 
had  the  half-and-half  trial  whidi 
reforms  generally  in  a  trandtion  state 
receive.  That  it  may  and  will,  under 
the  proper  means  and  appliances,  at- 
tain a  full  and  efifective  strength,  we 
believe ;  and  then  it  must  naturally 
exhibit  a  development  and  perfection 
which  could  never  have  be^  reached 
under  the  old  svstem  of  fear. 

At  present,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  executive  are  not  suffi- 
cient or  not  effective  for  the  preser- 
vation of  that  order  and  discipline 
which  should  exist  in  the  British 
navy.  It  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted that,  even  under  the  best  code 
of  laws,  certain  powers  of  severe  and 
instant  punishment  must  be  in- 
trusted to  the  executive  for  the  re- 
pression of  crime,  as  well  as  of  ad- 
ministering the  lesser  penalties  which 
must  always  be  necessairfor  the  pro- 
tection and  well-being  of  any  society. 

Flogging— the  great  agency  under 
the  oloregime— has  been  doomed,  or 
exists  on^  as  a  last  resource  and 
expedient  in  an  emergency.  The 
puDlic  opinion  which  sentenced  this 
punishment  was  bound  to  give  a 
substitute.  It  did.  It  offered  soli- 
tary confinement  Flog^ng  was 
denounced  for  its  brutalismg  effect 
on  men,  and  solitary  confinement  was 
suggested  in  its  stead  ! ! ! 

It  has  been  said  that  zealots  and 
philanthropists  are  often  uninten- 
tionally the  most  active  agents  of 
hell.  Philanthropv  never  offered 
such  a  sop  to  Cerberus  as  solitary 
confinement.  To  be  sure,  it  is  secret 
— it  is  silent  There  are  no  lacer- 
ated backs,  no  cries.  Nought  assails 
the  senses.  Eyes  and  ears  are  not 
offended.  The  man  comes  and  goes ; 
the  cell  doors  open  and  shut ;  his  life 
between  is  a  secret,  often  a  silence. 
What  occurs  in  that  dread  interval  ? 
€k>d  only  knowa 

It  was  our  hap  to  be  consulted  and 
called  upon  to  observe  the  effects  of 
this  punishment  when  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  navy ;  we  have  since 
watched  its  working  attentively  and 
seriously,  and,  we  believe,  unhesi- 
tatingly, that  of  all  punishments  it 
is  the  most  fearful  in  its  results — 
the  most  ineffective  for  the  repres- 
sion of  crime  or  the  reform  or  cri- 
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minals.  We  say  this  boldly,  we  say 
it  strongly,  in  defiance  though  it  be 
of  philanthropic  theories.  It  is  a 
truth  which  presses  on  the  con- 
science, and  must  be  told.  A  man  is 
shut  up  in  darkness  with  his  own 
dark  soul— he  is  left  to  brood  over 
BufferinjB^  or  fancied  wrongs — he  is 
cut  off  fiom  habits  which  are  neces- 
saries to  him— fed  on  scant  food— 
depriyed  of  fresh  air — depriyed  of 
the  society  or  the  gregariousness 
which  is  a  nature :  t^y  and  soul 
suffer  together.  What  is  the  result 
of  this  ordeal  ?  We  have  seen  strong, 
healthy  men,  wilful  perhaps,  thouin 
not  utterly  vicious,  go  within  tne 
cell  doors ;  we  have  seen  them  come 
forth  again  shrunken  and  shaken  in 
body,  and  with  the  sullen,  fierce 
look  which  belongs  rather  to  ani- 
mals than  men.  We  neyer  yet  knew 
a  case,  in  a  very  large  and  varied 
experience,  of  a  man  who  had  once 
been  subjected  to  this  punishment 
stopping  m  his  career  of  crime.  He 
seems  ever  after  driven  onwards  in 
a  sullen  desperation,  repeating  crime 
on  crime,  suffering  punishment  on 
punishment,  ending  either  in  dis- 
grace or  death  brought  on  b;^  his 
vices.  We  challenge  the  experience 
of  aU  executives,  the  witness  of  pun- 
ishment and  d[efaulters'  books,  in 
proof  of  this. 

Bad  as  flogging  was,  solitary  con- 
finement is  worse — more  brutaliung, 
more  hardening,  less  effective:  we 
would  not  call  back  the  one,  we  can- 
not accept  the  other.  The  minor 
punishments  under  the  new  regula- 
tions are  not  oppressive,  and,  if  pro- 
perly administered,  ougnt  not  to  be 
a  grievance.  Many  are  frivolous  and 
aMurd  in  their  nature.  It  seems 
ridiculous  to  make  men  stand  be- 
twixt guns  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours — to  make  them  tow  a  line  and 
drink  six-watered  grog  with  their 
hats  off.  Yet  these  things  are  merely 
trifling,  and  bear  not  the  tyranny  or 
the  omum  of  the  old  custom  of  lash- 
ing them  to  the  ship's  side  as  a 
spread-eagle,  or  of  making  them 
stand  with  the  truck  of  a  gun  like  a 
necklace  round  the  neck. 

The  administration  of  these  punish- 
ments is  often  vexatious,  however. 
They  are  made  too  tedious  and  too 
cumulative.  It  is  the  principle  of  the 
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French  system  to  make  all  punish- 
ment short  and  simple,  even  though 
it  be  severe.  Such  has  not  been  the 
practice  of  our  service.  The  term  of 
punishment  is  often  too  lengthened, 
and  the  details  of  it  too  complex  and 
too  num^ous.  The  penalty  for 
breaking  leave  will  be  sometimes 
several  months'  conflnement  to  the 
ship ;  and  we  have  seen  an  old  salt,  for 
aome  temporary  slip,  receive  a  sen- 
tence comprising  so  many  items,  that, 
after  vainlv  attempting  to  recapitu- 
late them,  he  has  gone  away  mutter- 
ing—"Well,  Tm  Wowed  if  I  mustn't 
get  a  scratchitary  to  keep  count  of 
aU  I'm  to  do." 

All  this,  however,  would  be  simply 
rectified  oy  the  promulgation  of 
one  uniform  code.  The  observance 
of  it  would  be  aided  and  assured  by 
the  institution  of  the  barracks  heaa- 
quarters.  It  would  emanate  from 
thence.  All  punishment  and  default- 
ers' books,  after  each  commission, 
would  be  sent  thither  for  examination 
and  record.  Everjr  deviation  would 
be  detected,  every  ill^al  or  extraor- 
dinary infringement  in  the  amount 
or  the  nature  of  punishment  would 
be  exposed,  unjust  classifications 
would  DO  corrected,  uiguat  decisions 
reversed.  Executives  would  shrink 
from  such  surveillance,  and  in  the 
end  uniformity  would  be  the  rule. 

Another  great  aid  which  a  stand- 
ing organisation  and  the  barrack  in- 
stitution would  render  to  discipline, 
is  the  occasion  and  opportumty  it 
would  offer  for  the  cr^tion  of  a 
regular  police  force.  Much  of  the 
vexatious  character  of  punishment 
in  the  present  day  is  due  to  the  in- 
ferior a^nts  and  instruments  through 
whom  it  is  carried  out.  The  naval 
police  is  composed  very  often  of  pen- 
sioners, or  ot  men  in  no  wise  quali- 
fied for  the  office.  Consequently  they 
are  seldom  of  much  use  to  the  execu- 
tive for  the  repression  or  detection  of 
crime — have  not  the  necessary  autho- 
ri^  with  the  men,  and  do  not  hold 
the  position  which  would  enable 
them  to  act  resolutely  and  independ- 
ently in  checking  all  irregularities, 
and  place  them  oe;^  ond  the  tempta- 
tion of  collusion  with  messmates  or 
shipmates.  The  barrack  establish- 
ments would  rejquire  for  their  own 
order  and  discipline    a  stationary 
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body  of  police,  and  this  might  be  bo 
extended  in  its  oiganiBation  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  seryice 
generally  in  this  respect 

This  force  would  oe  constituted  of 
men  who,  of  course,  had  experiences 
of  a  man-of-war,  but  who  had  also 
been  selected  for  their  activity^  in- 
telligence, and  trustworthiness.  In 
fact,  an  appointment  to  it,  as  to  the 
coMt-cuara,  might  be  held  out  as  a 
i^wara  for  good  conduct  The  head- 
qaartore  would  be  at  the  different 
hamcks,  and  there  this  body  would 
he  tnuned  essentially  in  police  duties, 
k^>t  apart  and  aloof  from  the  other 
o1a$w«.  and  taught  to  look  to  its  own 
4r^T|ia  Kv  adyancement  and  reward. 
Tht^  M\^(«r  number  for  each  ship 
^(V«M  b^  detached  and  sent  in  re£[u- 
)Ar  mm  with  the  different  companies 
AS  )Vv  ^ibarked  :  and  it  might  be 
ytci^K^KtHl  as  a  rule,  that  a  report  of 
/.'^^^ttov  and  merit  throughout  a 
^^^^tA^HMAiiui  would  entitle,  or  at  least 
.c^i's^V'^  a  man  for  promotion  to  a 
>'^^Vir^nide.  There  would  of  course 
K'  w^^UiX  grades  to  meet  the  yaried 
vv  ,<\^tt<i^  ol^the  seryice,  and  the  dis- 
v.>^,vK'u  betwixt  these  in  the  adyan- 
% vv'^  ^  l>^  ^d  position  should  al- 
^  ^w  W  great  enough  to  giye  a  great 
\,Kviaive  to  merit  The  chief  of 
\^^;Kv  iu  Une-of-battle  ships  should 
V4  w  i4  higher  standing.  If  you  would 
\.*\xo  A  lujitt.  you  must  dignify  his 
vv:hvw  Uo  ahouldrank  at  least  with 
^,iii«4u(  otticers,  should  haye  the 
:i.vtH^  l»»sy  Aiul  privileges,  and  be  thus 
» ♦  txsl  .4baY0  the  temptation  of  petty 
M.4^K*  v.a:  petty  perquisites.  His 
vsvtUKvu  wvmld  giye  him  authority, 
iul.  a  wvurtliy  men  were  chosen, 
>jkv^\l  4*>»^»  iuaure  the  proper  degree 
,v  wv^isvt  Uis  staff  would  take 
.ur.  Vv'Hv'  tVum  him,  and  the  oom- 
H*  •'»-'■"•«  ^'*^i^'*-'i"  would  find  himself 
^^,^^i,vU  lu  the  execution  of  disci- 
i^^j^v  k\  ^  JvH»*irtmeut  specially  or 
Jl^i^i!,oU  Ku  vh4Uh»  fuuctious,  posscsa 
L^  ,i ,      *       vUtUHitious,  and  having 
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straggling,  and  in  the  detection  of 
the  sale  of  clothes,  <kc. 

From  beinj^  stationary  they  would 
have  a  peculiar  facility  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  different  haunts 
of  deserters  and  stragglers,  and  from 
haying  no  sympathy  with  shipmates 
or  chums,  would  have  no  interest, 
save  in  the  detection  of  crime  and 
the  apprehension  of  criminals.  The 
different  divisions  would  correspond 
with  one  another,  and  thus  a  regular 
cordon  would  be  drawn  around  fugi- 
tives at  the  great  naval  ports.  Sy 
these  means  desertion  would  be  made 
difficult  and  infrequent  The  differ- 
ent sale-shops  and  salesmen  would  be 
likewise  subject  to  such  supervision, 
that  the  purchase  of  clothes  and  slops 
would  be  made  at  such  risk  of  the 
pains  and  penalties  as  even  to  deter 
a  Hebrew  from  the  venture. 

Thus  much,  and  in  these  particu- 
lars, do  we  think  that  the  oarrack 
system  would  aid  and  strengthen 
discipline.  But  discipline,  as  we  said 
before,  must  be  other  than  it  is  now. 
and  must  have  other  agencies  and 
other  powers  to  ^ve  it  a  due  strength 
and  character.  The  old  agencies  of 
the  discipline  of  fear  have  l^en  with- 
drawn. They  must  be  explained  by 
others  equally  cogent.  It  they  can- 
not be  found  in  the  physical  influences, 
they  must  be  found  in  the  moral  If 
you  can  no  longer  coerce  bad  men, 
you  must  try  to  get  or  make  good 
ones.  The  punishment  code  must  be 
upheld  and  fortified  bv  the  moral 

This  great  object  also  will,  we  be- 
lieve, be  furthered  by  the  institution 
of  barracks  and  a  standing  organisa- 
tion. The  naval  service  has,  within 
the  last  twenty  years  or  more,  de- 
generated and  deteriorated  in  tone 
and  character.  This  is  imdoubtedly 
a  fact  Optimists  will  deny  it.  Those 
who  consider  it  due  to  professional 
esprit  to  exalt  their  vocation  under 
all  circumstances  and  all  hazard  will 
denounce  it  But  those  who  love 
their  service  too  well  to  conceal  its 
faults,  and  know  it  well  enough  to 
descrjr  those  faults,  will  affirm  the 
assertion,  sadly  perhaps,  but  honestly, 
that  the  general  tone  and  character 
of  the  service  have  declined.  Every 
man  who  has  seen  and  judged  for 
himself,  must  confess  that  the  men 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  old  war 
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Wpe— inferior  phymcally,  and  inferior 
auo  in  their  caste  and  tone,  in  their 
ffeneral  idiosyncrasy,  to  use  a  very 
Jong  word.  The  man  of  the  old  type 
was  a  reckless,  desperate,  and  often 
ayery  debauched  fellow ;  oat  he  had 
many  high  heroic  qualities.  He  was 
bold,  generous,  and  manly,  eyen  in 
his  cnmes  ana  yices ;  excitable,  but 
readily  amused  and  fuU  of  spirit 
These  qualities  are  scarcely  so  char- 
acteristic now  of  the  seamen  class. 
Their  nature  and  its  traits  are  lower 
and  less  noble. 

This  change,  this  decline,  may  be 
attributed  to  many  causes—the  pass- 
ing away  of  the  generation  which  had 
gathered  the  old  war  experiences,  the 
old  war  dories  and  traditions,  and 
which  haa  diffused  them  through  the 
service  as  elevating  and  stimmating 
influences — the  constant  reductions 
which  cast  forth  the  best  men  who 
had  always  a  market^  and  left  only 
the  refuse — the  injudicious  entry  at 
different  emergencies  of  scamps  and 
tramps,  gatherings  from  the  high- 
ways and  by-ways,  who  brought  a 
moral  infection  with  them— the  tran- 
sition state  of  the  discipline— the  un- 
popularity of  the  navy  with  the 
mercantile  marine— the  uncertain 
tenure  of  service — the  absence  of 
all  inducement  to  the  best  men  to 
come  or  stay — the  general  want  of 
faith  in  the  aaministration— the  many 
regulations  which  provoked  dissipa- 
tion and  induced  debt  and  trouble ; — 
all  these  together  have  contributed 
in  producing  it. 

If  this  be  so— and  we  believe  it  is — 
the  great  aim,  the  great  purpose,  must 
now  be  to  raise  and  elevate  the  moral 
tone  of  the  service,  not  only  to  the 
old  standard,  but  beyond  it,  as  the 
influences  and  agencies  employed 
would  be  higher. 

This  is  to  be  done,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, by  improving  the  present  men, 
or  by  getting  men  of  a  better  stamp. 
We  must  resort  to  both  expedients  ; 
the  first  is,  however,  now  the  primary 
consideration. 

This  improvement  is  to  be  effected 
bv  the  application  of  the  discipline 
of  reward  and  merit.  The  first  step 
in  this  system  is  the  distinction  be- 
twixt merit  and  demerit,  betwixt  the 
good  man  and  the  bad.  This  was  too 
uttle  the  case  in  the  navy;  classes 
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and  qualities  were  too  much  massed 
— distinctions  were  too  little  marked 
— rank  and  worth  carried  with  them 
too  little  recognition— petty  oflScers, 
except  by  wearing  certain  Imd^es, 
receiving  certain  pay,  and  performing 
certain  duties,  were  scarcely  recog- 
nised as  being  bj^ond  the  gen^^ 
body  of  men.  They  were  hardly 
treated  with  more  consideration — 
were  often  brought  up  with  and  be- 
fore other  offenders  for  rebuke  or 
punishment  This  was  an  evil— an 
evil  which,  however,  brought  its  own 
consequences,  as  we  said  before.  To 
raise  a  man,  you  must  exalt  his  office. 
The  man  must  feel  himself  personally 
raised— raised  in  pojdtion,  raised  in 
the  eyes  of  his  inferiors  and  by  the 
treatment  of  his  superiors— and  he 
will  value  the  rise.  Petty  officers 
should  be  made  more  a  separate  class, 
and  made  more  to  feel  themselves  so. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  this  by 
appointing  a  separate  mess  for  first- 
class  petty  officers.  More  might  still 
be  done.  In  many  respects  the  office 
might  be  raised,  so  as  to  become  a 
great  object  of  ambition^  and  conse- 
quently a  greater  incentive  to  merit 
Distinguish  a  man,  and  he  will  try  to 
distinguish  himself;  distinguish  him 
before  nis  fellows,  and  others  will  seek 
to  be  so  distingmshed. 

The  classification  of  seamen  lately 
introduced  is  a  ^nd  step,  and  may 
be  only  the  initiative  to  other  steps 
more  and  more  in  advance  in  the 
same  direction.  Seamen  are  now 
divided  into  three  classes^  according 
to  their  character.  The  highest  class 
has  exemption  from  corpnoral  punish- 
ment ;  so  has  the  next  in  a  certain 
degree.  Degradation  from  one  class 
to  the  other  is  to  be  a  punishment — 
a  return  to  the  original  dass  is  to  be 
effected  b^  certain  terms  of  ^ood  con- 
duct This  classification  might  have 
a  still  wider  range  and  effect— certain 
privileges  should  be  attached  to  cer- 
tain classes.  The  highest  class  should 
have  exemption  from  all  the  meaner 
duties— should  have  the  preference  in 
all  indulgences— might  even  be  re- 
warded by  a  higher  rate  of  pav.  All 
this  would  give  the  dass  a  value  and 
an  appreciation  which  would  make 
advancement  to  it  a  reward  wortli 
striving  for,  degradation  from  it  a 
punishment 
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Men,  too,  who  have,  after  the  short 
eervice^  re-entered,  should  justly  re- 
ceive increase  of  pa^.  Men  who 
have  maintained  a  high  character, 
and  have  preserved  their  classifica- 
tion throughout  their  period  of  ser- 
vice, should  receive  a  much  higher 
rate  of  pension.  Character  being 
thus  recognised  by  the  good  men 
being  taken  out  of  the  msuss,  and  by 
its  being  made  a  distinction,  would 
prove  a  strong  counterpoise  to  the 
temptation  of  riot,  and  would,  we 
hope,  give  a  stimulus  and  a  power  to 
the  aiscipline  of  merit  and  reward. 

Whilst,  however,  the  system  aims 
at  encouraging  good  men,  it  must 
also  insist  on  discouraging  the  bad. 
They  cannot  be  coerced  as  heretofore ; 
the  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  get  rid 
of  them  after  they  have  undergone  a 
certain  trial.  The  authorities  have 
ever  been  chaiy  of  exercising  this 
power  of  dismissal  A  man  as  a 
numerical  item  was  so  valuable,  that 
he  was  retained  even  though  an  in* 
corrigible  scoundrel.  The  institution 
of  the  permanent  organisation  in 
barracks  would  nulli^  this  reason. 
Men  would  be  ready  to  supply 
vacancies,  however  they  occurrea, 
and  the  incorrigible  could  be  cast 
adrift  without  remorse.  *  It  is  well 
known  that,  after  undergoing  certain 
ordeal  of  punishment,  there  is  little 
hope  of  reclaiming  a  man :  it  is 
wiser,  therefore,  to  discharge  him  at 
once.  It  is  no  use  keeping  a  man 
merely  to  be  continually  punishing 
him  :  he  is  only  then  a  trouble,  an 
expense,  and  an  infection.  The  pre- 
sence of  such  fellows  is  ever  a  dis- 
turbance to  the  general  economy,  and 
their  riddance  is  a  blessing. 

The  barrack  homes  would' be  a 
strong  support  to  this  discipline  of 
merit,  by  rendering  the  seaman's  lot 
so  much  more  coimortable,  by  giving 
an  assurance  of  stability  to  all  its 
advantages,  and  associating  it  so 
much  more  with  country  and  home 
ties.  The  motives  which  induced 
such  a  high  state  of  moral  discipline 
with  the  coast-guard  men  *  during 
their  employment  in  the  fleets,  might 
be  made  equally  cogent  with  the 
general  body.  The  tie  of  home,  and 
the  home  interests  which  were  at 
stake,  would  operate  in  a  degree  at 
least  on  all    Thus  we  believe  tha,^ 
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the  service  through  these  homes, 
and  the  advantages  consequent  on 
a  permanent  organisation,  might  be 
made  so  comfortable  ana  so  popu- 
lar that  dismissal  from  it  would  be 
dreaded  as  a  heavy  punishment 

These  homes,  too,  might  be  agrats 
iu'  weaning  the  seaman  from  his 
vices.  Dissoluteness  has  been  looked 
upon  as  the  nature  of  a  tar.  We 
believe  his  dissoluteness  to  be  very 
artificial— to  be  the  result  of  im- 
pulses or  artificial  causes.  It  is  often 
produced  by  mere  recklessness,  and 
a  desire  to  escape  from  discomfort ; 
often  it  is  assumed  from  a  traditional 
idea  that  it  is  proper  to  the  seaman, 
and  that  he  cannot  be  true  to  his 
character  unless  he  appear  drunk  and 
reeling  about  the  streets,  with  a 
harlot  on  either  side  of  him.  (Gen- 
erally, however,  it  results  from  the 
man,  when  he  is  on  shore,  having  no 
resort  save  the  lowest  haunts  of  vice. 
He  has  no  alternative  save  the  pot- 
shop  and  the  brothel  The  barntck 
would  offer  him  an  alternative — 
would  afford  him  a  resort  where  he 
might  find  comradeship  and  recrea* 
tion. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  barrack 
has  little  effect  on  the  soldier  in  this 
respect  This  may  be,  perhaps,  be* 
cause  it  has  so  little  of  toe  character 
of  a  home.  Yet  the  barrack  may,  and 
should  have,  this  character.  The 
sailor,  if  not  sociable,  is  a  gregarioud 
fellow  ;  he  loves  to  be  in  a  crowd  or 
with  others.    We  would   therefore 

§ive  him  large  rooms,  apart  from  the 
ormitories,  which  might  be  well 
lighted  and  warmed,  and  where  all 
hands  might  assemble  to  dance,  to 
spin  yams,  to  sing  and  to  smoke. 
This  last  is  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion. An  arrangement  which  sepa- 
rates Jack  from  his  pipe  will  be 
futile.  The  bigots  of  an  obsolete 
school  tried  it,  and  begot  discontent 
and  confusion  to  themselves.  He 
might  also  have  his  coffee-rooms  and 
his  reading-room.  Though  not  much 
of  a  literanr  character.  Jack  is  fond 
in  a  great  degree  of  reading,  or  being 
read  to,  if  the  books  are  well  chosen. 
His  tastes  in  this  respect  may  be 
well  known,  for  there  are  certain 
works  in  the  libraries  furnished 
(which,  by  the  by,  have  been  repeat- 
ed upon  nim  without  much  change, 
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almost  as  necessary)  bearing  the 
marks  of  hard  service,  whilst  others 
again  are  fresh  as  when  first  issued. 
This  will  be  a  ^ood  guide.  It  will 
also  teach  theorists  that  Jack  is  not 
quite  rip9  as  yet  to  be  made  intellec- 
tual or  scientific,  and  that  if  they 
would  address  him  through  his  mind, 
they  must  first  amuse  him,  and  then 
perhaps  they  may  instruct  him. 
There  might  also  be  an  allotted 
space,  where  he  might  carry  on  his 
athletic  games  and  the  larks  he  is 
so  fond  of. 

Men  of  the  old  school  will  growl  at 
all  this,  and  say  it  is  giving  in  to  the 
seaman,  making  too  much  of  him. 
We  believe  not  There  are  many 
other  concessions  too  frequently  made 
which  ma^r  have  this  effect^  but  we 
believe  it  is  perfectly  le^tmiate  to 
make  the  soldier's  and  sailor's  home 
attractive  by  every  reasonable  com- 
fort and  means  of  recreation.  Every 
pbm  by  which  he  can  be  kept  volun- 
tarily within  his  own  walls  must  be 
a  gain  to  the  service. 

i^or  do  we  propose  more  consider- 
ation than  should  be  shown  in  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  all 
barracks,  nor  more  than  is  now  gen- 
erally contemplated.  The  barracks 
should  be  a  home^  not  a  single  room 
where  numbers  of  men  congregate  to 
eat,  sleep,  and  dress,  and  where  they 
have  neither  space  nor  permission  to 
assemble  for  recreation.  With  these 
barracks  we  would  also  associate  the 
sailor's  home.  There  should  be  cer- 
tdn  rooms  set  apart  where  men  be- 
longing to  ships  might  have  a  bed 
and  a  fire — might  find  comradeship 
and  pleasantness  without  riot.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  seaman  will  at 
once  be  weaned  from  his  old  habits, 
or  withdrawn  from  his  old  haunts,  or 
that  he  will  be  ever  made  a  saint  by 
these  means ;  but  we  doubt  not  that 
they  would  operate  upon  him  in  time 
for  good.  At  any  rate,  as  we  said 
before,  he  would  have  the  alternative 
of  a  home,  and  would  not  be  driven 
to  vice  as  a  resource. 

The  next  expedient,  after  trying  to 
make  men  better,  is  to  get  better 
men.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  get  men  at  all ;  and 
how  are  the  ten  thousand,  which  it  is 
proposed  should  be  always  in  reserve 
at  home,  to  be  raised  %    A  great  au- 
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thority  stated  before  the  Commission 
that  any  force  could  be  kept  up  at  a 
certain  established  strength,  and  that 
the  difficulty  arose  only  when  sudden 
increases  were  required.  This,  how- 
ever, from  late  experiments,  would 
appear  to  be  a  fallacy.  Let  this,  then, 
be  the  estabHshed  stren^,  and  let 
it  be  raised,  as  far  as  it  can,  by 
bounty,  or  by  popularising  the  ser- 
vice. If  men  are  not  forthcoming, 
raise  a  proportionate  number  of  ma- 
rines for  the  time,  as  they  are  always 
to  be  had.  The  difficulty  is  only  for 
the  present :  the  future  would  take 
care  of  itself.  The  training-ships 
would  be  ever  a  certain  feeding 
source.  Let  the  number  of  boys  en- 
tered and  passed  in  them  be  doubled, 
trebled,  or  quadrupled,  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  keep  up  the  supply.  The 
standing  force  mignt  thus  oe  ever, 
after  a  few  years,  kept  up  to  its 
standard.  The  man  difficulty  would 
no  longer  exist.  We  should  no  longer 
need  to  go  about  begging  and  bid- 
ding in  the  different  markets. 

In  these  boys,  too,  we  should  not 
only  have  the  readiest  materials,  but 
the  best  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  supply.  The  seafaring 
men  would  eagerly  seek  such  an  early 
provision  for  their  children.  It  might 
oe  made,  and  would  be  considered,  a 
boon  by  the  seamen  of  the  navy.  The 
State  might  here  take  its  choice.  The 
State,  too,  by  taking  these  its  future 
servants  at  an  early  a^e,  would  be 
enabled  to  nurture  ana  train  them 
according  to  its  will,  and  might  bring 
all  the  best  and  worthiest  agencies  to 
bear  on  their  moral  education ;  and 
when  these  its  neophytes,  brought  up 
under  its  own  supervision,  shall  be 
infused  in  numbers  amid  the  ranks 
and  classes  of  the  navy,  then,  if  ever, 
it  may  hope  to  carry  out  and  develop 
the  discipline  of  merit  This  source, 
after  a  few  years,  would  afford  to 
the  service  a  continuous  supply  of 
young  men  who  had  been  healthily 
fed  and  well  cared  for  from  their 
boyhood;  who  had  been  also  gra- 
dually instructed  in  the  i)relimiDary 
exercises  and  duties  of  their  vocation, 
and  educated  under  proper  surveil- 
lance ;  and  would  thus  give  not  only 
quantity,  but  quality ;  not  only  give 
men  enough,  but  men  able,  healthy, 
and  intelhgenty  and  who,  from  their 
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former  antecedents,  might  be  expect- 
ed to  prove  men  also  of  a  better  and 
superior  stamp  —  men  who  would 
give  a  higher  morale  to  the  service. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  plan, 
that  it  will  make  the  service  too  ex- 
clusive,—that  the  men  coming  from 
one  class  will  form  a  caste.  We  can- 
not think  that  this  will  be  so.  The 
introduction  of  boys  from  the  mer- 
chant schools  will  prevent  this. 
There  might  also  be  alwavs  room 
and  place  for  such  men  of  the  naval 
volunteers  as,  from  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  navy,  might  oe  induced 
to  join  it  These,  we  believe,  would 
not  be  few,  and  they  would  ever  be 
infusing  fresh  blood.  Even  were  it 
not  so,  the  evil  of  exclusiveness 
would  be  a  much  lesser  one  than  that 
of  the  ever-recurring  man  difficulty. 

Thus  we  think  that  we  see  in  the 
barrack  system  an  institution  which 
would  give  to  the  seaman  faith  in  the 
intention  of  the  State,  and  in  the  per- 
manency of  the  service  he  is  asked  to 
enter ;  which  would  remove  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  now  hamper  the 
administration,  many  of  the  objec- 
tions which  render  the  service  un- 
popular ;  which  would  produce  uni- 
formity throughout;  which  would  be 
a  great  auxiliary  in  raising  the  tone 
of  the  navy,  and  stren^henin^  its 
discipline;  and  which,  in  coiyunc- 
tion  with  the  standing  orgamsation, 
would  give  the  country  the  assurance 
of  havmg  always  men  sufficient  for 
its  defence,  and  men.  too,  worthy 
of  their  vocation  and  tneir  nation. 

We  began  these  papers  with  a 
comparison  betwixt  tue  navies  of 
England  and  France,  which  was  then 
the  great  question  of  the  day,  and 
we  have  been  led  step  by  step  to 
examine  in  detail  the  external  and 
internal  state  of  our  navy,  the  ma- 
terial and  the  economy,  and  also  to 
discuss  the  proper  position  of  Eng- 
land as  a  maritime  power,  and  the 
naval  strength  which  she  should  pos- 
sess to  uphold  it  as  a  defence  ana  as 
a  supremacy. 

Facts  and  concurrent  testimony 
have  since  affirmed  our  statements 
Slid  opinions  relative  to  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  the  two  countnes  in 
ships,  and  of  their  comparative  power 
of  producing  material,  and  we  are 
confirmed  in  our  belief  that  we  should 
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have  no  reason  to  dread  a  contact 
with  any  one  of  the  great  navies. 
But  we  asserted,  also,  that  it  was 
the  destiny  of  England— a  necessity 
of  her  polity  and  her  existence-^that 
she  should  not  only  be  equal  to  one 
navy,  but  to  the  navies  of  the  world : 
that  England,  to  be  the  England 
of  other  days,  the  England  even  of 
the  present  time,  must  be  supreme 
among  maritime  powers.  In  this 
we  are  supports  by  the  authority  of 
the  past,  by  the  general  conviction  of 
the  present  It  is  not  denied  to  be 
in  consistence  with  political  balances 
and  national  policies. 

Facts  have  also  unfortunately  cor- 
roborated all  we  have  said  as  to  the 
want  of  facility  in  manning  our 
fleets ;  as  to  our  impotency,  m  an 
emergency,  to  command  men  enough 
to  render  our  navy  equal  to  meet  a 
sudden  danger,  or  constitute  a  na- 
tional defence. 

Without  such  powers  we  may 
build  and  build,  add  ship  to  ship, 
and  still  be  defenceless— still  far 
from  an  assertion  of  supremacy. 
Herein,  confessedly,  lies  our  weak- 
ness in  the  national  comparisons. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show  what 
should  be  the  material  power,  what 
the  man  power  of  our  navy,  and  how 
we  may  attain  it 

We  may  be  wrong  in  details ;  they 
may  be  wrong,  faulty,  and  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  we  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciples asserted  are  such  as  consist 
with  the  weal  of  the  navy  and  the 
responsibilities  of  national  defence. 

We  would  here  briefly  recapitulate 
our  suggestions ;  they  have  been 
given  through  an  earnest  desire  to 
see  the  country  truly  defended,  its 
naval  mi^ht  maintained :  let  tnem 
be  so  received. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  stand- 
point of  England's  ships  should 
never  be  below  one  hundred  sail  of 
the  line  and  sixt^  or  seventy  frigates, 
with  a  proportion  of  small  craft — 
that  there  should  be  a  standing  navy 
sufficient  with  the  resources  to  man 
these  ships — that  this  standing  navy 
should  have  a  permanent  organisa- 
tion, which  should  include  and  depend 
on  a  system  of  barracks  to  be  erect- 
ed at  the  different  ports— that  this 
force  should  be  fed  oy  the  increase 
of  training-ships  for  Doys-> that  it 
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Bhoold  always  command,  beyond  the 
pe»oe  establishment  of  snips  in  com- 
mission, a  resenre  of  ten  thousand 
seamen,  ready  at  once  to  man  a  fleet 
strong  enough  to  meet  an  immediate 
danger,  fiirmsh  a  nucleus  on  which 
the  other  resources  should  form- 
that  this  reserve  should  be  raised  by 
all  the  legitimate  means  of  recruit- 
ment, by  bounties  and  other  means, 
until  its  feeding  source  was  preparea 
— that  the  Royal  Marines  snould 
never  fidl  below  the  strength  of 
20,000,  and  that  this  number  should 
be  increased  until  the  seaman  tale 
was  complete — ^that  there  shocdd  be 
a  uniformit^r  in  the  general  adminis> 
tration,*  discipline,  and  routine,  and 
that  many  defects  and  grievances 
now  adverse  to  the  popularity  of 
the  navy  might  be  removed,  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  service  elevated, 
through  the  agency  of  the  barrack 
system.  And  we  have  further  sug- 
gested,  though  here  we  tread  on  un- 
Known  ground,  with  regard  to  the 
reserves,  that  those  which  are  not 
reliable  or  generally  effective,  should 
not  be  depended  on ;  and  tnat  our 
whole  strength  should  be  thrown 
into  the  effort  to  connect  the  mer- 
cantile service  with  the  navy,  and 
to  find  in  it  our  resources  for  a 
final  reserve  and  a  final  defence. 
This  we  believe  the  constitution 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteers  will 
effect.  There  may  be  errors  in  de- 
tdl  which  have  been  alluded  to, 
but  the  principle  is  sound,  and  will, 
we  hope,  bear  healthy  fruit 

We  have  also  insisted,  and  must 
insist,  that  the  life-springs  of  our 
standing  navy  and  our  resources  are 
the  school  and  training-ships.  Hence 
must  flow  the  life-blood  wnich  shall 
feed  both  systems. 

Again,  when  we  began  these  papers, 
the  national  mind  was  disturbed  by 
what  peace  agitators  denominate  a 
panic ;  we  were  surprised  in  unpre- 
paredness;  there  were  wars  and 
rumours  of  war,  and  we  had  not 
reliable  national  defences.  Every 
voice  was  then  for  defence:  the 
nation  was  stunred  to  its  depths  in 
resolving  it 
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Now  there  is  a  lull ;  the  political 
horizon  is  clear;  there  is  no  cloud  in 
the  sky ;  there  are  no  signs  of  storms 
or  tempest ;  there  is  promise  of  fair 
weather  for  years  to  come.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  political  barometers 
are  not  unchangeable— that  storms 
follow  quickly  on  calms.  Yet  we 
would  not  base  our  arguments  on 
the  uncertainty  of  political  arrange- 
ments, or  on  the  probabilities  and 
anticipations  of  danger :  we  believe 
that  in  peace  or  war,  whether 
alliances  are  friendly  or  politics 
threatening,  it  is  our  duty  to  hold 
the  supremacy  of  the  seas— it  is  the 
heritage  bequeathed  by  past  gener- 
ations, it  is  tne  destiny  ofour  ^ture. 
This  supremacy  cannot  be  claimed 
unless  we  mamfest  the  might  which 
should  assert  it  This  might,  we 
believe,  cannot  consist  of  lesser  means 
than  we  have  suggested.  War  poli^ 
or  peace  policy  iSfects  this  not.  We 
must  stand  secure  and  stand  supreme 
— secure  firom  panics  or  crises— su- 
preme over  the  fears  or  possibilities 
of  aggression. 

Cost— cost— all  this  will  involve 
cost.  True,  cost  there  must  be :  but 
it  is  supremacy,  and  will  be  well  re- 
paid by  future  security  and  future 
economy. 

Cost  there  must  be.  Defence  is 
costly,  and  defence  is  now  a  national 
policy.  The  nation  has  willed  it  It 
18  a  question  only  as  to  what  are  its 
most  necessary  elements.  We  are 
planning  a  system  of  national  de- 
fences. Our  harbours  are  to  be  for- 
tified, the  assailable  points  of  our 
coast  protected ;  and  the  outlay  is 
estimated  at  ten  millions.  This  is 
good,  very  good.  Our  arsenals  should 
not  be  open  to  attack,  our  shores  to 
invasions  ;  but  it  will  be  a  new  thing 
for  the  flag  of  England  to  find  pro- 
tection behind  batteries.  Our  first 
^ht  fdionld  be  fought  on  the  seas, 
fortifications  are  a  necessary  element 
of  our  defence — not  the  first.  The 
creation  of  a  navy  which  shall  com- 
mand the  seas  should  be  the  firet 
demand  on  thd*oountiy's  resources. 

England's  chief  and  first  defence 
must  be  her  navy. 
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MR     bull's     second     SONG. 
THI  8LT   LITTLE   MAN. 

There  are  some  of  my  neighbours  who  say  of  my  8or.g, 

**  Old  Taurus  is  surely  a  little  too  strong  : " 

They  ask  why  I  speak  of  so  Strang  a<design 

In  "a  pleasant  and  peaceable  neighbour'*  of  mine ? 

And  they  think  that  the  plan 

Of  the  sly  little  man 
Is  merely  to  keep  what  he  has,  if  he  can. 


But  did  he  not  say  to  us,  not  long  ago, 

"  Come  over  some  day—J  haye  somethin(1  to  show**? 

And  did  we  not,  some  ot  us,  see  on  the  spot 

What  a  "  pleasant  and  peaceable  neighbour"  weVe  got  ? 

And  that  it's  tne  plan 

Of  the  sly  little  man 
To  bother  my  buttons  whenever  he  can  1 


Besides,  I  have  not  quite  forgotten  the  day 
When  he  got  his  own  House  in  that  q^ueer  sort  of  way : 
And  although  when  we  meet  I  may  giye  him  my  hand, 
There's  a  something  about  him  I  don't  understand ; 

And  my  Wife  shakes  her  fan, 

And  says,  "  Johnny,  my  man, 
That  feller  will  ravage  us  all,  if  he  can ! 


«  He  talks  very  civil  and  pleasant,  'tis  true. 

But  I  never  much  care  for  your  mere  parleyvoo  : 

And  if  you,  my  own  Johnny,  would  hold  your  own  place, 

You'll  let  him  talk  on  till  he  s  black  in  the  face, 

And  take  your  Wife's  phin 

Like  a  sensible  man, 
Airi  Make  all  about  you  as  safe  as  you  can." 


Jll4 1  AS«^  "W  Old  Woman  is  not  so  far  wrong ; 
$<- 1 1«^  **  WV>'  lu'ighbours,  and  stick  to  my  SoNO  : 

*  ^i4  ti*  «iy  *^>tig,  »vnd  my  bolts  and  my  bars— 

*  *i.<  •^  «»^  RirU— and  thank  my  kind  stars 

V  •  ««^  ttinir4>cn  Hatch  all  as  snug  as  I  can. 
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FRAKGE  AKD  C^?TRAL  ITALY. 


We  observe  that,  within  the  last 
^eek  or  two,  the  tone  of  the  minis- 
terial journals  with  regard  to  our 
"  august  ally,"  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  has  undergone  a  marked 
alteration.  But  a  little  while  ago  we 
were  taught  to  regard  him  as  a  dark 
mysterious  plotter,  whose  designs  no 
man  could  fathom,  and  upon  whose 
word  no  reliance  could  Se  placed. 
His  sayings,  despatches,  and  letters, 
were  not  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
rules  of  ordinary  significance,  but 
were  to  be  searched  and  sifted  for 
hidden  meanings,  equivoques,  and 
innuendoes.  His  apparent  policy  was 
a  mere  mask  assumed  to  cover  ulte- 
rior designs.  His  attitude  towuds 
this  country  was  represented  as  more 
than  suspicious,  and  no  credence  was 
to  be  given  to  his  protestations  of 
cordial  amity.  He  was  exhibited 
not  only  as  an  intriguer,  but  as  the 
greatest  master  of  intrigue  that  had 
ever  appeared  on  the  political  stage. 

Now,  however,  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  eyes  of  the  ministerial  journal* 
ists  had  been  touched  with  fairy  oint- 
ment, so  entirely  chan^dis  the  nature 
of  their  vision.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  is  now  both  to  be  app]aude«l 
and  trusted  He  has  given  proof  of 
his  sincerity  and  rectitude  in  two 
wavs— he  means  to  plunder  the  Pope, 
and  he  is  going  to  inaugurate  free 
trade^  By  declaring  against  priests 
and  protection  he  is  considered  to 
have  effaced  any  stigma  attachable 
to  him  for  past  transgressions.  For 
who  can  doubt  the  piety  of  the  man 
who  proposes  to  make  free  with  the 
patrimonv  of  St  Peter,  or  the  friendlv 
feeling  of  the  potentate  who  is  will- 
ing to  take  our  coal  and  iron  in  ex- 
change for  the  vintages  of  the  sunny 
south  ?  With  regard  to  the  first  step, 
the  Times  remarks,  '*Tbe  French  Em* 
peror  has  taken  his  course,  and  it  is 
one  which  will  help  to  reconcile  him 
with  that  great  body  of  liberal- 
minded  and  reflecting  men  who  have 
watched  with  anxiety  and  regret  his 
recent  policy."  With  regard  to  the 
second,  the  same  journal  says,  "We 
Igladlv  admit  that  in  this  proposition 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  gives  to 
England  mod  to  Europe  the  very  best 


security  for  the  continuance  of  peace. 
...  All  honour  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  for  the  bold  inaugura* 
tion  of  this  great  social  revolution  I* 
So  then  we  may  stop  the  volunteer 
movement,  send  back  our  rifles,  dis- 
continue our  fortifications,  dismantle 
our  ships,  and  subside  into  our  for- 
mer state  of  indolent  quiescence ;  all 
because  Napoleon  III.  nas  written  to 
the  Pope  that  he  must  cede  his  ter- 
ritory, and  has  intimated  his  willing- 
ness to  make  a  change  in  the  national 
tariffl 

.  It  is  well  known  that  the  minister 
rial  journals  express  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  views  which  are  enter- 
tained by  the  Ministry  for  the  time, 
and  that  they  rarely  go  much  in  ad- 
vance of  what  is  a  settled  policy.  It 
was  therefore  not  without  some 
alarm  that  we  perused  these  almost 
unqualified  eulogies,  lavished  upon  a 
man  whom  the  same  journals  but  a 
few  weeks  ago  entreated  us  to  dis- 
trust We  became  apprehensive  that 
the  Palmerston  Ministry  had  either 
fallen,  or  was  about  to  fall,  into  a 
snare  purposely  set  for  them  by  the 
cleverest  man  in  Europe,  whose  ca* 
reer,  if  it  is  carefully  considered, 
dem(*nstrates  that  he  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  his  own  per- 
Boni9d  aggrandisement,  and  to  throw 
honour  and  obligation  to  the  winds 
whenever  adherence  to  these  would 
interfere  with  his  immediate  object. 
The  tone  of  the  Queen's  speech  de-> 
livered  at  the  opening  of  the  Session 
has  somewhat  reassured  us,  fur  it  is 
generally  condemnatory  of  foreign 
interference  in  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  So  far  well.  But 
we  have  no  kind  of  assurance  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  partici- 
pates in  that  view,  or  that  he  will 
act  in  accordance  with  it  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  grounds,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  for  holding  that 
he  does  meditate  interference ;  and 
that  being  the  case,  we  oonfess  that 
we  are  suspicious  lest,  under  the 
guise  of  establishing  more  intimate 
relations  with  this  country,  he  should 
be  striving  to  entangle  us  in  the 
meshes  of  his  continental  policy. 
We   need   hardly  say   that   we 
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should  regard  a  niptare  with  France 
as  a  great  national  calamity.  There 
is  not,  we  conscientiously  believe, 
a  single  man  in  this  country  who 
thinks  otherwise.  We,  every  one 
of  us,  detest  war,  for  higher  and 
holier  reasons  than  the  mere  expen- 
diture of  blood  and  treasure :  and 
the  attempted  creation  of  a  Peace 
Society,  which  has  crumbled  like  a 
preposterous  effigy  of  unbaked  clay, 
was  an  exhibition  of  the  supremest 
folly.  We  are  not  aggressive.  We 
do  not  seek  to  poach  upon  any  pre- 
serve of  our  neighbours — we  only 
wish  to  be  quite  ready  to  repel  any 
attempt  atpoaching  on  our  own  do- 
mains. We  desire  to  stand  well 
with  France  politicly  and  commer- 
cially ;  but  we  object  to  identify  our 
policy  with  hers,  and  to  enter  blind- 
fold mto  engagements  which  it  may 
not  be  either  for  our  honour  or  for 
our  interest  to  ful61.  We  are  glad, 
for  many  reasons,  to  think  that  tnere 
is  aprospectof  commercial  reciprocity 
with  France.  We  believe  that  both 
countries  would  gain  thereby,  through 
augmented  interchange  and  consump- 
tion ;  and  if  those  in  Britain  who  have 
always  maintained  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  shall  point  to  this,  when  the 
treaty  ^s  completed,  as  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  their  views,  we  cer- 
tainly shall  not  appear  in  the  cha- 
racter of  challengers.  What  we  con- 
tended for,  from  the  first,  was  reci- 
procity ;  and  we  shall  but  be  too 
nappy  to  have  entire  reciprocity  with 
France.  We  reserve,  however,  our 
opinion  as  to  details.  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  quite  understand  the 
terms  of  tbe  propped  arrangement ; 
and  we  cannot  comprehend  why,  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  there  should 
be  a  formal  treaty.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  lower  the  duties  on  French  wine 
and  articles  of  Parisian  nutnufacture, 
which  duties  are  levied,  as  we  have 
often  been  told,  for  purposes  of  re- 
venue and  not  of  protection,  that 
could  have  been  very  easily  effected 
bjT  the  Chancellor  of  the  ££^chequer, 
without  forcing  us  into  a  regular 
contract.  Also,  as  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  observe,  the  arrange- 
ment seems  to  us,  as  announced,  ra- 
ther one-sided ;  inasmuch  as  we  are 
to  lower  our  duties  immediately, 
whereas  the  French  duties  are  to 
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be  maintained  for  a  very  consider- 
able period.  But  commercial  ar- 
rangements are  not  political  arrange- 
menta  Because  a  man  agrees  to  take 
our  produce  at  a  certain  price,  and  we 
agree  to  take  his  on  corresponding 
terms,  we  do  not  necessarily  pledge 
ourselves  to  back  and  bear  out  each 
other  in  every  imaginable  transac- 
tion. Every  man  who  is  engaged 
in  large  commercial  business  knows 
quite  well  that  he  has  an  occasional 
rogue  to  deal  with— one  whom  he 
cannot  avoid  employing,  or  whom  it 
would  be  folly  to  discard  (for  roguery 
is  often  oombmed  with  a  good  deal  of 
talent) ;  but  he  never  trusts  him,  and 
is  excessively  particular  in  sifting  the 
items  of  his  accounts.  In  like  man- 
ner we  may  negotiate  commercially 
with  France  or  any  other  foreign 
State,  without  contracting  any  closer 
political  alliance  than  exists,  and  that 
IS  just  what  we  ought  to  do  on  the 
present  occasion.  But  we  cannot 
accept  free  trade  (or  any  approach  to 
it,  for  the  present  commercial  treaty 
is  not  full  and  unreserved  free  trade), 
as  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  pledge 
for  continued  amity,  nor  should  we 
take  it  as  a  bribe  to  forward  the 
views  and  aid  the  councils  of  France 
in  disposing  of  any  of  the  difficult 
questions  which  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  Continent  presents. 

It  is,  we  are  perfectly  convinced, 
the  interest  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  stand  well  with  us  at  the 
present  time,  because  it  so  happens 
that  he  is  placed  in  antagonism  with 
almost  every  other  great  European 
power.  He  finds  tnat  he  cannot 
carry  into  effect  the  compact  made 
with  Austria  after  the  battle  of 
Solferino,  though  that  compact  has 
been  ratified  by  a  suDsequent 
treaty.  The  idea,  which  was  ori- 
ginaUy  his,  of  a  federal  govern- 
ment for  Italy,  of  which  the  Pope 
was  to  be  the  head,  and  Austria  a 
member  in  respect  of  her  Venetian 
territory,  is  to  oe  abandoned  as  im- 
practicable. The  Italians  themselves 
are  against  it ;  and  in  truth  it  is 
difficult  to  imadne  a  more  preposter- 
ous chimera.  Sardinia  has  got  Lom- 
bard^, it  is  true,  and  that  may  be 
considered  as  a  fait  accompli^  but 
the  great  difficulty  and  even  danger 
to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  lies  be- 
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Tond.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
Duchies  %  How  are  the  Legations  to 
be  disposed  of?  If  the  solution  were 
left  to  the  Italians,  we  doubt  not  that 
they  would  decide  in  favour  of  an- 
nexation to  Sardinia,  which  probably 
would  be  the  wisest  course,  m  so  far 
as  their  material  interests  are  con- 
oemed.  But  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  we  doubt  not,  thinks  that  Sar- 
dinia, having  eainea  Lombardy,  is 
quite  sufficient^  a^muidised.  The 
possession  of  Oeutrsu  Italy  also  would 
make  her  too  powerful  as  a  neigh- 
boar;  and  France  would  lose  that 
hold  on  the  peninsula  which  she  is 
eyidently  anxious  to  maintain.  In 
a  former  article  we  expressed  our 
opinion  that  the  real  object  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  to  found 
a  kmgdom  of  Central  Italy,  and  to 
bestow  the  crown  on  his  cousin, 
Prince  Napoleon,  the  son-in-law  of 
the  Eling  of  Sardinia.  We  still  adhere 
to  that  opinion ;  and  his  late  extra^ 
ordinary  letter  to  the  Pope,  advising 
him  to  surrender  the  Legations,  has 
tended  very  much  to  strengthen  it. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
F^jrma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany  com- 
bined would  not  form  a  compact 
kingdom.  They  extend  only  along  the 
westcoastof  Italy,  whereas  the  Ponti- 
fical States  run  up  on  the  east  as  far  as 
Ferrara  and  the  Po.  The  population 
of  the  three  Duchies  is  about  three 
millions— that  of  the  Ponti6cal  States 
nearlv  the  same.  Combine  them,  and 
you  have  a  compact  territory  with 
six  millions  of  souls — a  more  power- 
ful State  than  was  Sardinia  before 
it  received  the  accession  of  Lombardy. 
Then  again  consider  the  political 
advantages  to  France  in  having  a 
central  kingdom,  under  a  French 
head,  established  there.  It  could 
check  Sardinia,  in  the  event  of  that 
State  becoming  too  independent  It 
would  isolate  Naples  by  ci|ttin^  off 
communication  with  Austria  which 

Eresently  exists  through  the  Ponti- 
cal  States.  It  might,  whenever 
opportunity  afforded,  be  enlarged  by 
the  conquest  of  Yenetia,  thus  driving 
the  Auatrians  entirely  out  of  Italy, 
and  ffivinff  France  the  virtual  oom- 
mana  of  the  Adriatic.  So  enlarged, 
it  would  be  easy  to  crush  Na^es, 
and  perhaps  found  a  French  dy- 
nasty there  also,  by  the  restoration 
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of  the  heir  of  Murat  Such,  we  are 
convinced, are  the  politicalaspirations 
of  Napoleon  III.;  and  to  win  the 
moral  support  of  Britain,  he  will  have 
recourse  to  every  method  of  csyole- 
ment,  and  offer  all  concessions.  He  has 
tried  the  same  game  with  Austria,  but 
has  failed.  He  evidently  hoped  that 
Austria,  left  unaided  as  shewasduring 
the  struggle  of  1859,  would  embrace 
his  alliance,  and  forward  his  projects. 
But  Austria  would  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  young  Emperor  would 
not  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Dukes, 
and  he  would  not  consent  to  the 
^rtition  of  the  Papal  territories. 
We  think  that,  in  taking  that  course, 
he  showed  considerable  magnanim- 
ity ;  and  the  result,  as  we  are  credi- 
bly informed,  has  been  that  the  rela- 
tions between  Austria  and  Bussia, 
which  were  interrupted  since  the 
Crimean  war,  have  been  resumed. 
Bussia  cannot  afford  to  be  even  a 
passive  spectator  of  revolution,  or 
the  overthrow  of  hereditary  dy- 
nastiea  She  must  look  to  what  is 
called  *'  the  cause  of  the  sovereigns,** 
a  matter  which  in  this  country  of 
ours  meets  with  little  sympathy  or 
respect  We  in  Britain  have  no  fear 
that  revolution  shall  occur  at  home ; 
and  we  think  that,  whenever  there 
are  symptoms  of  revolution  abroad, 
that  must  be  owing  to  the  mis- 
management and  incapacity  of  the 
rulers.  That  it  is  so,  m  some  eases, 
may  be  freely  admitted.  But  in 
others  there  is  no  room  for  such 
a  chai^ge ;  and  really,  when  we 
calmly  consider  the  aspect  of  foreign 
affairs,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
sovereigDS  of  Europe  should  be 
alarmed  at  the  attitude  which  France 
is  now  assuming,  and  should  be 
driven  into  common  concert  to  oppose 
her  ambitious  designs.  We  have  said 
France,  but  we  ou|([ht  rather  to  have 
said  the  present  Emperor  of  the 
French.  France,  as  a  free  State,  ex- 
ists no  longer.  It  is  a  despotism  of  a 
purely  oriental  kind.  In  a  free  State 
men  have  liberty  of  speech ;  they  mav 
challenge  and  discuss  at  will,  and  with 
impunity,  the  measures  of  their  rul- 
ers ;  they  may  employ  that  grand  en- 
gine, the  press,  for  the  dissemination 
of  their  opinions,  without "  warnings,** 
or  the  risk  of  suppression  and  nne ; 
they  have  popular  chambers  in  which 
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the  Toice  of  the  nation  can  be  heard. 
Nothing  of  that  kind  now  exists  in 
France.  The  journals  exist  by  sof- 
ferance— they  dare  not  say  a  word 
contrary  to  the  Imperial  wilL  ISien 
is  absolutely  no  Parliameiit  In  pri^ 
▼ate,  it  is  not  sale  for  any  man  to 
utter  his  veal  sentiments  in  presence 
of  a  stranger.  In  the  lecture-room 
the  nrofessor  must  be  on  his  guard, 
lest  he  utter  sentiments  correspond- 
ing to  the  old  Athenian  hatred  of 
tyrants;  the  student  must  refrain 
from  applause,  if  mention  is  made 
of  the  names  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton.  Can  a  country  be 
called  free,  when  the  Toice  of  the 
most  gifted  of  its  sons  is  silenced 
by  threats  of  despotic  persecution  ? 
Cfould  old  B^ranger  rise  from  his 

fraye,  he  would  shrink  into  it  again, 
isgusted  by  the  pusillanimity  of 
those  who  should  have  been  his 
successors,  but  who,  like  the  poets 
of  the  Augustan  era,  are  fain  to  get 
rid  of  the  memory  of  their  former 
asserted  principles,  and  to  content 
themselves  with  crumbs  shed  from 
the  table  of  the  successful  aspirant 
for  the  diadem.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe,  it  would  be  monstrous  to 
credit,  that  the  man  who  has  thus 
subjugated  France  can  have  any  re- 

Srd  for  the  freedom  of  other  nations, 
is  interference  with  other  states 
must  necessarily  have  a  sel6sh  mo- 
tive ;  and  that  motive  clearly  is  the 
desire  of  strengthening  and  aggrand- 
ising his  own  dynasty.  He  never 
had,  and  he  never  can  hope  to  have, 
a  better  opportunity  fur  effecting 
this,  than  is  presented  to  him  just 
now.  Central  Italy  is  without  a 
fixed  government  The  people  of 
Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the 
Legations,  have  denounced  their  al- 
legiance to  their  former  sovereign^ 
and  are  now  in  a  state  of  suspended 
revolt.  This  cannot  last  long.  Pro- 
visional governments  are  mere  make- 
shifts, very  costly,  and  very  hurtful 
to  all  kinds  of  industry.  The  sooner 
that  the  future  destiny  of  these  States 
is  settled  the  better ;  and  that  would 
have  been  the  proper  work  for  the 
Congrefti,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  but  which  seems  now  to 
be  indefinitely  iiostponed,  and.  we 
veuture  to  predict,  never  will  be 
summoned  to  meet,  at  least  with 
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the  will  and  cordial  approbation  of 
France. 

There  is,  however,  a  distinction 
which  must  be  kept  in  view.  The 
Dukes  have  fied — have  abandoned 
their  territory,  though  they  have  not 
formally  abdicated ;  and  provisional 
governments  have  been  appointed. 
These,  according  to  the  recent  prao- 
tice  in  similar  cases,  must  be  re- 
cognised as  legal  and  bond  fide  gov* 
emments  by  other  powers,  for  the 
mere  size  of  a  State  should  make 
no  difference  as  to  its  treatment. 
We  did  not  hesitate,  after  Louis 
Philippe  had  quitted  France,  to  re- 
cognise as  potential  the  provisional 
government  of  which  Alphonse  do 
Lamartine  was  the  head,  and  why 
should  we  act  otherwise  now  %  Ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  rule,  the 
people  of  those  three  states,  situated 
as  they  are,  might  do  exactly  as  they 
pleased  in  the  matter  of  the  sove- 
reignty. They  might  resolve  to  re- 
mam  separate,  or  they  might  unite — 
they  might  offer  the  crown  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia  or  to  any  one  else, 
or  they  might  establish  a  dictatorship 
or  a  republic.  They  have,  indeed,  in 
a  sort  of  fashion,  offered  it  to  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  who,  doubtless, 
would  have  accepted,  had  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  been  pleased  to 
vouchsafe  his  sanction.  But  he  has 
not  |(iven  that  sanction  ;  and  we  are 
waiting  for  a  Congress  which,  most 
probably,  never  wUl  be  held  As  iot 
the  Grand  Dukes,  their  restoration, 
we  opine,  may  be  regarded  as  des- 
perate. Austria  cannot  help  them, 
and  France  will  not  Without  a 
Congress,  there  is  not  the  remotest 
chance  for  them;  and  we  think  it 
extremely  unlikely  that  a  Congress 
would  resolve  on  their  restoration. 
England,  at  all  events,  would  hardly 
be  a  party  to  such  a  measure. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  Duchies ; 
but  the  Legations  stand  on  a  differ- 
ent footing.  There  is  rebellion  indeed 
in  the  Papal  States,  but  the  Pope 
has  not  abandoned  his  territory,  or 
yielded  one  iota  of  his  authority.  He 

Erotests  that  he  can  put  that  rebel- 
on  down,  and  insists  on  his  right, 
at  all  events,  to  make  the  attempt. 
That  right  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  deny.  We  are  no  admirers  of  tlie 
Pontiff,  or  of  the  fabric  of  which  he 
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is  the  head.  We  deny  altogether  his 
spiritual  jurisdiction  and  asserted 
supremapy,  and  we  are  well  aware  of 
the  many  evils  inseparably  connected 
iH(;h  Boonanism.  !but  we  cannot  for- 
get that  tbe  Bifie  is  also  a  temporal 
sovereign.  As  sndi,  he  has  certain 
rights  and  claims  which  we  miBit  not 
ignore,  because  he  happens  at  the 
same  time  to  be  a  priest  We  must 
not  let  our  Protestant  feelings  carry 
us  too  far  in  a  matter  such  as  this ; 
Tor,  after  all,  the  Pope  is  a  Christian, 
which  the  Sultan  is  not ;  and  if  we 
did  not  hesitate  to  exclaim  against 
the  proposed  robbery  of  Giant  Pagan, 
we  cannot  consistently  approve  of 
the  spoliation  of  Giant  Pope.  We 
cannot  help  expressing  our  opinion, 
that  the  recent  letter  from  the  Em- 
peror to  the  Pope,  desiriog  him  to 
surrender  his  territory,  was  a  most 
barefaced,  impudent,  and  insulting 
document,  considering  the  quarter 
from  which  it  came.  Why^  it  is 
scarce  ten  years  ago  since  this  very 
man,— the  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
as  he  is  absurdly  called— sent  an 
army  to  put  down  the  Revolution- 
ists then  triumphant  in  Rome,  and 
to  bring  back  the  Pope,  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  Gaeta;  and  ever 
since  Rome  has  been  occupied  by  the 
French.  What  has  led  to  such  a 
mighty  change  of  sentiment— such  a 
singular  alteration  of  policy  ?  It  is 
worth  while  considering  that,  for  it 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery. 
Why  did  he  interfere  for  the  Pope 
in  1849?  We  reply,  because  Rome 
had  then  declared  herself  to  be  a  re- 
public, a  form  of  government  which 
18  not  more  obnoxious  to  the  Czar  of 
Musoovy  than  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  To  recognise  a  republic 
then  and  there,  would  have  been  to 
forfeit  future  chances.  It  was  far 
better  policy  to  restore  the  Pope  and 
to  garrison  Rome  ;  because  his  weak- 
ness, and  the  predominance  of  French 
arms  in  the  capital,  could  at  any  time 
allow  the  protector  to  seize  upon 
that  which  he  was  protecting— to 
give  the  "eldest  son"  the  opportunity 
of  seizing  on  the  possessions  of  the 
father!  Why  does  he  desire  the 
Pontiff  now,  in  that  fine  oracular 
style  of  his,  laying  the  blame  on  "the 
inexorable  lode  of  events,'*  to  strip 
and  denude  ?  Simply  because  it  is  his 
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interest  to  have  the  Legations,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Duchies,  in  order  to 
found  a  French  kingdom  of  Central 
Italy,  which,  being  established;  will, 
as  we  have  already  said,  enable  him 
to  command  the  whole  peninsula, 
and  give  him  the  oonmiand  not  only 
of  the  Adriatic,  but  of  the  Mediter** 
ranesn. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  great  difiScal- 
ties  in  the  way  of  such  a  consumma- 
tion. No  Congress  would  consent 
to  such  a  thing,  and  therefore  wo 
lean  to  the  opinion  that  there  will 
be  no  Congress.  The  majority  would 
be  against  France.  Russia,  Austria. 
Prus8ia,and  even  Britain,  never  could 
consent  to  a  French  Central  Italy ; 
80  we  are  convinced  that  the  Euro- 
pean diplomatists  will  not  be  called 
on  to  asRemble  this  year  at  Paris. 
The  matter  can  be  easier  managed 
by  a  couple-main,  Austria  is  at 
present  deplorably  weak:  and,  if 
rumour  is  to  be  credited,  France  is 
doin^  her  best  to  give  her  occupation 
in  Hungaiy.  Russia  certainly  will 
not  move  alone.  Victor  Emmanuel 
of  Sardinia,  who  ought  to  have  the 
Duchies,  and  to  whom  the  popula- 
tion incline,  dares  not  stir  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  his  anything  but 
celestial  tyrant  As  for  England, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  pro- 
bably been  persuaded  by  the  eminent 
free-trader,  to  whose  magically  per- 
suading powers  Lord  Granville  has 
just  borne  such  glowing  testimony, 
that  her  acquiescence  or  indifference 
is  to  be  purchased  by  the  exchange  of 
cheap  claret  and  trashy  filigree  for 
iron  and  coal  (the  wine  duty  here 
to  be  lowered  tmmedtately,  but  the 
French  duties  to  be  maintained  for 
A  TEAR  AND  A  HALF,  giving  ample 
time  for  the  accomplishment  of  any 
feat  of  political  jugglery),  and  we  are 
to  be  addressed  in  the  language  of 
Constance : — 

*'  Do,  child,  go  to  it*  mndam,  child  ; 
Give  grandam  kingdora,  and  it'  grandam 

wiU 
OiTo  it  a  plnm,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig : 
There's  a  good  grandam." 

We  deem  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  country 
to  these  matters,  for  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  is  bidding  very  high 
for  the  support  of  the  Radical  and 
Peace  party,  and  has  already,   it 
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voald  seem,  secured  the  adhesion 
of  its  chiefs.  Mr  Gobden  at  Paris 
has  been  overwhelmed  by  Imperial 
civilities;  and  Mr  Bright  at  Man- 
chester is  vociferous  in  praise  of  the 
great  man  who  has  '*  propounded,  in 
a  document  which  deserves  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  a  new  com- 
merci^  policy  for  France,  and  if  for 
France,  for  the  world."  Mr  Bright, 
it  appears  to  us,  is  lUfflicted  with  a 
conrasion  of  ideas,  for  he  confounds 
reciprocity,  which  is  one  thing,  with 
unconditional  free-trade,  which  is  an- 
other. His  notions,  however,  on  such 
matters  were  never  very  distinct,  his 
department  being  that  of  delivering 
harangues,  whilst  others  furnished 
the  arguments ;  but  when  he  passes 
from  laudation  into  elaborate  defence 
of  the  whole  poli(^  of  Napoleon,  we 
must  take  leave  to  refresn  his  me- 
mory. '*  I  hesitate  not,**  says  this 
eulogist  of  despotic  power,  "  to  make 
an  assertion  which  nobody  can  dis- 
prove—namely, that  from  the  hour 
when  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  French  Re- 
public until  this  hour,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  act  of  his  own  or  of 
his  Government  which  can  fairly  be 
charged  against  him  as  an  unfriendly 
act  towaras  the  Government  or  the 
people  of  England."  Indeed !  Let 
us  examine  a  Bttle  more  closely  into 
this. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  remem- 
ber that,  immediately  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Grimean  war,  the 
relations  between  Russia  and  France 
became  suspiciously  intimate.  Rus- 
sia had  taken  serious,  and,  we  admit, 
not  unnatural  umbrage  at  the  part 
which  Austria  thought  proper  to 
assume,  and  was  also  very  much  in- 
censed at  Britain,  having  calcidated 
erroneously  on  the  indifference,  if  not 
the  acquiescence,  of  an  old  ally.  In- 
fluenced by  these  feelings,  and  find- 
ing himself  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
Europe,  the  young  Gzar  made  over- 
tures to  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
which  were  more  than  joyfully  re- 
sponded to.  After  the  Congress  of 
raris,  Gount  de  Momy  was  sent  on 
a  special  mission  to  St  Petersburg, 
and  we  were  given  to  understand,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Timet^  that  a 
private  treaty  had  been  entered  into 
between  the  two   powers,  not  for 
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commercial  purposes,  but  for  laying 
down  a  distmct  plan  of  policy  as  to 
future  political  operations.  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  an  actual 
formal  treaty  to  that  effect  had  ex- 
istence—that is,  whether  a  document 
binding  Russia  and  France  to  mutual 
co-operation,  was  prepared,  signed, 
and  ratified.  To  us  it  app^rs  quite 
immaterial  whether  the  usual  forms 
of  diplomacy  were  on  that  occasion 
observed  or  dispensed  with.  That 
there  was  a  complete  understanding 
between  the  Gzar  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  was  admitted  by  Prince 
Gortschakoff ;  and  the  object  of  that 
understanding  was  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  regard  to  Italy.  What 
that  policy  was  is  suflScienthr  ex- 
plained b;^  subsequent  events.  France 
was  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Austria, 
and  wrest  from  her  her  Italian  do- 
minions. Russia  was  not  to  interfere, 
except  by  holding  Germany  in  check, 
and  England  was  to  be  excluded  firom 
all  participation  in  the  affair^  and  her 
remonstrances  were  to  be  disregard- 
ed. Our  readers  may  recollect  that 
before  hostilities  actually  commenced 
there  was  a  ^leam  of  hope  that  the 
differences  might  be  adjusted  by  the 
friendly  mediation  of  Britain — that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  professed 
to  be  <}uite  ready  to  submit  to  that 
mediation— but  that  it  was  put  an 
end  to  b^  a  so-called  unlucky  counter- 
proposition  from  Russia,  who  pro- 
posed that  the  matter  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  a  Gon- 
gress.  That  was  no  accident,  but 
a  deliberate  diplomatic  move  to 
rescue  France  from  a  dilemma,  and 
to  free  her  from  the  imputation 
of  being  obstinately  bent  on  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  Europe.  Also 
they  may  remember  that  when  Ger- 
many, alarmed  by  the  energetic  move- 
ments and  immense  warlike  pre- 
parations of  France,  was  about  to 
arm  on  behalf  of  Austria,  the  Russian 
minister  intimated  in  plain  terms 
that  if  a  diversion  were  attempted 
on  the  Rhine,  a  Russian  army  would 
be  sent  across  the  Vistula.  Here  is 
direct  proof,  which  cannot  be  gain- 
said, of  co-operation,  and  a  secret 
alliance  between  France  and  Russia, 
most  ominous  for  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  and  especially  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  Britain. 
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Not  being  in  the  secrets  of  foreign 
cabinets,  we  cannot  tell  what  first 
disturbed  this  intimate  alliance — for 
distorbed  it  was,  &nd  is  now,  to  all 
appearance,  entirely  broken.  It  may 
be  that  the  Czar  took  alarm  at  the 
spread  of  the  revolutionary  more- 
ment,  and  that  he  began  to  perceive 
that  when  ducal  coronets  are  falling, 
there  may  be  risk  even  for  imperial 
diadema    We  strongly  suspect  that 
the  employment  of  Kossuth  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
an   insurrection  in   Hungary,  first 
startled  the  Czar.    The  flame,  once 
kindled  there,  might  rapidly  extend 
to  Poland ;  and  Russia  knows  too 
well  the  difficulty  of  suppressing  such 
conflagrations,  to   encourage  them 
from  mere  motives  of  spite  or  of  re- 
sentment for  former  ingratitude.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  Czar  began  to  cool ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  certain  symp- 
toms of  that  altered  disposition  led 
to  the  sudden  patching  up  of  peace 
after  the  French  victory  or  Solferino. 
It  would  appear  now  that  the  Czar 
has  seen  his  error,  and  has  returned 
to  his  older  and  more  natural  alliance 
with  Austria  and  Prussia.     It  is 
even  rumoured  that  he  has  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  the  attempt  to 
coerce  the  Pope  into  the  surrender  of 
his  territory;   and  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that   Prince   €k)rtschakoff, 
who  was  notoriously  the  promoter 
of  the  French  alliance,  has  ceased  to 
be  minister.    Coupled  with  the  dis- 
missal of  Count  Walewski,  this  is 
\erj  sifi;nificant,  and  serves  to  ex- 
plain the  unusual  degree  of  cordi- 
ality which  the   Emperor   of   the 
French   has  recently  assumed   to- 
wards Great  Britain. 

Will  Mr  Bright  maintain  that  the 
conduct  and  policy  which  we  have 
just  described  was  friendly  towards 
Great  Britain,  or  such  as  we  were 
entitled  to  expect  from  a  trusty  and 
intimate  ally?  It  is  quite  true  that 
there  has  been  no  overt  act  of  hosti- 
lity, for  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
nation  such  would  not  have  been  en- 
dured for  a  moment ;  but  there  has 
been  caballing,  finessing,  deceit,  con- 
cealment, and  meditated  treachery 
throughout.  We  shall  not  go  the 
length,  though  the  circumstances 
are  suspicious,  of  charging  the  Em- 
peror of   the  French  with  having 
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instigated  Spain  to  go  to  war  with 
Morocco,  for  the  view  of  future  ope> 
rations  against  Gibraltar— nor  shall 
we  insist  on  the  very  curious  project 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  advocated  by 
France,  the  main  feature  of  which 
consisted  in  the  cession  to  a  French 
company  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
either  side,  which  clearly  might  have 
been  used  to  bar  the  overland  pas- 
sage to  India.  We  happen  to  know 
something  about  the  project  of  M. 
Lesseps,  and  are  assured  that,  as 
a  commercial  speculation,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  hopeless.  As 
a  paying  scheme,  upon  which  men 
would  nsk  their  capital,  it  was  ut- 
terly ludicrous — the  proposal  of  a 
railway  through  Lapland  would 
hyardly  have  been  more  preposterous. 
And  yet  this  scheme  was  backed 
by  the  entite  political  influence  of 
France — a  country,  be  it  remarked, 
whose  commercial  interest  in  the 
construction  of  such  a  work  was  in- 
finitesimally  small  Curiously  enough; 
we  are  now  informed  that  M.  Thou- 
venel,  who  was  chafed  with  the 
duty  of  pressing  the  Porte  to  grant 
the  desired  cession,  has  been  recalled 
from  Constantinople— so  we  may  re- 
gard the  canal  scheme  as  a  trap  long 
set,  but  now  useless  owins  to  altered 
circumstances ;  and  we  snail  be  sur- 
prised if,  for  some  little  time  to 
come,  we  hear  anything  more  of 
M.  Lesseps  and  his  proposals  for  ir- 
rigating the  desert,  ana  renovating 
the  Land  of  Goshen. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  which 
we  fain  would  draw  the  attention  of 
Mr  Bright  and  his  brethren  of  the 
Peace  &)ciety.  How  do  they  recon- 
cile their  reiterated  and  strenuous 
assertions  of  the  pacific  tendency  of 
the  French  Government,  with  the 
fact  that,  down  to  the  present  hour, 
the  energies  of  France  have  been 
directed,  not  towards  internal  im- 
provement, but  to  the  augmentation 
of  her  navy,  coupled  with  such  an 
amount  of  militiury  proration  as 
would  be  utterly  unjustinable  except 
on  the  hypothesis  that  some  gigantic 
attempt  is  in  contemplation?  We 
are  very  dad  to  observe  that,  at  the 
opening  m  Parliament,  that  most  im- 
portant fact  was  not  passed  over 
without  special  notice.  The  Mar- 
quess of  Normanby,  a  distinguished 
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member  of  the  Whig  party,  and  a 
man  of  large  diplomatic  experience, 
stated  that  he  nad  received,  **  from 
one  on  whose  authority  he  implicitly 
relied,  a  letter  which  by  no  means 
foreshadowed  the  halcyon  age  of 
peace  and  commerce  now  spoken  of. 
Armaments  of  all  kinds,  his  infor- 
mant said,  were  now  being  pressed  on 
in  France  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
Kaval  armaments  were  continued  as 
though  war  was  expected  next  week. 
Munitions  of  war  were  being  pre- 
pared —  steel- plating  for  ships  was 
ordered  all  over  the  country— vessels 
were  being  built— guns  proved — ^and 
the  French  dockyards  rang  with  work 
day  and  night  Such  preparations 
formed  rather  a  curious  concomitant 
of  universal  peace."  Assuming  these 
things  to  be  true — which  we  cannot 
doubt  they  are,  for  statements  to  the 
same  effect  crowd  upon  us  from  every 
quarter— we  woula  ask  Mr  Bright 
how  he  can  reconcile  them  with  the 
eminently  pacific  intentions  of  the 
despot  whom  he  admires  so  greatly  ? 
To  us  they  appear  ominous  symptoms, 
Teoniring  us  to  stand  upon  our  guard. 
We  are  sorry  to  oe  compelled 
to  write  thus  about  a  potentate 
who,  had  he  not  given  way  to  per- 
sonal or  dyna8ti(»d  ambition,  and 
attempted  to  revive  in  France  an 
ai^gressive  spirit,  which  for  long  was 
the  curse  of  Europe,  might  have  be- 
come our  must  trusted  ally.  He  is 
evidently  desirous  that  we  should  re- 
ceive ana  acknowledgehim  in  that  cha- 
racter now.  fur  that  unquestionably  is 
his  best  policy.  He  is  deserted  by  the 
rest  of  Europe ;  and  he  is  now  trying 
to  do  what  he  might  easily  have  done 
long  ago,  had  he  not  l>etrayed  his 
restless  spiritof  ambition— viz.  drawn 
close  the  cords  of  amity  between  Bri- 
tain and  France, renounced  all  projects 
of  aggrandisement,  shown  an  anxious 
wish  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  refrained  from  unusual  arma- 
ments, which  proved  that  he  either 
intended  to  disturb  that  peace,  or  had 
no  confidence  that  tranquillity  could 
be  preserved.  It  rests  with  France 
itself— or,  we  may  rather  say,  accord- 
ing to  its  present  constitution,  with 
the  Emperor  of  the  French— to  be- 
come a  greater,  happier,  and  even 
more  powerful  nation  than  she  is. 
Why  these  extensive  armaments  1 — 
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why  these  navies  t— whv  that  expen- 
diture of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
on  preparations  which  a  peacefiillv 
disposed  State,  with  almost  no  col- 
onies to  protect,  must  find  intoler- 
ably destructive  to  industry,  if  not 
absolutely  ruinous  to  its  finance) 
Plausible  as  may  be  the  protestations 
of  Louis  Napoleon  —  willing  as  he 
may  be  to  enter  into  commercial 
treaty— we  cannot,  and  we  dare  not, 
overlook  the  fact  that  France  is  arm- 
ing to  the  teeth,  read^  by  sea  or  land 
for  some  new  aggressive  design.  We 
are  most  since^y  anxious  for  a  firm 
and  enduring  alliance  with  France. 
The  countries  are  too  near  each  other, 
and  too  equallv  balanced,  to  admit  of 
differences.  Tnere  is  no  reason,  apart 
from  ambitious,  and  therefore  ille- 
gitimate objects,  why  there  should 
be  any  difference.  Our  real  interests 
do  not  dash.  We  are  not  rivals  in 
any  legitimate  sense  of  the  word  ; 
and  there  are  no  two  nations  in  the 
world  that  are  so  ready  to  recipro- 
cate, if  we  could  only  ^et  rid  of  that 
feeling  of  distrust  which  seems  mu- 
tually to  beset  us.  But  Britain  has 
one  advantage  which  France  has  not. 
She  is  above  suspicion;  and— 0 
that  we  could  force  upon  the  convic- 
tion of  France  the  grandeur  of  such 
a  position  !  France  has  armed,  and 
is  arming— and  what  is  the  impres- 
sion throughout  Europe  1  Neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  she  contem 
plates  territorial  aggrandisement, 
either  by  force  or  diplomatic  move- 
ments in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and 
that  she  is  a  dangerous  neighbour. 
Britain  has  armed,  and  is  arming, 
and  the  flower  of  its  population  has 
spontaneously  adopted  what  in  other 
countries  is  done  by  coercion— but 
she  has  armed  simply  for  defence, 
resolute  that  her  free  soil  shall  not  be 
sullied  by  the  tread  of  an  invader. 

Uutil  the  Italian  difficulty  is  solved, 
and  the  future  government  of  that 
country  arranged  and  established,  we 
cannot  expect  the  restoration  of  ab- 
solute tranquillity.  But  how  is  it  to 
be  solved  ?  That  is  the  grand  enigma 
of  the  present  day.  If  not  arranged 
by  a  Congress,  the  Italian  States 
must  be  leu  free  to  make  their  own 
selection  ;  and  in  that  case  our  im- 
pression is  that  they  will  prefer  being 
^■>mjHMji  iq  Sardinia.    But  we  can- 
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not  speak   confidently  as  to  that 
Italy  has  never  been  a  nation,  and 
has    no   ancient   reminiscences    of 
common  nnion  upon  which  it  can* 
fall  back.    It  has  been  a  discord- 
ancy of  princifmlities  and  republics, 
of  local  s^gressions  and  intrigues,  of 
feudal  institutions  on  an  extremely 
limited  scale  ;  and  when  we  add  to 
that,  the  difference  of  the  taxation, 
which  appears,  in  the  case  of  the 
duchies,  to  have  been  less  than  that 
which  is  exacted  by  Sardinia,  we 
foresee  that  there  are  elements  of  dis- 
cord which  can  only  be  removed  by 
a  very  liberal  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  power  which  shall  assume  the 
right  of  supremacy.     If  the  Pope 
should  refuse  to  give  up  any  part  of 
his  dominions,  there  may  be  a  trial 
of  strength  between  him  and  his  re- 
volted subjects ;  and  in  that  case  we 
trust  that  the  British  Ministry  will 
not    implicate  themselves   in    the 
quarrel,   beyond   employing    every 
means  of  moral  suasion  to  prevent 
other  powers  from  appearing  in  the 
field.    That  seems  to  us  the   real 
point  of  danger.    If  Naples  should 
take  part  with  the  Pope,  Sardinia 
will  probably  deem  it  her  duty  to 
support  the  people  of  the  Legations. 
We  shall  have  a  civil  war  in  Italy, 
more  French  interference ;  and  the 
diflBculty  will  be  practicallv  solved 
by  the  erection  of  a  French  kingdom 
of  Central  Italy.    All  depends  upon 
Louis  Napoleon.    If  he  is  sincere  in 
his  expressed  wish  for  peace,  for  a 
lasting  alliance  with  Britain,  and  for 
the  internal  improvement  of  France, 
let  him  prove  his  sincerity  by  re- 
ducing his  armament,  discontinuing 
his  warlike  preparations,  withdraw- 
ing his  troops  trom  Rome  and  from 
Lombardy,  where  they  are  still  un- 
necessarily, according  to  the  general 
idea  of  Europe,  located,  and  refrain- 
ing  from   any   active   interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy.    If  he  will  do 
this,  he  will  give  to  us  and  to  the 
world  a  much  better  pledge  of  his 
sincerity   than  a  mere  commercial 
treaty.    That  would  be  his  wisest 
policy— indeed,  upon  the  adoption  of 
that,  his  chances  of  establishing  a 
dynasty,  and  securing  for  his  son  the 
succession  to  the  imperial   throne, 
must  mainly  rest    He  has  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  treatment  he  hat 
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met  with  from  any  foreign  power. 
No  one  dreams  of  attacking  France, 
or  undermining  its  prosperity.  The 
curse  of  France  is,  and  has  been,  the 
wretched  dreams  of  ambition  which, 
under  the  delusive  semblance  of  mil- 
itary glory,  haunt  the  sleep  of  her 
soldiery,  and  pervert  the  under- 
standing of  her  statesmen.  Surely 
the  example  of  the  uncle  might 
serve  as  a  sufficient  warning  to  the 
nephew.  After  all  his  aggressions, 
alliances,  victories,  and  conquests, 
the  power  of  the  first  Napoleon  was 
prostrated  on  the  field  of  Leipsic  by 
the  vengeance  of  united  and  out- 
raged Europe  ;  and  the  like  catas* 
trophe  will  befall  his  successor,  if, 
unhappily,  he  should  be  led  to  imi- 
tate tnat  wicked  and  detestable 
career.  Austria,  it  is  quite  plain,  will 
not  again  interfere  in  Central  Italian 
affaiis.  She  may  have  quite  enough 
to  do  to  retain  possession  of  Yenetia. 
Russia  will  not  interfere,  either  as  re- 
gards the  Duchies  or  the  Legations, 
unless  France  appears  in  the  field. 
Germany  has  no  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  Britain,  up  to  this  time, 
has  been  a  passive  though  not  unin- 
terested spectator.  Let  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  leave  Italy  to  settle  its 
own  affairs,  and  he  will  relieve 
Europe  of  much  of  that  apprehension 
and  distrust  which  late  events  have 
engendered. 

One  word  in  conclusion  with  re- 
gard to  the  volunteer  movement  at 
home.  A  sublimer  spectacle  was 
never  witnessed  than  that  of  a  people 
spontaneously  arming  themselves  to 
l^  ready  for  any  emergency ;  and 
most  sincerely  do  we  trust  that  the 
movement  so  auspiciously  begun, 
and  already  so  successfully  advanced, 
will  be  carried  on  until  we  have 
raised  such  a  disciplined  force  in  the 
land  as  will  render  invasion  impos- 
sible. We  shall  not  take  notice  of 
any  criticisms  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  raising  of  such  a  body  : 
they  are  absolutely  contemptible.  In 
broad  military  operations  and  the 
open  field  or^nisation  is  of  course 
or  the  utmost  importance ;  but  is  that 
to  supersede  loyaltv,  patriotism,  and 
courage?  Were  the  three  hundred 
of  Lmnidaa — as  some  of  our  mar- 
tinets seem  to  suppose— trained  to 
the  goose-step  t— or  did  they  fight 
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lees  valiantly,  and  become  immortal, 
because  they  were  enthosiastic  youn^ 
men— indeed  the yolnnteersof  Sparta? 
The  volunteer  force  consists  of  the 
very  flower  of  the  British  youth, 
strong,  hardy,  and  intelligent :  phy^ 
sically  much  superior  to  the  ordinary 
run  of  recruits,  and  capable  of  being 
trained  to  arms  with  much  more  ease. 
It  is  an  institution  which  the  country 
has  long  wanted,  and  which  ought  in 
every  way  to  be  fostered  and  encou- 
raged. Independentlv  of  the  feeling 
of  security  and  self-reliance  which  it 
gives  to  the  nation,  it  cannot  but 
produce  a  good  effect  upon  society, 
oy  bringing  together  men  of  all  ranks, 
and  uniting  them  in  a  common  ob- 
ject. Mr  Bright  is  hostile  to  the 
movement  because  he  thinks,  ''  that 
of  every  ten  men  who  are  induced 
to  try,  needlessly  as  most  of  us  be- 
lieve, to  connect  themselves  with 
those  organisations,  at  least  nine  will 
come  out  much  less  of  real  reformers 
than  they  thought  they  were."    If 
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Mr  Bright  had  said  '^  much  less  of 
democrats,"  he  would  have  secured 
our  acquiescence.  It  is  a  loyal  and 
devoted  spirit  that  actuates  the  vo- 
lunteers ;  not  a  grumbling,  carping, 
and  abusive  spint^  which  seems  to 
have  taken  ponession  of  the  Quaker. 
Free  intercourse  among  men  of  all 
ranks,  such  as  this  movement  is  cal- 
culated to  promote,  is  the  best  anti- 
dote to  democracy.  The  artisan 
learns  to  appreciate  the  character  of 
the  gentleman,  whom  he  finds  any- 
thing but  haughty  or  supercilious,  as 
represented  by  the  demagogues  of 
the  pothouse— the  gentleman  is  1^ 
to  recognise  and  respect  the  good 
qualities,  intelligence,  and  patient 
resolution  of  the  artisan.  Long  may 
the  force  continue  to  augment  and 
flourish,  and  be  inspired  by  such  sen- 
timents as  are  expressed  m  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  composed  by  one  of  our 
young  bretnren  of  the  rifle,  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  Maga  :— 


THK  VOLUNTEERS*  BONO. 

Up  and  arm  you,  one  and  all ! 

Arm  to  guard  our  native  shore : 
Sons  of  freedom,  hear  the  call — 

Arm  you,  as  in  days  of  yore ! 

Hearken  not  to  them  that  sav, 
"  Is  not  France  our  true  ally  1 

Never  w^  will  come  our  way ; 
Lay  then,  lay  the  rifle  by." 

Hearken  not,  but  grasp  vour  arms ; 

They  are  walls  and  bulwarks  strong : 
Let  us  have  no  vain  alarms. 

Tempting  France  to  do  us  wrong. 

Up  to  guard  your  country  !— arm  you  ; 

Find  a  rifle  ev'ry  man  : 
If  they  say,  "  We  will  not  harm  you," 

Make  it,  "Neither  will  nor  can." 


Prini4dh]f  Wmiam Blackwood 4b Sons,  BdUnhuyL 
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LOBD  ELGIN'S  MISSION  TO  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 


A  French  philosopher  has  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  the  small 
interest  we  nsed  to  take  in  Chinese 
affairs,  by  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion was  so  portentously  ugly.  A 
certain  amount  of  departure  from  the 
Grecian  model,  he  said,  is  compat- 
ible with  our  esteem.  Nay,  posi- 
tive bad  looks,  if  they  rise  to  the 
frightful,  have  attractions  of  their 
own ;  but  the  fate  of  a  people  with 
figures  and  fiices  only  to  oe  equalled 
bjr  the  grotesque  masks  at  a  panto- 
mime is  merely  to  be  laughed  at, 
whatever  woes  oefall  them.  Perhaps 
this  to  a  certain  extent  is  true.  No- 
body could  hear  with  the  same  equa- 
nimity of  the  destruction  of  a  village 
of  Circassians  as  of  the  engul$ng  by 
earthquake  of  half  the  dtv  of  Pekin. 
We  should  certainly  feel  mow  for 
the  miseries  they  are  exposed  to,  the 
butcheries  that  depopulate  a  pro- 
vince, and  the  total  disre^rd  of  the 
poor  fellows'  lives  visible  in  the  treat- 
ment bestowed  on  them  by  their 
rulers,  if  th^  had  a  little  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  human  &ce  divine. 
But  the  sight  of  that  ideal  China- 
man, low-raowed,  broad -mouthed, 


twinkling-eyed,  cunning.  sneakin|[, 
and  altogether  fantastic^  in  his  m- 
vergence  from  the  ordinary  work- 
manship even  of  naturo's  journey- 
man, separate  him  firom  our  sympa- 
thies, and  we  look  on  him  as  if  he 
were  a  native  of  Lilliput  or  Brobdig- 
nag.  And  it  was  not  merely  in  ex- 
ternals they  differed  so  much  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  They  put  them- 
selves beyond  the  sphere  of  Euro- 
pean brotherhood  by  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  policy^  which  seemed 
expressly  designed  to  exclude  those 
touches  of  Nature  which  make  the 
whole  world  kin.  They  professed  to 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  own  ter- 
ritory—to erect  a  i^ystem  of  exclusion 
by  laws  and  r^ulations  as  complete 
as  their  famous  wall  Within  this 
sacred  boundaiy  lay  the  Flowery 
Land.  Beyond  it  were  dark  and 
unknown  nations,  not  worthy  of  con- 
tact with  the  celestial  soil 

Now,  whether  a  nation  has  a  right 
to  seclude  itself  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  interrupt  by  its  pride 
and  isolation  the  golden  chain  of 
commerce  and  humanity  which  ought 
to  go  round  the  globe,  we  need  not 
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stop  to  inquire.  We  can  take  our 
stand  on  the  fact  that  this  exclusive- 
ness  was  broken  through ;  they  in- 
vited the  visits  of  foreigners  to  their 
shores,  and  enriched  themselves  with 
our  merchandise  and  money.  The 
next  question  that  arose  was,  How  is 
a  commercial  people  bound  to  treat 
its  customers?  May  they  condemn 
the  purchasers  of  their  eoods  to  igno- 
mimous  services,  call  them  insulting 
names,  receive  them  with  insolent 
disdain,  and  threaten  them  with 
pains  and  penalties  if  thejr  depart 
from  the  course  of  behaviour  pre- 
scribed? All  these  questions  were 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  some 
of  the  baser  sort  of  adventurers  whom 
the  sacred  hunger  of  gold  had  car- 
ried to  Canton ;  and  by  a  great 
number  of  cotton-souled,  slave-heart- 
ed tradesmen  at  home,  who  thought 
that  coin  was  coin,  even  if  accom- 
panied by  a  kick  for  every  dollar. 
They  were  indignant,  therefore,  when 
Lord  Macartney  in  1793  declined  the 
degrading  ceremony  of  the  Eo-tow 
in  presence  of  the  Emperor,  and  felt 
no  thrill  of  shame  when  the  result  of 
that  embassy  was  summed  up  in  the 
following^ remarkable  words:  "We 
entered  Pekin  like  beggars,  we  lived 
there  like  prisoners,  and  we  were 
drummed  out  of  it  like  thieves." 

No  amount  of  ludicrousness  of  vis- 
SM  could  make  the  British  nation 
take  this  treatment  as  a  joke.  Buck- 
stone  himself  would  cease  to  be 
fanny  if  he  pelted  his  pit  with  bri^ 
bats ;  and  a  very  well-defined  spirit 
of  hatred  and  distrust  mingled  with 
all  our  succeeding  intercouxses  with 
the  absurd-looking  but  treacherous 
denisens  of  the  central  realm.  Other 
embassies  were  little  more  succenful 
than  Ixml  Macartney's,  except  that 
they  seoored  certain  privileges  and 
exemptions  which  deliveiid  our 
people  from  some  of  the  inconven- 
iences of  their  position.  They  occu- 
pied a  miserable  strip  of  land  on  the 
bank  of  a  muddy  creek ;  but  they 
built  factories  ana  houses,  appointed 
their  own  police,  and  tradeo,  to  the 
great  increase  of  their  banker's  ac- 
count, and  consoled  themselves  for 
the  daily  insults  they  were  still  ex- 
posed to  by  hearing  the  chink  of 
their  money-boxes  at  home.  The 
smouldering  enmity  broke  out  occo- 
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sionally,  and  on  every  occasion  the 
improved  national  spirit  was  shown 
in  the  firmer  demonstration  of  our 
self-respect  We  stood  not  only  on 
our  treaty  stipulations,  but  on  the 
higher  ground  of  our  natural  right 
to  good  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
people  whose  wares  we  took  and 
paid  for.  We  looked  on  China  as  a 
shop  which  we  had  a  right  to  enter, 
and  resented  any  insolence  shown  us 
in  our  dealings  as  we  should  call  a 
grocer's  foreman  to  order  if  he  told 
us  to  pay  for  our  sugar  upon  our 
knees,  or  only  allowed  us  to  stand 
on  one  plank,  and  that  a  very  dirty 
and  unsafe  one,  in  the  outer  passage. 
Failing  to  obtam  reparation  from  the 
underlmgs,  we  determined  to  carry 
our  complaint  (and  oak  cudgel)  into 
the  private  parlours  of  the  fig-dealer 
himself,  make  him  dismiss  nis  im- 
pudent apprentices,  ^ve  us  a  written 
permission  to  go  into  any  of  the 
rooms  where  his  goods  are  displayed 
without  being  hustled  by  the  porters, 
and,  to  make  matters  safe  for  the 
future,  to  admit  a  confidential  clerk 
of  ours  at  all  times  into  his  business 
office,  or,  if  need  were,  to  his  private 
villa  at  Balham,  and  have  any  mift- 
understanding  rectified  without  the 
trouble  of  correspondence.  If  he 
declined,  we  should  certamly  horse- 
whip his  junior  partners,  and  very 
likely  pull  his  own  nose.  Thence  tke 
capture  of  Canton,  Aouiy,  Ningpo^ 
Ching-kias.  and  Nankin,  in  1842, 
where  we  tiuMfaed  tiie  Bht^umen  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  and  hence 
the  attempt  to  bring  the  head  of  the 
firm  to  reason,  which  is  so  excel- 
lently describea  in  Lord  Elgin's  Em- 
base^  ^  China  in  1857. 

We  need  not  rake  up  the  ashes  of 
the  extinct  controversy  about  the 
seizure  of  the  Arrow.  Many  wise 
and  good  men  were  of  opinion  that 
the  casus  belli  was  not  sufficient,  and 
that  hostilities  founded  on  that  quar- 
rel were  cruel  and  unnecessary.  But 
the  whole  nation  rallied  to  the  cause 
of  self-vindication,  when  it  was  found 
that  that  outrage  was  but  a  symptom 
of  the  hidden  hate  and  the  resolution 
to  insult  Greater  interests  came  into 
play.  It  was  indispensible  to  show 
that  we  had  might  as  well  as  right 
upon  our  side,  and  the  discussion  was 
transferred  firom  paper  to  the  broad- 
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sides  of  our  men-of-war.  Commis- 
sioner Yeh  was  the  incarnation  of 
Chinese  insolence  and  stubborn  pride. 
He  opposed  a  passive  resistance,  even 
to  the  36-pounder8  that  tore  holes  in 
the  walls  of  his  residence ;  and  all  the 
time  we  were  seizing  his  forts  and 
firing  on  the  government  buildings, 
he  persisted  in  treating  us  with  con- 
tempt. Theonljcom[Mimenthepaid 
US  was  in  sending  fire-vessels  down 
the  stream  to  bum  our  ships,  and 
offering  a  reward  of  thirty  doUars  for 
eveiy  £n^ish  head.  But  our  force 
was  insufficient  to  make  a  proper 
impression  on  the  vast  extent  or  a 
town  with  a  million  inhabitants,  and 
on  the  fears  or  reasoning  powers  of  a 
brutally  ignorant  and  blmdly-obsti- 
nate  Mirbarian  like  Yeh.  Chinese 
incendiaries  succeeded  in  burning 
down  the  foreign  factories,  and  Ad- 
miral Seymour  contented  himself 
with  attacking  the  Factory  Carden. 
and  holding  it  with  three  hundred 
men.  Sir  John  Bowring  could  not 
find  words  in  all  the  languages  he 
has  mastered  to  express  his  amaze- 
ment at  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
missioner ;  and  that  conduct  got 
beyond  the  descriptive  powers  even  of 
higher  linguists  than  ^  John,  for 
he  kidnap]^  our  countrvmen  if  they 
strayeA  a  yard  into  the  oountiy : 
seized  our  steamers  by  stratagem,  ana 
decapitated  the  crew  and  passengers ; 
sank  junks  in  the  river,  and  nearly 
blew  up  one  of  our  ships  with  an  ex- 

Jlosive  machine.  On  the  12th  of 
anuary  1857,  our  position  in  the 
Factory  Garden  having  been  threat^ 
ened,  and  a  party  of  the  59th  Regi- 
ment being  repulsed  on  their  advance 
to  the  city  walls,  the  Admiral  with- 
drew to  the  Macao  Fort,  and  sent 
pressinfi^  demands  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  for  a  reinforcement 
of  five  thousand  men.  This  was  the 
position  we  held  in  February  1857, 
after  having  begun  with  threatening 
to  seize  the  deiences  of  Ctoton,  ana 
insisting  on  the  full  extent  of  our 
right  to  free  access  to  the  city  under 
the  treaty.  We  were  cooped  up  in  a 
small  fortress,  and  Yeh,  feeding  fat 
the  grudge  he  bore  us,  wrote  to  the 
Brotner  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  that  he 
was  punishing  the  barbarian  rebels 
with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 
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"  There  was  one  conviction,"  says  Mr 
Oliphant,  **  arising  out  of  all  this, 
which  irresistibly  impressed  itself  up- 
on the  mind  of  every  new-comer,  and 
which  was — that  a  continuance  of 
this  state  of  matters  would  not  only 
injure  our  colony,  impair  our  prestige, 
embarrass  us  m  our  relations  with 
neutral  powers,  and  imperil  our  com- 
merce at  all  the  other  ports  of  the 
empire,  but  enhance  materially  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  negotia- 
tions which  might  he  attempted  di- 
rectly with  the  Court  of  Pekin.  It 
coula  hardly  be  expected  or  hoped 
that,  while  Yeh  was  waging  a  success- 
ful war  with  us  in  the  Canton  river, 
we  could  be  treating  on  favourable 
terms  in  the  Peiho.* 

England  was  no  little  astonished 
at  the  reports  which  reached  her  of 
these  unexpected  events.  France, 
Russia,  ana  America  were  no  less 
alive  to  the  crisis  probably  at  hand, 
and  determined  to  send  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  China.  Five  thousand 
English  troops  were  sent  out,  with  a 
Stan  equipment  for  a  much  larger 
army,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  our 
special  envoy  and  high  commis- 
sioner. Lord  Elgin,  and  his  secretary, 
attach^,  and  private  secretary  (Mr 
OUphant),  were  rushing  across  the 
Desert  in  the  first  train  which  had 
ever  carried  passenj^ers  to  the  central 
station,  envelop  m  clouds  of  dust, 
and  inaulging  in  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  the  future. 

The  first  independent  act  of  Lord 
Elgin  showed  ofwhat  fine  metal  he 
was  made.  Red-tape  has  no  more 
power  over  the  limbs  of  a  true  man 
than  green  withes  upon  the  arms  of 
Samson.  When  they  reached  Galle, 
they  heard  firom  General  Ashbum- 
ham.  who  was  on  his  way  from  Bombay 
for  tne  chief  command  in  China,  the 
first  intimation  of  the  disaffection  of 
the  sepoy  troops,  which  darkened 
into  the  tragedies  of  Delhi  and  Mee- 
rut,  and  Ix)rd  Elgin's  mind  was 
quickly  made  up.  Let  China  wait 
till  Hindostan  is  safe ;  and  he  waited 
at  Singapore  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Shannon,  a  name  not  more  famous 
under  the  «dlant  Broke,  than  be- 
neath the  fla^  of  Captain  William 
Peel ;  and  havmg  made  arrangements 
for  the  diversion  of  the  Chinese  ex- 
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peditionary  force  to  the  assistance  of 
the  English,  now  enveloped  in  the 
full  horrors  of  the  Indian  mutiny, 
he  set  sail  for  Hong-Kong,  to  form 
his  judgment  in  accordance  with  the 
altered  position  of  affairs.  Baron 
Gros,  the  French  ambassador,  with 
whom  he  was  instructed  to  act  in 
common,  was  not  expected  for  three 
months.  The  troops  sent  to  India 
had  diminished  our  force  so  as  to 
render  the  capture  and  occupation 
of  Canton  impossible  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commanders-in-chie£  A  re- 
sidence, involving  total  inaction  at 
Hon^-Kong  would  have  injured  the 
prestige  of  the  mission,  and  in  thirty- 
six  hours  after  the  arrival  of  fresh 
reports  confirming  the  alarming 
nature  of  the  Indian  outbreak,  the 
Shannon,  with  the  Ambassador  on 
board,  was  ploughing  her  way  over 
the  Cnina  Sea,  and  Lord  Elgin  tele- 
graphed from  Diamond  Harbour  to 
Lora  Canning  that  he  was  close  at 
hand  with  seventeen  hundred  men, 
blue-jackets  included. 

"  As  we  swept  past  Garden  Reach,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  Sth  August,  the  ex- 
citement on  board  was  increased  by  early 
indications  of  the  satisfaction  with  which 
our  appearance  was  hailed  on  shore. 
First  our  stately  ship  suddenly  burst 
upon  the  astonished  gaze  of  two  Euro- 
pean  gentlemen  taking  their  eyening  walk, 
who,  seeing  her  crowded  with  the  eager 
faces  of  men  ready  for  the  fray,  took  off 
their  hats  and  cheered  wildly  ;  then  the 
respectable  skipper  of  a  merchantman 
worked  himself  into  a  state  of  frenjcy, 
and  made  us  a  long  speech,  which  we 
could  not  hear,  but  the  yioience  of  his 
ffeeticulations  left  us  in  little  doubt  as  to 
its  import;  then  his  crew  took  up  the 
cheer,  whidi  was  passed  on  at  intervals 
until  the  thunder  of  our  68-pounderB 
drowned  every  other  sound;  shattered 
the  windows  <^  sundry  of  the  '  Palaces ;  * 
attracted  a  crowd  of  spectators  to  the 
Maidan,  and  brought  the  contents  of 
Fort  William  on  to  the  fflacis. 

"  As  soon  as  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  collected 
there  sent  up  a  series  of  hearty  cheers  ; 
a  moment  more  and  our  men  were 
clustered  like  ants  upon  the  rigging, 
and,  in  the  enei^  which  they  threw 
into  their  ringing  response,  they  pledged 
themselves  to  the  achievement  of  those 
deeds  of  valour  which  have  since  covered 
the  Naval  Brigade  with  glory.  After  the 
fort  had  saluted,  Lord  Elgin  landed  amid 
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the  cheers  of  the  crowd  assembled  at  the 
Ohaut  to  receive  him,  and  proceeded  to 
Government  House,  gratified  to  learo, 
not  merely  from  the  popular  demonstra- 
tions, but  from  Lord  Canning  himself, 
that  though  happily  the  physical  force 
he  had  brought  with  him  was  not  re- 
quired to  act  m  defence  of  the  city,  still 
that  the  presence  of  a  man-of-war  larger 
than  any  former  ship  that  had  ever  an- 
chored abreast  of  the  Maidan,  and  whose 
guns  commanded  the  city,  was  calculated 
to  produce  upon  both  the  European  and 
native  population  a  most  wholesome 
moral  effect,  more  especially  at  a  time 
when  Uie  near  approach  of  the  Mohur- 
rum  had  created  in  men's  minds  an  un- 
Qsual  degree  of  apprehension  and  excite- 
ment." 

The  wondrous  state  of  quiet  self- 
reliance  in  the  great  city,  where  the 
British  inhabitants  showed  the  same 
apparent  indifference  to  the  daily- 
increasing  reports  of  disaffection  and 
disaster,  as  it  their  lives  and  fortunes 
did  not  hang  upon  the  result,  belongs 
more,  perhaps,  to  the  history  of  India 
than  to  the  Chinese  mission.  The 
account  of  it,  however,  is  worth  quot- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  the  philosophic 
explanation  given  of  that  otherwise 
unaccountable  calm. 

'*  Those  who  are  removed  to  a  gn»t 
distance  from  the  scene  of  t^nlling 
events,  and  experience  at  the  receipt  of 
periodical  intelligence  from  it  an  intense 
degree  of  excitement,  forget  that  if  thoee 
on  the  spot  were  to  be  subjected  to  a 
similar  strain  upon  the  nervous  system, 
continued  over  a  length  of  time,  it  would 
give  way  altogether.  Providentially  the 
very  proximity  of  the  danger,  and  con- 
stant familiarity  with  those  horrible  de- 
tails, which,  arriving  by  instalments  in 
England,  acted  on  society  like  a  series  of 
electric  shocks,  produced  a  calmness  al- 
most amounting  to  apathy  in  India.  So 
far  as  the  outward  aspect  of  society  was 
concerned,  Calcutta  was  just  as  I  had 
left  it  seven  years  before.  The  Maidan 
was  just  as  crowded  by  its  beau^  and 
ftuBhion  now  as  it  used  to  be  then ;  burra- 
oannas  were  nearly  as  numerous,  consider- 
ing it  was  the  height  of  the  hot  weather ; 
and  there  was  even  a  wretched  attempt 
at  an  opera,  which,  however,  was  very 
thinly  attended.  The  only  differences  I 
observed  were,  that  constant  reviews 
took  place  of  volunteer  corps  ;  that  the 
Governor-General's  body-guard  mounted 
sentry  without  swords ;  imd  that  dining 
in  Fort  William  involved  the  risk  of 
being  bayoneted  by  a  series  of  Irish  sen- 
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tries, who  would  not  admit  your  pronun- 
cwtion  of  the  parole  to  be  correct,  and 
were  haunted  by  the  suspicion  that  you 
were  the  King  of  Oude  in  disguise  escap- 
ing in  a  buggy." 

This  waa  in  August  1857,  and  the 
Btorm  had  reached  its  gloomiest 
point.  The  siege  of  Delhi  was  going 
feebly  on ;  Agra  was  invested  by  the 
mutineers ;  Lucknow  was  surround- 
ed by  its  infuriated  foea  At  Dina- 
pore  our  troops  had  been  defeated, 
and  Havelock  himself  retired  to 
Cawnpore  with  his  valiant  little 
army  nnreinforced,  decimated  by 
cholera^  and  worn  out  with  battles 
and  fatigue.  Not  a  moment  was  lost 
The  Shannon  was  dismantled,  and  her 
sailors  formed  into  the  famous  Naval 
Brigade  which  rendered  Sir  William 
Ped  immortal  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
unenectedly  arrived  to  assume  the 
chief^  command.  Native  regiments 
were  invited  to  volunteer  for  service 
in  China,  and  one  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. A  reinforcement  of  fifteen 
hundred  marines  was  promised  from 
home,  to  replace  the  troops  so  oppor- 
tunely and  magnanimously  diverted 
to  Hmdostan ;  and  after  a  month  of 
iLCtiYitY  and  consultation.  Lord  Eldn 
embarked  on  board  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  steamer  the  Avflk  and 
found  his  way  once  more  to  Hong- 
Kong. 

But  in  no  better  |>osition  to  achieve 
the  objects  of  his  mission  than 
when  he  was  there  two  months 
befora  Baron  Qros  had  not  vet  ar- 
rived. Troops  from  England  could 
not  be  expected  till  November. 
Without  their  aid  a  visit  to  the  Peiho 
was  impossible.  Residence  at  Hong- 
Kong  had  no  great  attraction,  and 
expcSed  us  to  the  ridicule  or  the 
Omnese.  But  patience  is  only  cour- 
age in  repose.  Lord  Elgin  waited. 
'&ion  Gros  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
October,  and  on  the  28th  the  Impera- 
dor,  with  the  first  batch  of  English 
marines  on  board,  cast  anchor  under 
Point  Victoria.  "  It  was  the  first 
faint  glinunering  of  day-light  after 
the  long  night  of  despondency  and 
inaction.** 

A  very  interesting  voyage  to  Man- 
illa, with  an  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  that  very  peculiar 
island,  forms  an  episode  of  Mr  Oli- 
phant  s  book,  which  leaves  time  for 
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all  the  preparations  to  be  made  be- 
hind the  scenes  for  the  first  act  of  the 
Chinese  drama.  While  Lord  Elgin 
was  concerting  measures  at  Hong- 
Kong,  his  secretary  obtained  permis- 
sion to  take  a  trip  with  Captain 
Sherard  Osbom  onboard  the  Furious; 
and  with  such  a  captain,  and  having 
as  his  companion  on  tnis  occasion 
Mr  Wingrove  Cooke,  whose  cor- 
respondence in  the  Times  render- 
ed us  more  acquainted  with  Com- 
missioner Yeh  tnan  if  he  had  been 
churchwarden  of  our  native  parish, 
we  may  believe  that  the  excursion 
was  of  the  i^easantest.  The  results 
of  it  here  detailed  are  a  capital  view 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Spanish  settlement,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  capabilities  as  a  place  of 
trade.  These,  however,  are  but  the 
amusements  of  the  pit  before  the  cur- 
tain draws  up.  The  seats  were  now 
filled,  the  musicians  were  tuning 
their  instruments,  and  the  voya^rs 
got  back  to  Hong-Kong  just  in  time 
for  the  first  crash  of  the  overture.  The 
American  minister,  Mr  Reed,  had  ar- 
rived. 'Count  Poutiatine,  tne  Rus- 
sian envo^,  had  also  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  very  crestfallen  condi- 
tion, for  he  had  petitioned  for  admis- 
sion to  Pekin  dv  way  of  Kiahkta, 
and  been  refused.  He  had  gone  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  and  been 
told  that  no  communication  from 
that  point  would  be  attended  to  ;  and 
when  the  Chinese  yielded  so  far  as 
to  promise  an  answer  if  he  would 
leave  the  place  and  return  to  receive 
it,  he  had  gone  back  expecting  a  fa- 
vourable reply,  but  found  it  was  a 
refusal  to  see  him  at  Pekin,  with  an 
intimation  that  under  no  circum- 
stances could  the  performance  of  the 
Ko-tow  be  dispensed  with.  This  to 
the  personal  representative  of  the 
Emperor  of  all  Uie  Russias !  Poutia- 
tine came  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
Lord  Elgin,  that  no  impression  could 
be  made  on  the  self-sufficient  poten- 
tate and  his  pig-headed  mandarins, 
except  by  appearim^  in  great  force 
at  tne  mouth  of  tne  Peiho,  with 
flat-bottomed  boats  to  navigate  the 
shallow  waters  leading  towards  the 
capital 

When  a  considerable  fleet  was  as- 
sembled, and  the  marines  had  arrived 
from  England,  the  island  of  Honan 
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was  taken  possession  of  as  a  material 
guarantee,  and  a  peremptory  demand 
was  made  for  the  rights  secured  to  us 
by  treaty.  But  as  Yeh  kept  up  the 
same  tone  of  insulting  superiontv  as 
before,  the  Ambassadors  resolvea  to 
place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
naval  and  military  authorities,  but 
that  a  few  days' grace  should  be  given 
beyond  the  aelai  fated,  to  allow  the 
inhabitants  of  Canton  an  opportunity 
to  escape.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
seemea  far  from  inclined  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Admiral's  good- 
nature. 

The  hills  all  round  were  crowded 
with  spectators  of  the  coming  fray, 

Erobably  in  expectation  of  seeing  the 
arbarians  annihilated  by  the  irre- 
sistible valour  of  the  braves.  The 
cannonade  began  on  a  greater  scale 
than  on  previous  occasions.  English 
soldiers,  the  French  naval  bri^i^de, 
and  the  blue-jackets  of  the  Furious, 
landed  at  a  village  on  the  shore 
which  had  been  taken  possession  of 
the  day  before.  The  French  boats 
happened  to  touch  the  beach  first, 
and  some  waste  of  breath  occurrea 
in  calling  on  the  absent  "  Empreur" 
to  bear  witness  that  his  gallant  sub- 
jects had  commenced  the  conquest 
of  China.  Lin's  Fort  was  attacked 
with  the  light  field-piece  of  the  bri- 
gade, and  the  mini6  rifies  of  the  59  th ; 
and  when  the  fire  had  sent  every 
man  of  the  garrison  scampering  as 
hard  as  his  ridiculous  legs  could 
carry  him,  and  the  fortress  was  as 
empty  as  a  ball-room  at  daybreak, 
the  same  waste  of  breath  occurred 
in  celebrating  the  fact  that  the 
French  were  first  to  enter  the  deserted 

Elace,  and  fifty  little  tricolored  flags 
rought  forth  from  the  assailants' 
pockets,  convinced  the  few  men  com- 
posing the  partj  that  they  had  done 
the  whole  ousmess.  The  Admiral, 
in  a  glow  of  pride  and  admiration, 
embraced  the  sergeant  of  the  brigade, 
who  was  loudest  in  ad|jurations  to 
the  Empreur,  and  adorned  him  with 
the  Legion  of  Honour  on  the  spot — 
a  harimess  boast,  and  not  sufficient 
to  blind  us  to  the  real  bravery  that 
underlay  so  much  self-glorification. 

The  attack  closed  m  upon  the 
walls  of  the  town,  while  the  cannon- 
ade from  ships  and  batteries  still 
continued   on  the   following    day. 


China  and  Japan,  [March, 

Ckneral  Straubemsee  advanced  with 
his  staff  to  reconnoitre,  and  the  fleet 
and  armv  had  ecjually  to  recret  the 
death  of  Captain  Bate,  wno  had 
volunteered  to  inspect  a  ditch  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  gingalls.  The  69th, 
and  the  rifle  company  of  a  regiment  of 
Madras  native  infantry,  watched  the 
embrasures,  gun  in  hand.  The  brigade 
of  British  marines  dispersed  a  ^leat 
congregation  of  braves  on  the  nght 
Ammunition  was  brought  up  to  the 
front  by  the  Land  Transport  Corps, 
composed  of  Chinamen,  who  seemea 
to  Imve  neither  fear  of  bullets  nor 
love  of  their  country  in  presence  of 
the  dollars  of  the  invaders.  The 
order  for  escalade  was  given,  and. 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  French  ana 
English  clambered  up  the  ladders — 
Migor  Luard  being  tne  first  man  on 
the  walls— and  Canton  lay  at  their 
feet.  A  great  city  two  hundred  feet 
below  their  level—"  a  vast  expanse 
of  rooft  —  a  labyrinth  of  intricate 
lanes,  which  bewddered  the  eye  that 
vainljr  attempted  to  follow  their 
windings— a  pagoda  here— there  a 
many-storied  temple,  or  the  succes- 
sive roofs  of  a  ^amun  embowered 
in  luxuriant  foha^e,  above  which 
towered  a  pair  of  mandarin  poles; 
and,  beyond  alL  the  tapering  masta 
of  our  ships.  Such  were  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  view  in  a  south- 
emly  direction ;  but  its  striking  ele- 
ment was  that  impressive  silence — 
that  absence  of  all  movement  on  the 
part  of  a  population  of  a  million  and 
a  half,  that  lay  as  though  entombed 
within,  whose  very  pulsation  seemed 
arrested  bv  the  terrors  of  the  ni^ht 
before,  and  whose  only  desire,  if  they 
could  think  at  all,  appeared  to  be 
that  the  bare  ficict  of  their  existence 
should  be  forgotten  by  the  con- 
querors." The  loss  on  our  side  was 
so  trifling  as  not  only  to  hinder  any 
violent  outburst  of  triumph  for  vic- 
tory over  such  contemptible  enemies, 
but  to  make  any  future  failure  against 
them  inexcusable — "unless^"  as  Mr 
Oliphant  cautiously  adds,  "under 
very  peculiar  and  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances." The  returns  gave  a 
list  of  eight  men  killed  and  seventy- 
one  wounded  out  of  the  whole  force 
of  five  thousand  men;  while  the 
French,  out  of  their  nine  hundred, 
bad  on^  two  men  killed  and  thirty 
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wounded.  A  drcoit  of  the  walls 
was  made  by  the  Gtoeral,  and  guards 
were  posted  at  the  different  gates. 
The  vacant  roaces  between  the  walls 
and  the  baildings  were  also  occapied. 
Canton  continued  submissiye  and 
calnif  as  if  coming  all  at  once  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  helplessness  against 
European  power;  and  on  the  last 
daj  of  the  year  Lord  Elgin  ascended 
the  wall  to  look  over  the  scene  of  his 
triumph,  and  must  hare  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  farther  trouble  in  store 
when  he  heard  that  the  redoubtable 
Yeh  had  resumed  the  dvil  govern- 
ment oi  the  place,  and,  not  luting  a 
jot  of  his  arrogance  and  pride,  was 
expecting  a  renewal  of  our  negotia- 
tions 

Five  days  of  the  year  18d8  were 
allowed  to  elapse,  and  then  it  was 
resolved  to  lay  hands  on  the  Imperial 
Commissioner,  as  the  shortest  method 
of  diowing  him  that  the  state  of  af- 
fairs was  changed.  It  was  like  an 
fstter-hunt  in  a  woody  val^r,  and 
tealerp  wen  aent  out  in  all  direo- 
tioBS.  The  French  proceeded  by  the 
east  and  west  street,  known  as  the 
Avenue  of  Benevolence  and  Love, 
and  cauffht  the  Tartar  Ckneral  in 
one  of  the  yamuna  The  English 
marines  went  to  the  (Governor's 
house,  and  captured  Pihkwei :  but 
it  was  left  for  Mr  Consul  Parkes 
to  trace  the  cunning  animal  to  its 
hole,  and  beat  him  up  at  the  quar- 
ters ci  the  Tartar  second  in  com- 
mand. A  hundred  blue -jackets, 
under  Captain  Key,  enabled  Mr 
Parkes  to  break  in  the  doors ;  and 
an  old  num  in  a  mandarin's  coat 
came  forward  and  gave  himself  up, 
confessing  that  he  was  Yeh.  But 
Captain  Kj^  had  seen  a  portrait  of 
the  great  Commissioner,  and  thrust 
the  impostor  to  one  side ;  then  hear- 
ing a  noise  of  people  escaping  by  the 
back-door,  ana  seeing  a  stout  man  in 
a  narrow  passage,  waddling  off  with 
all  his  might,  he  threw  his  arms 
round  the  neck  of  the  fugitive,  and 
claimed  him  as  his  prisoner.  The 
otter  was  foiftid.  A  orutal-lookinff, 
fishy-faced,  cruel-eyed  monster,  whicn 
it  was  found  necessary,  on  account  of 
its  indomitable  temper,  to  keep  in 
safe  custody  on  board  ship,  while 
Lord  Elgin  was  consulting  how  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  enormous 
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city  he  had  captured,  and  show  that 
our  enmity  was  limited  to  the  gov- 
ernment 

Following  the  old  poliir^  by  which 
the  barbaric  conquerors  of  Biome  en- 
lar^d  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  to 
which  the  population  had  been  ac- 
customed as  representative  of  the 
imperial  power.  Lord  Elgin  Imd 
Baron  Gros  installed  Pihkwei,  the 
civil  governor,  in  his  ancient  seat, 
emi)Owering  him  to  administer  the 
aflfairs  of  the  great  city,  subject  only 
to  the  approval  of  the  Ambassadors, 
and  subordinate  in  all  things  to  the 
command  of  the  Ckneral  of  the  expedi- 
tion. They  conducted  the  astonished 
Chinaman  from  his  confinement  as  a 
captive  of  war  to  the  yamun  he  had 
formerly  occupied,  and  lavished  such 
ceremonial  politenesses,  both  on  him 
and  the  Tartar  general,  that  the  first 
t^in^  these  two  dignitaries  did  was 
to  dispute  about  the  preoedenoe  al- 
lotted to  them  in  tbe  piooession  and 
issnitihlsgn.  It  was  resolved  that 
they  should  take  rank  immediately 
after  the  plenipotentiaries ;  and  the 
Cantonese  concluded  at  once  that  the 
terror  of  their  Emperor^s  name  had 
sufficed  to  make  the  barbarian  ad- 
mirals and  generals  know  their  posi- 
tion, and  take  a  place  below  the 
native  chiefs.  Lora  Elgin's  object 
was  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the 
governor  he  had  appointed  oy  every 
manifestation  of  respect :  and  Pih- 
kwei, following  the  precedent  of  the 
Popes,  as  the  ministers  had  adopted 
that  of  the  (Goths  and  Vandals,  took 
in  serious  earnest  the  demonstrations 
of  respect  and  humility,  and  looked 
down  with  benign  condescension  on 
the  masters  who  called  themselves 
his  subordinatea  A  dignified  ad- 
dress by  Lord  Elgin,  in  which  our 
claims  were  set  forth,  and  our  friend- 
ly feelin|;s  expressed,  extracted  from 
Pihkwei  a  modest  answer,  which 
ended  with  a  hope  that  there  would  be 
a  speedy  re-establishment  of  a  good 
unaerstandine  between  the  nations. 

This  desirable  object  was  so  far 
gained,  that  the  Chmamen  began  to 
perceive  we  were  anxious  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  concord. 
Our  Endish  soldiers  and  sailors  re- 
strained their  almost  irrepressible  de- 
sire to  make  fun  of  the  extraordinary- 
looking  mortals  who  appeared  so 
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strange  to  tbem ;  and  the  vainest 
and  most  bigoted  of  the  OelestialL 
who  probably  thought  John  Bull  ana 
Johnny  Crapaud  as  far  removed  firom 
the  proper  proportions  of  homanitgr 
as  we  thougnt  them,  repressed  their 
insolent  bearin|[.  They  lost  their  de- 
fiant and  insoltmg  manner,  and  sub- 
stituted for  it  an  air  of  profound 
submission  and  humility,  always  re- 
maining in  a  standing  position  as  a 
Europctfin  passed,  letting  down  their 
tails,  in  accordance  with  their  own 
customs  when  desirous  of  showing 
respect,  and  uncovering  their  heads 
out  of  deference  to  our  prejudices 
upon  the  subject  Nothingwasleftun- 
done  to  restore  the  public  confidence; 
and  as  our  patrols  excited  alarm  by 
their  measured  tread  and  shininjg 
arms,  the  notable  device  was  hit 
upon  of  a  joint  dtv-guard.  The 
allied  police  paraded  the  streets,  each 
afber  its  own  kind— a  file  of  marines 
walking  amicably  by  the  side  of  a 
file  of  Uhinamen,  the  one  headed  by 
a  serfi;eant,  and  the  other  by  a  pettv 
mandarin  gracefully  fonning  himselt 
In  addition  to  this  militarv  protec- 
tion, the  inhabitants  derived  comfort 
under  their  affliction  from  the  dailv 
visits  ofLord  Elgin  himself.  Through 
all  quarters  of  uie  town  he  pursued 
his  researches,  getting  as  much  in- 
formation as  he  could  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  and  ready  to  rectify 
anything  he  saw  amiss  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  garrison.  But  never 
did  men  behave  with  such  self-con^ 
mand,  or  cause  so  little  uneasiness, 
as  the  troops  of  both  the  nations  en- 
gaged. French  and  English  vied  with 
eacn  other  in  the  exactness  of  their 
discipline,  and  eversrthing  seemed 
tendmg  to  the  creation  of  a  feel- 
ing between  the  Cantonese  and  the 
Barbarians  which  never  existed  be- 
fore. Certain  circumstances,  however, 
caused  some  doubt  firom  the  first  of 
the  sincerity  of  this  apparent  calm. 
Mr  Parkes  discovered  some  procla- 
mations intended  to  inflame  tne  po- 
pulation against  foreigners,  and  a 
constant  flood  of  emigration  poured 
through  tiie  west  ^jSUb.  ^  it  was 
aingufiur,"  says  Mr  OHphant,  *'to 
stand  here  and  watch  this  exodus ; 
to  observe  the  miscellaneous  pro- 
per^ which  was  being  conveyed  by 
patient  coolies  followed  by  anxious 
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owners.  Now  a  man  passed  with 
tables  and  chairs  at  one  end  of  his 
stick,  and  two  babies  at  the  other : 
coffins  balanced  pots  of  manure:  and 
men  transported  articles  whicn  we 
should  consider  worthless,  as  care- 
fully as  their  wives ;  nor,  considering 
the  general  aspect  of  the  female  part 
of  tne  population,  was  this  wonder- 
ful, when  to  their  natural  ugliness  is 
added  the  deformity  of  feet  and  ap- 
mrent  entire  absence  of  arms—for  a 
Chinese  woman  seldom  makes  use  of 
the  sleeves  of  her  jadcet— anything 
more  unprepossessing  than  the  lady 
part  of  the  commumty  could  not  be 
well  conceived." 

But  this  depredatory  view  of  the 
female  charms  of  Canton  is  taken 
from  our  European  point  of  sight 
In  the  eves  of  John  Chinaman,  the 
Venus  de  Medid  would  have  no 
chance  against  the  interesting  cripple 
whose  flat  face  and  footless  extremi- 
ties had  supplied  fix>m  his  earliest 
years  his  ideal  of  feminine  beauty. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  description 
of  the  fairest  of  the  equestrians  in 
Hyde  Park  or  the  Champs  Elyse^ 
from  the  pen  of  Fum  Hoam  to  his 
friend  the  young  artbt  in  Quang- 
Tung.  The  suliject,  however,  upon 
which  Chinaman  and  European 
agreed,  was  the  advantage  of  a 
lucrative  trade.  No  diflerence  of 
taste  existed  as  to  the  shape  and 
colour  of  the  dollar,  and  Pihkwei 
made  a  proposal  to  Lord  Elgin  for  the 
renewal  or  their  commercial  rda- 
tions.  "  By  every  day,"  he  says, "  that 
the  opening  of  the  port  is  acoderat- 
ed,  bj  so  much  is  the  restoration  of 
public  confidence  accderated^  not 
only  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese, 
but  in  the  minds  of  the  merchants  in 
every  nation  as  welL  The  eagerness 
with  which  merchants  will  devote 
themadves  to  gain,  if  the  trade  be 
now  thrown  wdl  open,  will  increase 
manifold  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween our  nations^  and  the  step  will 
thus  at  Uie  same  time  enhance  your 
Excellency's  reputation."  Whether 
the  last  consideration  was  of  weight 
or  not  we  are  not  told,  but  the 
spedAde  of  a  Chinese  authority  peti- 
tioning for  a  resumption  of  deuin^ 
with  tne  hitherto  aeqused  barbui- 
ans  was  so  extraordinary,  that  great 
hopes  were  entertained  of  a  change 
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in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  a 
fresh  determination  was  taken  to 
come  to  closer  ooarters  with  the 
Emperor  himselC  The  Russian  minis- 
ter was  of  opinion  that  no  good 
coQld  be  expected  unless  we  could 
establiah  a  pressure  on  Pekin.  Laige 
ships  were  known  by  the  court  man- 
darms  to  be  unable  to  ascend  the 
Peiho,  and  probably  they  had  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  power 
of  such  paltiy-looking  craft  as  the 
gunboats;  though  their  own  dwarf 
horticulture  might  have  told  them 
that  the  quantity  of  fruit  is  some- 
times in  converse  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  tree;  and  Lord  Elgin, 
feeling  confidence  in  the  swarm  of 
small  vessels  at  his  disposal,  and 
anxious  to  leave  Canton  in  a  con- 
tented state  behind  him,  acceded  to 
the  propositionof  Pihkwei,  and  raised 
the  Uockade  which  had  paralysed 
commerce  for  seventeen  months, 
establishing  a  custom-house  under 
Chinese  omdab  at  Whampoa,  while 
he  still  kept  Canton  itself  under  the 
safeguard  of  martial  law.  The  ex- 
periment was  eminently  successM. 
The  dammed-up  trade  flowed  in  a  few 
weeks  in  its  usual  channel,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  ein)orts  were  paid  for 
in  British  gooua  Meantmie  re- 
inforcements came  in  from  India. 
Three  regiments  from  Bengal  set  the 
Queen's  59th  at  liberty  to  aid  the 
negotiations  in  the  north ;  and  hav- 
ing sent  Yeh  the  stubborn  as  a  pri- 
soner to  Calcutta,  Lord  Elgin,  in  com- 
mon with  the  ministers  of  France, 
America,  and  Russia,  sent  a  com- 
munication to  Pekin  demanding  a 
plenipotentiaiy  possessing  full  powers 
to  treat  on  the  several  points  speci- 
fied in  their  letters,  to  be  sent  to 
Shanfi^haL  In  the  event  of  an  Im- 
perial Commissioner  not  being  sent 
there  before  the  end  of  March,  the 
allied  Ambassadors  declared  it  to  be 
their  intention  to  proceed  to  some 
point  nearer  the  capital,  with  the 
view  of  placing  themselves  more 
directly  in  communication  with  the 
high  officers  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment. Lord  Elgin  addressed  his 
despatch  to  Yu,  the  senior  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  and  in  it,  after  a  de- 
scnption  of  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Canton,  he  reiterated  the  claims  so 
often  aa?anced  before, — ^the  residence 
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of  a  minister  at  or  near  the  Court, 
and  freer  intercourse  with  other 
parts  of  the  countiy.  The  latter 
part  of  this  document  was  the 
weightiest.  In  this  the  British  Pleni- 
potentiary reserved  for  himself  the 
right  of  having  recourse  without 
farther  announcement,  delay,  or  de- 
claration of  hostilities^  to  such  mea- 
sures in  vindication  oi  the  claims  of 
his  country  on  China  as  in  his  ludg- 
ment  it  might  appear  advisable  to 
adopt  The  bearers  of  this  commu- 
nication were  Mr  Oliphant  and  the 
Yicomte  de  Contades.  The  American 
and  Russian  notes  were  sent  by  the 
United  States  frigate  Mississippi,  but 
onarrivalat  Shanghai  they  were  given 
in  charge  to  the  French  and  English 
secretaries ;  and  as  the  great  chief  of 
Shanghai  was  absent,  it  was  resolved 
to  deliver  the  missives  into  the  hands 
of  a  mandarin  of  still  more  exalted 
rank,  who  ruled  over  the  second  city 
in  the  empire,  by  name  Soo-Chow. 
To  proceed  to  tnis  illustrious  but 
unknown  capital  was  a  service  of 
danger.  The  American  envoy.  Mr 
Madane,  had  been  insultingly  remsed 
admission  some  years  before,  and  the 
contents  of  their  communication  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  gratify  the  pride 
or  soothe  the  temper  of  the  redoubt- 
able Chaou.  However,  from  the 
nettle  danger  the  flower  safety  was 
to  be  gathered ;  and  the  gallant  mes- 
sengers, associating  to  themselves 
Messrs  Robertson  and  Montigny, 
the  French  and  English  Consuls, 
and  the  American  Yice- Consul,  with 
Mr  Lay.  the  Inspector  of  Customs, 
collected  a  perfect  fleet  of  flat- 
bottomed  large-sailed  boats,and  com- 
menced their  inland  sail  over  canals 
or  rivers,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  which 
checkered  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try, and  acted  in  the  double  capacity 
of  irrigators  and  highways. 

On  the  second  day  the  flotilla  of 
seventeen  boats,  great  and  small,  left 
the  river  Wang -poo,  on  wnich 
Shanghai  is  situated,  and  struck  off 
into  a  wide  canal.  A  rich  country 
surrounded  them  on  every  side,  re- 
sembling the  fertile  districts  of  Bel- 
^um  and  the  Low  Countries,  teem- 
ing with  an  industrious  agricultural 
population,  and  offering  every  ex- 
ternal sign  of  prosperity  and  comfort. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  divert  the 
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travellers  from  their  intention  of  en- 
tering Soo-chow  by  an  invitation  to 
follow  the  example  of  Mr  Maclane ; 
but  the  days  of  European  humility 
bad  passed,  and  the  easy  voya^  over 
those  placid  waters  went  gaily  on. 
One  of  the  vessels  was  set  apart  as  a 
dining-room,  and  daily  meetings  were 
held  around  the  mahogany,  wheieat 
much  excellent  tobacco  and  many  sage 
plans  were  discussed.  The  goal  was 
reached  in  due  time,  and  at  dawn 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  expedi- 
tion the  walls  and  pagodas  of  Soo- 
chow  were  seen^  distant  about  three 
miles. 

A  vast  city  with  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  irritated  probably  with 
the  news  thev  had  heud  of  our  pro- 
ceedings at  Canton,  and  learning  the 
utterly  improtected  state  in  which 
the  emissanes  made  their  appearance, 
formed  a  Butr|eoi  of  contemplation 
more  interestmg  to  all  penons  con- 
cerned than  London  sotmd  aitep, 
when  all  its  mighl^  heart  was  lying 
stilL  It  was  decioed  that  a  private 
entrance  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  four  mighty  nations 
represented  by  their  consulsand  secre- 
taries ;  and  M.  de  Contades  and  Mr 
Oli^ant  composed  a  joint  epastle  to 
his  JSxcellency  the  (Governor,  inform- 
ing him  of  their  proximity  to  Soo- 
chow  :  and  when  tn^  had  given  his 
Excellency  two  hours  to  di^t  this 
intelligence,  they  lowered  their  taper- 
ing masts  to  pass  under  the  bridges, 
and  pushing  on  in  spite  of  a  polite 
intimation  that  the  Governor  would 
visit  them  outside  of  the  city  walls, 
thev  finally  flaunted  their  coloure 
under  the  windows  of  the  principal 
street  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  never 
slackened  their  course  till  they 
reached  the  water-gate. 

Audacity  in  this  case^  as  in  manv 
others,  met  with  its  just  reward. 
The  apparition  of  those  impeisona- 
tions  of  the  Imperial,  Royal,  and 
Presidential  M^esty  of  the  three 
most  powerful  States  of  the  West 
struck  Governor  and  people  with 
surprise.  Terrible  in  their  eyes  was 
the  uniform  of  the  Yicomte,  dread- 
ful the  embroidered  coat  of  the  diplo- 
matic Secretary,  and  overwhelming 
the  srim  simphcity  of  the  round  hat 
of  the  Amencan  amateur  explorer. 
But  Chaou  turned  out  to  be  a  perfect 
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gentleman,  and  did  the  honours  of 
his  house  with  a  hospitality  worthy 
of  all  praise.  The  letter  was  offici- 
ally looged  in  his  hands  for  trana- 
mission  to  a  higher  authorit]r  still ; 
barbarians  had  made  an  official  en- 
trance into  Soo-chow,  and  been  offi- 
cially recdved.  What  more  could 
have  happened  if  they  had  been 
attended  by  ten  thousand  soldiers 
armed  all  in  proof,  except  a  perpetu- 
ation of  ill-will  and  a  total  absence 
of  hot  wine  and  sweetmeats  f  The 
capture  of  Canton  had  been  accurate- 
ly nmde  known,  and  we  can  imagine 
the  sly  glance  of  the  Governor 
when  he  mquired  in  a  careless  man- 
ner whether  we  were  going  to  kill 
Yeh  or  not  They  were  probably  as 
deeply  interested  m  each  other^s  suc- 
cess as  the  chiefs  of  our  rival  parties, 
or  even  united  cabinets,  at  home. 
Lord  John,  asking  with  the  warm- 
est emotion  how  Lord  Palmerston's 
«oiigh  was  {[otting  on,  would  be  a 
compaaioB-piMtore  to  tae  tender  w- 
quines  of  Chaou  as  to  Hm  fiilB  «f 
Teh.  But  Chaou  found  he  was  beat 
^  the  unabashed  effrontery  of  the 
french  and  English  secretaries,  and 
only  succeeded  in  preventing  them 
from  prolonging  their  stay,  by  pro- 
mising to  breakfast  with  them  next 
mommg  outside  the  walls — a  pro- 
voking promise,  for  it  hurried  our 
observant  chronicler  away  from  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  Chinese 
cities.  It  is  acknowledged  by  com- 
mon consent  to  be  the  cradle  of 
fashion  and  refinement— the  Paris  of 
the  celestial  realm ;  and,  as  it  boasts 
at  the  same  time  to  be  the  "  residence 
of  beauty,**  it  unites  the  character- 
istics of  our  English  capital :  so  that 
Mr  Oliphant  and  M.  de  Contades 
would  have  found  themselves  at 
home.  All  they  could  manage  to  see, 
however,  was  an  enormous  crowd, 
without  number  numberless,  which 
even  impeded  their  view  of  the  shops ; 
and  the  only  remarkable  feature  they 
could  catch  in  passing,  was  the  nu- 
merous canals  intersecting  it  in  every 
direction,  spanned,  Rialto  &shion,  by 
hi^h  single  arches,  and  with  houses 
rismg  out  of  the  water,  as  in  Venice. 
The  charm  of  this  book  is  its  per- 
petual life.  When  the  great  digni- 
taries are  off  the  stage,  the  smaller 
personages  of  the  drama  carry  on  the 
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lyusiiieeB  of  the  scene  with  unfailiiig 
spirit  Lord  Ekin  and  Baron  Gros, 
Poutiatine  and  Keed,  may  be  concert- 
ing terrible  thin^  and  giving  no 
more  sign  of  their  designs  thui  if 
ther  were  asleep;  but  the  less  digni- 
fiea  secretary  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears 
open,  and  spenos  his  SDare  time, 
while  his  master  is  elsewhere,  in  ex- 
clusions in  all  directions.  Poor  old 
Chaou  thought,  perhaps,  he  had 
shown  his  superiority  to  the  outer 
people  by  so  speedily  bowing  them 
out  of  Soo-chow,  but  he  had  no  sus- 
picion that  a  duel  had  got  among 
nis  subjects  who  was  bent  on  taking 
notes :  and.  accordingly,  Mr  Oliphan^ 
fiuthful  to  nis  promise  of  not  entering 
the  city,  made  a  very  minute  inspec- 
tion of  it  from  the  outside.  He  passed 
along  three  sides  of  the  town  in  his 
boat,  and  explored  the  water-suburb 
with  still-increasing  admiration.  His 
desmption,  however,  spirited  as  it  i^ 
we  must  omit,  as  also  nis  account  of 
Ning-po  and  an  excursion  to  the 
Bnowy  Valley.  We  must  leave  the 
personal  adventures  of  the  Secretary 
for  a  while,  and  go  back  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Lord  Elgin.  Of  this 
Odvssey  Ulysses  ought  to  be  the  hero, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  follow  the  ad- 
ventures once  more  of  our  Scottish 
voyager,  who  has  seen  and  known  so 
much — 

"Cities  of  men 

And  manners,  olimates,  councils,  govern- 

ments. 
Himself  not  least,  but  honoured  of  them 

all." 

A  visit  to  Ghusan  only  renewed 
the  fruitless  renets  of  all  who  knew 
that  the  island  once  was  ours^  and 
that  we  save  it  back  to  the  Ohmese. 
Unequalled  in  situation  for  the  pro- 
motion of  trade,  it  possesses  also  one 
of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  coast  of 
China.  Its  population  so  few  com- 
paratively as  to  be  easily  managed, 
and,  according  to  the  statement  of  a 
Boman  Catholic  missionary,  who  had 
resided  there  many  vears,  retaining 
a  kind  recollection  of  the  British  oo- 
cupatiouj  and  a  freedom  from  preju- 
dice, which  made  them  easilv  won 
over  to  the  Christian  faith.  As  the 
Christian  faith  dluded  to,  however, 
was  thd  somewhat  dastic  theology 
of  Rome,  we  take  the  statement  of 
the  reverend  Lazarist  with  some 
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grains  of  allowance^  especially  as  we 
observe  he  and  his  converts  occa- 
sionally subscribe  to  pagodas,  and 
take  part  in  Buddhist  ceremonies. 
The  immensity  of  China  seems  to 
enlarge  our  ideas  of  space  and  popu- 
lation to  a  marvellous  extent  The 
town  of  Ting-hae,  for  instance,  is 
treated  with  a  contempt  at  which 
Falkirk  would  be  indignant,  and  is 
described  as  "a  mean,  dirty  place, 
oontaiung  at  most  fifty  thousana 
inhabitants;*  while  the  whole  island 
is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  Inch- 
keith.  its  miserable  extent  bdng  al- 
luded to  as  only  fifty-one  miles  m 
circumference.  It  is  delightful  to 
grt  once  more  back  to  the  mainland, 
and  enter  the  territory  of  Shanghai, 
which  could  hold  the  British  Isles, 
and  must  have  reconciled  the  Ple- 
nipotentiary to  the  dignity  of  his 
mission. 

I^e  mission,  however,  had  now 
higher  things  to  think  of  than  land- 
measurements  and  population  re- 
turns. An  answer  came  to  the  letter 
so  gallantly  delivered  by  the  secre- 
taries at  Soo^how,  but  not  from  the 
proper  authority.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister, Yu,  was  far  too  great  a  man  to 
correspond  direct  with  the  Ambas- 
sador of  England,  but  instructed  the 
authorities  of  the  Two-Eiangs  to 
make  a  communication  to  him,  tell- 
ing him  that  Yeh  was  degradea,  and 
that  Hwang  was  alone  empowered  to 
manage  iMrbarian  afiairs  in  Canton. 
The  minister  was  therefore  imme- 
diately to  return  to  that  ci^,  and 
concert  measures  with  the  inferior 
functionary.  Lord  Elgin  sent  back 
this  letter,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Nankin  which 
states,  ^'that  it  is  agreed  that  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  chief  high  officer 
in  China  shall  correspond  with  the 
Chinese  high  officers,  both  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  provinces,  under 
the  term  'communication."*  He  con- 
cluded his  remonstrance  with  a  para- 
graph which  scarcely  needed  to  be 
put  in  italics  to  secure  a  careful  per- 
usal. It  stated  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
north,  in  order  that  he  might  put 
himself  in  more  "direct  communi- 
cation with  the  high  officers  of  the 
government  at  the  capital'*  The  en- 
voys of  the  other  powers  had  been 
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equally  insulted,  and  French,  Rus- 
sian, and  American  resolved  to  ap- 
pear with  Lord  Elgin  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho,  in  sufficient  force  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty.  No  great  reli- 
ance had  been  nlaced  on  the  punc- 
tuality of  the  Chinese  in  sending  a 
high-commissioner  to  Shanghai ;  and, 
in  anticipation  of  his  non-appearance. 
Lord  Elgin  had  reouestea  Admiral 
Seymour  to  be  reaay  with  as  many 
ships,  especially  fi^l>oats,  as  possible, 
to  accompany  him  early  in  Api^ 
Circumstances,  however,  delayed  the 
Admiral  bevond  the  stipulated  time, 
and  the  Ambassador,  considering 
punctuality  the  soul  or  business,  re- 
solved to  appear  on  the  appointed 
day,  however  diminished  his  squa- 
dron might  be.  He  therefore  took 
the  responsibility  of  requesting  Bir 
Frederick  Nicolson,  the  second  in 
command,  to  supply  him  with  as 
many  ships  as  he  could  spare  from 
the  station;  and  having  thus  secured 
the  assistance  of  a  frigate  and  two 
fifunboats,  the  signal  of  departure  was 
hoisted  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  the 
cry  was  "  northward  ho  I "  The  Rus- 
sian frigate  Amerika  had  sailed  a 
day  or  two  before:  the  American 
Mmnesota  was  to  follow ;  and  Ad- 
miral Seymour  was  expected  with 
the  rest  of  the  English  fleet  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time.  The  words 
written,  if  not  on  Lord  Elgin's  heart, 
at  all  events  in  all  his  letters,  were — 
"  Gunboats  of  light  dntugbt— I  am 
confident  that  nothing  will  be  so 
likely  to  bring  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  terms  as  the  appearance  of 
vessels  of  war  within  the  bar  of  the 
Peiho  river.  Such  vessels  will,  more- 
over, be  indispensable  if  it  i^ould 
be  necessary  to  ascend  that  river  to 
Tientsin." 

Europe  is  fortunate  i.i  the  sound 
of  the  names  of  her  famous  sites. 
Even  last  vear  Ma^ta  and  Sol- 
ferino  rounded  a  period  with  a  ma- 
jesty worthy  of  the  battles ;  but  not 
all  the  bards  who  lived  before  Agar 
memuon,  or  after  him,  could  produce 
any  effect  with  the  absurd  nomencla- 
ture of  the  Chinese.  Less  fortunate 
even  than  the  Russian;  which  hide 
themselves  in  the  obecnnty  of  utterly 
unpronounceable  syllables,  the  names 
we  encounter  in  this  nanaUve  are  of 
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the  simplest  construction,  and  sug- 
gestive onlv  of  books  written  for  the 
smallest  of  children.  The  reader 
takes  little  interest  in  places  of  sudi 
ludicrous  appellations  as  Shan-tune 
and  Tens -enow:  yet  we  are  told 
that  the  former  or  these  is  a  province 
with  the  population  of  the  UnitcKl 
Kingdom,  and  the  latter  a  capital,  of 
which  the  seaward  defences  extend 
along  the  shore  for  three  milea  It 
was  this  celestial  Brighton,  however, 
which  gave  birth  to  (^n-fu-tsi,  callea 
by  the  barbarians  Confucius ;  so  let 
us  treat  Teng-chow  with  the  same 
respect  as  Athens  or  Sparta. 

We  now  get  into  the  action  of  the 
story,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Peiho  are  admirably  described.  A 
shore  so  shallow  tliat  a  large  ship 
had  to  anchor  eight  miles  from  land; 
a  bar  so  near  the  surface  that  only 
the  lightest  of  the  eunboats  could 
vault  over  it  at  hign  water,  and  a 
series  of  fortifications  to  guard  that 
narrow  point  presented  difficulties 
which  might  i&ave  staggered  a  laiger 
and  better-adapted  force.  Five  weeks 
were  wasted  in  dela^  from  the  non- 
appearance of  a  sufficient  squadron. 

A  letter  was  despatched  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  Yu,  demanding  the 
presence  of  a  duly  authorised  min- 
ister at  Takoo,  to  negotiate  on  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  Chinese  governments.  A  de- 
lay of  six  days  was  allowed  for  this 
purpose,  after  which  such  other  pro- 
ceedings would  be  adopted  as  might 
seem  expedient  for  enforcing  the 
English  claim& 

These  were,  ''brave  *ots,  look  you, 
at  the  bridge  ;**  for  at  this  moment, 
in  all  the  Chinese  seas,  we  had  only 
eighteen  gunboats,  ana  of  these  none 
could  venture  for  a  long  time  to  fisuse 
the  monsoon  in  their  passage  along 
the  coast,  and  it  would  have  been 
disagreeable  if  Lord  Elgin's  invita- 
tion to  Takoo  had  been  accepted, 
while  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  re- 
ceive his  guest  or  to  enter  the  town 
himsell  The  French  flotilla  was 
less  afraid  of  storms  than  ours,  and 
Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly  bore 
into  the  shallow  sea  with  all  his 
force,  including  three  gunboats,  and 
raised  hopes  once  more  of  getting 
speedily  to  Tientsin.  The  six  d^ 
grace  rapidly  expired.     The  1st  of 
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May  was  fixed  as  the  time  for  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  and 
every  nerve  was  strung  to  get  the 
ships  into  position.  On  the  28th  of 
AprU  the  French  gunboats,  which 
drew  little  water,  Bcraped  over  the 
bar.  Our  Nimrod  was  forced  over 
on  the  following  day,  and  the  Oor- 
morant  shot  past  all  the  other  vessels 
imd  anchorea  within  fifteen  hundred 
yards  of  the  walls.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  forts,  which,  we  are 
told,  looked  like  a  range  of  hu^e 
perigord  pies,  the  flags  rather  aid- 
ing their  resemblance  to  ornamental 
pc^ry,  and  seven  men-of-war  within 
the  bar  were  making  read^  with 
might  and  main  to  demolish  the 
crust.  On  the  30th  an  unsatisfac- 
toTV  message  arrived  from  Yu. 
Still  too  dignified  to  correspond  in 
person  with  the  outvrard  barbarians, 
be  instructed  Tan,  the  governor  of 
Chi-li,  to  inform  the  mmister  that 
Tsung^lun^,  director  of  the  granaries, 
and  Wu,  tne  imder-secretaxy  of  the 
cabinet,  would  proceed  to  iakoo,  in 
accordimce  witn  his  Excellency's 
request  Were  they  dulv  empowered, 
as  demanded  by  Lora  Elnn^  ana 
with  as  extensive  an  authonty  as 
himself  1  The  reply  to  this  natural 
question  was,  that  the  powers  of 
TBung,  Tan,  and  Wu  were  limited  to 
reporting  our  demands  to  the  capital 
Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  were 
moved  to  indignation  by  this  inso- 
lence, and  resolved  to  report  their 
demands  to  the  capital  themselves ; 
and  on  the  appomted  day  cabins 
were  taken  down,  guns  run  out,  ex- 
cited midshipmen,  staggering  under 
blankets  canteens,  and  havresacks, 
rushed  nrantically  about  the  deck ; 
the  landing -parties  had  their  ra- 
tions serv^  out,  the  paddle-boats 
were  lowered  and  armed,and— and — 
and  the  attack  on  the  forts  was  in- 
definitely postponed.  Oh  for  one 
hour  of  bund  old  Dandolo,  or  the 
gallant  Hope,  who  has  the  peculiar- 
ity of  being  as  blind  to  danger  as 
the  bravp  old  Doge.  Better  to  fail 
than  give  the  enemv  the  triumph  of 
seeing  we  were  vacillating  and  weak : 
but  if  the  naval  authorities  had 
screwed  their  courage  to  the  sticking 
place  they  could  not  have  failed. 
Many  guns  had  been  counted  on  the 
mud  walls  — banners    were  waved 
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in  a  defiant  manner  from  the  em- 
brasures, responsibility  sat  heavy  on 
the  arm  of  Seymour,  brave  and  good ; 
and  the  distracted  middies  put  olan- 
kets,  canteens,  and  havresacks  into 
their  places  once  more,  and  wrote 
home  to  their  mothers  that,  on  the 
whole,  thev  thought  the  naval  chiefs 
a  couple  of  muffs. 

The  bad  effects  of  this  inaction  be- 
came immediately  apparent  Pou- 
tiatine,  the  Russian,  pushed  his  light 
steamer  over  the  bar,  and  lived  on 
the  river,  keeping  up  daily  inter- 
course with  the  Chinese.  Mr  Reed, 
the  American,  also  was  on  good  terms 
with  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
French  and  English  held  the  pitifiil 
position  of  doubling  their  ineffectual 
fists,  and  being  i^raid  to  strike.  Hot 
gusts  came  pouring  in  from  the  land, 
and  the  thermometer  rose  to  summer 
heat  Chinamen  were  labouring  like 
ants  and  crowing  like  cocks.  Forti- 
fications rose  in  all  quartera  Manda- 
rins in  state  and  Tartar  ofScers  were 
constantly  arriving  at  the  scene  of 
action,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  grain- 
junks  pursued  their  way  towards 
Fekin,  as  if  no  enemy  were  at  hand. 
An  inspection  of  the  papers  found  in 
Yeh*syamun,  with  reference  to  the 
abortive  visit  to  Takoo  of  Sir  John 
Bowring  in  1854,  did  not  tend  to 
raise  I^rd  Elgin's  expectations  of 
any  good  restut  firom  a  renewal  of 
negotiationa  Sir  John  had  been 
fairly  puzzled  b^  the  prodigious 
power  of  lying  displayed  by  Tsung 
and  his  colleagues^  and  had  retirea 
firom  the  scene  of^  his  discomfiture 
amid  the  jeers  of  the  successful  com- 
missioners. The  same  policy  was 
pursued  on  the  present  occasion,  but 
the  credulity  of  the  Ambassador  was 
not  of  so  voracious  an  appetite  as 
that  of  his  predecessor ;  ana  the  Ad- 
miral, looking  round,  and  counting 
up  2652  guns  in  his  I^gUsh  fleet,  ana 
eleven  vessels  of  various  sizes  under 
the  trioobr,  was  at  last  moved  to 
bolder  measures,  and  professed  his 
readiness  to  take  the  fort,  if  Lord 
Elgin  would  give  him  o£Bcial  instruc- 
tions to  do  so.  This  was  on  the  18th 
of  May.  On  the  19th,  six  gunboats 
danced  merrily  over  the  bar.  and 
were  curious  objects  of  speculation 
to  the  awestruck  garrison,  who  had 
never  seen  paddle-wheel  or  screw 
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before.  With  undaunted  stolidity, 
however,  the  Chinamen  watdied  tiie 
motions  of  those  smoky  Will-oHhe- 
wisps,  and  became  gradually  so  used 
to  the  splutter  ana  puff,  that  they 
employed  their  friend  Poutiatine  to 
send  us  a  challenge  to  come  on.  Offi- 
cers galloped  about,  and  all  the  men 
stood  to  the  pixiA,  Great  expecta- 
tion again  reigned  in  the  fleet,  but 
as  evening  came  on,  the  gunboats 
came  to  anchor  at  a  long  range  from 
the  forts.  Moonlight  shone  down 
with  tranquillising  light  upon  the 
lately  animated  scene,  and  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  gruff  chorus 
of  the  British  sailors,  who  were  too 
much  excited  by  the  prospect  of 
thrashing  the  "  fokees  "  on  the  mor- 
row to  Ko  to  sleep  till  they  had  ex- 
hausted their  repertory  of  appropri- 
ate songs.  The  ultimatum  was  sent 
in  on  the  following  day,  at  eight 
o'clock.  It  consisted  in  a  demand 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  forts  and 
their  surrender  to  the  allies.  An 
interval  of  two  hours  was  given, 
during  which  we  paused  for  a  reply ; 
and  as  no  reply  came,  the  signal  was 
hoisted  at  ten  o'clock,  and  tne  ships 
took  up  their  different  positions. 
The  description  of  this  engagement 
is  graphic  and  heart-stirrmg  as  the 
Balaklava  diar^B.  Its  interest  is 
sreatly  increas^  when  we  see  its 
bearing  on  the  late  repulse,  and  on 
theoperationsabout  to  be  commenced. 
Mr  Oliphant  has  the  good  taste  not 
to  criticise  the  action  at  Takoo,  which 
was  so  brilliantly  painted  in  our  De- 
cember number,  but  enough  is  tdd 
to  show  the  necessity  of  making  al- 
lowance for  the  additional  obstacles 
opnosed  to  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
ana  the  increased  skill  and  confidence 
of  the  native  forces.  Napoleon  long 
ago  warned  us  of  the  Sparton  rule,  sot 
to  fight  often  with  the  same  enemies, 
and  foretold  that  by  dint  of  too 
many  victories  we  should  teach  the 
millions  of  China  the  art  of  gaining 
victories  in  return ;  but  tiie  ministry 
at  home  did  not  ffive  them  credit  for 
being  such  apt  sdiolars,  and  had  fur- 
nished no  adequate  reinforcement  for 
the  ffreatly  more  perilous  enterprise. 
On  tne  present  occasion,  the  force  was 
found  sufficient,  but  snive  a  most  in- 
structive lesson  to  the  Tartars  in  their 
preparation  for  the  next  attack. 


A  cannonade  of  some  hours,  fol- 
lowed bj  a  rush  of  marines  and  olue- 
jackets  mto  the  embrasures,  scattered 
the  defenders  in  terror  and  confusion. 
The  fort  of  Takoo  was  surmounted  by 
the  allied  fla^s,  and  a  resolution  im- 
mediatelj  taken  to  force  their  way 
up  to  Tientsin :  there  was  no  force 
required.    The  exploring  expedition 

Prepared  the  way,  ana  the  inde- 
itigable  Secretary  was  of  course 
on  board.  This  mland  voyage  of 
the  Opossum  is  very  interesting. 
A  barrier  of  junks  was  the  firirt 
impediment,  but  by  skilful  steer- 
ing and  a  little  extra  steam  the 
little  openings  were  threaded  with 
the  dexterity  of  a  London  cabman 
through  a  block  in  Fleet  Street^  and 
in  a  short  time  overtook  the  admirals, 
who  had  anchored  in  a  reach  of  the 
stream.  Doubt  and  uncertainty  hung 
upon  every  forward  turn  of  the 
wheel.  No  soundings  had  been  taken. 
The  disposition  of  tne  inhabitants  on 
the  banks  was  unknown,  and  pre- 
cautions were  accordingly  taken  as 
if  they  were  on  an  active  enemy's 
land.  All  the  junks  they  met  with 
were  cleared  out  of  the  river  for  fear 
they  might  be  sunk,  and  prevent  the 
flotilla's  return.  All  the  stacks  of 
millet-straw  were  burnt,  to  prevent 
their  being  used  as  fire-rafts ;  and 
greatly  humbled  were  the  hearts  of 
we  CSiinamen  on  both  the  shores,  and 
far  inland,  when  they  saw  this  blaze 
of  flame  illuminating  the  voya^,  and 
the  light  jets  of  steam  wnicn  sent 
the  gunboats  round  the  innumerable 
winmngs  of  the  river  without  sail  or 
oar.  So  awestruck  were  the  villagers 
wherever  the  flotilla  passed,  that 
they  thought  nothing  less  could  fol-* 
low  the  voyage  than  an  overthrow  of 
the  dynasty.  "  Hail,  oh  King ! "  they 
shouted  as  we  approached  :  '^  Wel- 
come, Great  King!  Be  tnou  our 
Emperor —- come  thou  and  reign 
over  us !"  The  fidelity  of  our  new 
subjects  was,  however,  proved  in 
more  valuable  ways  than  by  words. 
When  asked  to  procure  beef  or  other 
provisions  not  easy  to  get,  they 
would  UTj^ntly  plead  the  difficulty 
of  obtaimng  any,  but  submissively 
conclude  by  saying^  ^  However,  since 
you,  the  Great  King,  command,  wer 
must  obey." 
On  the  fourth  day  of  this  first  and 
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tentative  yoyage  the  gates  and  pago- 
das of  the  gieat  city  were  distant 
about  a  mile  and  a  halfl  No  hostile 
demonstration  was  made.  The  Bus- 
tard and  Staunch  had  actually 
reached  the  suburb,  and  Mr  Oliphant 
hurried  back  as  fast  as  the  Opossum 
oould  go,  and  conveyed  the  gratifying 
intelligence  to  Lord  Elgin  that  the 
object  of  the  expedition  was  gained. 
The  amount  of  success,  inde^^  was 
understated,  for  on  Uie  29th  mfor- 
mation  was  brought  that  the  Em- 
peror had  seen  the  necessity  of  com- 
pliance, and  the  unhappy  Tan,  Tsung, 
and  Wu,  transmitted  the  notification 
of  their  defeat  in  the  following  re- 
BCTipt  from  the  Vermilion  Pencil: 
"  We  command  Kweiliang,  Chief  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and  Hwashana,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Civil  (Mce, 
to  go  by  post-route  to  the  port  of 
Tientsin  for  the  investigation  and 
despatch  of  business.  Respect  this." 
Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  lost 
no  time  in  preparing  to  meet  the 
new  Comnussioners,  and  steamed  up 
in  the  Slane^  at  full  power.  They 
found  the  flotilla  peaceably  at  anchor, 
surrounded  at  all  hours  by  immense 
crowds  of  gaping-mouthed  specta- 
tors, and  took  up  their  residence  in 
&  fra^k  and  somewliat  iantastio 
bmlding,  -whkk  bcve  the  appropriate 
name  of  the  ''  Temple  ot  Supreme 
Felicity.**  Rossiaand  America  wera 
UMhwhid  witk  dweilingg  ef  a  kwwr 
degne  of  bliss,  as  they  Imd  not  earned 
the  right  to  Olympian  mansions  by  an 
active  participation  in  the  war.  The 
inconvenience  of  a  tem];^e  convert- 
ed into  a  lodging-house  was  prin- 
cipally experienced  at  night,  as  the 
shrines  of  different  little  obese  divin- 
ities were  turned  into  bedrooms,  and 
thepresidingdeities  stillshowed  their 
flat  faoes  andaldermanic  proportions 
in  niches  in  the  wall,  with  the  chance 
of  exciting  the  most  uncomfortable 
dreama  Tne  furniture  was  altogether 
adapted  to  the  sacred  character  of 
the  building^  consisting  principally 
of  statues  and  lanterns;  and  the 
secretaries  were  forced  to  secularise 
the  whole  pUce  before  it  became 
habitable  at  all.  They  turned  altars 
into  washhand  basins,  and  supported 
looking-glasses  against  the  protu- 
berant little  c^ods.  Tables  and  chairs 
were  got  in  uom  the  town,  and  in  a 


few  days  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers  were  reconciled  by  a  partition 
of  the  day  and  nijght  between  them  : 
English  dinners  in  the  great  hall  at 
six  o'clock,  and  nightmare  in  the 
haunted  chambers  at  twelve.  Below 
this  residence  a  dozen  English  and 
French  gunboats  were  within  con- 
versational distance  on  the  river ;  the 
building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
eourtyard  was  turned  into  a  guards 
house,  held  by  engineers  and  marines, 
and  the  mission  felt  as  safe  as  in 
Paris  or  London.  Two  very  interest- 
in|;  observations  were  made  from  the 
wmdows  of  the  supremely  blest 
abode :  one,  that  the  water-marks 
on  the  muddy  banks  showed  that  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  Peiho 
would  be  navigable  oy  vessels  of 
considerable  tonnage  far  above  Tien- 
tsin ;  the  other,  that  at  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  bridge,  the 
Grand  Canal  effected  its  junction 
with  the  river  after  a  course  of  six 
hundred  miles.  From  Tientsin,  there- 
fore, we  could  threaten  either  to  ap- 
proach the  capital  or  to  sture  it  by 
mterrupting  its  supplies. 

The  Commissioners  came  in  hot 
haste  from  Pekin ;  and  we  fear  the 
dusty  garments  and  exhausted  ap- 
pearance of  the  escort,  as  described 
oy  Mr  Oliphant,  argue  either  a  great- 
er distance  or  a  more  difficult  line 
of  country  between  Tientsin  and  the 
cqpildLtluui  we  were  led  to  hope.  A 
niootlag  WW  aoauii^  for  this  next 
day  in  the  Temple  of  Oeeanie  Lt^ 
fiuenoes,  about  tnree  miles  from  the 
town,  to  verify  powers  and  open  ne- 
gotiations. Ail  Lord  Elgin  insisted 
on  was^  t^at  thev  should  be  as  fully 
authorised  by  the  Emperor  as  he 
was  by  the  Queen,  or  a  treaty  would 
be  ineffectual ;  and  as  there  was  rea- 
son to  suppose,  from  their  statement 
on  announcing  their  arrival,  that  their 
powers  were  of  the  fullest  ran^  the 
embasfify  set  out  in  high  spints  for 
the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting. 
To  astonish  tne  natives  with  a  display 
of  grandeur,  the  Ambassador  and  his 
suite  went  forth  in  procession  in 
twelve  chairs,  accompanied  by  a 
guard  of  honour  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  marines,  and  preceded  by  the 
band  of  the  Calcutta.  Lord  Elgin's 
chair  was  of  laige  size,  surmounted 
by  a  brass  knob,  and  carried  by  eight 
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bearers.  These  were  the  outward 
shows  of  a  mandarin  of  the  highest 
rank;  and  the  gigantic  button  on 
the  top  was  pemaps  equivalent  to 
our  rilmnd  of  the  Garter.  But  all 
lesser  sentiments  of  awe  and  wonder 
were  lost  when  the  crowd  saw  the 
guard  present  arms,  while  the  band 
struck  up  "  Gkni  save  the  Queen,"  and 
the  stately  march  began.  "  Nor,  in- 
deed,** says  Mr  Oliphant,  "  was  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  an  event  alto- 
gether unprecedented,  and  of  so  strik- 
ing and  novd  a  character,  should 
create  some  sensation.  A  procession 
of  two  hundred  Chinamen  march- 
ing down  the  Strand,  armed  with 
spears,  and  bows  and  arrows,  or  gi- 
gantic matchlocks,  with  their  own 
tails  reaching  to  their  heels,  and 
squirrel  tails  adorning  their  conical 

and  trousers  and  beeves  of  equal 
dimensions;  surrounding  chairs  of 
state,  containing  obese  dignitaries, 
with  peacocks*  feathers  and  red  balls 
on  their  head,  would  probably  attract 
a  crowd ;  ana  should  this  crowd  have 
become  strongljr  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  in  this  outlandish  proces- 
sion they  were  gazing  upon  speci- 
mens of  the  race  into  whose  hands 
the  government  of  the  coimtry  was 
about  to  pass,  their  countenances 
would  betray  a  more  than  ordinary 
interest.**  We  have  no  doubt  of  it — 
and  their  hands  an  amazing  per- 
tinacity in  throwing  brickbats  at 
the  said  procession,  and  ducking  the 
obese  dignitaries  in  the  Thames.  The 
Chinese  millions  must  be  either  more 
or  less  than  human  to  have  left  the 
handful  of  Europeans  un<kstroyed ; 
and,  on  a  review  of  the  wnole  sub- 
ject, we  feel  inclined  to  decide  that 
they  are  less.  Perhaps,  however,  if 
the  parallel  holds  good,  the  enmity 
of  the  multitude  was  softened  by  its 
contempt.  The  figure  of  a  starched 
upright  gentleman,  in  official  coat 
and  cocked  hat,  attended  by  a  set  of 
red-coated  baboons,  blowing  unintel- 
ligible discord  through  serpents  and 
trombones,  was  as  irresistibly  ludi- 
crous as  the  picture  presented  of  the 
march  down  the  Strand,  with  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell 
coming  up  from  Windsor,  in  an  om- 
nibus a-piece,  to  meet  the  celestial 
embassy  at  St  Paul's. 


[Marchy 


The  Commissioners  came  down  the 
front  steps  to  welcome  Lord  Elgin 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Temple. 
They  conducted  him  into  the  great 
hall,  and,  accordmg  to  their  laudable 
custom  of  commencing  all  business 
of  importance  with  a  refection,  they 
invited  him  to  a  seat  at  a  lonff  table 
covered  with  sundiy  descriptions  of 
Chinese  delicacies.  But  the  Ambas- 
sador had  determined  on  his  line  of 
conduct,  and  proceeded  to  weighty 
matter  at  once.  He  produced  ms 
powers,  and  reauested  them  to  do 
the  same.  Eweuiang,  a  most  polite 
and  gentlemanly  old  Tartar,  handed 
the  document  for  translation  to  Mr 
Wade.  Apparently  nothing  could  be 
more  complete ;  but  Lord  Elgin  dis- 
covered, on  inquiry,  that  they  had  not 
been  put  in  possession  of  a  seal  of 
office,  termed  the  Ewang-fang,  and 
was  glad  of  the  opportumty  of  show- 
ing that  circumstances  had  changed 
veiy  much  since  the  days  of  Macart- 
ney and  Amherst.  Assuming  a  dis- 
pleased tone,  andlookingdignined  and 
offended,  he  insisted  on  the  Ewang- 
fang  being  sent  for  at  once,  and  broke 
up  the '  conference  with  a  haughty 
reftisal  of  the  proffered  refreshment, 
reserving,  he  told  them,  for  a  written 
commumcation  any  remarks  he  might 
have  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the 
full  powers.  The  imperturbabiUty 
of  face  prescribed  by  Talleyrand 
would  have  been  out  of  place  at 
Tientsin.  The  Chinese  are  great 
physiognomists,  and  gather  as  much 
from  a  curl  of  the  lip  or  glance  of  the 
eve  as  from  spoken  words.  Lord 
Elgin  accordingly  curled  his  lips  and 
glimced  roimd  m  a  stem  and  implac- 
able manner,  which  left  no  doubt  on 
the  minds  of  the  pig-t^ed  lAvaters 
that  his  Lordship  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  The  EwanHang  was 
sent  for  without  delay,  and  Kweiliang 
and  Hwashana  accompanied  the  im- 
tated  Ambassador  to  nis  chair  with 
the  most  undisguised  dismay,  pour- 
ing forti)  a  prof^on  of  protestations 
and  remonstrances. 

Petruchio  was  a  better  model  than 
Polonius,  and  the  celestials  were 
thoroughly  subdued.  They  entreated 
that  Mi  Lay,  who  had  held  the  ap- 
pointment under  the  Chinese  €k)vem- 
ment  of  Inspector  of  Customs  at 
Shanghai,  might  be  allowed  to  visit 
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them,  and  give  them  his  advice  in 
the  difficolt  drcomBtances  in  which 
they  were  placed  :  and  Lord  EIrin, 
haying  a  remarkaole  foreknowledge 
of  what  Mr  Lav's  advice  would  to, 
gracioosly  acceoed  to  their  petition. 
The  ruling  idea  of  the  Ambassador's 
policy  was  to  make  a  demonstration 
of  our  power  near  the  capital  itself; 
but  the  Indian  mutiny  had  so  dimin> 
ished  his  disposable  force,  that  the 
whole  expedition  consisted  of  not 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the 
energy  of  Lord  Elgin  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  all  concerned  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  admiration ;  and  nowtliat 
our  hold  was  firmly  established  in 
the  great  city  of  Tientsin,  with  the 
grand  feeder  in  our  power  in  the 
shay)e  of  the  great  canal,  our  force 
received  the  desirable  augmentation 
of  the  gallant  69th,  and  a  message 
came  from  Qeneral  Straubenzee,  that 
if  more  were  required  he  was  pre- 
pared to  send  them.  The  result  is 
shortly  summed  up  by  Mr  Oliphant : 
"  In  a  word,  then^  the  policy  of  the 
allied  plenipotentiaries,  as  so  far  de- 
veloped, had  in  e£fect  placed  the  Em- 
peror in  their  grasp,  and  the  dynasty 
itself  at  their  mercy,  without  in  any 
way  endangering  the  European  com- 
munities at  the  ports,  or  even  dis- 
turbing their  trade.  It  was.  indeed, 
matter  for  congratulation  that  they 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  placing 
themselves  in  this  favourable  atti- 
tude, with  a  force  so  limited  and 
hampered,  and  under  such  adverse 
circumstances  generally.  It  may  be 
readily  imaging  that  the  five  weeks 
we  passed  at  Tientsin  formed  a  most 
cheerful  contrast  to  the  same  period 
spent  in  theGulf  ofPechelee.  There 
we  had  more  than  once  utterly  des- 
paired of  ultimate  success ;  now  we 
felt  that,  though  disappointed  in  our 
hopes  of  reaching  Pekin,  the  doubts 
and  anxieties  we  had  experienced 
would  probably  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  a  diplomatic  tri- 
umph." 

The  interesting  episode  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  mmous  Keying,  who 
displayed  such  skill  and  joluty  at 
the  Treaty  of  Nankin  in  1842  that 
fot  a  while  he  was  the  most  popular 
Ohinaman  who  had  ever  been  heard 
of  in  England,  relieves  the  dryness  of 
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political  details  with  a  little  romance. 
No  longer  the  tnree-bottle-man  of 
former  days.  Keying  had  sunk  into 
a  premature  old  age  under  the  weight 
of  the  disgrace  he  incurred  by  his 
yielding  to  the  barbarians  under 
Gough  and  Pottinger.  He  came  to 
Tientsin  as  unexpected  by  the  Com- 
missioners as  by  the  Ambassador ; 
and  although  he  was  endowed  with 
no  ostensible  office  or  authority,  a 
change  was  soon  perceived  in  the 
beaniu;  of  Kweiliang  and  Hwashana. 
Alas  for  poor  old  Keying— the  ar- 
chives found  in  the  yamun  of  the 
monster  Yeh  at  Canton  had  revealed 
certain  state  papers  which  opened 
Lord  Elgin's  eyes  to  the  duplicity  of 
the  new  arrival  He  declined  to  re- 
ceive his  visit  as  he' had  no  official 
rank,  and  confoimded  him  into  shame 
and  silence  by  making  Mr  Lay  read 
the  fatal  document  whue  he  sat  m  con- 
clave with  the  Commissioners.  The 
convicted  deceiver  was  strengthened 
more  than  ever,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  the  hostile  line  he  bad  adopted  to- 
wards the  b&rburians,  and  ms  voice 
was  still  for  war.  He  left  Tientsin  to 
convey  this  proposition  to  the  Em- 
peror, but  his  enemies  were  on  the 
watch.  He  was  ordered  not  to  ap- 
proach the  capital ;  and  the  ending  of 
the  poor  man's  story,  which  is  ad- 
miraDly  told^  is  that  he  was  con- 
demned to  DC  executed,  but  was 
allowed,  by  the  Imperial  clemency, 
to  die  by  his  own  hand. 

The  immediate  result  of  his  visit 
to  Tientsin  was  a  change  in  the  bear- 
ing of  the  inhabitants,  who  became 
insolent  and  defiant.  Two  of  our 
officers  were  insulted  in  the  street, 
and  the  gates  shut  by  an  infuriatea> 
mob  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
English.  The  walls,  however,  were 
scaled  by  three  or  tour  gentlemen, 
among  whom  was  Mr  Oliphant  him- 
self, and  the  townsmen  taken  in  rear. 
Marines  were  marched  in  with  bay- 
onets fixed— some  respectable  shop- 
keepers were  seized  as  hostages,  and 
a  liberal  allowance  of  kicks  and  buff- 
ets b^towed  on  the  rabble.  Polite- 
ness was  restored  by  these  new  teach- 
ers of  deportment,  and  the  war  spirit 
died  out  on  the  disappearance  of 
Keying.  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
keep  a  Chinaman  in  a  straightforward 
patn.    K  he  can  twist  and  turn,  he  is 
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sure  to  show  his  skill  in  trick  and 
tergiversation.  From  the  Emperor 
to  the  smallest  of  buttons,  wisdom 
seems  to  consist  in  deceit,  and  all 
Lord  £lfl;in's  natural  cleverness  was 
requiredto prevent  his  being  " done." 
'^AmoDg  the  ohkoses  in  the  British 
Treaty,  which  were  not  included  in  the 
other  treaties,  there  were  two  which 
were  most  pertinaciously  resisted  by  the 
Chinese  CommissionerB.  The  one  pro- 
vided that  the  British  Minister  in  China 
should  be  entitled  to  reside  permanently 
at  Pekin,  or  to  visit  it  occasionally  at 
the  option  of  the  British  Qovemment ; 
and  the  other,  that  British  subjects 
shotild  have  the  right  of  travelling  to  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  of  China  for  trading 

Surposes.  Having  failed  in  their  en- 
eavouri  to  induce  Lord  Elgin  to  recede 
ftt>m  these  demands,  the  Commissioners 
had  recourse  to  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
the  other  powers  then  at  Teintsin,  and 
begged  their  intervention  in  conveying 
to  Lord  Elgin  the  important  piece  of 
intellifenoe,  that  on  the  previous  dav  an 
Imperial  decree  had  been  received  from 
Pekin,  to  the  effect,  that  not  merely  de- 
gradation, but  decapitation,  would  be 
inflicted  upon  Kweiliang  and  Hwad^ana 
if  they  conceded  these  two  points. 

"  Whether  or  not  any  such  decree  had 
actually  been  received  was  problemati- 
cal; but  the  appeal  <»d  mtterieordiam 
was  difficult  to  resist,  more  particularly 
as  it  was  made  just  at  the  moment  that 
the  first  rumours  of  Keying*s  death 
reached  us.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Elgin, 
after  full  consideration,  resolved  to  adhere 
to  his  original  demands ;  and  upon  the 
morning  of  the  26th  he  authorised  Bir 
Bruce  to  communicate  his  determination 
to  the  Commissioners  in  peremptory 
terms,  believing  that  language  of  a  de- 
cided character  would  be  the  beet  pro- 
tection to  the  Commissioners  against  the 
Imperial  wrath,  which,  it  was  alleged, 
their  acquiescence  in  his  demands  would 
provoke. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge 
upon  the  motives  which  induced  the 
ijnbassador  to  exhibit  so  much  persist- 
ence, in  so  far  as  the  second  of  these 
demands  is  concerned.  The  commercial 
advantages  which  England  must  derive 
from  the  vast  extension  of  her  import 
and  export  trade  consequent  upon  the 
*  exphitatian*  of  the  interior  of  the 
Empire  by  her  merchants,  are  too  mani- 
fest to  require  elucidation." 

Lord  Ekpn.  indeed,  saw  reason  to 
recommena  the  non-residence  of  an 
ambassador  at  Pekin.  but  the  right  to 
use  this  privilege  ii  we  chose,  was 
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not  the  less  valuable  as  a  constituent 
part  of  the  agreement  It  was  the 
first  stop  towuds  introducing  China 
into  the  recognised  family  of  civilised 
nations,  and  feelers  were  put  forth  to 
Hwashana  to  discover  whether  he 
was  inclined  to  appear  at  the  Court 
of  England  as  representative  of  the 
Purple  Tube.  The  prosi>ect  seemed 
to  have  no  great  temptation  for  that 
sedate  and  imperturbable  old  aristo- 
crat, who  merely  said,  "If  the  Em- 
peror orders  me  to  go,  I  will  go: 
if  he  does  not  order  me  to  ffo,  I  will 
not  go."  Submission  was  the  badge 
of  all  the  tribe ;  and  as  the  Ambasui- 
dor  had  resolved  not  to  yield,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Commission- 
ers to  do  so.  A  day  was  therefore 
fixed  for  the  mgnature  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  embassy  proceeded  in  state 
to  the  former  place  of  rendezvous. 
The  great  operation  of  affixing  name 
and  seal  was  performed  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Oceanic  Influences,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  waited  onl]^  the 
ratification  of  the  Emperor  to  give  it 
force  in  all  its  clauses.  As  the  pro- 
cession returned  late  at  ni^ht,  they 
were  received  with  cheers  loud  and 
long  from  the  French  and  English 
ships  upon  the  river,  and  Admiral 
Rigaud  s  band  struck  up  the  National 
Anthem.  Baron  Gros  received  Lord 
Elgin  with  the  warmest  congratnlar 
tions,  and  all  the  anxieties  of  the 
previous  year  were  amplv  repaid  by 
the  termination  of  our  laboura  The 
French  went  through  the  same  cere- 
mony with  a  still  more  imposing  pro- 
cession, on  the  following  dav ;  and 
after  a  considerable  delay  ana  much 
chicaneiy  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  presented  an  insufficient 
ratification^  only  exchanging  it  for 
a  more  satisfactory  document  when 
demonstrations  were  made  of  a  re- 
currence to  military  force,  the  bar- 
barians took  a  calm  survey  of  their 
gains,  and  found  that  with  an  in- 
consiaerable  expense  of  life  and 
money  they  had  succeeded  in  everjr 

Soint ;  they  had  the  right  to  a  resi- 
ent  minister  at  Pekin,  and  to  tra- 
vel and  trade  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  Several  other  ports  were 
opened,  especially  the  valuable  har- 
bour of  New-chwang  in  Manchon- 
ria,  which  places  us  within  an  easy 
distance  or  the  Amoor.     But  per- 
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haps  the  most  valuable  stipulation 
was  that  which  converted  the  vari- 
able and  irritating  transport  dues 
into  a  fixed  payment  of  2^  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  all  imports  and  ex- 
ports. An  indemnity  for  losses  at 
Canton,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
of  £1,300,000,  is  prmcipally  usefid  as 
teaching  the  Chinese  tnat  a  quarrel 
with  Europeans  is  followed  by  a  bill 
of  costs. 

We  are  delighted,  however,  to  leave 
these  oflScial  details,  and  dwell  od  the 
livelier  features  of  the  book.  When 
the  author  is  left  to  his  own  discre- 
tion, we  scarcely  can  banish  the  idea 
that  we  are  reading  a  novel  of  life 
and  manners.  And  such  life,  and 
such  manners  !  so  perfectly  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  and  so  unmistak- 
ably true.  We  become  as  completely 
acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Hwashana,  for  instance,  as  wiUi  his 
features  by  his  daguerreotype  in 
the  first  volume.  The  nearest  ap- 
I>roach  to  his  features  and  expres- 
sion that  can  be  made  by  the  West- 
ern mind  is  to  imagine  a  drunken 
beadle,  drest  in  his  robes  of  office 
and  smoking  his  yard  of  clay,  with 
a  leer  in  his  eye  of  mingled  cun- 
ning and  stolidity.  His  co-mate 
and  brother  in  diplomacy,  Eweiliane, 
is  a  still  more  wonderful  example 
of  the  difference  between  Asia  and 
Europe.  Is  it  possible  that  that 
dull  countenance  and  fatuous  atti- 
tude represent  genius  and  talent  to 
the  spectator  in  Pekin,  while  in  Paris 
or  London  they  would  be  set  down 
as  indicative  of  the  lowest  develop- 
ment ?  £[ave  the  Chinese  an  oppo- 
site theory  of  physiognomy  rrom 
ours?  What  md  they  think  of 
the  faces  of  Poutiatine,  Elgin,  and 
Gros?  was  Elgin  slow  and  pnlegma- 
tic?  was  Gros  heavy  and  unideaed  ? 
was  Poutiatine  asleep?  andBeed  too 
profoundly  indolent  to  know  what 
was  going  on  1  Whatever  the  reply 
of  the  acute  physiognomists  of  PeRin 
may  be,  we  venture  to  answer  all 
these  questions  in  the  negative. 
Three  personages  more  wide-awake 
than  Poutiatine.  Beed,  and  Elgin 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  in  the 
law-list  of  any  nation.  Three  Is- 
raelitish  shentlemen  at  an  auction  of 
old  clothes  could  not  have  been  more 
obs^vant  of  each  other*s  motions,  or 
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readier  to  take  advantage  of  a  mo- 
mentary pause. 

No  sooner  were  the  guns  loaded 
to  salute  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  than 
the  Russian  and  American  suddenly 
put  on  all  steam  and  disappeared 
from  the  Gulf  of  Peohelee.   Fast  as 
a  thousand  horse  power  could  carry 
them,  they  bore  off  to  the  north-east. 
Lord  El^n  knew  by  instinct  what 
the  cunning  pair  were  after ;  and  as 
two  or  three  weeks  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  Commissioners  could  arrive 
to  settle  the  particulars  of  the  Treaty, 
he   suddenly  gave   orders  for  the 
Furious  to  keep  up  her  fires,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  Secretary,  started 
off  to  the  nearest  point  of  Japan. 
Over  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
smooth  sea,  full  of  expectation,  and 
rejoicing  at  their  escape  from  Shang- 
hai, like  noisy  children  just  let  loose 
from  school,  the  Embassy  steamed  in  a 
few  hours,  and  anchored  within  sight 
of  the  city  of  Nagasaki    A  more 
astonishing  revelation  of  manners 
and  customs  awaited  them  here  than 
in  the  Flowery  Land.    The  dust  and 
ashes  of  Pompeii  were  not  a  more 
complete   bar  to   the   curiosity  of 
visitors  than    the    isolation     and 
exclusiveness  of  Japan.    For  many 
generations    the  ■  wnole    of    those 
prodigious  islands  lay  hidden  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  except  a  small 
portion  of   the   coast,  where   the 
Dutch  were  allowed  to   settle,  on 
condition  of  being  treated  like  con- 
victs, and  locked  up  when  their  daily 
task  was  done.  The  Dutch,  who  have 
achieved  a  sort  of  liberty  at  home, 
show  an  innate  aptitude  for  slavery 
abroad.     There  is  no  cruelty  they 
will  not  commit,  no  insult  they  will 
not  endure,  for  tne  sake  of  a  lucrative 
trade ;  and  the  Japanese  may  be  for- 
given for  the  low  opinion  they  enter- 
tained of  the  Europeans,  when  they 
formed  it  upon  their  knowledge  of 
the  crawling  apostates  of  Rotterdam. 
A  town  so  regular  in  its  architecture 
and  scrupulously  clean,  inhabited  by 
a  population  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
was  a  strange  and  delightful  sight 
to  the  party  on  board  the  Furious, 
who  haa  been  disgusted  so  long  with 
the  ugliness  and  insolence  of  the 
Chinese.  Excursions  were  made  into 
the  city.    The  country  all  round  was 
a  fairy  scene  of  pictnresqueness  and 
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beauty ;  bat  Lord  Elgin  was  not  so 
absorbed  as  the  junior  suite  in  the 
contemplation  of  ladies  and  land- 
scapes. He  led  the  way  on  the  5th 
of  August  towards  Simoda.  Some- 
thing was  on  his  mind  :  and  on 
going  on  shore  to  return  the  visit  of 
the  American  ConsiU,  Mr  Harris,  he 
learned  that  his  suspicions  weTe  not 
nnfounded.  The  Powhattan  had 
arrived  some  time  before  with  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  Takoo 
Forts,  and  the  compulsory  arrange- 
ment of  Tientsin.  "See,  said  Mr 
Harris  to  the  authorities  at  Yedo — 
"see  what  we  of  the  West  can  do  : 
we  can  knock  the  celestial  realm 
into  never-ending  smash,  so  I  will 
trouble  you  to  sign  this  little  treaty." 
The  treaty,  favourable  beyond  the 
expectations  of  Washington,  and  al- 
together refused  to  the  request  of 
Mr  Donker  Ourtius,  the  Dutch 
envoy,  who  had  asked  for  it  previous 
to  tne  forcing  of  the  Peiho,  was 
signed  without  a  word,  and  the  mere 
echo  of  the  cannonade  by  France 
and  England  had  been  utilised  by 
our  Yankee  brothers  without  loss  of 
time.  Nevertheless,  a  kinder  or 
manlier  friend  than  Mr  Harris  no 
Englishman  ever  could  boast.  He 
lent  Lord  Elgin  his  interpreter,  Mr 
Hewskin,  ana  with  this  mvaluable 
addition  to  his  company  the  Ambas- 
sador speedily  went  on.  Besides  the 
Furious,  commanded  by  Sherard 
Osbom.  whose  name  is  a  c^uarantee 
for  dashing  enterprise  and  talent  of 
various  kinds,  the  voyase  was  made 
by  the  Retribution,  unaer  the  skil- 
ful sailor  Captain  Lee,  and  "The 
Yacht'' 

This  yacht,  blazing  with  paint  and 
gilding,  beautiful  in  her  mould,  and 

?[uick  as  a  greyhound  in  motion,  was 
ar  the  most  valuable  ship  in  the 
squadron.  Not  that  it  could  light, 
or  run  down  a  war-junk,  or  perform 
any  astonishing  feat  in  war— but  it 
was  Lord  Elgiirshope  in  all  his  diffi- 
cultiea  If  the  port-master  of  Na^ 
saki  ms^'estically  waved  the  intrusive 
squadron  away  from  the  inner  part 
01  the  harbour,  the  Ambassador  made 
a  gracious  bow  in  return,  but  con- 
tinued his  career,  all  in  consequence 
of  the  yacht  At  Simoda,  digmtaries 
of  all  ranks  and  qualities  besought 
him  to  proceed  no  farther^  but  to 
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deliver  his  message  then  and  there  : 
but  Lord  Elgin  resolutely  persistea 
in  shaping  his  course  for  Yedo,  and 
all  in  consequence  of  the  yacht.  The 
yacht  had  been  sent  as  a  present  from 
the  Queen  of  England  to  the  Emperor 
of  Japan,  and  nothing  should  pre- 
vent the  loyal  and  ol^ient  Envoy 
from  delivering  his  royal  mistress  s 
token  of  frienoship  and  respect  into 
the  hands  of  the  Tycoon  himself. 
Away  then  for  Yedo  screwed  the 
joyous  flotilla,  and  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  reclamations  of  the  au- 
thorities of  a  place  called  Uraga,  who  • 
shouted,  prayed,  and  signalled  the 
expedition  to  stop,  rounded  a  point 
towards  the  haroour  of  Eanagawa, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  saw  the  Russian  squadron,  with 
the  indefatigable  Poutiatine  on  board  I 
This  diplomatist  unfortunately  had  na 
yacht  to  present  to  the  Tycoon,  and 
remained  at  anchor  as  requested  by 
the  Japanese ;  but  what  could  Lord 
Elgin  do  ?  could  he  leave  the  yacht 
in  the  hands  of  strangers  ?  could  he 
idlow  the  yacht  out  of  his  sight  till 
it  had  reached  its  destination!  what 
if  the  Emperor  never  should  get  the 
yacht  1  if  anything  should  happen  to 
the  yacht )  It  was  so  evident  that  he 
must  take  the  yacht  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  Yedo,  that  Poutiatine  himself 
must  have  seen  the  cruel  necessity 
the  English  were  under  of  showing 
their  flajgs  and  port-holes  to  the  im- 
perial city,  which  rose  with  great 
statelinessat  the  upper  end  of  the 
bay:  and  for  this  purpose  (and  to 
hand  over  the  yacht  in  proper  form) 
they  came  to  anchor  about  three 
miles  from  the  shore. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  likened  to 
the  rest  of  Mr  (Jliphant's  story  of 
Japan,  except  the  voyages  of  Sinbad 
the  Sailor.  Compared,  mde«d,  to  the 
appearance  and  habits  of  Yedo,  some 
of  the  revelations  of  that  veracious 
chronicler  are  flat  and  insipid.  It  is 
a  city,  the  size  of  an  ordinary  princi- 
pdity.  cleaner  than  a  Dutch  village, 
mmisned  with  almost  all  the  appli- 
ances of  the  highest  modem  science, 
and  yet  discarding  many  of  the  notions 
which  with  us  are  considered  the  first 
elements  of  civilisation.  Those  in  the 
lower  ranks  believe  themselves  to  be 
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loins,  and  another  across  the  nose. 
Women,  especially  at  Nagasaki,  per- 
form their  ablations  in  tubs  upon  the 
public  street,  with  the  air  oi  being 
Dianas  eiyoyinji;  the  bath  in  some 
secluded  fountam.  Horses  are  shod 
with  immense  rolls  of  straw,  and 
have  their  tails  carefulk  enveloped 
in  ba£S.  One  district  of  the  capital 
is  inhabited  by  three  hundred  and 
sixty  princes,  each  with  a  house  of  the 
size  of  a  public  hospital,  which  he  is 
forced  to  occupy  for  six  months  in 
each  year,  and  to  leave  his  wife  and 
children  to  inhabit  for  the  other  six, 
during  which  he  is  obliged  to  reside 
on  his  vast  estates.  La^es  naturally 
favoured  with  tolerable  features  are 
condemued  b^  an  inexorable  custom 
to  pull  out  their  eyebrows  and  blacken 
their  teeth  the  moment  they  marry, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
them  so  hideous  to  other  men  that 
the  most  Othello -like  of  husbands 
has  no  occasion  to  be  jealous.  And  all 
this  city^  and  the  great  empire  in  all 
its  details,  are  ruled  over  by  two 
chiefs — a  Spiritual  and  a  Temporal 
kin^—with  the  principle  of  duality 
carried  through  all  the  inferior 
gradea  Eveiy  official  has  a  double, 
bound  to  observe  and  report  on  all 
his  actions ;  every  person  whatever 
being  obliged  to  give  an  accoimt  of 
somebody  else ;  so  that  the  Siamese 
Twins  ou^ht  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duce of  this  land  of  inse|)arable  du- 
plicates, where  the  combined  titles 
of  "E^n  and  Kincardine**  were 
naturally  concluded  to  belong  to  the 
Ambassador  in  esse,  and  the  "  other 
man,**  who  never  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

For  all  these  details,  and  a  hundred 
more,  we  must  refer  the  Hindbads 
of  the  time  to  the  narrative  itself. 
Thej  will  hear  more  wonderftd  things 
than  astonished  the  ears  of  that  most 
fortunate  of  the  porters  of  Bagdad. 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  following 
passage  has  slipt,  by  some  chance, 
out  of  the  Arabian  Nights  ?  "  It  is 
an  ordinary  thing  for  one  of  these 
nrinces  to  parade  the  country  with  a 
force  of  some  thousauds  of  men. 
When  we  remember  that  all  these  fol- 
lowers have  to  be  lodged  on  the  pre- 
mises of  their  chief,  and  that  toere 
are  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  these 
dignitaries,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
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their  residences  are  necessarily  ca- 
pacious, and  cover  a  veiy  great  extent 
of  ground.  To  judge  from  the  noble 
trees  we  observed  rising  above  the 
walls,  spacious  j)leasure  -  grounds 
must  be  enclosed  within  them.  The 
handsomest  palace  I  observed  in 
Yedo  was  that  belonging  to  Prince 
Achi,  situated  on  the  steep  side  of  a 
hilL  The  sates  were  tastefully  orna- 
mented ;  tne  walls  surmounted  by 
trellis-work,  and  numerous  magni- 
ficent plane  and  other  trees  drooped 
over  them  into  the  street,  temptme 
one  to  explore,  if  possible,  the  sacrea 
precincts.  Occasionally,  in  the  course 
of  our  explorations  of  the  city,  we 
met  men  of  rank  riding  along  one  of 
these  silent  streets,  their  retinue  tak- 
ing up  almost  its  entire  length,  con- 
sisting, as  usual,  of  men  carrying 
badges  on  long  poles— the  insignia 
of  tne  rank  of  their  lord— umbrellas 
in  bags  and  lacquered  portmanteaus. 
When  a  great  man  wishes  to  move 
about  incognito,  his  retinue  is  not 
decreased,  but  these  badges  of  his 
rank  are  packed  up  in  the  aforesaid 
portmanteaus.** 

IfSchezerazade  had  had  such  a  start- 
ing-point for  an  adventure^  we  should 
have  had  an  interior  view  of  the 
palace  of  Prince  Achi  as  minute  as 
of  the  bridal  chamber  of  Bedreddin 
Hassan  of  Balsora.  But  the  outside 
views  are  perhaps  enough;  for  the 
contrasts  between  the  proofs  of  civi- 
lisation and  barbarism,  which  en- 
counter you  on  every  side,  have  the 
interest  of  the  first  and  last  volumes 
of  a  national  history  fused  into  one. 
It  is  as  if  the  Druids  on  Salisbury 
Plain  were  contemporary  with  Dir 
Milman.  We  have  spectacles,  teles- 
copes, cannon,  steam-boats,  fire-es- 
capes, policemen,  and  special  con- 
stables; and  at  the  same  time  we 
have  a  privileged  race  of  dogs,  whom 
it  is  a  capital  crime  to  kill,  who 
rollick  about  the  town,  fat  ana  com- 
fortable, with  no  particular  owner, 
but  all  the  world  for  their  friend ; 
who  are  fed  and  caressed  while  they 
are  in  health,  and  conveyed  to  spa- 
cious hospitals,  built  for  their  accom- 
modation, when  they  are  ill.  We 
have  a  manner  of  settling  a  **  crisis  " 
in  political  affairs,  which  would  make 
a  cnange  of  ministrr  a  more  serious 
occurrence  than   tne  mere  loss  of 
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office.  When  the  Tycoon  diflFers 
from  his  administration,  the  case  is 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood.  If  they  de- 
cide against  the  Emperor,  he  imme- 
diately abdicates  the  throne.  If  they 
decide  against  the  cabinet,  the  mem- 
bers instantly  retire  to  a  private 
a]3artmeDt,  and  rip  up  their  Dowels 
with  a  knife.  The  population  tattoo 
their  skins  with  the  most  fantastic 
configurations,  and  yet  the  poorest  of 
them  can  read,  and  all  are  very  fond 
of  books. 

Luncheons  and  dinners  ran  their 
jovial  course,  and  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Empire  became  devoted  to  ham 
and  champagne.  They  entered  into 
our  habits  with  the  utmost  faci- 
lity, and  behaved  with  a  polite- 
ness worthy  of  Mayfair.  When 
they  understood  that  toasts  in  our 
country  were  received  with  all  the 
honours,  they  *'  roared  and  shouted  " 
at  the  name  of  the  Queen  and  their 
Emperor,  as  if  they  had  been  in  the 
London  Tavern.  One  enthusiastic 
Oommissioner,  determining  to  show  a 
greater  acquaintance  with  Western 
practices  than  the  rest,  availed  him- 
self of  a  moment  of  profound  silence 
to  start  up  and  utter  a  succession  of 
cheers,  with  neither  introduction  nor 
explanation.  But  when  two  weeks 
were  come  and  gone,  and  the  articles 
of  the  Treaty  were  agreed  on,  a  cere- 
monious meeting  was  held,  and  the 
signatures  attached.  Then  Lord 
Elgin  bethought  him  of  the  yacht ; 
and  that  handsome  craft  was  offi- 
cially surrendered  to  the  Japanese 
flag.  Salutes  echoed  from  all  the  ships 
and  castles,  and  with  many  kind 
recollections  of  the  interesting  people 
and  beautiful  country,  the  vessels 
steamed  out  of  the  bay,  and  direct<^ 
their  course  once  more  to  the  hateful 
Shanghai  and  treacherous  Chinese. 
Mr  Oliphant  sums  up  the  prospects 
of  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
enormous  population  of  Japan,  by  a 
caution,  that  success  depends  upon 
the  foreign  merchants  themselves. 
Caution  and  forbearance  are  required 
in  our  firat  transactions  with  a  people 
so  sensitive,  and  who  have  been  shut 
up  for  so  many  hundred  years  from 
all  knowledge  of  the  outer  world. 
Their  resources  are  immense  in  all 
the  main  articles  of  commerce.  They 
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have  mines  of  coal  and  metal,  and 
all  the  products  of  a  land  thi^  or 
four  times  the  size  of  the  British 
Isles— silk,  camphor,  vegetable  oil, 
and  vegetable  wax,  cotton,  wool,  ship- 
timber,  bread-stuffs,  rice,  paddy, 
steam-machinery,  tin,  lead,  and  raw 
silk.  In  return  they  want  all  that 
England  can  supply  or  carry.  If  we 
only  keep  them  in  good-humour,  and 
abstain  from  offending  their  tastes 
and  interest,  by  the  violence  and  bru- 
tal insolence  of  our  crews,  the  trade 
in  a  few  years  may  be  one  of  the 
largest  we  enjoy ;  and  the  Treaty  of 
Yedo  be  looked  back  on  as  a  start- 
ing-point of  happiness  and  prosperity 
to  Doth  the  peoples. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  natural 
dislike  entertained  for  the  celestial 
monstrosities  of  Canton  and  Takoo 
may  have  unconsciously  given  Mr 
Oliphant  a  bias  in  favour  of  their 
neighbours,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  Japan  ;  but  the  facts  related,  and 
the  capital  illustrations  with  which 
the  volumes  are  supplied,  bear  out 
his  highest  encomiums.  The  fairy 
tale  closes  with  the  last  look  we  get 
of  Nagasaki,  and  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  land  of  commonplace 
realities,  where  we  resume  our  rela- 
tions with  the  old  Commissioners 
Hwashana  and  Eweiliang^  with  the 
addition  of  two  other  officials  of  the 
names  of  Ming  and  Twan.  When 
all  the  points  were  settled,  and  the 
Treaty,  with  the  additional  articles, 
was  formally  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered. Lord  Elgin  concluded  his 
Chinese  mission  with  an  expedition 
up  the  Yang-tse-Eiang.  Though  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  experiences  of  the  AmbaMadoi^ 
involving  fights  with  the  rebels  and 
strandings  on  rocks,  with  other 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
we  must  bring  the  papjer  to  a  close. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  this  brief 
compendiumtoshowofwhat  materials 
the  work  consists.  It  will  in  all  pro- 
bability provoke  discussion  on  the 
topic  so  uppermost  in  the  public  mind 
—the  best  method  of  bringing  the  per- 
petual jarrings  between  the  halt-in- 
fantine civilisation  of  China  and  the 
ordinary  rights  of  nations  to  a  final 
and  satisfactory  close.  These  vol- 
umes will  furnish  materials  for  the 
supporters  of  all  the  various  opinions 
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now  afloat  on  the  way  to  recover  the  less  enterprising,  who  would  content 
prestige  with  which  Lord  Elgin  sur-  themselves  with  the  permanent  oceu- 
rounded  the  English  name,  from  its  pation  of  Nankin.  Our  ^reat  revenge 
temporary  loss  by  the  failure  at  hath  stomach  for  them  all ;  and  with 
Takoo  ;  for  though  Mr  Oliphant  the  aid  of  a  French  army,  and  all  the 
persistently  and  consistently  main-  nations  of  the  West  looking  on,  we 
tains  the  original  idea  of  his  chief,  see  no  cause  to  despair  of  so  uniting 
that  operations,  to  be  successful,  these  conflicting  opinions  that  the 
must  be  within  the  walls  of  Pekin,  supporters  of  each  may  be  able  to 
his  descriptions  of  the  country— the  say,  "  I  told  you  how  it  would 
desolation  and  disuse  of  the  Grand  be  : "  **  The  bombardment  of  the 
CuuJ,  the  nature  of  the  ground  be-  seaboard  did  it  ;'*  "  The  seizure  of 
tween  Tientsin  and  the  capital,  and  Nankin  did  it ;  **  ^*  You  would  never 
the  frightful  character  of  the  climate  have  done  anything  if  you  had  not 
— ^leave  ample  room  and  verge  enough  taken  possession  of  the  capital" 
for  the  advocates  of  a  repetition  of  Whidiever  of  these  courses  is  pur- 
former  successful  efforts,  of  a  general  sued,  or  if  all  of  them  are  tried  toge- 
display  of  power  along  the  wnole  of  ther,  we  can  only  say  with  Shakes- 
the  Chinese  coast,  carrying  the  suf-  peare,  "  If  'twere  done  when  'tis 
ferings  of  war  into  tne  maritime  done^  then  'twere  well  it  were  done 
towns ;  and  of  those  more  careM  or  quickly.^* 


ST    STEPHEN'a 
PART  THIBD. 

While  States  yet  flourish,  from  the  soil  unseen 
Mounts  up  the  sap  which  gives  the  leaf  its  green- 
Mounts  and  descends  through  each  expanding  shoot. 
And  knits  the  soaring  summit  to  the  root 

Thus,  till  the  life-spring  of  a  race  expires. 
The  land  brings  forth  the  great  men  it  requires ; 
Duly  as  Nature,  with  returning  springs, 
Renews  the  crowns  of  her  own  forest  kings. 

And  Pitt  and  War  are  past ;  a  gentler  time ; 
Peace  on  the  world,  and  Canning  in  his  prime. 
Beautiful  shape,  if  lesser  than  the  men 
Who  overshadowed  his  young  growth — what  then  1 
Those  tall  old  giants  now  were  out  of  place — 
Politer  days  need  elegance  and  grace  : 
Of  lesser  stature,  but  of  comelier  form, 
He  rides  no  whirlwind,  he  directs  no  storm ; 
But  storms  and  whirlwinds  are  not  in  the  air ; 
Consult  the  glass— Slight  Changes,  Showery,  Fair ! 
The  Throne  and  Altar  safe  from  Paine  and  Clootz ; 
In  times  so  civil,  giants  would  be  brutes. 
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Thougli  then,  the  Many  were,  in  fact,  the  Few ; 
Some  *  liberal  doctrines'  are  dificussed,  'tis  true — 
Commercial  Freedom, — not  at  once  too  much, 
But  that  which  Huskisson  receives  as  such ; 
Emancipation, — ^not  as  yet  in  reach. 
But  still  a  glorious  question— for  a  speech ; 
Keform  in  Parliament,— a  coarse  affront 
To  common  sense— the  rubbish  of  a  Hunt : 
Over  such  themes,  all  telling,  urgent  none, 
Skimm*d  with  rare  wit  Etona's  brilliant  son. 

Mark  well  his  time,  or  else  the  man  you  wrong — 
To  times  of  danger  earnest  men  belong : 
Is  the  sea  boisterous — ^must  the  stohn  be  braved  1 
All  hands  to  work,  the  vessel  shall  be  saved : 
Are  waves  becalmed— spreads  tamely  safe  the  way  1 
The  captain  treats  the  sailors  to  a  play. 

Burke  spoke  for  abstracts  in  the  good  and  fit, 
Fox  for  all  humankind,  for  England  Pitt ; 
None  of  those  causes  much  required  defence 
When  Canning  culled  his  flowers  of  eloquence ; 
Each  of  the  three  had  self-esteem  and  pride — 
Canning  had  these,  and  vanity  beside ; 
And  (though  no  mind  less  false  or  insincere) 
Schemed  for  the  gaze,  and  plotted  for  the  cheer. 
Thus  while  beneath  a  weakness  which,  we  own. 
The  noblest  natures  have  as  largely  known, 
Courage  and  honour  dwelt  immovable. 
His  charming  genius  missed  the  master-spell — 
A  vague  distrust  pursued  his  glittering  way, 
And  feared  self-seeking  in  that  self-display. 
EVn  in  his  speeches,  at  this  distance  read. 
Much  finely  thought  seems  superfinely  said ; 
Something  theatric,  which  the  admirer  damps, 
Smells— of  the  lamp  1  no,  scholar ;  of  the  lamps ! 

Read  him  not,  *tis  unfair ;  behold  him  rise ; 
And  hear  him  speak !— the  House  all  ears  and  eyes ; 
His  one  sole  rival — Brougham — has  just  sate  down, 
Closing  a  speech  that  might  have  won  the  crown, 
If  English  Members  took  their  oaths  by  Styx, 
And  the  Whig  front  bench  were  the  Athenian  Pnyx. 
Canning  is  up !  the  beautiful  bright  face  1 
The  front  of  power,  the  attitude  of  grace ! 
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Now  every  gesture  in  decorous  rest, 
Now  sweeps  the  action,  now  dilates  the  crest ; 
And  the  voice,  clear  as  a  fife's  warlike  thrill. 
Rings  through  the  lines,  half  dulcet  and  half  shrilL 
Fair  was  his  nature,  judged  by  its  own  laws ; 
Say  it  coquets  to  win  the  gaze  it  draws — 
Views  every  strife  in  which  its  lance  it  wields 
More  as  gay  lists  than  solemn  battle-fields — 
Sports  in  bright  pastime  with  its  own  high  powers, 
And  tricks  out  serious  laurel  with  slight  flowers ; — 
Granted,  yet  still,  when  candidly  surveyed. 
The  jouster*s  art  is  not  the  huckster's  trade ; 
And  love  of  praise  is  not  the  lust  of  gain ; 
And  at  the  worst,  repeat  it,  he  was  vain. 

But  what  rich  life — ^what  energy  and  glow ! 
Cordial  to  friend,  and  chivalrous  to  foe ! 
Concede  all  foibles  harshness  would  reprove ; 
And  what  choice  attributes  remain  to  love ! 

See  him  the  Arthur  of  his  dazzling  ring- 
Wit's  various  knighthood  roimd  its  poet-king ; 
Each  from  the  chief,  whose  genius  types  a  race. 
Catching  some  likeness  in  reflected  grace. 
Wabd,  with  coy  genius  critically  fine, 
Afraid  to  warm,  yet  studying  rules  to  shine, 
Neat  in  an  eloquence  of  words  well  placed — 
A  trim  town-garden,  in  the  best  trim  taste. 
Gbaih?,  linking  powers  the  readiest  and  most  rare, 
With  one  wise  preference  for  an  easy  chair ; 
Deliberate  Hxtskisson,  with  front  austere 
Lit  into  sunshine  by  the  laugh  of  Fbbbb  ; 
Accomplished  Wblleslet,  equally  at  home 
In  Ind  or  Hellas,  Westminster  or  Rome, 
Vigorous  in  action,  elegant  in  speech. 
Scholar  and  statesman,  Laelius-like  in  each ; 
Supreme  in  that  which  Cicero  calls  *  The  Urbane ; '  * 
Graceful  as  Canning,  and  perhaps  as  vain. 

In  stalwart  contrast,  large  of  heart  and  frame, 
Destined  for  power,  in  youth  more  bent  on  fame, 
Sincere,  yet  deeming  half  the  world  a  sham, 
Mark  the  rude  handsome  manliness  of  Lamb  ! 

♦  Cic,  Brutui,  46. 
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Hone  then  foresaw  hia  rise ;  eVn  now  but  few 
Guess  right  the  man  so  many  thought  they  knew ; 
Gossip  accords  him  attributes  like  these — 
A  sage  good-humour  based  on  love  of  ease, 
A  mind  that  most  things  undisturVdly  weighed, 
Nor  deemed  their  metal  worth  the  clink  it  made. 
Such  was  the  man,  in  part,  to  outward  show ; 
Another  man  lay  coUed  from  sight  below — 
As  mystics  tell  us  that  this  fleshly  form 
Enfolds  a  subtler  which  escapes  the  worm, 
And  is  the  true  one  which  the  Maker's  breath 
Quickened  from  dust,  and  privileged  from  death. 
His  was  a  restless,  anxious  intellect ; 
Eager  for  truth,  and  pining  to  detect ; 
Each  ray  of  light  that  mind  can  cast  on  soul, 
Chequering  its  course,  or  shining  from  its  goal. 
Each  metaphysic  doubt — each  doctrine  dim — 
Hato  or  Pusey— had  delight  for  him. 
His  mirth,  though  genial,  came  by  fits  and  starts— 
The  man  was  moumfrd  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 
Oft  would  he  sit  or  wander  forth  alone ; 
Sad— why )  I  know  not ;  was  it  ever  known) 
Tears  came  with  ease  to  those  ingenuous  eyes — 
A  Terse,  if  noble,  bade  them  nobly  rise. 
Hear  him  discourse,  you*d  think  he  scarcely  felt ; 
No  heart  more  flBunle  to  arouse  or  melt ; 
High  as  a  knight's  in  some  Castilian  lay. 
And  tender  as  a  sailoi^s  in  a  play. 

Thus  was  the  Being  with  his  human  life 
At  yarianoe— noiseless,  for  he  veiled  the  strife ; 
The  Being  serious,  gentle,  shy,  sincere. 
The  life  St  Stephen's,  and  a  Court's  career ; 
Trained  first  in  salons  gay  with  rou6  wits. 
And  light  with  morals  the  reverse  of  Pitt'& 
As  England's  chief,  let  others  judge  his  claim. 
And  strike  just  balance  between  praise  and  blame ; 
I  from  the  Minister  draw  forth  the  man. 
Such  as  I  saw  before  his  power  began. 
And  glancing  o'er  the  noblest  of  our  time, 
Who  won  the  heights  it  wears  out  life  to  climb. 
On  that  steep  table-land  which,  viewed  afar. 
Appears  so  proud  a  neighbour  of  the  star. 
And,  reach'd,  presents  dead  levels  in  its  rise 
More  dimm'd  than  valleys  are  hj  vapouiy  skies. 
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I  mark  not  one  concealing  from  mankind 
A  laiger  nature  or  a  lovelier  mind, 
Or  leaving  safer  from  his  own  gay  langh 
That  faith  in  good  which  is  the  soq1*s  best  half. 

There,  formed  to  please,  young  Temple  we  behold— 
Young  for  the  man  who  never  will  be  old — 
Most  grao'd  disciple  in  that  school  of  thought 
And  style  which  Canning  rather  led  than  taught ; 
The  Eclectic  School  of  thought,  which  flirts  with  many. 
Too  worldly-wise  to  wed  itself  to  any ; 
Free  as  it  lists  to  differ  or  agree 
With  Locke  or  Leibnitz  as  the  case  may  be; 
Its  change  no  sect  can  inconsistent  call ; 
It  shares  with  each  enough  to  club  with  all 
The  style — that  lifts  the  subject  into  play, 
Now  firmly  grasps  it,  and  now  jerks  away : 
When  some  keen  argument  would  foil  reply, 
The  fencer  swerves,  and  lets  the  thrust  go  by — 
Cries  with  a  smile,  "  But  empty  air  you  pierce," 
Turns  the  quick  wrist,  and  presto  I— pinks  in  tierce. 
To  school  and  style — ^to  all  he  takes  from  art — 
Temple  adds  natural  charm ;  he  has  a  heart ; 
He  lets  you  mark  its  swell,  and  hear  its  beat ; 
From  yours  it  takes,  to  yours  returns  the  heat ; 
Without  a  mask  it  looks  forth  from  his  face, 
Gives  to  each  mode  a  vivifying  grace ; 
Bluster  seems  spirit,  and  a  trivial  jest 
The  cordial  burst  of  sunshine  in  the  breast. 
Worthy  of  love,  in  him  is  never  viewed 
The  statesman's  vulgarest  vice,  ingratitude : 
Whate*er  the  means  by  which  he  seeks  his  end. 
He  ne'er  to  Fortune  sacrificed  a  friend. 

Behind  this  light  group,  scholarlike,  yet  gay. 
Stands  thy  pale  shade,  mysterious  Castlebeaqh  ! 
Note  that  harmonious  tragic  mask  of  face. 
Rigid  in  marble  stillness ;  not  a  trace 
In  that  close  lip,  so  bland,  and  yet  so  cold — 
In  that  smooth  brow,  so  narrow,  yet  so  bold. 
Of  fancy,  passion,  or  the  play  of  mind ; 
But  Fate  has  pass'd  there,  and  has  lefl  behind 
The  imperial  look  of  one  who  rules  mankind. 
They  much,  in  truth,  mieyudge  him,  who  explain 
His  graceless  language  by  a  witless  brain. 
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So  finn  his  purpose,  so  resolved  his  will, 

It  almost  seemed  a  craft  to  speak  so  ill— 

As  i^  like  Cromwell,  flashiDg  towards  his  end 

Through  cloudy  verbiage  none  could  comprehend. 

Subtle  and  keen  as  some  old  Florentine, 

And  as  relentless  in  disguised  design. 

But  courteous  with  his  Erin*s  native  ease, 

And  strengthening  sway  by  culturing  arts  that  please ; 

Stately  in  quiet  high-bred  self-esteem. 

Fair  as  the  Lovelace  of  a  lady's  dream. 

Fearless  in  look,  in  thought,  in  word,  and  deed — 

These  gifts  may  fail  to  profit  States !— Agreed ; 

But  when  men  have  them,  States  they  always  lead. 

And  much  in  him,  as  Time  shall  melt  away 

The  mists  which  dim  all  names  too  near  our  day. 

Shall  stand  forth  large ;  far  ends  in  Pitt's  deep  thought, 

Bj  him,  if  rudely,  were  securely  wrought ; 

And  though,  trained  early  in  too  harsh  a  school. 

He  guessed  not  how  the  needfUl  bonds  of  rule 

Become  the  safer  when  the  cautious  hand. 

As  grofrs  a  people,  lets  its  swathes  expand. 

He  served,  confirmed,  enlarged  his  country's  sway ; 

Ireland  forgives  him  not— Three  Kingdoms  may. 

There  is  an  eloquence  which  aims  at  talk— 
A  muse,  though  wingM,  that  prefers  to  walk ; 
Its  easy  graces  so  content  the  eye, 
You*d  fear  to  lose  it  if  it  sought  to  fly ; 
light  and  yet  vigorous,  fearless  yet  well-bred. 
As  once  it  moved  in  Tiernby's  aiiy  tread. 
Carelessly,  as  a  wit  about  the  town 
Chats  at  your  table  some  huge  proser  down. 
He  lounged  into  debate,  just  touch'd  a  foe, — 
'  Laughter  and  cheers  '—A  touch,  sir  ?  what  a  blow ! 
Declaiming  never ;  with  a  placid  smile 
He  bids  you  wonder  why  you  are  so  vile ; 
One  hand  politely  pointing  out  your  crime. 
The  other— in  his  pocket  all  the  time. 

Many  since  then  affect  that  easy  way — 
The  Conversational  *s  the  vogue  to-day ; 
But  ease,  the  surest  sign  of  strength  in  men. 
Is  to  the  oration  hard  as  to  the  pen. 
That  talk  which  art  as  eloquence  admits 
Must  be  the  talk  of  thinkers  and  of  wits— 
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A  living  stream,  which  breaks  from  golden  mines, 
And  by  its  overflow  reveals  their  signs, 
And  not  the  wish-wash  that,  from  five  to  eight, 
LagS)  in  small  Leth^  through  the  dead  debate. 

Who  rises  now,  with  an  audacious  grace  ? 
What  tall  pre-Adam  of  our  trousered  race, 
Breech*d  and  top-booted,— the  revered  costume 
Which  Gilray  gave  our  grandsires  in  their  bloom  1 
And  hark !  he  speaks ;  you  cheer  him,  yet  you  find 
His  dress  is  less  old-fashioned  than  his  mind. 
Fine,  nervous,  sturdy,  free-bom  British— rant ; 
Well,  pass  the  word,  some  fustian,  but  not  cant. 
No  new  sham-bitters  froth  that  heady  scorn. 
But  hot  old  amber  brewed  by  Parson  Home. 
Sincere  if  wayward,  thoroughbred  if  bold. 
Survey  the  well-bom  demagogue  of  old  ; 
Too  rich  to  bribe,  and  much  too  proud  for  power. 
And  as  to  fear— a  fico  for  the  Tower ! 
In  youth  more  popular  than  Fox ;  in  age. 
When  BuEDBTT  spoke,  few  actors  more  the  rage. 
None  gifted  more  to  please  the  eye  and  ear, 
The  form  so  comely  and  the  voice  so  clear. 
Pittas  surly  squires  resigned  their  port,  and  ran 
To  hear  the  dangerous  but  large-acred  man ; 
And  trimmers  shrank  into  yet  smaller  space. 
Awed  by  such  soom  of  tyranny  and  place. 

Some  speak  above  their  knowledge,  some  below  ; 
What  Burdett  knew  (not  much),  he  let  you  know ; 
His  speech  ran  over  each  ^olian  chord, 
So  vaguely  pleasing  that  it  never  bored. 
Nor  was  it  mde ;  whatever  fear  it  woke 
In  breasts  patrician,  a  patrician  spoke ; 
And  if  no  lettered  stores  it  could  display, 
Still  over  letters  it  would  pause  and  play, 
Surprise  an  elegance,  conceive  a  trope. 
And  pose  logicians  with  a  line  from  Pope. 

Or  young  or  old,  no  patriot  more  alone- 
Whigs  claim  him  not,  and  Radicals  disown. 
Te  modem  liberal  Benthamitic  crew. 
Nought  had  that  Gracchus  in  top-boots  with  you ! 
Talk  not  to  him  of  moral  revolutions, 
Of  normal  schools,  mechanics*  institutions; 
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The  heads  of  valiant  freemen  should  be  thick — 
Your  puny  scholar  scarce  can  stand  a  brick. 
Talk  not  of  means  against  intimidation, 
And  secret  votes  to  womanise  the  nation ; 
Freemen  are  those  who,  every  threat  defying. 
Fight  to  the  poll  while  cabbage-stalks  are  flying. 

With  what  amaze  the  stout  old  rebel  saw 
His  Irish  rival  break,  yet  shirk,  the  law, 
All  patriot  rules  portentously  reverse, 
Turn  Freedom's  cap  into  Fortunio*s  purse  ! 
Bid  Mike  and  Paddy,  much  bewildered,  know 
''  Who  would  be  free,  themselves,  must  strike  the  blow  : 
Your  pence  to-day,  your  liberties  next  year, 
Erin-go-bragh  I— I  thank  you  for  that  cheer ;" 
The  bargain  struck ;  if  aught  remains  to  strike. 
The  blow  descends  on  Paddy  and  on  Mike ; 
Ev'n  thus  a  chess  king,  castled  in  his  nook. 
Plays  out  his  pawns  and  skulks  behind  a  rook. 

The  Briton  saw,  and  felt  his  hour  was  come  ; 
His  stout  heart  quail*d,  his  manly  voice  was  dumb ; 
And  as  old  Cleon,  in  the  Athenian  play. 
Snubbed  by  the  sausage-vendor,  skulks  away, 
Sir  Francis  left  the  Demus  he  had  led, 
And  Whigs  installed  the  sausage-man  instead. 
Peace  to  his  memory !  grant  him  rash  and  vain, 
'Twas  the  heart's  blood  that  rose  to  clog  the  brain ; 
No  trading  demagogue,  in  him  we  scan 
That  pith  of  nations,  the  bold  natural  man. 
Whose  will  may  vibrate  as  the  pulses  throb. 
Now  scare  a  monarch,  now  despise  a  mob ; 
Dauntless  alike  to  prop  the  State  or  shock. 
To  fire  the  Capitol  or  leap  the  Bock. 
But  not  to  Erin's  coarser  chief  deny, 
Laige  if  his  feiults,  Time's  large  apology ; 
Child  of  a  land  that  ne'er  had  known  repose. 
Our  rights  and  blessings,  Ireland's  wrongs  and  woes ; 
Hate,  at  St  Omer's  into  caution  drill'd. 
In  Dublin  law-courts  subtilised  and  skill'd ; 
Hate  in  the  man,  whatever  else  appear 
Fickle  or  false,  was  steadfast  and  sincere. 
But  with  that  hate  a  nobler  passion  dwelt — 
'  To  hate  the  Saxon  was  to  love  the  Celt 
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Had  that  fierce  railer  sprang  from  English  sires, 
His  creed  a  Protestant's,  his  birth  a  squire's, 
No  blander  PoUio  whom  oar  Bar  affords. 
Had  graced  the  woolsack  and  cigoled  '  my  Lords.' 
Pass  by  his  faults,  his  art  be  here  allowed, 
Mighty  as  Chatham,  give  him  but  a  crowd ; 
Hear  him  in  senates,  second-rate  at  best, 
Clear  in  a  statement,  happy  in  a  jest ; 
Sought  he  to  shine,  then  certain  to  displease ; 
Tawdry  yet  coarse-grained,  tinsel  upon  frieze  : 
His  Titan  strength  must  touch  what  gave  it  birth ; 
Hear  him  to  mobs,  and  on  his  mother  earth ! 

Once  to  my  sight  the  ^ant  thus  was  given, 
Wall'd  by  wide  air,  and  roof 'd  by  boundless  heayen ; 
Beneath  his  feet  the  human  ocean  lay. 
And  wave  on  wave  flowed  into  space  away. 
Methought  no  clarion  could  have  sent  its  sound 
Even  to  the  centre  of  the  hosts  around ; 
And  as  I  thought  rose  the  sonorous  swell, 
As  from  some  church-tower  swings  the  silvery  belL 
Aloft  and  dear,  from  airy  tide  to  tide. 
It  glided,  easy  as  a  bird  may  glide ; 
To  the  last  verge  of  that  vast  audience  sent. 
It  played  with  each  wild  passion  as  it  went ; 
Now  stirred  the  uproar,  now  the  murmur  still'd, 
And  sobs  or  laughter  answered  as  it  will'd. 

Then  did  I  know  what  spells  of  infinite  choice. 
To  rouse  or  lull,  has  the  sweet  human  voice ; 
Then  did  I  seem  to  seize  the  sudden  clue 
To  the  grand  troublous  Life  Antique—to  view 
Under  the  rock-stand  of  Demosthenes, 
Mutable  Athens  heave  her  noii^  seas. 

Eno'  of  Cleons ;  in  his  later  day. 
Instead  of  Perides,  aooept  a  Gbky. 
O'er  the  strong  manhood  of  his  hardy  sense 
Flowed  in  loose  pomp  a  regal  doquence : 
Methinks  I  see  him  yet,  the  statdy  man. 
With  form  erect,  and  front  Olympian ; 
With  the  full  sweep  of  the  imperial  hand. 
That  seem'd  to  stretch  a  sceptre  o'er  the  land ; 
And  the  deep  quiet  of  those  lustrous  ^es. 
Which  lightened,  Jove-like,  but  from  tranquil  skies. 
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Some  stint  large  forces  to  a  single  theme— 
Touch  the  one  jet,  and  upward  leaps  the  stream ; 
Turn  off  the  tap-cock,  and  the  stream  is  gone, 
And  where  the  fountain  sparkled  atands  a  stone. 
Alas  !  what  springs  of  ancient  inspiration 
Dried  in  the  ink  that  sign'd  Emancipation  ! 
There,  in  that  Askalon  of  old  debate, 
What  generous  ardour  and  what  pious  hate  ! 
There  each  great  leader  found  his  amplest  field ; 
There  each  crude  novice  leam'd  his  arms  to  wield ; 
There  from  the  Muse  young  Russell  lured  away. 
First  dared  the  dragons  he  has  lived  to  slay ; 
There  Copley's  pennon  streamed  against  the  gale ; 
There  Bbougham,  great  Talus,  plied  his  iron  flail ; 
There  lightened  Hobneb's  sword,  soon  sheathed  for  ever ; 
There  Peel,  decorous  with  his  Median  quiver. 
Though  to  wound  either  side  humanely  loth. 
Shot  each  in  turn,  and  put  an  end  to  both. 

But  one  there  was,  to  whom  with  joint  consent 
All  yield  the  crown  in  that  high  argument : 
Mark  where  he  sits ;  gay  flutterers  round  the  Bar, 
(fathering  like  moths  attracted  by  the  star ; 
In  vain  the  ballet  and  the  ball  invite, 
Ev'n  beaux  look  serious— Plukkett  speaks  to-night 
Mark  where  he  sits,  his  calm  brow  downward  bent. 
Listening,  revolving,  passive,  yet  intent 
Revile  his  cause,  his  lips  vouchsafe  no  sneer ; 
Defend  it — still  from  him  there  comes  no  cheer — 
No  sign  without  of  what  he  feels  or  thinks, 
Within,  slow  fires  are  hardening  iron  links. 
Now  one  glance  round,  now  upward  turns  the  brow, 
Hush*d  every  breath ;  he  rises— mark  him  now ! 
No  grace  in  feature,  no  command  in  height, 
Tet  his  whole  presence  fills  and  awes  the  sight ; 
Wherefore  ?  you  ask ;  I  can  but  guide  your  guess- 
Man  has  no  migesty  like  earnestness : 
His  that  rare  warmth — collected  central  heat — 
As  if  he  strives  to  check  the  heart's  loud  beat ; 
Tame  strong  conviction  and  indignant  zeal, 
And  leave  you  free  to  think  as  he  must  feel 
Tones  slow,  not  loud,  but  deep-drawn  from  the  breast, 
Action  unstudied,  and  at  times  supprest ; 
But  as  he  neared  some  reasoning's  massive  dose. 
Strained  o'er  his  bending  head,  his  strong  arms  rose, 
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And  sudden  fell,  as  if  from  falsehood  torn 

Some  grej  old  keystone,  and  hurFd  down  with  scorn. 

His  diction  that  which  most  exalts  debate, 

Terse  and  yet  smooth,  not  florid,  yet  ornate ; 

Prepared  enough ;  long-meditated  fact, 

By  words  at  will,  made  sinuous  and  compact ; 

With  gems  the  (xenius  of  the  Lamp  must  win, 

Not  scatter*d  loose,  but  welded  firmly  in. 

So  that  each  ornament  the  most  display'd 

Deck*d  not  the  sheath,  but  harden*d  more  the  blade ; 

Your  eye  scarce  caught  the  dazzle  of  the  show. 

Ere  shield  and  cuirass  crash'd  beneath  the  blow. 

Far  different  he,  who,  in  a  later  day. 
Shot  o*er  those  floors  a  sportive  meteor  ray. 
The  glittering  wisp  of  that  morass  Repeal, 
Delighting  all,  convincing  no  one,  Shi£L. 
The  Kean  of  orators ;  with  equal  art 
He  cons  a  whisper  and  prepares  a  start — 
What  fire,  what  freshness  !~why  suspend  the  praise 
Does  he  believe  one  syllable  he  says  1 
Perhaps  1  who  knows  ?~it  is  the  old  debate ; 
Do  actors  feel  the  rage  they  simulate  ? 
Some  do,  some  not ;  Siddons  was  cool  enough 
To  pause  from  murder  for  a  pinch  of  snuff ; 
Macready's  Tell  shoots  just  above  his  son. 
And  his  hand  trembles  when  the  play  is  done ; 
But  both,  however  moved  by  what  they  act. 
Alike  are  honest  when  they  come  to  fact ; 
And  so  was  Shiel ;  or  feign*d  or  felt  his  rage. 
No  heart  more  genuine  beat— when  off  the  stage. 

Fancy  is  ever  popular — all  like 
The  sheeted  flame  which  shines,  but  does  not  strike ; 
And  Shiel  had  these  fine  merits  above  all. 
Point  without  sting,  and  satire  without  gall ; 
A  courteous  irony  so  free  from  scoff. 
The  grateful  victim  felt  himself  let  off. 
Where  worst  O'Connell,  there  was  Shiel  the  best — 
He  understood  the  audience  he  addrest ; 
Declaimed,  not  bullied ;  rallied,  not  abused. 
His  angriest  word  a  Hotspur  had  excused. 
St  Stephen  takes  not  from  St  Giles  his  art. 
But  is  a  true  good  gentleman  at  heart, 
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Some  speakers  are,  who,  wanting  warmth  or  skilly 
Speak,  as  mere  speakers  (hnsh,  a  secret !),  ill ; 
Tet  gain  a  station  that  we  all  revere, 
Proud  to  possess  them,  tho*  not  pleased  to  hear. 
All  wealth  is  rank— all  wealth  of  every  kind  ; 
And  these  men  are  the  millionaires  of  mind. 
Mid  sacb,  precedenoe  Mackiktosh  may  daim ; 
His  style  was  lecture,  erudite  and  tame ; 
Polemics  theorised  in  so  dry  a  shape, 
His  kindest  listeners  gulped  them  with  a  gape ; 
While,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  frigid  sense, 
The  toiling  gesture's  random  vehemence. 
The  chilly  audience  eyed  the  swinging  arm, 
And  envying  sigh*d,  "  Himself  he  can  keep  warm." 
Bat  for  the  few  who  heard  the  lecture  dose. 
No  richer  glebes  have  e'er  emerged  from  snows ; 
Each  own'd  his  duty  its  reward  had  won, 
And  felt  relieved  to  think  that  duty  done. 

Not  thus  Maoaulat  ;  in  that  gorgeous  mind 
Colour  and  warmth  the  genial  light  combined ; 
Learning  but  glowed  into  his  large  discourse. 
To  heat  its  mass  and  vivify  its  force. 

The  effects  he  studied  by  the  words  were  made. 
More  than  the  art  with  which  the  words  were  said. 
Perhaps  so  great  an  orator  was  ne'er 
So  little  of  an  actor ;  half  the  care 
Giv'n  to  the  speaking  which  he  gave  the  speech 
Had  raised  his  height  beyond  all  living  readi : 
Ev'n  as  it  was,  a  master^s  power  he  proved 
In  the  three  tests — ^he  taught,  he  charm'd,  he  moved. 
Few  compass  one ;  whate'er  their  faults  may  be. 
Great  orators  alone  achieve  the  three. 

Best  in  his  youth,  when  strength  grew  doubly  strong. 
As  the  swift  passion  whirl'd  its  blase  along ; 
In  riper  years  his  blow  less  sharply  fell, 
Looser  the  musde,  tho'  as  round  its  swell ; 
The  dithyramb  sobered  to  didactic  flow, 
And  words  as  Aill  of  light  had  less  of  glow. 
Take  then  his  beet ;  and  first  the  speaker  view,  | 
The  bold  broad  front  paled  to  the  sdiolar's  hue,  | 
And  eye  abstracted  in  its  still,  dear  blue.  I 
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Firm  on  the  floor  he  sets  his  solid  stand, 
Eare  is  his  gesture,  scarcely  moves  a  hand ; 
Full  and  deep-mouth'd,  as  from  a  cave  profound, 
Comes  his  strong  utterance  with  one  hurst  of  sound. 
Save  where  it  splits  into  a  strange  wild  key, 
Like  hissing  winds  that  struggle  to  be  free. 
And  at  the  close,  the  emotions,  too  represt 
By  the  curb'd  action,  o'erfatigue  the  breast. 
And  the  voice  breaks  upon  the  captive  ear, 
And  by  its  failure,  proves  the  rage  sincere. 
His  style  not  essay,  if  you  once  admit 
Speech  as  sense  spoken,  essay  as  sense  writ  ;* 


*  However  carefully  prepared,  Lord  Macaulay's  parliamentary  speechea  were  com- 
posed 86  orations,  not  as  essays.  Indeed,  many  years  ago,  hefore  he  went  to  India,  he 
observed  to  the  author  of  the  lines  which  render  so  inadequate  a  tribute  to  his 
honoured  name,  that  he  himself  never  committed  to  writing  words  intended  to  be 
spoken — upon  the  principle,  that,  in  the  process  of  writing,  the  turn  of  diction,  and 
even  the  mode  of  argument,  might  lose  the  vivacity  essential  to  effective  oration, 
and,  in  fact,  fall  into  essay.  His  wonderful  powers  of  memory  enabled  him  to  com- 
pose, correct,  and  retain,  word  by  word,  the  whole  of  a  speech,  however  long,*  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  pen.  The  author  does  not  know  whether  Lord  Macaulay  con- 
tinued, at  a  later  period,  to  bold  a  theory  on  oratorical  composition  contradicted  by 
the  practical  success  with  which  orators  still  more  skilful,  such  as  Lord  Brougham 
and  Mr  Canning,  contrived  to  make  the  parts  of  their  speeches  which  had  been 
written  with  great  care,  not  only  dovetail  into  other  ports  delivered  extempore,  but 
appear  bursts  of  sudden  inspiration. 

It  was  certainly,  however,  the  brilliant  art  with  which  his  ^>eeche8  were  com- 
posed upon  oratorical  principles,  both  as  to  arrangement  of  ai'gument  and  liveli- 
ness of  phraseology,  that  gave  them  that  prodigious  effect  which  they  (at  least  the 
earlier  ones)  produced  upon  a  mixed  audience,  and  entitles  this  eminent  personage 
to  the  fame  of  a  very  considerable  orator.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  insisting  upon  this, 
since,  in  the  various  obituary  notices  of  Lord  Macaulay,  there  has  appeared  to  me  a 
disposition  to  depreciate  his  success  as  an  orator,  while  doing  the  amplest  justice  to 
his  merits  as  a  writer.  He  was  certainly  not  a  debater,  nor  did  he  ever  attempt 
to  be  so ;  but  in  the  higher  art  of  sustained,  elaborate  oration,  no  man  in  our  age 
has  made  a  more  vivid  eff^  upon  an  audience.  His  whole  turn  of  mind  and  of  style 
was  indeed  eminently  oratorical ;  and  it  might  be  much  more  correctly  said  of  him, 
that  his  essays  were  orations,  than  that  his  orations  were  essays.  His  chief  merits 
in  written  compositions,  are  Uiose  of  a  man  who  has  a  large  and  miscellaneous 
audience  constantly  in  his  thought.  The  orator  must  never  bore/  he  must  never 
be  obscure ;  he  must  never  seem  hesitating  in  his  assertions ;  he  must  not  be 
minutely  refining,  nor  metaphysically  subtle,  in  his  philosophical  deductions ; — all 
the  knowledge  he  thinks  fit  to  press  into  his  service  he  must  seek  to  render  clear  to 
the  commonest  understanding ;  all  his  imagination  must  be  employed,  not  in  creat- 
ing new  worids  of  thought,  but  m  bringing  thoughts  the  most  generally  admitted 
as  sound  into  brilliant  light.  The  rapid  style  of  short  sentences,  in  bold  links  of 
sense,  a  quick  succession  of  pictures,  in  strong  outHne  and  vivid  colour — these,  stu- 
dents in  general  would  probably  adoiit  to  be  the  elements  of  oratorical  composition, 
according  to  classic  precepts  and  models ;  and  in  these  will  be  found  the  most 
striking  beauties  of  Lont  Macaulay  as  a  writer.  Were  this  the  place  or  the  moment, 
it  might  not  be  diffioolt  to  show  that  the  marked  prevalence  of  these  daisBllng  and 
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Not  668ay— rather,  argued  declamation, 

Prepared,  'tis  true,  but  always  as  oration. 

A  royal  Eloquence,  that  paid,  in  state, 

A  ceremonious  visit  to  debate. 

As  unlike  Burke  as  mind  could  be  to  mind, 

He  took  one  view— the  broadest  sense  could  find— 

Never  forsook  it  from  the  first  to  last, 

And  on  that  venture  all  his  treasure  cast. 

Just  as  each  scene  throughout  a  drama's  plan 

Unfolds  the  purpose  which  the  first  began, 

HLs  speaking  dramatised  one  strong  plain  thought, 

To  fuller  light  by  each  link'd  sentence  brought, 

A  home-truth  deck*d — where,  led  but  by  the  star, 

Burke,  sailing  on,  discovered  truths  afar. 

He  triumph*d  thus  where  learning  fails  the  most, 

Perplexed  no  college,  but  harangued  a  host — 

Minds  the  most  commonplace  rejoiced  to  view 

How  much  of  knowledge  went  to  things  they  kn^w. 

From  ground  most  near  their  own  trite  household  walls. 

His  Lamp's  kind  Genius  raised  its  magic  halls. 

Thus  much  in  proof  of  his  least-granted  claim. 
What  rests  is  read  !— who  reads  will  guard  his  fame. 
If  in  his  writing  far  more  than  his  speech 
His  zeal  mislead  us  where  his  lore  should  teach, 
Few  can  take  part  in  England's  stormy  life, 
Nor  bound  their  scope  to  what  may  serve  their  strife : 
Nay,  even  the  calmest  schoolman  rears  his  torch 
So  that  its  shadow  dims  the  adverse  porch. 
Measured  by  those  himself  admits  as  tall. 
Or  lifts  on  stilts  if  others  deem  them  small. 
The  favoiir'd  priesthood  of  that  famous  sect. 
Which,  leading  many,  keep  themselves  select — 
And  in  their  porphyry  chamber,  I  admit. 
Have  rear'd  their  own  blood-royalty  of  wit ; — 
Compared,  in  short,  with  Whigs,  his  chosen  race. 
Where  amongst  them  shall  we  assign  his  place  % 
In  that  rare  gifl— few  gifts  more  rare  in  men — 
The  twofold  eloquence  of  voice  and  pen. 


effeoUve  qualities  almost  necessitates  the  sacrifice  of  other  merits  which  are  foreign 
to  the  oratorical  school  of  composition,  but  which  have  their  proper  place  in  critical 
essay  and  judicial  history.  But  this  inquiry  is  scarcely  for  our  generation.  The 
conquests  of  so  great  a  genius  must  receiye  the  sanctiAi  of  time,  before  the 
national  jealousy  will  permit  a  close  surrey  of  their  boundaries. 
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Brougham  as  a  speaker  has  more  strength  and  sweep, 

Borke  as  a  writer  is  more  grave  and  deep ; 

But  Brougham,  as  writer,  less  his  strength  has  proved ; 

And  Burke,  as  speaker,  less  his  audience  moved. 

Nor  Burke  nor  Brougham  to  Whigs  we  wholly  cede. 

For  Brougham  has  stray'd  from,  Burke  renounced  their  creed ; 

But  this  bright  partisan  was  all  their  own. 

His  pomp  of  laurel  in  their  soil  was  grown ; 

To  guard  their  strongholds  he  directs  his  toils. 

And  to  their  tombs  he  dedicates  his  spoils. 

This  given  to  party,— what  to  England,  say, 

Left  to  endure,  when  parties  fade  away  ? — 

To  her  young  sons  the  model  of  a  life. 

Mild  in  its  calm,  majestic  in  its  strife ; 

To  her  rich  language  blocks  of  purest  ore. 

To  her  grand  blazon  one  proud  quartering  more ! 

Happy  the  man  revered  for  plain  good  sense, 
Perhaps  the  sole  unenvied  excellence ! 
Dulness  his  wisdom,  wit  his  worth  shall  own. 
The  first  ne*er  puzzled,  nor  the  last  outshone ; 
Thus  to  his  shore  floats  every  vagrant  waif, 
And  if  but  well  bom,  England  calls  him  **  safe.** 
So  Whig  or  Tory,  each  with  pride  installs 
Archons  in  Ponsonbys  and  Percevals— 
Leaders  not  brisk  eno*  to  be  unsteady. 
Nor  yet  so  slow  but  what  they  can  be  ready : 
Such  plain  good  sense,  no  sense  could  be  more  plain, 
Seem'd  crown'd  in  person  during  Althorpe*s  reign — 
A  reign  as  sovereign  both  o*er  dunce  and  wit. 
As  (xenius  gave  in  right  divine  to  Pitt. 
But  then  that  sense,  if  plain,  was  wondrous  good — 
Precious  the  grain,  tho'  common  seem*d  the  wood. 
And,  too,  that  sense  by  Fancy  so  undeckt. 
Took  a  strange  grace  from  our  own  charm'd  respect 
For  the  mild  image  of  benignant  worth ; 
Honour  as  true  as  ever  said  to  Earth, 
*  Confide  ;*  inbred  urbanity  as  mild 
As  e'er  disarmed  the  foe  on  which  it  smil'd. 
Soothing  all  strife,  yet  yielding  no  belief— 
These  were  the  jewels  in  his  crown  of  Chief. 
Long  may  such  gifts  o'er  verbal  afts  prevail. 
For  in  their  failing  England's  self  shall  fail 
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A  different  woof,  but  still  of  English  stuff, 
As  plain,  as  honest,  much  more  hard  and  rough, 
In  Bentikck,  dignified  a  style  uncouth, 
Made  pride  seem  s^nrit,  and  rude  knguage  truth. 

All  have  their  dross ;— thro'  his  there  largely  ran 
The  genuine  metal  of  an  earnest  man ; 
One  of  those  natures  in  which  none  suspect 
The  latent  heat  of  heart  and  intellect, 
Till  in  the  atmosphere  of  common  ire 
At  wrongs  in  common  flashes  out  their  fire. 
The  mass,  expanding  as  the  flames  escape. 
Takes  from  mere  warmth  new  character,  new  shape. 
Thus  by  no  selfish  anger  roused  to  strife. 
The  whole  Man  rose  transform'd  from  his  old  life ; 
The  lounging  member  seldom  in  his  place. 
And  then,  with  thoughts  remote  upon  a  race, 
Stung  into  sympathy  with  others,  blends 
His  life  with  theirs,  and  ease  for  ever  ends. 
Each  task  by  which  industrious  toil  supplies 
What  culture  lacks  or  native  bent  denies, 
Conscience  itself  imposes  ;~in  his  creed, 
Who  shuns  one  labour  is  unfit  to  lead. 
Thus,  victim  of  his  own  remorseless  zeal, 
Life,  overwound,  snapt  sudden  at  the  wheel, 
And  the  same  grief  which  England  gives  the  brave 
Slain  at  their  post,  did  homage  to  his  grave. 

To  me  there's  something  bordering  on  the  great 
In  him  who  labours— not  for  self :— the  State, 
In  its  caprice,  may  give  him  no  reward ; 
Perhaps  he  bores,  and  is  not  bom  a  lord. 
The  House  may  cough— his  voice  no  coughs  can  drown ; 
Reports  cut  short— no  Press  can  cut  him  down. 
Still  he  toils  on— for  what  1    To  be  of  use. 
To  prune  a  tax,  or  weed  up  an  abuse.  ^ 

Each  hour  for  rest,  for  home,  for  health  to  grudge. 
Unpaid,  a  servant,  and  unthank'd,  a  drudge ; 
And  his  work  done,  sink  fameless  in  the  tomb  : 
Such  men  have  worth— nine  such  might  make  a  Hume ! 

Tho'  Bar  and  Senate  are  so  near  akin. 
Our  Senate's  ear  great  Lawyers  seldom  win. 
In  truth,  St  Stephen  grudges  every  knight 
The  spurs  he  earns  in  other  fields  of  fight 
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Ebskine  ?— too  femininely  vain  of  fame ; 

Wethebell  9— too  rabid ;  Soasiatt  ?— much  too  tame. 

In  fine,  a  lawyer^s  oopionsneas  is  mich, 

Each  has  a  something  for  the  House  too  much. 

Exceptions  are ;  rough  Duknino  split  the  ear, 

Wedg'd  in  his  logic,  and  tore  foith  a  cheer. 

Bland  Musbat  ruled  their  Lordships  with  a  sway 

Scarce  less  than  Lyndhurst's  lofty  sense  to-day. 

Hush*d  were  the  benches  when,  with  careless  ease. 

With  accents  matchless  for  melodious  keys. 

With  words  the  ohoicest,  that  seem'd  strung  by  chance, 

Gookburn's  frank  mind  reveaFd  its  large  expanse. 

Still  Whitesidb's  genius  charms  both  foes  and  friends, 

So  headlong  force  with  sparkling  fancy  blends ; 

As  torrents  flash  the  more  their  rush  descends. 

Still  when  Oaibns  rises,  tho'  at  dawn  of  day, 

The  sleepers  wake,  and  feel  rejoiced  to  stay. 

As  his  dear  reaacmings  in  light  strength  arise 

like  Doric  shafts  admitting  lucent  skies. 

But  these  are  liying,  and  their  statues  wait 

Tet  for  the  pedestal    Walhalla*s  gate 

Opes  only  for  the  Dead  ! — ^What  hand  unknown 

Shall  carve  for  Brougham's  yast  image  the  grand  throne  ? 

Back  to  our  bounds ! 

—Who  heard  and  can  forget 
Mellifluous  FoLLETT  1    Yet  I  hear  him— yet. 
Plaintive  and  softly  deep,  his  tones  enthral 
Reason  and  heart ;  in  later  days,  of  all, 
The  Master  of  Persuasion.    Sterner  arms 
He  wielded  not ;  his  weapons  were  like  charms. 
Nor  wit,  nor  passicm,  nor  embellish'd  phrase, 
Nor  jests  that  stab,  nor  fancies  that  amaze ; 
But  ere  three  words  were  spoken,  to  your  soul 
The  irresistible  enchanter  stole. 
One  sovereign  gift  was  his— he  ruled  by  it ; 
Twas  that  which  gave  autocracy  to  Pitt— 
A  quick  electric  sympathy  which  ran 
Thro'  the  whole  audience  forth  from  the  whole  man ; 
He  8eem*d  in  all  to  place  an  equal  trust. 
Justice  his  aim,— what  Englishman  not  just  ? 
The  ennobling  spirit  in  himself  appealed 
To  that  true  nobleness  which,  oft  conceal'd. 
Still  in  our  Senate  represents  our  race, 
And  is  the  guardian  genius  of  the  place. 
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Few,  who  at  ease  their  Members'  speeches  read, 
Guess  the  hard  life  of  members  who  succeed ; 
Pass  by  the  waste  of  youthful  golden  days, 
And  the  dread  failure  of  the  first  essays — 
Grant  that  the  earlier  steeps  and  sloughs  are  past, 
And  Fame's  broad  highway  stretches  smooth  at  last ; 
Grant  the  success,  and  now  behold  the  pains  : 
Eleven  to  three— Committee  upon  Drains ! 
From  three  to  five—self-commune  and  a  chop ; 
From  five  to  dawn,  a  bill  to  pass  or  stop ; 
Which,  stopt  or  pass'd,  leaves  England  much  the  same. 
Alas  for  genius  staked  in  such  a  game  ! 
When  as '  the  guerdon*  in  the  grasp  appears, 
'*  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears." 

Farewell,  fine  humorist,  finer  reasoner  still, 
lively  as  Luttrell,  logical  as  Mill, 
Lamented  Bulleb  ;  just  as  each  new  hour 
Knit  thy  stray  forces  into  steadfast  power. 
Death  shut  thy  progress  from  admiring  eyes. 
And  gave  thy  soul's  completion  to  the  skies ; 
More  richly  gifled,  tho'  to  him  denied 
Ev'n  thine  imperfect  honours,  Wintheop*  died ; 
Died— scarce  a  promise  of  his  youth  redeem'd. 
And  never  youth  more  bright  in  promise  seem'd. 
Granta  beheld  him  with  such  loving  eyes 
Lift  the  light  lance  that  struck  at  every  prize ; 
What  the  last  news  ?— the  medal  Praed  has  won ; 
What  the  last  joke  1— Praed's  epigram  or  puu  ; 
And  every  week  that  club-room,  famous  then,t 
Where  striplings  settled  questions  spoilt  by  men. 
When  grand  Macaulat  sate  triumphant  down. 
Heard  Pbaed's  reply,  and  longed  to  halve  the  crown. 

Yet  in  St  Stephen's  this  bright  creature  fail'd— 
Tes,  but  o'er  failure  had  he  not  prevail'd. 
If  his  that  scope  in  time  which  victory  needs  t 
Fame  is  a  race,  he  who  runs  on  succeeda 
True  in  all  contests— in  the  Senate's  most ; 
There  but  small  way  till  half  a  life  is  lost : 
Long  years  a  name  the  Public  scarcely  knows. 
From  roots  occult  unnoticed  grows  and  grows, 
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Till  inch  by  inch  it  widens  into  space, 

Towers  o'er  the  grove  and  suns  itself— -in  Place. 

Bnt  'tis  not  only  youth  that  dies  too  soon, 

An  eve  may  close  r^^ted  more  than  noon ; 

And  England  felt  what  light  of  temperate  day 

Faded  from  earth  when  Pbel  had  pass'd  away. 

"  Soft,"  cries  a  friend, "  o'er  smould'ring  fires  you  go  ; 

Describe  the  Orator ;  the  Statesman^no ; 

Suppress  his  deeds— enlarge  on  his  discourse  !" 

A  centaur,  friend,  is  man  as  well  as  horse ; 

And  paint  a  horse  as  ably  as  you  can, 

It  is  no  centaur,  if  you  add  not  man. 

In  Peel  (and  thus  his  main  success  was  won) 

Statesman  and  Orator  were  blent  in  one ; 

His  genius,  firm  in  each  ascent  it  tries, 

"  Like  Virgil's  verse,  walks  highest,  but  not  flies."  * 

Powers  strong  by  nature,  and  by  culture  skili'd, 

In  few  more  various,  were  in  none  so  drill'd ; 

Voice  rare  in  volume  and  sonorous  force. 

Words  free  of  flow  as  rivers  in  their  course  ; 

Manner,  form,  feature,  such  as  well  befit 

The  Hall  whose  elders  yet  remembered  Pitt  j 

Scholastic  lore,  and  taste  refined  and  pure,~ 

"With  half  these  gifts  much  smaller  men  secure 

The  fame  that  crowns  the  Orator  ;~take  Shiel ! 

Less  than  the  Orator  and  more  was  Peel — 

Perhaps  his  fault  was  want  of  self-escape ;  \ 

His  cautious  mind  seem'd  consciously  to  drape      [ 

Its  formal  toga  roun4  its  decent  shape ;  ' 

Yet  in  such  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  there  lay 

The  subtle  secret  of  his  wondrous  sway ; 

Men  viewed  his  temperance  as  the  proof  of  health. 

And  want  of  show  seem'd  modesty  in  wealth. 

Nor  think  his  speech  was  merely  prudent  sense — 

It  had  its  own  artistic  eloquence ; 

Vigorous  when  brief,  majestic  when  verbose, 

In  statement  ample,  and  in  answer  dose ; 

But  so  the  speech  was  with  the  speaker  blent, 

That  his  own  fame  was  its  best  ornament. 

Turn  to  the  Statesman,  and  in  him  behold 

The  man  at  once  most  timid  and  most  bold ; 

At  each  new  thought  he  paused,  and  feared,  and  trembled. 

And  while  he  doubted,  to  himself  dissembled. 

*  OOWLKT. 
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But  when  conviction  was  from  doubt  evolyed. 
It  filled,  it  ruled  him,  and  he  stood  resolved, 
Prepared  for  ills  the  bravest  dread  to  see, 
As  is  the  Turic  for  what  the  fates  decree  ; 
And  both  thdr  courage  and  its  causes  sum 
In  the  same  formula— '*  The  Hour  is  come.** 

The  taunt  which  stings  the  honour  to  the  core ; 
The  look  which  says,  "  False  friend,  we  trust  no  more  ;** 
The  pangs  of  chiefs  who  *mid  their  foes*  applause 
Besign  their  standards  and  renounce  their  cause — 
In  ills  like  these,  more  bitter  than  the  grave. 
Show  me  a  fatalist  more  calmly  brave  1 
Qrandeur  or  vileness  this  9— the  test  is  plain ; 
Condenm  the  apostate  f— first  make  dear  the  gain. 
The  convert  canonise  ?— first  prove  the  loss, 
And  show  the  martyr  bowed  beneath  the  cross. 
The  test  fails  here — each  loss  was  re-supplied. 
In  every  shift  he  went  with  wind  and  tide ; 
The  same  slow  change  the  nation*s  mind  had  known, 
And  praised  his  wisdom  to  exalt  its  own. 
But  gain  he  could  not  or  in  power  or  fame — 
That  risk*d  sincerely,  this  resign'd  for  blame ; 
And  in  that  nature,  so  reserved  and  still. 
No  stem  self-glory  cheer*d  the  joyless  will 
The  blame  that  reach*d  him  was  no  random  thrust_ 
From  those  who  launch*d,  his  reason  felt  it  just ; 
And  the  same  conscience  that  had  finely  weigh*d 
Each  straw  that  tum*d  the  balance  it  obey*d. 
Excused  the  shaft  to  which  it  lent  the  string. 
And  in  excusing  doubly  felt  the  sting. 
Is  there  no  medium  ?  and  for  one  who  seems, 
Wide  tho*  his  space,  so  fieur  fVom  both  extremes  7 
Must  we  an  image  so  familiar  paint, 
Hom'd  as  a  fiend,  or  halo*d  as  a  saint  1 
Responsibility  !  that  heaviest  word 
In  all  our  language  1  the  imperious  lord 
Of  Duty,  and  to  him  who  rules  a  State, 
Strong  in  proportion  as  its  slave  is  great ; 
Bbsponsibility— accept  that  due, 
And  all  the  maze  of  motive  dears  to  view. 

Take  some  firm  patriot  who  can  boast  with  truth 
He  ne'er  has  changed  a  dogma  since  his  youth,  * 
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Make  him  First  Minister,  and  bid  him  then 

Deal— with  dead  doctrines  ?— No,  with  living  men ! 

Let  Bright  responsible  for  England  be, 

And  straight  in  Bright  a  Chatham  we  should  see. 

Improving  rifles,  lecturing  at  reviews. 

And  levying  taxes  for  reforms— in  screws. 

Make  Spooner  (no  man  is  more  free  from  guile) 

The  anxious  Viceroy  of  the  Emerald  Isle ; 

Would  Spooner  be  a  renegade  fix)m  truth 

If  his  first  words  were  "  money  for  Maynooth  1 " 

On  no  man  living  as  on  Peel  bestow'd 
This  solemn  burthen,  none  more  felt  the  load ; 
He  had  not  party's,  he  had  England's  trust — 
When  firm,  she  call'd  him  cautious ;  yielding,  just. 
England  has  ever  in  her  secret  heart 
Most  favoured  chiefs,  who  somewhat  stand  apart 
From  those  they  lead  :  let  brethren  love  each  other, 
But  if  too  much,  they  may  neglect  their  mother. 
Pitt  in  his  prime  was  not  a  party-man, 
And  Peel  seem'd  bom  to  end  as  Pitt  began. 

The  more  his  reasonings,  in  their  watchful  range, 
Seem'd  guarding  outlets  for  prudential  change, 
The  more  scared  followers  groan'd,  "  Can  we  confide  1 " 
The  more  the  Public  hail'd  the  common  guide. 
It  liked  his  wealth— the  wealthy  want  not  place ; 
It  liked  his  birth— trade  has  its  pride  of  race ; 
It  liked  his  sober  yet  imposing  mien  ; 
It  liked  his  life,  in  which  no  flaw  was  seen ; 
And  thus  to  his,  as  a  judicial  mind. 
The  general  cause  the  general  trust  consigned ; 
From  the  vex'd  Bar  Opinion  snatch'd  its  chief, 

Wrench'd  from  his  hands  each  client's  partial  brief. 

And  raised  the  counsel  of  a  special  plea 

Into  the  judge,  whose  voice  was  a  decree. 

And,  in  return,  his  conscience  more  and  more 

Bevised  each  cause  it  had  sustain'd  before, 

Till  all  old  questions  merged  afresh  in  one, 

"  Should,  for  the  good  of  England,  this  be  done  ? 

If  so,  of  all  men  I  must  do  itl— why  1 

Because  none  else  could  so  succeed  as  1 1" 

To  me,  who  seek  to  analyse,  not  judge. 
Exempt  alike  from  favour  and  from  grudge- 
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To  me,  BO  clearly,  when  with  care  definedi 


} 


Stands  forth  excused  his  conscience-weighted  mind. 
That  where  I  doubt  his  course,  I  dare  not  blame ; 
I  too  am  English,  and  my  share  I  claim 
Of  our  joint  heirloom  in  his  English  name. 

But  were  the  followers  wrong  if  their  belief 
Clung  to  the  cause  deserted  by  its  chief? 
If  loud  their  wrath,  can  honesty  condemn  ? 
Candour,  absolving  him,  excuses  them ; 
And  if— but  peace  to  the  old  feuds !— the  life 
Of  hate  should  be  coeval  with  its  strife ; 
In  foreign  fields  our  lavish  blood  is  shed ; 
War  ends,  and  vengeance  sleeps  beside  the  dead ; 
Are  we  more  generous  to  barbaric  foes 
Than  to  our  brethren  ? — does  the  conflict  close. 
And  the  wrath  rest,  when  England  is  the  field, 
And  the  dispute— the  two  sides  of  her  shield ) 

Fast  by  the  Hour  a  veiM  Future  stands ; 
Distrust  has  loosed  the  girdle  of  the  lands ; 
Pale,  but  prepared,  the  Isle's  lone  spirit  sees 
The  waves  that  whiten,  tho'  yet  mute  the  breeze, 
And  shapes  her  trident  to  her  anchor  :— Call 
Her  sons  around,  and  let  the  tempest  fall ! 
Were  He  still  living  in  whose  name  we  find 
Pretexts  to  sever,  how  had  he  combined  ? 
How  the  vague  fears  that  flit  thro*  common  air 
Would  sink  confiding  in  his  watchful  care ! 
How  the  witch  Discord,  muttering  o'er  his  grave. 
Would  fly  before  his  standard !— All  most  brave 
In  his  mix*d  nature  seem*d  to  life  to  start 
When  England's  honour  roused  his  English  heart, 
And  all  most  cautious  in  his  English  sense, 
When  England's  safety  needed  sage  defence. 
Earth  holds  him  not  1  what  will  his  shade  placate  ? 
Hark,  it  replies,  "  the  sacrifice  of  Hate." 
Unite,  unite,  all  ye  whose  interests  lie 
In  wider  lists  than  *  Printed  Votes  *  supply — 
Than  the  small  issues  of  the  glorious  night. 
When  Noes  to  left  outnumber  Ayes  to  right, 
And  State  departments  see  a  change — of  face. 
And  Noodle  sits  in  what  was  Doodle's  place. 
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Still  in  the  Senate,  whatsoe'er  we  lack, 
It  is  not  genius  ;—call  old  giants  back, 
And  men  now  living  might  as  tall  appear, 
Judg*d  by  oar  sons,  not  us— uv  stand  too  near. 
These  I  name  not — their  race  is  yet  to  run, 
Huzza*d  or  hooted ;— my  calm  task  is  done. 
Ne*er  of  the  living  can  the  living  judge — 
Too  bbnd  the  affection,  or  too  fresh  the  grudge  ? 
My  aim  was  not  the  libel  of  the  hour, 
To  snarl  at  Genius  or  beslaver  Power. 
To  live  is  to  contest :  no  aogry  breath 
From  this  fierce  world  should  pass  the  gates  of  Death. 
True  that  our  tenets  may  our  judgments  guide. 
The  calmest  histoiy  has  its  partial  side ; 
But  still  such  preference  robs  not  him  of  trust 
Whose  main  design  is  clearly  to  be  ju3t 
As  schools  have  form*d  them,  artists  mix  their  hues, 
But  Art  is  truth  whatever  school  it  choose. 

I  tum*d  one  day  in  musing  from  the  page,* 
Where  in  long  order  pass  from  age  to  age 
The  shades  of  Rome's  great  Orators ;  their  claims 
On  time  there  only  archived ;  ev'n  their  names 
To  us  but  far-off  sounds :  yet  charms  it  not 
To  learn  what  voices  Rome  too  soon  forgot  ? 
And  the  thought  sprung  from  which  this  verse  has  flow*d. 
On  our  own  Dead  be  the  same  dues  bestowed. 

The  author's  monument  his  book ;  his  stone 
The  sculptor's.    But  the  orator  whose  tone 
Raised  up  wail*d  cities  like  Amphion*8  lute, 
Stayed  the  strong  current,  struck  the  wild  winds  mute. 
Like  bland  Calliope's  melodious  son. 
Leaves  no  memorial  when  his  race  is  run. 
Ab  on  the  sands  his  mind  impress'd  a  day. 
As  by  the  tides  wash'd  with  the  next  away ; 
The  works  themselves,  you  cry,  are  not  effaced. 
By  faithful  Hansard  talbotyped  or  traced. 
But  what  the  words  themselves  without  the  sound  ? 
The  reader  yawns,  the  listener  was  spell-bound. 
You  close  the  book,  you  question  those  who  heard. 
Straight  your  eye  kindles,  and  your  pulse  is  stirred. 


*  CiOKBO,  De  Claribm  OnUoribu$  (Bbutus). 
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Describe  the  spokesman !— one  brief  outline  teaches 
More  than  ten  yolomes  of  Collected  Speeches. 

Be  mine  to  save  from  what  traditions  glean, 
Or  age  remembers,  or  ourselves  have  seen ; 
The  scatter*d  relics  care  can  yet  collect, 
And  fix  such  shadows  as  these  rhymes  reflect ; 
Typ^  of  the  elements  whose  glorious  strife 
Form*d  this  free  England,  and  still  guards  her  life. 


NORMAN     SINCLAIB. 


AH  AUTOBIOOBAPHT. 


CBAPTSB  THL — THE  FBELHIINART  BANQUET. 


It  is  a  favourite  remark  of  peptic 
philosophers,  that  in  Great  Britain 
no  important  business  of  anv  kind 
can  be  carrkd  through  without  a 
due  quota  (^  eating  and  drinking ; 
and  some  very  erudite  persons  have 
traced  this  habit  so  far  back  as  the 
days  of  our  Saxon  forefathers.  For 
myself,  I  am  no  enemy  to  banquet- 
ing in  the  abstract ;  and  although  I 
confess  that  I  greatly  prefer  private 
to  public  ^itertainments,  yet  I  admit 
that  there  are  certain  occasions  which 
are  aptly  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
ceremonial  of  public  dining.  For 
example,  I  highly  applaud  the  cus- 
tom of  holding  convivial  meetings 
on  the  occamon  of  agricultural  shows ; 
for  there  landlord  and  tenant,  peer 
and  yecMoan,  are  brought  together 
for  one  evening  on  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity; mutual  good-will  and  kindly 
feelmgs  are  fostered,  and  no  element 
of  discord  is  permitted  to  mar  the 
harmooy  of  the  assemblage.  But  I 
cannot  conscientiously  express  my 
approval  of  political  dinners.  Thev 
are  bad  things  in  every  way — bad. 
because  they  tend  to  promote  ana 
keep  alive  that  spirit  of  sectarianism, 
whidi  is  a  besetting  temptation  to 
evei^  man  of  us.  both  in  politics 
and  in  religion— bad,  because  their 
intention  is  to  repress  free  thought 
and  independent  judgment,  by  forc- 


ing neophvtes  to  adopt  the  arbi- 
trary shibboleth  of  a  party— bad, 
because  the  most  forwiurd  speakers 
are  commonly  either  fanatics  or 
knaves— and  bad,  because  the  con- 
tractor invariably  takes  care  that 
both  victuals  and  drink  shall  be 
of  the  very  worst  description.  The 
latter  pessitude  (if  I  may  use  such 
a  phrase)  has  of  late  years  become 
so  notorious  that  political  ban- 
ouets  are  now  of  rare  occurrence. 
Other  circumstances  have  also  tended 
to  reduce  their  frequency  in  Scot- 
land.  At  the  famous  Reform  Ban- 
quet, held  at  Edinburgh  in  honour 
of  Earl  Grey,  in  the  year  1834,  the 
company,  incensed  at  the  delay  of 
the  aristocratic  guests,  who  were 
stupid  enough  to  suppose  that  their 
emment  puWic  services  would  cover 
any  want  of  punctuality,  fell  raven- 
ously upon  the  scanty  viands  before 
them,  and  effectually  cleared  the 
tables,  without  the  ceremony  of  a 
grace,  before  a  sinde  visitor  mid  ap- 
peared. At  a  subsequent  banquet, 
^ven  to  Lord  Durham  in  Glasgow, 
it  is  said  that  even  worse  indecorum 
was  exhibited.  The  liquor  being 
unusually  adulterated,  the  lads  of 
the  Gorbals  got  excessively  drunk 
at  an  early  period  of  the  evening, 
and  behaved  so  extremely  ill  that 
they    gave    di^ust    even    to   the 
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stanchest  adyocate  of  democracy. 
No  right-thinking  man,  who  has 
witnessed  a  great  political  banquet, 
wotdd  wish  to  assist  at  another.  It 
is  a  painful  and  degrading  spectacle, 
from  which  all  honest  folks  should 
say,  in  the  language  of  the  Litany, 
"  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  T 

One  objection  that  I  have  taken 
to  these  public  political  banquets  cer- 
tainly dia  not  apply  to  the  entertain- 
ment which  was  prepared  for  the 
Whig  freeholders  at  Slockendrouth. 
The  viands  and  the  liquors  were 
both  plentiful  and  unexceptionable ; 
indeed,  any  indication  or  economy 
in  the  commissariat  would  have  been 
a  perilous  political  blunder.  The 
parchment  gentlemen  considered 
themselves  entitled,  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  be  supplied  with  everjr  deli- 
cacy which  could  be  gathered  from 
land  or  sea,  native  or  forei^,  and 
they  would  have  regarded  it  as  a 
gross  insult  if  anv  expense  had  been 
spared  in  the  banquet  set  before 
tnem.  The  voter,  whose  native 
taste  was  in  favour  of  sheep's-head 
broth,  must  needs  have  two  helpings 
of  tuitle.  Haunches  of  venison  from 
the  park  of  the  Carrabas  smoked 
upon  the  board,  and,  though  in- 
finitely inferior  to  four-year-ola  mut- 
ton^ were  in  request  on  account  of 
their  rarity.  Champa^e  and  Bur- 
gundy were  as  plentiful  as  ditch- 
water  ;  while  Maraschino  and  Cnra- 
90a,  in  straw-covered  flasks,  went  the 
round  of  the  table — whisky  being  re- 
garded as  too  vulgar  an  article  for 
the  palates  of  the  distinguished  re- 
cipients. No  flock  of  cormorants  that 
ever  assembled  round  the  carcass  of 
a  stranded  whale  eouki  have  gorged 
themselves  with  more  vigour  and  de- 
termination than  did  the  worthy  and 
patriotic  retainers  of  the  house  of 
Carrabas ;  incessant  was  the  clatter  of 
knife  and  fork,  boisterous  the  laugh- 
ter, and  fast  and  frequent  the  pledge. 
I  was,  I  must  needs  acknowledge, 
somewhat  excited  by  the  novelty  of 
the  scene,  so  different  from  anything 
I  had  hitherto  witnessed.  I  was 
very  young,  totally  ine^rienced  in 
the  ways  of  life,  and  tor  the  first 
time  1  found  myself  treated  as  a 
man,  and  admitted  into  a  company 
which,  though  sufficientlv  miscellan- 
eous, inclucfod  many  individuals  of 


rank  and  station,  with  whose  names 
I  was  already  familiar  through  the 
medium  of  the  Carrabas  chartulary. 
There  was  the  great  mining  proprie- 
tor, Gibson  of  Slag,  of  whom  it  was 
commonly  reported  that  he  was  be- 
gotten in  the  Dowels  of  the  earth  by 
his  father,  who  followed  the  humble 
calling  of  a  collier,  but  who  rose  to 
be  a  master  and  lessee,  and  by 
skill,  industry,  and  a  double  share  of 
shrewdness,  had  laid  the  foundation 
oi  a  princely  fortune.  There  was 
Alexander  Phin,  £sq.  of  Phinstown, 
famed  all  over  the  west  for  the  am- 
plitude of  his  hospitality  and  the 
excellence  of  his  cneer,  who  began 
life  as  a  simple  snufi'-merchant  at  the 
comer  of  the  Saltmarket  Then 
there  was  Jamie  Pitlearie,  the  noted 
wag  and  son^-wiiter,  whose  facetis 
in  those  days  kept  Benfrewshire  in  a 
roar,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to- 
wards the  compilation  of  that  excel- 
lent jest-book  and  treasury  of  wit 
vcleped  The  Laird  of  Logan^  which 
by  many  is  held  in  even  greater  re- 
pute than  the  well-known  work  to 
which  the  honoured  but  apocryphal 
name  of  Joseph  Miller  is  prefixed. 
These  were  some  of  the  Dii  minorum 
gentium  ;  but  we  were  not  without 
a  sprinkling  of  the  higher  aristocracy, 
for  besides  the  Honourable  Sholto 
Linklater  and  Sir  Gilbert  Mount- 
hooly,  we  had  two  peers*  sons,  a 
'     jhof^  .... 


baronets,  an  admiral,  and  a 
Highland  laird,  who  considered  him- 
self incomparably  the  most  import- 
ant naan  in  the  assemblage.  Other 
lairds  ci  the  Lowland  br^  we  had 
in  tolerable  profrision,  frx>m  the  free- 
holder of  ten  thousand  a-year,  who 
visited  at  Carrabas  Castle,  down  to 
the  bonnet-laird  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  who  caroused  with  the  game- 
keeper of  the  Marquis.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  party  consisted  of  writers, 
accountants,  and  subordinates,  pure 
paper  fictions,  as  landless  as  Gre- 
galach,  and,  in  some  thin^  quite  as 
unscrupulous.  Our  chairman  was 
the  great  Sir  Gilbert,  who  did  the 
honours  with  diplomatic  suavity, 
duly  drinking  wine  with  those  who 
sat  below  the  salt,  and  dispensing 
his  courtesies  on  all  hands  as  be- 
seemed a  veteran  intriguer. 

So  soon  as  the  sacred  rage  of  hun- 
ger was  appeased,  Sir^Gilbert,  after 
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cantering  lightly  through  the  ordin- 
ary toasts,  for  political  reasons  which 
at  that  time  were  pretty  well  under- 
stood, delivered  himself  of  a  couple 
of  short  orations  as  prefaces  to  the 
respective  sentiments  of"  The  Rights 
of  the  People  !— may  they  never  be 
trampled  down  by  the  iron  heel  of 
tyranny  J  "  and  "The  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  all  over  the 
world."  These  toasts  having  been 
duly  acknowledged  by  the  editor  of 
the  Radical  newspaper,  who  had  been 
incarcerated  on  a  charge  of  sedition, 
and  by  a  gentleman  who,  anticipat- 
ing the  Mormon  revelation,  had  taken 
unto  himself  the  wife  of  another  man, 
Sir  Gilbert  again  rose,  and  with  a 
graceful  wave  of  his  hand,  and  a  pre- 
monitory "  hem,"  ushered  in  the  toast 
of  the  evening. 

"  CJentlemen,"  said  he,  "  it  is  now 
my  duty— I  ought  rather  to  say  my 
high  privilege— diverging  from  the 
more  general  sentiments  of  enlight- 
ened patriotic  pjolicy,  which  have 
already  this  evening  been  expressed 
in  language  more  or  less  glowing  and 
appropriate,  and  responded  to  by  ^rou 
with  that  cordial  unanimity  wmch 
shows  how  thoroughly  your  hearts 
are  saturated— if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  use  the  term — with  adhesion  to 
those  liberal  principles  which  the 
great  Charles  James  Fox,  whose 
private  virtues  and  Spartan  rectitude 
were  only  equalled  by  his  public 
courage  and  ngid  abnegation,  vindi- 
cated on  the  scaffold  —  I  mean 
those  principles,  liberal,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, which  the  great  Hampden, 
whose  private  virtues  were  only 
equalled  by  his  public  coura^,  vin- 
dicated on  the  scaffold— which  the 
gallant  Sydney  consecrated  with  his 
blood  on  the  field  of  battle — and 
which  the  great  Charles  James  Fox, 
of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said,  in  the 
inspired  language  of  the  poet, 

*  Fint  to  the   lists  the  mighty  Trojan 
came. 
And  always  was  the  last  to  leave  the 
same  — 

fulminated  in  the  senate,  striking 
terror  into  the  bosoms,  and  confusion 
into  the  councils,  of  a  corrupt  and  a 
time-serving  ministry.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Gentlemen,  I  repeat  that  it  is  now 
my  duty — aad  duty  has  always  beoi 
to  me  the  polar  star  of  conduct, '  the 


fixed  aurora  of  the  northern  sky' 
(applause)-^to  introduce  to  you  a 

gentleman,  in  whom  we  may  fondly 
ope,  if  hope  can  be  said  to  exist,  or 
rather  coincide  in  combination  with 
absolute  certainty  and  most  entire 
assurance— in  whom  we  may  fondly 
hope,  I  say,  to  find  united  all  that 
tends  to  the  culture  of  the  intellect, 
to  the  development  of  the  under- 
standing, to  the  formation  of  tiie 
scholar,  the  gentleman,  the  senator, 
the  patriot,  and  the  statesman.  In 
the  Honourable  Sholto  Linklater — 
(immense  cheering,  the  whole  com- 
pany rising  up)— in  Sholto  Linklater 
—to  who^n  the  prefix  of  'honour- 
able '  is  most  appropriately  applied, 
both  on  account  of  self-earned  merit, 
and  from  ancient  hereditary  descent 
— in  Sholto  Linklater  we  recognise 
the  champion  of  our  cause,  the  vin- 
dicator of  our  independence,  the  pa- 
triotic barrier  against  the  threatened 
encroachments  of  an  unscrupulous 
and  tyrannical  faction,  whose  efforts, 
as  sure  as  to-morrow*8  sun  shall  set 
in  a  panoply  of  golden  clouds,  wili 
be  crowned  with  unspeakable  con- 
fusion and  i'vexpiable  disgrace, 
^(Loud  cheers.)  In  proposing  this 
toast,  gentlemen,  one  regret  alone 
distils  a  drop  of  bitterness  into  the 
full  cup  of  enthusiasm,  confidence, 
and  joy.  I  regret  that  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  the  rAdm,  which, 
though  reformerSjit  is  our  earnest 
wish  to  preserve  mtact  in  their  en- 
tirety, sacred  in  their  inviolability, 
and  pure  in  their  original  complexion 
— I  say,  gentlemen,  I  regret  that 
those  laws  and  that  constitution  have 
rendered  it  inevitable  that  the  presi- 
dency of  this  distinguished  company, 
and  the  task  of  introducing  to  you 
our  honourable  and  honoured  candi- 
date, should  devolve  upon  an  indivi* 
dual  whose  claims  to  your  attention 
are,  I  am  well  aware,  so  limited  and 
attenuated  as  my  own.  (Cries  of  No ! 
no !  and  applause.)  I  can  easily  per- 
ceive, with  the  eye  of  fancy  and  ima- 
gination, what  would  be  your  delight, 
what  would  be  your  rapture^  what 
would  be  your  absolute  delirium,  if 
the  chair  which  I  now  so  unworthily 
occupy  could  be  filled  by  that  mirror 
of  all  that  is  ffreat,  fitted,  and  good, 
the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Car- 
rabas.  (Trem«n<ln"«  cheering.)    Gen- 
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tlemeoy  this  is  a  topic  which  can  only 
be  touched  by  thQ  pencil  of  discr&- 
tion,  when  pointed  with  extremest 
delicacy.  I  approach  it»  I  own,  with 
saperla^ve  misgiTlng,  lest^  in  the  in- 
spired langoage  of  the  gifted  Swan 
of  Avon — 

<  One  of  two  bad  thiog/  yoa  should  es- 
teem me — 
Eitlier  a  ooirard  or  a  flatterer.' 

For,  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  disguise 
from  you  my  comridaon  that  I  would 
justly  incur  the  infamous  imputation 
of  being  a  coward,  were  I,  through 
dread  of  misconstruction  or  fear  of 
calumny,  to  suppress  the  utterance  of 
mj  fixed,  formed,  and  deliberate 
opinion,  that  Scotland  cannot  boast 
a  nobler  name  than  that  of  Carrabas 

£oud  cheers) ;  while  I  should  equidly 
e  liable  to  the  charge  of  flattery, 
were  I  to  say  that  witmn  the  bound- 
ary of  Scotland,  from  Coldstream  to 
John  0*  Groats,  from  Peterhead  to 
Portree,  you  could  find  a  single  in- 
dividual comparable  to  the  noble 
Marquis,  who  is  also  Lord-Iaeutenant 
of  the  county,  for  high  intellectual 
accomplishment^  profound  political 
wisdom,  determmed  fixity  of  purpose, 
and  bland  urbanity  of  condescension. 
With  these  few  remarks,  gentlemen, 
wrung  from  me  by  the  exigency  of 
the  moment,  and  tne  irresistible  im- 
pulses of  a  heart  which  is  sometimes 
too  full  for  utterance,  I  withdraw 
from  this  subject^  feelings  that,  like 
Phaeton— who,  you  may  remember, 
attempted,  to  drive  the  figurative 
horses  of  the  sun — I  mav  perhaps 
have  aspired  too  hieh,  and  have  be^ 
come  partially  blinded  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  light  upon  which  it 
was  necessary  to  gase.  Reverting 
again  to  the  more  immediate  subject 
or  my  toast,  and  anticipating  your 
impatience  to  do  honour  to  the 
selected  candidate  for  the  county,  the 
stanch  friend  of  the  people,  and  the 
future  Phoenix  of  our  hopoi,  I  pro- 
pose, with  no  ordinary  exultation, 
the  health  of  the  Honourable  Sholto 
Linklater.- 

If  my  readers  should  deem  me 
tedious  for  having  thus  minutely  re- 
ported the  speecn  of  the  rhetorical 
oaronet,  they  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
lieved by  the  assurance  that  I  have 
preserved  no  authentic  record  of  the 

TOU  LXXXVU.— NO.  DXXXnL 


replv  of  the  Honourable  Sholto.  In- 
deeo,  CEdipus  himself  could  hardly 
have  resolved  the  incoherent  gobbling 
of  our  accomplished  candidate  into  a 
discourse ;  but  that  was  of  little  con- 
sequence, as  the  great  migority  of 
the  company  seemed  to  care  less  for 
oratory  than  for  the  more  substantial 
and  exhilarating  joys  of  the  decanter. 
Then  there  were  clamorous  cdls  for 
a  song,  which  were  responded  to  by 
the  wag  of  the  West,  Jamie  Fitlearie, 
who  favoured  us  with  a  ditty  in  hon- 
our of  St  RoUox,  one  of  the  tutelary 
guardians  of  Glas^w,  attributing  to 
that  inspired  divme  most  of  the 
modem  mechanical  inventions  The 
grater  part  of  this  effort  of  genius, 
which,  however,  I  think  I  have  seen 
somewhere  in  print,  has  escaped  fix)m 
my  memoir^  but  the  concluding  verse 
was  something  like  this — 

"  He  kenn'd  fu*  weel  to  wind  and  reel, 

Inyented  cambric  ooUars ; 
He  was  the  first  that  erer  durst 

Singe  muslin  wi'  bet  rollers. 
He  searched  the  land,  and  £and  black-band. 

Made  bet  tbe  bellows'  noses. 
And  frae  bis  ain  lang  cbimnej-tap 

Made  his  apotheosis  1 

Ckona. 
Then,  brithers,  join  your  sangs  wi*  mine — 

Let^s  spend  the  niobt  in  frolics ; 
We'll  nerer  want  a  patrpn  saunt, 

Sae  lang^s  we're  gude  St  BoUox !  ** 

After  this,  oratory  was  at  a  discount 
The  admiral  and  the  Highland  laird, 
indeed,  beii^  under  the  impression 
that  their  dignity  would  be  seriously 
compromised  if  they  did  not  address 
the  audience,  successively  got  upon 
their  legs  and  began  to  revile  their 
political  opponents:  but  by  this 
time  ''  the  maut  had  fairly  got  aboon 
the  meal,'*  and  the  company  testified 
their  impatience  b^  shufliing  of  the 
feet,  imitations  of  chanticleer,  and 
ironical  apolause,  under  cover  of 
which  the  oisappointed  orators  sat 
down.  Even  Sir  Gilbert  Mounthooly 
could  no  longer  command  attention. 
The  eloquence  of  Ulysses  was  vain 
against  the  Oirctean  influence  of  the 
liquor,  which  was  rapidly  transform- 
ing his  companions  mto  swine ;  and 
just  as  the  Laird  of  Stoupiewa's  was 
clearing  his  throat  for  a  flood  of 
melody.  Bailie  M'Ghappie,  faithful 
to  his  promise,  carried  me  off  to  an 
upper  a^trtment,  where,  in  a  few 
minutes,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

IT 
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Day  dawned  upon  Slockendronth 
as  it  dawns  upon  the  quiet  isles  of 
the  ocean,  dissipating  the  clouds  and 
drawing  up  the  foes,  and  calling  men 
from  needful  slumber  to  the  renewal 
of  that  labour  which  is  their  heritage. 
But  the  call  to  labour  in  that  equi- 
vocal burgh  was,  on  this  occasion  at 
least,  unheeded ;  for  although  it  con- 
tained many  an  artisan  who  could 
ill  afford  a  holid^,  work  was  out  of 
the  question  during  the  dependence 
of  that  election,  men's  blood  being 
heated  to  the  very  fever-point  by 
I>olitical  excitement  and  exaspera- 
tion. It  is  difficult  even  for  those 
who  witnessed  the  extraordinary  and 
disf^raceful  scenes  of  that  momentous 
penod,  to  recall  them  now  with  all 
their  ferocity  and  license.  They 
appear  rather  like  the  impressions  of 
a  oistempered  dream,  than  real  me- 
mories of  the  past  As  the  period 
to  which  I  rerer  is  now  somewhat 
remote,  it  is  perhaps  fitting  that  I 
should  state,  very  briefly,  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  far  more  than 
usual  importance  to  this  and  other 
electiona 

When,  after  the  rash  declaration 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  no 
practical  reform  of  the  representation 
was  required,  the  Whigs  came  into 
office,  parties  were  very  nearly  bal- 
anced in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  second  reading  of  the  famous 
Bill  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell 
was  carried  only  by  a  migorit^  of 
one,  and  in  a  subsequent  division 
upon  the  motion  that  the  House 
should  go  iuto  committee,  the  Whig 
Ministry  were  left  in  a  minority  of 
eight  This  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament, a  step  which  was  literally 
forced  upon  William  the  Fourth  by 
his  Ministry;  therefore  the  fate  of 
the  Bill  depended  upon  the  character 
and  coxnplexion  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment The  middle  classes,  especially 
io  the  towns,  were  of  course  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  and 
dreaded  lest  any  alteration  should  be 
made  in  its  provisions.  They  were 
shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that  it 
was  calculate  to  give  them  political 
preponderaucy  for  the  future,  and 


that  consideration,  independent  of 
ulterior  objects,  was  sufficient  to 
insure  their  support.  The  working 
classes  again,  though  still  excluded 
from  the  franchise,  had  been  so 
wrought  upon  by  unscrupulous  de- 
magogues and  hireling  agitators,  that 
they  believed  that  parliamentary  re- 
form would  immediately  be  followed 
by  measures  for  doubling  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  halving  the  orioe  of  pro- 
visions. There  were  no  limits  to  the 
extravagance  of  expectation.  "  All 
voung  ladies,**  wrote  Sydney  Smith, 
himself  a  pi^isan  of  reform,  *'  ima- 
£[ine  that,  as  soon  as  this  Bill  is  ear- 
ned, they  will  be  instantly  married  : 
schoolboys  believe  that  gerunds  ana 
supines  will  be  abolished,  and  that 
currant  tarts  must  ultimately  come 
down  in  price;  the  corporal  and 
seigeant  are  sure  of  double  pay ;  bad 
poets  expect  a  demand  tor  their 
epics;  and  fools  will  be  disappointed, 
as  they  always  are.** 

Notwithstanding  this  unanimity 
among  the  classes  that  were  not  yet 
represented,  it  was  questionable  whe- 
ther the  existing  electoral  body  would 
return  to  the  new  Parliament  a  mar 
jority  of  members  pledged  to  support 
the  Bill  No  one  doubted  that  some 
measure  of  reform  would  be  carried ; 
but  measures  are  of  divers  capacities, 
and  the  ten-pounders  havine  once 
obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  oushel 
which  exactly  suited  them,  would  net 
suffer  it  to  DO  diminished.  Hence 
arose  the  ciy  of ''  The  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,**  which 
resounded  from  every  platform  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  had  the  agi- 
tation been  confined  to  mere  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  however  strong,  no 
one  could  have  challenged  it  as  un- 
constitutional But  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  .the  existing  elec- 
tors would  defer  to  public  opinion. 
They  had  certain  privileges,  if  not 
rights,  to  maintain,  and  thev  showed 
svmptoms  of  obstinacy ;  whereupon 
the  character  of  the  dotation  was 
changed,  and,  after  an  interval  of  a 
centurv  and  a  half.  Revolution 
again  became  rampant 

I  use  the  term,  Ood  knows,  in  no 
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offennve  aense.  I  make  eveiy  allow- 
aooe  for  the  state  of  the  ooontiT  at 
the  time»  and  for  the  eagerness  of  the 
desircL  which  I  admit  to  be  a  laudable 
one,  that  ezistinff  abuses  should  be 
reformed.  All  1  mean  to  assert  is, 
that  this  was  a  revolution,  if  revolu- 
tion means  a  public  measure  which 
is  carried  through  in  defiance  of  ex- 
isting laws.  For,  in  order  that  the 
result  of  the  general  election  might 
be  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  the  Parliament  about 
to  assemble,  coercion  was  not  only 
{Hreached  up,  but  practised.  The  use 
of  the  bludgeon  and  the  brickbat  was 
openly  recommended  by  the  press; 
threats  of  the  most  atrocious  descrip- 
tion were  levelled  against  all  who 
dared  to  oppose  the  popular  voice ; 
mobs  were  oiganised  and  paraded; 
and  that  without  the  slightest  re- 
monstrance being  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  any  steps  being  taken  by 
tiie  law  authorities  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace.  Under  such 
circumstances  ai  frightful  intimida- 
tion, the  electors  for  each  county  and 
burgh  were  called  upon  to  make  their 
several  returns. 

At  a  very  early  hour,  according  to 
appointment,  I  repaired  to  the  room 
or  Mr  Shearaway,  whom  I  found 
already  occupied  with  his  papers. 
However  prolonged  may  have  oeen 
the  orgies  that  follow^  the  vocal 
exertions  of  the  Laird  of  Stoupiewa*B. 
it  was  evident  that  my  employer  had 
not  participated  therein,  for  his  eye 
was  clear,  nis  hand  steady,  and  no 
•huskiness  in  his  tone. 

*^  You  may  copy  that  list,  Norman.*" 
he  said.  ''  It*s  b^t  to  have  it,  thougn 
it  may  not  be  of  much  use.-'HaDg 
the  fellows  !*'  he  continued,  as  if  to 
himselfl  ''  I  think  they  will  beat  us ; 
bat  I  don't  know,  after  all,  that  it's 
worse  than  a  victory." 

The  last  observation,  though  pro- 
bably intended  for  a  soliloquy,  ex- 
cited my  curiosity  greatly ;  and  as 
Mr  Shearaway  was  always  very 
friendly,  I  ventured  to  ask— 

*'  Do  you  think,  sir,  there  is  danger 
of  our  losing  the  election  r 

"  Between  you  and  me,  Norman — 
but  on  no  account  breathe  a  qrllable 
of  this,**  replied  A&  Shearaway,  ''  I 
suspect  we  shall  lose  it  by  three.  I 
thought  otherwise  last  night,  but 


since  eleven  they  have  brought  up 
seven  men,  whereas  we  have  only 
two  additional,  and  I  cannot  count 
on  any  more.  I  must  do  Butt  and 
Benn  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
have  managjed  very  cleverly.  Not 
that  I  was  jockeyed,  mark  ye,  but 
they  made  capital  play  witn  their 
reserve.  Yes— I  think  I  would  take 
an  even  bet  that  they  have  a  majority 
ofthree.** 

''What  a  sad  disappointment!" 
said  I,  with  the  zeal  of  the  office  upon 
me. 

"Disappointment  ?  Yes — no  doubt 
old  Carrabas  will  be  disappointed. 
He*8  always  wretched  if  he  cannot 
work  the  county,  like  putty,  between 
his  finger  and  ms  thumb.  But  it's 
his  own  fault  I  wanted  to  split 
twelve  superiorities  for  last  h^- 
court,  whicn  would  have  made  every- 
thin£[  secure;  but  the  Marquis,  as 
usufu,  boggled  about  the  expense. 
Penny  wise  andpound  foolish  1  He's 
an  obstinate  old  ram;  but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  ^^  !  if  it 
were  not  for  the  discredit  of  the 
thing,  I  can't  say  that  I  shall  be 
sorry  if  we  lose  the  election." 

I  suppose  that  my  countenance 
betrayeofsome  surprise  at  this  frank 
admission,  for  Mr  Shearaway  con- 
tinued— 

"  The  fact  is,  Norman,  that  this  is 
no  ordinary  time.  You  youn^  lads 
never  look  to  consequences ;  but  I 
can  see  with  half  an  eye  that  if  this 
Bill  is  carried  there  will  be  an  end  of 
our  profession.  Conveyancing  will 
be  locked  up  altogether,  and  we 
shall  lose  those  pretty  pickings  that 
make  up,  as  I  can  tell  ye,  the  best 
half  of  the  profits  of  the  business. 
You  may  call  that  a  selfish  view  if 
you  please ;  but  I  am  much  of  the 
same  mind  as  Demetrius  the  silver- 
smith, who  stood  up  for  his  craft ; 
ay,  and  would  have  carried  the  day 
too,  if  that  gowk  the  town-clerk  of 
Ephesus  had  not  interfered.  But  get 
on  with  your  list,  for  I  hear  some- 
body coming." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door ; 
and  a  tall  gentleman,  muffled  in  a 
greatcoat  and  comforter,  entered. 

"  I  daresay  you  did  not  expect  to 
see  me  here,  Shearaway,"  said  the 
visitor,  with  a  familiar  nod.  '*  But 
who  is  this  swankie  1 " 
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''My  derk— ftll  right ;  he's  doee 
as  wax.  Faith,  Butt  '.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect  that  jOQ  wooldTCiitiire  iato  the 
lioai'deiL* 

^'CaU  H  den  of  thieves^  Shear- 
awaj,"  leotied  the  Tory  ageat.  *  Hor 
hang  me  ii  erer  thieres*  booae  pre- 
sented soch  a  apeetade  in  the  morn- 
ing as  toot  poboc  room  helo  v.  Why, 
the  fdlows  are  ahsofaitelT  lying  m 
laym  not  to  say  heads  and  thraws  :* 

**  Were  your  men  mndi  more  dis- 
creet t"  said  Shearaway. 

**  Why,  yea.  We  flatter  onndres 
that  we  can  cany  oar  liqnor  like 
gentlemaL  Bat  to  the  point  I 
sappoae  toq  know  pretty  well  by 
this  time  how  the  ekcdon  will  ip  ? 

"  I  hare  my  own  notions,  e»tamly. 
Bat  come — what's  the  nse  of  feaio- 
isg?  Tell  me  honestly,  Bott — are 
yoo  on  the  sqoare  I  * 

**  Tes,npon  my  honour.  We  cany 
the  day  by  either  three  or  fear.* 

"  I  will  not  contradict  yoo,  *  said 
Shearaway. 

^Well,  then,  I  haTC  not  the 
slightest  doabt  that  there  will  be  an 
aiml  row.  Hie  mob  here  are  the 
wont  in  Sootkod ;  and  I  hare  re- 
oeired  a  broad  hint  that  they  intend 
to  attack  OS  after  the  ekctioa.  There 
has  been  wild  work  dsewheie  Bttle 
short  of  morder,  lam  told.* 

'^Confeondlibenlisal*  saidShear- 

**  Amen  :*  said  Batt ;  «  I  bdiere 
yoo  are  no  more  a  liberal  than  qt> 
aei£  Now,  yoa  know  rery  weU  that 
not  a  num  of  ns  will  be  deterred 
from  voting  by  any  asMmnt  of  in- 
timidation ;  bat  I  eonfeas  the  look- 
oot  aftcrvarda  ia  anything  bat  pka- 
aant* 

*"niere  can  be  no  doobt  aboot  the 
phidc  of  yoor  party,"  replied  Shear- 
away. *I  befiere  they  woold  go 
throogh  fire  and  brimstone  ratlwr 
than  pre  in.  Bat  how  can  I  help 
yoaf 

*InthiswaT.  After  the  election 
m  over,  try  to  keep  the  crowd  from 
leming  tlie  eoort-noase  ontfl  we  get 
tothelioteL  After  that  we  shall  do 
wellcMigh.  Whatlwanttogoard 
against  is  an  attack  in  the  street; 
ao,  fike  a  good  fieUow,  get  somebody 
to  addreas  the  mob--aoBM  one  who 
can  hnmbog  them,  yoa  know,  fiw 
tea  minntea  or  a  qoaiter  of  an  hoar.* 


"  That* s  easy  aaid,  Mr  Bott,*  re- 
plied  Shearaway,  ''and  I  think  yoor 
notion  is  fay  no  menna  a  bad  one.  if 
we  coold  only  find  an  orator.  Bot 
tiie  fi^t  is  that  Bsost  of  oor  men  who 
can  speak  at  aO  are  snch  bletherers 
that  they  wbald  dear  a  kirk  in  no 
timcL  There'soldSrQQbertMoant- 
hooly  wonld  haTe  no  otgcction  to  try 
it,  for  he  likes  nothiK  better  than  to 
hear  his  own  Toiee  -  bat  tiie  body  is 
so  wearisoasc  with  hia  pompoos  twists 
and  twirk,  that  befeie  begot  throng 
half  a  sentewe  the  mob  woald  be 
npoa  yoa,  like  a  padc  of  terricra  after 
a  cat  As  for  Sboho  linkkUv,  be- 
tween yoa  and  me,  he'a  little  better 
thaa  a  boa  idiot  Jamie  Pitlearie 
BU^  do ;  bat  no— thoogh  he  can 
write  a  fanny  song,  hc^a  bat  a  hareril 
when  he  tries  to  speak.  Hang  me, 
if  I  can  think  of  any  one  likely  to 
answer  the  porpoae  !* 

"Why,  yoa  have  half-a-doaen 
adTocates  with  yoa,  at  leasts  There'a 
JawboML- 

*  Jawbone!  Ifa  fittle  yoa  know 
Jawbone  !  Hell  not  speak  a  word 
withontafee.  And, to  tell  yoa  the 
troth,  I  dont  think  any  adrocato 
from  the  Pirtiimfnt  Hoose  woald  be 
liitcned  to  Since  they  bttsn  at- 
tempting to  neakfine£i^&h,ifa 
(fifficnlttomakehendortafl  of  what 
they  say.  Je&ey  has  been  the  min 
of  them.  They  keep  snipping  and 
snapping  at  their  worts  like  a  pair  of 
tailors  HMam" 

*Wen;  bat,  reality,  Shearawar. 
yoa  most  help  me  at  this  pinch. 
Sarely  yoa  m«t  know  some  lieUow 
who  is  accostomed  to  addreas  a  mobi* 
'^^lad:  I  think  I  haTe  hit  npon 
the  man  at  last  There's  Qeofge 
Gash,  him  that  was  editor  of  the 
Renfrtm  Jfeygn<ialor — he  s  a  first- 
rate'  hand  at  a  harangne ;  bat  then 
he'sadoar  Radical,  and  has  osall 
lofn  for  yoar  partr ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  he  has  been  polled  orer  the  coak 
befbrenow.  Bat  Gash  is  not  a  bad 
fellow  after  all,  and  he  owes  bm  a 
day  ia  harrest  111  try  what  I  can 
do^  Bntt :  I  wiU  indeed— fa:  haw 
me,  if  I  Hke  this  rinig  of  the  mo^ 
I  SM*— if  ths  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  I  sappoae  yoo  know  where  the 
shmffistobefoondt* 

««TrastBM  for  that,  old  boy!*  re- 
plied Bott;    **  And  now  its  time  I 
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should  be  off.  Many  thanks.  Shear- 
away;  you  have  behaved  as  you 
always  do,  like  a  perfect  gentleman, 
and  1  won't  forget  it."  So  saying, 
he  muflBbd  himself  in  his  coat  and 
comforter,  and  took  his  departure. 

"Threeorfour  T  said  Mr  Snearaway, 
musingly ;"  humph— I  reckoned  on 
three,  out  who  can  the  fourth  bel 
Some  stray  liferenter,  I  suppose.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  bothermg  about 
it?  One  is  as  good  as  a  dozen  for 
a  m^ority.  You  may  tie  up  the 
papers,  Norman,  and  go  down-stairs. 
Kemember,  mum*s  the  word.  Break- 
fast will  be  ready  presently  for  those 
who  can  eat  any ;  but,  my  word !  if 
I  had  sat  like  some  of  them  till  three 
o'clock  this  morning,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  look  a  beefst^  in  the  coun- 
tenance." 

The  greater  part  of  our  friends, 
however,  being  accustomed  to  co- 
pious potations,  falsified  Mr  Shear- 
awaVs  prognostic,  by  displaying 
much  aptitude  in  the  use  of  the 
knife  ana  fork ;  but  I  observed  that 
each  man,  before  applying  himself  to 
the  discussion  of  the  solid  delicacies 
with  which  the  board  was  spread, 
fortified  his  stomach  with  a  large 
glass  either  of  bitters  or  brandy. 

Meanwhile  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  election  drew  nigh,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded in  lone  column  to  the  court- 
house, Sir  Gubert  Mounthooly  lead- 
ing the  way,  with  our  hopeful  candi- 
date on  his  arm. 

It  was  so  arranged  that  we  should 
arrive  before  our  rivals,  in  orden  I 
suppose,  to  lessen  the  chance  or  a 
collision;  and  I  must  admit  that  a 
glance  at  the  crowd,  which  already 
thronged  the  galleries,  amply  justified 
the  precaution.  Never  had  I  set 
eyes  upon  such  a  collection  of  ruffians 
as  roared,  whistled,  whooped,  and 
yelled  above  our  heads.  There  were 
colliers  from  the  mines,  carters  from 
the  villages,  weavers  from  the  streets, 
and  oobblerB  from  their  stalls,  all  in 
their  working  clothes,  swarthy  and 
begrimed,  gesticulating  like  madmen, 
wrestling  tor  the  foremost  seats,  ana 
uttering  diabolical  howls  for  no  ap- 
parent reason  except  the  exercise  of 
their  hideous  voices.  Nothing  like 
it  was  ever  witnessed  within  the 
walls  of  a  lunatic  asylum—it  was  a 
frightful  hall  of  Abaddon. 


Our  men  were  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  they  were  very  popular  ; 
and  Sir  Gilbeit,  as  our  ostensible 
chie^  thought  it  his  duty  on  enter- 
ing to  make  one  of  his  most  elabor- 
ate bows,  by  way  of  homage  to  the 
majesty  of  the  people.  A  hoarse 
bray  of  scorn  was  the  rewa^  of  his 
pohteness. 

"Tak*  aff  yer  hat,  auld  Mount- 
hooly !"  *'Gosh  !  is  that  him  they 
ca*  Sir  Gilbert  ?  What  a  fushionless 
body  he  is  !  What  are  ye  gimin|[ 
for  at  huz.  ye  wizened  jackanape  1 
'^Wha's  that  ane  wi'  the  muclde 
whuskers  ?  Is  that  linklater  ?  De*ii 
be  in  me,  if  I  wadna  as  soon  send  a 
cuddie  as  that  man  to  Parliament ! " 
"I  say,  Linklater!  gie?s  a  sang!" 
''  Gudesake  1  there's  Gibson  o'  Slag ! 
Eh,  wow,  Johnie  Gibson,  but  ye 
think  yourseP  braw  amang  the  gen- 
tles!" "What  about  the  wages, 
Johnie  Gibson  ?  Ye*ll  mind  ye  are 
awin'  us  money ! "  "  Three  groans 
for  Slag!"  " Huzzay !  there's  Geor- 
die  Gash !  Geordie's  a  kent  freend 
o'  the  people ;  huzzay  for  G^rdie !  ** 
"  Gie  him  the  sow's  tail !  that  will 
suit  him  better."  "  Wha's  yon  1  an 
admiral,  did  ye  say  9  Losh  keep  us, 
man— he's  no  fit  to  steer  a  barge  on 
the  canawl!"  "Whigs!  Whigs! 
rotten  trash  ! "  "  Doon  wi'  the 
areestocrats!"  "Bideawee,chield8; 
there's  the  Tories !" 

Such  were  some  of  the  intelligible 
fra^ents  that  caught  my  ears 
amidst  the  universal  din ;  but  when 
our  opponents  entered,  such  a  storm 
arose  as  utterly  baffles  description. 
I  have  read  somewhere  the  narrative 
of  a  traveller,  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  encamp  for  the  night  in  a 
forest  inhabited  hy  howling  monkeys : 
but  appalling  as  was  his  account  or 
the  brutal  serenade,  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  was  half  so  frightful  as  the 
yelling  of  that  excited  mob.  It  was 
a  horrid  and  a  sickening  spectacle. 
Here  were  gentlemen  blameless  in 
their  private  life,  indulgent  land- 
lords, liberal  in  their  chi^ties,  and 
just  in  all  their  dealings,  exposed  to 
the  vituperation,  insult,  and  ridicule 
of  an  obscene  and  ignorant  rabble ; 
and  for  what  1  Simply  because  they 
were  using,  according  to  the  best  of 
their  jud^ent,  that  privilege  which 
was  given  to  them  oy  the  laws  of 
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the  country !  Talk  of  reUgions  in- 
tolerance— talk  of  regal  tyranny! 
There  is  no  tjrranny  or  intolerance 
like  that  ezero^aed  bv  a  mob. 

The  business  of  the  day  went  on 
in  dumb  show.  A  preses  was  elect- 
edf  and  after  calling  the  roll,  with 
all  the  necessary  formalities,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  was  a  minority  of 
three  in  fovour  of  the  Tory  candi- 
date, Migor  lindores.  Then  pande- 
momum  opened.  The  beasts  in  the 
gidiery— for  I  will  not  dignify  them 
by  the  name  of  men— spat  down 
indiscriminately  upon  all  below. 
Missiles  were  thrown,  one  of  which 
cut  the  forehead  of  Migor  Lindores 
to  the  bone ;  but  the  sight  of  the 
blood  of  the  veteran,  who  had  fought 
like  a  hero  at  Waterloo,  brought  no 
oompunction  to  the  miscreants— it 
rather  gave  them  a  thirst  for  further 
outrage.  I  will  say  thb  for  our 
party,  that  they  behaved  uncommon- 
ly welL  In  the  first  access  of  indig- 
nation. Sir  Qilbert  Mounthooly  start- 
ed up,  and  shook  his  fist  towards 
that  quarter  of  thegallery  from  which 
the  stone  was  thrown;  and  Sholto 
Linklater— stupid  as  he  was,  no 
doubt,  |x>orfellow— almost  shed  tears 
as  he  wiped  the  blood  from  the  brow 
of  his  successful  antagonist  One 
might  have  expected  that  the  rabble 
would  be  touched  by  such  an  inci- 
dent. Not  they  !  The  inferoal  clam- 
our was  continued ;  and  it  became 
evident  that,  unless  some  diversion 
could  be  effected,  the  riot  in  the 
street  would  be  terrible. 

At  this  juncture  Mr  Qeorge  Gash, 
prompted  by  Shearaway,  arose.  1 
must  confess  that  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est expectation  that  he  would  gam  a 
hearing.  The  attempt  seemed  utterly 
hopeless,  nevertheless  he  succeeded. 
It  IS  wonderful  how  fond  the  popu- 
lace are,  even  in  their  most  excited 
moods,  of  oratory,  when  it  is  of  a 
kind  that  suits  their  understanding 
and  appeals  to  their  prejudices ;  and 
how  completely  they  can  be  con- 
trolled, for  a  time,  by  the  dema- 
gogue who  gains  possession  of  their 
ear.  But  in  order  to  do  this  no 
ordinary  talent  is  reauired.  The 
best  parliamentary  speaker,  the  most 
subtile  logician,  and  the  most  expert 
debater,  woula  probably  fail ;  be- 


cause none  of  those  could  identify 
themselves  with  the  passion  that  is 
surging  in  the  minds  of  the  audience, 
ana  80  control  it  that  it  shall  either 
gradually  subside,  or  expend  its  vio- 
knce  harmlessly,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  orator  who  exercises  a 
magic  power.  Some  men  there  have 
been  in  our  day  largely  endowed 
with  this  faculty,  among  whom  the 
late  Daniel  O'Gonnell  was  certainly 
the  most  remarkable,  for  often  dii 
he  realise  the  &ble  of  Orpheus,  by 
restraininff  brutal  nature,  and  arrest- 
ing in  full  flow  the  torrent  of  popu- 
lar frenzy.  Though  not  gifted  in 
the  same  degree,  Mr  Gash  could  ex- 
ercise a  wonderful  influence.  Tall, 
burly,  and  broad-chested,  with  an 
expressive  countenance  and  a  fine 
eye,  his  appearance  riveted  the  at- 
tention. His  gestures,  without  being 
violent,  gave  the  impression  of  con- 
siderable power;  and  his  voice,  nar 
tnrally  a  deep  bass^  had  been  exer- 
cised and  trained  till  it  was  capable 
of  eveiy  kind  of  intonation.  Above 
all,  Gash  possessed  the  invaluable 
secret  of  appearing  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  so  that  his  audience  never 
for  a  single  moment  doubted  of  his 
sincerity.  A  man  so  endowed  ouffht 
unauestionably  to  have  attained  a 
higher  position  than  that  of  editor 
of  an  obscure  newspaper ;  and  so  he 
would,  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  an^ 
other  country  but  Scotland.  It  is 
with  regret  and  even  shame  that  I 
make  the  avowal,  but  nevertheless  it 
is  true  that,  in  Scotland,  apart  from 
the  re^ar  professions  talent  of  any 
kind,  if  unsupi>orted  oy  connection, 
has  received  neither  recognition  nor 
encouragement  from  the  chiefs  of 
parties,  who  are  usufdly  too  much 
occupied  in  providing  for  their  own 
relatives  and  satellites  to  bestow  anj 
attention  upon  merit,  or  to  enlist  it 
in  the  public  service.  This  wretched 
practice  forces  into  Radicalism  men 
who  might  otherwise  have  done  the 
State  good  service ;  and  brings  into 
disrepute  administsrations  that  ap- 
pear to  bestow  their  whole  patronage 
upon  imbeciles.  Talent,  when  over- 
looked, or  kept  down  by  those  who 
ought  to  use  and  foster  it,  will  break 
ground  in  some  other  direction ; 
and  proportionate  to  the  depressing 
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weight  will  be  the  energy  of  its  new 
oatbunt  Neglect  is  the  nursing 
mother  of  the  Gracchi 

*'Men  of  Slockendrouth!**  said 
G^ash,  and  his  voice  filled  the  court- 
house,  like  the  sudden  peal  of  an 
organ,  enforcing  silence  where  all  be- 
fore had  been  confusion — ''Men  of 
Slockendrouth,  listen  to  me !  I  take 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that 
what  we  have  seen  to-day  is  the  last 
outrage  that  ever  shall  be  committed 
in  Scotland  against  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  people,  roused  at  length 
to  indignation,  and  determined  no 
loiu;er  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  a 
selfish  oligarchy.  I  tell  you  this— I 
who  have  suffered  in  the  people's 
cause,  I  who  have  been  draggecl  to 
prison  for  their  sake!  I  teU  you 
this— but  I  tell  you  further,  that  it 
is  far  better  for  the  great  cause  to 
which  all  of  us  are  sworn,  that  we 
should  sustain  a  partial  defeat  to- 
day, than  be  lulled  into  security  by  a 
temporary  triumph,  which,  i^r  all,  is 
but  of  a  party  nature.  Do  not  deoeive 
yourselves.  This  is  no  real  battle 
for  you  or  for  your  rights.  It  is  but 
the  struggle  of  two  great  fjeustions 
for  political  power ;  a  struggle  which, 
were  it  endea  now,  woulaleave  the 
working  classes  no  better  than  they 
are,  would  not  redeem  you  from  your 
degrading  thraldom,  would  still 
leave  you  in  the  base  condition  of 
serfs,  toiling  and  labouring  with  your 
sweat  that  others  may  reap  the  pre- 
cious harvest  of  your  mdusti^  I 

^  I  have  voted  this  day  with  the 
\yiiig8,  because  I  cannot  consden- 
tiousiy  set  my  face  against  any  mea- 
sure of  reform,  however  limited  or 
poor.  I  honour  the  Whigs  for  having 
conceded  even  this  little,  be<»use  I 
know  that  they  feel  it  to  be  a  sacrifice. 
But  do  you  think  that  this  Reform  Bill 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and 
which  I  am  willing  to  accept,  but  only 
as  a  mere  instalment — do  you  think 
that  it  will  give  you,  the  working 
men  of  the  countiy— you  who  are 
the  creators  of  the  wealth  which 
you  are  not  permitted  to  ei^oy— do 
you  think  that  it  will  give  you  that 
power  and  predominance  which  is 
your  birthright,  which  you  must  have 
and  shall  have  if  you  are  onlv  true 
to  yourselves,  and  sternly  rerase  to 
be  hoodwinked  or  ciyoled  by  states- 


men who  are  ready  enough  now  to 
avail  themselves  of  your  might,  but 
who  would  cast  you  from  them  the 
moment  that  they  could  dispense 
with  your  aid?  Believe  it  not  I  This 
Bill  does  but  palter  with  the  evils 
that  beset  and  oppress  the  countiy — 
it  does  not  try  to  cure  them.  It 
would  leave  intact  the  Church,  that 
monstrous  structure  of  superannu- 
ated bigotry,  with  its  brood  of  sable 
connorants  preying  upon  the  vitals 
of  the  land!  It  would  perpetuate 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  nest  of  a 
degraded  aristocracy,  where  men  too 
effeminate  to  labour  meet  to  appor- 
tion the  taxes  wrun^  from  labour 
among  themselves  and  their  children, 
and  to  pass  laws  for  riveting  more 
deeply  toe  fetters  which  bind  us  to 
the  earth !  It  would  continue  to  main- 
tain an  army  levied  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  prevent  you  from 
assOTting  your  *  lioerties— an  army 
which  you  must  pay  for,  in  order 
that  it  may  trample  and  shoot  you 
down,  should  you  dare  so  much  as 
murmur  against  the  tyranny  of  your 
oppressors !  And  what  does  it  pro- 
fess to  do  for  you,  that  you  should 
so  clamorously  insist  upon  having 
it  ?  Which  of  you  men  up  there  in 
the  i^ery  will  have  votes  should 
this  Bill  oecome  law  to-morrow  1 
Not  one  I  And  who  will  have  votes  ? 
Why,  the  very  men  who  are  your 
immediate  pillagers,  the  detested 
owners  of  the  teuck-shops,  the  pawn- 
brokers, and  the  publicans!  I  say. 
not  that  they  should  be  excluded 
from  the  franchise,  but  I  say  that 
if  the  franchise  is  given  to  them, 
you  should  have  it  too.  It  is  by 
your  custom,  your  necessities,  your 
hard-won  earnings,  that  they  live. 
You  have  to  dig  in  the  mme,  or 
swelter  at  the  furnace,  or  slave  at  the 
loom,  whilst  the  shopkeeper  sits  in 
his  comfortable  apartment,  weiglung 
out  groceries,  which  is  hiiB  heaviest 
toil,  and  charging  you  perhaps  twice 
as  much  for  the  paltry  article  as 
he  gave  for  it  himself.  The  profits 
wrung  from  you  enable  him  to  pay 
for  that  ten-pound  house  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much ;  and  he,  for- 
sooth, is  to  have  a  vote  for  a  member 
of  Parliament,  while  you  are  utterly 
unrepresented ! 
*'  Men  of  Slockendrouth  !  are  you 
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sach  fools  as  to  be  imposed  on  by 
Boch  a  phantom  of  a  measure  as  this  % 
Do  you  think  that  if  we  had  carried 
the  election  to-day,  and  returned  to 
Parliament  the  nononrable  gentle- 
man beside  me.  whom  I  know  to 
have  an  honest  neart,  notwithstand- 
ing the  taint  of  aristocracy  in  him, 
which^  however,  is  less  his  fault  than 
his  misfortune— if  every  election  in 
Scotland  had  resulted  in  the  return 
of  members  pledged  to  support  this 
Bill — that  you  would  have  been  the 
gainersl  I  tell  you,  no  !  It  is  not  for 
rour  advantage,  working-men,  that 
he  settlement  should  be  made  upon 
such  terms.  My  hope  is— and  the 
result  of  this  day's  election  does  but 
inflame  it— that  these  tyrants  maj 
be  encouraged  to  resist  even  the  piti- 
ful instalment  of  justice  containcKi  in 
this  Bill,  and  that,  should  it  pass 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  may  be 
rejected  by  an  immense  majority  in 
the  Peers.  Then  indeed  shall  we 
bear  the  roar  of  an  insulted  people, 
more  terrible  than  that  of  the  lion 
when  roused  in  his  hunger  and  his 
wrath !  Thenshall  the  resbtless  might 
of  millions  of  brawny  arms,  which  no 
hireling  soldiery  can  withstand,  be 
displayed  1  Crown  and  coronet,  mitre 
ana  ermine,  shall  perish  in  the  con- 
flagration they  have  provoked  :  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  be  established 
on  a  surer  basis  than  ever  yet  was 
known  since  this  island  emerged  from 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  ocean ! 
"  Therefore  I  say  to  you,  men  of 
Slockendrouth,  mourn  not  for  this 
day's  defeat^  but  rather  rejoice  that 
the  cup  of  miquity,  heretofore  not 
full,  is  now  charged  and  loaded  to 
the  brim ;  and  ^ow  this,  that  the 
first  drop  which  runs  over  that  cup 
will  be  the  signid  for  your  glorious 
enfranchisement !  As  for  the  men 
who  have  defeated  us  to-day,  let 
them  pass  unnoticed  and  unpun- 
ished. Fain  would  thejr  be  able  to 
say  that,  excited  by  their  heartless- 
ness,  you  had  been  tempted  into  a 
breaich  of  the  law.  Do  not  fall  into 
that  snare.  Sacred  be  the  Uw,  what- 
ever it  is,  so  long  as  it  remains  unal- 
tered ;  but  it  needs  no  prophet  to 
foresee  that  the  time  is  coming,  yea, 
is  nigh  at  hand,  when  you  will  be  the 
makers  of  the  laws,  and  then  let  our 
oppressors  tremble  i " 


I  have  attempted,  in  so  far  as  I 
can,  to  give  botn  the  substance  and 
style  of  diis  remarkable  speech,  which 
was  perfectly  successfrd  in  its  object 
— viz.,  to  give  the  Tory  party  the  op* 

Sortuni^  of  slipping  away  unnoticed 
uring  its  delivery.  It  was  also  very 
usefru  for  us,  for  it  saved  us  the  ne> 
cessity  of  putting  up  Sholto  Linklater 
to  speak  r  and  mv  private  opinion  is 
that  both  Butt  ana  Shearaway,  though 
of  course  disapproving  of  the  politic 
sentiments  which  he  enunciated,  sent 
letters  of  acknowledgment,  contain* 
ing  notes  of  a  more  satisfactorv  de« 
scription,  to  the  gifted  and  fluent 
orator.  Some  of  our  partv,  however, 
were  anything  but  aeligbted  at  the 
tone  of  this  aemocrati<»l  discourse, 
which  utterly  denied  them  all  credit 
for  having  stood  forth  as  the  cham- 
pions of  the  public  liberty.  The  fact 
IS,  that  the  Whigs  were  at  that  time 
shaking  in  their  shoes.  They  had 
evoked  a  demon  whom  they  could 
not  lay,  and  the  terrible  apprehen- 
sion that  they  might  ultimately  be 
torn  to  pieces,  maae  them  curse  the 
folly  of  their  leaders  in  appealing  to 
the  masses  for  support 

"  Gey  and  Strang  drink  that, 
Bailie  !  said  Gibson  of  Slag,  near 
whom  I  was  seated,  to  Mr  M'Chap- 
pie.  ''  That  chield  sticks  at  naething. 
It's  clear  eneuch  that  if  he  had  it  a' 
his  ain  way,  there  wad  be  naebody 
in  Parliament  but  landloupers  and 
blackguards  like  them  in  the  gal- 

"  It's  my  belief  there  wad  be  nae 
Parliaments  ava,"  replied  the  Bailie. 
"  It  wad  just  come  to  ilka  man  help- 
ing himsel'  out  of  his  neighbours 
kist.  Gudesake  !  just  think  o'  vaga- 
bonds like  them  being  makers  o'  the 
laws!  Their  first  law  wad  be  for  half 
work  and  double  wages,  and  then 
what  wad  become  o'  capital  9  Fm 
clean  sick  o'  politics,  Mr  Gibson ; 
and  I'm  beginning  to  think  that 
we've  gane  muckle  ower  far." 

"Troth,  sae  am  I,"  said  Gibson. 
"Ance  let  this  splore  gae  b^,  and 
ye'll  no  catch  me  again  meddlmg  wi* 
Reform.  Did  ye  ever  hear  sic  a  din  1 
They've  fand  out  at  last  that  the  To- 
ries have  given  them  leg-bail,  and 
now  they're  off  to  the  Masons'  Arms. 
CM  kens  what  may  come  o't !— may- 
be murder  1 " 
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And  in  fact  the  mob,  whose  atten- 
tion had  been  engiossed  by  the  ind- 
diooB  eloquence  of  Mr  Graah^  began 
to  look  alMUt  them ;  and  seemg  that 
they  had  missed  their  prey,  thronged 
oat  with  yells  of  execration.  Som^ 
what  crestfallen^for  even  the  most 
stolid  of  our  party  was  conscious  that 
we  cut  but  a  sony  figure— we  drew 
off  our  forces,  and  returned  to  our 
hotel  without  mentation.  There  a 
splendid  banquet  awaited  us,  but 
there  was  a  total  absence  of  that 
hilarity  which  had  characterised  the 
repast  of  the  previous  day.  It  was 
not  the  bitterness  of  defeat  that 
rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
pany—  for  I  believe  few  of.  them 
cared  in  reality  about  the  issue  of 
the  election^ but  it  seemed  as  if 
their  eyes  had  been  suddenly  opeoied 
to  the  extreme  gravity  of  tne  crisis, 
and  ajs  if  a  sudden  dread  of  impend- 
ing^ revolution  had  come  upon  them 
with  the  effect  of  a  moral  ague. 

In  previous  years  counter  elections 
afforded  rather  a  pleasurable  excite- 
ment The  holder  of  a  vote  was,  in 
virtue  thereof,  a  man  of  some  little 
consequence,  and  was  natundly  de- 
sirous that  his  party  should  succeed, 
because,  when  they  were  in  power, 
he  was  entitled  to  expect  that  cer- 
tain small  crumbs  of  patronage  would 
fall  to  his  share.  But,  beyond  that, 
he  had  no  particular  reason  for  feel- 
ing agitated  on  such  occasions.  He 
was  always  sure  of  one  or  two  excel- 
lent dinners,  with  abundance  of  wine, 
at  the  cost  of  the  magnate  whose 
servitor  he  waa  Victory  did  not 
excite  him  beyond  boundiB,  nor  did 
defeat  prostrate  his  spirits.  As  for 
the  interests  of  the  non-electors,  sudi 
a  notion  as  that  had  never  crossed 
his  mind.  But  now,  all  of  a  sudden, 
it  became  evident  that  this  blissful 
state  of  matters  wouldnot  be  allowed 
to  last.  The  blood  of  the  people  was 
fairly  up.  Reform  had  become  a  uni- 
versal cry.  and  violence  was  already 
used  for  tne  purpose  of  extorting  its 
concession.  Should  this  Bill  be  car- 
ried, farewell  to  the  privilc^  of  the 
freenolders!  No  more  turtle  and  ve- 
nison, no  more  champa^e  and  claret, 
no  more  chance  of  official  preferment 
in  return  for  the  fidelity  of  theirvotes ! 
They  would  be  utterly  swamped  by 
the  extension  of  the  frajichise— lost  to 


view  and  barely  recognisable  amon^ 
the  thousands  that  would  be  added 
to  the  register ! 

Such,  I  coi\jecture,  was  the  nature 
of  the  thoughts  that  coursed  like  dark 
shadows  over  the  minds  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  guests,  strangling  their 
mirth,  and  making  them  appear  as 
lugubrious  as  mourners  at  a  funeral 
feast  But  I  suspect  that  the  chagrin 
of  the  more  prominent  members  of 
the  par^  was  even  greater.  Sir 
Gilbert  Mounthooly  was  one  of  a 
small  knot  of  baronets  and  landed 
proprietors,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Reform  movement,  had  entered 
into  it  with  much  zest  and  jseal,  being 
under  the  unfortunate  delusion  that 
the  people,  impressed  with  a  due  sense 
of  their  aigmty  and  condescension, 
would  adopt  tnem  as  leaders,  ana 
implicitly  aefer  to  their  suggestions. 
Accordingly,  Sir  Gilbert  went  about 
from  meeting  to  meeting,  wherever 
there  was  a  gathering  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Reform,  enundatmg  his  in- 
terminable and  inextricable  periods 
from  which  no  proper  meaning  could 
be  gathered,  until  he  became  an  ab- 
solute laughing-stock  and  object  of 
scorn.  The  people  are  remarkably 
quick  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
Teal  merit  of  public  speakers.  They 
may  be  deluded  by  flashy  talent,  but 
they  will  not  put  up  with  a  proeer. 
Also  they  viewed  with  some  sus- 
picion the  sudden  conversion  of  the 
Baronet  to  democratic  opinions.  He 
had  long  been  known  as  a  pompous 
and  haughty  man,  ridiculously  proud 
of  the  antiquity  of  his  family  (which 
was  a  heraldic  mistake),  a  notorious 
stickler  for  etiquette^  and,  moreover, 
a  most  abject  worshipper  of  the  no- 
bility. These  were,  to  say  the  least 
of  i^  strange  ante<^ents  for  a  per- 
sonage who  was  now  attemptmg, 
however  impotently,  to  assume  the 
character  ot  a  popular  champion. 
In  consequence,  though  he  was  al- 
lowed to  speak — indeed  he  would 
not  be  denied^he  was  never  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  real  lead- 
ers of  the  movement ;  and  the  ap- 
plause with  which  his  first  appear- 
ances were  greeted,  and  of  which  he 
was  vain  beyond  measure,  soon  ceased 
to  regale  his  ears.  The  occurrences  of 
that  day  had  mortified  him  greatly. 
The  contemptuous  reception  vouch- 
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Bafed  him  by  the  rabble  showed  how 
little  influence  he  possessed ;  and  it 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  him  to 
have  it  practically  demonstrated  that 
he,  the  great  Sir  Gilbert  Mounthooly 
of  that  ilk— baronet,  diplomatist,  and 
rhetorician— was  a  person  of  mach 
less  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
commonalty  than  alow  plebeian  who 
edited  a  country  newspaper.  There- 
fore the  proud  heart  of  the  Mount- 
hooly was  cast  down  if  not  humbled  ; 
and  he  applied  himself  to  his  victuals 
with  the  air  of  an  ii^jured  Aristides. 
The  happiest  man  at  the  table 
undoubtedly  was  Sholto  Linldater. 
Honest  Sholto  had  been  badgered 
into  standing  for  the  county — a  posi- 
tion which  he  did  not  covet,  and  for 
which  he  was  utterly  unfit ;  and  it 
was  an  immense  relief  to  him  to  know 
that,  instead  of  being  packed  off  to 
London,  which  he  considered  a  mon- 
strous bore,  he  might  remain  at  home 
and  give  himself  up  entirely  to  golf 
and  coursmg,  the  only  occupations 
for  which  he  cared.  Therefore  the 
face  of  Sholto  was  glad :  he  rallied 
Sir  Gilbert  on  his  despondency, 
shouted  for  champagne,  and,  like 
Bitias  at  the  banquet  of  Queen  Bido, 

"  Impiger  hausit 
Sptunantem  pateram,  et  pleno  se  proluit 
auro." 

But  the  cloth  had  not  been  yet  re- 
moved, when  the  door  was  suddenly 
thrown  open,  and  a  gentleman,  pale 
with  agitation  or  ratner  terror,  en- 
tered. We  saw  instantly  that  he  was 
chained  with  tidings  of  some  catas- 
trophe,, and  there  was  breathless 
silence  while  he  spoke  as  follows  :— 

*'  Gentlemen — ^the  mob  have  risen. 
They  have  smashed  the  windows  of 
the  piasons*  Arms.  They  are  break- 
ing into  the  bouse ;  and  they  swear 
th^  will  murder  the  Tories  l'* 

Each  man  involuntarily  looked  in 
his  neighbour's  face,  and  saw  there 
nothing  but  consternation.  One  man 
only— and  I  revere  him  for  it— start- 
ed instantly  to  his  feet  It  was  Sholto 
Linldater.  whose  brave  and  manly 
instinct  dictated  at  once  the  right 
course  of  action. 

"So  help  me  God !"  he  cried,  "I 
shall  not  sit  here  while  gentlemen 
are  being  knocked  on  the  head  by 
cowardly  scoundrels  like  these  !  Sir 
Gilbert  — Admiral — Benridden— idl 


of  you — follow  me !  Take  what  wea- 
pons you  can  find — sticks,  anything 
— ^your  bare  fists  will  suffice  I  Ke^ 
close  together,  and  Til  answer  for  it 
we  beat  the  blackguards ;  or  if  not, 
better  have  bloody  heads  than  the 
eternal  shame  of  deserting  our  neigh- 
bours in  such  a  plight ! " 

This  speech,  the  longest  and  by  far 
the  best  that  dear  honest  Sholto  ever 
uttered,  told  with  electric  effect  The 
company  gave  a  cry  of  approbation, 
and  rose  up  unanimously.  But  thev 
were  not  called  upon  to  act  Sud- 
denly we  heard  a  dull  sound  like  the 
surging  of  the  sea,  or  a  river  coming 
down  m  spate,  and  then  the  sharp 
clattering  of  horses'  hoofis  in  the 
street  I  rushed  to  the  window,  and 
saw  the  sheriff  of  the  county  gallop- 
ing past  at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
of  dragoons  with  their  swords  drawn. 
We  knew  that  all  was  safe. 

"Weel  is  it  for  me,"  said  Mr 
M^Chappie,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead—*'  Weel  is  it  for 
me  that  the  sodgers  cam*  up  in  the 
nick  o*  time !  For  ye  see,  Maister 
Sinclair,  my  blude  was  raised,  and  I 


wad  hae  grippit  baud  o*  the  biggest 
chield  amang  them  a'.  But,  Lord- 
sakcL  there  were  some  deevils  yonder 
in  tne  gallery  the  day,  that  were 
twice  as  Strang  as  Jean  that  I  for- 
gathered wi*  in  Paris;  and  HI  no 
say  but  that  I  might  hae  had  the 
warst  o't  Sae  it's  maybe  just  as 
weel  that  the  draeoons  have  the 
settling  o'  the  job.  They'll  clear  the 
causeway  in  nae  time ;  but  wha  wad 
hae  bought  that  Sholto  Linklater 
had  such  spunk  in  him  ?  I  had  nae 
great  notion  o'  the  creature,  but  I 
think  muckle  mair  of  him  now.  Yon 
was  really  grand  —no  havering  or 
nonsense,  but  a  bauld  manly  spirit 
What  for  is  he  no  a  colonel  o'  dra- 
goons 1  It's  a  vera  queer  thing,  but 
there's  maur  smeddum  in  the  auld 
blude  than  folks  nowadays  are  will- 
ing to  allow." 

The  conflict  ended,  I  believe,  with- 
out any  serious  consequences ;  for  the 
mob,  though  bent  on  mischief^  dis- 
persed before  the  charge  of  the  cav- 
aby.  But  the  annals  of  that  year 
are  full  of  instances  of  popular  out- 
rage and  incendiarism,  wmch  prove 
how  narrow  was  the  escape  from 
violent  revolution.     It  is  not  my 
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wish  to  make  commentaries  on  pub- 
lic events.  My  object  is  to  restrict 
myself  as  mucn  as  possible  to  the 
narratire  of  facts  and  impressions. 
I  Shan  therefore  abstain  from  ser- 
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moniaing ;  bat  I  must  be  allowed  to 
say  that,  haying  once  witnessed  a 
dvil  commotion  of  this  kind,  I  most 
devoutly  trust  that  I  shall  never  be 
spectator  of  another. 


OHAPTEB  Z.— WHAT   TO   DO  WITH    KTBBLF  ? 


In  a  ridng  commercial  country  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  is  uniformly 
considered  as  the  chief  object  of  ex- 
istence. In  vain  do  preachers  insist 
(though  for  the  most  part  not  very 
earnestly),  that  happiness  does  not 
depend  upon  the  neaping  up  of 
riches,  or  the  multiplying  of  posses- 
sions, and  appeal  in  corroooration  of 
their  doctrine  to  the  inspired  autho- 
rity of  Scripture.  They  are  not  met 
with  a  brojEtd  denial,  out  they  are 
listened  to  with  perfect  indifference. 
The  tendency  of  parental  instinct,  in 
the  case  of  sons  at  least,  is  to  place 
them  as  early  as  possible  in  situa- 
tions where  they  must  work  hard  and 
incessantly  in  order  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  their  future  fortune  ;  and 
as  instinct  is  rarely  wrong  in  its  gen- 
eral direction,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
challenge,  on  broad  grounds,  the  wis- 
dom of  an  arrangement  which  is  al- 
most universal  But  I  must  needs 
say  that,  in  Scotland,  too  much  eager- 
ness is  shown,  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  to  abridge  the  edu- 
cational period  for  the  sake  of  early 
initiation  into  practical  lifa  They 
hiurry  their  sons  through  the  univer- 
sities, sending  them  for  the  most  part 
to  such  class^  only  as  are  rudimen- 
tary ;  and  then  place  them  in  the  of- 
fice or  counting-house,  where  they 
are  expected  to  abandon  all  other 

Eursuits,  to  forget  by  degrees  the 
ttle  learning  they  have  acquired, 
and  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  en- 
emes  thereafter  to  the  prosecution 
or  their  worldly  calling.  That,  as- 
suredly, is  not  tlie  proper  wav  to  ele- 
vate the  middle  classes,  ^liiich,  taken 
in  the  aggrc^gate,  must  be  considered 
as  the  most  important  division  of  the 
community.  At  school,  the  educa- 
tionary  process  is  rather  coercive  than 
voluntaiT.  Few  bovs  take  kindly  to 
Latin,  Ureek,  or  Mathematics,— for 
this  reason,  that  they  are  kept  pain- 
fullv  grubbing  at  roots,  stoniggliog 
with  grammatical  difficulties,   and 


solving  bitter  problems,  without  any 
scope  being  given  to  the  imagination, 
or  any  r^  interest  created  in  the 
subject  of  their  studies.  One  prin- 
ciple alone,  emulation--the  desire  of 
being  uppennost^  or  the  disgrace  of 
being  lowest — stimulates  them  at  that 
period  of  life.  But  as  the  intellect 
widens  and  expands,  as  the  boy  ad- 
vances towards  mannood,  he  begins 
vividly  to  appreciate  ^e  charms  and 
fascinations  of  learning.  No  longer 
tortured  by  aorists,  or  perplexed  oy 
the  intricacies  of  quantity,  he  can 
derive  a  deep  ei^oyment  nrom  the 
magnificent  strains  of  Homer,  or  the 
placid  majesty  of  YirgiL  Wnat  for- 
merly was  a  task  becomes  a  source  of 
sincere  delight  He  passes  from  the 
masters  of  antiquity  to  those  of  mo- 
dem thought,  and  is  never  weary  of 
the  contrast  The  vast  domain  of 
science  opens  out  before  him,  and  he 
luxuriates  in  the  thought  of  being 
able  to  wander  over  it  at  will.  Yet 
it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  par- 
ental thrift  too  often  mterferes  with 
the  generous  aspirations  of  youth. 
All  at  once  it  flashes  upon  Senex  that 
Juvenis  is  in  the  fair  way  of  becom- 
ing a  schohur  and  a  man  of  letters — a 
result  which  Senex  by  no  means  con- 
templated when  he  sent  Juvenis 
to  school  Senex  has  not  much  faith 
in  the  power  of  books  or  of  book- 
learning  to  advance  a  man  in  the 
world.  He  has  never  troubled  him- 
self much  with  books,  but  he  has 
contrived  to  make  his  way  notwith- 
standing. He  is  estimated  on  *Change 
as  good  for  twenty  thousand  pounds 
at  the  least ;  whereas  many  a  fellow 
whom  he  remembers  above  him  at 
school,  has  barelv  salt  for  his  por- 
ridge. The  best  book  in  the  world, 
Senex  is  willing  to  allow,  is  the  Bible, 
which  he  opens  once  a-week;  but 
the  next  best  is  his  ledger,  which  he 
studies  every  day,  Sunoays  of  course 
excepted,  when  he  mereJ^  calculates 
profits  when  the  sermon  is  unusually 
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tiresome.  JuTeniB,  if  he  wishes  to 
sacoeed,  must  do  the  sama  There 
is  a  desk  and  a  three-le^^  stool 
provided  for  him,  which  he  is  expect- 
ed to  occapj  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing till  eight  at  nightwith  a  proper 
interval  for  meals.  That  is  the  tme 
WKj  to  make  a  fortune.  But  as  Ju- 
yenis  really  seems  to  have  a  kind  of 
torn  for  reading,  Senex  won't  be  hard 
upon  him.  Aner  eight  p.m.  his  time 
shall  be  at  his  own  disposal  Let 
him  read,  then,  from  eight  to  eleven. 

Alas.  Senex !  Has  age  so  chilled 
your  blood  as  to  have  obliterated  all 
memory  of  the  way  in  which  your 
youthnil  evenings,  after  office  hours, 
were  spent  ?  Was  your  own  palate 
innocent  of  the  flavour  of  ale  and 
oysters,  and  did  you  never  wash 
away  the  cobwebs  of  business  with 
potations  of  a  stronger  kind)  Re- 
spectable as  you  are  now,  were  you 
always  in  bed  by  eleven  1  No,  Se- 
nex !— you  dare  not  aver  that  upon 
vour  oath  ;  nor  shall  I  jud^  vou 
harshly  on  account  of  vour  individual 
transgressions,  for  well  I  know  that 
the  bow  cannot  always  be  bentj  nor 
the  sociality  of  youth  restramed. 
You  are  sorry  for  these  things  now, 
I  doubt  not  —  but  can  you  fail  to 
perceive  that,  if  you  shut  up  Juve- 
nis  in  the  counting-house  precisely  as 
vou  were  shut  up,  the  latter  end  of 
bis  day  will  be  spent  precisely  as 
was  yours  I  As  you  drank  and  dis- 
sipated with  Willie  Dalgleish  forty 
years  ago,  so  will  he  drink  and  dis- 
mpate  this  self-same  evening  with 
Cnarlie  Dalgleish,  who  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  his  father.  There  is 
but  one  way  to  prevent  that  Do 
not  transform  him  idl  at  once  into  a 
beast  of  burden.  Enoonrage  him  to 
cultivate  his  mind  —  let  him  have 
reasonable  time  for  study — thwart 
him  not  in  his  desire  to  educate  him- 
self to  a  higher  point— so  shall  you 
most  effectually  keep  him  from  th^ 
tavern  and  other  haunts,  wherein, 
as  your  own  experience  assures  you, 
he  IS  not  likely  to  acquire  any  whole- 
some lessons  of  morality. 

There  is  only  one  really  liberal 
profession  that  1  know  of,  and  that 
IS  the  medical  one.  A  physician  (so 
that  he  does  not  countenance  inno- 
vations in  practice)  may  study  as 
much  as  he  pleases;  and  the  more 


that  he  reads  and  know^  the  higher 
is  the  estimation  in  whicn  he  is  held. 
A  divine  can  hardly,  even  if  he  were 
BO  inclined.  appljT  himself  to  anything 
else  than  tne  strict  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. Wonderfully  sharp-sighted 
are  the  jackdaws  in  detecting  even  a 
particoloured  fbather  in  the  tail  of 
one  of  their  tribe.  They  resent  its 
exhibition  aa  a  reflection  upon  their 
sable  uniform,  and  never  oeaae  peck- 
ing, scolding,  and  chattering,  until 
they  have  it  out  Worthy  John 
Home,  as  good  a  soul  and  devout  a 
minister  as  ever  put  on  the  bands, 
oommitted  the  awihl  sin  of  writing  a 
tragedy.  Douglas;  and  straightway 
BU<m  a  din,  clamour,  and  shout  of  ex- 
ecration arose  from  the  Church,  that 
he  was  fiedn  to  throw  off  his  gown, 
abandon  his  living,  and  thencefor- 
ward herd  with  the  laity.  As  for 
the  law,  it  is  notorious  that  a  young 
barrister  has  no  chance  of  attaining 
to  practice,  if  he  is  even  suspected  <h 
pursuing  any  other  studies  tnan  those 
which  are  dictated  by  Themis.  So- 
cial irregularities  may  be  foigiven 
him,  but  flirtation  with  the  muses  is 
a  crime  beyond  the  reach  of  absolu- 
tion. He  may  fearieasly  addict  him- 
self to  claret ;  but,  if  he  prders  the 
waters  of  Hippocrene,  he  is  for  aye 
forsaken  by  the  solicitors. 

Many  a  young  fellow  have  I 
known,  with  natural  abilities  above 
the  average,  who,  in  consequence  of 
this  absura  and  pernicious  prejudice, 
has  lapsed  into  sottishness  and  ruin. 
About  the  time  when  I  entered  Mr 
Shearaway's  office,  there  was  a  regu- 
lar mania  in  Scotland  for  the  l^al 
profession.  Almost  every  young 
man  you  met  with  in  Edinburgh  was 
destined  to  be  an  Advocate  or  a 
Writer  to  the  Signet  The  Scottish 
gentry  being  generally  poor,  held 
their  heads  proportionably  high,  and 
sneered  at  mercantile  pureuitsas  un- 
becoming the  dignity  of  their  blood. 
Nominations  to  India  could  only  be 
procured  through  high  influence; 
and  commissions  in  the  army  were 
no  longer  gratuitous  as  in  the  time  of 
war.  Colonisation  had  not  begun  to 
attract  the  sons  of  thegentry ;  Uiough 
some  of  the  more  robust  and  enter- 
prising had  visions  of  the  backwoods 
of  Canada,  and  talked  incoherently 
of  sledges  and  of  bears.    As  for  New 
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Zealand  and  Australia,  in  those  days 
one  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
emigratin^^to  Spitzbersen  or  Nova 
Zetnola.  The  Law,  as  I  have  said, 
was  the  farourite  profession ;  and  so 
overstocked  was  it  in  eyenr  branch, 
that  had  the  people  of  Scotland  been 
fifty  times  more  litigious  than  the^ 
were,  there  was  no  danger  of  their 
su£fering  detriment  for  lack  of  ad- 
vice or  advocacy.  I  suspect  that 
the  Drinciples  enunciated  in  Adam 
Smith's  fFW^o/iV^o^io/u  were  then 
but  imperfectly  understood.  It  never 
seems  to  have  struck  any  one  that 
the  legal  profession,  however  neces- 
sary and  useful,  is  merely  parasitical 
— that  it  adds  nothing  to  production, 
but  derives  all  its  nutriment  from 
the  body  politic  round  which  it  is 
twined.  That  was  an  axiom  of  poll- 
tioal  economy  too  deep  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  lainls,  who,  while 
groaning  over  the  accounts  yearly 
rendered  them  by  their  agents,  sim- 
ply took  note  of  this— that  the  law- 
yers necessarily  must  be  very  thriv- 
ing people,  since  they  contrived,  one 
way  or  another,  to  appropriate  so 
considerable  a  proportion  of  their 
rents.  Then,  by  a  process  of  intui- 
tive lode,  they  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  they  bred  one  son  a 
writer,  and  another  an  advocate,  the 
money  which  was  now  passmg  into 
the  pockets  of  stran^rs  might  be 
made  to  circulate  in  the  family. 
There  was  no  flaw  so  far  in  their 
reasoning;  but  the  misfortune  was 
that  hundreds  of  them  reasoned 
alike  and  simultaneously:  and  the 
necesBary  result  was  a  glut  in  the 
juridical  market 

Many  of  my  old  friends  and  com- 
patriots have  long  since  vanished 
from  the  scene.  After  spending 
some  of  their  best  years  in  idleness, 
and  contracting  those  miserable  ha- 
bits which  idleness  rarely  fails  to  in- 
duce— after  lingering  on  in  the  vain 
hope  that  .they  might  yet  find  an 
opening,  but  constantly  doomed  to 
disappomtment  —  they  have  taken 
flight,  like  migratory  birds  that  have 
tarried  too  long^  and  been  wafted, 
Qod  knows  whither,  by  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.  Most  of  them,  I 
fear,  are  in  their  graves.  Some  of 
them,  I  am  glad  to  know  from  re- 
port, have  lighted  in  the  colonies, 


and  done  well  or  poorly  according  to 
the  proportion  of  energy  ihej  re- 
tained. Some  have  retired  into  the 
country,  their  once  high  ambition 
now  satisfied  with  some  small  situa- 
tion from  which  they  derive  a  com- 
]:>etence ;  and  their  favourite  recrea- 
tion, when  they  meet  with  an  old 
crony,  is  to  recall  the  memory  of 
those  days  which  were  the  most  un* 
fortunate  of  their  existence.  Well — 
I  need  not  vaunt.  All  of  us  are, 
more  or  less,  slaves  of  circumstance. 
Our  highest  aspirations— such  as  we 
conceive  when  we  look  to  the  world 
before  us— are  very  rarely  fulfilled. 
We  aspire  to  fame ;  and  some  of  us 
reach  it  by  devious  paths,  which  we 
had  not  originally  contemplated.  We 
desire  wealth ;  and  it  flows  in  upon 
us  from  a  Quarter  which  we  never  nad 
anticipated.  Those  whom  we  had 
regarded  as  our  friends,  often  turn 
out  to  be  our  secret  enemies ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  supposed  enemies 
sometimes  become  our  beneflEtctors. 
If  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
some  of  my  old  friends,  I  can  hardly 
take  credit  for  thai  I  know  well  that 
many  a  country  doctor,  whose  annual 
revenue  is  not  suificient  to  bring  him 
within  reach  of  the  income-tax,  does 
more  good,  with  far  greater  labour, 
than  I  am  able  to  accomplish.  I 
hazard  these  remarks  in  no  spirit  of 
self-glorification  —  which  is  seldom 
true,  and  always  contemptible — ^but 
merely  by  way  of  protest  against  pro^ 
fessional  illiberahty,  and  m  denun- 
ciation of  a  system  that  I  wish  were 
utterly  at  an  end. 

As  I  was  not  "articled"  in  the 
office  of  Messrs  Meiklecr^,  Littlewoo, 
and  Shearaway,  I  had  of  course  the 
disposal  of  my  own  time  in  so  far 
as  was  consistent  with  the  wishes  of 
my  employers.  After  the  memor- 
able election  at  Slockendrouth,  Mr 
Shearaway  had  treated  me  with 
marked  kindness  and  consideration  ; 
and  on  my  expressing  a  desire  to  at- 
tend certain  advanced  classes  in  the 
XJniversity,  at  hours  which  were 
rather  inconsistent  with  office  regula- 
tions, he  at  once  gave  his  consent. 

"  1  wish  you  to  understand,  Nor- 
man," said  he,  "  that  so  long  as  you 
choose  to  remain  here,  you  are  quite 
free  to  study  as  you  like.  I  loiew 
your  uncle  from  a  boy.    He  was  a 
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devilish  cleyer  feUow,  but  somehow 
or  other  he  neyer  could  contriye  to 
brlDg  his  pigs  to  the  right  market 
I  hope  yon  will  have  better  luck. 
As  to  giving  you  advice  about  these 
matters,  I  really  do  not  feel  myself 
competent  to  do  it  If  I  were  sure 
that  you  intended  to  enter  the  pro- 
£Msion,  I  would  tell  you  at  once  to 
stick  to  the  desk,  and  attend  to 
nothing  else :  but  I  have  a  kind  of 
notion— for  I've  watched  you,  my 
lad,  more  closely  than  you  may 
think— that  such  is  not  your  des- 
tinv.  Norman  Sinclair  —  tell  me 
tnuy  ;  have  you  any  deliberate  plan 
for  the  future?" 

"  As  yet,  none,  Mr  Shearaway." 

Shearaway  had  recourse  to  his 
snuff-box.  "  No  plan  for  the  future, 
Norman?  Well— that  puzzles  me 
more  and  more.  I  know  thatyou  have 
I>oetiy  notions ;  though,  to  do  you  jus- 
tice, you  don*t  bring  them  forward, 
or  talk  nonsense  about  the  claims  of 
genius,  like  some  voung  jackasses, 
who  think  because  they  can  make  two 
words  clink  together  at  the  end  of 
lines,  that  they  are  heaven-bom 
poets.  Poetry,  when  it  f>ay8,  is  no 
doubt  a  most  excellent  thing.  Wal- 
ter Scott  might  have  written  off  his 
fingers  at  law-papers  before  he  would 
have  made  half  as  much  as  he  clear- 
ed by  the  L<tdy  of  the  Lake ;  and, 
questionless,  the  world  has  been  the 
gainer  thereby.  But,  Norman,  more 
uian  half  the  brains  of  the  nation 
were  stowed  in  that  grand  auld  head 
of  his !  We  may  have  to  wait  a  long 
while  before  we  look  on  his  like 
again." 

I  assured  Mr  Shearaway,  most  em- 
phatically, that  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est intention  of  cultivating  poetry,  or 
indeed  any  kind  of  literature,  as  a 
profession ;  and  that  my  only  object 
was  to  acquire  information  on  certain 
subjects  of  which  I  was  at  present 
pnnoundly  ignorant  I  ventured  to 
think,  I  said,  that  whatever  might 
ba  my  ultimate  destination,  such 
studies  could  hardly  fiiil  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage. 

''  Right,  Norman,  right  1"  said  Mr 
Shearaway ;  '*  it's  a  true  proverb  that 
a  man  is  never  too  old  to  learn.  And 
you  need  not  mind  about  attending 
the  office  so  closely  as  you  used  to 
do ;  for,  between  you  and  me,  this 


Reform  Bill  has  made  a  sad  hole  in 
our  busineas.  We  could  do  with 
half  the  staff  of  clerks  we  used  to 
have.  Heigho !  I  suppose  the  next 
thing  they  will  do  wul  be  to  cut 
down  the  forms  of  process." 

Profiting  by  tms  permission,  I 
attended  during  two  wmter  sessions 
the  lectures  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
nowned professors  in  the  Univeraify 
of  Edinbuigh,  a  high  privil^^e  which, 
by  the  Scottish  system,  is  open  to 
every  one,  who  chooses  to  avail  him- 
self of  it,  without  the  necessity  of 
entering  into  an  exclusively  academi- 
cal career,  as  is  ^e  case  at  the  great 
English  universities.  And  when  sum- 
mer came— for  in  Scotland,  alas! 
there  is  no  spring,  winter  rolling  it- 
self remorselessly,  like  a  huge  polar 
bear,  over  what  diould  be  the  oeds 
of  the  early  flowers,  and  crushing 
them  ere  they  are  developed— when 
summer  came,  and  the  trees  put  on 
their  pale-green  liveries,  and  the 
brakes  were  blue  with  the  wood- 
hyacinth,  and  the  ferns  unfolded 
their  curl,  what  ecstasy  it  was  to  steal 
an  occasional  holiday,  and  wander, 
rod  in  hand,  by  some  quiet  stream 
up  in  the  moorumds,  inhaling  health 
from  every  breeze,  nor  seeking  shelter 
from  the  gentle  snower  as  it  dropped 
its  manna  from  the  heavens  !  And 
then  the  long  holidays,  when  the 
town  was  utterly  deserted,  and  but 
one  or  two  of  those  singularly  stolid 
beings,  whom  nature  seems  to  have 
endowed  with  such  dense  organs  of 
locality  that  it  is  a  positive  pain  to 
them  to  wander  a  mile  beyond  their 
home,  remain  as  recipients  of  the 
post — how  I  did  enjoy  these,  as  they 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  possessors 
of  the  double  talisman  of^  strength 
and  youth !  No  more  care— no  more 
trouble — no  more  task-work — no 
thought  even  of  the  graver  themea 
suggested  by  my  later  studies  !  Look 
— standing  on  the  Calton  Hill,  behold 
yon  blue  range  of  mountains  to  the 
west — cannot  you  name  each  far 
pinnacle  from  its  form  ?  Benledi, 
benvoirlich,  Benlomond  I  0  the 
beautiM  land,  the  elysium  that  lies 
round  the  base  of  those  distant 
giants!  The  forest  of  Glenfinlas, 
Loch  Achray  with  its  weeping 
birehes,  the  mnd  defiles  of  the 
Trosachs,  and  Ellen's  Isle,  the  pearl 
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of  the  one  lake  that  genioB  has  for 
ever  hallowedl  Up,  sluggard  1  Place 
your  knapsack  on  your  back ;  but 
stow  it  not  with  unnecessaiy  gear, 
for  you  have  still  fiurther  to  go,  ana 
your  rod  also  must  be  your  com- 
panion, if  you  mean  to  penetrate  the 
region  beyond.  Money)  Little  money 
suffices  hmi  who  travels  on  foot,  who 
can  bring  his  own  fare  to  the  shep- 
herd's TOthy  where  he  is  to  sleep, 
and  who  sleeps  there  better  ana 
sounder  than  the  tourist  who  rolls 
from  station  tostationin  hisbarouche, 
grumbling  because  the  hotels  are 
overcrowaed,  and  miserable  about 
the  airing  of  nis  sheets.  Money!  You 
would  laugh  if  you  heard  me  mention 
the  sum  which  has  sufficed  for  my 
expenditure  during  a  long  summer 
month ;  for  the  pedestrian,  humble 
though  he  be.  has  his  own  espedal 
priyueges,  ana  not  the  least  of  these 
13  that  he  is  exempted  from  all  ex- 
tortion. Donald— God  bless  him  ! — 
has  a  knack  of  putting  on  the  prices ; 
and  when  an  English  family  comes 
posting  up  to  the  door  of  his  inn, 
clamorously  demanding  eyery  sort 
of  accommodation  which  a  metro- 
politan hotel  could  afford,  gnunbling 
at  the  lack  of  attendance,  sneering 
at  the  quality  of  the  food,  and  turn- 
ing the  whole  establishment  upside 
down  for  their  own  selfish  gratifica- 
tion, he  not  unreasonably  determines 
that  the  extra  trouble  shall  be  paid 
for  in  that  gold  which  rarely  crosses 
his  fingers  except  during  tne  short 
season  when  tourists  and  sportsmen 
abound.  But  Donald,  who  is  de- 
scended from  the  M^Grc^or,  does  not 
make  spoil  of  the  poor.  The  sketcher 
or  the  angler  who  come  to  his  door, 
with  the  sweat  upon  their  brow,  and 
the  dust  of  the  highway  or  the  pollen 
of  the  heather  on  their  feet,  meet 
with  a  hearty  welcome  ;  and  though 
the  room  in  which  their  meals  are 
served  is  but  low  in  the  roof,  and  the 
floor  strewn  with  sand,  and  the  attic 
wherein  they  lie  is  garnished  with 
two  beds  and  a  shake-down,  yet  are 
the  viands  wholesome,  the  sheets 
dean,  and  the  tariff  so  undeniably 
moderate  that  even  parsimony  can- 
not complain.  So  up  in  the  morning 
early,  so  soon  as  the  first  beams  <» 
the  sun  slant  into  the  chamber — 
down  to  the  loch  or  river,  and  with 


a  headlong  plunge  scrape  acquaint- 
ance with  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  ; 
then  rising  witn  a  hearty  gasp,  strike 
out  for  the  islet  or  the  further  bank, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  otter, 
who,  thief  that  he  is,  is  skulking 
back  to  his  hole  below  uie  old  saugh- 
tree,  from  a  midnight  foray  up  tne 
bums.  Huzza !  The  mallard,  doz- 
ing among  the  reeds,  has  taken 
fright,  and,  tucking  up  his  legs  under 
his  round  fat  rump,  flies  quacking  to 
a  remoter  marsh. 

"  By  the  priokiog  of  my  thnmbs. 
Something  wiokM  this  way  comes,** 

and  lo  I  Dugald  the  keeper,  on  his 
way  to  the  hill,  is  arrested  bv  the 
aquatic  phenomenon,  and  haUf  be- 
lieves that  he  is  witnessing  the  frolics 
of  an  Urisk !  Then  make  your  toilet 
on  the  greensward,  swing  your  knap- 
sack over  your  shoulders,  and  cover 
ten  good  miles  of  road  before  vou 
halt  for  breakfast  with  more  than 
the  appetite  of  an  ogre. 

Happy,  happy  days !— happy  even 
now,  tnough  only  recallea  by  me- 
mory !  For  although  age  has  not 
yet  clawed  me  in  its  clutch,  and  my 
strength  and  power  of  endurance  re- 
main unimpaired,  though  my  elasti- 
city may  oe  somewhat  lessened^  I 
opine  that  a  man  on  the  steady  side 
of  forty  does,  somehow  or  other,  cut 
a  ridiculous  figure  in  a  knapsack  and 
blouse,  and  ought  to  conform  to  the 
more  luxurious  habits  which  are  ex- 
pected from  an  individual  of  his 
standing.  We  must  all  of  us  adapt 
our  habits  and  our  pastimes  to  our 
age.  We  cannot  hunt  for  eggs,  break 
into  orchards,  or  fish  for  minnows  at 
twenty  as  we  did  at  fifteen.  We  can- 
not run  races,  pull  boats,  or  indulge 
in  such  boisterous  hilarity  at  thirty 
as  we  did  at  twenty ;  and  when  we 
have  reached  the  maturity  of  forty, 
we  must  perforce  submit  to  what- 
ever restrictions  tyrant  custom  im- 
poses, and  be  as  cautious  of  shock- 
me  tne  pr^udices  of  that  starched 
old  dame  Respectability,  as  though 
she  were  a  maiden  aunt  to  whose 
accumulations  we  expected  to  sue- 


In  this  way  I  made  the  circuit  of 
well-nigh  the  whole  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  penetrating  as  far  as  Cape 
Wrath  and  the  wild  district  of  Edder- 
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achylis,  nor  leaving  unviaited  the 
grand  scenery  of  Loch  Corroisk,  and 
the  stormy  peaks  of  Skye.  Nor  did 
I  forget  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
for  the  Osetts  still  lived  at  the  Birk- 
enshaws,  and  more  than  one  delight- 
ful week  did  I  spend  there  each 
summer,  exploring  Gkimeshope,  or 
the  Linns  of  Talla^  where  the  Coven- 
anters of  old  held  their  gathering ; 
or  clambering  up  the  steep  ascent  by 
the  Grey  M^*s  Tail  to  lonely  and 
lovely  Loch  Skene,  or  castii^  for 
trout  in  the  silver  watersof  St  A&y*s. 
Old  Jamie— I  should  rather  say  Mr 
Osett — had  by  this  time  become  a 
patriarch,  and.  as  a  ruling  elder  of  the 
kirk,  exercised  no  slight  degree  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction  m  the  vale  of 
•Yarrow.  Bonny  May  Osett  had,  I 
must  needs  admit,  lost  all  fairyness  of 
fDrm ;  and,  though  still  comely,  had 
become,  like  most  rustic  beauties, 
somewhat  stout  and  clumsy.  Never- 
theless I  had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  her  charms  had  subdued  the 
heart  of  at  least  one  devoted  swain, 
for  the  son  of  a  farmer,  who  lived  over 
the  hill  upon  Manor  Water,  contrived 
to  find  his  way  to  the  Birkenshaws 
at  hours  which  hardly  could  have 
suited  his  pastoral  occupation ;  and 
at  his  appearance  I  oMerved  that 
May's  rosy  cheeks  flushed  up  to  the 
coloar  of  the  peony.  Davie,  my  an- 
cient playfellow,  had  shot  from  a 
chubby  boy  into  a  tall,  thin,  and 
somewhat  gawky  lad  j  shy,  bashful, 
yet  withal  endowed  with  mother  wit, 
and  a  strong  sense  of  the  humorous ; 
and  rather  desirous,  being  somewhat 
affected  by  the  epidemic  of  the  times, 
to  try  his  fortune  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  native  valley.  These  aspira- 
tions he  imparted  to  me,  as  I  well 
remember,  one  fine  summer  day, 
when  we  were  sitting  beneath  an  old 
thorn-bush  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Megffat,  known  to  all  good  anglers 
as  ^'The  Trysting  Tree;"  but  as  I 
may  have  occasion  hereafter  to  in- 
troduce Davie  Osett  more  circum- 
stantiallv  to  the  reader,  I  shdl  not 
now  violate  the  secresy  of  our  con- 
fidential communication. 

r  had  stated  to  Mr  Shearawav  that 
I  had  formed  no  plan  for  my  niture 
line  of  life  ;  and  therein  I  spoke  the 
truth.  Bat  that  uncertainty,  for  I 
will  not  call  it  irresolution,  was  not 


generated  by  indolence,  nor  did  it 
arise  from  constitutional  carelessness. 
I  knew  quite  well  that  I  had  my  own 
way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  that 
I  could  not  safely  calculate  upon  any 
assistance.  I  knew  to  a  penny  the 
whole  amount  of  my  worldly  posses- 
sions, which  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  stock  the  most  wretched  farm,  and 
on  the  interest  of  which  I  could  not 
possibly  liva  It  might  suffice  to  pay 
my  entry  fees  to  any  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  but,  having  taken 
a  deliberate  survey  of  them  all,  I 
could  not,  by  inclination,  impulse,  or 
attraction,  specify  any  as  my  ap- 

Eointed  Land  of  Goshen.  The  agency 
usiness  was  overdone — I  had  not 
in  me  enou^  of  the  bulljr  to  bluster 
my  way  at  the  bar,  which  is  the 
secret  of  early,  though  not  of  endur- 
ing, success— I  felt  no  attraction  to 
medicine — I  had  no  call  to  divinity. 
A  father  whose  son  was  impreg- 
nated with  such  ideas,  would  nave 
torn  his  hair  with  anguish— I,  who 
was  forced  to  be  father  to  myself 
experienced  no  such  paroxysm.  I 
had  a  firm  faith  that,  some  day  or 
other,  perhaps  when  I  least  expected 
it,  I  should  find  my  proper  occupa- 
tion ;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  thought 
it  exceedingly  unwise  to  make  a  sac- 
rifice of  my  youth,  and  to  deprive 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  learning 
much  more  than  could  be  acquired 
at  any  seat  of  academical  education. 
I  longed  to  see  something  more 
of  the  great  world  than  Edinburgh 
could  present  to  my  view.  I  had  an 
ambition  to  studv  the  languages  and 
literature,  and  behold  the  customs 
and  manners  of  foreign  nations  *  and 
to  visit  places  of  which  I  had  read 
and  dreamed,  until  they  had  assumed 
a  palpable  form  in  my  imagination. 
K  travel  was  considered  advantage- 
ous to  the  joung  patrician  or  wealthy 
heir,  was  it  not  ukely  to  be  of  even 
more  benefit  to  me,  already  trained 
to  habits  of  application  and  economy, 
and  not  liable  to  be  assailed  by  those 
temptations,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
vigilant  care  of  tutors,  beset  the  path 
of  the  young  Englishman  of  fortune  ) 
As  for  the  means,  they  were  quite 
within  my  power.  I  knew  that,  with 
proper  care  and  caution,  monejr 
would  go  a  long  way  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and,  on  making  a  calculation, 
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I  foand  that  I  had  quite  enough 
money  to  enable  me  to  travel  and 
study,  in  the  humble  manner  which 
I  had  proposed  to  myself,  for  at 
least  five  years  to  come.  Nay,  even 
that  would  not  have  exhausted  my 
capital ;  but  I  had  a  duty  to  per- 
form to  my  best  and  earliest  friend ; 
and  I  determined  to  leave  untouched, 
in  the  hands  of  my  ffuardian,  a  sum 
sufficient,  when  divided  into  annual 
payments,  to  secure  some  of  the  com- 
forts which  old  age  requires,  for  my 
own  and  my  mother's  nurse.  At  the 
Birkenshaws,  Eppie  Osett  would 
again  find  a  home ;  but  I  could  not 
allow  her  to  go  there  as  a  dependant 
on  the  chari^  of  her  relations.  All 
this  I  had  revolved  and  matured  in 
my  own  mind,  before  I  opened  the 
subject  to  anv  one ;  for  I  had  already 
contracted  the  habit  of  thinking  and 
acting  for  myself— a  habit  which,  I 
Tesolutelv  maintain,  in  the  teeth  of  a 
thousand  proverbs  to  the  contrary, 
to  be  the  secret  of  all  success.  Ood 
knows  that  advice,  being  a  cheap 
article,  can  be  had  in  plenty  for  the 
mere  asking!  No  man  so  unfriended 
but  he  can  nnd  ten  or  a  dozen  elderly 
or  ag^ed  gentlemen  who  will  act  as 
gratuitous  Mentors  if  he  chooses  to 
appty  to  them,  for  nothing  is  so 
gratifying  to  human  vanity  as  im- 
plicit deference  to  opinion.  But  what 
IS  the  result  1  Simply  this,  that  each 
sage,  after  giving  you  a  prolix  ac- 
count of  his  own  career,  interspersed 
with  interminable  anecdotes  of  his 
ingenuity  and  forethought,  ends  by 
advising  you  to  follow  his  example. 
I  have  often  had  advice  tendered 
me,  in  the  wav  of  suasion  or  other- 
wise, though  1  have  rarely  asked  it ; 
and  I  vow  to  heaven  that  I  can 
hardly  recall  an  instance,  bearing  on 
any  matter  of  importance  affecting 
my  progress  in  life,  in  which  I  would 
not  nave  committed  a  serious  error 
by  deiMirting  from  my  own  convio* 
tion.  Our  thought^  aspirations, 
tendencies,  idiosyncrasies,  and  in- 
stincts can  only  be  known  to  our- 


selves—these, in  their  ^neral  com- 
bination, are  our  motive  powers; 
and  by  them  we  must  act.  and  pro- 
cess, and  be  practically  influenced — 
but  Mentor,  when  you  go  to  him  for 
advice,  wise  as  he  may  look  when 
tapping  his  snuff-box,  regards  all 
that  as  pure  delusion  and  folly,  or 
rather  never  takes  it  into  account, 
because  he  supposes,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  you  wish  to  have  a 
peep  through  his  spectacles,  instead 
of  using  your  natural  vision. 

My  guardian,  or  rather  trustee, 
dear  Ned  Mather,  with  whom  I  had 
hitherto  effected  no  settlement,  did 
not  pretend  to  be  a  Mentor.  He 
merely  opened  his  eyes  under  the 
bushy  brows  a  little  more  widely 
than  was  his  wont  when  I  told  him 
my  determination  :  but  did  all  that 
was  necessary  in  the  way  of  pecuni- 
aiy  arrangement  Mr  Shearaway 
hemmed  and  hawed,  but  made  no 
active  opposition. 

"  Ye  may  be  right,  and  ye  may  be 
wrong,  Norman:  it's  not  easy  to 
say  which.  I've  oeen  myself  so  long 
in  the  harness,  that  I  can  think  of 
nothing  but  the  usual  jog-trot— two 
stages  per  diem,  forward  and  back, 
like  the  old  horse  in  the  mail-coach 
— ^but— God  go  wi'ye,  lad !  and  if  you 
should  want  a  friend  at  home— for 
though  you  are  not  likely  to  get  into 
scrapes,  it's  aye  of  use  to  have  a  re- 
ference—write to  Walter  Shear- 
away." 

Amidst  universal  expressions  of 
good-will,  I  took  leave  of  my  old 
associates  in  the  office ;  and  when  I 
was  about  to  embark  in  the  steamer 
for  London,  Ned  Mather,  who  had 
accompanied  me  on  board,  and  taken 
infinite  trouble  in  seeing  my  luggage 
disposed  of.  whispered  to  me  this, 
affectionately  wringing  my  hand, 

"If  ye  hear  of  any  grand  fishing, 
Norman,  where  the  trout  average 
three  pound,  write  to  me,  and,  as 
sure  as  the  yellow  hackle  beats  the 
red  in  the  beginning  of  May,  FU  be 
with  you  in  less  thtm  a  fortnight ! " 
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NELSON  AND  CAEACaOLO. 


In  an  article  upon  Mr  Raskin's 
Elements  of  Dratoingm  our  January 
Number,  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  transactions  that  took  place  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples  in  the  year  1799. 
upon  which  Mr  Kuskin  had  grounded 
a  malignant  insinuation  against  the 
character  of  Nelson.  We  expressed 
the  surprise  we  undoubtedly  felt,  and 
still  feel,  that  any  one  should  be 
found  to  repeat  the  slanders  we  allude 
to  since  the  publication  of  Sir  Har- 
ris Nicolas's  Nelson  Despatches.  It 
appears,  however,  that  we  had  as- 
sumed too  much.  A  highly  respect- 
able journal  challenges  us  to  proof  of 
the  grounds  of  our  l^lief,  and  assures 
us  that  ''  those  slanders  "  are  "  still 
regarded  by  many  as  indisputable 
truths,  —  amongst  others,  by  the 
editor  of  "Rooe'R  Diaries  and  Corre- 
spondence,'** 

We  feel  obliged  to  the  Spectator 
for  having  directed  our  attention  to 
this  passage  in  so  recent  a  work.  It 
contains  a  rkhauffe  of  all  the  ex- 
ploded calumnies  against  Nelson, 
proving  both  that  the  writer  is  in 
utter  ignorance  of  such  a  book  as  the 
Nelson  DespatcJies  ever  having  issued 
from  the  press,  and  that  the  roots  of 
the  calumny  have  struck  deeper  than 
we  had  supposed.  The  Reverend 
editor  of  the  Correspondence  is  not 
nice  as  to  his  language.  He  sums 
up  half-a-dozen  pases  of  Pharisaical 
shp-slop  with  the  following  words  : — 

**  On  his  return  to  Naples,  Nelson 
diahonotired  his  character  and  sullied  his 
glory  by  listening  to  the  violent  counsels 
of  a  woman  whose  passionate  seal  for 
her  friends  overleaped  all  the  boundaries, 
not  only  of  discretion,  but  of  justice. 
He  became  her  cuxomplice  in  perfidy  and 
murder**  f 

Perfidy  and  mubdeb  !— "By  my 
troth,  captain,  these  are  very  bitter 
words.**  If  true.  Nelson  should  have 
been  hanged  at  the  yardarm  of  his 
0^  ship ;  and  instead  of  feeling  a 
thnll  of  pride  and  exultation,  we 


ought  to  bow  our  heads  in  deep 
abasement  when  his  name  is  men- 
tioned. If  false,  every  man  who  re- 
peats the  slander  incurs  a  deep  re- 
sponsibility. The  character  of  her 
heroes  is  the  most  precious  heritage 
of  a  nation  ;  and,  of  all  the  sons  of 
England,  not  one  is  so  dear  to  noble 
ana  generous  spirits  as  he  who  fell 
at  Trafalgar.  The  glory  of  Welling- 
ton may  command  a  deeper  rever- 
ence, the  genius  of  Marlborough  a 
more  profound  admiration,  but  our 
hearts  are  given  to  Nelson.  We 
therefore  readily  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  the  writer  in  the  Spectator,  that 
we  should  "devote  a  special  paper 
to  the  establishment  of  a  fact  which 
all  Englishmen  would  so  gladly  be- 
lieve if  they  could  ; "  and  as  the  only 
sure  ground  for  such  belief,  we  shall 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  as 
concise  a  statement  as  possible  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  of  the  position 
of  affairs  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  in  the 
month  of  June  1799. 

The  king  had  fled  to  Palermo.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  say  that  any 
government  at  all  existea  at  Naples. 
The  French  had  evacuated  the  city. 
The  Republican  insurgents  had  been 
defeated.  The  castles  of  St  Elmo, 
Uovo,  and  Nuovo  were,  however,  still 
garrisoned  by  the  French,  and  many 
of  the  princifml  Neaj^olitan  insurgents 
had  taken  refuge  within  their  walls. 
The  Royalist  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cardinal  Ruffo,  whose  orders 
from  the  King  toere  express  not  to 
treat  with  rebels,t  were  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  reduce  those  castles.  Nel- 
son, with  the  English  squadron,  was 
at  sea  on  the  look-out  for  the  French 
fleet.  One  frigate  (the  Seahorse)  and 
a  bomb  were  left  in  the  Bay  of  Naples 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Foote, 
with  orders  to  co-operate  with  the 
land  forces.  §  On  the  19th  of  June, 
Captain  Foote,  to  his  great  surprise, 
received  a  letter  from  Caniinal 
Ruffo,  requesting  him  to  suspend 
hostitities  against  the  castles,  as  a 


*  Spectator,  January  7, 1860.  t  Vol  i.  p.  218. 
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negotiation  had  taken  place.  After 
some  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Foote,  and  correspondence 
witn  Cardinal  Raffo,  whose  fidelity 
was,  to  say  the  least,  gravely  sus- 
pected, Captain  Foote  received  firom 
the  Cardinal  the  plan  of  a  capitula- 
tion abready  signed  by  him,  with  a 
request  to  the  Captain  that  he  would 
also  affix  his  name.  This  he  did, 
returning  it  1x>  the  Cardinal  with  a 
protest*  A  formal  capitulation  was 
signed  in  a  similar  manner  on  the 
23a.t  It  was  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  orders  Cardinal  Ruffo  had 
received.  It  provided,  in  substance, 
that  the  garrisons  should  march  out 
with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  that 
all  persons  in  the  forts,  and  all  pri- 
soners taken  by  the  King's  troops, 
should  remain  unmolested  at  Naples, 
or,  if  they  preferred  it,  should  be 
freely  conveyed  in  vessels,  to  be  pro- 
vided by  ths  King,  to  Toulon,  and 
there  landed  and  set  at  liberty.  It 
was  also  provided  expressly  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  forts  "  would  not 
take  place  until  the  moment  of  em- 
barkation." t 

On  the  next  day,  the  24th,  hefore 
any  tUp  had  beeti  taken  to  carry 
the  capUulatum  into  eftct^  Nelson, 
with  a  powerful  squadron,  entered 
the  bay.  He  instantly  signalled  the 
Seahorse  to  haul  down  the  flag  of 
truce.  II  On  the  following  day,  the 
25th,  Nelson  sent  the  following  de- 
claration to  the  garrisons  of  the  two 
castles:— 

<< Rear- Admiral  Lord  Kelaon,  KB., 
commaDder  of  bis  Britannic  l^jeaty's 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  aoquainta  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  his  Sicilian  Ma- 
jesty in  the  castles  of  Uovo  and  Nuovo, 
that  he  will  not  permit  them  to  embark 
or  quit  those  places.  They  must  sur- 
render themselTes  to  his  Majesty's  roval 
mercy.  Nelson.'^ 

On  the  26th  Nelson  took  posses- 
sion of  the  castles  of  Uovo  and 
Nuovo,  "  the  garriwM  and  other 
persons    quitting    them    with  full 


knowledge  that  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tulation would  not  be  carried  into 
execution,*"  H  They  were  detained 
as  prisoners  until  the  arrival  of  the 
King  on  the  10th  of  July,  when  they 
were  given  up  to  the  Neapolitan 
government. 

Such  are  the  facts  with  regard  to 
the  surrender  of  the  castles  of  Uovo 
and  Nuovo  —  the  transaction  on 
which  the  charge  of  "perBdy" 
against  Nelson  has  been  grounded. 
Upon  these  £eu^  two  questions 
arise — 

I.  Was  Nelson  justified  by  the 
laws  of  war  and  nations  in  annulling 
the  capitulation  entered  into  by 
Buffo,  and  signed  bv  Captain  Foote  ? 

II.  Assuming  that  he  was  en- 
titled by  law  to  set  that  capitulation 
aside,  was  he  justified  in  honour  and 
morality  in  doing  so ) 

Nelson  cannot  be  acquitted  of 
blame,  unless  both  these  questions 
are  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  first  is  purely  technical,  and 
must  be  decided  by  the  authority 
of  jurists,  and  by  the  precedents  that 
have  been  acted  upon  in  other  cases. 

"  Capitulations/'  says  Martens,  "  are 
obligatory,  unltaa  the  party  by  whom 
they  are  executed  has  exceeded  the  limitM 
of  the  power  with  which  he  wa4  in- 
tnutedr  •• 

Kliiber  says— 

''  Capitulations  are  obligatory  with- 
out acceptance  or  ratification  by  the 
respective  sovereigns,  provided  that  the 
commanding  officers  by  whom  they  are 
signed  have  acted  bona  fide,  and  not  ex- 
ceeded their  instructions,  or  acted  beyond 
their  powers.**  tt 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the 
rule  thus  laid  down,  and  we  shall 
see  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  acted 
upon.  After  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
Marshal  Gouvion  Saint -Cyr  was 
blockaded  in  Dresden  by  forces  un- 
der the  command  of  Count  Klenau. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cut 
his  way  throujy^h  the  enemy,  a  capi- 
tulation was  signed,  under  which  the 


•  Nelson  Despatches,  toL  iii  p.  479.  t  Ibid.,  p.  480.  t  Ibid.,  p.  487. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  495.  il  Ibid.,  p.  494.  H  Ibid.,  p.. 

**  Pricu  du  droit  des  gens,  Ut.  ii.  C.  ii.  S  48 ;  cited  Nelson  Da        '      ' 
p.  496. 
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French  garrison  of  Dresden  hdd 
down  their  arms,  and  set  out  on 
their  way  to  France,  on  parole  not 
to  serve  against  the  aUies  for  six 
months.  After  proceeding  on  their 
ronte  as  far  as  Altemmr^  the 
Marshal  was  informed  that  Prince 
Schwarzenberc  refuted  to  ratify  the 
capUulatumy  hecauae  General  Kle- 
nau  had  no  authority  to  grant  con- 
ditions so  unfavourabU  to  the  allies, 
"  In  such  a  case,**  says  the  historian, 
^the  law  of  nations  requires  that 
eyeiything  should  be  restored  to  the 
state  in  which  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  signature  of  the  capitulation." 
An  offer  was  consequently  made  to 
the  Marshal  to  replace  him  with  his 
troops,  arms,  ana  munitions  of  war, 
in  Dresden;  but  he  preferred  to  sur- 
render the  adyantageous  stipulations 
he  had  obtained  under  the  capitula- 
tion, and  to  remain  with  his  army 
prisoners  of  war.*  A  similar  in- 
stance occurred  in  the  year  1813,  at 
the  blockade  of  Dantzi^. 

Here,  then,  we  find  distinct  au- 
thori^  that  Nelson  was  justified  by 
the  law  of  nations  in  the  course  he 
adopted.  Buffo,  if  not  a  traitor  to 
the  cause  of  his  sovereign,  which 
there  is  much  reason  to  belieTe,  and 
which  Nelson  certainly  suspected, 
had  unquestionably  exceeded  his 
authority.  His  instructions  were 
express  not  to  treat  with  rebels.t 
Nelson,  therefore,  who  held  at  this 
time  supreme  command,  was  fully 
justified  hj  law  in  setting  the  capi- 
tulation aside.  The  case  of  Dresden 
goes  much  further  than  is  necessary 
for  his  justification.  There,  the  capi- 
tulation had  been  acted  upon.  Here, 
before  any  step  whatever  had  b^n 
taken  towards  canying  it  into  effect 
— before  the  status  quo  had  been  in 
any  way  disturbed— it  was  notified 
to  the  garrison  that  the  capitulation 
was  annulled.  They  surrendered 
with  full  knowledge  that  it  would 
not  be  carried  into  execution. 

We  may,  therefore,  confidently 
answer  the  first  question  in  the  a&- 
mative. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  second  question ;  and  to  form 


a  correct  judgment,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  what  the  precise  position  of 
Nelson  was.    It  was  not  for  him  to 
determine  whether  the  course  adopt- 
ed by  the  Qovemment  at  home  was 
wise  or  not    To  him  the  French 
were   enemies,  and   the   insurgent 
Neapolitans  traitors  and  rebels.  The 
King  was  an  ally  to  be  feithfully 
served— a  guest  to  be  loyally  pro- 
tected.   The  Queen  was  the  sister  of 
the  murdered  Marie  Antoinette,  to 
whose  service  he  was  bound  by  all 
the  laws  of  chivalry  and  honour. 
With  these  feelings,  can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  when  he  learned  that 
Ruffo,  in  direct  violation  of  the  or- 
ders of  his  sovereign,  had  granted 
favourable  terms  to  the  traitors  with 
whom  he  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
treat,  and  that  a  British  officer  had 
unwillingly  affixed  his  name  to  what 
he  felt  to  be  an  '*  infamous  **  capitu- 
lation,  he   instantly  exercised  his 
powers  as  Commander-in-<^ef  and 
annulled  the  disgracefiil  instrument? 
It  unhappOv  suited  the  purposes  of 
a  party  at  home  to  make  these  oc- 
currences the   occasion  of  attacks 
upon  the  €k)vemment  of  the  day. 
On  the  3d  of  February  1800.  Fox, 
during  the  debate  on  the  Address, 
brought  charges  of  the  foulest  de- 
scription,  not   against   Nelson   by 
name,  but  against  the  officers  of  the 
British   fleet  generally.      Immedi- 
ately upon  the  news  of  this  attack 
reaching  Nelson,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  addressed  to  Mr  Davi- 
son:— 

"  Malta,  May  9th,  1800. 
"  My  Deab  Sib,— Mr  Fox  having,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  February,  made 
an  accusation  against  somebody,  for  what 
he  calls  a  breach  of  a  treaty  with  rebels, 
which  had  been  entered  into  by  a  British 
officer,  and  having  used  language  unbe- 
coming either  the  wisdom  of  a  senator  or 
the  politeness  of  a  gentleman,  or  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  ought  ever  to  suppose  that 
his  Majesty's  ofiBcers  would  always  act 
with  honour  and  openness  in  all  their 
transactions  ;  and  as  the  whole  affairs  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  were  at  the  time 
alluded  to  absolutely  placed  in  my  hands, 
it  is  /  who  am  called  upon  to  explain  my 
conduct,  and   therefore  send  you  my 


♦  HistoireaMo^e  des  TraiUs  de  Paix,par  K(kh,  vol  ix.  p.  810;  Nelson  Des- 
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obseryations  on  the  infamous  armistice 
entered  into  by  the  Cardinal ;  and  on  his 
refusal  to  send  in  a  joint  declaration  to 
the  French  and  rebels,  I  sent  in  my 
note,  and  on  which  the  rebels  came  out 
of  the  castles,  cu  they  aught,  and  as  I 
hope  all  those  who  are  false  to  their 
king  and  country  will,  to  be  hanged,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  as  their  sovereign 
thought  proper.  The  terms  granted  oy 
Captain  Foote^  of  the  JSeahorsCf  at  CaateU 
d'Mare,  were  all  strictly  complied  vnths- 
the  rebels  having  surrendered  before  my 
arrival.  There  has  been  nothing  pro- 
mised by  a  British  officer  that  his  Sici- 
lian Majesty  has  not  complied  with,  even 
in  disobedience  to  his  orders  to  the  Car- 
dinaL — I  am,  &o. 

"Bronte  Nelsok  of  the  Nile. 

''Show  these  papers  to  Mr  Rose^or 
some  other,  and  if  thought  right,  you 
will  put  them  in  the  papers." 

This  letter  was.  immediately  com- 
municated by  Mr  Davison  to  the 
Ministry.* 

There  is  one,  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  one  only,  other  letter  from 
Nelson  himself,  with  rentrd  to  these 
transactions  It  is  addressed  to  Mr 
Alexander  Stephens,  Author  of  The 
History  of  the  Wars  of  the  French 
Jievolution,  in  reply  to  his  applica- 
tion for  information. 

"28  Piccadilly, /"eft.  10, 1803. 
"  Sm,— By  your  letter,  I  believe  you 
wish  to  be  correct  in  your  history,  and 
therefore  wish  to  be  informed  of  a  trans* 
action  relative  to  Naples.  I  cannpt  enter 
at  large  into  the  subject  to  which  you 
allude.  I  shall  briefly  say  that  neither 
Cardinal  Ruffo,  or  Captain  Foote,  or  any 
other  person,  had  any  power  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  with  the  rebels— <Aa< 
even  the  paper  which  they  signed  was  not 
acted  upon,  as  I  very  happily  arrived  at 
Naples,  and  prevented  such  an  infamous 
transaction  from  taking  place ;  therefore, 
when  the  rebels  surrendered,  they  came 
out  of  the  castles  as  they  ought,  with- 
out any  honours  of  war,  and  trusting  to 
the  judgment  of  their  sovereign.  I  put 
aside,  and  sent  them  notice  of  it,  the 
infamous  treaty  —  and  the  rebels  sur- 
rendered, as  I  have  before  said.  If  you 
attend  to  that  Mrs  Williams's  book,  I 
can  assure  you  that  nearly  all  relative  to 


Naples  is  either  destitute  of  foundation 
or  falsely  represented. — ^I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
"  Nelson." 

These  two  short  letters  contain,  we 
believe,  all  that  exists  from  the  pen 
of  Nelson  on  the  subject.  They  are 
highly  characteristic  of  his  mind. 
We  see  how  manfully  he  assumes  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  act ;  how 
indignantly  he  repels  the  imputation 
upon  the  honour  of  the  British  flag ; 
with  what  clearness  he  seizes  at  once 
on  the  real  and  important  points. 

Ruffo  and  Foote  had  exceeded 
their  authority.  He  therefore  was 
entitled  to  annul  their  act.  But  that 
was  not  enoufi^h  to  satisfy  Nelson. 
Had  the  capittuation  been  acted  upon 
before  his  arrival,  he  would  have  felt 
himself  bound  by  it,  as  he  did  in  the 
case  of  the  surrender  of  Castel-sU 
Mare.  He  therefore  states  the  only 
fact  necessary  for  his  justification — 
namely,  that  no  step  whatever  had 
been  taken  towards  carrying  the 
capitulation  into  effect,  when  he 
arrived  in  the  bay  and  annulled  it. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  important  point ; 
happily  it  is  one  on  which  the  evi- 
dence IS  conclusive. 

Upon  the  copv  of  the  capitulation, 
whidi  is  printed  in  Miss  Williams*s 
very  apocryphal  Sketches,  Nelson 
wrote,  "Never  executed,  and  there- 
fore no  capitulation."  t  In  the  two 
letters  we  nave  just  cited,  written  at 
considerable  intervals,  he  expressly 
asserts  the  fact ;  and,  as  if  to  put  the 
seal  of  confirmation  upon  it,  he  refers 
to  his  observance  of  similar  terms  at 
Castel-k^Mare,  where  he  arrived  too 
late  to  prevent  the  inception  of  the 
execution  of  the  capitulation.  If 
proof  of  Nelson's  good  faith  were 
needed,  it  W&uld  be  furnished  in  the 
most  conclusive  way  by  this  fact 

The  capitulation  was  signed  by 
Captain  Foote  on  the  23d  of  June.t 
It  was  not,  however,  complete  until 
it  had  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mandant of  Fort  St  Elmo,  who,  it 
appears,  did  not  affix  his  signature 
until  the  following  day,  the  same 
day  that  Nelson  entered  the  bay. 
The  flag  of  truce,  which  had  been 


•  Clark  snd  M'Abthur,  vol.  iL  p.  182,  note. 

t  Nelson  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  495. 

^  See  his  letter  to  Chev.  Micherouz— iSTe/^  Despatches^  ill  p.  486. 
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flying  on  the  Seahorse,  was  instant- 
ly hauled  down,  and  this,  even 
without  the  formal  notification  which 
immediately  followed,  was  sufficient 
intimation  to  the  garrisons  of  the 
forts  that  the  treaty  was  at  an  end. 
The  statement  furnished  by  Captain 
Foote  to  Lord  Nelson  shows  that 
nothing  had  been  done  previously  to 
the  24tn ;  for,  writing  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  he  speaks  of  sending 
the  polacres,  which  were  to  receive 
the  garrison,  as  an  act  which  was  to 
be  performed  at  a  future  time.  This 
was  prevented  by  Nelson  entering 
the  bay.  The  forts  were  not  sur- 
rendered until  the  26th,*  the  day 
after  Nelson's  formal  notification 
that  the  capitulation  was  annulled, 
and  two  days  after  the  flag  of  truce 
had  been  hauled  down. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the 
groundless  charge  that  the  garrisons 
had  been  induced  to  quit  the  forts 
under  the  supposition  that  the  capi- 
tulation was  still  in  force  first  arose, 
but  unquestionably  it  owed  the  ^n- 
eral  currency  which  it  has  obtained 
to  Southe^.  The  author  of  the  most 
popular  biography  of  Nelson,  instead 
of  investigating  the  truth  of  the 
facts  he  was  narrating,  unhappily 
contented  himself  with  the  far  easier 
task  of  composing  eloquent  and  in- 
dignant moral  reflections.  Still  more 
unhappily,  the  wide  popularity  of 
the  book,  and  the  reputation  of  its 
author  for  leamiog  and  research, 
have  induced  successive  historians 
and  biographers  to  adopt  the  state- 
ment without  inquiry,  until,  by  con- 
stant repetition,  it  became  almost 
an  article  of  popular  belief.  Hap- 
pily the  facts  are  now  fully  before 
the  world  in  the  App^dix  to  the 
third  volume  of  Sir  Hams  Nicholas's 
Nelson  DcspatcheSy  and  we  shall 
truly  rejoice  if  we  are  the  means  of 
directing  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  valuable  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence which  they  will  there  find, 
that  the  couduct  of  Nelson  in  re- 
gard to  the  capitulation  of  the  castles 
of  Uovo  and  Nuovo  was  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  his  noble  and  hu- 
mane character. 


We  now  come  to  the  second  part 
of  the  charge— namely,  that  which 
relates  to  the  death  of  Caracciolo. 

In  1801  a  book  appeared,  entitled 
"  Sketches  of  the  State,  of  Manners, 
&c.,in  the  French  Republic,"  in  which 
the  principles  of  a  *'  poissarde*'  are  set 
forth  with  the  rancour  of  an  old  maid, 
and  in  the  style  of  the  Minerva  press. 
One  of  the  heroes  of  the  authoress  is 
Prince  Caracciolo.  and  her  attempts 
to  excite  sympathy  with,  and  com- 
passion for,  that  very  worthless  per- 
son, have,  unhappily  for  the  cause  of 
truth,  been  but  too  successful.  Car- 
acciolo has  consequently  been  very 
generally  considered  an  object,  if  not 
of  respect  and  admiration,  at  any 
rate  of  pity.  A  very  few  facts  will 
show  that  he  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  and  that  few  men  who 
have  passed  under  the  hands  of  the 
hangman  ever  better  deserved  that 
fate. 

Caracciolo  was  a  cadet  of  a  noble 
family;  he  held  a  commission  as 
Commodore  in  the  Neapolitan  navy, 
and  had  served  with  credit  against 
the  French  j  he  thus  became  ac- 
quainted with  Nelson  and  other 
officers  of  the  English  fleet.  In 
December  1798,  when  the  royal 
familv  left  Naples,  Caracciolo  com- 
mand.ed  one  of  the  vessels  which 
conveyed  their  suite  to  Palermo,t 
and  remained  there  in  the  service  of 
the  King,  and  holding  his  commission 
as  Commodore,  until  the  new  Parthe- 
nopeian  Republic  published  an  edict 
that  the  estates  or  all  such  persons 
as  did  not  return  to  Naples  should 
be  forfeited :  upon  this  Caracciolo 
solicited,  and  obtained,  the  King's 
permission  to  return,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  confiscation  of  his 
property.  Immediately  upon  his 
arrival  at  Naples,  he  committed  the 
treason  to  which  his  life  was  ulti- 
mately forfeited.  His  eulogist.  Miss 
Williams,  narrates  this  infamous  act 
in  the  following  words : — 

"  The  Republic,  proud  of  so  illustrious 
an  adbereut,  named  him  at  once  general 
and  chief  of  the  Neapolitan  marine  when 
it  should  be  established.  Rdigiomly 
tenaciout  of  the  sacred  obliffatwns  he  had 


*  Log  of  the  Seahorse— i\rrf»on  Deapatchee,  vol.  ill.  p.  494. 
^   t  PETTBaRBWE's  Life  of  NeUon,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 
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ejn{racted  with  his  countryy  he  rejected 
with  disdain  the  offers  made  him  by  the 
Court  of  Naples,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
opposed  with  the  most  success  the  English 
arms.  This  was  principally  the  pretended 
crime  which  led  him  to  the  gallows.  Of 
exemplary  courage  through  the  whole 
of  his  life,  he  died  like  a  hero,  after 
haying  tinged  with  shame  the  counte- 
nances of  his  military  judges,  before 
whom  he  pleaded  his  own  cause  with 
all  the  calm  and  dignity  of  virtue."  * 

This  kind  of  language,  applied  to 
as  gross  a  case  of  treachery  as  can  be 
found  in  history,  reminds  one  of 
Cannings  celebrated  sonnet  on  Eliza 
Brownrigg — 

"  Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  ? 
She  whipped  two  female  'prentices  to 

death, 
And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole.    For  her 

mind 
Shaped  strictest  plans  of  discipline.  Sage 

schemes. 
Such  as  Lycurgus  taught    .     .     . 

For  this  act 
Did  Brownrig^  swing.       Harsh  laws ! 

But  time  shall  come 
When  France  shall  reign,  and  laws  be 

all  repealed." 

Trowbridge,  who  was  the  very  soul 
of  truth,  honour,  and  fidelity,  refused 
for  a  long  time  to  believe  that  one 
with  whom  he  had  served  could  be 
guilty  of  such  baseness.  He  clung 
to  the  belief  that  Caracciolo  was  act- 
ing under  compulsion  :  but  even 
Trowbridge  was  compelled  at  last  to 
give  up  this  supposition.  On  the  1st 
of  May  he  writes :  "  Caracciolo,  I  am 
now  satisfied,  is  a  Jacobin.  He  came 
in  the  gunboats  to  Castelk-Mare 
himself,  and  spirited  up  the  Jaco- 
bina**t  Captam  Foote,  on  the  2Gth 
of  May,  says — "  Caracciolo  threatens 
a  second  attack,  with  a  considerable 
addition  of  force  ;**{  and  on  the  11th 
June  he  says,  "Caracciolo's  gunboats 
have  for  some  time  been  firing  at  the 
town  of  Annunciata  and  the  adjacent 
houses."!  Of  the  guilt  of  Caracciolo 
no  impartial  person  can  entertain  a 
doubt  His  crime  was  one  which  the 
laws  of  all  civilised  nations  visit  with 
death.  But,  however  well  deserved 
his  fate  might  be,  we  are  bound  to 


see  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
which  was  passed  upon  him  was  no 
act  of  wild  or  irregular  iustice^  but 
was  sanctioned  by  the  solemnities  of 
law.  We  must  therefore  inquire  how 
the  traitor  was  brought  to  trial,  by 
whom  he  was  judged,  and  by  what 
authority  he  was  executed. 

Upon  the  advance  of  the  Royalist 
troops  towards  Naples,  Caracciolo 
took  refu^  in  one  of  the  castles. 
Uovo  or  Nuovo,  but  quitted  it  ana 
fled  to  the  mountains  before  the  sur- 
render. Here  he  found  himself  ex- 
posed to  a  double  danger.  On  the 
one  hand,  his  life  was  m  immediate 
peril  from  the  brigands ;  and,  on  the 
other,  he  could  expect  little  mercy 
from  the  master  wnom  he  had  be- 
trayed. A  reward  was  offered  for  his 
apprehension.  His  retreat,  a  cave 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Calabria,!) 
was  discovered,  and  on  the  29th  of 
June  he  was  brought  a  prisoner  on 
board  the  Foudroyant  He  was  placed 
under  charge  of  the  late  Lieutenant 
Parsons,  who  was  at  that  time  signal- 
mate  to  Nelson,  who  describes  him 
as  *'  a  short  thickset  man,  of  apparent 
strength,  but  haggard  with  misery 
and  want."  IT  Captain  Hardy,  who 
was  on  deck  at  the  time,  immediately 
ordered  his  arms  to  be  unbound,  and 
food  to  be  offiered  to  him.  As  soon  as 
Nelson  was  informed  of  his  apprehen- 
sion, he  issued  the  following  order, 
addressed — 

"  To  Count  Thum,  Commodore  and 
Commander  of  his  Sicilian  Ma- 
jesty's frigate  La  Minerva: 

"Whereas  Francisco  Caracciolo,  a 
Commodore  in  the  service  of  his  Si- 
cilian Majesty,  has  been  taken,  and 
stands  accused  of  rebellion  against 
his  lawful  sovereign,  and  for  firing 
at  his  colours  hoisted  on  board  his 
frigate  the  Minerva,  under  your  com- 
mand ;— 

"You  awL  therefore,  hereby  re- 
quired and  directed  to  assemble  five 
of  the  senior  officers  under  your  com- 
mand, yourself  presiding,  and  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  whether  the  crime 
with  which  the  said  Francisco  Carac- 


*  Sketches,  ko.,  I  211.  t  Nelson  Despatches,  iii.  858.  t  Ibid,  499. 

§  Nelson  Despatches,  iil  499.  ||  Parsons*  Nelsoniam  Remmiseenees,  p.  2. 

II  Parsons*  Nelsonian  JUmmiseences,  p.  2. 
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ciolo  stands  charged  can  be  proved 

against  him;  and  if  the  charge  is 

proved,  you  are  to  report  to  me  what 

punishment  he  ought  to  suffer. 

"  Given  on  board  the  Foudroyant, 

Naples  Bay,  the  29th  June  1799. 

"  Nelson." 

The  court  met  forthwith  on  board 
the  Foudroyant  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  trial  was  not  conducted 
with  perfect  fairness.  There  are  two 
accounts  of  the  defence  attempted  by 
the  prisoner,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  but  both  of  which  ad- 
mit his  guilt  According  to  Clarke 
and  M'Arthur,  he  insisted  that  "  he 
had  been  compelled  to  perform  the 
duty  of  a  common  soldier  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  when  he  was  offered 
the  command  of  the  Republican  Nea- 
politan navy,  which  necessity  alone 
had  at  lengtn  compelled  him  to  ac- 
cept."* 

It  is  also  stated  by  the  same  au- 
thority, that  it  was  clearly  proved 
that  he  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
escaping,  of  none  of  which  had  he 
attempted  to  avail  himself. 

Lieutenant  Parsons  states  that  his 
defence  consisted  of  a  recriminatory 
attack  upon  the  King,  and  that  he 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  that, 
had  he  not  succumbed  to  the  ruling 
powers,  his  patrimonial  possessions 
would  have  been  forfeited,  and  his 
children  reduced  to  beggary.t  It  was 
impossible  for  the  court  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  but  that  the  crime 
was  proved.  The  sentence  followed, 
of  course.  Caracciolo  was  condemnea 
to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  The 
court  reported  their  decision  to  Nel- 
son, and  by  him,  as  superior  in  com- 
mand, the  sentence  was  confirmed, 
and  orders  given  that  it  should  be 
carried  into  immediate  execution. 

Such  are  the  simple  and  indisput- 
able facts  of  the  case ;  and  upon  tnese 
facts  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Nelson 
could  have  acted  otherwise  than  he 
did,  without  a  gross  dereliction  of 
duty. 

If  the  treacherv  and  desertion  of 
an  officer,  followed  by  active  hostility 
against  the  sovereign  whose  commis- 
sion he  holds,  is  not  an  offence  de- 


serving of  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment that  the  laws  of  war  allow,  it 
appears  impossible  to  say  what  crime 
can  be  so. 

That  Caracciolo  had  been  guilty 
of  this  offence  does  not  admit  of  a 
doubt  It  has  been  urged  with  some 
inconsistency,  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  been  tried  by  Sicilian  officers, 
and  that  the  court  should  not  have 
been  held  on  board  an  English  ship. 
To  the  first  objection  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  a  court  of  officers  of 
his  own  service  is  the  only  tribunal 
provided  by  law  for  the  trial  of  such 
a  charge,  and  it  may  be  asked  what 
would  nave  been  said  had  Caracciolo 
been  tried  and  condenmed  by  a  court 
composed  of  English  officers?  As 
to  the  second  objection,  the  circum- 
stance that  the  trial  took  place  on 
board  an  English  ship,  if  material  at 
all^  could  onTv  be  favourable  to  the 
prisoner.  That  the  condemnation 
to  an  ignominious  death  of  a  man 
whom  he  had  known  and  respected 
in  other  days,  was  an  act  of  stern 
duty,  which  Nelson  only  performed 
after  a  painful  struggle,  is  abund- 
antly proved.  But  on  this  as  on  all 
other  occasions,  the  principle  of  duty 
which  is  linked  eternally  with,  the 
life  and  death  of  Nelson  prevailed. 
To  the  officer  who  was  the  bearer  of 
the  wretched  prisoner's  supplications, 
if  not  for  lire,  at  any  rate  that  he 
might  die  a  death  fitted  not  to  his 
crimes,  but  to  his  rank  and  profes- 
sion, Nelson,  after  much  agitation, 
replied.  "  Caracciolo  has  been  fairly 
tned  by  the  officers  of  his  own 
country.  I  cannot  interfere ;  go,  sir, 
and  attend  to  your  duty."!  Carac- 
ciolo was  hanged  at  the  yardarm  of 
the  Neapolitan  ship,  the  Minerva; 
the  ship  ne  had  himself  commanded, 
the  ship  he  had  treacherously  fiired 
upon,  when  his  sovereign's  colours 
were  flying  at  her  masthead.  To 
bestow  upon  this  wretched  traitor 
the  name  of  a  patriot,  a  hero,  an 
"honoured  shade,"  and  illustnous 
martyr  of  liberty ,"§  is  a  gross  and 
ridiculous  perversion  of  lan^age. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  him  is, 
that  he  was  no  worse  than  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen.  He  was  but  one  of  a 


*  Nelson  Detpatchei,  in.  503. 

t  Ndvm  JkspatcheSf  ill.  508. 


t  Parsons'  Nelson's  JUminiseenees,  p.  3. 
§  Sketches,  &a,  v.  i.  p.  222. 
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nation  in  which  the  court  was  profli* 
l^te  and  corrupt,  the  nobility  licen- 
tious and  treacherous,  and  the  people 
debased,  slavish,  and  bloodthirsty. 

Such  are  the  simple  and  plain 
&cts ;  such  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  feel  ourselves  entitled  to 
denounce  the  charges  brought  agmst 
Nelson  in  respect  to  the  trausactions 
which  took  place  in  the  Bay  of  Naples 
in  the  year  1799,  as  infamous  and 
groundless  calumnies.  We  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  the  plainest  and 
simplest  statement  of  tacts.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  may  wish  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  further,  will  find  a 
mass  of  evidence  of  the  most  con- 
clusive kind  in  the  appendix  to  the 
third  volume  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's 
Ndfon  Despatches.  This  valuable 
publication  has  now  been  before  the 
public  for  fifteen  years,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  who  desires  to 
write  or  speak  truly  of  the  character 
and  acts  of  Nelson,  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  its  contents. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt 
be  surprised  to  find  no  allusion  to 
Lady   Hamilton  in   the   narrative 


we  have  given  of  these  trausac- 
tioos.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  obloquy  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  her  name,  she 
had  no  share  whatever  in  the  trial  or 
execution  of  Oaracciolo,  and  the  only 
part  she  took  in  the  affair  of  the 
Castles  of  Uovo  and  Nuovo  consisted 
in  the  assistance  she  gave  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton  in  mterpreting 
between  Ruffo  and  Nelson,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  language 
was  very  imperfect.  Our  present 
limits  are  far  too  short  to  permit  us 
to  enter  upon  the  history  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  women  that 
the  world  has  produced.  We  reserve 
this  for  a  future  paper. 

It  was  long  the  fashion  to  palliate 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  guilt  of 
Nelson,  by  urging  that  he  acted 
under  the  fatal  fascination  of  Lady 
Hamilton,  and  the  English  language 
was  ransacked  for  the  foidest  terms 
of  abuse,  which  were  showered  in 
abundance  on  her  head.  Nelson 
needs  no  such  excuse.  He  acted  as 
his  duty  to  his  country,  to  her  allies, 
and  to  himself,  required  him  to  do. 


BETSY    BBOWK. 
A  TRUE  STOBT.* 

All  must  have  heard  of  Mrs  Bbowk, 
Who  kept  the  old  "  Cod's  Head  Hotel," 

Close  to  tide-mark  in  Tanoletown, 
Where  brightest  sea-nymphs  love  to  dwell : 

For  in  her  house,  time  out  of  mind, 

Men  fond  of  fish  and  frolic  dined. 

And  no  one,  surely,  can  forget 

How  fishes  there  of  every  fin, 
Rushing  to  table  from  the  net. 

Strove,  in  all  shapes,  our  smiles  to  win  ; 
Some  holding  in  strange  mouths  strange  tails, 
lake  minnows  some,  and  some  like  wludes. 

But  'tis  not  of  the  fishes  there 
That  we  would  speak— my  muse  and  I ; 


*  This  story,  in  all  essential  points,  is,  we  beliere,  strictly  and  literally  true ;  and 
it  win  probably  be  thought  by  most  of  our  readers  that  it  affords  a  confirmation 
of  the  common  saying,  that  **  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.**  It  may  perhaps  be 
proper  to  add,  for  Uie  sake  of  some  of  our  readers,  that  Tangletown  has  proi)ably 
taken  its  name  from  the  abundance  on  its  shore  of  that  kind  of  sea-weed  often  called 
Tan^^e £o.  B.  M. 
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For  them  we  have  no  time  to  spare — 
In  fact,  we've  "  other  fish  to  fry :  " 
WeVe  doings  there  most  strange  to  show 
Of  him  of  ever-bended  bow. 

Oood  Mrs  Brown  had  daughters  twain — 

Such  daughters  as  you  oft  may  see, 
At  least  may  look  for  not  in  vain, 

At  bar  of  thriving  hostebry : 
Fine  rosy  women — rather  stout — 
Better  with  head-gear  than  without 

Were  we  to  say  they  were  not  young, 

More  than  was  meant  we  might  express : 
Thev  were— in  a  politer  tongue— 

liot  in  iheiiprimi^rejeunesse; 
Yet  buxom,  blooming  women  still, 
Killing  all  round,  but  hard  to  kilL 

Bktst,  the  eldest — and  of  her 

It  is  that  we  are  now  to  speak— 
Was,  if  we  do  not  greatly  err, 

Not  of  a  temper  the  most  meek  : 
This  Was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why 
She  had  not  brooked  the  marriage-tie. 

But  now  at  last  arrived  a  day. 

When,  after  some  few  perverse  years. 
Our  honest  Betsy  meant  to  pay 

The  minister  all  her  arrears : 
For  from  a  neighboring  town  there  came 
A  gallant  sergeant,  Jones  by  name. 

A  likely  fellow  was  this  Jones — 

Six  foot  and  more  without  his  shoes : 
Not  with  the  rujgffed  high  cheek-bones 

Of  sergeant  ofuie  kilt  or  trews, 
But  with  the  round  and  ruddy  face 
That  speaks  of  well-breech*d  Saxon  race. 

He  looked  on  Betsy— she  on  him— 

And  the  thing  was  as  good  as  done  : 
He.  with  such  length  and  strength  of  limb, 

She,  the  whole  regiment  fit  to  stun :       / 
Ere  word  was  spoken  you  might  swear 
That  words  were  not  much  needed  there. 

It  was  the  oyster-time,  and  oft 
To  "  The  Cod's  Head  **  Jones  found  his  way  ; 

And  there  he  loved  with  sawder  soft 
And  shell-fish  to  be^^e  the  day  : 

Dando  himself  had  hid  his  head. 

To  see  the  life  the  sergeant  led. 

It  no  doubt  always  seem'd  most  strange 

To  those  who  saw  him  in  the  bar. 
That  worthy  Mrs  Brown  should  change, 

After  the  thing  had  gone  so  far ; 
But,  though  the  reason  still  is  hid, 
Change  she  unquestionably  did. 
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And  Betsy  scarce  believes  her  ears, 

When. just  as  Jones  has  " left"  one  day, 
She,  witnout  word  of  warnings  hears 

Her  mother  in  a  mark'd  tone  say, 
''  Betsy,  no  child  of  his  and  mine 
Shtdl  marry  sergeant  of  the  Line.'* 

Says  Betsv,  "  This  is  rather  late— 

We've  nx'd  the  day  for  Monday  next." 
But  I^Lrs  Brown  was  stem  as  fate,  • 

Still  holding  to  the  self-same  text : 
No  daughter  of  the  old  "  Cod's  Head  *• 
Should  ever  with  a  sergeant  wed ! 

And  when  the  sergeant  came  next  day, 

Instead  of  oysters,  as  before. 
He  found,  to  ms  no  small  dismay, 

Only  the  outside  of  the  door  : 
For  li&s  Brown,  who  "  knew  her  place," 
Shut  the  old  "  Cod's  Head  "  in  his  face. 

Fish  is  but  fish,  and  flesh  but  flesh — 

And  some  things  neither  well  can  bear  : 
Jones,  while  "  The  Cod's  Head"  wound  was  fresh, 

Lost  something  of  his  jaunty  air ; 
But  after  season  due  of  grief. 
He  look'd  around,  and  found  relief. 

For  at  " The  Soldier's  Joy"  there  dwelt 

A  maiden  like  "  the  unsunn'd  snow ;" 
And  Jones  now  look'd  on  her^  and  felt 

What  only  men  like  Jones  can  know : 
He  look'd  on  her  by  morning  sun. 
And  in  the  ev'ning  they  were  One. 

Swift  the  next  morning  speeds  the  news 
To  "The  Cod's  Head"— and  all  that  day. 

Though  food  she  might  not  quite  refuse, 
Betsy  was  in  a  dreadful  way ; 

And  oft  she  cried,  and  stoutly  too, 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother,  this  is  you  /" 

Good  Mrs  Brown,  what  could  she  say  1 

No  doubt  she  was  right  glad  at  heart, 
Yet  she  spoke  little  through  the  day, 

And  doubly  plied  each  household  art ; 
But  evening  came,  and  then  she  said, 
"  Oh,  Betsy,  Betsy,  go  to  bed !" 

These  were  the  words  the  mother  said : 

And  now  mark  Betsy's,  in  reply— 
"  My  bed  to-night  will  be  a  bed 

That  none  among  you  need  envy  !  " 
They  thought  she  spoke  of  broken  rest ; 
But  Betsy  knew  her  meaning  best 

The  morning  dawns— and  what  a  scene  I 
What  clothes  are  these  all  strew'd  about ) 
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They're  Betsy's  clothes— what  does  it  mean  ? 

Naked  by  night,  she  has  gone  out- 
She  has  gone  oat — it  is  too  clear — 
And  thrown  herself  from  oflf  the  pier ! 

And  well  may  some  folks  now  recall 

Those  words  of  hers  the  ni^ht  before  : 
For  now,  of  course,  to  one  and  all 

Their  real,  dreadful  sense  they  bore  : 
The  bed  that  was  her  bed  to  be, 
Was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ! 

Hard  things  are  said  of  Mrs  Brown, 

Ev'n  byner  sister,  Mrs  Snody  : 
But  the  chief  thought  throughout  the  town. 

Is  now  the  finding  of  the  body  : 
And  boats  are  searching  ^1  around, 
And  no  doubt  it  will  soon  be  found. 

For  days  they  search,  both  far  and  near, 

But  still  the  search  is  all  in  vain  : 
" No-Body,"  boatmen  say,  "is  here, 

'Tis  useless  quite  to  search  again  : 
The  tide  was  strong,  and  it  may  be. 
Many  and  many  a  mile  at  sea.' 

But  now  a  certain  Simon  Snipe 

Call'd  to  inquire  for  Mrs  Brown : 
A  little  man,  of  judgment  ripe. 

The  oracle  of  Tangletown ; 
A  man  who  might  m  said  to  bring 
His  beak  to  bear  on  everything. 

Snipe  with  the  little  senrant-maid 
Of  "  The  Cod's  Head  "  some  converse  had  ; 

And  she,  poor  Susan,  sobbing,  said, 
"  Oh,  Mr  Snipe,  it's  veiy  sa3 ! 

It  really  oversets  me  quite — 

I  saw  Miss  Betsy's  ghost  last  night ! " 

Simon  a  ghost  had  never  seen— 

But  thought,  in  his  peculiar  way, 
"  If  through  the  night  it  here  has  been, 

It  can't  be  far  oftthrough  the  day :" 
And  then  he  snifiTd  about,  and  said, 
"  Have  you  look'd  into  that  press-hed  V 

Behind  the  mangle  was  that  bed — 

Behind  the  mangle,  in  the  wall ; 
And  it  had  enter'd  no  one's  head 

Ever  to  think  of  it  at  all ; 
But  there  seem*d  something  in  the  air 
That  said  to  Snipe,  "  The  ghost  is  there.'' 

And  now,  who  will  believe  my  tale  1 

Snijpe  opens  wide  the  press-bed  door. 
And  forth  there  comes,  of  cheese  and  ale, 

Fragrance  that  bed  ne'er  knew  before ; 
And  there  is  Betsy,  safe  and  sound — 
There,  there  she  is— the  body's  found  ! 
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And  what  said  Betsy  ?  nothing  more 
Than  we  are  now  to  tell  to  you  : 

She  look'd  out  at  the  press-bed  door, 
And  said  to  Snipe  and  little  Sue, 

"  Haye  I  not  served  my  mother  right  1 

Have  I  not  given  her  a  fright  1 " 

Yet  afterwards  'twas  her  delight, 
Among  her  chosen  friends,  to  tell 

About  the  ghost  that  walked  at  night. 
And  stored  its  press-bed  pantry  well. 

And  saw  the  boats  at  break  of  day 

Seeking  its  body  in  the  bay ! 
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Years  now  have  pass'd ;  and  maiq^  change 

We  all  have  seen  in  all  around ; 
But  amidst  things  both  new  and  strange, 

The  old  "  Ood^s  Head  **  may  still  be  found  ; 
Old— and  old-fashiorCd^  if  you  will — 
But  there  it  is—"  The  Cod's  Head"  still 


And  still,  when  passing  bv  its  door. 
We  sometimes  feel  as  if  the  breeze 

Upon  its  waving  pinions  bore 
A  SoMBTHiNO  as  of  ale  and  cheese, 

Still  speaking  of  the  old  renown 

Of  The  Peess-bed  and  Betsy  Bbown  1 


A  WOBD  ABOUT  TOH  JOKES. 


Is  there  truth,  or  only  a  vast  ex- 
aggeration, in  the  almost  unanimous 
verdict  of  modem  critics  respecting 
the  supreme  excellence  of  Tarn 
Jones,  as  a  work  of  art  ?  We  say, 
as  a  work  of  art,  because  that  is  the 
//only  ground  for  serious  discussion. 
Whether  the  book  be,  or  be  not, 
supremely  amusing,  is  a  matter  of 
inoividual  taste,  which  it  would  be 
idle  to  question  ;  those  whom  it 
amuses  are  amused,  and  those  whom 
it  fails  to  interest  throw  it  aside,  and 
there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  But 
it  is  a  fitting  subject  for  inquiry 
whether  the  work  deserves  its  repu- 
tation as  a  masterpiece  of  comic 
fiction,  a  model  which  may  be  cited 
to  abash  the  pretensions  of  succeed- 
ing writers^  a  standard  of  compari- 
son which  IS  to  give  law  in  art.  A 
recent  writer  has  said  of  it,  that  ''as 
a  work  of  art  it  is  absolutely  perfect." 
Did  he  really  mean  this  f  He  neither 
explained  what  were  his  views  of 


art,  nor  whether  he  thought  the  book 
imperfect  as  a  novel,  but  perfect  as 
art ;  so  that  the  sentence  leaves  us 
wholly  unenlightened. 

We  are  ungracious  enough  to  hold 
a  very  different  opinion  concern- 
ing Tom  Jones  ;  yet  we  are  so  fully 
aware  of  the  arrav  of  eminent  autho- 
rities which  can  be  cited  against  us 
— authorities  deserving  and  receiving 
our  cordial  respect — that  we  should 
certainly  not  think  of  setting  up  our 
dictum  m  opposition ;  and  were  the 
question  one  purely  of  taste,  we 
snould  be  silent  But  it  is  not  so. 
Beside  the  question  of  taste,  there 
is  a  question  of  criticism.  Above 
all  individual  liking  there  are  cer- 
tain definite  principles;  and  criti- 
cism is,  or  oueht  to  be,  the  applica- 
tion of  principles. 

Before  entering  on  this  application, 
it  is  right  that  we  shoula  franklv 
confess  that  we  ourselves  long  shared , 
and  on  more  than   one  occasioQ 
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have  very  emi)hatically  expressed, 
the  current  opinion.  If  we  have 
now  to  recall  those  expressions,  and 
contradict  ourselves,  the  explanation 
is  very  simple :  formerly  we  spoke 
of  "  Tom  Jones "  from  memon/^ 
stimulated  by  the  exaggerated  re- 
spect given  to  a  classic  writer ;  and 
we  are  now  to  speak  of  it  after  an 
attentive  re-readmg.  So  ardent  was 
memory,  and  so  cold  is  actual  ex- 
perience, that  we  are  tempted  to 
generalise  from  our  own  case,  and 
to  suspect  that  those  who  extol  the 
work  loudly  have  not  read  it  since 
their  sallet  days,  or  have  read  it  only 
in  a  listless  mood.  They  remember 
the  impression  it  produced  on  their 
youthiul  minds,  when  its  knowledge 
of  human  nature  seemed,  to  their 
inexperience  and  youthful  knowing- 
ness,  wonderfully  varied  and  pro- 
found ;  they  remember  how  to  t  neir 
keen  appetite  its  humour  seemed 
hearty  and  rare  ;  they  remember  its 
rapid  succession  of  adventures  and 
pictures  of  life  :  while  its  characters 
— Blifil,  Thwackum,  Square,  Molly 
Seagrim,  Squire  Western,  and  Part- 
ridge— are  so  constantly  used  as  illus- 
trations, that  it  is  not  wonderful  if 
a  general  sense  of  Tom  Jones  being 
a  masterpiece  should  become  part 
of  traditional  culture.  Aiding  this, 
there  is  the  fact  of  a  great  fame,  and 
the  unconscious  tendency  in  most 
minds  to  exalt  the  writers  of  the  past 
over  those  of  the  present — a  ten- 
dency which  renders  freedom  of 
judgment  somewhat  diflScult  Every 
one,  even  the  most  independent  of 
critics,  unconsciously  m&p;ni6es  an 
excellence  in  an  artist  of  renown ; 
and  many  a  trait  which  would  pass 
unregarded  in  a  modem  work,  will 
become  a  stock  quotation,  if  repeated 
from  an  ancient.  Reverence  is  a 
good  and  noble  attitude;  there  is 
stren^h  as  well  as  cenerosity  in  ad- 
miration ;  but  the  admiration  should 
be  universal,  and  given  as  freely  to 
the  brother  fighting  by  our  side, 
as  to  the  statue  on  its  pedestal  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  a^ainful 
fact  that  many  men  who  are  unstint- 
ing in  their  praises  of  the  dead,  have 
scarceljr  a  kind  word  to  bestow  on 
the  living ;  and  much  of  the  lauda- 
tion with  which  our  books  and  jour- 
nals resound  is  only  the  obverse  of  a 


reluctance  to  sfdmire  the  men  of  our 
own  day.  Something  of  this  is  envy 
and  pettiness,  but  more  is  ignorance 
and  timidity— ignoranceof  what  really 
constitutes  greatness  in  art ;  and  tim- 
idity in  expressing  an  opinion  which 
may  not  be  ratified  by  others.  It  is  safe 
to  praise  one  whom  the  world  has 
long  agreed  to  praise ;  but  to  antici- 
pate the  world  may  compromise  the 
critic's  sagacity ;  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  men  are  much  more  ashamed 
of  having  admired  in  the  wrong 
place,  than  of  having  blamed  in  the 
wrong  place. 

We  will  endeavour  to  disengage 
our  minds  from  all  trammels  of  pre- 
judice, and  criticise  Tom  Jones  as  if 
it  had  been  written  by  Bulwer  or 
Thackeray,  Balzac  or  Dickens.  In 
^the  first  place,  we  have  to  note  the 
fact  of  an  immense^success.  This  of 
itself  always  implies  positive  merit 
of  some  kind ;  and  when  the  success 
has  not  been  limited  to  the  passing 
hour,  but  has  become  fame,  from  the 
verdict  of  posterity,  it  implies  that 
the  merit  is  either  too  great  or  too 
peculiar  to  be  altogether  imitable. 
If,  then,  we  were  insensible  to  the 
great  merits  of  Tom  Jones— dxA  in 
the  course  of  our  remarks  it  will  ap- 
pear that  we  cordially  admire  them 
— we  should  assume  the  fault  to  lie  in 
us,  since  positive  merit  is  demon- 
strated by  success.  This  position 
will  be  disputed  by  some  critics  who, 
having  never  written  books  them- 
selves, or  having  failed  to  secure 
success  by  them,  are  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  the  consecration  of  suc- 
ces&  To  believe  them,  a  work  which 
is  popular  must  necessarily  be  poor. 
It  is,  however,  pretty  evident,  that 
although  every  age  sees  abundance 
of  ''  popular  trash,"  there  is  no  pass- 
port to  popularity  in  trash  itselr ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  so  much  trash 
which  cannot  become  popular,  that 
we  are  forced  to  recognise  something 
else  in  popularity.  To  touch  the 
feelings  or  to  move  the  laughter  of 
thousands,  is  yearly  attempted  by 
hundreds;  and  the  one  who  succeeds 
does  so  in  virtue  of  some  genuine 
sympathy,  or  genuine  talent,  no  mat- 
ter what  defects  we  may  discover  in 
him. 

The  positive  merits  of  Tom  Jones 
seem  to  us  to  explain  its  p<^ular- 
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ity  :  they  are  a  certain  humour,  a 
r^  talent  for  stoiy-telling— for  pre- 
senting the  various  elements  of  the 
story  in  an  animated  succession  of 
illustrative  scenes — an  eye  for  cha- 
racteristics in  person,  manner,  and 
speech,  and  a  style  easy,  idiomatic, 
and  vigorous.  And  because  these 
qualities  are  exhibited  in  the  deUnea- 
tion  of  real  life,  the  book  will  always 
be  amusing,  and,  to  the  historian, 
valuable,  as  a  picture  of  some  parts 
of  English  life  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. But  these  merits,  exaggerate 
them  as  we  may,  do  not  suffice  for  a 
masterpiece.  They  are  none  of  them 
high  or  rare  merits.  Indeed,  in  the 
high  and  highest  qualities  of  a  novel- 
ist, Fielding  seems  to  us  quite  un- 
worthy to  rank  beside  Scott  or  Miss 
Austen  (we  purposely  abstain  from 
naming  any  contemporary  writer, 
because  we  desire  our  criticism  to  be 
disengaged  from  all  extraneous  in- 
fluences). Fielding  is  assuredly  far 
below  Scott  in  invention,  imagina- 
tion, humour,  and  sympathy ;  he  is 
also,  we  think,  many  degrees  below 
Miss  Austen  as  an  artist  and  a  painter 
of  character  (not  of  characteristics), 

M  ^^d  even  in  humour  of  the  finer 

;^   sort. 

Let  us  proceed  to  show  this  in 
detail  A  great  deal  is  said  about 
the  "construction"  of  Tom  Jones. 
In  this  quality  it  is  declared  to  sur- 
pass all  other  novels.  This  is  a  state- 
ment which  admits  of  very  definite 
argument ;  the  quality  can  be  tested 
as  accurately  as  the  perspective  of 
a  picture,  or  the  proportions  of  a 
statue;  it  is  one  wnich  may  be 
placed  beyond  dispute.  We  very 
much  fear  that  the  critics  who  have 
lavished  their  praises  on  the  con- 
struction of  Tom  Jones  would,  for 
the  most  part,  be  totally  unable  to 

'\/  say  in  what  construction  consists ;  at 
any  rate,  the^  might  as  well  eulogise 
the  perspective  of  the  early  painters, 
and  expect  us  to  acquiesce.  There 
are  certain  principles  of  construc- 
tion, and  we  will  take  the  liberty 
of  stating  the  leading  ones,  as  we 
understand  them,  that  we  may  be 
corrected  if  our  application  turn  out 
erroneous. 

The  construction  of  a  novel  or  a 
drama  may  be  simple  or  complex, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  stoiy 
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to  be  constructed,  or  the  scenes  and 
characters  exhibited  :  the  Antigone 
will  be  simpler  than  Othello;  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  will  be  simpler 
than  Ivanhoe  ;  but  whether  simple 
or  complex,  the  principles  are  the 
same.  The  object  of  construction  is 
to  free  the  story  from  all  superfluity. 
Whatever  is  superfluous— whatever 
lies  outside  the  real  feeling  and  pur- 
pose of  the  work,  either  m  incident, 
dialogue,  description,  or  character — 
whatever  may  be  omitted  without  in 
any  de^e  lessem'ng  the  efiect— is  a 
defect  in  construction.  The  drama  is 
more  rigid  in  its  requirements  than  the 
novel,  simply  because  in  the  drama 
there  is  less  time  to  tell  the  story 
in,  and  three  hours  must  comprise 
what  the  novelist  may  spread  over 
three  volumes ;  moreover,  spectators 
are  necessarily  less  patient  than 
readers.  But  although  a  drama  is 
more  rigid  than  a  novel  in  its  re- 
quirements as  to  construction,  its 
requirements  are  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple. Now,  in  the  drama,  a  purpose- 
less scene,  one  which  does  not  di- 
rectly tend  to  forward  or  elucidate 
the  action,  may  be  beautifully  writ- 
ten, but  it  is  a  serious  mistake ;  not 
only  does  it  occupy  part  of  the  small 
allotted  time,  ana  thereby  cause  the 
dramatist  to  omit  or  hurry  over 
other  scenes,  which  are  essential ; 
but  it  helps  to  weary  the  spectator, 
by  c^ng  his  attention  away  from 
the  action,  and  by  starting  new 
expectations,  which  will  not  be  ful- 
filled. The  scene  in  a  drama  which 
can  be  cut  out  without  rendering  the 
story  less  inteUigible,  less  effective,  is 
an  absolute  defect,  let  it  be  never  so 
splendidly  written.  That  which  is 
true  of  whole  scenes,  is  also  true  of 
parts  of  scenes,  and  of  speeches.  If 
the  dramatis  persona!  make  remarks 
away  from  tne  immediate  business 
of  the  scene— remarks  which  neither 
help  the  elucidation  and  culmination 
of  the  action,  nor  the  elucidation  and 
presentation  of  the  characters — such 
remarks  are  faults :  they  may  be 
beautiful,  they  may  be  witty,  they 
may  be  wise,  but  they  are  out  of 
place  ;  and  the  art  of  the  dramatist 
consists  in  having  everything  in  its 
proper  place.  Tne  same  pnnciple 
extends  to  the  clauses  and  epithets 
in  every  speech  :  the  clause  or  word 
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which  18  superfluotis,  which  obstructs 
the  rapid  progress  of  expression,  or 
which  carries  the  hearer's  mind 
away  from  the  immediate  feeling  or 
idea  to  be  expressed—the  word,  in 
short,  which  might  b^  omitted — is  a 
defect.  We  have  known  speeches  at 
rehearsal  fall  quite  flat,  yet  become 
greatly  eflfective  after  the  removal  of 
a  clause  which  had  retarded  the  de- 
livery ;  and  we  have  known  a  fine 
sentiment  completely  ruined  in  effect 
because  the  rhythm  and  the  cadence 
were  burthened  with  superfluous  epi- 
thets, which  had  the  fault  of  retard- 
ing the  apprehension  of  the  senti- 
ment, and  thus  allowing  it  to  fall  on 
the  subsiding  emotion,  instead  of  on 
the  culminating  emotion  of  the  au- 
dience. A  single  instance  will  illus- 
trate the  marring  of  even  grand 
effects  by  retardm^  epithets :  the 
sublime  sentence,  "  Qod  said  Let 
there  be  b'ght !  and  there  was  light** 
would  be  greatly  lowered  if^  instead 
of  the  second  clause,  with  its  light- 
ning-like rapidity,  the  words  were, 
^'and  lo!  immeoiately  there  was 
liffht ;"  still  worse  would  be  the  am- 
phfication,  *'  andatt^iatvery  instant 
the  whole  universe  was  lighted  up." 
The  principle  we  have  just  in- 
stanced may  be  called  the  principle 
of  Economy.  It  will  be  round  in 
everjr  detail  of  art  All-important 
as  it  is,  it  needs  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  ease  and  variety  of  the  art 
which  conceals  its  art  The  laws  of 
economy  are  rigid,  but  the  public 
must  never  feel  tne  rigidity.  The 
construction  must  not  seem  mecha- 
nical, but  natural,  organicaL  Hence, 
in  scenes  and  in  speeches  there  must 
be  an  easy  play  and  fluctuation  of 
various  elements,  all  secretly  and  in- 
evitably tending  towards  the  one 
point,  but  never  ostentatiouslt/  tend- 
ing towards  it  The  artist  must  be 
careful  in  his  selection,  vet  never 
suffer  us  to  feel  that  there  nas  been  a 
selection  ;  he  must  not  permit  us  to 
see  the  strings  and  pulleys  of  his 
puppets  ;  he  must  not  betray  his 
intention.  Directly  the  machine 
creaks,  our  illusion  vanishes.  Here 
comes  the  great  difficulty.  It  is 
in  the  Principle  of  Selection  that 
the  triumph  of  art  consists;  and 
accordingly  we  shall  find  it  oftener 


violated  than  the  Principle  of  Eco- 
nomv.  It  is  violated  when  "co- 
incidences*' and  situations  are  in- 
troduced which,  although  in  them- 
selves, perhaps,  probable  enough,  are 
felt  to  be  introduced  for  the  ^e  of 
helping  the  author  out  of  a  difficultv. 
It  18  violated  when  things  are  said 
by  the  characters  which  we  fed  not 
to  sprinff  from  their  minds,  but  from 
the  author  speaking  through  them, 
making  them  his  mouthpieces  for  the 
nonce.  Shakespeare— the  greatest  of 
all  dramatists,  and  consequently  the 
great  exemplar  of  construction — 
often  violates  the  principle  of  eco- 
nomy, introducing  speeches  and 
scenes  which  are  wholly  superfluous 
or  misplaced ;  but  in  his  finest  plays, 
notably  in  Othello,  economy  is  won- 
derfully observed.  He  is  far  seldomer 
guilty  of  violating  the  prinqiple  of 
selection ;  and  his  persons  generally 
speak  from  themselves  with  singular 
effect  As  a  masterpiece  of.  con- 
struction in  all  respects,  we  may 
cite  the  Third  Act  or  Othello,  every 
word  of  which  tells  ;  and  as  a  brief 
specimen  of  the  ea^,  rapid,  culmin- 
ating construction  m  speeches,  read 
this  of  Shylock  to  Antonio^  and  note 
how,  by  simple  enumeration  of  by- 
gone and  existing  conditions,  the 
whole  passion  of  the  situation  is 
brought  out 

**  SigDior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
On  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies  and  my  usances. 
StiU  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug : 
For  sufferance  is  the  baoge  of  aU  our 

tribe. 
You  caU  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine ; 
And  aU  for  use  of  that  which  is  my  own. 
WeU.  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my 

aid: 
Go  to,  then ;  you  come  to  me  and  you  say, 
'Shylock,  we  would  have  monies' — You 

say  so; 
You  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my 

head. 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger 

cur 
Over  your  threshold:   monies  is  your 

suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  f  should  I  not 

sav 
Hath  a  dog  money  ?    Is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondsman's 

With  bated  breath,  and  whispering  hum- 
bleness, 
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Say  this — 

*  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday 
last. 

You  spumed  me  such  a  day ;  another 
time 

You  called  me  dog— and  for  these  cour- 
tesies 

I'll  lend  you  thus  much  moniea' " 

These  principles  of  Economy  and 
Sel^tion — and,  in  the  drama,  the 
further  principle  of  Climax  in  speech, 
scene,  and  act— regulate  the  wnole 
art  of  construction ;  and  they  are  as 
valid  in  the  novel  as  in  the  drama ; 
although,  from  the  great  differences 
introduced  by  the  lorm  of  the  nar- 
rative, they  are  less  rigorously  de- 
manded in  the  noveL  The  mere  fact 
that  a  reader  is  more  patient  than  a 
spectator,  and  that  the  novelist  has 
a  much  greater  space  at  his  disposal 
than  the  dramatist,  renders  the  con- 
struction of  a  novel  necessarily  freer 
than  that  of  a  drama.  And  the  fact 
that  in  the  novel  the  persons  are  de- 
scribed instead  of  being  seen,  renders 
it  necessary  that  the  author  should 
supplement  as  far  as  possible  this  in- 
ferior vividness  ai  presentation,  bj  a 
more  minute  detail,  both  physical 
and  moral  He  must  describe  the 
tones  and  looks  of  his  characters;  on 
the  stage  these  would  be  represented. 
He  must  make  up  for  this  inferiority 
of  presentation  by  telling  us  more 
accurately  the  mental  condition  of 
his  characters.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
comments  and  reflections  of  the 
novelist  are  real  aids  to  his  effect, 
and  become  part  of  his  construction. 
Where,  however,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  he  wanders  into  mere  reflection 
and  digression,  suggested  by,  but 
not  elucidating  his  characters  and 
situations,  he  is  guilty  of  a  fault  in 
construction ;  the  reader  omits  the 
passage  for  him,  by  skipping  it. 

If  the  foregoing  brier  account  of 
construction  is  correct,  it  will  not  be 
difBcult  to  show  that  Tom  Jones,  so 
far  from  being  a  masterpiece  of  con- 
struction, is,  m  truth,  a  very  ill-con- 
structed novel  Pride  and  Preftidice 
is  a  finely-constructed  work,  and 
shows  what  a  fine  artistic  sense  Miss 
Austen  had.  The  ease  and  natural- 
ness of  the  evolution  of  the  storjr  are 
so  perfect,  that  only  very  critical 
readers  are  aware  of  its  skill  in  selec- 
tion. Take  it  to  pieces,  examine  the 
characters,  scenes,  and  dialogues,  in 
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relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
storjr,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is 
nothing  superfluous — that  all  this 
variety  is  secretly  tending  to  one 
centre  :  that  all  this  ease  of  na- 
ture, wnich  looks  so  like  the  ordinary 
life  <H  every  day,  is  subordinate  to  the 
principles  of  Economy  and  Selection ; 
and  that  nothing  is  dragged  in,  no- 
thing is  superfluous.  Then  turn  to 
Tom  Jones,  and  remember  that 
while  scarcely  any  one  has  insisted 
on  Miss  Austen's  construction,  every 
one  insists  on  the  excellence  of 
Fielding.  ^ 

What  the  critics  probably  meant  to 
convey,  was  their  sense  that  in  Tom 
Jones  a  great  variety  of  characters  are 
brought  together,  and  that  the  scenes 
succ^  each  other  with  great  rapid- 
ity and  animation:  new  adventures 
always  springing  up,  and  yet  with  a 
certain  unity  of  story  linking  them 
all  together.  Expectation  is  always 
on  the  alert  The  story  seldom  flags. 
But  while  we  admit  the  ^reat  variety 
and  unflagging  animation  of  the 
story,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
the  art  by  which  these  are  attained 
is  of  a  veiy  vulgar  kind,  and  quite 
unable  to  withstand  serious  examin- 
ation. It  is  no  great  feat  to  achieve 
variety,  when  the  hero  is  sent  forth 
on  his  adventures;  and  in  passing 
from  place  to  place,  and  inn  to  inn, 
every  person  he  meets  on  the  road  is 
made  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  and 
vanish,  or  to  be  used  up  afterwards, 
at  any  point  of  the  story  where  his 
introauction  may  be  convenient.  It 
is  no  feat  to  weave  a  number  of 
figures  on  the  tapestiy,  when  the 
new  threads  may  be  introduced  at 
any  moment^  and  left  broken,  or 
taxen  up  agam  at  any  moment.  To 
crowd  coincidences  of  the  most  im- 
probable kinds;  to  bring  to  every 
spot  the  f^ry  persons  ne^ed  at  the 
very  time ;  to  make  eveiy  adventure 
link  itself  on  to  the  story  oy  the  sim- 

gle  method  of  making  the  persons, 
itherto  unmentioned,  related  to  the 
actors  in  the  stoiy ;— to  do  this  may 
give  variety  and  animation,  and  with 
uncritical  readers  may  look  like  skil- 
ful story-telling ;  but  it  is  the  vul^^ar 
art  of  inferior  writers ;  and  Fielding 
is  not  content  with  even  this  waiving 
of  all  claim  to  higher  rank.  A  Dumas 
will  employ  this  method  of  exciting 
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curiosity,  but  he  will  respect  the 
principle  of  Economy,  even  when 
violating  that  of  Selection :  he  will 
not  add  superfluity  to  improbability. 
But  Fielding^B  boasted  construction 
has  not  even,  this  merit  An  im- 
mense proportion  of  Tom  Jones  is 
episodical  It  is  a  poor  excuse  to 
say  that  these  episodes  give  variety 
to  the  work :  a  collection  of  separate 
tales,  not  professing  to  be  a  whole, 
but  only  professing  to  depict  various 
aspects  or  ]ife,  woiud  not  form  a  well- 
constructed  novel ;  and  if  Fielding 
is  episodical,  it  is  simply  because  he 
wanted  to  produce  the  effect  of  va- 
riety, and  was  not  artist  enough  to 
make  the  variety  spring  from  and 
tend  to  unity. 

A  glance  at  the  succession  of  the 
scenes  will  best  display  the  con- 
struction of  Tom  Jones,  Up  to  the 
time  when  Jones  is  dismissed  from 
home  the  construction  has  been  on 
the  whole  excellent  One  of  the 
first  persons  Jones  meets  is  Par- 
tridge,—the  first  of  a  series  of  coin- 
cidences which  are  inartistically 
brought  about  Then  follows  the 
rescue  of  the  Man  of  the  Hill,  and 
his  tedious  story — six  chapters  of 
episode  which  have  not  the  slight- 
est bearing  on  the  action  !  No 
sooner  have  we  escaped  this  episode 
than  another  rescue  awaits  us :  the 
screams  of  a  woman  call  Jones  to 
the  rescue ;  the  woman  turns  out  to 
be  Lucy  Waters,  of  whom  we  have 
heard  nothing  since  Allworthy  dis- 
missed her  years  ago  with  a  good 
counsel ;  and  the  man  turns  out  to  be 
Ensign  Brotherton.  who  two  days  ago 
made  his  escape  urom  confinement, 
and  having  the  fear  of  the  charee 
of  murder  nanging  over  him,  would 
have  made  all  haste  to  quit  this 
part  of  the  countiy;  but  the  au- 
thor wanted  the  rogue  to  be  Ensign 
Brotherton,  and  so  the  double  co- 
incidence was  invented.  Not  very 
subtle  art  this.  Jones  then  conducts 
Mrs  Waters  to  the  inn  at  Upton; 
upon  which  there  follows  another 
episode— the  fight  between  the  Und- 
lord  and  Jones,  Susan  and  Partridge 
— wholly  superfluous,— interrupted 
by  another  coincidence,  the  arrival  of 
the  troop  to  which  Captain  Waters 
belongs,  and  the  recognition  of  Mr9^ 
Waters  by  the  sergeant 


Sophia  and  Mrs  Honor,  by  the 
usual  trick,  arrive  at  the  very  same 
inn  at  Upton :  and  Squire  Western, 
of  course,  follows,  ui  scampering 
over  the  country  every  one  is  brought 
into  the  required  place^and  at  the  pre- 
cise time.  Sophia  qmts  the  inn  and 
encounters  her  cousin,  Mrs  fltz- 
patrick,— a  relationship  never  hint- 
ed at  before, — and  the  two  proceed 
toother  to  London ;  which,  oesideB 
bemg  another  dumsy  coincidence, 
leads  to  a  further  superfluity  in  the 
digression  occupied  by  Mrs  Fitz- 
patrick's  story,  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  action. 
Sophia,  when  thrown  from  her  horses 
loses  her  pocket-book ;  and,  of 
course,  the  beggar  who  subsequently 
finds  it  carries  it  to  Jones— he 
being  the  person  whom  the  author 
wants  to  possess  it  Jones  and 
Partridge  pursue  their  journey ;  and 
at  the  inn  come  upon  a  puppet- 
show,  which  not  only  gives  occasion 
to  a  description  of  the  performance 
and  a  digression  on  puppet-shows : 
but  to  the  usual  scenes  of  quarrel  and 
uproar  which  constitute  the  uniform 
variety  of  this  work :  without  the 
discovery  of  two  persons  breaking 
the  seventh  commandment,  and  the 
cheap  humour  of  a  bloody  nose, 
Fielainff  would  often  be  put  to  it  to 
raisealuigh.  To  point  out  the  utter 
superfluity  of  such  scenes  would,  in 
Johnson's  phrase^  be  to  waste  words 
on  '*  unresisting  imbecility,  on  faults 
too  gross  for  omervation,  too  obvious 
for  detection.**  Yet  no  sooner  are 
these  scenes  terminated  than  the 
scene  with  the  gypsies  is  dragged  in, 
and  again  we  have  the  old  ma- 
chinery of  Partridge  breaking  the 
seventh  commandment,  and  being  de- 
tected in  the  fact!  We  need  not 
weary  the  reader  by  enumerating 
the  rest  of  the  superfluous  scenes 
which  violate  the  most  elementary 
rules  of  construction.  Enough  has 
already  been  said  to  show,  that  when 
critics  have  been  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing Tom  Jones  a  masterpiece 
of  construction,  they  have  been 
echoing  a  statement  which,  on  ex- 
amination, the  slightest  knowledge 
of  art  would  have  enabled  them  to 
refute. 

The  only  detail  in  construction 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen  in- 
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mated  on,  is  the  skill  with  which  the 
secret  of  Jones's  parentage  is  kept. 
H^thoat  retorting,  as  we  certainly 
ml^ht,  that  the  secret  itself  excites 
no  interest  at  all,  after  the  first  chap- 
ters, we  will  merely  point  out  the 
extreme  clumsiness  of  its  disclosure. 
How  could  the  reader  form  any  guess 
as  to  Tom's  father,  when  the  very 
existence  of  that  penon  is  never  even 
dimly  alluded  to^  until  the  disclosure 
takes  plac»  ?  We  soon  make  up  our 
minds  that  Bridget  Allworthv  is  the 
mother ;  but  as  no  mention  whatever 
is  made  of  Mr  Summer,  until  we 
hear  that  he  was  Tom's  fatner,  and  as 
we  are  not  even  led  to  suspect  that 
there  was  any  one  holding  the  place 
of  that  curate,  the  skill  with  which 
the  secret  is  kept  is  surely  not  of  a 
very  admirable  Kind. 

The  (question  of  construction  being 
one  which  admits  of  definite  argu- 
ment, we  have  been  induced  to  dwell 
on  it  If  the  critics  are  found  to  be 
so  hopelessly  wroog  on  this  point, 
there  is  more  justification  in  our  sus- 
picion that  they  may  be  equally 
wrong  on  others  less  susceptible  of 
demonstration. 

We  hear  much  of  Fielding's  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  his  Shakespearean  insight  into 
character.  Axe  these  also  exagge- 
rated) Haslitt  says  that  Melding's 
novels  ''are  not  most  remarkable 
for  sentiment,  imagination,  nor  wit, 
nor  even  humour,  but  for  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. .  .  .  ^  a  mere  observer  of 
human  nature  he  was  little  InfMor 
to  Shakespeare,  though  without  any 
(  of  the  genius  and  poetiical  (qualities 
of  his  mind."  To  be  candid,  this 
sentence  is  almost  startling  to  us, 
from  the  excess  of  its  exaggeration. 
We  find  it  impossible  to  ascribe  a 
profound  knowled^of  human  nature 
to  one  so  utterly  without  seriousness, 
so  ludicrously  incompetent  to  por- 
tray any  of  the  deeper  emotional  and 
intell€X;tual  forms  of  life.  Knowledge 
, y  of  human  nature  is  not  to  be  attained 
•^  through  observation,  but  through 
sympathy.  Where  the  sympathy  is 
extensive  and  profound,  the  know- 
ledge may  be  various  and  deep; 
where  the  sympathy  is  narrow,  tne 
knowledge  will  necessarily  be  super- 
ficial No  acuteness  of  the  observing 


faculties  will  enable  a  man  to  know 
aspects  of  human  nature  with  which 
he  does  not  sympathise  to  some  ex- 
tent The  artist  is  like  Ulysses,  who 
learns  from  what  he  has  experienced : 
ilMoBof  c^'  hv  hraBf.  He  may  depict 
what  he  can  see  and  hear— the  sal- 
low complexion  and  the  snufiQing 
drawl  of  apuritan :  but,  to  depict  the 
puritan's  feelings  ne  must  have  the 
germ  of  relinous  enthusiasm.  He 
may  depict  we  pedantir,  the  oddi- 
ties, and  the  abstractedness  of  the 
scholar,  but  he  must  have  the 
scholars  love  and  enthusiasm  before 
he  canportray  the  scholars  charac- 
ter. He  may  describe  the  generous 
acts  of  a  eenerons  man,  but  he  will 
fall  into  tne  mawkish  unreality  of  a 
Mr  Allworthy,  if  he  attempt  to  por- 
tray moral  purity  and  elevation, 
without  himself  possessing  real  ele- 
vation of  mind ;  and  we  shall  feel 
that  the  chsuracter  is  elevated  be- 
cause it  is  on  stilts,  not  because  its 
proportions  are  lofty.  Fielding  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  acute  obser- 
vation, of  hearty  kindliness,  and 
generous  impulse,  but  of  a  nature 
neither  deep  nor  many-sided.  He 
was  immensely  clever,  without  a 
roark  of  poetical  genius.  To  admit 
tnat  he  had  none  of  Shakespeare's 
genius  and  poetical  quality,  is  to 
admit  that  tnere  were  vast  blanks 
in  his  mind.  He  was  superior  to  all 
his  contemporaries  withm  the  range 
of  his  own  tether:  but  that  ran^e 
was  not  wide.  His  knowledge  is 
knowingnessi  He  was  familiar  with 
country  squirei^  innkeepers,  sharpers, 
sluts,  pettifoggers,  waiting- women, 
and  ignorant  parswis ;  his  &mliarity 
with  them  has  enabled  him  to  paint 
them  in  vivid  and  enduring  colours. 
This  is  not  slight  praise.  Of  the 
thousands  who  nave  attempted  fic- 
tion, it  can  be  said  of  only  some  half- 
dozen.  But  it  is  not  the  praise  we 
bestow  on  Shakespeare  or  Scott. 
Even  Fieldin^s  most  admired  and 
most  exquisite  creation^  Parson 
Adams,  wha  has  immortalised  a  very 
poor  work,  is  painted  entirely  firom 
the  outside,  and  is  an  exquisite  con- 
ception rather  than  an  admirable  por- 
trait The  most  complete  character 
he  has  drawn  is,  in  our  opinion. 
Squire  Western,  who  is  painted  to 
the  life,  who  never  loses  nis  indivi- 
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duality,  and  id  indeed  worthy  a  place 
in  Shakespeare's  gallery ;  where  also 
we  may  place  Blifil,  the  best  villain 
ever  drawn,  although  we  only  know 
him  in  his  villany.  The  attempts  at 
character  in  Thwackum,  Square,  Sup- 
ple, and  Partridge,  rise  no  higher 
than  caricatures.  Partridge  does  not 
even  retain  the  small  individuality  of 
a  caricature — he  is  introduced  as  a 
sort  of  Sancho  uttering  proverbs,  but 
soon  drops  them;  and  remains  one 
of  those  comic  persons  whose  drollery 
we  are  to  take  on  trust :  we  are  tola 
he  is  comical,  but  we  never  laugh  at 
what  he  says. 

Hazlitt  further  remarks  that  "  the 
extreme  subtlety  of  observation  on 
the  spring  of  human  conduct  in 
ordinary  characters  is  only  ec[ualled 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivances 
in  bringing  those  springs  into  play 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay  open  tneir 
smallest  irregularity."  Of  Blifil  this 
is  truly  said ;  out  with  regard  to  all  the 
other  characters,  we  think  that  there 
is  not  only  a  deficiency  of  subtlety, 
but  that  the  contrivances  are  of  the 
most  stagey  and  inartistic  kind. 
Fielding  makes  his  characters  dis- 
close their  motives  and  insincerities 
by  those  sudden  changes  of  tone  and 
manner  which  have  from  time  im- 
memorial been  the  refu^  of  weak 
writers :  profuse  civility  is  suddenly 
changed  mto  insolence,  directly  the 
poverty  of  the  person  so  treated  is 
discovered.  Tnis  is  not  Nature's 
method ;  nor  is  it  the  method  of 
good  art.  Characters  do  not  betray 
themselves  antithetically  and  trans- 
parently, but  incidentally  and  in- 
voluntarily. Fielding  had  a  keen  eye, 
and  a  large  experience  of  everyday 
life  and  everyday  people ;  his  appre- 
ciation of  charactenstics,  ana  his 
great  dramatic  ventriloquism  ^admir-  ' 
able  qualities)  make  you  believe  in 
his  persons  as  actual  existences; 
but  you  see  and  hear  his  persons, 
you  do  not  know  them.  Often  you 
do  not  believe  in  them.  One  cannot 
believe  in  AUworthy,  in  Mrs  Miller, 
in  the  virtuous  highwayman,  or  in 
Dr  BlifiL  This  last-named  person  is 
a  striking  failure.  The  scheming 
scoundrel,  having  succeeded  in  his 
schemes  to  ^t  his  brother  married 
to  Bridget,  is  disgusted  with  that 


brothers  coldness.  *'  The  Doctor  re- 
monstrated with  him^  privately  con- 
cerning this  behaviour,  but  could 
obtain  no  other  satisfaction  than  the 
following  plain  declaration :  ^  If  you 
dislike  anything  in  my  brother's 
house,  sir,  you  know  jou  are  at 
liberty  to  quit  it.'  This  Strang 
cruel,  and  almost  unaccountable  m- 
gratitude  in  the  Captain  absolutely 
Broke  the  poor  Doctor's  heart  .  .  . 
He  went  directly  to  London,  where 
he  died  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart— 
a  distemper  which  kills  many  more 
than  is  generally  imagined."  Had 
this  been  written  by  a  modem  au- 
thor, we  know  some  critics  who 
would  have  made  not  a  little  merry 
with  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
implied.  Nor  would  thejr  fail  to 
remark  that  Mr  Fitzpatnck,  after 

Eulling  out  a  handful  of  guineas  to 
ribe  the  chambermaid,  is  said,  half- 
a-dozen  pages  further  on,  to  have 
been  so  poor  that  he  was  forced  to 
share  his  friend's  bed,  not  being  able 
to  pay  for  one.  There  are  many 
readers  to  whom  such  venial  errors 
are  of  no  moment.  If  the  book 
amuses  them,  they  are  indifferent 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  careftdly 
or  carelessly  written.  To  these  we 
have  nothing  to  say.  Our  protest 
is  against  those  who  hold  up  Tom 
Jones  as  a  work  of  art,  and  Field- 
ing as  a  great  painter  of  character. 
A  painter  of  manners,  and  an  amus- 
ing story-teller,  is  a  valuable  posses- 
sion for  any  literature ;  and  we  do 
not  remember  any  one  whom  we 
should  place  above  Fielding  as  a 
painter  of  manners;  but  we  must 
oum  our  pens,  and  abdicate  the 
judgment-seat  altogether,  if  we  are 
to  pronounce  him  a  great  artist,  or  a 
great  painter  of  human  nature. 
^'As  a  picture  of  manners,"  says 
one  who  nas  surely  a  right  to  be 
heard,  but  whose  strange  and  some- 
what wilful  exa^erations  of  eulogy 
render  his  criticisms  less  acceptable 
than  they  would  otherwise  be,  "  the 
novel  01  Tom  Jones  is  indeed  ex- 
quisite—as a  work  of  construction 
Quite  a  wonder  :  the  by-play  of  wis- 
dom, the  power  of  olJservation,  the 
multiplied  felicitous  turn  of  thoughts, 
the  varied  character  of  the  great 
comic  epic,  keep  the  reader  in  a  per- 
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petual  admiration  and  curiosity  ;**  * 
and  a  little  farther  on  a  string  of 
eulogistic  apostrophes  contains  such 
sentences  as  these :  '*  What  a  vast 
sympathy  I  what  a  cheerfulness, 
what  a  manly  relish  of  life  !  whcU  a 
love  of  humankind  I  what  a  voet  is 
here  ! — watching,  meditatinj^,  brood- 
ing, creating!  what  multitudes  of 
truths  has  that  man  left  behina 
himl^  Thackeray  is  a  master  of 
grave  irony,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
wat  these  eulogies  may  be,  like  his 
damnatory  praise  of  Addison,  a  satire 
on  the  nonsense  which  is  current 
about  Fielding.  It  is  difficult  to 
supi>06e  him  serious  in  attributing 
poetical  and  philosophical  genius  to 
the  author  oi  Tom  Jones;  difficult 
to  imagine  what  can  be  meant  by  the 
"  truths  "  that  writer  has  left.  But, 
if  he  is  serious,  we  must  assume  that 
he  is  speaking  of  Fielding  from  his 
youthful  recoUection ;  in  which  case, 
in  all  modesty,  we  beg  him  to  take 
Tom  Jones  down  from  his  shelves, 
and  look  into  it  for  the  evidence  or 
poetry,  svmpathy,  and  insight. 

The  deaoness  to  Nature  which 
Fielding  exhibits  is  rather  character- 
istic of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
must  not  be  made  a  spedal  reproach 
to  him ;  but  it  is  very  significant  of 
his  intensely  unpoetical  mind,  that 
when  he  has  to  describe  natural 
phenomena,  he  takes  refuge  from  his 
incompetence  by  treating  the  subject 
as  matter  for  burlesque.  This,  you 
will  say,  was  the  comic  turn  he 
wished  to  give  it.  Perhaps  so ;  the 
comedy  is  very  dreary,  vet  we  will 
accept  the  excuse,  mt,  unhappily 
for  his  pretensions  as  a  poet,  ne  is 
not  always  burlesque ;  and  when  he 
intends  to  be  poetical,  this  is  the 
sort  of  maudlin  ne  produces. 

'*  It  was  now  a  pleasant  evening  in  the 
latter  end  of  June,  when  our  hero  was 
walking  in  a  most  deUcious  grove,  where 
the  gentle  breeses  fanning  the  leaves, 
together  with  the  sweet  trilling  of  a 
murmuring  stream,  and  the  melodious 
notes  of  nightingales,  formed  altogether 
the  most  enchanting  harmony.  In  this 
scene,  so  sweetly  accommodated  to  love, 
he  meditated  on  his  dear  Sophia.  While 
his  wanton  fancy  roved  unbounded  over 
all  her  beauties,  and  his  lively  imagina- 


tion painted  the  charming  maid  in  va- 
rious ravishing  torjooB,  his  warm  heart 
melted  with  tenderness;  and  at  length, 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground  bv  the 
side  of  a  gently  murmuring  brook,  he 
broke  forth  into  the  following  ejacula- 
tion: 

"  *  0  Sophia,  would  Heaven  give  thee  to 
my  arms,  how  blest  would  be  my  condi- 
tion !  Curst  be  that  fortune  which  sets 
a  distance  between  us  !  Was  I  but  pos- 
sessed of  thee,  one  only  suit  of  nigs  thy 
whole  estate,  is  there  a  man  on  earth 
whom  I  would  envy  !  How  contemptible 
would  the  brightest  Circassian  beauty, 
dressed  in  aU  the  jewels  of  the  Indies, 
appear  to  my  eyes  !  But  why  do  I  men- 
tion another  woman  1  Could  I  think  mv 
eyes  capable  of  looking  at  anv  other  with 
tenderness,  these  hands  should  tear  them 
from  my  head.  No,  my  Sophia,  if  cruel 
fortune  separates  us  for  ever,  my  soul 
shaU  dote  on  thee  alone.  The  chastest 
constancy  will  I  ever  preserve  to  thy 
image.  Though  I  should  never  have  pos- 
session of  thy  charming  person,  still  shalt 
thou  alone  have  possession  of  all  my 
thoughts,  my  love,  my  souL  Oh !  my 
fond  heart  is  so  wrapped  up  in  that  ten- 
der bosom,  that  the  brightest  beauties 
would  for  me  have  no  charms.  Sophia, 
Sophia  alone  shall  be  mine  !  What  rap- 
tures are  in  that  name  1  I  will  engrave  ^ 
it  on  every  tree  1* " 

Now,  we  appeal  to  the  reader's  can- 
dour to  say,  if  such  a  passa«;e  were 
quoted  from  a  modem  novel  by  some 
contemptuous  critic,  whether  that  no- 
vel would  be  **  asked  for  at  the  libra- 
ries V  It  is  a  sample  of  much  of  the 
serious  writing  to  be  found  in  Field- 
ing ;  but,  if  it  stood  alone,  it  would 
be  enough  to  give  us  the  measure  of 
his  daims  as  a  serious  writer.  We 
will  not  insult  the  reader  by  more 
citationa    That  one  shall  suffice. 

Indeed,  it  is  to  the  utter  absence  of  ^ 
anything  like  poetry  or  sentiment  ; 
that  we  must  ascribe  the  failure  of  . 
Fielding    to   interest   women    and   / 
foreigners.    It  is  not  his  coarseness 
alone  which  keeps  Fielding  out  of  the 
hands  of  women ;  certainly  it  is  not 
that  which  keeps  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  foreigners ;  it  is  the  clumsy 
incompetence  with  which  he  treats 
every  serious  scene.    In  France  and 
Germany  we  find  men  ready  enough  to 
welcome  Goldsmith,  Sterne,  Richard- 
son—but they  have  never  at  any  time 
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"welcomed  Fielding ;  which  would  be 
al  most  inconceiyable  if  Fielding  really 
had  that  Shakespearean  knowledge 
and  insight  with  which  he  is  so  ub- 
erally  credited. 

Of  the  humour  in  Tom  Jones  there 
will  necessarily  be  different  opinions. 
We  do  not  ourselves  esteem  it  of  a 
high  kind,  but  there  is  abundance  of  it. 
It  seems  to  us  much  lower  in  quality 
than  that  of  Uncle  Toby  or  Walter 
Shandy,  for  instance — depending,  as 
^it  mostly  does,  on  physical  rather 
7  than  on  mental  incongruities,  and 
dealing  somewhat  too  proiuselj^  in 
what  may  be  called  practical  jok- 
ing. There  is  great  vivacity,  and  a 
constant  strain  of  irony ;  but  there  is 
little  of  that  quiet  humour  which, 
without  extortmg  a  positive  laugh, 
deliciously  titillates  the  mind,  ana 
constantly  recurs  like  a  pleasant  tone. 
The  best  touch  we  remember  is  where 
Mrs  Western  says  to  her  niece,  "  I 
was  never  so  handsome  as  you, 
Sophy  :  yet  I  had  something  of  you 
formerly.  I  was  called  the  cruel  Far- 
thenissa.  Kingdoms  and  states,  as 
Tully  Cicero  says,  undergo  alteration, 
and  so  must  the  human  form."  We 
should  describe  7Wt/<>n««  as  abound- 
ing in  livelineBS,  coarse  fun,  and  irony, 
but  not  in  fine  humour.  There  is 
much  invention  of  comic  situation, 
such  as  extorts  the  ready  laughter 
of  youth,  and  such  as  one  may  find 
in  still  greater  abundance  in  Paul  de 
Kock.  The  irony  is  sometimes  very 
good,  as  where,  after  Mrs  Partridge 
has  unmercifully  belaboured  her  hus- 
band, the  parish  rings  with  the  report 
that  the  schoolmaster  has  killed  his 
wife;  and  where  AUworthy  is  de- 
scribed as  having  done  so  much  good 
in  the  countiy  that  he  bad  made  every 
one  in  it  his  enemy;  again,  the  talk 
of  the  parish  respecting  his  behaviour 
in  receiving  the  child  and  not  punish- 
ing its  mother ;  and  where  the  same 
people  are  in  arms  about  Tom*s  dis- 
missal; "nay,  the  very  persons  who 
had  before  censured  this  good  man 
for  the  kindness  and  tenderness 
shown  to  a  bastard  (his  own,  accord- 
ing to  the^neral  opinion},  now  cried 
out  as  loudly  against  turning  his  own 
child  out  of  doors.  One  thing  must 
not  be  omitted,  that,  in  their  cen- 
sures on  this  occasion,  none  ever  men- 
tioned the  sum  contained  in   the 


paper  which  Allworthy  gave  Jones, 
which  was  no  less  than  ^e  hundrea 
pounds ;  but  all  agreed  that  he  was 
sent  away  penniless,  and  some  said 
naked,  from  his  father's  house."  We 
will  also  give  a  specimen  of  this 
irony,  which  is  amusing  enough, 
though  somewhat  artifidiu.  It  is  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  inn  where  the 
landlord, 

"Who  bad  been  called  out  by  the 
arrival  of  a  horseman  at  the  gate,  now 
retamed  into  the  kitchen,  and  with  an 
aflfrighted  oonntenance  cried  out,  '  What 
do  you  think,  gentlemen  1  The  rebels 
have  given  the  Duke  the  Bli|>,  and  have 
almost  got  to  London.  It  is  certainly 
true,  for  a  man  on  horseback  told  me 
just  now.' 

" '  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart,' 
cries  Partridge ;  '  then  there  will  be  no 
fighting  in  these  parts.' 

'"I  am  glad,'  cries  the  derk,  ' for  a 
better  reason ;  for  I  would  always  have 
right  take  place.' 

*' '  Ay,  but,'  said  the  landlord, '  I  have 
heard  some  people  say  this  man  hath  no 
right.* 

"  *  I  will  prove  the  contrary  in  a  mo- 
ment,' cries  the  clerk, '  if  my  father  dies 
seized  of  a  right — do  tou  mind  me,  seized 
of  a  right,  I  say— aoth  not  that  right 
descend  to  his  son  as  well  as  another  ?' 

" '  But  how  can  he  ha^e  any  right  to 
make  us  papishee  ?  *  says  the  landlord. 

"  '  Never  fear  that,  cries  Partridge. 
'  As  to  matter  of  right,  the  gentleman 
there  hath  proved  it  dear  as  the  sun  ; 
and  as  to  the  matter  of  religion,  it's  quite 
out  of  the  case.  The  papists  themselves 
don't  expect  any  such  thing.  A  popidi 
priest,  whom  I  know  veiy  well,  and  who 
IS  a  very  honest  man,  told  me,  upon  his 
word  and  honour,  they  had  no  such 
design.' 

*' '  And  another  priest  of  my  acquain- 
tance,' said  the  landlady,  '  told  me  the 
same  thing.  But  my  husband  is  always 
so  afraid  of  papishee.  I  know  a  great 
many  papishee  that  are  very  honest  sort 
of  people,  and  spend  their  monev  very 
freely  ;  and  it's  always  a  maxim  with  me 
that  one  man's  money  is  as  good  as 
another's.' 

** '  Very  true,  mistress,'  said  the  pup- 
pet-showman. '  I  don't  care  what  reU- 
gion  comes,  provided  the  Presbyterians 
are  not  uppermost ;  for  they  are  ene- 
mies to  puppet-show&' " 

On  the  question  of  the  moralitv 
of  Tom  Jones  we  will  not  dwell, 
because  we  suppose  that  there  can 
really   bo   very  little  difference  of 
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opinion  as  to  the  insensibility  of 
the  author  to  the  disgracefolness  of 
Tom's  relation  to  Lady  Bellaston. 

To  sum  up  the  points  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  estabush.  it  appears  that, 
^  with  many  admirable  merits,  l^om 
^^^l  Jones  has  not  one  surpassing  excel- 
lence. Its  construction  we  have 
proved  to  be  essentially  bad  of  its 
kind,  and  the  kind  very  low ;  so  far 
from  there  being  any  consummate  art, 
such  as  delicate  instinct  or  steady  re- 
flection would  have  suggested,  there 
is  only  the  vulgar  artifice  of  the 
ordinary  noveUs^  rendered  more  ef- 
fective than  usual  by  an  unusual 
audacity  and  animation.  Its  char 
racter-painting  is  admirable  of  its 
kind,  but  the  kind  is  not  high.  It 
admirably  represents  characteristics 
and  idioms.  It  fails  in  portraying 
characters  of  any  depth  or  vanety, 
although  successful  in  sharply  de- 
fining and  sustaining  the  types 
chosen,  in  spite  of  an  occasional 
foilure  here  and  there.  Its  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  is  by  no  means 
subtle  or  profound.  Its  humour 
is  coarse,  but  abundant.  Its  irony 
and  animal  spirits  keep  the  reader  in 
a  state  of  uninterrupted  amusement. 
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Its  merit  as  a  picture  of  manners  is 
unsurpassed.  On  these  several  points 
we  may  expect  that  various  readers 
will  raise  various  pleas.  To  some, 
the  judgment  we  nave  given  will 
seem  as  harsh  as  the  judgment  habi- 
tuallv  given  seems  to  us  exaggerated 
The  humour  will  be  estimated  more 
highly,  the  characters  will  be  thought 
more  subtle  and  profound,  the  know- 
ledge of  life  more  searching,  than  we 
are  able  to  admit.  On  such  points  it 
would  be  vain  to  expect  that  all  men 
should  agree ;  or  that  those  who  have 
felt  and  expressed  a  long-cherished 
preference  should  be  willmg  to  ^ve 
it  up.  Without  any  such  expectation, 
we  simply  suggest  to  all  really  inde- 
pendent critics,  that,  instead  of  echo- 
ug  their  own  or  other  men*s  verdicts 
on  Tom  Jones,  they  should  take  the 
volumes  from  their  shelves,  and  try 
to  read  them  with  the  impartiality 
they  would  show  to  Balzac.  The 
only  point  which  admits  of  something 
like  demonstration  is  that  on  which 
the  critics  have  hitherto  been  most 
nearly  unanimous — namely,  the  con- 
stmction  of  Tom  Jones  ;  and  on  this 
point  we  believe  it  may  be  said  that 
we  have  proved  them  to  be  wrong. 


THE  LUCK  OP  LADYSMEDB.— PABT  THE  LAST. 


OHAFTEB  XXXIX.— THE  BIDE  FOR  LIFE  OR  DEATH. 


The  attack  on  the  day  following 
was  rather  harassing  to  the  defendets 
of  Rivelsby,  than  such  as  to  cause 
them  any  imminent  present  alarm. 
The  enemy's  archers,  posted  under 
cover  of  the  ditch  banks  which  crossed 
the  abbey  meadows  in  every  direc- 
tion, kept  up  a  dischar^  which, 
though  not  very  fatal  in  its  efiects, 
reduced  the  little  garrison  to  keep 
as  much  as  possible  within  shelter. 
The  greatest  difficulty  which  Foliot 
expenenced  in  carrying  out  the  supe- 
rior's orders  for  the  defence,  was  to 
prevent  the  Brabanters  from  return- 
ing it.  The  attacking  party  were  too 
weU  protected  for  this  to  be  done 
with  any  great  effect;  and  since  it 
was  important  above  all  things  to 
economise  both  lives  and  ammuni- 
tion in  case  they  should  have  to  sus- 


tain a  siege  of  many  days,  it  was 
only  when  some  party,  more  daring 
than  the  rest,  attempted  to  form  a 
lodgment  for  themselves  nearer  the 
ab^y  walls  that  the  legate's  im- 
patient mercenaries  were  allowed  to 
Sly  their  trade  in  return,  which  they 
id  with  such  fatal  good- will  that 
their  enemies  were  soon  fain  to  con- 
tent themselves  at  a  safer  distance. 
Sir  Godfrey  himself  showed  boldly 
in  the  front,  cheering  and  encourag- 
ing his  men,  and  more  than  once  a 
shaft  from  the  walls  had  narrowly 
missed  him  ;  but  he  was  soldier 
enough  to  recognise,  however  un- 
willingly, the  fact  that  no  assault 
could  be  made  with  anv  hope  of  suc- 
cess, until  the  arrival  of  de  Lacy 
with  his  siege-engines ;  and  had  sent 
messenger  after  messenger,  and  even 
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ridden  himself,  to  the  rismg-groimd 
that  fronted  Ladysmede  on  tne  oppo- 
Bite  side  of  the  river,  which  com- 
manded the  line  of  his  ally*s  expected 
approach. 

With  even  more  anxiety  did  those 
at  Rivelsby  look  for  the  coming  of 
Longchamp.  The  abbot,  when  the 
first  alarm  of  Sir  Godfrey's  move- 
ment had  been  brought  by  rioot,  had 
despatched  Gaston  on  the  road  to- 
wards Ely,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  communicate  by  some  means  to 
the  legate  their  urgent  need  of  his 
assistance.  But  the  final  result  of 
the  deep-laid  conspiracy  which  had 
for  its  object  to  raise  jMnce  John 
into  the  legate's  place  was  yet  un- 
certain; and  although  Longchamp 
himself  had  felt  oonfiaent  of  crushing 
it  at  once,  Abbot  M^in.  natuially 
less  sanguine,  and  hemmea  in  by  ene- 
mies at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
the  stru^le,  could  not  repress  a 
strong  misgiving  as  to  his  success. 
The  helpless  guests  who  were  now 
dependent  on  his  pirotection  only 
added  to  his  own  anxieties,  while  he 
strove,  by  cheerful  looks  and  words, 
to  calm  theirs. 

Gladice  had  sat  at  the  window  of 
her  turret  watching  with  a  morbid 
fascination  the  movements  in  the 
attacking  forces  below.  Had  Abbot 
Martin  known  the  terrible  attraction 
which  the  scene  had  for  those  gentle 
eyes,  he  would,  of  very  charity,  have 
changed  her  quarters  even  to  some 
place  that  was  considered  less  secure ; 
or  at  least  have  blocked  up  that 
narrow  oylet  in  the  little  oratory, 
which  was  the  only  one  that  faced 
the  outer  walls ;  Gladice  had  no  need, 
it  was  true,  to  visit  it  so  often  as  she 
did,  if  she  consulted  her  own  safety, 
though  it  could  have  been  only  a 
chance  bolt  that  could  have  entered 
there;  but  it  was  there  that  she 
spent  many  of  her  hours. 

And  now.  as  she  looked  towards 
the  low  hill  which  Sir  Oodfrey  had 
watched  so  impatiently,  she  saw  it 
suddenly  crowned  with  a  clump  of 
spears.  They  soon  increased  in  num- 
bers, and  b€«an  to  stream  down  the 
slope  towards  the  monastery. 

^It  is  the  legate  1"  she  almost 
shrieked  with  joy,  as  she  rushed  into 
the  adjoining  chamber  to  teU  her 
kinswoman  what  she  saw. 
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Dame  Elfhtld,  who  had  been  so- 
lacing her  weary  hours  with  the 
companionship  of  Giulio,  rose  and 
looked  out  towards  the  hill;  and 
.  though,  less  excited  than  her  niece, 
she  gently  warned  her  against  over- 
confidence,  she  too  thought  she  saw 
deliverance  at  hand. 

Wild  with  hope,  as  she  had  before 
been  patient  ana  olent  in  her  almost 
despair,  Gladice  could  hardly  restrain 
herself  from  rushing  in  person  to  the 
abbot,  to  be  the  first,  as  was  probable, 
to  bear  him  the  joyful  tidings.  No 
time  was  lost,  however,  in  the  com- 
munication ;  and  findingthat  no  other 
locality  in  the  abbey  anorded  so  good 
a  view  of  the  distant  hill,  he  repair- 
ed at  once  to  the  garden  turret  He 
looked  for  some  moments  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  advancing  force,  but 
made  scarce  any  reply  to  Gladice's 
eager  observations. 

"  My  eyes  are  nought,**  he  said,  as 
he  turned  from  the  window.  '*  I 
made  bold,  under  your  fair  jrardon. 
Dame  Elfhild,  to  bid  my  son  Waryn 
follow  me  hither  for  that  reason :  he 
will  tell  us  what  he  makes  of  these 
new-comers." 

Hurried  steps  came  up  the  turret 
stairs,  and  Wimrn  stood  at  the  open 
door.  Dame  Eiihild  was  self-pos- 
sessed enough  for  a  word  of  gracious 
welcome ;  but  Gladice,  with  a  pain- 
ful eagerness  that  was  all  uncon- 
scious of  proprieties,  msped  his 
arm  breathlessly,  and  leaf  him  to  the 
narrow  loophole. 

He  gazea  for  a  few  seconds,  which 
seemed  to  her  like  hours  ;  and  still 
he,  too,  said  nothing. 

"  It  IS  the  good  bishop,  surely,  at 
last?— yonder  are  frienos  come  to 
help  us  ?— Oh  heaven !  say  it  ia  so  ! " 

Waryn  looked  for  an  instant  into 
the  beautiful  face  that  met  his  own 
glance — only  too  truthful— with  one 
of  agony,  as  she  would  have  sunk  at 
his  feet,  it  seemed  to  him,  but  for 
the  arm  which  he  cast  for  an  instant 
round  her.  Then  he  looked  towards 
the  abbot,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  It  is  not  the  legate,  my  child," 
said  Abbot  Martin,  quietly. 

"  No."  replied  Fobot,  as  he  gently 
released  Gladice  to  her  kinswoman, 
who  sought  to  soothe  and  calm  her. 

"Are  yon  de  Lacy's  men,  think 
you?"  said  the  abbot  to  Waryn, 
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whom  he  had  drawn  apart  He  had 
heard  from  Ficot  tiiat  it  was  on  him 
that  the  confederates  depended  for 
the  aasault. 

"  It  may  be,"  replied  Foliot— "  they 
come  at  least  from  his  quarter.  It  can 
scarce  be  any  of  the  legate*s  follow- 
ing." 

Poor  Gladice,  alas  1  had  forgotten 
that  Ely,  from  whence  they  expected 
help,  lav  on  the  other  side. 

**  Go  look  again,  Waryn,"  said  the 
superior,  "you  have  keen  eyes." 

The  slope  of  the  hill  was  by  this 
time  covered  with  the  new-comers, 
and  they  were  even  spreading  over 
the  lower  ground. 

"They  have  engines  with  them," 
said  Foliot,  after  watching  for  a  while, 
"  and  they  move  but  slowly." 

The  abbot,  without  replying  to 
Foliot,  was  turning  to  say  such  words 
of  comfort  to  the  others  as  he  could, 
when  a  voice  was  heard  at  the  door, 
inquiring  for  the  superior.  Waryn 
came  forward,  and  found  Raoul  there, 
eager  and  almost  breathless. 

"Andrew  the  sacrist  hath  sent 
me,"  said  he :  "  that  heathen  de  Lacy 
is  cominfl;  down  over  the  Esel-dyke 
with  his  heavy  rams  and  war-wolves, 
and  I  know  not  what  devilries." 

"Softly,"  said  Waryn;  "the  lord 
abbot  knows — go  down  again." 

"  Nay,  but  Ijidrew  saith  that  if 
word  could  be  but  sent  to  his  brother 
Ulph  at  the  mill-head  there,  they 
could  cut  the  dam  in  less  time  than 
one  could  say  a  paternoster,  and  lay 
the  Wastel-meaa  under  water,  so  that 
they  should  scarce  get  such  heavy 
commodities  acros8--DUt  it  must  be 
on  the  instant,  if  it  be  done." 

"  By  my  faith,  it  might  be  done ! " 
said  the  abbot,  coming  forward ;  "  a 
shrewd  wit  hath  brother  Andrew  at 
all  times— and  Ulph  may  be  depend- 
ed on—but  how  to  let  him  know  1 
Nay,"  he  continued^  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
appointment^— "  it  IS  not  possible ;  it 
were  but  throwing  a  life  away  to  try." 

"It  shall  be  tried,  nevertheless," 
said  Waryn.  "  Listen,  Raoul,  if  you 
love  me.  Saddle  me  the  chestnut 
which  you  profanely  call  the  Legate ; 
have  mm  readv  for  me  at  the  east 
pKMtem ;  I  will  ride  along  the  ditch 
till  I  ^  straight  for  the  c^ke-head," 
he  said,  turning  to  the  aboot  in  ex- 
planation; "and  when  I  strike  across, 
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I  will  have  gained  half  a  bow-shot  on 
them  before  a  man  among  them  shall 
have  thought  enough  to  mi:  an  arrow." 

"  It  is  but  waste  of  life,  Warvn," 
said  the  abbot,— "it  shall  not  be. 

"  Bethink  you.  my  lord "  said 
Foliot^ "  if  we  could  but  stay  ae  Lacy 
and  his  train  even  for  a  day.  it  were 
all  the  odds  between  life  ana  death — 
and  more  than  life  or  death — for 
those  at  Rivelsby." 

"If  it  offered  but  reasonable  chance, 
son  Waiyn,  I  were  not  the  man  to 
say  vou  nay.  I  reck  not  overmuch 
of  life,  even  for  thee— it  is  but  dross, 
if  it  be  hoarded ;  it  is  gold  when  it 
is  nobly  spent  'But  it  may  not  be 
lavished  wantonly.  No  man  could 
hope  to  pass  through  yon  leaguer 
alive." 

Raoul  had  stopped,  as  he  was  rush- 
ing to  do  Foliot  s  bidding,  to  hear 
what  the  abbot  said.  He  came  boldly 
into  the  chamber  now,  his  face  flush- 
ing red  and  pale  by  turns. 

"Let  me  go,  my  lord  abbot,"  he 
said — "my  life  wul  make  none  rich 
or  poor,  whether  it  be  spent  or  hoard- 
ed. 

"  You ! "  said  the  abbot  and  Foliot 
in  the  same  breath — "and  we  to 
suffer  it  ?— never ! " 

"  Hear  me,"  said  the  young  es* 
quire,  earnestly,  laying  his  hand  on 
Foliot's  arm.  "  Sir  Godfrey's  own 
men  are  posted  between  the  east  gate 
and  the  ayke-head.  They  know  me 
well ;  and  there  is  scarce  one  among 
them,  I  think,  would  lift  a  hand 
against  me  willingly,  if  but  for  old 
acquaintance  saka  I  ma^  pass  them 
safely— they  may  think,  if  they  will, 
that  I  bear  some  word  of  parley. 
When  once  past  them,  I  will  nde  for 
life.  The  Legate,"  he  said,  smiling, 
"  will  soon  bear  me  out  of  bow-shot 
—and,  as  I  tell  you,  the  men  of  Ladys- 
mede's  hands  will  be  slow — the  rest 
are  far  enough." 

There  was  show  of  reason  in  what 
Raoul  said.  Still  the  abbot  hesitated, 
and  Foliot  even  more.  It  seemed  self- 
ish to  let  the  boy  risk  even  the  lesser 
danger.  He  only  became  the  more 
eager  in  his  entreaties  for  permission. 

"  I  will  ride  on  for  S  winford  Bridge," 
he  said,  "  and  shall  be  safe  on  my 
road  to  Ely  while  you  are  cooped  up 
hera  Plead  for  me,  fair  laay,"  he 
said,  turning  suddenly  as  he  caught 
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Gladice'seye;*'!  will  bear  a  message 
for  YOU  to  your  noble  kinsman  of 
Ely/' 

**  He  says  but  too  true,  it  may  be," 
said  the  superior  to  Foliot  in  a  low 
voice ;  '*  he  may  have  full  as  much 
chance  of  safe^  as  those  who  bide 
behind,  when  aU  is  said.** 

Raoul  took  their  hesitation  for 
assent  Giulio  was  sitting  on  the 
floor,  turning  his  open  blue  ejes  firom 
one  to  the  other,  and  eathenng  from 
their  words  more  of  the  real  peril  of 
the  situation  than  his  elders  were 
aware.  He  was  twisting  thoughtfully 
in  his  fingers  a  crimson  ribbon  which 
had  been  either  given  to  him,  or  he 
had  stolen,  from  Gladice*s  hair.  Even 
Raoul*s  jealous  dignity  had  conde- 
scended sometimes  to  be  his  play- 
fellow, and  the  boy  considerea  t£e 
youn^  esauire  as  one  of  his  especial 
friends  :  ne  had  crept  towards  him 
now,  and  held  his  hand  as  if  in 
mute  protest  against  his  going  away. 
Raoul  stooped  and  took  his  plaything 
from  him. 

**  Give  me  this,  Giulio,**  he  said. 
"  I  will  bear  it  to  my  lord  of  Ely  as  a 
token  that  a  fair  laoy  pravs  him  to 
make  no  delay.  Farewell ;  we  will 
have  merry  days  yet,  when  we  are  rid 
of  our  ill  neighbours.** 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ; 
briefly,  but  not  without  strong  emo- 
tion, tne  abbot  bid  him  Qod  speed 
upon  his  errand,  and  Waryn  accom- 
panied him  down  to  the  postern-gat^. 
In  haste  the  good  chestnut  was  sad- 
dled, and  Raoul  niounted  and  rode 
gaily  forth.  They  watched  him  from 
the  abbey  walls  as  he  made  straight 
towards  the  spot  where  the  banner  of 
Sir  Godfrey  was  planted.  The  besieg- 
ers probably  thought  that  he  brought 
some  message  from  the  defenders  of 
the  monastery,  and  though  he  boro 
no  token  of  peace  or  parley,  none 
offered  to  molest  him  as  he  rode  out. 
When  he  was  near  enough  for  his 
person  to  be  recognised  by  some  of 
nis  old  comrades  of  Ladysmede,  they 
were  moro  likely  to  be  confirmed  in 
this  persuasion.  He  Lad  reached  the 
point  at  which  his  intention  of  pass- 
ing them  must  become  mamfest, 
when  he  put  his  horse  to  his  full 
speed,  ana  dashed  forwards  through 
tneir  line.  De  Burgh  himself  had 
watched  him,  and  thought  for  the 
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moment  that  his  errant  follower 
either  coming  back  to  his  allegiance, 
or  had  been  chosen  as  the  bcuurer  of 
terms  of  surrender.  Great  was  his 
wrath  when  he  saw  the  esauire  gallop 
on,  it  could  no  longer  be  aoubted  on 
some  other  errand  than  that  of  truce. 
Had  he  been  mounted  at  the  moment, 
he  would  have  pursued  him  in  person. 
As  it  was,  Raoul  had  left  his  enemies 
some  paces  alreadv  in  his  rear,  before 
the  knight's  wrathful  orders  to  shoot 
him  down  could  be  put  into  execu* 
tion,  even  had  they  fallen  upon  more 
wilhng  ears.  He  was  in  moro  peril 
from  outlying  parties  further  on,  who 
aimed  at  him  as  he  flashed  by.  with 
more  or  less  precision.  But  let  no 
reader  marvel  if  bolt  and  arrow  flew 
harmless  past  him,  though  they  rained 
about  him  from  a  score  of  enemies. 
The  plume  was  cut  from  his  cap,  the 
light  lance  in  his  hand  was  dmted, 
but  Raonl  rode  on  untouched.  The 
hero  never  falls  until  his  work  is 
done. 

The  anxious  eyes  at  Rivelsby  could 
follow  his  movements  no  longer.  But 
he  had  reached  the  cottage  where  the 
sacrist*s  brothet  lived,  and  half-a- 
dozen  stout  arms  had  broken  down 
the  sluice  before  the  two  or  three 
riders  who  had  been  distanced  by  the 
chestnut's  fleetness  could  come  up. 
and  Ulph  and  his  brave  sons  had 
effected  their  escape  into  the  thicket. 
The  waters  came  pouring  in  upon  the 
low  ground,  which  the  new  reinforce- 
ments had  by  this  time  reached,  and, 
filling  the  intersecting  ditches,  made 
the  whole  for  miles  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vast  lake.  It  was  al- 
most impossible  for  de  Lacy*8  heavy 
engines  to  make  way  at  all.  Even 
the  horsemen  were  already  fast  be- 
coming embarrassed  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  advancing  safely  over  such 
treacherous  ground. 

Meanwhile  Raoul  rode  on  along  the 
embankment  itself,  in  the  direction 
ofSwinford.  His  movements  became 
again  visible  to  the  watchers  on  the 
abbey  walls.  He  passed  the  bridge, 
and  though  some  horsemen  of  Lord 
de  Lacy's  company  had  taken  up  the 

Eursui^  the  speed  of  the  noble  animal 
e  rode  was  fast  leaving  them  in  the 
distance.  A  shout  of  irrepressible 
exultation  from  Waryn,  a  murmured 
thanksgiving  firom  the  abbot,  clasped 
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bands  from  Oladice,  told  that  he  was 
safe.  Why  did  he  turn  after  he  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  ride  back  along 
the  other  bank  at  full  speed  for 
KiTdsby  ? 

"Gkxl  in  heayen !" cried  Waiyn, 
**  the  boy  is  mad!" 

There  were  but  few  of  the  besiegers 
posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  except  a  strong  party  who  had 
it  in  charge  to  watch  tne  approach  to 
the  water-gate.  Towards  that,  it 
was  evident  Raoul  was  now  fast 
galloping.  It  was  even  possible  he 
might  reach  the  bank  opi)06ite,  shel- 
tered as  he  was  from  their  view  as 
yet  by  the  low  alder-thickets,  before 
they  were  aware  of  his  approach. 
But  how  to  cross  the  stream,  even 
then,  in  the  full  face  and  sight  of  his 
enemies? 

With  a  hasty  word  to  the  abbot, 
Waiyn  leapt  rather  than  ran  down 
the  turret  stair  into  the  abbey  court. 
Calling  to  three  or  four  whom  he  met 
to  follow  him,  he  gave  a  hastj;  order 
to  man  the  wall  towards  the  river  in 
strong  force,  while  he  rushed  down 
himsdf  to  the  little  door  that  opened 
into  the  boat-house.  He  found  Pioot 
there  before  him,  with  the  miller  and 
two  others.  They  were  seated  in  a 
small  flat  boat,  with  oars  in  readiness, 
and  the  hunter  was  watching  with 
ears  and  eyes  through  the  low  arch- 
way into  which  the  water  flowed. 
It  was  he  who  first  replied  to  Waryn's 
question  of  astonishment 

"  He  told  me,  when  I  was  saddling 
for  him,  he  would  make  a  shift  to  be 
back  this  way,  if  he  swam  for  it 
'Twas  of  no  use  to  speak  reasonably 
to  him—he  was  ever  a  headstrong 
boy.  But  we  will  give  him  a  chance 
for  it" 

They  had  not  waited  long,  though 
Waryn  felt  his  heart  throb  almost  to 
bursting,  when  thev  could  see  Raoul 
galloping  along  the  bank  aknost  with- 
m  a  stone's  throw.  The  enemy  on  the 
other  side  had  by  this  time  seen  him 
too.  For  a  moment  thev  gazed  in 
startled  amazement  at  the  solitary 
rider  as  he  flashed  upon  their  si^ht ; 
but  as  Waiyn  and  nis  compamons 
pushed  the  boat  out  into  the  stream, 
Dows  were  bent,  and  a  score  of  foes 
started  forwards  to  bar  his  passage. 
He  hurled  out  of  his  path,  by  tne 
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mere  force  of  his  career,  the  first  two 
or  three  who  threw  themselves  upon 
him ;  but  before  the  boat  had  reacned 
mid-stream,  one  arrow  at  least  had 
found  its  mark,  for  Raoul  was  reeling 
in  his  saddle.  Still  he  rode  on.  With 
loud  shouts  of  encouragement,  the 
party  in  the  boat  pulled  near  the  bank, 
themselves  the  mark  for  the  enemVs 
archers,  whilst  Dannequin  and  his 
cross -bowmen  did  their  part  gal- 
lantly from  the  walls,  and  tneir  every 
shot  told  welL  Panting  heavUy,  and 
bleeding  from  more  than  one  wound, 
the  steed  which  carried  the  young 
esquire,  as  if  it  knew  instinctively 
that  there  only  could  safety  lie,  sprang 
with  him  into  the  river — tor  his  rider 
hung  helpless  on  his  neck.  In  another 
instant  the  stout  miller  had  Raoul 
in  his  grasp,  and  lifted  him  by  main 
strength  into  the  boat ;  while  the 
noble  chestnut,  as  if  proudly  conscious 
that  his  work  was  done,  gave  one 
loud  snort,  and,  rolling  over,  floated 
dying  down  the  stream. 

The  water-gate  was  opened,  and, 
covered  by  a  storm  of  missiles  from 
their  friends  above^  a  strong  party  of 
the  defenders  sallied  out,  and  bore 
Raoul  and  more  than  one  wounded 
comrade  safe  within  the  walls.  They 
laid  the  young  esquire  down  on  the 
stone  patnway — for  he  was  pale  and 
bleeding  fast— while  one  of  the  Bene* 
dictines  sought  to  stanch  his  wound. 
Waiyn  stooped  over  him,  and  gently 
called  his  name.  For  an  instant  the 
bloodless  lips  parted,  the  blue  eyes 
opened,  and  a  taint  smile,  as  Waryn 
thought,  played  over  the  features  as  a 
floating  robe  swept  up,  and  Gladice 
once  more  knelt  beside  him — ^this 
time  in  vain.  Then  he  shivered,  and 
lay  stilL  In  mute  sorrow  Foliot 
watched  him ;  and  tearing  open  his 
throat-lace  to  aid  his  breathing,  he 
saw  a  bit  of  crimson  silk.  Qladice 
had  hid  her  face.  When  it  was 
too  plain  that  all  was  over,  Wai^ 
stooped  and  kissed  the  boy*s  fair 
forehead,  closed  the  blue  eyes  that 
had  lost  all  their  light  half  moved 
the  ribbon  that  lay  there  on  his 
breast  touched  it  with  his  lips,  and 
carefully  replaced  it ;  then,castingone 
irresolute  look  upon  Gladice  weeping 
on  the  abbot's  shoulder,  signed  to  the 
Benedictines  to  bear  away  the  dead. 
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TwelTe  days  already  the  siege  had 
lasted,  the  besieu^rs  daily  gathering 
strength.  With  difficulty,  when 
the  inundation  had  in  great  de^ee 
subsided,  some  of  the  smaller  engines 
had  been  brought  up  against  the 
walls.  Nothing  but  the  strong  de- 
fences of  the  monastery  and  the  gal- 
lant spirit  of  its  garrison  could  have 
enabled  them  to  hold  out  against 
such  overwhelming  numbers.  But 
they  were  hard  beset  Unprepared 
for  such  a  close  leaguer^  the  stores  of 
the  brotherhood  were  last  being  ex- 
hausted by  the  daily  demands  of  the 
garrison,  although  the  poor  Brabant- 
ers  were  much  diminished  in  num- 
bers, and  none  grudged  them  now 
the  rations  which  they  earned  so 
well  If  Foliot  had  hitherto  learnt 
little  of  a  soldier's  trade,  he  was 
now,  at  all  events,  fast  acquiring  it. 
Though  indebted  to  the  abbot  and 
others  for  many  instructions  in  the 
detail  of  defence,  he  showed,  in  his 
power  of  quick  intelligence  and  rapid 
combination,  all  the  best  qualities  of 
a  commander.  The  quiet  firmness, 
too,  with  which  he  issued  his  com- 
mands, and  his  constant  presence 
where  most  needed,  soon  gave  both 
the  retainers  of  the  abbey  and  their 
foreign  allies  implicit  confidence  in 
their  new  commander. 

The  besiegers  were  known  to  bo 
now  mining  the  eastern  wall.  A  side- 
gate,  long  disused,  and  a  small  tower 
above  it,  were  ascertained  to  be  the 
point  of  their  operations.  The  abbey 
garrison  were  too  weak  in  force 
either  to  make  a  sally  to  destroy  the 
mine  and  its  workmen,  or  to  counter- 
mine with  any  hope  of  success.  A 
hasty  fortification  was  thrown  up,  by 
pulling  down  some  stabling  hard  by, 
so  as  to  form  an  inner  line  of  defence 
which  might  still  hold  the  enemy  at 
bay,  in  case  the  orifrinal  wall  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  spnnging  of  the  mine. 
In  this  operation  the  brethren  them- 
selves had  been  employed  by  relays 
day  and  night,  under  the  active  su- 
perintendence of  the  sacrist,  aided 
silently  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
their  guest  of  the  black  vizard,  who 
not  omy  wielded  his  mattock  with  a 


skill  and  strength  which  won  the 
brawny  sacrisris  admiration,  but 
showed  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  arts  of  fortification  which  the 
churchman  could  not  boast  More 
than  one  of  the  Benedictines  lost 
their  lives  while  thus  engaged,  al- 
though means  had  been  taken  to  pro- 
tect them  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
missOes  of  the  besi^ers,  and  a  cover 
had  been  formed  under  the  direction 
of  the  pilgrim  (whose  signs  the  party 
had  learned  to  understand  and  obey 
far  more  readilv  than  the  orders  of 
the  sacrist),  which  saved  many  a 
life  and  limb. 

Paler  and  more  anxious  day  by  day 
grew  the  abbot's  countenance,  as 
every  hour,  in  reply  to  his  restless 
inquiries,  some  new  casualty  was  re- 
ported to  him,  or  some  new  move- 
ment in  advance  was  observed  on  the 
part  of  the  besiegers.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  days  of  the  siege,  while 
Sir  (Godfrey  contented  himself  with 
a  close  investment  of  the  abbey^  and 
the  attack  was  comparatively  feeble 
and  distant.  Abbot  Martin's  eye  had 
lighted  up  with  an  unusual  fire,  and 
his  step  had  carried  him  ^th  almost 
the  elasticity  of  youth.  Those  who 
had  seen  him  then  might  better  have 
remembered  the  Guy  Fitzwaryn  who 
had  fought  in  Brittany,  than  brother 
Martin,  the  quiet  monk  of  Evesham, 
or  the  lord  abbot  of  Rivelsby.  But 
as  the  leaguer  went  on,  and  the  aged 
monks  in  the  infirmary  were  crowd- 
ed out  of  their  pallets  by  wounded 
defenders,  and  the  funeral  mass,  said 
perhaps  some  once  or  twice  a-year, 
Decame  a  daily  service,  and  the  north 
comer  of  their  burying-ground,  where 
lay  the  few  graves  of  the  stranger 
and  the  wayfarer  who  had  died  with- 
in their  hospitable  gates,  became 
crowded  with  the  little  black  crosses 
which  marked  the  resting-place  of 
the  slain  Brabanters— and  he  grew 
sick  with  the  long-delayed  hope  of 
succour  from  Longchamp — then  the 
superior  became  a^in  an  altered 
man.  Still,  with  his  armour  on  un- 
der the  vestments  of  his  rank,  he 
went  from  post  to  post,  careless  of 
danger  as  Wore,  and  striving   to 
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speak  a  cheerful  word  to  each  and 
ail  at  their  duties ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dently with  a  painful  eflfort.  That 
yery  morning  he  had  met  the  body 
of  one  of  his  monks,  just  struck  down 
at  the  new  works,  which  was  being 
carried  to  the  chamber  where  the 
dead  were  laid  to  wait  their  burial 
The  face  was  decently  covered ;  but 
the  abbot  stopped  and  raised  the 
covering,  and  recofl:nisedthe  features 
of  one  whom  he  had  seen  cause  to 
rebuke  the  previous  evening  for  some 
expression  of  discontent  He  turned 
aside,  and  droppjed  his  head  on  his 
breast  with  a  bitter  groan.  He  re- 
tired at  once  to  his  chamber,  and 
when  he  summoned  Wolfert  to  his 
presence,  after  a  space  of  two  hours. 
It  was  to  issue  orders  for  a  solemn 
service  of  special  prayer  and  humilia- 
tion before  Heaven.  None,  save  blind 
old  Tobias,  whose  presence  the  abbot 
had  probably  disregarded,  but  who 
contnved  in  a  wonderful  manner  to 
supply  by  his  ears  and  fingers  the 
place  of  his  lost  eyes,  knew  that,  in 
the  interval,  he  had  put  on  a  shirt  of 
coarsest  hair  under  his  body-armour. 
It  was  a  superstition  of  those  dark 
times;  let  us  be  content  to  rejoice 
in  our  own  illumination,  and  let  the 
good  abbot  pass. 

When  the  special  service  in  the 
abbey  church  was  over,  Shoshannim 
again  rang  out  his  deep  booming 
notes,  which  a  favouring  wind  had 
been  known  to  carry  over  the  flats 
even  as  far  as  Huntin^on ;  it  had 
been  resolved  to  bear  m  procession 
round  the  beleaguered  ramparts  some 
of  their  holiest  relics,  with  solemn 
chant  and  invocation.  It  was  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  attack  at  the 
east  gate  was  hottest,  and  the  weak- 
ened garrison  of  Rivelsby  were  al- 
most despairing  of  maintaining  long- 
er the  unequal  combat  against  a  foe 
whose  numbers  seemed  to  increase 
as  their  own  diminieJied,  that  the 
procession  moved  slowly  from  the 
church  doors  through  the  cloister, 
and  came  into  the  view  of  the  com- 
batants. The  tall  silver  cross,  the 
precious  gift  of  Queen  Etheldreda, 
WAS  borne  in  front,  and  all  the  chief 
officials  of  the  house,  except  the  sa- 
crist and  others  who  wore  doiDg  good 
service  on  the  walls,  followed  in  their 
robes  of  state ;  for  though,  in  some 
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sort,  a  penitential  progress,  the  ab- 
bot rightly  judged  that  it  was  no 
time  to  discourage  the  brave  hearts 
who  were  shedcung  their  blood  in 
the  church's  cause  by  any  diow  of 
mourning  emblems.  Allsolemnpomp 
and  pageant,  all  the  outward  glo- 
ries of  a  church  which  could  not  be 
other  than  triumphant,  were  there 
to-day.  Censers  waved  and  banners 
flew,  as  though  it  had  been  some  high 
religious  festival.  Besides  the  great 
standard  of  the  Virgin,  the  great  pro- 
tectress of  their  house,  they  bore  dis- 
played the  saltire  of  St  Andrew,  the 
double  cross  of  St  Philip,  the  dove  of 
St  Oswald,  the  book  and  crosier  of 
St  Bride,  and  the  emblems  of  many 
a  saint  besides  who  was  thought  to 
have  a  special  care  of  Rivelsby.  Last 
of  the  dignitaries,  immediately  before 
the  gilded  shrine  which  held  the  pre- 
cious relics,  came  the  lord  abbot 
himself,  in  a  cope  of  violet  silk, 
flashing  with  gold  and  gems.  The^ 
walkea  in  imminent  personal  peril 
at  every  step ;  for  though  few  even 
among  the  reckless  band  whom  Sir 
Godfrey  led  in  person  cared  to  aim 
where  the  holy  banners  flew,  yet 
stones  and  bolts  discharged  at  ran- 
dom whistled  round  them  as  they 
moved.  But  if  any  heart  amongst 
them  faltered,  it  hid  its  fears  for  very 
shame.  The  soldiers  of  the  churcn 
showed  as  bold  a  front  as  if  every 
man  had  been  a  mail-clad  knight 
With  clear,  deep,  unfaltering  voices, 
and  in  unbroken  harmony,  the  Bene- 
dictine brothers  lifted  their  chant  as 
they  marched : — 

"  Nisi   Dominus  SMlifioaverit  domum,   in 
Tanum  laborarerunt  qui  sdificant  i 


And  before  the  last  notes  were 
fully  enunciated,  the  semi-choir  took 
up  the  answering  verse — 

"  Nisi    Dominus    custodierit    ciyitatem, 
frustra  vigilat  qiii  costodit  earn." 

Full  and  dear  the  melody  swelled 
out  above  the  din  of  battle,  na^,  even 
seemed  to  still  it  for  a  while,  for 
many  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  paused  for  some  few  instants 
by  an  mvoluntary  impulse  to  listen. 
Tue  Brabanters  heard  it,  and,  godless 
reprobates  as  most  of  them  were, 
Dannequin  and  his  diminished  band 
clench^  their  battle-axes  with  a 
sterner  grip,  or  drew  their  arrows  to 
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the  head  with  wearv  arms  once 
more.  They  could  fight  better— bo 
they  felt  or  fancied — with  the  holy 
words,  of  whose  very  sense  they  were 
ignorant  ringing  like  a  charm  about 
them.  In  the  beleaguering  host  the 
sound  was  heard,  and  many  a  stub- 
bom  conscience  amongst  the  riders 
of  Ladysmede  was  pricked  with  a 
stranee  remorse.  The  Crusader  heard 
it,  and  turned  pale.  Only  Sir  God- 
frey  grasped  his  lance  with  redoub- 
led fury,  and,  shouting  curses  on  his 
priestly  foes,  dismounted  and  led  his 
men-at-arms  with  taunts  to  a  fresh 
assault 

The  priest  who  carried  the  heavy 
silTer  cross  staggered  before  he  had 
made  many  steps  across  the  open 
space,  for  a  cross-bow  quarrel  had 
struck  him  in  the  brain,  and  his  life- 
blood  spirted  on  the  holy  symbol ; 
but  the  strong  arm  of  Wolfert  the 
chaplain  cau^t  it  before  it  feU,  and 
while  some  of  those  who  were  near- 
est ceased  their  chant  involuntarily 
from  a  natural  horror,  and  remarked 
to  each  other  in  awestruck  whispers 
on  what  seemed  so  terriUe  an  omen, 
the  young  monk*s  voice  took  up  the 
broken  verse  loudly  and  distinctly,  as 
he  rested  the  drooping  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  chanted  what  might  well 
have  sounded  a  triumphant  requiem 
in  the  dying  Benedictine's  ear — 

**  Ita  dederit  dilectis  suis  somnum." 

— *^So  He  givetk  His  beloved  deep  /" 
His  fellows  moved  the  bodv  aside, 
and  the  solemn  march  passed  on. 

It  was  full  time  for  some  interpo- 
sition from  heaven  or  earth,  if*  the 
fortunes  of  Rivelsby  were  to  survive 
the  day.  One  heavy  battering-ram 
had  withgreat  difficulty  been  broug;ht 
up  against  the  walls,  and  under  its 
terrible  shocks  a  portion  of  the  wall 
was  tottering.  Just  as  the  proces- 
sion reached  the  spot,  it  feU.  Like 
hounds  from  the  leash,  a  body  of 
picked  men  from  Ladysmede,  Sir 
Godfrey  and  Gundred  at  their  head, 
rushed  in  upon  the  breach.  But 
Rivelsby  was  not  vet  won.  Rather, 
for  the  moment,  the  assailants  were 
trapped  themselves.  Ruiged  in  close 
order  on  the  new-built  wall  within, 
the  defenders  of  the  monastery,  cool 
and  prepared,  showered  down  upon 
their  advancing  foes  as  they  climoed 
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hastily  over  the  broken  wall,  thrust- 
ing each  other,  and  stumbling  in 
their  eagerness,  a  sustained  volley  of 
missiles  at  close  distance,  under  which 
they  dropped  fast  Many  a  man 
amongst  tnem  rued  the  over-bold- 
ness which  had  tempted  him  to  cast 
aside  his  heavy  pavise,  and  mount 
to  the  attack,  assured  of  an  easy  prey. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  a  desperate  band 
from  amongst  the  garrison  had  scorn- 
ed to  give  an  inch  of  ground,  even 
when  the  wall  fell  almost  from  their 
feet,  and  unheeding  the  shouts  and 
outstretched  arms  of  their  compan- 
ionsj  who  would  have  helped  tnem 
up  mto  a  place  of  safety,  fought 
hand  to  hand  upon  the  breach  itself 
There  stood  Dannequin,  the  Brabant 
captain,  wielding  nis  two-handed 
weapon  lightly  round  him  in  all  the 
pride  of  a  swordsman's  skill,  and 
sweepinga  foe  before  him  at  every 
stroke.  There,too,fought  the  sacrist, 
his  scapulary  girt  dose  about  him, 
his  h^  and  huge  arms  bare,  pursu- 
ing his  new  vocation  with  all  the 
zest  of  novelty.  Whether  Gundred 
remembered  the  author  of  his  late 
discomfiture  or  not,  he  had  singled 
out  brother  Andrew  for  his  personal 
anta^nist,  and  made  at  the  stout 
monk,  before  whom  two  of  his  com- 
rades had  dropped  alreadv,  axe  in 
hand.  But  the  sacrist  had  another 
weapon  now.  Once  the  good  cudgel 
which  he  wielded  parried  the  blow 
which  his  assailant  aimed  at  him, 
and  then  descended,  with  the  full 
swing  of  an  arm  whose  strength  the 
bretmren  held  to  be  almost  miracu- 
lous, right  upon  Gundred's  temples. 
When  the  men  of  Ladysmede  were 
hurled  back,  in  spite  of  their  despe- 
rate onslaught,  they  left  Gundred 
dead  where  ne  fell  Last  of  all,  and 
even  then  unwillingly,  almost  forced 
back  by  Baldwin  his  body-squire,  de 
Burgh  himself,  sore  wounded,  stag- 
ger^ down  tne  breach,  and  for  a 
while  there  ensued  a  breathing-space 
for  Rivelsby.  Dannequin,  the  sacrist, 
and  the  brave  few  who  had  stood  bv 
them,  climbed  over  the  inner  wall, 
and  were  welcomed  with  shouts  and 
embraces  by  their  comrades. 

**  Pardieu,  brother,"  said  the  Bra- 
banter,  as  he  unfastened  his  steel  cap 


his  brow,  and  drew  a  lonj 
sigh  after  his  exertions,  "  I  think 
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did  never  see  a  man  deal  Bach  blows ! 
and  with  such  a  tool^  forsooth  ! "  He 
touched  the  sacrist's  cudgel  as  he 
spoke  with  some  contempt 

''Every  man  to  his  craft,"  said 
Andrew.  ''This  is  a  spiritual  weapon, 
and  demands  wary  handling." 

**  'Tis  woundily  heavy,"  remarked 
Dannequin,  who  had  got  it  partly 
into  lus  hand. 

"  It  hath  a  modicum  of  lead  in  it, 
Mend,  like  other  heads  I  wot  of,"  re- 
plied Andrew. 

The  respite  granted  to  the  besieged 
was  but  snort  Again  the  trumpets 
of  the  enemy  sounded  for  the  attack, 
and  under  cover  of  repeated  flights 
of  arrows,  shot  well  together,  de 
Lacy*s  men,  reinforcing  those  of 
Ladysmede^  rushed  up  to  the  walls  in 
overwhelming  numbers.  When  with- 
in a  few  paces  of  the  ^te way,  they 
halted  as  if  by  signal.  Waryn  Foliot. 
taking  this  for  hesitation,  steppea 
forwi^  to  cheer  his  party  to  bnng 
every  available  missile  to  Dear  upon 
them  where  they  stood,  when  he  was 
drawn  back  suddenly  by  the  pilgrim 
monk,  who  stood  behind  him.  The 
stranger  was  making  impatient  signs 
at  the  same  time  to  some  of  the  Bra- 
banters  who  were  occupying  the 
gatewajr  tower.  After  the  surprise 
of  an  instant,  Foliot  caught  his 
meaning. 

"  Down,  down  at  once  I"  he  shout- 
ed to  the  men  above ; "  they  are  going 
to  spring  the  mine  under  us ! " 

There  was  a  low  rumbling  sound 
under  their  feet  and  even  before  the 
last  of  the  unfortunate  Brabanters 
could  make  their  hurried  descent, 
crashing  down  amidst  clouds  of  dust 
and  flying  stones  came  tlie  gateway 
tower. 

All  felt  half- stunned  and  blinded 
for  a  moment ;  and  before  the  dust 
cleared  away,  a  bugle-<»Jl~a  few 
notes  only,  but  wondrously  clear  and 
ofpeculiaraccentuation— rangamidst 
the  ruins,  and  almost  ere  it  ceased, 
there  rose  dose,  as  it  seemed,  to 
where  they  stood.  Sir  Gknifrey's  war- 
ciy— **  Our  Lady  for  Lady  smede ! " 

"  By  heaven,"  cried  Foliot,  "  they 
are  in  amongst  us  now ! " 
But  it  was  not  so.  Tearing  the  vizard 
from  his  face,  the  silent  monk  stood 
upon  the  fallen  ruins,  up  which  de 
Lacj  and  his  men  were  rushing  fiiri- 
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ously.  His  pilgrim's  frock  had  been 
thrown  aside,  and  a  close  shirt  of  mail 
showed  the  tall  limbs  to  full  advan- 
tage. The  lonff  white  beard  was  cone, 
and  the  grizzled  hair  and  keen  black 
eyes,  as  ne  stood  there  bareheaded, 
were  recognised  at  once  by  more 
than  one  amongst  friends  and  foes. 
He  waved  a  mace  which  he  had 
caught  up  from  the  ground,  and 
shouted  aloud  once  more  his  battle- 
ciy. 

''Our  Lady  for  Ladysmede  and 
Rivelsby!  Ralph  de  Lacjr,  stand 
back !  I  would  not  have  a  kinsman's 
blood  upon  my  hand.  Nick  Boteler, 
I  spared  you  once— a  step  farther, 
and  I  will  rid  the  countiy-side  of  you 
for  once  and  all ! " 

Lord  de  Lacy  lowered  his  weapon, 
and  the  lips  that  had  smiled  at  death 
a  dozen  times  that  day  turned  white. 
He  was  not  sure  any  earthly  warrior 
stood  before  him.  Boteler  swore  an 
oath,  but  recoiled  a  pace  or  two,  for 
he  knew,  and  feared  more  than  spirit 
or  devil,  the  hand  that  held  the  up- 
lifted mace.  The  miller  of  Swinford 
had  rushed  forward,  and  throwing 
his  battle-axe  upon  the  ground,  doffed 
his  bonnet,  ana  dropped  on  one  knee 
before  his  well-remembered  lord  and 
foster-brother. 

"Holy  St  Mary!"  exclaimed 
Abbot  Martin,  as  heheard  the  voice, 
and  caught  a  side-glance  at  the  face, 
"  yon  should  be  Miles  de  Burgh  ! " 

"  It  is,  it  is !  lord  abbot,  cried 
Picot,  wild  with  delighted  excite- 
ment:  "  St  Mary  be  pndsed  tbat  he 
hath  had  the  grace  at  last  to  break 
his  vow ! " 

It  was  indeed  the  good  knight 
who  was  thought  to  have  died  in 
Palestine.  Had  a  ledon  of  angels 
been  vouchsafed  in  reply  to  the  pious 
brethren's  prayers,  it  might  scarcely 
have  surprised  the  abbot  more,  or 
produced  more  consternation  amonfi;8t 
some  of  the  enemy.  All  the  older 
retainers  of  Ladysmede  knew  the 
features  and  the  voice,  and  ^thered 
into  knots  upon  the  breach  m  hesi- 
tation and  astonishment  Some 
came  more  boldlv  forward,  and  knelt 
to  renew  their  fealty  to  their  true 
lord.  De  Lacy  waved  his  own  men 
back^  and  tbe  tide  of  battle  stood 
still  m  its  full  flow  over  the  walls  of 
Rivelsby. 
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Sir  (Godfrey  himself,  hurt  in  the 
thigh,  had  been  carried  in  a  litter  to 
this  last  assault  He  had  sworn  to 
enter  throug:h  the  breach,  living  or 
dead,  and  ms  men  only  waited  for 
the  first  rush  of  the  assailants  to 
pour  in,  to  enable  him  thus  to  feast 
nis  eyes  on  the  slaughter  and  the 
pillage  which  were  sure  to  follow. 
He  had  heard  Sir  Miles*s  trumpet-call, 
and  started  uneasily  as  he  caught  the 
note. 

"  Who  blew  that  blast  ?"  he  asked 
fiercely  of  those  about  him.  '^  I  did 
not  think  there  was  one  amongst  ve 
who  could  sound  a  recheat  so  like 
mine  own." 

None  answered  him ;  for  all  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  assault,  checked 
as  it  was  thus  suddenly  at  its  hottest 
Three  orfour  of  the  menof  Ladysmede 
came  leaping  down  the  ruins ;  and 
the  wounded  knight*s  indignant  quech 
tions  were  met  by  a  running  whisper 
which  none  dar^  to  speak  out,  but 
which  made  him  spring  upright  in  his 
litter,  forgetful  of  his  wounded  limb. 

"  Whol— what]"  he  shrieked,  the 
spasm  of  bodily  a^ny  ^vins  a  fear- 
ful shrillness  to  his  voice — ^"  Miles  I 
—Miles  de  Burgh  I—Fools  !  liars ! 
Can  yon  psahn-smging  jugglers  raise 
the  dead  r' 

They  could,  it  was  believed  by 
some.  Giacomo  had  taken  little  ac- 
tive part  in  the  defence  until  this  last 
day.  He  had  seemed,  since  his  last 
interview  with  the  abbot,  to  shrink 
from  all  converse  and  observation. 
But  when  the  peril  became  imminent, 
he  too  had  armed  himself,  and  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  front  of 
danger  with  a  cool  determination, 
which  not  even  the  Brabant  captain 
could  have  exceeded.  He  had  sprung 
almost  at  the  same  moment  as  the 
pilgrim  monk  himself  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  tower  before  they  had  well 
settled  from  their  fall,  and  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  catch  sight  of  the 
uncovered  features,  and  near  the 
sound  of  his  voice.  He  had  stood, 
fixed  as  a  statue,  his  own  face  white, 
at  first  with  horror ;  now,  there  had 
gradually  stolen  over  it  a  different 
expression,  and  with  a  sound  like 
laughter,  he  sank  down  at  de  Buigh*s 
knees. 

The  assault  was  at  an  end,  for  the 
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present  at  least  De  Lacy,  after 
exchanging  a  hasty  and  embarrassed 
greeting  with  his  new-found  kinsman, 
drew  off  his  men,  and  retired  to  a 
scarcely  less  embarrassing  consulta- 
tion with  his  ally,  Sir  Godfrey.  The 
news  of  Sir  MUes's  reappearance 
amongst  them  had  spreadfast  through 
tiie  force  which  had  followed  tne 
actual  holder  of  Ladysmede  into  the 
field ;  and  few,  except  those  of  his 
own  prsonal  suite  who  had  known 
no  other  master,  were  prepared  any 
longer  to  risk  life  or  future  advance- 
ment under  the  doubtful  fortunes  of 
Sir  Godfirey,  even  for  the  rich  pro- 
mise of  booty  which  was  offered  by 
the  open  walls  of  Rivelsby.  They 
stood  in  whispering  ^ups  apart 
or  crowded  round  tneir  new-found 
leader.  Boteler,  and  others  like  him, 
who  had  joined  the  banner  of  de 
Burgh  while  its  recognised  chirf 
was  a  kindred  spirit,  now  drew  off 
silently  to  the  different  quarters  of 
the  besiegers*  camp  where  their  own 
men  kept  ward,  and  waited  the  issue 
of  this  new  aspect  of  affairs. 

Tbey  had  not  long  to  wait  While 
Abbot  Martin  was  yet  eagerly  oues- 
tioning  the  friend  who  had  been 
given  back  from  the  dead,  a  messenger 
came  breathless  towftrds  him. 

"  My  lord,  there  are  horsemen  in 
sight  on  the  road  from  Ely.** 

"  Now  St  Mary  be  praised  !"  ex- 
claimed the  abbot  joyfully; "  neither 
Heaven  nor  man  nas  failed  us  !** 

At  last,  then,  aid  must  be  at  hand. 
Giving  Waryn  charge  to  slack  no 
care  ror  the  defence,  in  case  their 
enemies  should  yet  be  tempted  to 
renew  the  assault,  he  hastened  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  these  last  tid- 
ings, and  to  make  such  preparation 
as  he  might  for  the  reception  of  the 
legate,  if  indeed  he  were  on  the  road 
in  person. 

Full  confirmation  of  the  dose 
neighbourhood  of  the  long-expected 
succour  might  soon  be  gathered  from 
the  movements  in  the  hostile  camp, 
as  well  as  from  the  shouts  which 
rose  from  the  abbey  walls  as  the 
line  of  horsemen,  spurring  hard  with 
lances  in  rest,  broke  over  the  level 
meads  towards  the  monastery.  The 
scouts  of  Sir  Gknlfrey's  and  de  Lacy*s 
force  had  brought  the  intelligence  to 
them  alsa     Tney  could  no  longer 
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have  depended  on  their  own  men  for 
battle,  even  had  they  been  so  dis- 
posed themselves.  For  still  as  the  line 
of  the  advancing  force  opened  and 
extended  as  the  ground  allowed,  fresh 
troops  filled  the  winding  road  by  the 
wood-side  as  far  as  eye  could  reach. 
De  Lacy  called  off  his  followers  and 
took  horse  at  once,  and  the  besieging 
force  melted  away  even  more  rapidly 
than  it  had  formed. 

The  great  gates  of  the  abbey  were 
thrown  open,  the  drawbridge  low- 
ered, and  the  legate,  in  full  armour, 
reined  his  horse,  streaming  with 
sweat  from  the  speed  at  which  he 
had  ridden,  under  the  loftv  archway 
where  the  abbot  stood  to  welcome  him. 

"  In  time,  my  good  lord,  in  time,* 
said  Longcnamp,  as  he  grasped  the 
superior's  offerea  hand— -*'  always  in 
time !  but,  by  St  Luke,  not  a  whit 
too  soon,  I  r^on !" 

*'It  had  been  all  too  late,  my 
lord,**  replied  the  abbot,  gravely, 
**  had  Heaven  not  sent  us  a  cham- 
pion in  our  greatest  need.** 

"  How  ?"  said  the  legate,  who  had 
more  &ith  in  steel  than  prayer. 

The  abbot  led  Miles  de  Burgh  for- 
ward. **  Doth  your  holiness  remem- 
ber the  Knight  of  Ladysmede  1 " 

"  Of  Ladysmede  1 "  asked  the  pre- 
late, puzzled  for  an  instant — '*  xea, 
on  my  soul  I  do  l^Miles  de  Burgh, 
or  Satanas !  —  But,  sir  knight,  we 
heard  that  the  Paynims  had  buried 
you  long  since— I  am  right  glad  to 
find  they  do  their  work  so  ill ! " 

Bough  as  Longchamp's  greeting 
was,  there  was  heart  ana  truth  in  it. 
Sir  Miles  received  it  more  warmly 
than  the  courtlier  congratulations  of 
deLacy. 

There  was  much  on  all  sides  to  hear 
and  to  telL  The  skill  and  care  of  an 
Arab  physician  had  recovered  Sir 
Miles  after  Giacomo  had  left  him, 
a^inst  ail  hope.  He  had  carried 
him  from  the  lazar-house  to  his  own 
dwelling,  while  the  careless  answer  of 
the  attendants  to  the  inquiry  set  on 
foot  by  his  friends  in  the  royal  camp 
had  led  them  to  believe  he  had  been 
buried  with  the  rest.  But  the  pagan 
kept  as  a  prisoner,  for  his  own  base 
purposes,  tne  Ohristian  knight  whose 
life  ne  had  saved.  He  had  permitted 
him  only  so  far  to  commumcate  with 
those  in  King  Kichard's  army  as  to 
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send  them  information  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  of  the  sum  demanded  for 
his  ransom.  It  was  to  his  old  com- 
rade Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi  that  the 
unfortunate  prisoner,  unaware  of  his 
previous  falsehood,  had  addressed  his 
message,— informing  him  at  the  same 
time  of  a  store  of  coin  which  before 
his  departure  from  England  he  had 
bestowed  in  a  secret  place  at  Ladys- 
mede, and  desiring  that  it  might  be 
now  employed  for  his  deliverance. 
That  Le  Hardi  had  ever  informed  Sir 
Godfrey  of  his  kinsman's  being  still 
alive,  seemed  improbable ;  but  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  gold  had  been 
found  and  shared  between  them,  and 
that  Sir  Nicholas's  silence  as  to  the 
boy  Giulio's  real  history,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  falsifv  it  by  claiming  him 
as  the  child  who  had  been  bom  to 
himself  and  Isola,  had  been  purchased 
by  a  promise  from  de  Burgh  of  the 
hand  and  broad  manors  of  his  ward 
the  Lady  Glodice.  But  Miles  de 
Burgh  had  made  a  vow  in  his  cap- 
tivi^,  and,  with  a  faith  that  was 
better  than  wisdom,  he  kept  it  when 
he  afterwards  found  opportunity  to 
escape.  He  had  entered  upon  its 
performance,  it  might  be,  in  a 
numbler  spirit,  because  he  hoped, 
when  it  was  completed,  to  ksia 
tidings  of  his  lost  child.  His  last 
pilgrimage  was  to  St  Mary's  at 
Kivelsby,  before  he  was  free  to  claim 
his  own  again  at  Ladysmede.  But 
abready,  before  that  morning,  his 
vow  had  been  broken  in  the  letter, 
though  not  in  intention.  Seeking  to 
cross  at  ni^ht  where  he  thought  to 
find  the  olS  footbridge  by  the  mill- 
dam,  he  had  cried  out  almost  in- 
voluntarily for  help  to  a  figure  which 
he  saw  on  the  bank,  and  thus  had 
made  known  to  Picot  the  secret 
which  the  hunter  had  kept  so  well. 
So  long  as  any  hope  had  remained  of 
succour  from  Ely,  hard  as  the  trial 
was,  he  had  persevered  in  his  self- 
imposed  penance  of  silence ;  but  flesh 
ana  blooa  might  not  endure  to  see  the 
enemy  gain  a  footing  in  the  walls  of 
Rivelsby. 

'*  I  shall  have  to  crave  absolution 
of  your  holiness,"  said  he,  as  he  con- 
cluded his  tale  ;  "  such  penance  as 
Holy  Church  shall  enjoin  in  expia- 
tion  '' 

"Nay,  Miles  de  Burgh,"  replied 
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Longcbamp)  bnrriedly,  and  in  a  tone 
of  more  reverence  than  his  wont  — 
"  This  goes  beyond  mine  office,  I  think : 
in  snch  a  neied,  you  stand  abeolTea 
by  One  higher  than  L" 

*'  Heayen  has  been  already  mercifiil 
in  one  respect,  de  Bai:gh.  This  is  an 
hoar  for  thanksdving  rather  than 
for  nenance,**  said  AblM>t  Martin,  as 
Gicuio,  for  whom  he  had  sent,  ent^ed 
tiiieir  presence;^  led  by  Gladioe. 

There  was  bttle  need  for  the  abbot's 
farther  explanation.  Miles  de  Burgh 
knew  at  once  that  he  had  found  his 
son ;  and  Nature,  true  to  her  in- 
stincts, told  the  boy  that  it  was  not 
the  embrace  of  a  stranger. 

''I  have  other  matters  to  deal 
with  ere  supper-time— though  I  care 
not  how  soon  that  be,**  said  Long- 
ehamp,  in  reply  to  the  abbot's  oflferea 
hospitalities.  "  There  is  a  prisoner 
here,  m^  good  lord,  on  wnom,  in 
these  slippery  times,  I  would  see 
justice  done  while  daylight  serves 
us.  Where  have  ye  carried  him  P  ha 
asked,  turning  to  one  of  his  esquires. 

''He  waits  your  holiness's  plea- 
sure in  the  hall  below." 

"Will  it  please  you  to  give  us 
your  company,  my  lord  abbot  ?  You 
have  some  concern  with  him  as  well 
as  myself" 

Pale,  unhelmeted,  his  hands  fbt- 
tered  behind  his  back.  Sir  Nicholas 
le  Hardi  stood  there  before  the  in- 
dignant legate.  The  knight  was 
well  aware  that  he  had  litSe  indul- 

gence  to  expect  from  Longchamp,  if 
e  were  taken  in  arms  against  the 
abbot  He  was  already  too  deeply 
compromised  by  other  acts  of  his ; 
and  the  legate  did  not  use  to  spare 
when  once  he  was  in  the  mooa  to 
strike.  No  sooner  had  he  ascertain- 
ed that  the  legate  was  approaching 
in  person  with  a  strong  force,  than 
he  nad  galloped  off  alone  by  a  by- 
path that  led  in  the  direction  of 
the  bridge  at  Michamstede ;  but 
Ulph  the  miller  knew  him,  and  the 
bridge  had  been  already  occupied 
by  Longchamp*s  foresight,  and  a  price 
had  b^n  set  upon  his  head.  His 
capture  had  been  reported  while  the 
prelate  yet  stood  in  the  abbey  quad- 
rangle. 

Sullenly  bending  his  eyes,  now 
upon  his  jn^es  and  now  upon  the 
ground,  Le  Mardi  answered  no  word 
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to  Longchamp's  stem  questioning  or 
the  abbot's  more  temperate  expos- 
tulations. He  knew  it  would  be  of 
no  avail  He  was  detected,  and  he 
saw  in  every  line  of  the  l^ate's  fiM» 
the  history  of  his  guilt  wntten.  and 
his  doom.  The  forged  letters,  bear- 
ing the  king's  name,  which  were  to 
have  replaced  Longchamp  himself  in 
the  vice-nmdty  of  England  by  a  com- 
mission of  Pnnce  Joim's  own  nam- 
ing—  the  pretended  roval  rescript, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  had  exacted 
the  contributions  from  Rivelsby  and 
elsewhere— the  attempt  on  the  Lady 
GUdice's  perscm,  both  at  the  tower 
and  at  the  monastery — had  all  been 
traced  to  him.  Dubois  had  known 
more  of  his  master^s  secrets  than  even 
Sir  Nicholas  was  aware,  and  Wil- 
liam of  Ely  had  been  the  purchaser. 
It  did  not  even  need  the  abbot's  con- 
firmation, from  the  Qascon's  dying 
confession,  to  prove  Sir  Nicholas  a 
traitor  in  act,  and  an  assassin  in 
intention ;  for  the  legate  had  found 
Isola,  too,  at  Michamstede  (whoe 
she  had  taken  refuge  when  she  found 
her  husband  denounced  as  a  traitorX 
and  had  heard  her  story  from  her 
own  lips. 

He  stood  there,  suUen  and  speech- 
less, awaiting  the  doom  that  he  felt 
was  sure  to  come. 

For  a  few  moments  Longchamp 
preserved  an  ominous  silence  after 
the  long  catalogue  of  Le  Hardi's 
crimes  had  been  produced  against 
him.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
knight's  face,  but  Sir  Nicholas  would 
not  meet  his  glance.  At  last  the 
prelate  turned  to  the  knights  who 
stood  behind  him. 

"Is  all  ready?"  he  asked. 

He  was  answered  in  the  affinna- 
tive. 

"  Lead  him  forth."  He  rose  from 
his  seat  as  he  spoke,  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  Le  Mardi  broke  his  silence. 

"  Let  me  die  free."  he  sud,  fiercely ; 
"bid  them  unbind  my  hands,  lord 
legate,  for  the  honour  of  the  cross." 

"  Honour ! "  echoed  the  prelate  ; 
"  what  has  honour  to  do  with  thee  ? " 

Short  as  the  time  had  been,  to  the 
abbot's  horror,  there  was  a  tall  gib- 
bet already  er^^ted  close  without  the 
postern-gate.  They  led  the  traitor 
forth,  and  whUe  the  wall  was  crowded 
thick  with  knights  and  nobles^  they 
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placed  him  under  the  beam,  to  which 
a  lonff  halter  had  been  already  at- 
tached, and  a  groom  proceeded  to 
strike  the  spurs  from  his  heels. 

After  wmtt  seemed  some  vain  at- 
tempt at  intercession,  Abbot  Martin 
had  quitted  the  scene. 

"  Croquard !  where  is  Croquard )" 
said  LonjB;champ,  looking  round  for 
the  dwarf  who  usually  served  him  as 
executioner.  Whether  the  abbey 
cheer  had  beguiled  him — for  Cro- 
quard had  sensual  propensities--or 
whether  he  had  been  left  a  space 
b^iind  on  their  hurried  nuirch,  the 
dwarf  could  not  be  found. 

"  Have  ye  nerer  a  scullion  about 
your  house,"  said  Longchamp  to  one 
of  the  Benedictines,  "  that  will  serve 
this  noble  knight  for  his  last  apparel- 
ling ?  I  promised  him  this  service, 
I  CIO  remember  !  ** 

One  of  the  legate's  kniffhts  led 
forth  a  squalid  figure,  with  long  red 
hair,  from  which  a  pair  of  keen  ani- 
Bial  eyes  looked  out,  whom  he  had 
found  creeping  under  the  ruined 
wall,  actuated  probably  by  the  same 
curiosity  as  his  betters.  Cuthwin, 
still  a  pensioner  of  Rivelsby,  had  re- 
lapsed mto  something  like  his  natural 
self  during  the  siege— even  his  food 
had  been  dealt  out  but  ^Miringly  in 
those  days  of  scarcity. 

"  Lo  !  the  very  man  !  A  dainty 
page  indeed  !  Teach  him  his  worl^ 
some  of  ye,  and  despatch.** 

With  ready  luuids  the  Sason, 
who  showed  a  very  apt  intelligence 
as  to  the  duties  expected  of  him, 
made  fast  the  rope.  The  Crusader 
shuddered  with  a  new  horror,  when 
he  saw  the  malice  in  those  twinkling 
eyes  that  peered  into  his  own. 

Again,  when  all  was  ready,  and 
even  the  careless  jesters  in  the  crowd, 
to  whom  such  scenes  were  but  a 
passing  excitement,  were  hushed  into 
expectation  as  they  watched  Long- 
champ's  stem  face,  the  prelate  kept 
silence  for  a  space  before  he  spoke. 

''  Nicholas  le  Hardi,"  he  said  at 
last,  "four  hour  is  not  yet  come. 
I  promised  but  this  forenoon  to  a 
woman's  tears  and  prayers — and  for 
a  woman's  sake— a  life  which  other- 
wise I  had  not  spared  to  take,  if  I 
knew  I  were  to  stand  at  Heaven's 
bar  myself  to-morrow.  I  promised, 
fsUant  knights  and  gentlemen,"  he 
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continued,  turning  to  the  listeners, 
"blame me  those  that  choose— that 
i^  by  Mary's  grace,  I  reached  Riv- 
eliBby  in  time  to  save  my  kinswoman 
from  that  polluting  touch,  I  would, 
for  her  sake,  do  what  I  do  now. 
Gk),  Nicholas  le  Hardi— live!  live, 
shsoned  and  dishonoured ;  let  life  be 
your  punishment. — ^Tum  him  loose." 
Cuthwin  did  but  half  understand 
that  his  work  was  over,  and  still 
kept  his  grasp  fixed  tenaciously  on 
the  noose  round  Le  Hardi's  throat, 
from  which  he  had  to  be  driven  by 
force,  howling  like  some  baffled  beast 
of  prev,  whilst  others,  in  obedience 
to  tne  legate's  order,  cut  the  prisoner 
free.  The  crowd  made  way  for  him ; 
and  amidst  the  jeers  ana  mocking 
laughter  of  the  grooms  and  ruder  by- 
standers, and  muttered  curses  and 
§  lances  of  scorn  from  those  of  higher 
egree,  the  disj^raced  knight,  with 
features  in  which  a  hell  of  bitter 
passions  was  already  working,  hur- 
ried  forth  into  the  gathering  dark* 
ness. 

There  was  a  murmur^  half  of  ap- 
plause, half  of  disappomtment.  atf 
the  sentence.  The  legate  cared  for 
neither.  He  spoke  no  more  of  the 
criminal  whom  he  had  just  dismissed ; 
except  that  when  he  again  greeted 
Glaaice  in  the  abbot's  presence,  he 
said  to  her — "  Fair  kinswoman,  you 
have  cost  me  dear ! " 

Sad  and  hurried  was  the  repast 
which  the  besieged  of  Rivelsby 
spread  that  evening  for  their  deliver- 
ers. Joy  and  gratitude  had  enough 
of  sorrow  there  to  temper  them. 
Hiere  was  no  need  of  the  warning 
skeleton  at  that  banquet;  gallant 
friends  and  brethren,  who  should 
have  shared  the  jojr  of  rescue  and 
safety,  lay  yet  unburied  round  them. 
Already  the  superior  had  issued 
orders  for  a  solemn  litany  at  mid- 
night, when  prayer  and  incense 
should  rise  to  heaven — not  unac- 
cepted, if  it  was  the  sa(^fice  of  pious 
and  loving  hearts— for  those  who 
had  died  m  their  defence.  Not  the 
humblest  mercenary  but  should  be 
remembered  by  name  in  the  fateful 
devotions  of  those  whom  ne  had 
served  at  Rivelsby.  It  was  with 
these,  rather  than  with  the  living 
who  sat  at  table  round  him,  that 
Abbot  Martin's  thoughts  were  busy : 
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he  was  very  silent  and  still,  now  that 
the  first  emotions  of  joy  were  over. 
GladicOy  though  she  could  not  refuse 
the  presence  which  her  princely  kins- 
man, with  a  playful  courtesy,  almost 
insisted  on  as  the  reward  of  his  exer- 
tions in  her  cause,  had  little  heart  to 
reply  either  to  jest  or  compliment ; 
at  the  lightest  question  her  e^es 
filled  with  tears.  The  spirit  which 
had  borne  up  through  all  the  perils 
of  those  last  days,  sank  now  under 
the  consciousness  of  safety.  Even 
the  legate  himself^  after  a  while,  be- 
came thoughtful.  Though  he  ate 
and  drank  like  one  who  had  ridden 
hard  and  fasted  long,  there  was  a 
deep  shadow  on  that  bold  front 
which  was  not  often  seen  there. 
Save  that  he  swore  an  oath  scarce 
seemlv  on  a  churchman's  lipNS,  when 
the  abbot  told  him  how  his  name 
had  been  made  use  of  to  decoy  their 
fair  guest  from  her  sanctuary,  he 
showed  that  evening  little  of  his 
usual  buoyant  spirit  and  fiery  tem- 
per. 

''  That  minds  me,**  said  the  abbot, 
as  the^  spoke  of  the  Gascon  esqnire*s 
share  in  this  last  outrage,  '*  that  I 
have  a  token  here  which  the  unhappy 
man  we  speak  of,  in  his  last  hour, 
charged  me  to  deliver  to  your  holi- 
ness. 

He  produced,  as  he  spoke,  a  small 
gold  piece,  which  appeared  to  be 
bent  and  disfigured. 

Longchamp  examined  it  with  some 
curiosity. 

"The  Gascon  Dubois  gave  you 
this,  you  say  f  *• 

"  Even  so,"  replied  the  abbot ;  "  I 
received  his  confession  personally, 
and  shrived  him  by  his  own  desire. 
I  may  not  sav,  continued  the 
churchman,  with  something  like  a 
shudder,  "  that  I  found  him  so  much 
of  a  penitent  as  I  might  have  de- 
sired. He  had  a  belt  fairly  filled 
with  coin,  which  he  gave  me  freely 
enough,  to  bestow  in  charity  on  the 
poor ;  out  this  piece  he  held  long 
and  fingered  in  strange  fashion,  while 
I  urgeahim,  in  such  poor  words  as  I 
had,  to  make  Heaven  an  offering  of 
greater  worth— to  die  in  peace  with 
all  men ;  for  he  had  sp<^en  bitter 
words  to  the  last  against  this  Sir 
Nicholas,  and  against  vour  holiness, 
under  your  favour.    At  last  he  put 
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it  into  my  hands  :  'I  give  you  this, 
father,*  he  said  ;  '  it  is  the  last  thing 
that  I  had  thought  to  part  with ;  but  I 
have  no  use  for  it  now  ;  tell  the  lord 
legate  I  am  ^one  where  all  debts  are 
paid.  Tell  him,*  he  said  (I  mind  his 
Droken  words) — *  tell  him  he  taunted 
me,  and  I  had  sworn  to  have  his  life ; 
but  had  I  found  such  an  one  for  my 
master,  I  had  done  him  true  ser^ 
vice."* 

"  Ha  !  **  said  the  legate, "  the  mis- 
creant had  his  form  of  conscience, 
then  1  Most  of  us  have,  abbot ;  but, 
b^  my  fiuth,  it  is  haid  enough  to 
discover  it  in  some  men.  Oertes,  it 
is  a  gift  of  very  diverse  quality. 
Here  do  I  loth  and  scorn  the 
knave  whose  treacherous  services  I 
have  bought ;  I  boast  myself  that 
my  own  hands  are  clean ;  I  would 
not  stir  a  hair's-breadth,  if  I  know 
myself,  from  what  I  hold  to  be  right 
and  justice,  for  all  the  gold  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  yet,  without  scruple,  I 
proffer  to  others  that  which  I  abhor 
as  poison  for  myself  1  Resolve  us 
now.  good  lord  abbot --what  u 
trutn— or  honour  1  ** 

If  Abbot  Martin  knew,  it  existed 
in  his  mind  as  an  instinct,  not  as  a 
definition.  He  was  no  casuist ;  and 
his  only  reply  to  the  legate's  question 
was  a  look  of  puzzled  distress. 

"Your  holiness  will  honour  our 
poor  house  to-night  1**  said  the  abbot 
to  his  noble  guest  as  he  rose  to  take 
his  leave ;  "we  are  but  in  sorrow- 
fnl  case,  yet  we  will  make  shift  to 
lodge  at  least  some  portion  of  your 
company.** 

"Ko,  mv  good  abbot.**  said  the 
legate—"  I  must  hasten  back  again. 
The  snake  is  scotched,  not  kuled. 
For  aught  I  know,  this  may  be  my 
last  hour  of  power,  and  my  last  act 
of  grace.  Tne  England  that  I  love 
is  jealous  of  me.  ^ing  Richard  is 
far  away.  To-day  I  am  England*s 
viceroy  —  and  by  heaven,  some  shall 
feel  it ! — to-morrow  I  may  be  a  land- 
less exile.  Fare  you  well,  Abbot 
Martin — farewell,  for  the  present, 
Waryn  —  braver  and  truer  nearts  1 
shall  hardly  find  1  With  such  a  stout 
friend  once  more  at  Ladysmede,  you 
shall  hardly  suffer  loss  here  at  St 
Mary*s,  come  what  will— for  all  of 
us,  te  bon  temps  viendrar 

"Your  hotine6s*8  pardon,**    said 
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Waryn,  quietly— "our  roads  hence 
lie  together." 

"What!"  said  the  legate,  with 
his  heartiest  smile  — "  you  leave  our 
good  Mends  here  so  soon !  Nay, 
nay,  young  friend,  I  will  not  tax  your 
loyalty  so  hard.  You  will  scarce 
find  the  world  of  men — or  of  women 
— ungrateful  Not  yet — you  have 
not  served  them  so  long.  No,  Waryn 
— my  lord  abbot  cannot  spare  his 
son.  And  are  there  no  brient  eyes" 
— he  added  in  a  pretended  whisper 
that  was  only  the  more  audible,  as 
he  sought  to  catch  his  kinswoman's 
averted  face — "that  could  chain  you 
here  even  for  a  day  ? " 

"I  have  nothing  that  binds  me 
here,**  replied  Foliot,  colouring,  and 
avoiding  Longchamp's  questioning 
eye—"  nothing.  You  will  not  re- 
fuse me,  mv  lord,  to  be  of  your 
company.  I  h a ve  served  you  in  your 
prosperity — have  had  more  honour 
at  your  hands  than  my  deserts— if 
times  should  change,  you  will  not 
think  so  meanly  of  me  as  to  bid  me 
leave  you  now  r* 

"No,"  said  Longchamp,  looking 
from  him  to  Gladice  with  a  puzzled 
expression,  but  speaking  witn  some 
tremor  in  his  voice — "No,  be  it  so; 
for  the  present,  our  fortunes  lie  to- 
gether. But  courage  !  U  bon  temps 
viendra!^       

That  night,  as  Giulio  afterwards 
remember^,  whilst  he  lay  half-asleep 
after  the  terrors  of  that  eventful  day, 
a  figure  had  stooped  over  him,  and 
hot  lips  had  pressed  his  forehead. 
If  it  was  Qiacomo,  as  he  thought^t 
was  the  Italian's  last  farewell.    He 
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was  seen  never  again  in  England,  and 
was  believed  to  have  entered  a  house 
of  strict  recluses  in  his  own  country. 
It  was  said  that  Abbot  Martin  knew 
his  after  history  ;  if  he  did,  he  kept 
the  secret  faithfully. 
For  many  years  afterwards,  a  crip- 

Eled  and  broken  man,  in  the  lay 
abit  of  the  Benedictines,  might  bie 
seen  slowly  and  painfully  traversing 
the  cloisters  with  the  help  of  his 
staff,  or  sunning  himself,  in  summer, 
on  the  stone  bencheson  the  river- walk 
that  looked  towards  Ladysmede.  A 
settled  gloom  was  on  his  brow — the 
uncharitable  among  the  brotherhood 
called  it  sullenness— the  gentler  said 
it  was  remorse.  He  conversed  with 
few,  and  was  sadly  irregular  in  his 
devotions ;  but  he  spent  many  hours 
in  Abbot  Martin's  chamber,  and 
the  superior  ever  treated  him  with 
kindness  and  respect  Within  those 
quiet  walls,  where  they  who  entered 
left  even  the  names  that  they  had 
borne  in  the  world  behind  them,  it 
was  soon  scarcely  remembered  that 
Brother  Wilfred  had  been  Sir  God- 
frey de  Burgh. 

There  is  no  record  that  the  Lady 
Gladice  ever  took  the  veil.  The 
chronicles  of  Ladysmede  and  Rivels- 
by  henceforth  are  few  and  scanty. 
But  Sir  Jules  de  Burgh  of  Ladysmede 
will  be  found  to  have  married  a 
Gladys  Foliot ;  and  while  the  antiqua- 
rian spells  their  names  out  from  the 
old  Lombardic  characters,  the  reader 
of  our  tale  may  rejoice,  like  us,  to 
think  he  lights  upon  a  hint  of  the 
future  fortunes  of  "The  Luck  of 
Ladysmede." 
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THB  "foreign  connection"  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BULL. 


It  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence 
in  the  mercantile  world,  daring  a 
period  of  general  commercial  pros- 
perity, and  when  no  monetary  crisis 
can  be  alleged  to  account  for  the 
catastrophe,  that  an  old-established 
and  highly  respected  house,  doin^g 
business  upon  a  scale  which  places  it 
foremost  in  the  rank  of  the  great 
firms  in  this  country — with  a  vast 
connection,  unlimited  credit,  a  sta- 
bility based  upon  the  traditions  of 
years,  and  a  reputation  which  has 
never  been  impugned— should  sud- 
denly fail,  and  we  are  startled  to 
read  in  the  Times  that  the  fabric 
which  had  been  reared  and  sustained 
by  a  combination  of  caution,  indus- 
try, and  enterprise,  has  come  to  the 
ground  with  a  crash,  and  buried  in 
its  ruins  a  host  of  unsuspecting  vic- 
tims. If  we  examine  into  the  cause 
of  the  disaster,  we  may  usually  trace 
it  either  to  the  rashness  or  the  inca- 
pacity of  those  partners  who  were 
intrusted  with  tne  management  of 
the  concern.  Probably  they  had 
been  induced,  by  some  specious  ad- 
venturer, to  embark  largely  in  specu- 
lations in  which  he  hm  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  but 
which  were  altogether  out  of  the  line 
of  their  ordinary  business ;  dazzled 
hj  the  prospect  of  enormous  but 
visionary  profits,  and  so  little  skilled 
in  human  nature  as  to  be  unable  to 
detect  the  true  character  of  him  in 
whom  they  place  an  implicit  con- 
fidence, thej;  have  swallowed  with 
simple  gullibility  the  bait  with  which 
he  dexterously  allured  them  to  their 
own  destruction.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  the  sleeping  partners 
should  have  intrusted  the  business 
to  such  incompetent  hands ;  but,  by 
the  original  constitution  of  the  firm, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  its  man- 
agement necessanly  devolves  upon 
those  members  of  it  who  were  dis- 
tinguished either  by  reckless  impru- 
dence, crotchety  and  impracticable 
obstinacy,  or  imbecile  credulity.  It 
does,  indeed,  not  unfi-equently  occur 


in  these  cases,  that  one  or  two  of  the 
active  partners  will  tell  you  after- 
wards that  they  had  never  been 
taken  in  by  the  impostor  in  whose 
plausible  schemes  they  so  eagerly 
loined— that  they  only  pretended  to 
believe  in  him  for  their  own  pur- 
poses— and  now  and  then  they  aoso- 
lutely  venture  to  all^e  motives  of 

Sure  philanthropy.  They  will  en- 
eavour  to  defend  the  imprudence  of 
the  speculation  by  denying  altogether 
that  it  ever  haa>  for  its  object  the 
realisation  of  capital  Their  mis- 
fortunes are  attributed  to  a  good- 
natured  endeavour  to  help  another 
house  out  of  difficulties  in  which  it 
had  become  involved ;  and  they  con- 
sidered themselves  justified  m  co- 
operating for  this  purpose  with  one 
whom  they  knew  to  be  thoroughly 
dishonest,  and  to  have  private  ob- 
jects of  his  own  to  serve  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  interests  of  their 
own  house.  Whether  this  plea 
will  be  held  valid  by  the  wretcned 
victims  of  so  much  disinterested 
philanthropy,  is  questionable ;  it  is 
just  possible  that  they  may  consider 
that  the  first  duty  of  those  who  had 
important  interests  confided  to  their 
charge  was  to  protect  them,  and  un- 
der no  circumstances  to  combine 
with  men  notoriously  bankrupt  alike 
in  character  and  resources  for  the 
accomplishment  of  an  object,  even 
although  it  might  in  their  opinion 
be  desirable  in  the  abstract  It  is 
always  disagreeable  to  be  personal 
in  Eluding  to  topics  of  so  painful  a 
nature,  but  there  are  occasions  upon 
which  any  feeling  of  delicacy  should 
give  way  to  graver  considerations, 
and  if  by  timely  warnings  these  la- 
mentable catastrophes  can  be  avoided, 
no  person  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  the  crisis  should  hesitate  to  give 
them.  Any  one  conversant  with  the 
principles  upon  which  the  well-known 
nouse  of  Bull  is  at  this  moment  en- 
deavouring to  keep  up  its  "  forei^ 
connection,**  must  feel  anxious  for  its 
stability,  and  painfully  conscious  that 
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the  present  manafien  are  pnTBuin^  a 
ooorse  which  ia  lilely,  if  persLsted  in, 
eerioosly  to  damage  the  reputation 
and  embarrass  the  affairs  of  that  old 
and  hitherto  eminently  sacoes^fol 
establiahment 

There  is  a  good  old  maxim,  not 
Tery  much  attended  to,  bat  very 
wioely  applicable/---that  charity  be- 
^ns  at  home.  The  '*  Borrioboola 
uha"  tendency,  whether  developed 
in  families,  firms,  or  governments,  is 
decidedly  to  be  deprecated ;  let  us 
dam  the  clothes  of  our  ragged  chil- 
dren before  we  s^d  flannel  waist- 
coats to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa ; 
let  us  pay  our  debts  before  we  ami- 
ably enter  into  mercantile  engage- 
ments involving  large  advances  on 
no  security  to  iMinkrapt  houses,  and 
reform  the  abuses  of  our  own  ad- 
mimstrative  system  before  we  devote 
our  money  and  our  enei]gies  to  the 
introduction  of  free  institutions  in- 
to Italy ;  at  all  events,  if  we  are 
bent  upon  clothing  negroes  in  warm 
comfortable  flannel,  when  our  own 
families  are  half-naked,  don*t  let  us 
employ  slave-dealers.  If  we  must 
effect  unprofitable  commercial  trans- 
actions, don't  let  us  willin^y  select  a 
swindler  as  the  contracting  party  on 
the  other  side ;  and  if  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  happiness  that  Italv 
should  be  libeiated  from  the  thral- 
dom of  one  despot,  don*t  let  us  trust 
her  destinies  in  the  hands  of  another. 

One  would  suppose  that  these  were 
propositions  so  self-evident,  that  the 
very  suggestion  of  them  might  be 
considered  an  insult  or  impertinence. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of 
such  being  the  case.  They  will  no 
doubt  present  themselves  to  those  for 
whom  they  are  intended  with  all  the 
charm  of  novelty,  and  may  perhaps 
be  of  some  little  service.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  the  education 
and  training  of  our  statesmen  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  of  a  nature  that  totally 
disqualifies  them  for  a  certain  class 
of  responsibilities  which  thejr  are  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  exercise.  Elo- 
quent in  oratory,  subtle  in  debate, 
accomplished  in  scholastic  acauire- 
ments,  deeply  versed  in  political  eco- 
nomy, and  well  acquainted  with  '*  the 
ways  of  the  House,"  they  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  much 
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of  the  ways  of  the  world.  Composed 
for  the  most  part  of  men  of  the  same 
class,  they  have  gone  through  an 
identical  educational  process  and 
parliamentary  training.  Hieir  world 
has  been  a  public  school,  a  university, 
and  a  very  minute  section  of  the 
population  of  London ;  their  experi- 
ence of  human  nature  limited  to  a 
class  where  a  certain  standard  of  con- 
ventional morality,  a  recoj^sed  code 
of  honour,  and  forms  of  etiquette, 
obtain,  and  by  these  they  suppose 
that  societies  all  over  the  world  are 
governed.  There  is  probably  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Cabinet  who 
coiHd  play  a  imme  of  *•  poker"  or 
cook  a  chop.  How  many  are  there 
to  whom  a  mercantile  company 
would  intrust  the  ne^tiation  of  a 
delicate  transaction  in  a  railway 
or  steam  company  with  our  Trans- 
atlantic cousins?  Knowing  the  West 
End  of  London  is  not  knowing  the 
world;  this  knowledge  is  acquired 
not  merely  by  visiting  other  conn- 
tries  as  a  traveller,  but  by  mixing 
in  a  great  variety  of  different  grades 
in  the  society  of  one's  own.  A  man 
who  takes  a  plunge  and  gets  to  the 
bottom  may  perhaps  stick  his  head 
in  the  mud.  and  come  up  very  dirty 
and  out  of  breath,  but  be  has  learnt 
something  b^  his  dive,  which  may  be 
of  use  to  him  ever  aiter.  There  is 
rather  a  good  specimen  of  this  de- 
scription of  person  just  now  occupying 
an  exalted  praitionin  a  neighbouring 
country.  His  is  the  morality  of  a 
class  with  whom,  in  all  probability, 
our  statesmen  have  not  mixed.  For  in- 
stance, it  maybe  assumed  that  much 
association  with  conspirators  and  car- 
bonari in  early  youtiij  is  calculated 
to  engender  peculiar  views  upon  the 
subject  of  homicide,  under  circum- 
stances which  we,  with  our  bigoted 
notioDs,  do  not  consider  altogether 
justifiable.  The  "Morals  of  Mayfair" 
may  not  be  much  to  boast  of,  but 
they  are  in  some  respects  of  a  higher 
tone  than  those  of  Leicester  Square ; 
and  if  it  were  possible  for  our  Minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affairs  to  plunge  into 
the  Foreign  Society  of  that  district 
for  a  short  time,  they  would  in  all 
probabUity  acquire  information  and 
experience  which  would  be  useful 
to  them  in  their  diplomatic  inter- 
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course  with  those  who   at  fonner 

Seiiods  may  have  found  temporary 
ome  in  those  purlieus. 
Unfortunately  this  ignorance  of  the 
world  is  not  confined  to  the  highest 
functionaries  at  home.  Those  emis- 
saries upon  whom  they  depend  for 
their  information  from  foreign  capi- 
tals, are  seldom  cognisant  of  the  poli- 
tical views  of  any  other  section  of 
society  than  the  limited  one  in  which 
they  move  officially,  and  which  is 
therefore  the  very  last  to  which  any 
one  would  resort  who  was  desirous  of 
arriving  at  the  public  opinion  of  the 
masses  upon  important  questions  of 
home  or  foreign  policy.  It  is  only  due 
to  the  members  of  our  diplomatic  ser- 
vice to  say  that  they  are,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  men  possessing  considerable 
ability  and  intelligence — of  cultivated 
minds  and  refined  tastes ;  but  if  they 
would  occasionally  manifest  a  little 
more  enterprise  and  vigour  in  the 
exploration  of  the  public  mind,  and, 
descending  from  their  official  stilts,  de- 
vote themselves  to  what  is  really  the 
most  interesting  {mrt  of  their  profes- 
sion, our  Government  at  home  would 
not  be  so  grievously  misinformed  up- 
on points  on  which  the  national  po- 
licy often  turns.  It  would  be  well 
to  impress  upon  those  young  gentle- 
men who  are  scattered  broad-cast 
over  the  Continent  as  attach^  that 
their  success  in  their  profession  will 
depend,  not  so  much  upon  their  pre- 
serving a  frisid  official  dignity,  the 
manners  and  habits  of  their  ancestors, 
a  contempt  for  evenrthing  un-English, 
and  an  attitude  of  lofty  isolation,  as 
upon  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  the 
information  they  can  acquire  in  the 
countries  to  wnich  they  have  been 
sent^  upon  all  matters  social,  political, 
statistical,  reli^ous,  moral,  or  the 
reverse ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  a  thorougn  exploration 
of  society  from  its  cream  to  its  dr^ 
It  is  more  creditable  to  our  intelli- 
gence to  be  called  '*  perfide  Albion  " 
than  ^*  stnpide  Albion.**  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  called 
either. 

We  have  been  led  into  the  fore- 
going train  of  reflections  by  a  con- 
sideration more  especially  of  the 
present  state  of  our  relations  with 


France.  We  should  have  supposed 
that  it  did  not  require  any  very  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature, 
or  any  philosophical  analysis  of  the 
motives  by  which  it  is  usually  in- 
fluenced, to  enable  us  to  appre-  . 
ciate  the  character  and  fathom 
the  designs  of  the  only  individual 
in  Europe  who  occupies  a  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  this  country 
which  renders  it  of  vital  importance 
that  we  should  not  remain  in  the 
dark  upon  these  essential  pointa  It 
is  not  our  purpose  here  to  follow  in 
detail  the  checkered  and  extraor- 
dinary career  of  our  Imperial  ally. 
His  public  acts  are  well  luiown ;  and 
it  is  not  permitted  us  to  pry  into  his 

Erivate  history,  though  it  is  to  be 
oped  that  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  transact  important  affiairs  of  state 
with  him  have  made  this  their 
careful  studv.  It  is  at  home  that 
a  man's  real  character,  whether  for 
good  or  bad,  reveals  itself  to  the 
attentive  observer,  and  it  is  by  a 
shrewd  and  ti^rpetnal  examination 
of  his  inner  life,  present  and  past, 
that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
those  secret  springs  which,  though 
concealed  from  the  superficial  eye, 
are  in  truth  the  impulses  which 
govern  his  every  act  in  the  greatest 
interests  of  life;  and  which  afford  us 
the  safest  clue  by  which  to  unravel 
the  tangled  mesh  of  a  subtle  and 
involved  policy. 

We  do  not  mean  that  our  diplo- 
matists are  to  play  the  part  of  spies, 
though  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  a 
certam  amount  of  secret  -  service 
money  is  spent  upon  agents  of  this 
descnption ;  but  all  information,  from 
whatever  sources  it  may  have  been 
gained,  should  be  critically  examined, 
test^  as  to  its  value,  and  put  by  for 
future  use. 

The  importance  of  this  description 
of  knowledge  to  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment of  a  country  like  England, 
governed  upon  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, in  its  relations  to  despotic 
powers,  is  obvious.  The  peculiar 
form  of  our  government  necessarily 

§  laces  us  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
ealing  with  absolute  monarchs.  It 
is  impossible  for  this  country  to 
carry  out  a  really  great  European 
policy,  simply  because  there  are  two 
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conditions  essential  to  its  ultimate 
success,  which  from  the  constitution 
of  our  government  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. One  is,  that  those  who  ini- 
tiate it  should  remain  in  office  to 
carry  it  through ;  and  the  other,  that 
absolute  secresy  should  be  preserved 
during  the  earlier  staj^es  of  its  de- 
velopment It  is  manifest,  that  with 
cabinets  constantly  changing,  and 
alwavs  averse  to  adoptinfi;  the  views 
of  their  predecessors,  the  first  of 
these  conaitions  can  never  be  real- 
ised ;  while  with  two  houses  of  Par- 
liament perpetually  asking  for  infor- 
mation, and  calling  for  papers,  any 
attempt  at  secresy  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  then,  that  the  members  of  our  Gk>- 
▼emment,  with  whom  retention  of 
office  is  naturally  the  first  con^der- 
ation,  should  adapt  their  foreini 
policy  to  the  pubhc  opinion  of  the 
day,  which  is  called  upon  to  ap- 

Sroye  or  condemn  it,  but  whicn, 
enied  all  authentic  sources  of  secret 
information,  is  clearly  disqualified 
from  doing  either. 

The  effect  is,  that  canvassed  in  Par- 
liament, commented  on  in  the  press, 
and  constantly  changing,  the  Foreign 
policy  of  Great  Britain  is  generally 
shallow  and  always  transparent.  The 
Foreign  policy  of  a  country  governed 
by  an  autocrat,  with  vast  resources 
at  his  command,  and  accountable  to 
no  one,  is  very  different,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  individual  so  situated  be 
a  man  of  talent,  not  to  say  j^enius. 
If  he  is  fired  with  that  desire  for  ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement,  which  among 
those  who  have  wielded  absolute 
power  has  ever  been  considered  a 
loftier  object  of  ambition  than  the 
development  of  the  moral  or  material 
resources  of  their  empires,  he  may  go 
secretly  and  skilfully  to  work,  and 
dig  trenches  and  lay  trains  beneath 
surrounding  countries  unquestioned 
and  unsuspected,  until,  perhaps,  on 
some  auspicious  new-year*s  day  he 
flings  the  spark  with  fatal  precision 
into  a  mine  that  blows  up  an  empire. 
It  is  evident  that  autocrats  should 
be  objects  of  especial  interest  to  con- 
stitutional governments.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  play  a  game  of  ecarte  with 
a  man  who  sees  into  your  hand  as 
well  as  his  own,  and  a  code  of  telegra- 
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phic  signals  established  with  a  friend 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room  may, 
under  these  adverse  circumstances,  be 
excused. 

There  is  a  moral  arising  out  of  all 
this  which  should  not  be  lost  sight 
o^  to  wit,  that  it  is  quite  trouble 
enough  to  play  one's  own  game,  with- 
out offering  to  help  other  people  to 
play  theirs.  In  other  words,  the 
only  duty  of  a  British  statesman  is 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  his 
country.  The  freedom  which  should 
be  dearest  to  him  should  be  British 
freedom.  The  only  liberties  for 
which  be  should  feel  active  sympathy 
should  be  the  liberties  of  his  com- 
patriots. The  notion  of  freedom  is 
an  abstraction,  it  is  only  as  applied 
to  different  countries  that  it  be^mes 
real.  For  instance,  there  is  the  free- 
dom of  the  United  States,  in  which  a 
man  is  free  to  use  his  revolver ;  there 
is  not  much  sympathy  felt  in  this 
country  for  that  description  of  free- 
dom. And  there  is  the  freedom  of 
the  Central  American  Republics,  in 
which  any  man  is  free  to  rebel  against 
the  constituted  authority,  and  seize 
bv  force  of  arms  the  presidential 
chair :  that  development  of  the  prin- 
ciple nas  not  received  any  warm  sym- 
pathies from  this  country.  But  the 
notion  of  freedom  in  Italy  kindles 
a  fire  of  sympathetic  enthusiasm 
amongst  us,  because  we  have  a  very 
faint  notion  of  what  Italian  freedom 
is  going  to  be  like,  and  we  have  fallen 
in  love  with  the  abstraction.  No  man 
whose  experience  of  life  has  taught 
him  the  value  of  self-control  ever  acts 
from  impulse ;  in  a  nation  it  is  folly. 

Posterity  will  look  back  on  this 
episode  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
wonder  what  motives  could  have 
prompted  it  The  delusion  will  be 
past  then;  we  shall  be  paying  the 
penalty  of  having  engagea  in  a  diplo- 
matic game  with  a  partner  who  nad 
previously  blindfolded  us,  and  with 
a  deliberate  foreknowledge  that, 
though  he  might,  under  no  circum- 
stances could  we,  share  in  the  win- 
nings. 

It  is  singular  that  the  class  of  poli- 
ticians who  have  ever  been  loudest 
in  their  outci;y  for  a  poli^  of  non- 
interference m  foreign  affairs  are 
those  who  are  now  espousing  most 
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warmly  the  cause  of  the  Italians;  just 
as,  with  a  like  inconsisteiicy,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  membera  of  the 
Peace  party  has  recently  succeeded 
in  committing  this  country  more  en- 
tirely to  the  aggressive  policy  of  the 
most  warlike  monarch  in  Europe. 
The  onlj  occasions  upon  which  we 
should  mterfere  in  European  quar- 
rels are  when  our  own  interests  are 
either  directly  or  indirectly  affected. 
At  the  present  juncture  there  is  only 
one  man  by  whom  these  interests 
can  be  seriously  menaced ;  the  go- 
vernment have  acknowledged,  and 
do  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  case. 
Upon  that  assumption  they  are  levy- 
ing taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  lite, 
for  the  erection  of  defences,  to  pro- 
tect our  shores  against  invasion; 
while,  with  a  strange  fatuity,  they 
are  removing  taxes  upon  luxuries,  in 
order  to  support  the  home  policy 
and  stren^hen  the  hands  of  the  in- 
vader. No  man  or  nation  can  ever 
adopt  a  false  position  with  impunity. 
Like  a  house  ouilt  upon  the  sand,  a 
policy  based  upon  bad  logic  and 
glaring  inconsiB!;encies  will  fall  by 
reason  of  the  rottenness  of  the  foim- 
dation. 

Either  our  ally  is  to  be  trusted,  in 
which  case  the  present  enormous 
expenditure  upon  the  national  de- 
fences is  a  disgraceful  waste  of  public 
money ;  or  else  he  is  to  be  feared,  in 
which  case,  to  sacrifice  revenue  in 
order  to  supply  him  with  coal  and 
iron,  to  be  used  against  us  when  his 
preparations  are  completed,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  to  allow  him  to  lean 
upon  the  prestige  and  moral  in- 
fluence of  England  for  assistance,  is 
suicidal 

You  don't  first  bar  your  door  be- 
cause you  suspect  a  man  to  be  a 
burs^lar,  and  then  lend  him  money 
to  buy  crowbars  with,  because  he 
may  m  an  honest  man.  So  it  is  by 
no  means  a  kind  act  if  you  are  afraid 
to  admit  a  man  into  your  own  house, 
to  send  him  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  a  Mend.  We  doubt 
whether,  by  helping  to  double  the 
French  army  in  Italy,  we  shall,  in 
the  long  run,  incur  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude from  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. Nor  is  it  evident  how  our  own 
position  in  the  Mediterranean  is  to 
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be  improved  by  such  a  contingency. 
Yet  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  perceive 
that  the  result  of  the  present  policy 
of  France  in  that  quarter  must  be 
not  merely  to  insure  ner  a  permanent 
dominant  influence  in  Italy,  but  to 
enable  her  to  support  that  influence 
by  a  material  force  at  pleasure.  It 
is  only  due  to  that  extreme  section 
of  pohtidans  whose  sympathies  with 
the  cause  of  liberty,  love  of  free- 
trade,  and  hatred  of  war,  lead  them 
to  select  and  cherish  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  as  a  valuable  and  con- 
genial ally,  to  say,  that  they  are  so 
far  true  to  their  convictions  in  his 
favour,  as  to  deprecate  all  measures 
of  national  defence,  or  volunteer 
movements,  as  manifesting  an  insult- 
ing distrust  of  this  libend  monarch, 
emightened  political  economist,  and 
peace-loving  Gommander-in- chief : 
and  they  seem  so  far  to  have  infected 
with  this  view  the  Cabinet  Minister 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  conversant 
with  the  real  fact  of  the  case^hat, 
in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr  King- 
lake,  relative  to  the  naval  and  mifi- 
tary  preparations  in  France,  he 
said,  ^Hhat,  as  for  the  statement  of 
the  600,000  men  being  in  readiness 
to  tiUce  the  field  in  the  spring,  there 
was  nothing  to  corroborate  it ;"  and 
this  in  the  very  face  of  a  speech  by 
the  Emperor  to  the  French  Chamber 
in  1857,  in  which  he  openly  says, 
*' according  to  the  system  which  I 
have  adopted,  and  to  which  I  attach 
great  importance,  about  two- thirds 
of  these  conscripts  will  remain  but 
two  years  in  the  ranks,  and  will 
then  form  a  reserve  which  will 
furnish  to  the  coimtry,  at  the  first 
appearance  of  danger,  an  army  of 
more  than  600,000  exerdaed  men  T 
Lord  John  Russell  then  goes  on  to 
account  for  those  still  more  for- 
midable indications  presented  by 
the  French  dockyaixls  and  arsenals 
at  the  present  moment,  by  the 
comforting  doctrine  that  ^*  France 
has  endeavoured  to  be  strong  at 
sea,  not  with  a  view  to  any  rivalry, 
but  from  a  belief  that  she  ought 
to  maintain  her  ancient  diaracter. 
I  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  her 
naval  preparations  ought  to  be  mat- 
ter of  jealousy  to  us.  While  France 
determines  to  make  herself  strong  at 
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sea,  we  like  to  have  a  BtroD^  navy 
also.  I. do  not  think  there  is  any 
reason  why  the  two  nations  should 
have  any  dispute  with  each  other.** 

There  is  a  charming  naivete  about 
this  reply  of  our  Foreign  Minister, 
which  would  almost  tempt  one  to 
belieye  (did  we  not  know  that  this 
honour  belongs  to  our  most  celebrat- 
ed political  economist),  that  he  was 
the  Englishman  whose  conversation 
with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  up- 
on his  warlike  preparations  evinced 
"an  equal  simplicity.  If  four  Liver- 
pool merchants  are  equal  in  shrewd- 
ness to  one  Manchester  cotton-spin- 
ner, it  would  be  interesting  to  calcu- 
late how  many  of  this  acute  dass  of 
our  society  it  would  take  to  make 
one  tolerably  wide-awake  foreign 
Minister. 

Does  Lord  John  Russell  actually 
believe  that  the  enormous  naval  pre- 
parations now  in  progress  in  France 
are  absolutely  objectless ;  or  is  he  as 
ignorant  of  their  existence  as  our 
Manchester  diplomatist,  when  he 
had  no  reply  to  make  to  the  denial 
of  "  the  Frenchman,**  that  any  such 
maritime  armaments  were  in  pro- 
gress? Perhaps  a  few  facts,  which  we 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  when 
in  Paris  a  week  ago,  may  be  new  to 
the  Foreign  Office.  In  addition  to 
a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling,  by 
which  the  budget  of  the  French  ma- 
rine for  1859  exceeds  that  of  1854, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  four 
millions  sterling  last  year  appro- 
priated to  the  marine  department, 
making  altogether  the  estimates  for 
the  year  equal  to  ten  millions  ster- 
ling. The  sum  expended  by  this 
country,  in  the  same  department,  was 
thirteen  millions :  taking  our  supe- 
rior maladministration  into  account, 
on  the  one  band,  and  the  sums  ap- 
plied by  the  French  (Government  to 
naval  purposes,  which  do  not  appear 
in  their  puolic  accounts,  and  have  not 
therefore  been  included,  on  the  other, 
there  is  no  great  difference  between 
the  naval  expenditure  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. With  an  enormous  colonial  and 
Indian  empire  to  defend,  and  a  stand- 
ing army  which  does  not  exceed  one- 
sixth  of  that  which  the  Emperor  has 
at  his  disposal,  we  can  scarcely  re- 
gard with  complacency  the  formation 
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of  a  navy  equal  to  our  own.  In  the 
conversation  already  alluded  to, ''  the 
Frenchman"  stated,  with  reference 
to  the  increase  in  the  fleet,  that  there 
were  only  twenty-seven  vessels  of  the 
line  and  fifteen  nigates  in  the  French 
navy.  The  numb^  actually  are  thir- 
ty-two vessels  of  the  line  and  twenty- 
five  frii^tes;  but  it  is  not  to  tms 
descrii^on  of  craft  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  naval  department  in 
France  has  been  specially  directed, 
Vaiseeaux  blindees,  or  iron  gunboats, 
and  transports,  are  bein^  built  with 
all  despatch  at  the  arsenida  Already 
the  French  €k)vemment  has  purchas- 
ed, from  contractors  in  this  country,  a 
larger  quantity  of  iron  plates  for  the 
first  description  of  craft  than  haa  been 
used  in  our  dockyards  during  the 
last  three  years.  With  reference  to 
the  transports,  the  story  is  now  stale, 
of  how  Lord  Cowley  asked  for  in- 
formation upon  the  subject,  and  how 
he  was  informed  that  only  sixty  were 
being  constructed  for  the  very  peace- 
able purpose  of  carrying  coal  from 
the  Ix>ire  to  Brest  upon  uie  internal 
canals^and  howit  has  since  transpired 
that  eighty  have  already  been  built, 
and  that  two  hundred  have  been  or- 
dered, and  that  they  are  being  fitted 
with  movable  keels,  so  as  to  render 
them  sea-going  boats  should  occasion 
require,  and  tnat  each  could  convey 
from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred 
men. 

The  experience  which  was  sup- 
plied by  a  former  inquiry  made  by 
our  Ambassador  in  Paris  ought  to 
avail  us  now.  A  month  or  so  before 
the  pregnant  words  uttered  by  the 
Emperor  to  th6  Austrian  Minister  at 
the  commencement  of  last  year,  in- 
formation reached  our  (Government 
that  gunboats,  upon  a  principle  ren- 
dering them  available  for  land  trans- 
port, were  being  constructed  at  one 
of  tne  French  arsenals.  Inquiries 
were  made,  and  the  explanation 
given  was  to  the  effect  that  these 
were  merely  as  experiments,  and 
were  not  constructed  with  a  view  to 
any  service  then  in  prospect ;  but  a 
few  weeks  only  elapsed  when  they 
were  crossing  France  and  the  north 
of  Italy  in  railways,  and  were  ulti- 
mately launched  on  Lake  Garda, 
where,  doubtless,  had  the  war  con- 
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tinued,  they  would  have  rendered 
good  service. 

We  have  no  wish  to  be  consid- 
ered alarmists.  We  merely  state 
facts,  the  pablic  may  draw  its  own 
inferences.  It  may  be  that  these 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
mvasion  of  America  or  China ;  they 
cannot  be  nec^sary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  France.  A  closer  examina- 
tion, however,  into  the  recent  policy 
of  the  Emperor  may  enable  us  to 
^ain  some  insight  into  his  designs 
tor  the  liiture.  We  will  only  allude 
to  the  facts  which  are  patent  to  any 
one  who  has  followed  the  course  of 
political  events  on  the  Continent 
since  the  peace  of  Villafranca. 

Immediately  after  that  singular 
and  abrupt  termination  of  a  war, 
which  was  to  free  Italy  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  but  which 
left  Venetia  enclosed  more  firmly 
than  ever  in  the  iron  grasp  of  Aus- 
tria, a  close  and  very  suspicious  in- 
timacv  sprang  up  oetween  Louis 
Napoleon  and  his  late  antagonist 
This  rapproc/iement  was  the  more 
unlooked  for.  as  the  Emperor  had 
failed  to  fulfil  his  liberal  programme, 
and  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
under  these  circumstances  he  would 
have  avoided  contracting  a  friend- 
ship with  a  power  whose  policy  to- 
wards Italy  had  been  the  excuse  for 
the  war,  and  whose  determination  to 
restore  the  Grand  Dukes  could  not 
be  considered  favourable  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  more  liberal  regime. 
The  effect  of  this  movement  on  the 
part  of  France  was  to  create  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  in  Sardinia, 
to  cause  the  retirement  of  Cavour 
and  Garibaldi,  and  to  raise  a  feeling 
of  profound  suspicion  in  the  mind 
of  the  Italians  towards  their  recent 
friend.  Deep  were  the  curses  mut- 
tered from  one  end  of  the  Peninsula 
to  the  other.  His  quondam  Carbonari 
associates  vowed  the  death  of  the 
traitor,  and  Cipriani  himself  came 
to  Paris  animated  by  no  very  ami- 
cable sentiments  towards  *'  the  liber- 
ator of  Italy." 

Simultaneously  with  this  new  move 
in  the  game,  came  an  outburst  of 
hostility  towards  this  country  on 
the  part  of  the  French  press,  as  un- 
looked for  as  it  was  sudden,  and  which 
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contrasts  curiously  with  the  afieo- 
tionate  tone  which  it  has  recently  dis- 
played towards  us.  The  national  cha- 
racteristic of  fickleness  will  scarcely 
account  for  the  change.  However 
volatile  our  lively  neighbours  may 
be,  there  is  one  sentiment  which  has 
remained  unaltered  for  half  a  century 
at  least  We  were  vilified  for  put- 
ting a  lighthouse  on  a  sandbank  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
bubble  of  the  Suez  Canal  once  more 
swelled  into  gigantic  proportions, 
and  threatened  to  become  an  actual 
cause  of  quarrel  The  Spaniards  were 
urged  to  engage  in  a  war  under  cir- 
cumstances which  seemed  to  threaten 
a  British  fortress,  and  a  congress 
was  to  be  summoned,  the  inevitable 
result  of  which  was  to  array  the 
despotic  against  the  liberal  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  and  place  the  latter 
in  a  minority.  Fortunately  these 
indications  were  not  lost  upon  the 
British  public.  The  widespread 
feeling  of  distrust  which  the  policy 
of  our  ally  produced  in  England  is 
the  best  proof  of  the  chanfi;e  in  his 
behaviour  towards  us  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  which  was  so  marked  that 
nearly  seventy  thousand  volunteers 
enrolled  themselves  for  the  defence 
of  their  country.  Never  since  1804 
was  the  military  spirit  of  English- 
men evoked  so  effectually.  Nor  does 
any  rifleman  doubt  still,  while  per- 
fecting himself  in  the  use  of  his  wea- 
pon, against  whom,  and  whom  alone, 
that  weapon  is  ever  likely  to  be  used. 
The  effect  of  this  spontaneous 
movement  upon  the  views  of  the 
Emperor,  was  sudden  and  decided  ; 
though,  doubtless,  many  other  causes 
operated  to  induce  him,  with  versa- 
tility characteristic  of  his  peculiar 
genius,  to  change  the  whole  scheme 
of  his  policy.  The  desperate  finan- 
cial condition  of  Austria,  the  weak- 
ness and  folly  of  her  Emperor,  the 
firm  and  united  attitude  which  ex- 
treme pressure  had  enabled  the 
Italians  to  maintain,  contrary  to 
expectation,  the  threatening  tone  of 
those  more  violent  spirits  among 
them  who  proclaimed  publicly  that 
the  life  of  the  French  Emperor  could 
alone  expiate  his  treachery,  doubt- 
less combined  with  the  posture  of 
defence  assumed  by  this  country  to 
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create  that  entire  revolution  in  the 
plans  of  the  Emperor.  He  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  restoriog  the 
Grand  Bakes,  and  thus  acquiring  a 
dominant  influence  in  Italy  by  re- 
taining them  as  his  puppets ;  he 
postponed  the  annexation  of  the 
Bhenish- Prussian  provinces  until  a 
more  convenient  season ;  flung  his 
engagements  to  the  luckless  Austrian 
Emperor  to  the  winds ;  nearly  kicked 
the  papal  stool  from  beneath  its 
pontifical  occapant  *  patted  Sardinia 
on  the  back,  ana  reminded  her 
of  a  little  arrangement  to  take 
place  at  a  future  period  with  refer- 
ence to  Savoy;  apologised  to  the 
whole  of  Italy ;  and  embraced  the 
British  nation  generally,  and  Cobden 
in  particular.  We  mi^t  do  a  little 
quiet  annexation  dunng  this  lull, 
and  the  French  Press  would  applaud 
us.  The  Suez  Canal  is  put  away, 
not  to  be  reproduced  for  some 
months  -  the  Spaniards  are  left  to 
finish  the  Morocco  war  as  they 
please ;  but  we  are  to  be  gratified  as 
Protestants  by  seeing  the  Pope  ill- 
used,  and  as  free-tnuiers  by  seeine 
the  French  people  adopt  enlightened 
commercial  prmciples,  to  their  in- 
tense disgust  and  our  serious  de- 
triment. The  only  practical  result 
of  our  interference  in  Italian  poli- 
tics up  to  this  point,  has  been  to 
furnish  the  Emperor  with  a  plau- 
sible pretext  for  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  and  Nice,  the  precursor 
of  a  pleasant  little  arrangement 
which  the  altered  aspect  of  af- 
fairs renders  necessary  with  refer- 
ence to  Central  Italy,  and  which  it 
would  be  impertinent  in  us  now  to 
piy  into.  We  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  express  our  admiration  of 
the  ingenuous  simplicity  which  led 
our  €k>vemment  to  propose  to  the 
Emperor  a  settlement  of  the  question, 
containing  as  one  of  the  conditions 
the  withdrawal  of  all  French  troops 
from  the  Peninsula. 

Mr  Bright  and  his  friends  say  that 
the  Emperor  has  always  benaved 
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very  honestly  to  us,  and  that,  there- 
fore, we  have  no  reason  to  distrust 
him.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  dis- 
trust hira  more  tnan  we  should  Mr 
l^ght  himself  in  the  same  position, 
and  with  the  same  vast  resources 
at  his  command.  Mr  Bright's 
ambition,  probably,  e<^uals  that  of 
the  Emperor.  His  animosities  are 
even  stronger ;  hatred  and  ambition, 
combined  with  immense  power,  do 
not  make  a  man  a  pleasant  neigh- 
bour. In  the  second  place,  we  have 
every  reason  to  distrust  him.  His 
refusal  to  allow  the  Turkish  army  to 
leave  the  Crimea  to  go  to  the  relief 
of  Kars  lost  that  fortress,  and  was 
the  only  episode  in  the  war  which 
affected  Bntish  interests  in  the  East 
His  conclusion  of  a  peace  at  a  time 
when  both  in  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Seas  we  were  best  able  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  successful  issue,  damaged 
our  prestige  throughout  Europe  as 
seriously  as  if  we  had  sustained  a 
defeat  from  French  arms.  The  in- 
stitution of  the  St  Helena  medal  was 
not  calculated  to  create  a  warm  feel- 
ing in  his  army  towards  us,  or  the 
Colonels'  letters  to  increase  that  feel- 
ing. We  can  judge  by  the  present 
tone  of  the  French  Press  how  skil- 
fully he  plays  through  its  keys  upon 
the  wires  which  vibrate  through 
France.*  Austria  and  the  Pope  are 
qualified  to  speak  as  to  his  sincerity, 
and  we  are  rairly  enabled  to  judce 
of  a  man's  probable  conduct  towards 
ourselves  by  his  behaviour  to  our 
neighbour.  By  those  pamphlets 
with  which  he  feels  the  pulse  of 
Europe,  and  which  he  repudiates  or 
homologates  at  pleasure ;  by  that 

Eress  which  may  be  considered  a 
department  of  the  (Government ;  by 
those  ministers  who  are  themselves 
misled  in  order  that  they  may  mis- 
lead others,  and  then  kicked  out  of 
office  with  large  retiring  pensions ; 
by  the  complicated  machinery  of  his 
police  department,  and  by  means  of 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies  practically 
chosen  by  himself,  he  is  enabled  to  di- 


•  See  Times  Paris  Correspondent,  February  13th.  —  "Orders  were  given 
yesterday  morning  to  the  Paris  papers  not  to  allude  any  more  to  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  to  France ;  and  in  the  afternoon  coimter  orders  were  given,  and  the 
papers  instructed  to  write  it  up  as  before. 
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rect  with  pecnliar  nicety  the  intricate 
details  of  ois  foreign  pohcy.  and  at  the 
Bame  time  to  conceive  and  cany  into 
dSfect  those  measures  best  calculated 
to  insure  the  stability  of  his  throne. 
This  leads  us  to  another  class  of 
considerations  highly  important  when 
taken  in  connection  with  his  foreisn 
pdicy — ^namely,  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  France,  the  sentiments  of  her 
population  towards  their  Emperor, 
and  the  effects  of  the  present  system 
of  administration  upon  the  coun^ 
generally.  It  is  not  easy  to  realise 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  a 
man  in  the  position  occupied  bv 
the  present  ruler  of  the  French 
nation,  the  opposing  interests  which 
have  to  be  consulted,  the  impoa- 
sibilityof  retaining  friends,  conci- 
liating enemies,  and  makioff  head 
against  the  tremendous  under-cur- 
rent of  opposition  which  is  threaten- 
ing soon  to  show  itself  in  whirling 
eddies  upon  the  surface  of  society, 
and  is  now  only  gathering  force  with 
which  to  sweep  away  the  barriers 
that  have  hitherto  stemmed  the  tor- 
rent It  is  worth  while  glancing  at 
the  present  state  of  popular  feeung 
in  France,  for  without  the  insight 
which  this  affords  us  into  the  do- 
mestic troubles  of  the  Emperor,  we 
can  scarcely  appreciate  the  necessi- 
ties which  force  upon  him  a  foreign 
policy  that  harmonises  perfectly 
with  his  natural  ambition  and  the 
traditions  of  his  dynast^r.  The  visitor 
in  Paris,  gazing  at  the  imposing  edi- 
fices and  majgnificent  streets  which 
have  risen  into  being  under  the 
magic  touch  of  Louis  Napoleon— who 
mixes  with  the  gay  crowds  that 
throng  those  splendid  thoroughfares 
— ^who  dines  in  caf^  attends  theatres, 
and  rides  in  the  Bois  de  Bologne, 
little  dreams  of  the  volcano,  pent  up 
under  the  thin  crust  of  all  this  gaie^ 
and  splendour.  As  a  spendthrift  when 
he  is  keeping  up  appearances  upon 
a  visionary  income  is  reduced  to  the 
most  desperate  straits  to  maintain 
the  requisite  display,  and  who,  as 
his  fortunes  become  more  desperate, 
grows  himself  more  reckless,  so 
Louis  Napoleon,  bankrupt  in  the 
affections  of  his  subjects,  binds  with 
difficulty  the  hollow  mask  of  content 
and   Bi^isfaction  upon  the   public 


countenance.  It  is  chiefly  by  div^t- 
ing  the  attention  of  the  moat  volatile 
people  in  the  world  from  a  considera- 
tion of  their  own  wrongs  that  he  suc- 
ceeds in  postponing  the  evil  day, 
when  that  mask  will  be  violenUj 
flung  aside.  Sometimes  the  compli- 
cations of  the  situation  are  increased 
by  the  danger  from  without  being 
greater  than  that  from  within ;  ana 
a  forei^gn  policy  becomes  necesBary, 
which  is  unpopular  with  large  sections 
of  society  at  home.  This  can  only 
be  counterbalanced  by  some  happy 
stroke  of  audacity,  which  appeals  to 
a  great  national  sentiment,  such  as 
the  extension  of  the  French  frontieiSy 
or  a  popular  war.  To  prove  Uuit  we 
are  not  making  random  assertions, 
with  reference  to  the  general  state  of 
feeling  throughout  France,  we  shall 
specif  some  of  the  causes  which 
have  operated  to  estrange  from  him 
various  sections  of  society  in  the 
country.  The  classes  whicii  are 
most  decidedly  and  violently  op- 
posed to  the  Emperor  are  the  clergy, 
the  bar,  the  liberals  (or  ccmstitu- 
tionalists),  the  obscurantists,  and 
ultra -royalists,  the  educated  and 
actively  intelligjent,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  is  (Milled  La  Society 
The  influence  and  importance  of  the 
first  of  these  classes  in  a  Bk)maa 
Catholic  country  is  well  understood ; 
it  may  not,however,  be  so  well  known 
by  whom  that  influence  was  fostered 
and  cherished,  or  under  what  con- 
ditions, and  under  whose  auspices^ 
the  ecclesiastical  party  in  i>rance 
acquired  its  present  character  and 
position.  In  1848-49,  the  French 
clergy  went  with  the  liberal  move- 
ment, and  was  popular.  The  Churdi 
of  France^  properly  so  called,  was  in 
a  flourishmg  condition,  and  likely  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  fcoU  dee  philo' 
sophee.  There  were  Liberal  priests 
and  pious  Liberals,  or  Liberals  really 
desiring  to  live  on  good  terms  with 
religion.  This  was  the  moment  whea 
Rossi,  Louis  Philippe's  great  think- 
ing frieod,  could  contemplate  saving 
the  popedom  as  a  mnd  componoii 
part  of  Italian  freedom  and  power ; 
and  when  the  Galilean  Archbish<» 
of  Paris  died  in  the  Barricades,  and 
was  looked  up  to  by  the  people  as  a 
martyr.    When  Louis  Napoleon  per- 
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petrated  his  coup-cTetat^  there  was 
not  a  Jesuit  in  the  whole  of  France. 
He  was  himself  without  friends;  but 
he  looked  forward  to  reigning  ulti- 
mately in  some  other  way  than  by 
haying  every  citizen  watched  over 
by  a  sentinel  Inthisemergen<7,the 
Jesuits  seemed  to  him  the  most  avail- 
able instruments.  He  recalled  them 
to  France :  at  this  present  moment 
there  is  not  a  village  in  which,  from 
cradle  to  deathbed^  the  Jesuits  have 
not  gradually  crushed  out  the  en- 
lightened Galilean  priest  They  are 
everywhere;  in  the  Sallee  (TAsile 
(where  ^  the  babies  from  two  to 
seven);  m  the  communal  schools, 
where  they  are  educated  from  seven 
to  fourteen ;  in  the  seminaries,  where 
younff  men  are  brought  up--not  only 
for  the  Church—in  the  *^  direction, 
as  it  is  called,  of  convents,  as  confes- 
sors for  both  sexes ;  and  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  episcopacy,  where,  though 
they  cannot  attam  to  any  high  nmk 
themselves,  they  exercise  an  import- 
ant influenoeas  spies  and  tale-bearers 
to  Rome.  In  return  for  furthering 
Jesuit  interests  in  France,  the  !1^- 
perorhasreceived  good  service  at  their 
nands ;  without  th^n  he  could  not 
have  made  his  journey  into  Brittany ; 
while  even  so  recently  as  two  months 
mnoe,  on  the  occasion  of  an  election 
to  the  L^islative  Chamber  in  A^jou, 
he  could  not  have  secured  his  candi- 
date without  the  clergy  :  through 
them  the  curU  received  the  large 
sums  as  bribes  which  ultimately  car- 
ried the  election.  Thus  has  the  Em- 
peror, and  he  alone,  made  these  men 
powerful  for  his  own  ends.  They  will 
now  undermine  him  for  theirs.  Still 
the  Jesuits  have  more  to  hope  from 
the  present  ruler  of  France  than  from 
any  other  form  of  government  in  the 
country.  The  Comte  de  Ciiambord, 
following  the  old  Bourbon  tradition, 
would  bow  them  out;  the  Orleanists 
would  turn  them  out ;  and  the  Repub- 
licans would  kick  them  out  of  France. 
But  they  have  no  choice ;  if  the  Em- 
pire be  anti-papal,  the  Jesuits  muit 
undermine  it ;  and  it  will  be  a  serious 
matter  for  Louis  Napoleon  to  ward 
off  the  blow  now  impending  from  the 
sword  which  he  has  himseu  so  care- 
fully sharpened.  We  can  best  judge 
of  the  desperate  nature  of  his  situa- 
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tion  by  the  conmderation  that  the 
danger  of  making  these  men  his  ene- 
mies was  a  less  one  than  that  which 
threatened  from  other  quarters.  Of 
the  evils  presented  to  him,  he  chose 
the  least,  and  was  forced  into  a  step 
which  arrayed  against  him  the  whole 
power  of  the  clergy. 

But  if  he  has  thus  made  himself 
unpopular  with  the  Church,  he  cer- 
tainly can  count  as  little  on  the  affec* 
tions  of  the  Bar.  From  the  very 
origin,  nature,  and  modue  operandi 
of  nis  administration,  the  present 
Emperor  of  France  has  never  had  the 
lawyers  with  him.  They  have  now 
ralbed  in  obstinate  opposition  under 
the  two  cries.  "  lUght  of  Petition,'* 
"  Freedom  of  Defence."  With  re- 
ference to  the  first  of  these  rights, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  alluoe  to 
the  proceedings  in  the  case  of 'Mons. 
d*Hau8Bonville,  or  to  his  "  Consul- 
tation des  Bfttonni^res."  The  case 
has  now  been  judged,  and  it  is  the 
decision  of  the  tnounab  which  in- 
vests it  with  significance.  It  is  now 
settled  that  a  document  that  is 
warned  by  the  minister  in  a  news- 
paper may  be  published  separately 
in  a  ^mphlet.  The  government 
may  seize  that  pamphlet,  if  they  are 
prepared  to  incur  the  vexations  of  a 
trial,  and  the  crucifying  speeches  of 
men  like  Berryer,  Jules  Favre,  Hu- 
bert, and  others. 

As  the  case  upon  which  "  the  free- 
dom of  ddence  is  founded  has  not 
yet  been  decided,  and  involves  a 
principle  of  importance,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  state  it  more  fally. 
About  two  months  ago,  Emile  Oli- 
vier, the  republican  deputy,  and  a 
very  rising  barrister,  defended  the 
cause  of  Mons.  Vacherot,  author  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  La  Democratic," 
before  the  6«ne  Chamber,  when  he 
had  occasion  very  justly  to  say  that 
the  Bench  '*  was  not  impartial,  and 
that  it  appealed  to  the  worst  party- 
spirit  and  pisissions.'*  The  consequence 
of  this  reflection  upon  it  was  that  the 
Bench,  in  virtue  of^its  "  discretionary 
power,"  suspended  Mon&  Olivier  on 
the  spot  m>m  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  as  a  barrister  for  three 
months.  The  next  day  the  Council 
of  the  Order  of  Barristers  met  and 
decided  to  appeal  from  the  sentence. 
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after  much  discussion  :  for,  in  spite 
of  the  "  beautiful  simplicity**  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  their  course  of  action 
was  not  very  clear.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  ultimately  re- 
solved to  have  the  appeal,  if  it  were 
feasible,  brought  before  the  court 
called  TotUes  Chambres  Beunies  — 
because  this  reverend  assembly  mt^^ 
aboli^  the  sentence,  which  the  mere 
Court  of  Appeal  they  knew  would  not, 
being  composed  of  men  picked  from 
the  imperialist  partv.  It  was  there- 
fore determined  to  plead  upon  certain 
technics  grounds  the  incompetency 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  before  the 
Toutes  Chambres  Reunite^  the  dis- 
advantage attending  this  latter  court 
being  tl^t  it  is  a  "  unidos,'*  whereas 
the  former  implies  publicity.  The 
Court  of  Appeal,  however,  asserts  its 
competency,  and  now  the  affsur  lies 
before  the  Cour  de  CastaUon.  If 
this  court  decides  in  &vour  of  the 
competency  of  the  Court  ofAppealy 
there  will  oe  a  public  trial,  and  Oli- 
vier will  come  into  court  attended  by 
aU  the  bdtonni^res  past  and  present, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  barristers, 
all  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Order.  Such  a  demonstration  made 
by  a  body  of  men  comprising  some 
of  the  most  influential  and  talented 
men  in  France,  can  scarcely  be  an 
a^eable  prospect  for  our  Imperial 
fnend.  It  will,  of  course,  be  sym- 
pathised in  by  the  third  class  to 
which  we  have  alluded — viz.  the 
whole  Liberal  party  in  France.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  is 
the  bitterest  section  of  politicians,  so 
far  as  hostility  to  the  present  ruler 
is  concerned;  and  we  have  succeeded 
in  utterly  estranging  them  from  their 
aatoral  sympathy  towards  this  coun- 
trr,  by  assistm^  a  despot,  whom  they 
lrtU«>  to  ^ace  his  heel  more  firmlv  on 
t^etr  M&B.  The  complaint  of  these 
vfft— vho,though  they  areLiberals  in 
1^  Fitttdh  sense,  are  not  free-traders 
M.iiwt  us  iSi  that  we,  a  constitu- 
^jj^  siSM,ttre  enablingan  absolute 
t  >»  fifoe  a  measure  upon  the 
«  «ipopular,  that  without 
t  W  couM  not  have  ven- 
^^liodty  dares  to  make 
r  because  we  give 
L  treaty,  eigh- 
LitMohia  sub- 
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jects.    If  ever  there  was  an  act  of 
tyranny  perpetrated  in  an  oppressed 
country,  it  is  the  Treaty  of  Commerce, 
of  whicn  Mr  Cobden  is  the  anther. 
The  sentiments  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  France,  with  reference  to  Italy, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  pamphlets 
of  Mons.  de  Yillemain  and  others,  and 
from  the  writings  of  Messrs  Forc^e 
de  Falloux,  Albert  de  Bit^lie,  and 
scores  of  independent  spirited  men, 
who  are  writhing  under  the  lash  of 
despotism,  and  look  across  the  Chan- 
nel in  vain  for  sympathy.  These  men, 
who  are  scarcely  ever  good  Catholics, 
seldom  Cathohcs  at  all,  are  driven 
into  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Pope, 
not  by  their  love  of  him,  but  by  their 
hatred  to  the  Emperor.      Another 
very  different  dass  from  the  above, 
but  one  no  less  important,  are  the 
Ultra-royalists.  This  party,  like  the 
Jesuits,  would  prefer  Louis  Napoleon 
to  any  other  of  the  probable  altema- 
tives  of  government  in  France,  if  cir- 
cumstances would  allow  him  to  stand 
by  them ;  but  whilst  he  finds  himself, 
on  the  one  hand,  forced,  for  the  safety 
of  his  throne,  to  offend  the  Constitu- 
tionalists by  despotic  practices,  he  is, 
on  the  other,  compelled,  for  the  safety 
of  his  life,  to  disgust  the  Absolutists 
by  his  revolutionary  principles.  When 
a  Carbonaro  becomes  a  despot,  he 
must  have   some  inconvenient   ac- 
quaintances, and  find  himself  occa- 
sionally on  the  horns  of  a  very  dis- 
agreeable dilemma. 

We  now  come  to  the  actively  in- 
telligent classes  of  France.  These 
hate  the  Emperor  because  his  govern- 
ment is  an  obstacle  to  all  healthy 
action— to  all  public  life.  Freedom 
of  speech  and  pen  cannot  coexist 
with  Imperialism^  and  the  youth  of 
the  schools,  for  instance,  aspire  to 
freedom  of  tongue  and  pen.  These 
jroung  men  know  that  any  one  who 
IS  not  too  conspicuous  to  make  such 
a  proceeding  safe,  can  be  made  away 
with  secretly,  and  got  rid  of.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  nu- 
merous instances  to  prove  the  truth 
of  this.  Three  years  ago  at  tiieOd^on 
a  young  student,  seeing  the  Empress 
enter  her  box  fuone,  sang  in  a  loud 
tone  a  verse  of  the  popular  song, "  Le 
Sirede  Framboisie,  applying  ittoher. 
He  was  seized,  and  is  in  prison  stilL 
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Two  months  ago,  a  man  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  nam^  Herbin,  "  talked  " 
of  the  details  of  a  scandalous  affair 
that  had  taken  place  at  Orleans,  and 
in  which  young  Magne,  the  finance- 
minister's  son,  had  thrashed  his  new- 
married  wifc^  who  deserted  him 
in   oonse<}nence.     M.    Herbin   was 

5uietly  seized  and  spirited  off  to  La 
^rieon  Mazas,  where  he  still  is,  and 
will  probably  remain. 

Nor  is  there  anything  the  least 
illegal  in  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. There  is  a  whole  arsenal  full 
of  laws  expressly  framed  to  cover 
these  arbitrary  acts.  The  Depu- 
ties, a  collection  of  weak  instru- 
ments in  his  hands,  chiefly  employ 
themselves  passing  laws,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  would  be  perfectly  com- 
petent to  the  Emperor  to  transport 
them  all  to  Cayenne.  There  are,  for 
instance,  certain  laws  defining  pub- 
licitv,  under  which  any  interchange 
of  ideas  with  a  friend  becomes  crim- 
inal, if  so  it  please  the  police.  Others 
legislate  for  "  the  protection  of  the 
public  conscience  ajnunst  false  re- 
ports," and  you  may  find  yourself  im- 
prisoned for  having  listened  to  the  un- 
founded gossip  of  your  washerwoman. 
A  hostile  court  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  anything  out  to  be  a 
"  false  report."  Everv  ftenchman  is 
living  under  a  Damocles*  sword,  and 
is  conscious  of  it  How  can  he  feel 
friendly  towards  the  man  who  sus- 
pends it  above  him? 

The  only  remaining  class  to  whidi 
we  have  adverted,  is  society  of  the 
higher  stamp.  Those  who  have  resided 
in  raris  know  how  completely  isolated 
the  Court  stands  with  reference  to 
society  at  large.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fact  with  reference  to  the  moral 
tone  which  pervades  it,  it  is  studi- 
ously and  ostentatiously  shunned  by 
the  more  respectable  part  of  society. 
Hitherto  our  attention  has  been 
more  especially  turned  to  those  class- 
es of  whose  sentiments  the  visitor  to 
Paris  is  able  more  especially  to  judge ; 
but  if  we  look  into  the  provinces,  we 
find  the  same  widespread  feeling  of 
disaffection  existing  towards  the  pre- 
sent regime.  The  tendency  to  central- 
isation and  arbitrary  enactments 
which  characterises  the  Imperial  ad- 
ministration, has  at  last  stirred  the 
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slii^sh  blood  of  the  provincials; 
andf  in  the  south  of  France  especially 
a  considerable  adtation  has  been  the 
consequence.  Tne  alteration  which 
took  place  in  1855  in  the  laws  regu- 
lating municipal  elections,  has  been 
one  prime  cause  of  this  aissatisfac- 
tion.  Formerly  the  pr^f^t  and  wus- 
pr^t  represented  tne  central  and 
executive  authority.  The  coneeile 
g^neraux  and  the  mayors  and  muni- 
cipal councils  represented  the  local 
element,  and  were  invested  with  a 
fair  share  of  importance,  having  it  in 
their  power  to  make  themselves, 
when  occasion  required,  tolerably 
disagreeable  to  the  Home  Office 
dele^te.  In  Maj  1853  this  last 
vestige  of  local  liberty  was  extin- 
guished by  a  law  by  which  the 
mayor  and  president  of  the  coun- 
cil-general, tne  only  checks  on  the 
prifHy  were  to  be  named  by  the  (Gov- 
ernment, and  the  central  and  lo- 
cal authorities  henceforth  emanat- 
ed from  one  and  the  same  source. 
After  a  violent  but  futile  struggle 
to  regain  their  rights,  the  municij^l- 
ities  succumbed  to  tne  central  pres^ 
sure,  and  have  only  now  been  once 
more  roused  into  action  by  the  abuses 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  local  revenues.  The 
central  authority  has  persisted  in 
converting  the  departmental  or  mu- 
nicipal funds  to  its  own  purposes, 
until  the  departmental  or  municipal 
mind  has  become  thoroughly  exas- 
perated, and  the  souls  of  mayors  and 
councillors-general  have  become  fired 
with  a  flame  of  zeal,  that  neither  in- 
sulted personal  dignity  nor  outra^^ed 
political  rights  have  ever  been  able 
to  light  up ;  and  so  just  now,  not- 
withstanding ^Uhe  advance  of  the 
a^,"  with  its  railroads  and  electric 
wires,  the  provincial  spirit  is  awak- 
ened, and  the  unhappy  Mons.  Billault 
is  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  hot  water 
by  the  turbulent  citizens  of  Bordeaux, 
Marseilles,  Pau,  and  other  important 
towns,  whom  he  vainly  endeavours 
to  appease  by  alternate  threats  and 
promises.  Nor  in  this  emergency 
can  the  €k)vemment  depend  for  any 
effective  support  upon  that  pillar  of 
despotism,  the  standing  army.  The 
army  does  not  like  to  feel  that  it 
exists  only  to  keep  down  the  intelli- 
2a 
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gent  part  of  the  population ;  while 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  population 
diedikes  the  army  which  mounts  guard 
over  it  Hence  the  necesaity  of  a 
frei^  war  for  the  conquest  of  the 
natural  frontier.  In  the  turmoil 
of  such  a  war  it  is  hoped  that  all 
other  feelings  would  be  merged  in 
that  of  national  vaingloiy. 

It  is  only  by  a  consideration  of 
such  facts  as  these  that  we  can  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  motives  which 
actuate  the  French  Emperor  in  his 
foreign  policrf.  He  is  perpetually 
engai;ed  in  playing  off  the  complica- 
tions which  arise  abroad,  against  the 
troubles  which  meet  him  from  within. 
When,  therefore,  we  ridicule  the 
chances  of  a  rupture  with  this  coun- 
try, we  must  satisfy  ourselves  that 
no  domestic  difficulty  could  possibly 
arise  which  should  force  him  into 
choosing  the  alternative  of  hostilities 
with  England,  as  a  less  evil  than 
those  witn  which  he  has  to  contend 
at  home,  and  as  possibly  the  only 
escape  from  a  fatal  dilemma.  How 
it  can  ever  be  to  our  advantage  to 
assist  and  support  him  in  the  prose- 
cution either  of  his  home  or  foreign 
policy,  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  In 
the  pursuit  of  abstract  economical 
theories,  and  the  application  of  those 
enlightened  commercial  principles 
which  characterise  a  certein  class  of 
politicians,  we  run  the  risk  of  over- 
looking the  practical  view  of  the 
(question,  and  allow  our  political 
judgment  to  be  warped  by  our  mer- 
cantile sympathies.    Thus,  by  means 
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of  the  Treaty  recently  concluded  with 
France,  we  nave  succeeded  in  alien- 
atin£[  from  us  the  only  class  in  the 
Empire  who  have  ever  really  been  our 
friends,  not  frx>m  any  love  to  Eng- 
land, but  because  it  was  their  interest 
to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with 
this  country.  All  those  manufactur- 
ing and  producing  bodies,  whose 
petitions  against  the  Treaty  have 
been  pouring  in  to  the  (Government, 
since  the  announcement  of  the  alter- 
ation of  the  Tariff,  are  become  bitter 
enemies  to  their  rivals  here,  and  a 
long  time  must  elapse  before  the 
masses  benefit  sufficientlv  to  give  a 

Ereponderating  weight  of  opinion  in 
fcvour  of  free  trade.  Meantime,  the 
resource  oi  the  sufferers  lies  in  a  war 
with  England,  and  the  consequent 
high  prices.  They  who  always  de- 
precated such  an  event  as  a  serious 
ipjury  to  their  manufacturing  and 
commercial  prosperity,  now  uIeuI  it 
as  their  onrf  cnance  of  salvation 
from  utter  ruin ;  and  when,  eighteen 
months  hence,  the  obnoxious  reduc- 
tions of  duty  are  made,  and  a  wide- 
spread feeling  of  discontent  swells 
into  a  murmur  of  active  opposition, 
our  faithful  ally  will  point  aczDsa  Ike 
Channel  to  the  autnors  of  the  mis- 
chief; and  should  the  silvery  ac- 
oento  with  which  he  responded  to 
the  axioms  of  Mr  Cobden  be  then 
changed  to  a  tone  of  defiance,  it  will 
find  its  readiest  echo  in  the  breasts 
of  those  among  the  French  people 
who  have  always  hitherto  been  our 
stanchest  friends. 
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[Thb  ''  Dies  Ine"  is  perhaps  better  known  than  anything  else  witiiin  the 
whole  range  of  mediseyal  literature.  Its  author  was  probably  Thomas  of 
Celano,  a  small  town  near  the  lake  Fucino.  The  grand  and  terrible  effect 
with  which  in  Ooethe's  Fawt  certain  stanzas  of  this  poem  are  made  to  fsdl 
like  thunder  on  the  ear  of  poor  guilty  Margaret,  who  has  come,  alone  and 
friendless,  among  worshippers  purer  than  herself,  is  familiar  to  almost 
every  one. 

The.  translation  now  offered  was  written  under  the  impression  that  all 
existing  English  versions  deviated  more  or  less  from  the  metre  of  the 
original.  This  impression  was  not  quite  correct.  There  is  a  version  by  Dr 
Norris,  with  which,  however,  the  present  translator  is  unacquainted,  which 
is  metrically  faithful  It  is  with  no  desire  to  compete  with  this,  but  from  a 
conviction  that  where  the  end  to  be  attained  is  so  high,  every  conscientious 
effort  has  its  value,  that  the  following  attempt  is  published.] 

^  Day  of  anger,  day  of  wonder, 

^  When  the  world  shall  roll  asunder, 

Quenched  in  fire  and  smoke  and  thunder  ! 

0  vast  terror,  wild  heart-rending. 
Of  that  hour  when  Earth  is  ending, 
And  her  jealous  Judge  descending ; 

When  the  trumpet*s  voice  astoundeth, 
Through  earth's  sepulchres  reboundeth. 
Summons  universal  soundeth ! 

Death  astonied,  Nature  shaken, 
Sees  all  creatures,  as  they  waken. 
To  that  dire  tribunal  taken* 

Lo  !  the  Book,  where  all  is  hoarded. 
Not  a  s^ret  unrecorded : 
Every  doom  is  thence  awarded. 

So  the  Judge,  when  He  arraigneth. 
Every  hidden  thing  ezplaineth  : 
Nothing  unavenged  remaineth. 

In  that  fiery  revelation 

Where  shall  I  make  supplication. 

When  the  just  hath  scarce  salvation  f 

Fount  of  Love,  dread  King  supernal, 

Freely  giving  life  eternal. 

Save  me  from  the  pains  infernal ! 
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This  forget  not,  sweet  Life-giver, 
Me  thou  earnest  to  deliver : 
Cast  me  not  away  for  ever  I 

Seeking  me  thy  sad  life  lasted, 

On  the  cross  death's  pains  were  tasted ; 

Let  not  toil  like  this  be  wasted ! 

Gkni  of  righteous  retribution. 
Grant  my  sins  full  absolution 
Ere  thy  wrath's  Ust  execution ! 

Lo,  I  stand  with  face  suffused, 
Groaning,  in  my  guilt  accusM ; 
Spare  my  soul,  with  sorrow  bruisM ! 

By  the  Magdalene  forgiven, 
By  the  dying  robber  shriven, 
I  too  cherish  hope  of  heaven. 

Though  my  prayers  are  full  of  fiuling, 
Save  me,  of  Thy  grace  availing, 
From  the  pit  of  endless  wailing ! 

On  thy  right  a  place  provide  me. 
With  thy  chosen  sheep  beside  me  : 
From  the  goats,  good  Lord,  divide  me ! 

When  to  penal  fire  are  driv^ 
Those  who  would  not  be  forgiven. 
Call  me  with  thy  saints  to  heaven ! 

Kneeling,  crushed  in  heart,  before  thee. 
Sad  and  suppliant  I  adore  thee  : 
Hear  me,  save  me,  I  implore  thee  ! 

P.  S.  WOBSLEY. 
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YOLUNTEKB  CAYALBT  MOYEMBNTS. 


''When  Right  is  in  fTont,Left  is 
the  Pivot"  This  is  the  first  thing 
taught  to  the  cornet;  and,  if  con- 
stant repetition  can  impress  soch  a 
formula  deeply  on  his  brain,  it  maj 
well  be  the  last  thing  that  haunts  his 
dying  thoughts  when  he  departs  this 
lue  an  ancient  colonel 

This,  the  ruling  principle  of  all 
our  cavalry  movements,— the  source 
of  all  regularity  and  precision,  ac- 
cording to  the  advocates  of  one  side ; 
the  source  of  a  more  than  counter- 
balancing intricacy  and  slowness,  ac- 
cording to  the  advocates  of  the 
other,— is  now  attacked.  Not  for 
the  first  time.  Nolan,  in  his  work  on 
Cavalry,  mentions  (if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken) more  than  one  scheme,  and 
gives  one  of  his  own  as  well,  for  dis- 
pensing with  it ;  and  now  Colonel 
ConoUy,  Assistant  Acyutant-Qeneral 
at  Portsmouth,  in  a  recent  number 
of  a  military  paper,  brings  forward 
with  a  similar  object  a  system  which, 
he  tells  us,  was  originally  imported 
into  England  by  Colcmel  AinsUe,  late 
of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards;  who  in 
the  year  1848  nad  seen  it  m  opera- 
tion (by  way  of  experiment  I  pre- 
sume) amongst  a  body  of  Praich 
cuirassiers. 

The  innovation  is  one  that  will  be 
attacked  in  many  ways.  Unless  my 
brethren  in  arms  are  changed  of  late, 
a  proposal  to  tear  away  m>m  us  our 
pivots  will  give  rise  to  as  much 
"  scorn  in  capital  letters  and  sarcasm 
in  italics'*— to  as  much  employment 
of  notes  of  admiration  and  inverted 
commas — to  as  many  appeals  to  Mr 
Editor  of  the  Militaiy  fx)pes'  Jour- 
nal to  ''  use  his  powerful  pen**— as 
any  proposition  I  can  think  of,  unless 
it  were  one  for  taking  the  gold  stripes 
off  our  trousers.  And  not  altogether 
without  reason.  For  if  ever  there 
were  a  case  which  admitted  of  a  more 
than  commonly  safe  application  of 
that  safe  proposition  ''  tnat  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,**  this 
is  it. 

"  But,  to  begm  with ;"  a  civilian 
may  ask,  *'  What  does  your  formula 
mean  1  **  As  mauy  of  our  Volunteers, 
or  intending  Volunteers,  the  men 


most  immediately  interested  in  the 
question,  must  at  this  moment  be  in 
a  state  of  pure  dvilianism,  it  may 
be  useful  if  I  try  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Let  the  inquirer  take  two  dinner- 
knives— if  nooetter  they  are  no  worse 
than  anything  else  that  suggests  it- 
self to  me— and  place  them  in  one 
straight  line :  the  edge  of  each  fadne 
in  the  same  direction.  These  we  wifl 
suppose  to  be  two  troops  in  line :  the 
edge  representing  the  front  of  the 
troops,  and  the  two  troops  constitut- 
ing one  squadron.  Now,  taking  the 
right-hand  extremity  of  each  as  pivot, 
let  him  wheel  each  to  the  rignt  to 
the  extent  of  a  quarter  circle,  so  that 
the  two  shall  form  parallel  lines  at 
right  anjB^les  to  the  front  of  their  ior- 
mer  position.  Now  we  sav  the  troops 
are  m  open  column,  Right  in  front 
—so  saia,  because  that  troop  which 
was  on  the  ri^ht  of  the  line,  now 
leads.  Again,  let  him  take  the  right 
extremity  of  each  as  pivot,  and  again 
wheel  each  one  a  quadrant  to  the 
right,  so  that  they  may  again  fall 
into  lin&  Now  let  him  observe— is 
the  knife  which  orinnallv  held  the 
right  of  the  line,  still  on  the  right  of 
its  compunion  f  No :  it  is  on  the 
left.  But  if,  instead  of  executing  this 
last-described  wheel  into  line  to  the 
right,  he  exactly  reverses  the  pro- 
ceediog :  if  he  takes  the  left  extre- 
mity df  each  for  pivot,  and,  from 
column,  wheels  them  into  line  to 
the  left,  he  will  find  that  the  knife 
which  originally  held  the  right,  holds 
itstilL  And  this  last  order  of  knives 
is  what  our  military  system  calls  the 
*'  natural  order.**  When  the  knives 
are  in  the  position  produced  by  the 
wheel  from  column  into  line  to  the 
right,  they  are  said  to  be ''  inverted.** 
A!nd  if  from  the  original  line  the 
experimenter  chooses  to  bring  them 
into  column  by  a  wheel  to  the  left, 
he  will  find  that  a  wheel  into  line  to 
the  Right  restores  the  natural  order, 
while  a  wheel  to  the  left  inverts  it. 
And  this  is  the  explanation  of  the 
formula,  "when  Right  is  in  front. 
Left  is  the  Pivot :  when  Left  is  in 
front,  Right  is  the  Pivot:"— on^ 
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which  I  have  known  cornets  obliged 
to  receive,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  ''  ung  homme  de  bien,  ong 
homme  de  bon  sens  croit  toosiours 
ce  qa*on  luy  diet,  et  qn  *ii  tronue  par 
escript" 

As  regards  squadrons,  the  system 
now  in  use  admits  of  inversion.  A 
raiment  in  column  of  squadrons^  is 
allowed  to  wheel  them  into  line 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
though  one  of  these  movements  must 
necessarily  invert  them.  But  as  re- 
gards the  component  parts  of  each 
squadron,  from  the  troop  down  to  the 
individual  horseman,  all  inversion  is 
prohibited.  Whatever  relative  order 
nas,  on  first  formation,  been  assumecf 
by  the  men  in  the  troop,  or  the 
troops  in  the  squadron,  that  is  to 
be  retained  through  all  the  chances 
and  the  changes  of  manoeuvre :  an 
object  which  is  attained  by  the  nelp 
of  a  series  of  movements  contrived 
with  a  special  reference  to  it. 

It  is  likely  enough  that,  upon  read- 
ing this,  the  first  impulse  or  many  an 
unprofessional  man  will  be  to  cry 
out  "  Pedantry"  and  "  Red  Tape  -, 
and,  reverting  to  my  illustration  of 
the  knives,  to  ask  whether  they  are 
the  less  knives  because  a  given  one 
holds  the  left  instead  of  the  right. 
Perhaps  not.  But  yet — as  is  the 
case  in  many  instances  where  similar 
cries  are  raised — the  apparent  pe- 
dantry has  its  reasons :  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  attempt  to  preserve,  at  the 
expense  of  some  slowness,  a  regula- 
rity whose  loss  has  been  nroved  by 
experience  to  entail  a  tenfold  slow- 
ness. ^ 

Take  some  thirty  or  forty  horse- 
men, and  place  them  in  rank  side  by 
side,  and  tnen  give  them  the  word  to 
*' advance  by  single  files"  (it  may 
make  it  more  intelligible  to  unpro- 
fessional people  if  I  say  in  the  words 
of  a  captam  of  the  City  Light-Horse, 
to  *'  make  a  string  of  ones'*  *)  from 
the  right  flank.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  suppose  that  they  have  done  it, 
and  have  established  their  string  of 
ones,  forty  long :  —now  give  them 
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the  word  to  form  parties  of,  say,  three 
abreast  This  would  be  easy  too,  if 
a  whisper  from  heaven  would  come 
to  each  man  saying,  "  such  and  such 
other  two  are  the  men  that  von  are 
to  form  with  ***  but  as  since  the  davs 
of  Socrates  tnere  has  been  no  well- 
authenticated  instance  of  a  super- 
natural communication  having  been 
made  to  any  individual  trooper,  let 
alone  to  every  man  of  a  whole  squa- 
dron, we  may  dismiss  this  supposition . 
and  assume  that,  as  no  man  can  tell 
with  whom  he  is  to  form,  it  could 
only  be  after  a  terrible  amount  of 
shiimiDg  and  after  great  loss  of  time 
that  the  formation  could  be  effected 
atidL  The  natural  mode  of  removing 
this  source  of  coniiision  is  to  ''  tell  off 
by  threes,"  that  is,  to  arrange  the 
rank,  on  its  first  formation,  into 
groups  of  three.  This  done,  so  long 
as  the  members  of  each  group  do  not 
forget  their  companions,  tney  can 
"  form  threes." 

Now.  let  your  string  of  "  ones," 
which  nas  advanced  frx)m  the  right, 
ride  up  into  line  with  the  leading 
horseman ;  and  do  it  by  the  process 
of  each  successive  man  riding  upon 
the  right  of  his  predecessor.  It  is 
not  diMcult  to  see  that  the  relative 
position  of  the  individual  in  the  line 
so  produced  is,  speaking  with  re- 
ference to  their  position  m  the  ori- 
ginal line,  inverted.  The  "three" 
which  held  the  right  of  the  first  line, 
holds  the  left  of  the  second ;  and  the 
man  who  held  the  right  of  each 
three,  holds  the  left  And  if  you 
follow  up  this  new  formation  by  an- 
other advance  by  single  files  from 
the  right,  it  follows  that  the  new 
column,  as  compared  with  the  old 
one,  is  also  inverted  as  regards  the 
relative  order  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing it,  and  that  he  who  once  rode 
at  the  head  of  a  "  three  "  now  rides 
at  the  tail.  If  under  these  new  cir- 
cumstances any  reminiscence  of  his 
old  position  come  over  him  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  sense  of  his  new  one, — 
and  instances  of  such  a  loss  of  wits 
are  nowise  rare  on  the  part  of  horse- 


*  It  was  told  me  as  a  fact,  that  in  the  old  days  of  the  French  war  a  captam  of  the 
City  Light -Horse,  wishing  to  effect  the  passage  of  Temple  Bar,  adyanced  his  men  in 
*'  single  files  *'  by  Uiis  word  of  command.  I  feel  a  great  respect  for  him.  If  his  pro- 
fessional knowledge  was  small,  his  presence  of  mind  and  power  of  expression  were 
great 
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men  flurried  and  diBtracted  by  the 
clatter  of  a  squadron  and  the  nervoas- 
ness  engendered  by  the  consciouBness 
of  emergency— he  will  inevitably,  on 
any  attempt  to  form,  or  work  by, 
threes,  create  confusion ;  and  if  there 
should  be  a  widely-spread  tendency 
on  the  part  of  tne  whole  body  to 
lapse  into  similar  forgetfulness,  of 
course  the  whole  body  reverts  to  a 
state  of  chaos. 

And  now  a  still  further  complica- 
tion comes  into  play.  Tou  are  not 
only  to  suppose  your  one  rank  to 
have  advanced  from  the  right  and  to 
stand  in  column  of  single  files :  but 
you  are  to  suppose  that  a  second  line 
immediately  m  rear  of  the  first — the 
rear  rank— has  advanced  from  the 
right  in  similar  column,  which  now 
stands  side  by  side  with  the  first  one, 
in  close  contact  on  its  ri^ht  flank. 
Now  require  your  first,  or  Sront-rank 
column.^to  form  line  to  the  right  of 
itsheao.  It  is  physicaUy  impossible, 
for  the  rear-rank  oolunm  is  in  its 
way.  But,  you  may  say,  if  you  allow 
the  rear-rank  column  to  become  the 
front  rank  in  the  new  formation, 
the  thing  becomes  possible.  So  it 
does ;  but  if  either  rank  may  be  in 
front^  may  not  men  in  column  of 
single  files  (which  is  formed  by  the 
advance  of  a  man  of  each  rank  al- 
ternately) forget  on  re-formation 
whether  it  is  as  front  or  rear  rank 
that  they  have  to  form  ?  Then  why 
use  two  ranks?  That  is  a  well-de-* 
bated  Question.  Many  men  have  ad- 
vocatea  the  abolition  of  the  double 
rank ;  more  have  advocated  its  reten- 
tion. My  own  opinion  leans  towards 
the  latter.  Till  the  advantages  of 
change  are  clearly  proved^  a  **  fiberal 
conservatism"  dictates,  I  think,  the 
retention  of  an  institution  which 
works  with,  as  Carlyle  would  describe 
it,  a  supportable,  not  an  insupport- 
able, approximation  to  perfection. 

It  is  m  order  to  lessen  these  chances 
of  confusion  that  our  system  decrees 
that  the  natural  order  is  never  to  be 
abandoned,  and  that  one  rank  alone 
is  to  assume  the  place  of  front  rank. 
Once  grant  these  two  positions,  and 
the  result  is  that  no  man,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  re-forming,  can  mistake  the 
rank  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  that 
the  two  variations  of  which  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  members  of  a 
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three-in-column  admits— namely,that 

{)roduced  by  the  right-hand  man 
eading^  or  that  produced  by  the  left 
—are  inseparably  united  with  the 
fact  of  the  column  having  advanced 
from  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  line. 
If  the  column  has  advanced  from  the 
right,  the  right-hand  man  of  threes 
leads ;  if  the  column  has  advanced 
from  left,  the  left-handman  leads :  and 
not  only  are  the  variations  of  position 
which  a  man  may  hold  with  reference 
to  his  comrades  limited,  but,  to  help 
him  to  remember  them,  he  is  fur- 
nished with  a  good  catch-word— the 
formula  with  which  I  commenced  this 

?aper— "Right  in  Pront,  Left  the 
Ivot" 

Now  this  same  line  of  argument 
may  be  brought  to  bear,  and  with 
great  force,  in  defence  of  the  whole 
series  of  manoeuvres  sanctioned  by 
our  present  regulationa  I  shall  here 
however  make  no  addition  to  the 
demonstration,  already  too  long, 
with  which  I  have  troubled  the 
reader,  but  shall  ask  him  to  take 
the  part  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole, 
and  to  believe  that  sources  of  con- 
fusion will  spring  up  to  the  grievous 
perplexing  of  any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  '*  inversion"  into 
those  movements,  from  which  our 
present  system  has  thought  fit  to  ex- 
punge it^— to  believe  that  to  place 
on  the  right  of  a  troop  a  "  three" 
which  has  hitherto  held  the  left,  or 
to  place  on  the  left  a  troop  which 
has  hitherto  ridden  on  the  right  of  a 
squadron,  will  be  attended  by  incon- 
veniences similar  to  those  which 
have  attended  the  attempt  to  dis- 
pense with  the  "natural  order**  in 
the  case  of  "  Threes  ;'*— and  finally, 
if  he  declines  to  accept  my  state- 
ment on  this  head  with  that  "  par- 
faiete  foy**  with  which  Rabelais, 
taring  high  moral  ground,  exhorts 
you  to  believe  everything  that  you 
don't  understand,  to  take  pencil  and 
paper,  and  to  try  honestly  to  work 
out,  through  the  whole  range  of 
cavalry  manoeuvres,  any  system  of 
"  Inversion'*  which  may  suggest  it- 
self to  him.  If  he  will  try  this,  he 
will  find  himself  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  labour  of  months'  duration, 
possibly  with  a  system  of  his  own ; 
veiy  possibly  with  a  conviction  that 
the  present  system  had  better  be 
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left  untouched;  certainly  with  a 
great  deal  less  conceit  on  the  subject 
than  he  was  in  the  eigovment  of 
when  he  sat  down  to  the  work. 
Take  the  word  of  one  who  has  tried 
it. 

This  is  the  system  which  it  is  now 
propos^  to  overthrow.  The  slow- 
ness of  moyement  produced  by  its 
operation  is  weighed,  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  change,  against  the  pre- 
cision, and  is  pronounced  more  than 
counterbalancmg. 

The  rapid  and  irregular  evolutions 
of  Mamlouks,  of  ancient  Turks,  of 
modem   Bashi  -  Bazouks  —  of  wild 

fe^e  on  the  wing  for  anything  I 
now— are  contrasted  with  the  sober 
movements  of  the  fine  old  British 
Plunger,  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter ;— and  in  many  respects, 
with  undoubted  truth.  But  truths 
lie  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Let  me  give  some  of  those  which 
support  our  present  system. 

"  It  is  undeniable  that  nations  much 
hiferior  in  point  of  what  is  called  dbci- 
pline,  often  contrive  to  do  things  in  a  way 
which  our  discipline  cannot  equal.  But 
then  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  fcbey 
are  to  the  manner  bom,  and  were  doing 
it  all  their  lives;  and  that  we  have  to 
do  with  men  taken  from  the  plough  or 
the  loom,  and  made  to  learn  soldiering 
as  a  thing  which  is  new  to  them. 
Another  element  is,  that  if  nations  with- 
out our  tactics  do  a  number  of  things 
as  well  or  better  than  our  people,  it  is 
because  they  have  a  vast  store  of  good- 
will, and  wait  for  nothing  but  a  rude 
and  general  signal,  to  rush  on  and  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  paradise.  Euro- 
pean soldiery  in  general  have  it  not,  or 
have  it  in  an  inferior  degree.  They  are, 
moreover,  accustomed  to  put  great  trust 
in  discipline  and  the  visible  existence 
of  a  machinery.  When  they  lose  this 
they  have  the  feelings  and  action  of  a 
mob. 

"  I  remember  my  brother  telling  me 
that  he  saw  a  line  of  some  thousands  of 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt's  cavalry,  with  no 
squadron  intervals  or  other  aids  of  that 
kind,  face  about  and  go  to  the  rear,  going 
neither  by  threes  nor  by  fours,  but  as 
they  beet  might  And,  so  &r  as  I 
could  collect,  they  rode  some  to  the 
rear  and  some  to  the  front,  till  they 
made  themselves  sparse  enough  (as  the 
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Americans  say)  to  torn  their  horses 
round,  and  then  they  got  into  line  again 
by  something  like  the  process  by  which 
quicksilver  unites  its  globules.*  But 
then,  as  I  said  before,  they  had  been 
doing  this  from  the  time  they  had  noses 
on  their  &ces,  and  attached  no  idea  of 
disorder  to  it,  but  considered  it  excel- 
lent tactics.  Which  is  very  different 
from  what  would  be  the  case  with  our 
dragoons,  if  they  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  such  a  manoeuvre. 

"  The  case  is  somewhat  of  the  same 
kind  with  respect  to  overlooking  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  left,  and  front  and 
rear.  I  daresay  the  Pasha's  men  would 
fight  just  as  well,  whichever  way  they 
got  into  line,  if  only  they  got  there. 
But  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  our 
men  and  oiu*  officers  would;  at  all 
events  it  would  be  after  a  long  time,  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  un teaching,  that  they 
would  do  it. 

"There  are  undoubtedly,  and  parti- 
cularly for  cavalry,  occasions  where  re- 
sort must  be  had  to  what  I  believe  the 
Germans  call  the  'schwarme'  attack; 
and  I  have  known  officers  who  desired 
to  see  this  brought  more  generally  into 
use.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  you  are  to  have  a  *  swarm '  you  must 
have  the  swarmers  there ;  and  the  most 
efifective  way  we  know  for  this  is,  having 
the  men,  as  long  as  you  can,  in  squads 
and  divisions  small  and  great,  so  that 
many  men  shall  be  moved  on  one  man^s 
will  and  direction.  A  'swarm'  attack 
may  be  very  good  when  you  can  get 
noUiing  else,  and  circumstances  may  be 
continually  happening  that  will  reduce 
you  to  this  condition.  It  is  therefore 
well  to  be  prepared  for  it,  and  not, 
either  yourself  or  your  men,  be  afraid 
with  any  amazement  because  you  see 
yourselves  reduced  to  it  But  I  have 
always  seen  great  value  attached  to  the 
habitude  of  dragoons  getting  together 
under  sergeants  or  corporals  or  any  kind 
of  hierarchy  that  may  present  itself,  and 
so  returning  as  fast  as  possible  towards 
being  an  organised  body. 

"  The  question  now  raised — as  to 
whether  increased  speed  may  not  advan- 
tageously be  attained  by  a  greater  loose- 
ness of  movement — is  one  which  has 
occurred,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  most 
of  the  concerned.  And  I  surmise  that 
in  general  the  conclusion  has  been,  to 
leave  things  nearly  as  they  are.** 

So  writes  to  me  an  officer  who  has 
served  in  actual  warfare  both  in  horse 


*  This  refers  to  some  fifty  years  ago. 
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ind  foot,  and  who  has  moreover  held 
irregular  cavaliy  under  his  orders. 
On  many  of  the  points  of  his  argu- 
ment, answers  seem  to  suggest  them- 
selves to  me.  If  they  did  so  on  all, 
I  should  not  consider  it  conclusive  as 
to  the  soundness  of  my  own  views, 
for  truths  in  a  debated  question  like 
this  generally  lie  in  pretty  equal  pro- 
portion on  the  two  sides,  and  assume, 
m  the  eyes  of  the  individual  inquirer, 
a  value  which  depends  rather  on 
their  affinitv  with  the  hidden  con- 
stitution of  ms  mind  than  upon  their 
intrinsic  weight. 

I  think  that  the  arsruments  to  be 
urged  in  favour  of  tne  old  system 
range  themselves  under  the  following 
heads  : — The  moral  effect  produced 
by  discipline.  This  is  of  two  kinds. 
One  kind  is  the  result  of  education, 
as  where  Tom  is  trained  to  connect 
the  idea  of  order  with  the  fact  of 
being  on  the  right  of  Jack,  and  of 
disorder  with  being  on  his  left ;  and 
this  kind  may  be  dismissed  from  fur- 
ther consideration  :  for  feelings  en- 
gendered by  education  alone  will 
disappear  with  the  education  \hsX 
produced  them.  The  other  kind  has 
its  sources  in  feelings  natural  to  the 
heart  of  man.  If  you  allow  your 
soldiers  to  work  with  perfect  loose- 
ness—no line,  no  order,  no  knowing 
where  any  individual  is  or  ought  to 
be,  and  nobody  to  the  front  but  those 
who  like  it— you  open  a  door  by 
which  every  "  wiirker"  will  get  to  the 
rear;  and  the  tendency  of  such  a 
system  to  produce  such  an  effect  is 
one  which  may  be  modified  and  coun- 
teracted by  eaucation,  but  which  still 
must  continue  to  exist  As  far  as 
the  new  systems  can  be  shown  to  fall 
into  looseness  of  this  nature^  so  far 
thev  may  fairly  be  declared  inferior 
to  the  old  one.— Difficulty  of  unUach- 
ing  soldiers  what  they  have  once 
learned.  But  nobody  .wants  to  un- 
teach ;  not  at  least  till  the  merits  of 
a  new  system  have  been  proved  by 
a  practical  and  undeniable  test. 
What  is  proposed  is,  to  try  the  ex- 
periment on  a  new  body  of  men— tn 
corpore  vULif  Lord  Melville  is  to  be 
beheved.— The  fact  that  our  men  are 
not  bom  soldiers,  but  are  tinkers  and 
tiulors  caught  and  trained  full-grown ; 
and  that  tney  have  not  the  animus 
which  sometimes  leads  irregulars  to 
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victcHy.  True  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  army  f  scarcely  so  of  those  of 
whom  the  question  now  is.  Mounted 
Volunteers  would  consist  of  gentle- 
men and  yeomen ;  trained  from  youth 
to  self-respect,  and  therefore  unlikely 
to  show  want  of  courage ;  practised 
horsemen;  and  certain,  under  the 
only  circumstances  which  could  bring 
them  into  action— invasion— to  carry 
that  "  spur  in  the  head  "  which  sencis 
a  charge  home. — Precision,  regular- 
ity, and  the  material  causes  which 
tend  to  the  avoidance  of  confusion. 
How  far  the  old  system  is  superior 
in  these  respects,  to  the  new  ones 
which  claim  to  supersede  it,  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  examining  one  of 
the  latter.  I  will  trot  one  out  pre- 
sently ;  comme  de  rais(m,  my  own. 

But  first,  to  give  it  fair  play,  I 
should  give  some  sketch  of  the  im- 
perfections of  the  old  ^stem,  which 
afford  the  excuse  for  proposing  to 
change  it  Ask  any  soldier  whether 
or  no  the  following  scene  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.— Scene,  a  field-day 
^und.  £nter  Kegiment  at  a  trot, 
m  Open  Column  of  Troops,  Left  in 
Front  Said  regiment  supposed  to 
have  been  executing  a  few  move- 
ments rather  fast,  and  the  Squadron 
Leaders'  brains  to  be  pretty  well 
addled.  Colonel,  addressing  regi- 
ment— "Halt  Form  Line  to  tne 
Bear  on  the  Leading  Troop."  Lead- 
er of  Third  Squadron,  internally  and 
rapidly— "Left  in  Front  Bight^s  the 
Pivot— Troops  Half  Bight— no,  that 
will  form  us  to  the  Front  Bight  in 
Front,  Left's  the — no^  we're  not 
Bight  in  Front  Left  in  Front, 
Bight's  the— yes.  Three  Quarters 
Bight  About — psna,  that  will  take 
me  to  the  rear,  clean  out  of  sight. 
Bight's  in— arc  we  Bight  or  Left  in 
Front  ^to  form  to  the  Front  or  the 
Bear  1— am  I  on  my  head  or  my 
heels  ^Here's  a  mess.  I  am  mak- 
ing a  spectacle  of  myself. — D n 

it .      Colonel  gazes  at  the  Third 

S<]uadron  for  a  time,  droppinp^  his 
rems  on  his  horse's  neck  and  sitting 
immovable  with  an  air  that  seems 
to  say,  "  You  see  I  am  calm  under 
all  this  :"  but  shortly  explodes  with 
a  "What  is  the  Third  Squadron 
doing  ? "  delivered  with  a  grand  sim- 
plicity that  implies,  "I  put  this  my 
just  question  to  men  and  gods,  and 
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abstain  from  comment.''  Squadron 
Leader  has  not  known  for  some  time 
what  the  Third  Squadron  is  doing, 
and  Mb  perverse  faculties  retreating 
clean  out  of  sight  like  the  horns  of  a 
frightened  smm^  refuse  obstinately  to 
assist  him  in  discovering  :  so  he  sits 
cursing  and  perspiring  with  vexation, 
acutely  alive  to  the  annoyance  of  his 
position,  but  obtusely  stupid  to  every- 
thing wnich  can  bear  on  the  matter 
in  hand.  Then  he  hears  the  gallop 
of  the  Colonel's  horse  approaching ; 
then  comes  the  Colonel  s  harangue, 
delivered  sometimes  like  the  harangue 
of  a  gentleman,  sometimes  not  alto- 
gether so,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  individual  Colonel ;  but  always 
conveying  the  sting  which  must  ue 
in  the  oration  of  a  man  justly  en- 
raged with  a  muddle-headed  donkey. 
— A  painful  scene,  over  which  we 
drop  the  curtain. 

This,  according  to  mv  experience, 
is  so  common  a  case  that  I  cannot 
but  attribute  it  to  the  system  rather 
than  to  any  peculiar  stupidity  on  the 
part  of  the  squadron  leaaer.  In  fact, 
the  system  is  intricate  and  cum- 
brous ;  full  of  movementSL  of  which 
each  one  is  applicable  only  to  some 
one  particular  circumstance,  and 
which^  applied  to  any  other,  pro- 
duces confusion ;  full  of  prohibitions 
against  doing  what  appears  the  na- 
tural thing  at  the  moment,  and  of 
permission  to  do  something  else.  It 
does  not  prescribe  a  single  manoeuvre 
which  is  not  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  meanest  capacity.  There 
is  not  a  thinf  which  you  cannot  do 
by  its  help— u  you  know  how.  Not 
a  position  can  be  conceived  which 
you  cannot  attain,  if  not  by  the  most 
obvious  movement,  at  all  events  by 
the  substitution  of  an  expedient 
which  the  least  ''little  reflection" 
can't  fail  to  suggest.  But  the  little 
reflection  is  thebane  of  the  system. 
It  is  like  rust ;  nothing,  when  it  is 
confined  to  a  speck;  out  ruinous 
when  it  pervades  the  whole  machine. 
Cavalry  movements,  like  those  by 
which  a  cat  drops  on  her  legs,  should 
be  prompted  by  instinct,  not  reflec- 
tion. 

The  system  of  which  I  am  gpinx  to 

S've  the  outlines,^  one  which  nas 
)en  su^jgested  to  me  partly  by  my 
observation  of  the  Bashi-Basouks; 
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troops  whom  I  have  seen  in  actual 
action  (which,  with  them,  means 
running  away  hardX  ana  whose 
movements,  although  dimimshed 
somewhat  in  practicid  utility  by  the 
strong  tendency  to  the  rear  which 
they  manifest  are  yet  valuable  as 
givmg  an  inoication  of  the  tactics 
which  rendered  the  old  Turkish  hone 
so  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  their 
Christian  antagonists,  and  which,  so 
late  even  as  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  reduced  the  regular 
Russian  cavalry,  when  in  their  pre- 
sence, to  a  state  of  paralysis  which — 
if  we  may  take  the  Lieutenant-€kn- 
eral  Baron  de  Valentini's  account  of 
the  matter  as  exact— can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  absolutely  d^flprading.  But 
the  field  in  which  I  have  chiefly 
^thered  the  ideas  which  I  now  bring 
forward,  is  identically  the  same  with 
that  which  could  be  offered  to  cavalry 
engaged  in  war  on  English  ground — 
the  hunting-field.  And  it  is  with 
especial  reference  to. their  execution 
in  an  enclosed  English  country, 
amongst  those  narrow,  stiffly  fenced 
lanes  which,  as  every  hunting  ipan 
knows,  form  the  chief  channels  of 
communication  between  cover  and 
cover,  and  which  in  like  manner 
would  constitute  the  chief  routes  of 
any  cavalry  which  possessed  and  ex- 
erted the  powers  or  fox-hunters,  that 
I  have  calculated  the  movements, 
whose  general  principle  I  shall  now 
lay  before  the  reader. 

When  a  column  of  fox-hunters, 
streaming  up  a  ride  in  cover,  de- 
bouches on  the  open,  and  every  man 
at  once  presses  to  the  front,  is  there 
any  hesitation  as  to  whether  it  shall 
be  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  lead- 
ing horseman  that  he  shall  press  up  1 
If  the  ground  does  not  admit  of  his 
riding  out  to  the  left,  does  not  ev- 
ery man  instinctively  ride  out  to  the 
right,  and  vice  vend  f  And  does  the 
fact  of  thus  riding  to  the  right  or  left 
in  the  least  afifect  the  fact  that  th^. 
in  bodily  presence,  are  a  hundred  ana 
fifty  good  horsemen  ?  If  the  same 
column,  hampered  in  a  lane,  hears  a 
**  holla  back,"  is  not  every  horse's 
head  round,  and  the  column  in  fill 
swing  to  the  rear,  in  less  time  than  it 
would  take  an  able  commanding 
officer  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  pro- 
—  by  which  he  could  effect  a  sinular 
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reversion  without  throwing  his  troops 
into  conftision  ? 

What  prevents  cavalry  from  mov- 
ing in  predsely  the  same  wayl 
Chiefly,  to  my  apprehension,  this 
fact :  A  horse  weoged  in  a  crowd  is 
incapacitated  by  his  form  from  tam- 
ing round.  Any  perfectly  undisci- 
phned  body  of  horse  wishing  to  retain 
the  power  of  "  going  about,"  must 
ride  with  a  looseness  of  order  incon- 
venient for  the  purposes  of  cavalry. 

This  inability  to  turn  about  in 
close  order  has,  as  every  dragoon 
knows,  been  removed  by  an  inven- 
tion which  in  the  English  service 
appears  under  the  form  of  "  Threes ;" 
in  the  French  and  Austrian,  it  takes 
the  form  of  "  Fours."  To  explain 
this  to  an  unprofessional,  I  must  fall 
back  on  my  illustration  of  the  knives. 
Bange  a  score  of  dinner-knives  **  all 
of  a  row"  in  parallel  lines  at  an  in- 
terval of  an  inch  or  two.  Try  to 
"spin "  one  on  its  centre  :  —the  re- 
sistance offered  hy  those  on  both 
sides  renders  it  impossible.  Still 
less  can  you  spin  all  at  once ;  the 
least  interval  which  would  enable 
vou  to  do  it  is  one  whole  knife's 
length.  But,  count  off  a  group  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  width  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  outside  knives 
shall  be  pretty  much  equal  to  a  knife's 
length  •  imagine  this  group  (whose 
general  outlme  will  be  a  square) 
connected  by  some  bond  of  union 
into  one  mass,  and  set  spinning  on 
its  centre;  and  you  will  see  that  such 
a  mass  would  require  but  an  incon- 
siderable interval  to  enable  it  to  spin 
without  collision.  This  is  what  is 
done  with  horses  in  rank.  The  Eng- 
lish service  takes  three  horses,  the 
French  takes  four;  either  group  pre- 
sents a  front  in  some  degree  approxi- 
mating to  a  horse's  length.  When 
a  line  has  to  show  front  to  its  rear, 
the  groups  are  set  spinning  on  their 
centres ;  that  is,  with  us,  the  centre 
horse  turns  on  his  centre,  while,  in 
unison  with  his  motions,  one  flank 
horse  circles  round  with  him,  and 
the  other  reins  back. — Once  let  a 
body  of  horse  acquire  the  power  of 
going  about  by  Threes  or  Fours,  and 
there  is  no  reason,  that  I  see,  why 
their  further  movements  should  not 
retain  a  very  close  similarity  to  those 
of  fox-hunters. 
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But  to  insure  the  working  of  the 
Threes  or  Fours,  it  is  essential  that 
each  man  should  know  at  all  mo- 
ments the  companion  members  with 
whom  he  is  to  work,  and  this  under 
every  variation  of  relative  position 
which  the  chance  of  the  moment  may 
induce.  This  end,  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  show,  is  attained  in  the 
English  service  ot  the  present  day  by 
a  system  which,  while  it  limits  the 
movements  which  a  body  of  cavalry 
is  permitted  to  make,  at  the  same 
time  brings  the  variations  which  can 
affect  the  relative  position  of  the 
members  of  a  Three  within  limits  so 
very  narrow  that  it  would  take  no 
great  effort  of  intelligence  and  me- 
mory to  enable  a  man,  totaUy  devoid 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  his 
comrades,  to  say  at  any  dven  moment 
precisely  what  position  he  holds  with 
regard  to  them.  I  propose  to  rqect 
these  limitations  and  their  attendant 
advantages,  and  to  depend,  for  in- 
suring the  recognition  of  his  comrades 
by  each  member  of  a  Three  (or  rather 
of  a  Four,  for  that  is  the  section 
which  I  prefer  to  adopt),  upon  a 
principle  ignored  by  our  authorised 
system— -that  of  personal  recognition. 

My  proposal  is  this  :  Let  a  divi- 
sion consist  of,  say  twenty-four  men 
in  single  rank.  Let  these  men  be 
told  off.  once  for  all,  into  parties  of 
Four ;  let  each  Four  be  again  sub- 
divided into  two  parties  of  Two,  and 
let  the  horsemen  thus  told  off  to  a 
Four  or  a  Two  remain  permanently 
associated.  Let  each  man  by  this 
process  becomethoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  companion  member  of  his 
Two  and  with  the  members  of  the 
companion  Two  completing  his  Four ; 
and  let  him  be  impresseni  with  the 
conviction  that  the  chief  end  of  his 
military  existence  is,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  recognise  and  to  stick 
close  to  those  three  companiona  This 
constitutes  about  the  chief  exertion 
of  intellic[ence  which  my  system  will 
demand  from  him. 

Now  suppose  that,  my  division 
being  thus  formed,  I  give  the  words 
"Fours  Right."  The  line  breaks 
into  column  of  fours  heading  to  its 
former  right.  I  now  wish  to  form  to 
the  front,  on  the  left  of  the  head  of 
the  column— I  give  the  fword  **/By 
the  Left,  Front  Form."    But  suppose 
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that  I  wisb  to  fonn  to  the  front,  on  the 
right  of  the  head  of  the  column ;  then 
I  give  the  word  '*By  the  Kight, 
Front  Fonn."  The  one  movement 
is  as  easy  as  the  other ;  but  the  latter 
entails  this  result,  or  disadvantage 
as  it  is  considered  by  the  advocates 
of  our  present  cavalry  system,  that 
all  the  fours  have  been  shufflea  from 
Bight  to  Left ;  that  which  stood  on 
the  rifffat  flank  now  holding  the  left, 
and  aQ  the  others  being  proportion- 
ately transposed.  But,  why  not?  So 
long  as  men  and  horses  are  there, 
what  does  it  matter  in  what  relative 
position  they  stand  f  So,  if  I  give 
my  line  the  word  "Fours  Lefv  I 
form  the  resulting  column  with  equal 
indifference  to  the  right  or  the  left  of 
its  former  head ;  and  so  too,  from  a 
column  of  Fours  formed  no  matter 
how,  I  form  to  a  flank  by  the  word 
"  Fours  Right"  or  "  Fours  Left,"  as 
the  exigency  of  the  moment  may 
reqmre. 

With  reference  to  the  diminution 
of  Front  from  Fours  to  Files  and 
single  Files  (or,  as  I  prefer  to  call 
them.  Twos  and  Ones— for  the  word 
File  has  become  complicated  with 
the  idea  of  a  front-rank  man  and  his 
rear-rank  foUower),  and  from  Twos  to 
Ones,  I  establish  this  rule.  Whether 
the  column  be  Bight  or  Left  in  front, 
the  advance  is  made  from  the  right 
of  the  section  to  be  diminished.  At 
the  word  "  Advance  by  Twos,"  that 
which  happens  to  find  itself  the  right- 
hand  Two  of  each  Four  advances, 
foUowed  by  the  left-hand  Two ;  so. 
on  the  word  "Advance  by  Ones, 
the  right-hand  man  advances.  To 
effect  the  corresponding  increase  of 
front  I  should  teach  the  rearward 
members  of  each  Two  or  Four  to  in- 
cline, in  ordinary  cases,  to  the  left  of 
their  leader,  but  not  to  fear,  when 
circumstances  demanded  it,  to  form 
to  his  right.  If  from  a  column  of— 
no  matter  what — I  wish  to  form  to 
the  front  direct,  I  give  to  the  sec- 
tions composing  it  the  same  words 
which  I  have  indicated  in  the  case  of 
Fours ;  if  I  wish  to  show  front  to  a 
flank,!  give  the  word  "Bight  Form" 
or  "  Left  Form,"  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  dictate ;  and  if,  marching 
through  narrow  ways,  I  hear  a  "  holla 
back,'^I  ^ve  the  word  "About"— 
each  section,  be  it  Four,  Two,  or 


sin^e  horsemen,  scrambles  iroond  on 
its  own  centre  as  best  it  may,  and 
on  reaching  open  ground  I  form  my 
line  direct  by  such  of  the  above-men- 
tioned processes  as  seems  most  con- 
venient to  me. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the 
course  of  these  movements,  the  order 
of  the  several  Fours  is  constantly 
being  transposed,  fr<»n  Bigjat  to  Left 
of  uie  line  and  back  again;  and 
that  the  Twos  composing  each  Four, 
and  the  individuals  composing  each 
Two,  are  perpetually  being  similarly 
shufBed.  But  the  members  of  no 
Two  are  ever  separated,  nor  the  Twos 
composing  any  one  Four.  So  long  as 
this  IS  the  case  I  say— there  are  the 
men  and  the  horses ;  the  Fours  are 
together,  the  Twos  together;  they 
can  go  about,  or  break  to  a  flank  by 
Foun,  Twos,  Ones ;  and  if  they  can 
do  this,  who  cares  whether  Tom 
rides  on  the  right  of  Jack  or  vice 
verad? 

Now  I  take  two  divisions,  which  I 
designate  the  First  and  Second,  and' 

Elace  one  behind  the  other  at  half  a 
orse*s  length  distance ;  and  this  I 
call  a  Troop.  If  I  give  my  troop 
the  word  "  Fours  Right "  or  "  Fours 
Left,"  each  division  breaks  to  the 
indicated  flank  by  Fours^  and  the 
two  move  off  side  oy  side  m  parallel 
columns  :  altogether,  upon  a  front  of 
eight.  At  the  word  "  Fours  Bight " 
or  "  Fours  Left  "  addressed  to  this 
column,  each  division  fronts  to  the 
flank  indicated,  and  the  line  is  re- 
stored,— with  such  division  to  the 
front  as  chance  may  direct  If  from 
the  same  double  column  of  Fours  I 
wish  to  form  line  to  the  Front,  I  give 
the  same  command  which  I  would 
address  to  a  division  actio 


If  the  word  is  "  To  the  Right,"  the 
division  which  finds  itself  to  the 
right  forms  as  front  rank,  and  at  the 
same  time  moves  slightly  up  (as  in 
the  "  Formation  to  the  Front "  of  the 
CavaliT  Regulations)  to  clear  the 
head  of  the  other  division  :  the  latter 
forms  as  rear  rank.  If  toe  word  is 
"  To  the  Left,"  the  process  is  reversed. 
The  principle  guiding  this  movement 
is  not,  I  think,  complicated.  It 
simply  comes  to  this— that  division 
which  can  forms  first ;  that  which 
can't,  forms  last. 
I  allow  diminution  of  front  from 
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sach  a  double  column  to  be  effected 
in  one  vay  only.  The  Commanding- 
officer  gives  the  word  **  Single  Rank." 
The  leader  of  that  diyision  which 
finds  itself  forming  the  right-hand 
one  of  the  two  columns  of  Fours, 
gives  the  word  "— th  Division  ad- 
vance," and  leads  it  forward.  The 
left  column  stands  fest ;  and  when 
its  head  is  at  a  distance  from  the 
rear  of  the  other  column  sufficient 
to  prevent  amalgamation,  follows. 
Further  diminution  of  front  may  now 
be  effected  as  from  a  division  acting 
singly.  But  this  rule  is  to  be  ol^ 
serv^  When  once  disunited  as 
above  shown,  the  two  divisions  be- 
come distinct  bodies,  and  are  to 
be  handled  as  independent  troopa 
Nothing  unites  them  again  but 
the  Commanding -officer's  word  to 
"Double  the  Rimks,''  which  order, 
if  addressed  to  divisions  marching 
by  twos  or  ones,  is  to  be  preceded  by 
an  increase  of  front  to  Fours ;  on  the 
receipt  of  which  command  the  leader 
of  the  rearmost  division  leads  up  his 
column  on  the  left  of  its  predecessor. 

Squadrons,  i  e,  two  troops  united 
and  without  intervaL  I  propose  to 
abolish  altogether.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  further  detail  If  the 
unit  of  the  system — the  troop — will 
work,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  combine 
several  units  into  a  whole.  I  should 
propose  to  form  a  regiment  of  three 
troops  of  about  fifty  men  each ;  and 
to  distinguish  the  troops  by  j^ng 
to  them  respectively  a  Ked,  a  White, 
and  a  Black  flag  like  a  lance-pennon, 
carried  on  an  ordinary  lance  luung  to 
the  left  arm  of  the  horseman. 

This  system,  if  it  worked  in  the 
field  as  it  does  on  paper,  would  give 
the  power  of  acting  either  in  single 
or  double  rank.  To  encounter  a 
hostile  cavalry  on  an  open  plain,  I 
should  form  double  rank.  But  in  an 
enclosed  country  I  should  use  the 
single  rank,  closed  up  in  compact 
order  where  the  ground  permitted, 
but  otherwise  riding  with  any  amount 
of  looseness  consistent  with  keeping 
the  members  of  each  Four  within 
hail  of  each  other,  and  l^e  whole 
within  hail  of  the  Division  Leader. 
Under  the  latter  circumstances  mv 
ideal  regiment  should  resolve  itself 
into  six  clumps  of  five-and-twenty 
fox-hunters  a -piece;  each   clump 
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under  the  guidance  of  a  division 
leader,  each  two  division  leaders  re- 
ceiving the  directions  of  a  troop 
leader,  and  the  whole  under  the 
brigadiership  of  the  Commanding- 
officer.  And  if  said  fox- hunters 
would  dress  and  ride  like  fox-hunters, 
and  not  like  bad  imitations  of  an 
original  which,  for  the  purposes  we 
are  now  treating  of,  is  the  worst  con- 
ceivable—the regular  dragoon,— and 
if  they  would  carry  a  firea^  capable 
of  coping  in  point  of  range  witn  the 
infantiy  weapon,— I  think  they  might 
tie  regular  cavalry  to  the  apron- 
strings  of  its  infantry,  and  constitute 
themselves  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
even  the  latter. 

Everything  has  its  weak  side,  and 
even  my  parental  eye  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  weak  side  of  mine.  How 
would  it  work  in  action,  when  men 
are  falling  out  of  the  ranks,  and  the 
Fours  find  themselves  reduced  to 
Threes,  Twos,  or  Ones  I 

I  attack  tms  difficulty  as  follows : 
whether  with  prospect  of  success  or 
not,  others  may  decide.  I  forbid  that 
any  unbroken  Four  or  Two  should 
be  disintegrated  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  others  ;  and  leave  the 
broken  ones  to  hold  as  far  as  possible 
the  place  of  the  original  sections 
whicn  they  represent  A  Four  re- 
duced to  a  number  not  less  than 
Three  can  ''go  about"  as  well  as 
ever.  When  reduced  to  a  Two  or 
One,  it  no  longer  has  this  power ; 
therefore^  when  the  line  goes  about, 
it  must  nde  to  the  Front  clear  of  the 
line  (or  rein  back,  if  belon^ng  to  the 
rear  rank),  turn  to  the  nght-about, 
and  resume  its  place :— as  prescribed 
for  the  Standard  and  his  Covere]\ 
p.  1 16  of  the  Cavalry  Regulations.  I 
should  permit  men  of  their  own 
accord  to  amalgamate  broken  sec- 
tions which  find  themselves  in  im- 
mediate proximity ;  and  when  at  last 
reduced  to  a  rearrangement,  should 
effect  it  as  follows :— "  Twos  to  the 
front"  Each  Two  belonging  to  an 
incomplete  Four  rides  to  the  Front, 
leaving,  if  it  be  part  of  a  "  Three,'* 
the  ''  odd  "  man  behind,  and  forms  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  division.  The 
moment  the  Twos  have  cleared  the 
front  the  word  is  given  "  Ones  to 
the  Front**  Each  solitary  One  rides 
out  and  forms  on  the  right  again  of 
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the  re-fonned  Twos.  The  line  effaces 
gaps  by  closing  in  on  its  left  flank. 
A  "  telling  off  by  Fours"  from  the 
left,  confined  to  the  broken  frag- 
ments on  the  right  flank,  completes 
the  operation.  No  intact  Four  is 
broken,  nor  any  intact  Twa  To 
effect  the  same  purpose  the  broken 
parts  of  the  Rear-rank  rein  back. 

I  began  this  paper  with  mention 
of  Colonel  ConollVs  system.  I  may 
finish  with  it  His  general  object, 
like  mine,  is  to  render  Inyersion  more 
generally  the  rule  of  movement  than 
it  is  at  present  He  forms  his  squad- 
ron (for  he  adheres  to  that  body)  in 
single  rank ;  tells  it  off  into  four 
divisions,  and  tells  off  the  men  of 
each  division  by  Filet  a^^,— thereby 
reUnouishing  the  power  of  moving 
by  Threes  or  Fours.  I  have  been 
unable  to  gather  from  the  necessarily 
brief  detaibfumished  by  him  whether 
he  permits  Inversion  to  be  practised 
witn  regard  to  bodies  smaller  than 
the  division.  However  this  may  be, 
there  are  features  in  the  system  ad- 
mitting of  no  misapprehension,  against 
which,  I  think,  serious  objections  may 
be  urged. 

Having  no  movements  by  Threes — 
I  use  the  word  Three  as  a  generic 
term  including  Fours  as  well— Col- 
onel Conolly*8  squadron,  if  desirous  of 
moving  to  a  flank  or  a  front  smaller 
than  a  division,  can  do  it  by  no  pro- 
cess but  that  of  trailing  itself  out  by 
I^es,  thereby  covering  an  extent 
greater  than  its  front  in  line,  and 
consequently  entailing  loss  of  time  in 
re-forming.  It  can  reverse  its  front 
on  no  ground  which  is  not  spacious 
enough  to  admit  of  the  wheel  of  a 
division  of,  we  may  suppose,  nine  or 
twelve  men.  Imagine  such  a  squad- 
ron drawn  up  in  a  narrow  lane,  and 
required  suddenlv  to  show  a  front  to 
its  former  rear  :  how  would  it  do  it  ? 
These  objections  might  be  trifling  in 
the  estimation  of  a  French  cuirassier, 
who  never  contemplated  moving  on 


ground  which  did  not  admit  of  tiie 
wheel  of  a  division ;  but  they  are  not 
trifling  when  considered  wiUi  refer^ 
ence  to  their  effect  on  the  movements 
of  cavalry  through  the  narrow  roads 
and  lanes  of  En^and. 

Finally,  Colonel  Conolly*s  squad- 
ron is  to  be  formed  in  single  rank. 
This  formation,  I  grant,  is  the  ridit 
one,  as  regards  the  attack  upon  In- 
fantry or  Artillery.  A  front-rank 
horse  shot  in  a  charge  probably  trips 
up  his  rear-rank  follower ;  and  tne 
fear  inspired  on  the  part  of  the  rear- 
rank  or  being  thrown  down,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  front  rank  of  bdng 
tumbled  over,  can  in  no  wise  oontn- 
bute  to  the  energy  of  either.  But 
when  the  question  regards  the  en- 
counter of  cavalry  wiu  cavalry,  the 
case  in  my  opinion  is  different  The 
loose,  broken  appearance  which  a 
single  rank  assumes  under  slight  dis- 
order inevitably  induced  by  an  ad- 
vance at  speed,  would  afford  a  strong 
encouragement  to  its  densely-massed 
opponents  to  push  —  if  at  nothing 
else— at  all  events  at  the  gaps  in  the 
array ;  and  a  sharp  dash  at  a  gap, 
even  though  prompted  by  motives 
the  reverse  of  valorous,  might  by  the 
influence  of  exami)le  draw  on  the 
body  of  a  squadron  into  a  rush  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  withstand. 

I  must  reauest  the  reader  to  take 
notice  that  I  lay  no  sort  of  claim  to 
infallibility  ;  that  I  do  not  even  as- 
sert that  I  feel  assured  in  my  own 
mind  that  my  own  views  are  ri^t 
I  confine  myself  to  the  statement 
that  they  seem  to  me  to  contain  in 
principle  an  approach  to  what  is 
right  As  for  any  desire  to  see  them 
rwily  put  into  practice,  I  can  safely 
say  that  if  Heaven  were  so  far  to 
dement  the  Horse -Guards  as  to 
lead  them  straightway  to  reorganise 
the  British  Cavalry  on  my  system, 
and  make  me  Inspector-Oeneral,  the 
most  frightened  man  in  the  British 
service  would  be  myselt 
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Plausibilitt  18  a  wonderful  and 
valoable  gift.  For  immediate  effect 
it  is  almost  as  powerful  as  truth, 
which  it  always  attempts  to  simu- 
late— as  cogent  as  sound  reason^  of 
which  it  is  a  clever  imitation.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  impose  upon  us  for 
any  lon^  priod,  because,  like  other 
shams,  it  is  certain  to  be  detected  at 
last ;  but  it  may  be  so  employed  as 
to  produce  a  favourable  impression, 
and  even  lead  to  momentary  convic- 
tion. Which  of  us  has  not  been  vic- 
timised, more  than  once,  by  some 
cunning  and  seemingl;^  artless  tale 
of  distress,  so  plausibly  narrated 
that  our  bowels  of  compassion  were 
stirred  within  us,  and  our  purse- 
strings  readily  unloosed)  Yet  let 
that  tale  which,  when  poured  into 
our  ears,  seemed  so  utterly  beyond 
the  taint  of  suspicion,  be  recalled  to 
memory  and  leisurely  considered — 
the  probability  is  that  we  shall  then 
detect  in  it  some  inconsistency  or 
contradiction,  quite  sufficient  to 
throw  great  doubt  upon  the  veracity 
of  the  narrator,  but  unmarked  by  us 
while  under  the  influence  of  the  pa- 
thetic spelL  Also,  if  a  stran^r  should 
happen  to  go  into  a  court  of  law  when 
a  pleader  of  renown  is  opening  a  case 
divested  of  technicalities,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  be  won  over  by  the 
eloquence,  art,  and  ingenuity  of  the 
speaker ;  and,  if  he  does  not  think 
fit  to  tairy  for  the  repl;^,  will  return 
home  fully  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  the  arguments  which  he  has  just 
heard  are  so  convincing  and  conclu- 
sive that  there  is  actually  no  room 
for  refutation. 

The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr  Gladstone,  is  a  consum- 
mate master  of  plausibility.  His 
financial  speeches  are  really  wonder- 
ful efforts  of  rhetoria  He  arran^ 
his  nmtter  so  dexterously,  he  shifts 
so  deftly  from  subject  to  subject,  and 
interlaras  his  discourse  with  so  many 
axioms  apparently  sound  and  solid, 
riveting  the  attention  of  the  audience 
as  much  by  his  nmnner  as  his  mat- 
ter, that  immediate  discussion  of  any 
of  his  schemes  is  felt  to  be  profitless 
and  absurd.    With  the  voice  of  the 


declaimer  sounding  in  our  ears,  we 
cannot  duly  weigh  the  accural^  of 
his  facts,  or  test  the  solidity  of  his 
arguments.  The  music  of  the  rhap- 
sody must  die  away  before  we  can 
^ve  proper  attention  to  the  mean- 
ing and  construction  of  the  words. 
But  Mr  Gladstone  is  plausible  even 
beyond  this  mark,  which,  had  he 
been  an  orator  of  ancient  times, 
would  have  made  him  the  pride  of 
the  agora  or  the  forum.  His  speeches 
are  so  well  contrived,  that  even  to 
the  second  audience — that  is,  the 
reading  public— they  convey  some 
idea  of  nis  wonderful  power,  and 
exercise  that  degree  of  influence 
towards  effecting  persuasion  which 
none  but  great  orators  can  attain. 
We  use  no  fantastic  simile  when  we 
liken  one  of  his  financial  speeches 
to  a  sheet  of  frozen  water.  Look  at 
it  well,  survey  it  round  the  margin, 
and  there  is  not  visible  a  single  crack 
or  fissure.  But,  for  all  that,  you  will 
do  well  to  pause,  and  consiaer,  and 
feel  your  way^  before  you  venture  on 
the  ice.  It  is  not  all  of  the  same 
thickness.  There  are  many  parts 
of  that  seemingly  solid^  but  really 
treacherous  sunace,  which  will  not 
b^tr  the  weight  of  so  substantial  a 
personage  as  our  worthy  father,  Mr 
BuU. 

It  is  onr  purpose,  in  the  pesent 
paper,  to  follow  Mr  Gladstone  through 
some  of  his  plausibilities,  with  the 
view  of  demonstrating  that  his  pre- 
sent financial  scheme,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  French  commercial 
treaty  (from  which  it  is  inseparable), 
is  not  only  unwise  and  unfair,  but  in 
some  respects  very  injurious  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  country.  The 
opinions  which  we  have  formed,  upon 
an  attentive  perusal  and  reperusal  of 
his  speech— which  we  admit  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  art— are  clear  and  de- 
cided. In  this  matter  we  are  not  in- 
fluenced, in  the  slightest  degree,  by 
party  considerations.  We  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  present  Ministiy  displaced. 
We  are  content  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  Opposition  is  so  strong  that 
the  Palmerston  Cabinet  dare  not  de- 
viate much  from  the  path  of  duty  and 
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Bound  BritiBh  policy  without  expe- 
riencing a  fatal  reverse ;  and  had 
Mr  Gladstone  presented  us  with  an- 
other budget,  the  details  of  which 
he  has  more  than  shadowed  out— 
evidently  denoting  that  at  one  time 
he  contemplated  its  adoption  — we 
should  have  been  content,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  have  acceded  to  it, 
even  though  it  involved  further  aug- 
mentation of  that  ffrievous  impost 
the  income-tax,  of  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  which  there  seems  no 
likelihood  whatever.  But  this  Budget 
differs,  in  one  remarkable  respect, 
from  any  other  which  has  ever  yet 
been  brouj^ht  forward  by  a  British 
minister  of  finance.  It  is  based  on, 
and  tabled  along  with,  a  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France,  a  power  of 
whose  pacific  intentions  we  have  so 
little  certainty,  that  the  great  deficit 
apparent  on  the  estimated  revenue 
or  the  approaching  financial  year,  as 
compared  with  the  expenditure,  is 
solely  owing  to  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing our  armaments  for  simple 
purposes  of  defence.  Now,  we  say 
that,  however  sincere  may  be  the 
desire  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
for  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  im- 

E roved  commercial  system  within 
is  own  dominions,  it  it  not  for  the 
honour  of  this  country  to  be  entering 
into  treaties,  or  to  be  making  con- 
cessions, at  such  a  time.  We  have 
the  misfortune— if  misfortune  it  be 
—to  repose  no  faith  in  his  sincerity. 
We  regard  this  Treaty  as  an  attempt 
to  strike  up  a  political,  not  a  com- 
mercial alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, between  France  and  Britain,  or 
at  least  to  have  the  Treaty  paraded  as 
such  before  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  We  believe  that  the  Em- 
peror thinks,  probably  on  the  assur- 
ance of  Mr  Cobden,  that  if  he  can 
but  entangle  us  in  a  commercial 
treftty,  so  framed  that  the  income- 
tax  shall  be  maintained  at  a  war 
rate  in  time  of  peace,  owing  to  con- 
cessions of  revenue  made  for  his 
especial  advantage,  the  "  nation  of 
shopkeepers  '*  wifl  consent  to  his  ex- 
tension of  the  boundaries  of  France, 
to  the  absorption  this  year  of  Savoy, 
with  the  possible  addition  of  a  de- 
scent on  Central  Italy^  and  other 
slight  contingent  spoliations  of  duch- 
ies, provinces,  and  so  forth,  adjacent 
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to  his  present  eastern  frontier,  about 
which  there  is  no  immediate  hurry. 
We  desire  to  guard  ourselves  against 
the  imputation  of  being  oppoMd  to 
friendly  relations  with  France.  We 
are  fully  impressed  with  the  convict 
tion  that  nothing  could  be  more  de- 
sirable for  the  peace  of  Enrope,  and 
for  the  interests  of  civilisation,  than 
a  cordial  understanding  and  frank 
interchange  between  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  West  But  the  ante* 
cedent  conditions  to  that  should  have 
been— which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the 

§  resent  Ministry  have  neither  the 
iscemment,  the  courage,  nor  the 
patriotism  to  require— that  France, 
whose  real  rights  and  territory  are 
menaced  by  no  European  power, 
must  renounce  all  schemes  of  con- 
quest or  aggrandisement,  respect 
boundaries  and  treaties,  abandon 
"ideas**  and  "inexorable  logic  of 
facts,**  and  give  a  pledge  to  that 
effect  by  such  a  sweeping  reduction 
of  her  armament  by  sea  and  land, 
already  too  great  for  her  resources, 
as  may  convince  us  that  she  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest  It  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Palmerston  Min- 
istry to  have  insisted  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  an  indispensable  prelim- 
inary to  entering  into  any  treaty. 
They  had  not  the  courage  to  do  so  ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  while 
we  are  compelled  to  keep  up  a  war 
establishment,  we  are  asked,  in  an 
olea^ous  way,  to  sacrifice  a  large 
portion  of  our  ordinary  customs' 
revenue  in  favour  of  Prance,  and, 
besides  that,  to  pay  a  larger  amount 
of  income-tax  than  before !  And  that 
in  a  year  when,  by  the  lapsing  of  the 
long  annuities,  no  less  a  sum  than 
two  millions  and  upwards  was  taken 
from  the  public  expenditure ! 

We  wish  to  argue  this  matter  quiet- 
ly, and  without  any  degree  of  excite- 
ment ;  but  we  must  needs  say.  that, 
suppoiising  it  possible  that  old  Noll 
Cromwell  (whose  British  spirit  we 
revere^  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
behaviour  in  other  respects)  could 
have  been  present  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting  when  such  a  degradation 
was  proposed,  the  chances  are  that 
he  woula  have  cleared  the  apartment 
in  as  summary  a  manner  as  he  once 
dispersed  the  House  of  Commons. 

But— degradation  or  not^let  ua 
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see  how  the  balance  Btanda  The  first 
thing,  of  oourae,  to  be  oonsidered  is 
the  anticipated  expenditore  of  the 
year,  compared  with  tiie  anticipated 
revenua  The  statement  of  the  ex- 
penditure we  accept  at  onee^  without 
the  slightest  carping  or  criticism.  It 
is  statM  at  j£70»100,000— a  very  large 
sum,  no  doubt,  when  we  consider 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
ending  aist  March  1859  was  cmly 
^664^663,882.  But  to  the  gross  amount 
we  take  no  objection :  we  shall  as^ 
some  that  it  is  necessaiy  under  exist- 
ing drcumstanoes.  Turning  to  the 
reyenue,  we  are  told  that,  as  the  law 
presently  stands,  it  may  be  estimated 
at  ^£60,700,000,  thus  leaving  a  deficit 
of  ;^,400,000,  for  which  Parliament 
mnst  provide  by  taxation.  This  de- 
ficit seems  a  formidable  one ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  subtraction  from  the  revenue, 
first,  of  the  income-tax,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  ninepence  in  the  pounds  would 
yidd  £7,672^000;  and,  secondly,  of 
the  war-duties  on  tea  and  sugar, 
calculated  at  .£2,100,000,  t(^;etner 
J9,772,00a  Ther^fe,byo(nitmuing 
to  levy,  during  next  year,  the  same 
taxes  which  the  nation  has  be^  pay- 
ing for  the  last  twelvemonth,  tibe  <&- 
fiat  would  disappear,  and  we  should 
have  a  surplus  revenue  of  £372,QOCh 
This  is  the  scheme  which  probably 
would  have  recommended  itself  to  a. 
Chancellor  of  tiie  Exchequer  who  set 
less  store  upon  the  display  of  his  ge- 
nius than  on  the  perrormance  of  & 
practical  duty;  and  it  might  veiy 
well  be  vindicated  <m  the  ground 
that,  although  we  are  nominally  at 
peace,  we  are  still  compelled  to  con- 
tinue an  expenditure  as  laige  as  in 
the  time  of  war.  Many  of  us.  how- 
eve^  think— and  we  cobfess  that  we 
are  among  the  number — thai  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  du- 
ties on  tea  and  su^,  articles  of  such 
general  consumption  by  the  working 
dasses,  should  be  reduced  to  thie  mi- 
nimum; and  though  there  might 
have  been  a  i)raotical  difficull^  in 
effecting  that  immediately,  the  re- 
duction of  the^  duties  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  have  preceded  any  other 
branch  m  fiscal  relaxation.  As  for 
the  income-taic,  Mr  Gladstone  knows 
by  long  experience  that,  since  there 
is  no  help  for  it,  men  will  simply 
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grumUe  and  pay.  The  nation  has 
been  wonderfuUjr  docile  and  good- 
natured  in  submitting  so  long  to  an 
impost  which  is  inquisitorial  without 
heme  equal ;  and  we  were  certainly 
entiUed  to  expect  that,  if  the  defi- 
dt  coidd  in  any  way  be  made  good 
without  inereasmg  the  rate  of  income- 
tax,  tiiat  method  should  have  been 
adopted. 

Having  thus  shown,  from  Mr  Glad- 
8t(me's  own  figures,  tnat  by  the  am- 
ple expedient  of  leaving  mtact  the 
taxation  of  last  year,  or  rather  by 
pasdng  an  Act  to  localise  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  duties,  the  defidt 
would  have  been  transformed  into  a 
surplus^  let  us  see  what  our  bril- 
liant scnemer  actually  proposes  to  do. 
In  the  first  place,  the  tea  and  sugar 
duties  are  to  be  continued  at  the  pre- 
sent high  rate ;  in  the  second  place, 
the  income-tax  is  to  be  raised  from 
ninepence  to  tenpence  in  the  pound. 

And  is  this  all )  By  no  manner  of 
mean&  If  you  will  have  men  of  ge- 
nius, brilliant  schemers  and  lovers  of 
startling  effects,  to  conduct  the  finan- 
cial business  of  the  nation,  vou  must 
naturally  expect  some  exhimtions  of 
dexterity,  we  might  almost  say  reck- 
lessness —  B(Mne  eccentric  schemes, 
which  hardly  would  have  occurred  to 
men  of  a  more  practical  turn.  There 
is  to  be  a  reduction  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion to  the  amount  of  £4,000,000,  to 
be  supplied  partly  by  the  additional 
income-tax  penny,  and  partiy  by  the 
imposition  of  some  new  taxes  oi  in- 
considerable amount,  and  savings  ex- 
pected to  be  made  in  the  departments 
of  customs  and  excise. 

Now,  as  we  are  anxious  to  pursue 
this  inauiiy  fairly  and  deliberatelv, 
we  shall  nrst  record  our  general  ob- 
jection to  remissions  of  taxation  when 
thcffe  is  no  surplus  available  revenue. 
The  shifting  of  burdens  from  the. 
shoulders  of  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity to  those  of  another  is  at  all 
tinges  an  invidious  and  detested  ope- 
ration, and  never  should  be  attempted 
except  under  very  special  circum- 
stances indeed.  It  was,  we  know,  a 
fkvourite  resource  of  the  late  bir 
Robert  Fed,  to  whose  traditions  Mr 
Gladstone,  who  invariably  prefers 
tradition  to  goepel,  obstinately  ad- 
heres; and  the  Whi^  adopted  it  for 
tiie  purpose  of  buying  political  sup- 
2b 
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port  But  it  is  really,  if  we  calmly 
consider  it,  an  indefensible  system, 
and  we  feel  its  effects  to  the  present 
day  in  the  continuance  of  the  moome- 
tax.  We  cannot  forget  the  insidious 
way  in  which  this  impost  was  resus- 
citated in  1842,  when  manufactures 
were  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  de- 
pression, and  when,  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  truly  enough  asserted,  we  had 
reached  the  limits  of  indirect  taxar- 
tion.  The  adoption  of  the  income- 
tax  under  such  circumstances  was  a 
wise,  creditable,  and  perhaps  inevit- 
able concession ;  but  it  was  expressly 
stated  and  understood  that  its  ope- 
ration should  only  be  temporary,  and 
that  it  should  be  taken  off  as  soon 
as  returning  prosperity  would  allow. 
Whereaa,  notwithstanding  all  the 
prosperity  which  we  have  since  en- 
joyeo,  and  which  has  been  so  loudly 
Taunted,  the  income-tax  remains,  and 
at  one  time  was  actually  doubled, 
while  Ministers  have  gone  on  steadily 
proposing  and  carrying  further  mea- 
sures for  remitting  indirect  taxation. 
Her  Miyesty,  in  her  Speech  from  the 
Throne  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
congratulated  herseliand  the  country 
on  the  unusual  state  of  prosperity 
which  prevailed  at  home.  The  prac- 
tical sequel  of  that  congratulation  is 
the  proposal  to  increase  the  income- 
tax  m  order  to  proceed  with  further 
remissions  of  duty.  Mr  Gladstone 
may  possibly  think  that  he  is  follow- 
ing on  the  footsteps  of  his  master. 
Not  so.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
betlWeen  the  two  cases.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
proposed  an  income- tax  of  sevenpence, 
expressly  because  manufactures  were 
depressed — Mr  Gladstone  proposes  to 
raise  it  to  tenpence,  bectmse  manufcx- 
turf 8  are  bttoyant  and  prosperous  t 

We  repeat,  therefore^  that  we  have 
to  recora  our  dissent  from  all  remis- 
sions of  taxation,  when  there  is  no 
available  surplus  of  revenue ;  and  we 
next  maintam  that,  supposing  that 
good  cause  could  be  shown  for  mak- 
ing any  reductions,  considering  the 
state  of  our  finance— and  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  as  yet  shown  none— the 
consumers  of  tea  and  sugar  were  pri- 
marily entitled  to  that  benefit.  Pass- 
ing from  these,  let  us  look  to  the 
kind  of  reductions  which  he  has  pro- 
pounded for  our  acceptance. 

These  we  must  divide,  for  the  si^e 
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of  perspicuity,  into  two  classes— first, 
those  which  have  little  or  no  connec- 
tion with  the  French  treaty  of  com- 
merce ;  and,  secondly,  those  which 
are  expressl^  included  in  its  stipu- 
lations. It  is  necessary  to  discrim- 
inate between  what  are  matters  of 
gratuity  and  what  are  matters  of 
special  oargain. 

The  first  great  financial  sacrifice, 
and  undoubtedly  as  regards  amount 
the  most  important,  is  the  total  abo- 
lition of  the  paper-duties,  which  lops 
from  the  revenue  a  million.  Against 
these  duties  a  very  loud  but  not 
general  clamour  has  been  raised. 
That  circumstance  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained. Besides  papermakers— pub- 
lishers, authors,  and  proprietors  of 
newspapers^  were  the  parties  chiefly 
interested  m  their  removal ;  and 
as  they  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  press,  a  constant  clamour 
was  kept  up  by  the  journals.  We 
shall  not  Mfect  to  deny  that  we 
have  a  considerable  interest  in  this 
matter,  for  the  abolition  of  the  papcnr- 
dutv  would  be  so  much  absolute  ran 
both  to  publishers  and  authors ;  out 
we  have  never  joined  in  the  outciy 
ajgainst  it,  because  we  are  not  sa- 
tisfied that  any  appreciable  benefit 
would  accrue  to  the  purchasers.  We 
consider  this,  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
consumer,  a  very  reasonable  and  un- 
opi)ressive  tax,  certainly  not  one 
which  ought  to  be  removed  at  a 
period  of  financial  derangement.  We 
observe  also  that  Mr  GHadstone  has 
stated  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the 
du^  which  are  purely  fanciful  He 
saia :  *'  Above  all,  let  me  say  the 
great  advantage  of  this  chan|^,  in 
my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  is,  that 
you  will  promote  a  diffused  demand, 
and  a  demand  for  rural  labour ;  that 
you  will  not  merely  stimulate  the 
process  of  massing  pople  in  great 
centres  of  industry,  but  the  demand 
for  labour  all  over  the  country. 
Where  there  are  streams,  where  there 
are  villafi;es,  where  there  is  pure 
and  good  air  and  tolerable  access, 
these  are  the  places  where  the  paper 
manufacture  delights  to  rest  itself" 
It  is  amusing  to  note  the  sly  commen- 
tary of  the  Times  on  this  burst  of 
phuanthropio  enthusiasm,  even  when 
the  writer  is  acknowledging  his  satis- 
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fieuHiion  with  tbe  proffered  measure. 
*'  We  admire  Mr  Gladstone's  enthu- 
siasm. We  have  no  objection  to  his 
making  coaches,  and  }>ipeB,  and  doUs, 
and  teapots,  and  artificial  arms,  as 
he  professes  that  he  and  his  friends 
are  about  to  do,  out  of  paper.  We 
smile  indulgently  at  his  romantic  and 
Arcadian  scheme  of  rearing  mills  in 
every  rural  valley,  whither  the  vil- 
liu^ers  will  flock  to  make  the  paper 
ortheir  village  journal,  and  linger  as 
they  return  in  the  evening  to  watch 
the  angler  casting  his  fly  over  the 
mill-taiL  We  desire  the  realifitfition 
of  his  dream,  that  by  means  of  this 
paper  manufacture  wages  will  become 
plentiful  and  poor-rates  unknown. 
But  this  is  the  enthusiasm  of  a  recent 
convert^  who  is  imagining  arguments 
toconvmce  his  hearers,  rather  than 
expounding  those  by  which  he  was 
himself  convinced.  Alas !  no  village 
mills  will  ever  again  arise.  These 
were  all  destroyed,  not  by  the  paper- 
duty)  but  by  Fourdrinier's  paper- 
makmg  machine,  which  rendered 
papermaking,  like  cotton -spinning, 
an  affair  of  capital  and  machinery 
and  great  establishments.  When 
handloom-weaving  again  becomes  a 
flourishing  trade,  and  the  distaff  and 
spindle  are  seen  in  every  cottage, 
tnen  we  shaU  have  again  the  vill^ 
paper-mill,  and  not  before.** 

The  truth  is.  that  Mr  Gladstone,like 
other  men,  when  they  expatiate  on  a 
subject  which  they  do  not  understand, 
talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense.  A 
staff  which  by  courtesy  may  be  deno- 
minated paper,  can  be  manufactured 
out  of  almost  any  kind  of  fibrous 
substance ;  but  good  paper  for  liter- 
ary use  can  only  be  maae  from  racs. 
Now  in  England  there  is  a  great  de- 
ficiency of  rags,  which  materially 
affects  the  price  of  paper,  and  we  are 
fenced  by  prohibitory  duties  from  the 
reliques  of  Continental  scarecrows 
We  are  not  permitted  to  trade  unre- 
servedly witn  the  foreign  chiffonier. 
Is  it  by  accident  or  design  that  the 
word  '*  jpaper**  has  not  been  inserted 
in  the  list  of  articles  specified  in  the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  to 
be  hereafter  imported  free  of  du^  % 
We  looked  for  it  there,  but,  finding 
it  not,  concluded  that  it  was  still  to 
eigoy  the  considerable  protective 
duty  of  2H  to  3d.  per  lb.    We  find, 
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however,  on  reference  to  another  part 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  speech,  that  the 
duties  on  imported  paper  are  to 
cease.  We  recommend  that  fact  to 
the  attention  of  our  friends,  the  pa- 
permakers,  both  of  the  ordinary  and 
artistical  kind.  French  writing  and 
printing  paper  is  veiy  fine,  and  com- 
paratively very  cheap,  for  our  neigh- 
bours are  fortunate  m  a  large  com- 
mand of  rags  in  proportion  to  the 
paper  they  use.  Tneir  flock  papers 
for  decoration  are  generally  admitted 
to  be  much  more  beautiful  than  ours, 
and  will  get  the  preference  in  the 
market.  We  question,  therefore, 
whether  our  papermakers  will  ac- 
cept Mr  Gladstone's  boon  with  that 
gratitude  which  he  evidently  ex- 
pects. 

The  next  reduction  of  importance 
is  the  lowering  of  the  timber-duties 
from  7&  6d.  and  15s.  to  the  colonial 
rate  of  Is.  and  2s.  As  this  is  a  mat- 
ter affecting  colonial  interests,  there 
may  possibly  be  objections  to  it^  of 
which  we  are  not  aware.  Saving 
these,  we  should  have  approved  of 
the  measure,  provided  it  nad  been 
proposed  at  a  time  when  there  was 
an  available  surplus  revenue. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  Mr 
Gladstone  is  determined  to  throw 
away  revenue,  not  only  for  the  al- 
leged b^efit  of  the  consumer,  which 
carries  with  it  some  show  of  reason, 
but  in  some  cases  for  no  more  prac- 
tical object  than  promoting  what  he 
calls  ''  that  most  desired  consumma- 
tion of  all  reformers — a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  customs'  tariff  of  the 
country ! "  Most  earnestly  and  em- 
phiUicallv  do  we  protest  against  the 
utter  recklessness  and  folly  of  sacri- 
ficing certain  duties  which  do  not 
affect  the  consumer^  for  no  other  end 
than  a  diminution  m  the  number  of 
articles  to  stand  in  our  future  tariff. 
Let  us  see  what  these  proposed  abo- 
litions are.  '*  We  propose,**  said  Mr 
Gladstone,  ''to  abolish  entirely  and 
immediately  tbe  duty  on  butter, 
which  yielas  £95,000 ;  the  duty  on 
tallow,  which  yields  ^7,000 ;  the 
duty  on  cheese,  which  yields  ^£44.000 ; 
on  oranges  and  lemons,  yielding 
;^2,000 ;  on  eggs,  ;£22,000 ;  on  nuts, 
£12,000 ;  on  nutmegs,  £11,000 ;  pa- 
per, £10,000  ;  liouorice,  £9000  ; 
oates^   £7000;  and  various   other 
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minor  articles,  the  total  of  these  abo- 
litions amounting  to  £^S^fiQOJ* 
Some  of  these  are  donbtleas  articles 
of  general  consumption;  but  the 
abolition  of  the  duties  upon  them 
will  in  no  wise  benefit  the  consumer 
— it  is  a  mere  waste  of  valuable 
revenue.    Let  us  explain  this. 

We  first  point  to  three  artiolea 
which  are  staples  of  British  x»roduoe ; 
butter,  cheese,  and  ^sa  At  i»^eeent 
we  derive  ;616 1,000  of  revenue  from 
such  articles  imported.  That  is  not, 
however,  a  protective  duty,  for  if  it 
were  abolished  to-morrow,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  butter,  cheese,  and  ^gs 
would  not  be  affected  in  the  least 
The  great  mass  of  these  agricultural 
products  is,  and  ever  must  be,  raised 
within  this  country/and  the  prices  are 
such  as  barely  leave  a  profitable  mar- 
gin. Some  people  prefer  Parmesan 
and  Gruyere  cheese  to  Stilton  and 
Dunlop,  and  some  consider  the  salted 
butter  of  Holstein  or  Holland  as 
better  cured  than  our  own;  but 
that  is  simply  a  matter  of  taste,  not 
one  of  cheapness.  Gtoerally  speak- 
ing, the  market  rule  will  be  fixed  by 
our  own  producers;  and  the  only 
appreciable  consequ^ce  of  Ihe  abo- 
lition (^  the  duties  will  be  the  loss  to 
the  revalue.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
who  will  profit  by  tiie  remission) 
We  answer,  in  this  case,  the  foreim 
producer.  There  are,  correctly  speak- 
ing, only  three  parties  who  can  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  a  remission  of 
duty ;  and  these  are  the  producer, 
^e  retailer,  and  the  consumer.  In 
this  case  it  b  the  producer— that  is, 
the  Dutchman,  Dane,  or  whatever 
else  he  may  be,  that  must  be  the 
gainer.  He  will  not  lower  the  price 
of  his  cheese  or  butter,  because  he 
knows  it  commands  a  certain  price 
in  the  British  market  as  a  special 
article.  Like  a  wise  man,  he  will 
pocket  the  difference,  and  snigger  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  pudding-l^ed 
English  who  have  given  him  a  bonus 
which  he  certainly  had  no  reason  to 
expect* 

We  might  have  included  tallow  in 
the  above  list,  which  would  have 
swelled  the  pure  squandering  of 
revenue,  as  uselessly  as  if  so  many 
gold  sovereigns  were  annually  to  be 
tossed  into  the  sea,  from  £161,000  to 
d£248,000 ;  but  though  we  are  con* 
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vinoed  tiiatsdlber  the  consumer  nor 
the  retidkr  can  profit  anything  (for 
1^  duty  on  tallow  is  only  Is.  6a.  per 
owt.)  by  the  abolition,  we  have 
{daced  it  l>y  itself. 

As  for  oranges,  lemons,  nuts^  dates, 
liquorice,  and  the  like,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible that  the  remission  of  duties  may 
give  a  veiy  small  additional  profit  to 
the  retailer ;  but  assuredly  there  will 
be  no  lowering  of  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, for  the  duties  are  at  present 
so  low  on  articles  which  the  consumer 
purchases  only  in  ouantities  which 
are  infinitesimal,  that  there  is  no 
margin  for  reduction.  The  profit  to 
the  retailer,  if  any,  would  be  hardly 
worth  taking  into  account ;  but  the 
loss  to  the  revenue  would  amount  to 
£iHooa 

As  to  paper,  which  is  modestly  put 
down  at  ilO,000,  we  have  already 
spoken.  If  our  papermakers  and 
paper-stainers  like  uiis  proposition, 
fet  them  by  all  means  accept  it.  If 
a  million  of  revenue  is  to  disappear 
with  the  removal  of  the  excise  duty, 
of  course  we  cannot,  in  decency,  tax 
foreign  paper.  Whether  or  no  they 
will  be  able  to  persuade  the  Lazzi^ 
xoni  of  Europe  to  feivour  them  with 
their  rags,  is  a  question  upon  which 
we  shall  not  enter.  It  Ib  more  com- 
plici^;ed  than  the  notion  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone, who  thinks  it  cruite  possible 
that  champanie  may  be  fabricated 
out  of  rhubarD  stalks,  and  that  the 
residuary  fibre  may  be  aft^wards 
converted  into  beautifrd  paper,  which 
may  possibly  be  enriched  by  a  re- 
mint  of  his  valuable  treatise  upon 
Homer. 

So  far  r^arding  artides  upon 
which  Mr  (Sadstone  proposes  the 
total  abolition  of  duties.  But  there 
are  some  others  which  he  proposes 
only  to  reduce.  These  are-r-currants^ 
from  16&  9d.  to  7s.  per  cwt ;  raisins, 
from  lOs.  to  7s. ;  figs,  from  10s.  to 
7s. ;  hops,  from  46s.  to  14s.  The  total 
amount  of  these  reductions,  includ- 
ing the  timber-duty,  Mr  Gladstone 
estimates  at  j£660,000. 

The  onlv  reduction  to  which  we 
can  honestly  give  our  assent  is  that 
upon  currants.  This  proposal  is  pro- 
mibly  the  only  beneficial  result  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  mission  to  the  Ionian 
Islands:  for  we  cannot  regard  his 
recorded  genuflexions  to  a  frowsy 
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Qieek  pakiareh  as  either  rational 
or  (Nrtiiodoz.  We  admit  the  cnnants 
as  a  benefit  to  the  eonsomer.  The 
redaction  on  fiffs  and  raiains  may 
benefit  the  retailer^  bat  not  the  con- 
sumer ;  and  the  reanction  of  the  daty 
on  forei^  hops  is  eqoivalent  to  the 
destruction  <n  a  oonsiderabley  though 
precarious  branch  of  ^tish  agricul- 
ture. It  is  well  known  that,  except 
in  Kent  and  the  southern  counties 
of  Enghmd,  we  cannot  grow  hops 
profitably.  The  culture  ofthat  plant 
IS  confined  to  a  limited  zone ;  but  it 
is  one  of  all  others  in  whidi  we  are 
interested.  To  throw  the  fkiglish 
hop-grounds  out  of  operation  and 
production,  would  be  pauperism  to 
many  thoosands  of  souls  who  depend 
upon  hop-picking  for  their  existence. 
The  British  hop,  moreover,  makes 
the  yeiy  best  kind  of  beer.  There  is 
nothii^  equal  to  it;  but  it  seems 
adyisable  now,  in  order  Ihat  our 
people  may  be  persuaded  to  drink 
thin  claret— which  we  firmly  be- 
lieve they  will  not  do,  under  any 
amount  of  coercion — to  smash  the 
hop-growers;  and  accordinglv,  they 
are  to  have  an  excise  relief  of  three 
shillings,  whereas  the  foreign  com- 
petitor comes  in  with  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  thirty-one  shiUinn  of 
bonus.  This,  however,  will  make  no 
perceptible  difference  to  the  con- 
sumer; the  only  parties  likely  to 
benefit  by  the  reduction  are  the 
Inrawers. 

These  fiscal  chan^  along  with  the 
redagti<m  of  the  timoer-duties,  will 
occasion  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
£660,000;  so  that,  b^ore  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  we 
find  that  the  Ohaneellor  of  the  £x- 
diequer  has  ffratuitously  and  vol- 
untarily abandoned  duties  to  the 
extrat  of  i£2,032,000,  he  Starting 
with  an  acknowledged  defidt  of 
£9,400,000 !  Really  it  would  seem 
impossible,  on.  calm  reflection,  to 
sanction  such  recklessness— for,  ob- 
serve, in  retom  fbr  all  these  conces- 
sions to  the  consumer,  we  are  to  re- 
ceive no  appreciable  benefit  in  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  tiie  Excheouer. 
It  IS  not  the  case  of  a  diminished  auty 
recruiting  itself  hj  augmrated  con- 
sumption—it is  simple  abolition  of 
duties,  the  sacrifioed  money  to  be 
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found  elsewhere,  llr  Gladatone, 
being  M.P.  for  Oxford,  ought  to  ^ow 
something  of  tiie  habits  <n  the  young 
men  there.  Did  he  never  hear  the 
story  of  the  youth  of  some  pretension, 
whO{  having  been  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity, was  unfortunately  muni- 
mentea  by  a  bachelor  undo  with 
more  cash  than  was  altogether  pru- 
dent; and  who,  adopting  the  system 
of  "  tick  "  with  his  tradesmen,  lent 
his  money  on  I.  O.  U.'s  to  a  set  of 
deliberate  diarperst  The  trades- 
men, alter  a  certain  period,  became 
clamorous  for  payment  of  their  bills, 
which  might  easily  have  been  ar- 
ranged had  the  ungenerous  youth 
chosen  to  coerce  his  debtors.  But 
that,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  the 
gentlemanly  coune.  When  urged 
to  do  so,  he  thrust  his  hands  into 
the  pockets  of  his  pee-tops,  and  ex- 
dumed,  ^Don*t  botiier!  Let  mv 
old  undo  stand  Sam.**  By  this  mysti- 
cal phrase  he  intended  to  convey  his 
notion  that  lus  respected  relative  was 
bound,  without  any  investigation  into 
his  droumstances  or  engagements,  to 
free  him  from  all  responsibilitv — 
and  if  Mr  Gladstone  cannot  imaer- 
Btand  this  apologue  or  parable,  we 
shall  explain  it  The  young  man 
typifies  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cheque  ;  the  unde  is  the  contributor 
to  the  income-tax;  the  actual  debtors 
are  those  who,  not  paying  income- 
tax,  are  to  be  relieved  trom  indirect 
taxatimi.  Gladstone,  as  a  rhetoridan, 
is  much  superior  to  Peel,  but  he  is 
not  Beariy  so  waiy  or  guarded.  It 
was  always  difficult  to  upset  PeeL 
Tou  have  merely  to  allow  (Hadstone 
possesdon  of  the  reins ;  and  before 
he  has  driven  a  dngle  stage,  he  is 
certain  to  upset  himsd£ 

But  of  greater  importance  than 
even  these  reductions  of  duties,  are 
the  providons  and  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  France.  We  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  Ministers  should  nave 
compromised  us  by  entering  into  any 
treaty  of  the  kind ;  for  surely  it  is 
more  desiraUe  tiiat  a  country  should 
be  left  free  to  alter  or  modify  its 
financial  arrangements,  than  that 
it  should  be^bound  for  a  long  tract 
of  time  by  engagements  to  another. 
At  all  events,  such  a  treaty  can  onty 
be  vindicated  on  the  ground  that  it 
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ofifers  to  us  very  great  advantages. 
Whether  that  be  so,  or  no,  it  is  now 
our  business  to  inquire. 

First,  let  us  remark  that  the  treaty 
is  to  last  for  ten  years,  during  which 
time  the  hands  of  the  official  succes- 
sors of  Mr  Gladstone  are  tied  up. 
That  may  not  be  an  exorbitimt 
period  for  the  endurance  of  a  treaty, 
but  it  may  be  productiye  of  serious 
consequences  to  some  important  in- 
terests, and  furnishes  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  entering  into  absolute 
engagements.  Now  then  let  as  see 
what  advantages  are  held  out. 

France  is  re£ly  to  receive  our  staple 
articles  of  manufacture  of  almost 
every  kind,  after  1st  October  1861,  at 
a  maximum  dutv  of  thirty  per  cent, 
ad  valorem^  to  be  subsequently  re- 
duced to  twenty-five  per  cent.  It 
is  expressly  stipulated,  however, 
that  this  put  of  the  trea^  is  not 
to  come  into  operation  until  1st 
October  1861,  so  that /or  nineteen 
months  from  the  present  date  there 
will  be  no  alteration  in  the  French 
tariff  as  regards  the  admission  of 
British  sta^e  manufactures.  But 
there  are  important  exceptions  in 
favour  of  otner  articles.  British 
coal  and  coke  will  be  received  in 
France  at  the  low  duty  of  fifteen  cen- 
times for  the  hundred  kilogrammes 
(it  being  expressly  stipulated  that  no 
export  duty  ib  to  be  coaiged),  on  the 
Ist  of  July  1860.  Bar  and  i>ig  iron 
and  steel  will  be  taken  m>m  Ist 
October,  and  machinery  and  tools 
ftom  the  3l8t  December,  in  the  pre- 
sent year.  Yams  and  manufactures 
in  flax  and  hemp  will  be  admitted 
from  1st  June  1861. 

France,  therefore,  when  the  treaty 
on  her  part  comes  into  operation, 
is  to  levy  a  protective  or  revenue 
duty— for  the  terms  may  be  held 
as  synonymous— of  30  to  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  all  articles  of 
British  manufacture.  We  apprehend 
that  even  Mr  Cobden  would  hanily 
venture  to  denominate  this  arranffe- 
ment  an  approximation  to  f^ee-traae. 
Neither  is  it  reciprocity,  for  we  en- 
gage to  admit  most  kinds  of  French 
manufactures  free  altogether  from 
duty.  This  is  a  question  eminently 
for  the  consideration  of  our  manufac- 
turers. In  France  they  will  have  to 
contend  against  a  30  per  cent  duty; 
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while  at  home  they  must  meet  the 
foreign  manufieurturer  on  equal  terms. 
It  is  predsely  analogous  to  the  case 
of  ^prantin^  a  bill  tor  ;£100  and  re- 
ceiving only  £JQ,  How  this  can  be 
made  matter  of  general  congratula- 
tion we  are  really  pujszled  to  conceive, 
and  we  doubt  whether  Mr  Gladstone 
himself  thoroughly  understands  the 
question.  It  appears  to  us  incom- 
prehensible why  the  removal  of  duties 
on  French  manufactures  should  take 
place  immediately,  instead  of  being 
made  simultaneous  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  tariff  in  France.  We 
caunot  regard  this  as  other  than  a 
bad  bargain,  in  which  the  British 
Ministry  and  Plenipotentiaries  have 
been  grossly  outwitted ;  and  we  de- 
cidedly object  to  the  loss  of  ;£432,000 
of  revenue  presently  levied  on  goods 
of  foreign  manu&cture. 

But  a  much  more  serious  question 
presents  itself  when  we  consider  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  regard 
to  the  export  of  coaL  That  this  is 
the  article  most  eagerly  coveted  by 
France  is  evident  both  from  the  early 
period  fixed  for  its  admission^  and 
from  the  low  rate  of  duty  which  is 
to  be  levied  upon  it.  We  can  easily 
understimd  this.  A  large  supply, 
and  even  accumulated  store  of  coal, 
which  France  has  not  the  means  of 
nusing  from  beneath  her  own  soil,  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  efficiency  of  her  immense 
steam  war-navy.  France  is  already 
provided  with  uups,  with  machinery, 
and  with  men.  Qive  her  coal  also, 
and  you  give  her  the  means  of  putting 
that  navy  into  motion. 

But  there  is  a  consideration  para- 
mount to  all  others,  which  does  not 
seem  even  to  have  occurred  to  our 
Ministers.  Goal  is  not  <^  the  nature 
of  manufactures  or  produce.  It  is 
part  of  the  9olum  of  the  countiy 
which  we  occupy,  and  so  valuable  a 
part,  that  from  it  we  have  derived 
more  wealth  than  from  any  other 
source.  Without  it  we  should  be 
nothing.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all 
our  manu&ctures;  and  in  parting 
with  it,  we  are  parting  with  tne  real 
capital  of  the  nation.  It  is  quite 
different  from  iron,  which  is  a  manu- 
facture expressed  m>m  cnes.  Uie  sup- 
ply of  which  is  inexhaustible.  Coal, 
once  used,  cannot  be  replaced.    The 
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British  ooal-beds,  though  undoubt- 
edly laige,  must  in  process  of  time 
be  exhausted;  and  when  they  are 
exhausted,  our  supremacy  in  manu- 
fioctures  must  cease ;  for  we  have  no 
other  kind  of  fuel  which  can  ade- 
quately supply  its  place.  Scientific 
men  have  come  to  the  condnsion, 
after  considering  all  the  ayailable 
data  and  information^  that  there  is 
not  more  coal  in  Britain  than  will 
supply  our  own  wants,  even  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption,  for 
more  than  250  or  300  years;  and 
clearly  we  must  make  allowance  for 
a  ve^  large  increased  consumption 
in  coming  years.  It  may  therefore 
happen  that  at  a  future  period  of 
time,  not  remoter  from  the  present, 
and  perhaps  nearer  than  is  the  anion 
of  the  crowns  of  imgland  and  Scot- 
land under  James  I.,  the  whole  of  our 
coal-seams  may  be  exhausted.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  with  such  a 
prospect,  are  we  entitled,  setting  im- 
mediate political  considerations  alto- 
gether apart,  to  alienate  this  valuable 
possession?  That  was  not  the  opinion 
of  ihB  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  in 
his  celebrated  financial  measure  of 
1842,  laid  a  duty  of  four  shillings 
a  ton  on  exported  oxz^,  calculating 
the  reyenue  to  be  deriyed  from  that 
source  at  ;£200.000.  That  is  not  the 
opinion  of  Mr  M'Culloch,  who  would 
not  object  to  an  eight-shilling  ex- 
port duty. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  not  yet 
been  properly  considered  by  writers 
on  political  economy.  None  of  them, 
of  course,  can  be  blind  to  the  enor- 
mous adyantage  which  England  pos- 
sesses in  her  coal-fields,  and  Mr  Por- 
ter thus  expatiates  upon  it:  '*The 
yelxxe  of  the  mineral  products  of 
i^gland  woidd  be  greatly  inferior  to 
what  it  actually  is,  were  it  not  for 
the  abundant  supply  of  good  coal 
found  in  various  districts  of  the 
Idngdom.  It  cannot  here  be  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  many  advanta^ 
which  we  derive  from  the  possessicm 
of  our  coal-mines,  the  sources  of 
greater  riches  than  ever  issued  from 
the  mines  of  Peru,  or  from  the  dia- 
mond ^rounds  at  the  base  of  the 
Neela  Mulla  mountaina  But  for 
our  command  of  fuel,  the  inven- 
tions of  Watt  and  Aricwright  would 
have  been  of  small  aocount;  our  iron 
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mines  must  long  since  have  ceased  to 
be  worked,  and  nearly  every  impor- 
tant branch  of  manufacture  which 
we  now  possess  must  have  been  ren- 
dered impracticable,  or,  at  best,  have 
been  conducted  upon  a  comparatively 
insignificant  scale.*'  So  far  well  ;bu^ 
on  examining  the  analytical  index  to 
the  volume,  we  find  the  following 
reference,— '*  Coal,  English,  Jealous 
and  erroneous  exclusion  ot,  from 
France.**  We  turn  to  the  text :  and 
there  we  find  that  Mr  Porter  s  re- 
marks applv  exclusively  to  iron,  and 
not  in  any  degree  to  coal ! 

In  truth,  to  supply  France  with 
coal,  is  to  strike  a  blow  at  our  iron 
home  manufacture.  Let  France  by 
all  means  have  iron,  which  is  the 
product  of  British  industry  :  but  do 
not  let  us  commit  the  suidoal  follj 
of  parting  with  our  coal,  which  is 
the  great  source  of  all  our  wealth ; 
whidi  smelts  our  iron,  sets  our  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  lignts  and  warms 
our  homes ;  but  which,  alas  I  we 
know  must  one  day  disappear.  It  is 
far  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  or  given 
away  to  other  people.  It  is  the  pro- 
per and  peculiar  heritage  of  the  na- 
tion, and  such  unqu^onably  it, 
ought  to  remain. 

But,  apart  firom  the  general  prin- 
ciple, there  are,  we  apprenend,  imme- 
diate grounds  for  objecting  to  that 
part  of  the  treaty  which  would  pre- 
vent us  from  regulating  the  foreign 
consumption  of  our  coaL  The  eleventh 
article  is  as  follows:— "The  two 
high  contracting  powers  engage  not 
to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal, 
ana  to  levy  no  duty  upon  such  expor- 
tation.** This  sounds  fair  enough; 
but  let  it  be  observed  that,  in  so  far 
as  re^rds  coal,  the  treaty  ts  entirely 
one-nded.  We  neither  expect  nor 
wish  to  receive  coal  from  France. 
The  effect^  therefore,  of  that  article 
of  treaty  is  simply  to  deprive  us  of 
the  power  of  r^mating  the  British 
coal-trade.  Its  insertion  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  far-seeing  sagacity  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  his  su- 
perior astuteness  to  those  with  whom 
ne  has  been  dealing ;  for  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  is  fiiTly  aware  of  what 
must  be  the  immediate  consequence 
here  of  a  large  export  of  ooal  to 
France. 

The  internal  demand  for  coal  is  at 
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present  bo  great,  Hoit  our 
toren  have  much  diffieiilty  in  pro- 
oaring  enough  for  their  own  imme- 
diate ose.  Besides  the  smelttng- 
fomaoes,  whidi  consume  rast  heuNi 
of  that  noble  mineral,  coal  most  De 
found  for  the  railways,  engine-worka, 

S^wOTks,  and  the  genml  fuel  <h 
e  nation.  We  have  made  anxious 
inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  we  are 
assured  by  those  who  are  best  com- 

Setent  to  form  an  opinion,  that  a  new 
emand  of  magnitude,  sudi  as  would 
be  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of 
France  as  a  consumer,  would  have 
the  immediate  and  permanent  effect 
of  raising  the  price  of  coal  bv  at 
least  twentthfiveper  cenL  Mr  Glad- 
stone's tendency,  if  we  are  to  bdiere 
his  own  account  of  himsdf,  is  to  sacri- 
fice eyeiythingfbr  the  consumer— in  a 
word,  to  promote  chei^mees.  Now,  if 
there  should  be  a  rise  to  the  extent  we 
have  mentioned  in  the  price  of  coal 
— ^which,  be  it  marked,  is  the  esti- 
mated ffummtmi,  for  it  may  possibly 
be  greater— the  cost  of  production 
throughout  Great  Britain  will  be 
increased,  and  there  will  be  an  aug- 
mentation in  the  price  of  all  artides 
of  manufiicture  which  depend  upon 
the  use  of  coal  Iron«  which  is  a 
grand  staple,  and  whicn  is  used  for 
countless  purposes,  will  become  pro- 
portionally dearer ;  because  the  main 
cost  of  producing  iron,  independent 
of  works  and  wages,  is  the  price  of 
the  ooaL  But  let  us  put  the  simpler 
case  of  the  consumers  of  coal  for 
household  purposes,  which  applies 
to  the  yenr  poorest  of  the  popula- 
tion. Goal  yaries  in  {nice,  not  only 
as  r^^ards  quality,  but  according  to 
the  distance  fsom  the  pit-mouth 
where  it  is  put  out  In  Edinbur)^ 
a  fur  coal  for  domestic  purposes  can 
be  procured,  under  ordmiOT  oircum- 
Btanoes,  fcNr  12s.  a-ton.  The  export 
to  France  will  immediately  raise 
the  price  to  15s.  Is  that  of  no  im- 
portance to  tiie  British  consumer! 
Are  the  many  thousands  of  the  poor 
and  unemployed  labouring  men,  who 
huddle  rouna  the  handM  of  emb^s 
on  the  dreary  winter-nights,  to  be 
compensated  for  the  restriction  of 
that  fuel  which  is  as  necoMary  to 
their  existence  as  food,  by  importa- 
tions of  cheap  gloyes,  thin  claret,  and 
bronze  articles  of  Parisiaa  maau&c- 
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tore  t  We  faaye  a  better  c^iiiiion  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  heart  than  of  his 
head  (apart,  we  mean,  firom  all  mat- 
ten  connected  with  sdiolaiahip  and 
speediification ;  for  it  is  no  unusnal 
tlimg  to  find  genraa  combbied  with 
an  utter  lack  of  judgment  and  foie- 
thoofdit);  and  we  do  not  belieye 
that  ne  contemplated  any  soch  re- 
sult, when  he  gaye  way  to  this  ill- 
omened  treaty.  In  fact,  we  do  not 
impute  the  Uame  to  him.  We  im- 
pute it  to  Lord  PaUnerston,  who. 
for  the  double  purpose  of  serying  his 
friend  the  Emperor  61  the  Frmch, 
and  of  conciliating  the  Manchester 
sdiool,  selected  J&  Gobden  as  the 
proper  person  to  negotiate  this  treaty 
of  commerce.  We  naye  not  always 
qwken  of  Mr  Gobden  in  the  most 
landatoiy  terms;  neither  shall  we 
do  so  now.  We  b<dd  him  to  be  a 
man  possessed  by  but  one  idea, 
whidi  he  is  resolute  to  carry  ont| 
rmrdless  of  reason  and  of  sense— 
a£nitting  of  no  excepticms — careless 
of  indiyidual  or  of  dass  suffering- 
blind  to  political  combinations — con- 
temptuous of  the  lessons  <^  e]q)eri- 
enoe,  for  which  he  is  periiaps  the  less 
to  be  blamed  because  he  is  utteriy 
ignonnt  of  history— yeiy  yain — yery 
doflnatio— and  by  no  means  ronark- 
abk  for  business  talents  or  ability. 
To  haye  intrusted  such  a  man  with 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  in  which 
the  welure  of  Britain  was  concerned, 
amies  a  degree  of  recklessness  of 
wmch  we  hardly  could  haye  sap- 
posed  eyen  LcMtd  Falmerston  to 
naye  been  guilty.  It  is  curious  to 
remark  that  Mr  Gobden  now  stands 
in  the  same  rdation  to  Lord  Pal^ 
merston,  as  the  late  John  M'Gr^r 
did  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  Both  yet- 
eran  statesmen  were  of  opinion  that 
they  had  discoyered  orades;  but^ 
as  the  dream  of  the  one  was  dissi- 
pated, so  assuredly  will  be  the  hal- 
lucination of  the  other.  Mr  Gob- 
den, in  the  hands  of  Louis  Ni^leon, 
was  more  helpless  than  the  merest 
baby.  Bather  than  not  c(mdude  the 
tre^y,  he  would  haye  conceded  any- 
thing *  and  his  colleague  plenipoten- 
tiary, IxMrd  Gowley,  a  diplomatist  of 
the  antioue  sdiool,  has  about  as  much 
knowleoge  of  oommerdal  details  and 
policy,  as  a  Gaffre  has  of  the  mys- 
iaries  of  horae^radng. 
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It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  tlie 
importance  of  this  point  as  regards 
the  treaty  of  oommeroe.  On  the 
French  side  it  has  been  weighed, 
enforced,  fenced,  guarded;  and,  in 
fact,  is  their  main  object  in  making 
the  treaty.  They  want  onr  coal  for 
warlike  pnrposes— thejr  desire  to  ao- 
cumnlate  a  stock  of  it — and  there- 
fore thejr  have  got  an  article  inserted, 
whidi,  if  assented  to  by  the  Bxttish 
Parliament,  prevents  ns,  under  any 
circumstances,  from  controlling  the 
export  France  may  go  to  war  with 
our  allies ;  but,  if  not  absolutely  at 
war  with  us^  we  cannot  refuse  to 
supply  her  with  the  chief  muniment 
of  maritime  enterprise,  and  we  can 
neither  prohibit  nor  lay  cm  an  ex- 
port dut}r.  Is  that  a  position  in 
which  tnis  country  should  volun- 
tarily agree  to  place  itself,  consider- 
ing the  experience  of  the  last  vear, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  undeniea  de- 
sign of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France  ?  Should  we,  under  any  dr- 
cumstanoes,  commit  oursehres  to 
this— that,  in  the  event  of  a  Con- 
tinental war,  waged  by  France  for 
extension  of  her  frontier,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  of  which  we  may  dis- 
approve, our  mineral  resources  shall 
be  available  to  France,  and  beyond 
our  control,  for  tiie  suppression  of 
the  very  cause  which  nas  ^gaged 
the  heart  of  the  nation!  That  is 
the  effect  of  the  present  treaty.  If 
France  chooses  to  make  war  with 
Prussia^  we  are  bound  by  this  com- 
pact to  frumish  France  with  coal  to 
smite  our  i^y.  We  may  even  give 
France  eleemosynary  eoal-hei^  to 
try  the  strength  of  Malta.  But  far 
beyond  any  otn»  consideration,  isthe 
sacrifice  of  our  national  fuel— the 
iolum  of  our  land— to  the  French^ 
man ;  who,  taking  it  for  war  pur- 
poses, will  raise  the  price  of  that 
commodity  so  high  as  to  distress 
the  British  artisan.  i 

The  more  we  study  this  la^atv, 
the  more  egregiously  one-sided  oo 
its  provisions  appear.  For  example, 
the  3d  Article,  referring  to  importa- 
tions of  British  goods  into  France, 
is  as  follows  :— '*  It  is  underttooa 
that  the  rates  of  duty  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  artides  are  independ- 
ent of  the  differential  duties  in 
favour  of  French   shi^qping,   with 
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which  duties  they  shall  not  inter- 
fere." There  is  free^rade  for  you  with 
av«n^eance!  What  wasMrCobden 
tiiinkmg  of  when  he  allowed  that 
dause  to  be  inserted!  Why,ifitwas 
deemed  advisable  that  tliere  should 
be  any  treaty  of  commerce,  the  aboli- 
tion of  those  differential  duties  ou^t 
to  have  been  insisted  on  as  a  9ine 
quA  non — as  the  proper  subject  for 
me  first  and  fundamentary  Article. 
Their  maintenance  is  simply  a  fur- 
ther advantage  to  France  of  30  per 
cent.  Nay,  if  we  are  right  in  our 
construction  of  this  treaty,  it  would 
appear  that  Mr  Gladstone,  in  the 
plenitude  d  his  generosity  (a  virtue 
which  it  is  easy  to  practise  when 
payment  has  to  be  made  from  the 
pockets  of  other  people)  has  given 
gresUier  advantages  to  France  than 
were  dther  stipulated  or  required. 
The  8th  Article  of  the  treaty  con- 
tains the  following  provision : — ''Her 
Britannic  Muesty  undertakes  to  re- 
commend to  rarliament  the  admia- 
non  ^  paper-hancings  imported 
from  France  at  a  rnity  equal  to  the 
I!xci9e4ax,'-thtA  is  to  say,  at  14s. 
per  hundredweight ;  and  card-board 
q{  the  same  oridn  at  a  duty  which 
shall  not.  exoe^  15s.  per  hundred- 
wdgfat.**  The  treaty  bears  the  date 
of  ^  January  last ;  and  the  above- 
quoted  clause  is  a  pretty  sure  indica- 
tion that  Mr  Gladi^ne  did  not  then 
intend  to  remove  the  exdse  duty  upon 
paper.  This  is  a  curious  fru^  in  the 
natural  history  of  budgets.  Can  it 
be  that  financial  schemes  are  some- 
times improvised)  Can  it  be  that 
the  delay  in  producing  the  Budset 
was  attributable  less  to  a  catarrnal 
affection  than  to  want  of  due  prepara- 
tion t  Or  can  it  be  that  Louis  Na- 
poleon, on  loiddng  over  the  treaty 
after  it  was  signed,  found  that  he  had 
omitted  to  get  the  paperhanein^  of 
France  induded  in  the  list  of  articles 
which  are  hereafter  to  be  imported 
free  of  duty,  and  sent  over  an  intima- 
tion to  that  effect,  suggesting  that  bv 
the  total  abolition  of  the  British 
exdsenduty  on  paper  the  difficulty 
would  at  once  oe  solved )  The  last 
supposition  appears  to  us,  on  the 
^ole,  the  most  probable  :  if  it  diould 
prove  to  be  the  fact,  what  other  con- 
clusion can  we  form,  than  that  a 
million  of  British  revenue  has  been 
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aacrificed  in  oider  fco  let  in  French 
fancy  paper  duty-free  f 

But  we  are  to  get  cheap  wine  and 
brandy  from  France.  True ;  but  let 
OS  reckon  the  coat  BIr  Gladstone 
says  that  the  reduction  of  the  duU 
upon  wine  from  5b,  lOd.  to  38.  wiu 
eotail  upon  the  revenue,  after  allouh- 
vngfor  an  increase  of  consumption  to 
the  extent  of  35  per  cent,  a  loss  of 
;^15,000— that  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  upon  brandy  from  158.  to  8s.  2d. 
a  gallon,  will,  also  on  the  assumption 
of  a  larger  quantity  being  consumed, 
imply  a  sacrifice  of  ;£225,00a  So 
that  for  this  vinous  and  alcoholic 
experiment  we  must  pay  £740,000 
yearly  at  the  very  least,  and  probably 
much  more,  for  we  cannot  reckon  on 
an  immediate  increased  consumption 
to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  note  the 
sudden  enthusiasm  of  Ministers  for 
the  introduction  of  vin  ordinaire. 
Not  many  years  ago,  Mr  OUyeira,  a 
former  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  made  a  pet  question  of 
the  reduction  of  the  wine-duties, 
but  he  could  persuade  nobody  to 
listen  to  him.  He  was  snubbed 
at  all  hands,  and  was  nicknamed 
by  facetious  underlings  of  the  Trea- 
sury, the  "Friend  of  the  Cho- 
lera.** But  now  the  note  is  altered. 
"  Fill  up  your  glasses,  brave  boys ! 
Circulate  the  rosy  I  Here's  to  jolly 
Bacchus  !  Confound  the  expense ! 
are  the  cries  proceeding  from  the 
Treasury  bench ;  and  Mx  Gladstone, 
who  ns^  to  be  esteemed  a  kind  or 
anchorite,  expatiates  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  tipple  with  the  unction 
of  a  veteran  toper.  Yet,  after  all,  it 
is  but  a  dreary  affectation  of  joUity. 
His  sentences  do  not  reel  properly, 
and  he  has  evidently  qualms  when 
recommending  to  the  public  the  sub- 
stitution of  thin  potations  for  the 
more  nutritious  and  comfortable 
malt  So  he  presently  drops  the 
semblance  of  hilarity ;  and  reeling, 
no  doubtj  like  Mr  Sergeant  Buzfuz, 
that "  it  IS  difficult  to  smile  with  an 
aching  heart — it  is  ill  jesting  when 
our  deepest  sympathies  are  awak- 
ened,** he  falls  back  upon  the  pathetic, 
and  dilutes  the  liquor  with  bis  tears. 
"  There  is  a  time  which  comes  to  all 
of  us — the  time,  I  mean,  of  sickness — 
when  wine  becomes  a  common  neces- 
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sary.  What  kind  of  wine  is  adminis- 
tered to  the  poor  man  in  this  coun- 
try? You  have  got  a  law  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  poor  man, 
when  he  is  sick,  to  obtain  the  comfort 
and  support  derived  from  good  wine, 
unless  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  live 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  charit- 
able and  rich  friend.  Consult  the 
medical  profession ;  ask  what  sort  of 
wine  is  supplied  to  boards  of  guar- 
dians in  this  country ;  go  on  board 
the  Queen*s  ships^and  see  the  wine 
supplied  there.**  We  are  sorry  that 
Mr  Gladstone  should  have  conde- 
scended to  such  palpable  slip-slop  as 
this.  In  the  first  place,  the  class  of 
cases  of  sickness  m  which  wine  is 
medically  prescribed  is  a  very  limited 
one.  In  the  second  place,  no  medical 
practitioner  in  his  senses  would 
think  of  prescribing  thin  claret  to  a 
patient  Reduce  Uie  duty  to  no- 
thing, and  you  will  find  that  the 
wine  taken  bj  boards  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  will  still  be  adulterated  ; 
for  the  sjrstem  of  adulteration  in  this 
country  is  unfortunately  general,  and 
is  applied  to  most  articles  of  con- 
sumption, as  has  been  made  very 
dear  by  recent  investigation  and 
analysis.  If  the  wine  supplied  to 
her  Mi^esty*s  ships  is  so  hsA  as  Mr 
Gladstone  represents  it,  let  the 
Admiralty  see  to  that,  for  the 
wine  so  supplied  is  tsken  out  of 
bond,  and  pays  no  duty  whatever. 
Nor  is  he  one  whit  more  happy 
or  cogent  in  his  argument  wnen 
he  rerors  to  the  national  taste.  He 
says  now :  "  Taste  is  mutable.  It 
is  idle  to  talk  of  the  taste  for  port 
and  sherry,  and  the  highly-branoied 
wines,  as  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
There  is  a  power  of  unbounded  supply 
of  wine  if  you  will  only  silter  your  law, 
and  there  is  a  power,  I  won*t  say  of 
unbounded  demand,  but  of  an  enor- 
mously increased  demand,  for  this 
most  useful  and  valuable  commodity.** 
But  we  turn  to  the  debate  of  5th 
April  1853,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Oliveira  for  the  reduction  of  the 
wine-duty,  and  there  we  find  Mr 
Gladstone,  in  his  capacity  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exdiequer,  maintaining 
that  "*  he  did  not  think  that  the  taste 
with  respect  to  wine,  or  any  other 
article,  was  to  be  revolutionised  or 
materially  modified  in  a  day.    The 
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present  state  of  the  taste  for  wine  in 
this  conntry  he  considered  to  he  the 
result  of  the  long  prevalence  of  the 
existing  financial  system ;  bat  he 
held  that  you  ooold  not  alter  it 
essentially,  except  in  the  course  of 
years."  Mr  Glaastone  then  objected 
to  any  reduction  of  the  wine-daty  : 
1st,  Because  it  would  occasion  a  loss 
to  the  revenue  which  could  not  for 
a  long  time  be  compensated  by  in- 
creased consumption ;  and,  2d,  Be- 
cause the  advocates  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  wine-duties  were  "com- 
petitors with  a  host  of  persons  re- 
commending reduction  upon  other 
articles  as  important — nay,  in  same 
cotes  more  tmportofi^upon  the  whole, 
to  the  comfort  of  the  community.  It 
you  said  we  must  sacrifice  £1^000,000 
for  some  years  upon  wine,  you  must 
be  prepared  to  confront  those  who 
tola  you — and  told  you  truly — that 
with  that  £1,000,000  a -year  you 
might  effect  a  great  reform  in  the 
duties  upon  tea;  you  might  effect 
something  very  near  a  reconstruction 
of  your  Customs'  tariff  generallv." 
Accordingly,  in  bringing  forward  his 
budget  on  18th  April  1853,  Mr  Glad- 
stone declined  maJdng  any  reduction 
on  the  wine-duties,  but  proposed  an 
immediate  reduction  on  tea,  from 
2s.  2jtd.  to  Is.  lOd.,  with  a  prospective 
reduction,  making  the  auty,  from 
and  after  April  1856,  Is.  on  the 
pound  of  tea. 

Now,  lest  it  should  •be  said  that 
Mr  Gladstone's  objections  to  the 
scheme  of  Mr  Oliveira  were  mainly 
directed  against  the  proposal  of  the 
latter,  that  the  wine-duty  should  be 
reduced  to  Is.  per  gallon,  and  that 
he  might  have  been  more  favourably 
disposed  if  a  lesser  reduction  had 
he&a.  suggested,  let  us  <}uote  his  own 
words  nom  the  financial  statement 
of  the  year.  Having  announced 
generally  that  the  Government  had 
determined  to  make  no  change  in 
those  duties,  he  said  that  one  plan 
which  might  have  been  adopted  but 
for  the  conviction  of  the  Ministry 
that  the  existing  duties  should  be 
retained,  would  oe  "to  reduce  the 
duty  to  a  low  uniform  duty  of  Isw  6d.  or 
2s.,  or,  at  most,  say  28, 6(L  the  gallon. 
Now,  you  cannot  do  that  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  sacrifice  an  amount 
of  revenue  for  the  first  year  of  at  the 


very  least  j£700,000,  besides  an  addi- 
tional difBculty  in  regard  to  the 
drawback  on  stocks  in  hand,  with 
respect  to  which  it  is  possible  that 
the  Government  might  rorm  a  sturdy 
resolution,  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  might  afterwards  be  in- 
duced not  to  concur.  But,  whether 
that  be  so  or  not,  a  loss  to  the 
revenue  of  j^00,000  more  on  the 
article  of  wine  is  very  serious ;  and 
the  importance  of  the  change  in  con- 
nection with  its  cost  will  not,  we 
think,  advantageouslv  bear  a  com- 
parison with  other  objects  that  the 
Government  have  in  view." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Mr  Oliveira 
distinctly  expressed  his  opinion  that 
it  should  be  "a  sine  qud  non^  in 
granting  the  reduction  of  du^  on 
foreign  wines,  that  the  countries  so 
favoured  should,  at  the  same  timCy 
admit  British  manu&ctured  goods  at 
a  corresponding  low  dut^ ;"  but  that 
view  was  sternly  repudiated  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manches- 
ter, who  held  it  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  principles  of  free-trade ;  and  also 
by  tne  late  Mr  Porter,  who  gave  his 
opinion  thus  : — "  In  dealing  with  our 
own  tariff,  I  would  never  ask  if  a 
foreign  Gk)vemment  would  do  it.  I 
would  do  that  which  I  thought  for 
the  best  interests  of  this  country,  and 
have  them  do  the  best  they  could  for 
the  interests  of  their  own  country." 
That  is  unquestionably  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  free-trade,  from  which  this 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France  is  a 
gross  departure  ;  and  Mr  Cobden, 
who  negotiated  it,  the  Ministry  who 
have  adopted  it,  and  the  members  of 
the  Manchester  Chamber  who  have 
approved  of  it,  are,  one  and  all, 
renegades  from  their  political  faith^ 
and  now  fall  back  upon  the  reci- 
procity doctrine,  which  was  that 
maintained  by  the  Protectionists. 
The  doctrine,  however,  is  one  thing, 
the  practical  application  is  another ; 
and  in  making  this  bargain  with 
France,  we  must  needs  say  that  our 
neophvtes  have  exhibited  much  more 
lesi  than  discretion.  That  the  con- 
version is  of  recent  date  the  following 
extracts  will  show.  In  July  last 
Lord  John  Russell  was  pleased  to  ob- 
serve, in  his  own  sententious  wa^ : — 
"  I  should  be  very  loth  to  enter  into 
any  sort  of  correspondence  which 
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We  M«  told  Uial»  the  tieaty  1uiy« 
ing  been  conduded,  tkon^  tub- 
ject  to  the  anproTid  of  Paroiuaeiit, 
wo  Bhoold  allow  it  to  come  into 
(^)eration,  even  thoiu^h  we  mi^  ob- 
ject to  its  detailSi  feet  we  ahould 
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moa  wbMu  Now,  we  eoBodfir  iimJk 
toe  (xOTenuaent  is  in  some  degree 
pledged  to  rednoe  the  daties  on  tei^ 
and  sugar,  bj  lemovin^  the  sddi- 
tiiMial  tax  on  those  artieles  which 
was  levied  on  account  of  the  war. 
before  it  makes  any  other  kind  or 
remissioB;  and  no  monber  of  the    ^ 

Goveniment  is  so  strongly  bound,  in  rouse  an  anm  feeling  among  our 
h<Hioar  and  on  principle,  to  adhere  to  neiffhboura.  We  proteK  againat  any 
that  pledge  as  BIr  Gladstone,  whow  smm  doctrine  as  unconstitutional  and 
in  1853,  proposed  that  after  April 
1856  the  du^  upon  tea  should  be  Is. 
per  lb.  In  his  JBudeet  of  that  year 
ne  gave  tea  the  dedaed  preference  to 
wine— in  his  present  Budget  he  tiJces 
exactly  the  opposite  view.  Plausible 
as  he  18,  he  cannot  invent  arguments 
to  excuse  this  change  of  opinion. 
Why  should  he  1  We  all  know  per- 
fect)^ well  how  the  matter  stands. 
Let  him  face  the  difficulty  like  a 
man,  and  plead  the  sic  volo  sicjubeo 
of  our  guileless  and  disinterested 
aUy. 

One  other  observation  we  must 
midce  before  we  conclude.  The 
Budget,  taken  as  a  whole^  is  defec* 
tive ;  for  it  does  not  provide  for  the 
raising  of  sufficient  revenue  to  meet 
the  expenditure.  This  is  a  point  of 
real  importance  ;for,  if  the  estimated 
expenditure  for  the  following  year 
should  happen  to  be  as  large  as  that 
of  1860,  there  will  be  a  new  defidt 
which  can  only  be  met  by  a  further 
augmentation  of  the  income-tax.  Mr 
Gladstone  has  included  in  his  rev- 
enue account  a  quarter  of  a  million 
received  from  Spain,  beinff  payment 
of  an  old  debt,  and  also  takes  ss  rev- 
enue £1,400,000  of  malt  and  hop 
credits  which  are  to  be  called  up. 
Further,  he  has  thrown  into  the  rev- 
enue of  the  jeBi  no  less  than  three 
millions  of  inconie4ax,  which,  by 
existing  arraiigementiL  would  form 
part  ^the  revenue  of  the  snooeed- 
ing  year.  Moreover,  he  has  post- 
pcmed  pavmnit  of  HfiOOfiOO  of  £x- 
dieqoer  bonds^  llia«fore,  in  1861, 
Mr  CHadrtone-  or  vLoerer  may  be 
tiMB  Chaaevlto  of  the  Exchequer, 
moet.  'Mg  that  oar  expendi- 

ture: otensUy  leasoed,  be 
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unworthv  ^  for  if  that  were  once  ac« 
cepted,  Muusters  would  be  oinni* 
potent,  and  the  functions  of  a  frt)e 
Parliament  curtailed.  But  have  the 
men  who  hold  this  language  roallv 
considered  what  are  the  true  scnti* 
ments  of  the  French  people;  or, 
rather,  that  most  important  section 
of  them,  the  manufacturers,  in  re- 
gard to  this  treaty  1  If  the  news- 
paper accounts  are  to  be  trusted,  the  v 
are  vehemently  oj^posod  to  its  tenu- 
enqr  and  its  provisions,  Thev  pro- 
phesy that  the  introduction  of  BriU 
ish  manufactures  into  France,  oven 
though  fenced  by  an  import  dutv  of 
30  and  25  per  cent,  will  be  tneir 
ruin :  and  tney  have  even  gone  the 
lengtn  of  representing  to  their  Em- 
peror that  .the  inevitable  result  of 
this  tresty  must  be  a  war,  for  tlio 
purpose  of  relievioff  thorn  fVom  tlicir 
engagements,  whether  they  are 
ri^t  or  wrong  in  their  anticiiiations 
of  the  effect  which  this  treaty  will 
have  upon  the  industrial  interests  of 
France,  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to 
flay;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  treaty,  as  a  whole,  is 
hi^eful  to  the  French  manufao- 
turersy  the  onlv  chuis  who  sincerely 
desire—or  hitnert^i  have  done  so— 
to  cultivate  friendly  rehttions  with 
thii  countrr.  It  is  on  sccount  o(  i\m 
intenntv  of  that  feeling  that  the  In- 
trodu^ion  of  British  mAonfketnrtm 
into  France  has  been  postponed  for 
nineteen  months— at  (east  such  is 
the  resson  sssi^ned  Ijj  the  Freneh 
diplomatists,  who,  it  may  be,  are 
iie«etly  of  ophium  that,  if^tli^jy  om- 
trire  to  get  a  fuffiekiit  mMtly  t4  imt 
Di/al,  entfitmhy  ^/f  that  kiod  whi';h  is 
j^japtea  for  puijxjs^,  of  naval  wsT' 
fare,  in  tbe  inlenm,  that*:  is  wA  mn/^h 
likelihood  that  Fnunfie  viii  be  inmi- 
Britaflh  aMffiu^wetunsi  In 
with  foK%B  stetoi,  we 
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haye  now  recognised  the  principle  of 
taking  into  account  the  will  of  the 
nations,  as  well  as  the  wish  of  their 
rulers.  From  all  we  can  see  or  learn, 
the  will  of  the  French- nation  is 
agunst  this  treaty.  No  doubt  there 
have  been  pamphlets  issued  by  eco- 
nomical wnters  in  its  support;  but 
these  meet  with  no  attention,  and 
make  no  proselytes.  The  grand  fact 
remains  that  the  French  manufac- 
turers loathe  the  treaty,  and  say  that 
they  would  rather  risk  a  war  with 
Great  Britain  than  see  it  brought 
into  full  operation. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  yerr 
serious  matter  indeed.  The  French 
are  a  jealous  and  highly  irritable 
people :  and  it  is  a  yast  misfortune 
that  tneir  present  constitution  is 
such,  that  we  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining what  is  the  aggregate 
general  opinion.  Had  there  been  a 
free  Chamber  of  Deputies,  represent- 
ing agricultural,  manufacturmg,  and 
trading  interests,  their  resolutions 
would  nave  been  an  excellent  guide. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
We  have  to  deal  solely  with  a  dark 
inscrutable  man,  upon  whose  good 
fiaith  it  is  impossiole  to  place  any 
reliance.  Mr  Bright  and  his  disciples 
profess  to  have  the  utmost  confidence 
m  his  probitjr ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  transactions  of  the  last  twelve 
months  bear  damning  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  What  have  become  of  the 
stipulations  of  Villafranca? — where 
is  the  Treaty  of  Zurich  ?— what  is 
this   we   hear  about   the   bargain 
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for  the  cession  of  Savoy,  in  case 
Sardinia  should  acquire  Lombardy, 
and  the  annexation  of  Nice,  if  Ye- 
netia  could  be  wrested  from  the 
Austrians?  Let  us  not  be  duped. 
The  only  great  permanent  and  pacific 
interest  in  France  is  opposed — right- 
fully or  wrongfully,  we  need  not  in- 
?[uire— to  this  treaty  of  commerce, 
t  is  the  commercial  voice,  in  spite 
of  despotism  and  suppression  of 
ioumals,  which  speaks;  and  we  are 
bound  to  listen  to  it.  We  do  not  re- 
quire to  push  our  trade  with  France 
in  the  face  of  remonstrance ;  and  if 
we  try  to  do  so,  we  alienate  from^ur 
side,  and  from  the  cause  of  tranquillity 
and  peace,  the  only  class  of  French- 
men who  are  our  real  well-wishers, 
and  whose  interest  is  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  One  day  or  other,  the  Em- 
pire will  end— not  possibly  without 
convulsion,  but  end  it  wilL  Such  a 
nation  as  the  French  will  not  endure 
the  burden  long.  But,  while  the 
pre^sent  system  lasts,  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  that  we  should  not  mis- 
take the  will  of  the  Emperor  for  the 
wish  of  the  nation.  We  must  not  let 
it  be  supposed  that,  for  any  political 
ends,  we  nave  ratified  a  bargain  with 
the  Prince,  which  we  would  not  have 
submitted  to  the  free  discussion  of 
the  people.  We  are  against  the 
treaty  altogether.  We  say,  Let  it  die, 
perish  as  waste  paper,  and  let  each 
country  adjust  its  own  tariff  accord- 
ing to  its  exigencies.  If  the  Free- 
traders object  to  this  course,  we  refer 
them  to  their  own  publications. 
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Wellington's  cakeeb.* 


The  ffeneration  whose  attention 
was  awakened  to  public  events  dur- 
ing the  second  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  beheld  a  man  standing  soli- 
tary and  high  above  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  time.  He  was  not  only 
above  rivalry,  but  above  envy.  His 
fame,  not  associated  with  any  party 
nor  any  measure,  was  the  common 
property  of  Englishmen.  His  words 
on  ^ve  or  on  light  matters  were 
received  like  the  utterances  of  an 
oracle.  He  lived  altogether  in  pub- 
lic, yet  familiarity  with  his  presence 
seemed  to  increase  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing the  respect  of  the  multitude. 
Leaders  of  parties  about  to  close  in 
desperate  strife,  would  pause  at  his 
word  like  knignts  in  a  tournament 
obeving  the  truncheon  of  their  mar- 
shal. When  there  was  doubt  or 
change  in  the  councils  of  the  State, 
his  wisdom  was  the  unfailing  resort 
of  the  Crown.  Breathing  this  atmos- 
phere of  deference,  which  to  most 
men  would  have  been  enervating  or 
intoxiciiting,  but  was  to  him  health- 
ful as  native  air,  he  passed  onward 
through  old  age  to  his  honoured  grave. 

The  generation  that    knew  hi 
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only  in  this  high  and  unquestioned 
position  was  accustomed  to  consider 
it  as  the  meed  of  his  military  great- 
ness alone.  The^  saw  him  fill  no 
great  political  office — they  heard  his 
name  associated  in  the  politics  of  the 
past  only  with  obsolete  prejudices, 
which  had  yielded  to  opposition  but 
not  to  conviction.  Even  nis  military 
greatness  thejr  generally  took  for 
granted,  believing  in  the  dories  of 
Salamanca,  Yittoria,  and  Waterloo, 
but  trusting  in  his  fame  with  a  faith- 
ful rather  than  a  discriminating 
spirit.  It  is  the  object  of  these 
volumes  not  only  to  place  his  claims 
as  a  general  on  a  clear  and  just 
foundation,  but  to  set  forth  the 
opinion  firmly  held  by  both  his  bio- 
graphers, that  he  was  no  less  eminent 
as  a  statesman  than  as  a  soldier,  and 
that  the  great  qualities  which  carried 
him  so  triumphantly  through  his 
long  and  desperate  struggle  with  the 
armies  of  France,  had  Kkewise  con- 
spicuously upheld  him  in  the  councils 
of  England  and  of  Europe. 

It  18  not  easy  to  conceive  condi- 
tions more  favourable  to  the  execu- 
lesign  than  those  under 
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which  the  present  work  has  been 
produced. 

The  first  grand  requisite  for  the 
biographer  of  a  great  soldier  is,  that 
he  shall  be  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  military  science  to  appreciate 
rightly  the  achieyements  of  nis  hero. 
It  is  a  oonunon  thing  for  writers  of 
great  eminence  and  ability  to  enter 
on  the  discussion  of  military  ciues- 
tions  with  no  more  idea  of  mibtary 
science  than  is  supplied  by  a  set  of 
general  impressions  on  the  suligect. 
which  are  c<Hnmon  to  educated  ana 
intelligent  men  of  all  professions.  It 
is  an  eaually  common  thing  to  find 
them  falling  into  unfortunate  blun- 
ders, such  as  would  be  generally  de- 
tected if  they  related  to  any  sci- 
ence or  profession  except  the  mil- 
itary. On  the  other  hand,  a  lar|[e 
practical  acquaintance  witn  war  is 
gjenerally  incompatible  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  literary  talent,  to  the  ex- 
tent requisite  for  the  narration  of 
important  events,  or  the  exhibition 
of  remarkable  characters.  It  is  only 
when  the  union  of  experienced  mil- 
itary judgment  with  literary  power 
takes  pla^  that  the  achievements  of 

§reat  soldiers  are  faithfully  and  en- 
uringly  placed  on  record. 
The  military  part  of  the  present 
histoiy  was  first  written  by  a  soldier, 
who  gives  ample  proof  that  he  unites 
the  requisite  professional  attainments 
with  tne  large  and  just  views  and 
literary  skill  of  a  competent  historian. 
He  adds  another  unusual  merit  to 
these.  He  is  a  foreigner,  and  belongs 
to  a  nation  whose  prejudices  would 
impel  him  neither  to  exalt  nor  to  dis- 
parage the  successful  general  of  Eng- 
land. Accordbgly  we  find  in  the 
Belgian  Captain  Brialmont  neither 
the  tendency  to  idolatry  which  EDg- 
lish  biographers  exhibit,  nor  the  un- 
generous depreciation  which  distin- 
guishes French  writers  when  com- 
menting on  the  actions  and  character 
of  the  greatest  antagonist  and  only 
rival  of  Napoleon. 

Still  there  exist  sources  of  infor- 
mation essential  taa  perfectly  just 
estimate,  which  a  foreigner  might 
be  apt  to  overlook,  or  might  find 
not  easy  of  access.  The  attempt  to 
depict  the  political  and  private  life 
of  an  En^ish  statesman  must  be 
especially  difficult  to  any  one  who 
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has  not  been  bred  amid  our  political 
and  social  institutions.  Fortunately, 
therefore,  the  military  portion  has 
been  translated,  and  the  remainder 
entirely  rewritten,  by  the  Chaplain- 
general  to  the  forces,  who  possesses 
singular  Qualifications  for  the  task. 
He  servea  as  a  regimental  officer 
under  the  Duke  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Peninsular  wan  and  depicted  the 
scenes  he  witnessed  in  a  book,  which 
at  once  made  him  famous,  ana  which 
received  the  marked  commendation 
of  his  illustrious  Chie£  He  followed 
up  that  first  literary  success  bv  nu- 
merous works  of  great  and  well-de- 
served  popularity)  amon^  which  are 
both  excellent  biographies  (that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Munro  for  instance)  and 
valuable  military  chronicles^  Of  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  our  soldiers  no  one  can  doubt  who 
has  seen  the  effect  of  his  eloquent 
and  kindly  appeals  to  a  military  oon- 
gTef;ation  of  Chelsea  veterans,  or  of 
their  successors  of  the  present  day. 
He  enjoyed  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  regard  of  him  who  is  the 
hero  of  the  work,  and  whose  bio- 
graphy he  has,  he  tells  us,  idl  his 
life  anxiously  desired  to  write. 
Finally,  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  state  papers  and  pn- 
vate  documents  as  yet  unpublished, 
and  of  quoting  from  them,  so  far  as 
a  due  regard  to  the  feeliogs  of  other 
actors  of  the  time  who  yet  survive 
would  permit  His  faithful  transla- 
tion or  the  military  portion  of  the 
work  is  accompamed  by  valuable 
comments  on  dubious  or  disputed 
points,  or  where  he  conceives  the 
Belgiaii  writer  to  be  in  error  :  these 
comments  are  not  placed  at  tne  end, 
but  interpolated  in  the  text,  distin- 
guished oy  brackets.  The  reader 
thus  possesses,  in  the  most  conve- 
nient form,  a  very  careful,  immrtial, 
and  scientific  account  of  the  I)uke's 
career,  elucidated  and  completed  by 
one  who  possesses  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office. 

We  are  jB;lad  that  M.  Brialmont 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  repro- 
duce any  anecdote  of  his  hero*s 
childhood  which  might  be  imagined 
to  foreshadow  his  coming  career. 
Such  tales  are  mostly  apocryphal, 
and  nearly  always  trivial^  wearing 
the  air  of  being  imagined  rather  than 
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recollected  by  weak-minded  admirers. 
But  we  wiflh  that  he  did  not,  at  start- 
ing, ass^  that  the  Doke's  neatness 
owed  ''little  to  nature  and  nothinjs^ 
to  accident ;  '*  for  he  follows  up  this 
remark  by  stating,  that  the  young 
Wellesley  l)ecame  an  ikisign  at  17  ; 
Captain,  M.P.,  and  Aide-de-camp  to 
'the  Lora-Lieutenant,  at  21 ;  Lieut- 
colonel  at  24,  and  Colonel  at  26 ; 
adding,  "  it  is  past  dispute  that  he 
neither  earned,  nor  haa  any  oppor- 
tunity of  earning,  this  rapid  i>romo- 
tion  by  the  display  of  conspicuous 
miMtaiy  talent  in  the  field." 

Now,  these  grades  from  ensign  to 
colonel  are  precisely  the  steps  which 
it  is  so  difficult  for  ability,  unaided 
by  fortune,  to  surmount.  Had  Wel- 
l^ey  been  the  son  of  an  obscure 
gentleman,  he  miffht,  and  probably 
would,  with  all  his  genius,  have 
served  in  India  as  a  subaltern,  in 
the  Peninsula  in  various  re^mental 
grades,  and  might  have  died,  per- 
haps, a  barrack-master,  or  half-pay 
lieutenant-colonel,  with  half-a-dozen 
cla^s.  But,  once  above  the  crowd 
as  a  brigadier  or  migor-general,  abil* 
ity  has  elbow-room,  and,  backed  by 
youth  and  ambition,  may  feel  assured 
of  pushing  its  own  way  to  fama  The 
most  unaccountable  part  of  Ni^k)- 
leon's  good  fortune  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  his  rapid  rise 
through  the  lower  military  grades, 
at  a  time  when  his  wondenulquali- 
ties  had  never  been  exhibited,  when 
his  name  and  family  were  obscure, 
and  when  he  had  no  connecti<m  nor 
interest  with  the  chiefs  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  And  the  best 
arguments  that  can  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  a  system  of  promotion  in 
the  army  by  money  or  mterest  are — 
first,  that  amid  a  thousand  ordinary 
or  inferior  men  who  have  thus  a  field 
opened  for  them,  while  still  young 
enough  to  traverse  it,  there  may  be 
one  Welleslev ;  and,  secondly,  that 
amid  a  crowd  of  subordinate  officers, 
whose  duties  demand  onl^  ordinary 
capacity  and  attention,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  devise  means  by  which 
pre-eminent  merit  of  a  different  and 
nigfaer  kind  shall  be  recognised. 

Fortune,  then,  who  hSi  launched 
Napoleon  into  Italy  a  general  of 
twenty-seven,  with  a  career  open 
which  he  was  to  follow  with  such 
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giant  strides,  placed  Wellesley  on 
the  theatre  of  war  in  India,  young, 
confident  of  high  rank,  full  of  know- 
led^  of  nis  profession,  and  devoted 
to  it,  with  energies  yet  unabated  by 
neglect  or  disappointment  and  free 
from  that  fear  of  responsibility  which 
long  service  in  subordinate  positions 
is  sure  to  entail.  Nor  dia  fortune 
cease  her  favours  here.  His  brother 
became  Govemor-Qeneral,  and  took 
his  opinion  on  important  questions 
of  aaministration.  His  remarkable 
talents  for  finance,  and  his  clear 
views  of  the  civil  as  well  as  the  mil- 
itary policy  of  India,  thus  had  scope 
for  euiibition ;  and  oeside  him,  "  to 
give  effect  to  his  claims,  and  bring 
his  brilliant  qualities  to  light,*'  was 
his  brother,  "  without  the  support  of 
whose  fraternal  hand,"  says  M.  Brial- 
mout,  ^'  he  would  probably  have  risen 
neither  so  quickly  nor  so  high."  To 
noto  this  is  not  to  disparage  Welling- 
ton, for  none  could  have  turned  for- 
tune's £Eivours  to  better  account  than 
be  did.  We  point  it  out  because  his 
greatness  is  such^  that  it  can  gain 
nothing  by  deprivmg  fortune  of  her 
due.  and  she  compensated  for  a  host 
of  olind  mistakes  when,  with  her 
ejres  for  once  unbandaged,  she  be- 
friended Wellesley.  Henceforward, 
however,  he  owed  to  his  genius  alone 
his  steady  rise  to  the  pinnacle  of 
solid  and  enduring  fame,  and  the 
steps  by  which  he  attained  to  it  we 
shall  now  review.  And  in  doing  so 
we  shall  attempt  to  give  an  essential 
outline  of  Wellmgton's  career,  which 
those  who  wish  to  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject more  fully  can  fill  up,  to  great 
advantage,  with  the  assistance  of  M. 
Brialmont  and  Mr  Gleig. 

Wellesley  entered  upon  the  man- 
agement of  important  affairs  as  a 
man  enters  the  sphere  he  is  bom  for. 
The  largeness  of  nis  mind  was  shown 
by  the  easy  power  with  which  he 
dealt  at  once  with  matters  of  great 
moment  Papers  on  the  manage- 
ment of  troops  on  ship-board — on  the 
military  occupation  and  fortification 
of  Pulo  Penang— on  the  alliance  with 
the  Nizam — on  the  assembling  and 
provisioning  of  an  army  in  a  district 
of  southern  India— on  a  plan  of  cam- 
p^gn  against  Tippoo— on  the  system 
of  the  Companv  s  army— and  on  the 
defences  of  Oode— all  marked  by  the 
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clear  strong  sense  which  distbguish- 
ed  everything  that  he  subsequently 
wrote,  and  all  showing  an  easy  grasp 
of  the  subjects,  notably  attest  the 
mature  thoughtfulness  of  so  young  a 
man  not  bred  to  diplomacy  or  states- 
manship, and  who  had  not  till  then 
given  attention  to  the  complicated 
politics,  the  novel  difficulties,  and  the 
peculiar  resources  of  the  vast  coun- 
tries into  which  British  interests  had 
spread.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
employed  in  collecting  the  means 
for  the  campaign  in  Mysore  which 
events  showed  to  be  impending.  In 
that  campaign,  though  he  held  a 
subordinate  command,  his  abilities 
were  so  conspicuous,  and  his  was  so 
manifestly  the  directing  spirit,  that 
upon  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  he 
was  made  commandant  of  the  place, 
to  the  exclusion  and  extreme  chagrin 
of  his  senior,  Baird :  and  on  the 
withdrawal  of  (xenerai  Harris  to  the 
Camatic,  he  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mysorean  army  just  in 
time  to  direct  the  operations  a^inst 
Dhoondiah  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  that  formidable  free- 
booter. 

But  it  was  his  next  employment  as 
a  commander  in  the  Mahratta  war 
which  afforded  him  the  means  of 
giving  the  world  assurance  of  his 
genius,  for  in  it  he  won  the  battle  of 
Assave.  Moreover,  it  contributed  in 
another  way  to  the  establishment  of 
his  fame,  for,  as  his  historian  well 
remarks,  "  the  innumerable  oppor- 
tunities with  which  these  wars  sup- 
plied him  of  combating  the  bad  fedth 
of  the  native  princes,  and  of  counter- 
acting the  corrui)tion  of  their  minis- 
ters, the  barbarism  of  the  people, 
and  the  hatred,  sometimes  open, 
sometimes  concealed,  which  provokea 
the  rapid  development  of  the  English 
power,  served  as  an  admirable  pre- 
paration for  the  difficult  part  which 
he  had  afterwards  to  play  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula." 

Nine  years  were  spent  by  Wellesley 
in  India.  He  went  out  a  colonel, 
having  learned  nothing  practically 
of  war  except  what  the  disasters  of 
the  expedition  to  Holland  might  have 
taught  him,  and  having  taken  no 
''art  in  the  administration  of  public 
^'rs.  He  returned  home  a  prac- 
^  general,  familiar  with  the.  de- 
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tails  of  the  supply  of  armies  in  cir- 
cumstances of  exceptional  difficulty, 
accustomed  to  reconcile  conflicting 
interests  among  his  subordinates  and 
his  allies,  and  to  treat  of  great  affairs 
with  powerful  potentates  as  an  equal, 
sometimes  as  a  dictator.  He  nad 
been  the  confidant  and  adviser  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Indian  pro-consuls** 
in  a  time  which  brought  the  politics 
of  India,  the  devices  of  statecraft, 
and  the  principles  of  statesmansL^*, 
into  varied  and  critical  action.  He 
had  learned  to  legislate  for  kingdoms, 
to  negotiate  with  the  craftiest  diplo- 
matists, and  to  conciliate  the  most 
arbitrary  rulera  Such  a  training 
could  not  but  augment  his  firmness, 
temper  his  sagacity,  and  confirm  his 
self-confidence.  He  must,  therefore, 
have  felt  himself  capable  of  conduct- 
ing enterprises  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude. JBut  by  the  ^glish  nation 
and  government  of  that  day  the  full 
extent  of  his  capacity  was  not  recog- 
nised, as  we  recoffuise  it  now  from  a 
study  of  his  conduct  in  India.  Vic- 
tories, even  the  most  splendid,  over 
the  troops  of  Tippoo  or  Scindiah,were 
considered  to  afford  no  measure  of 
military  talent  by  which  to  compare 
the  victor  with  the  practised  and 
scientific  generals  of  Europe.  A 
knighthood  of  the  Bath  at  a  time 
when,  from  the  restricted  limits  of 
the  order,  the  distinction  was  greater 
than  it  now  is,  was  considered  a  suf- 
ficient acknowledgment  of  his  ser- 
vices; and,  certainly,  very  few  of  that 
time  suspected  that  here  was  a  man 
capable,  both  in  the  extent  and  the 
diverse  nature  of  his  capacity,  of 
opposing  the  insatiable^  unscrupu- 
lous, and  subversive  gemus  of  Napo- 
leon. 

While  Wellesley  had  been  making 
himself  known  as  an  able  man  in 
India,  his  great  contemporarv  and 
future  antagonist  had  achieved  fame 
as  much  more  brilliant  as  the  theatre 
he  figured  on  was  more  conspicuous. 
He  hademployedhisvouthinthemost 
stupendous  and  fabulous  achieve- 
ments. He  had  twice  conquered 
Italy  by  the  wise  and  daring  applica- 
tion of  new  principles  of  war.  He  had 
first  controUed  the  violence,  ^d  then 
directed  the  energies,  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  had  been  chosen 
First  Consul,  and  had  made  himself 
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Emperor.  He  had  overthrown  Aus- 
tria by  the  single  blow  of  AusterlitZi 
and  was  then  preparing  the  strokes 
which  were  to  lay  Prottia  prostrate 
at  Jena,  and  to  compel  the  concur- 
rence of  Russia  at  Tilsit.  The  man 
of  such  deeds  and  destinies  could  cer- 
tainly detect  no  dangerous  rival  in 
the  commandant  of  Seringapatami 
the  adviser  oh  Indian  affdrs,  tne  gen- 
eral of  sepoys,  or  even  in  the  con- 
queror of  the  Mahrattas.  But  the 
gradual  expansion  of  Wellington's 
sphere  of  activity  promised  more  soli- 
dity and  balance  to  his  eenius  than 
the  sudden  outburst  of  Napoleon, 
whose  ambition  was  from  the  first  so 
largely  fed  by  £Eune  and  success  that 
it  out^w  even  his  vast  talents  and 
capflMCious  judgment. 

Wellesley,  soon  after  his  return 
from  India,  became  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. Hisprofessionalprospjectswere, 
however,  too  full  of  promise  to  be 
sacrificed  for  any  amount  of  success 
in  civil  life,  ana  he  entered  on  his 
office  only  with  the  condition  that  it 
was  not  to  preclude  him  from  any 
military  service  that  might  offer. 
Accordmgly  he  was  employed  in  the 
strong  ana  decided  precautionary 
measure  of  seizing  the  Danish  fleet, 
which  excited  so  much  discussion  at 
the  time,  and  which  M.  Brialmont 
severely  reprobates.  Solicitous  to 
preserve  his  hero's  character  for  strict 
rectitude,  he  laments  that  Wellesley 
has  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  al>- 
stract  morality  or  that  enterprise. 
He  says,  too,  tnat  "  Sir  Arthur  was 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  this  unjust 
and  deplorable  expedition."  But  Sir 
Arthur  himself  says  that  he  solicited 
the  command,  and  that  he  expresses 
no  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  the 
measure  may  be  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  too  well  satisfied  about 
it  to  entertain  any  doubt.  His  mode 
of  alluding  to  the  matter  will  certain- 
ly bear  that  construction.  We  think 
the  step  perfectly  justifiable.  It  was 
not  that  England  wanted  the  Danish 
fleet  for  her  own  ends.  She  was  then 
the  sole  opponent  of  Napoleon's  en- 
croachments—  the  sole  assertor  of 
established  law  and  order— and  her 
struggle  was  for  existence.  The  ab- 
ject state  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
since  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  the 
treaty  made  with  Alexander  at  Tilsit, 
deprived  her  of  all  hope  of  allies  on 
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the  Continent.  The  French  were  in 
Holstein,  and  might  be  at  Copenha- 
gen before  us.  In  that  case  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  Danish  fleet  would 
be  turned  against  us,  for  Napoleon 
had  never  scrupled  to  make  the  active 
assistance  of  a  conquered  or  menaced 
nation  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace. 
We  might  thus  have  had  to  contend 
with  the  fleets  of  France,  Russia,  and 
Denmark.  It  would  have  been  small 
consolation  to  us,  or  to  Europe,  under 
the  heel  of  Napoleon,  to  thmk  that, 
from  consideration  for  an  abstract 
principle,  we  had  abstained  from  de- 
priving our  enemy  of  one  of  the  wea- 
pons that  had  disabled  us.  No  doubt 
it  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  pro- 
perty. The  law  which  protects  pro- 
perty is  to  be  respected,  but  the  law 
which  protects  life  supersedes  it. 
The  sentiment  of  fiat  j'tutitia  mat 
ccelum  in  such  circumstances,  bears 
the  same  relation  to  justice  that  ob- 
stinacy bears  to  firmness,  or  bigotry 
to  relidon. 

Sir  Arthur  was  thanked  in  parlia- 
ment for  his  services  in  Denmark. 
His  division  had  been  sent  on  shore 
to  attack  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  which  did  not,Welledey  says, 
fight  very  well.  His  dispositions 
for  engaging  seem  to  have  been 
marked  by  his  usual  prudence  and 
skill 

The  decision  of  the  English  Cabinet 
respecting  the  seizure  of  the  Danish 
fleet  has  been  quoted  in  justification 
of  Napoleon's  covp  cTStat  against  the 
Peninsula.  Portugal  was  closely  al- 
lied by  ancient  ties  of  interest  with 
England.  Spain  had  concerted  an 
offensive  alliance  against  Napoleon, 
which  had  been  hastily  abandoned 
after  the  victory  of  Jena.  He  had 
reason,  therefore,  to  be  suspicious  of 
both.  He  affected  to  fear  the  con- 
sequence of  leaving  these  possible 
enemies  on  his  flank,  while  the  bulk 
of  his  armies  should  be  engaged  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Europe.  In  re- 
ality, his  primary  object  was  to  pro- 
cure treasure  for  the  payment  or  bis 
troops,  and  his  ultimate  aim  to  place 
another  of  his  family  on  a  European 
throne;  and  in  executing  the  plan 
he  had  long  resolved  on,  he  adhered 
strictly  to  theseastheessentialpoints. 
First,  be  moved  a  force  under  Junot 
openly  on  Portugal,  the  weaker  state ; 
and  the  advice  which  Falstaff  gave 
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to  Prince  Henry  in  jest,  Napoleon 
gave  to  Jonot  in  earnest  **  Rob  me 
the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou 
doeet  !**  which  was  accordingly  done. 
He  proceeded  rather  differently 
against  Spain,  which  was  not  to  hie 
so  easil^r  coerced.  The  king,  ooeen, 
and  heir-apparent  were  all  so  despi- 
cable in  the  eyesof  the  nation,  that  ne 
beUeved  any  goyemment  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  people  than 
that  of  the  existing  rulers  or  of  their 
destined  successor.  As  to  the  mor- 
.ality  of  seizing  the  kingdom  for  him- 
self, success,  while  it  had  enhanced 
his  eupidity  and  acquisitiveness,  had 
altered  the  point  ofviewfrom  which 
he  saw  such  questions ;  he  believed 
himself  a  second  Providence,  and  con- 
sidered the  extension  of  his  authoritv 
as  a  benefit  to  mankind.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  domestic  qnarrds  of 
the  Court  of  Spain  to  offer  nimself  as 
a  mediator,  he  poured  a  hundred 
thousand  troops  into  the  country,  led 
by  Murat  They  moved  as  if  m  an 
enemy's  country :  no  military  pre- 
cautions were  neglected.  The  com- 
munications with  France,  both  from 
Madrid  and  Portugal,  were  especially 
exposed  to  attack  from  Biscay ;  there- 
fore the  Biscayans  were  especially 
propitiated.  Fortresses  securing  the 
line  of  inarch  were  seized  by  stra- 
tagem; successive  points  towards 
Madrid— Vittoria,  Bui^os,  Segovia, 
and  the  passes  of  the  Guadarama— 
were  occupied  by  bodies  ready  to 
support  each  other,  till  at  length  the 
advanced  guard  reached  the  capital 
Yet,  although  these  preparations 
could  not  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
auest  of  Portugal  —  although  no 
Spaniard  living  could  have  invented 
any  hypothesis  which  should  plau- 
sibly account  for  them  on  peaceable 
grounds,  this  nation  of  brave  and 
patriotic  men  beheld  the  movements 
of  the  French,  not,  certainly,  without 
suspicion  and  a^tation,  but  without 
the  active  opposition  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  offer. 

Napoleon  having,  and  with  reason, 
but  a  slight  opinion  of  the  Spanish 
arm  V,  and  being  spoiled  by  incessant 
good  fortune,  never  calculated  rightly 
the  nature  of  the  resistance  he  was 
about  to  provoke,  or  not  even  for 
the  Spanisn  crown  would  he  have  in- 
curred such  hazards,  till  the  comple- 
tion of  his  other  designs  should  have 
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enabled  him  to  brin^  his  whole  force 
to  bear  on  the  Pemnsula.  A  tenth 
of  the  troops  expended  in  the  war 
thus  b^^  would  have  sufficed  to 
guard  the  Pyrenees.  It  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  him  that  Spain, 
though  possessing  a  military  organ- 
isation insignificant  when  comj^ied 
with  that  of  Austria  or  Prusna,  pos- 
sessed, nevertheless,  the  means  of 
Srotraeted  redstance  in  a  far  higher 
eg[ree  than  either.  The  Spaniiuds. 
besides  being  strong,  active,  and 
high-spirited,  are  the  most  temperate 
race  in  Europe.  Living  in  a  climate 
where  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide 
by  domestic  comforts  against  the 
rigours  of  the  sky,  they  are  not 
bound  like  more  northern  peoples  to 
their  homes.  Men  of  high  spirit, 
accustomed  to  carry  arms,  to  sleep 
in  the  open  air,  to  live  frugally,  to 
endure  fatigue,  to  care  little  for  their 
home,  are  already  more  than  half 
soldiers.  Though  the  Spanish  armies 
were  the  worst  in  Europe,  the  raw 
material  which  composea  them  had 
not  de^erated  in  the  least  from 
what  it  was  when  Oortes  led  his 
band  through  the  Mexican  swarms— 
when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  swept 
the  chivalrous  Moors  into  the  Alpux- 
arras— or  when,  later,  the  Spanish 
infantiy  ranked  for  valour  and  steady 
discipline  as  the  first  in  Europe. 
Their  country,  too,  intersected  with 
great  ranges  of  mountains,  renders 
communication  difficult,  and  affords 
shelter  for  innumerable  irregular 
bands  ready  to  cut  off  convoys  and 
detachmento,  to  harass  great  bodies 
and  to  destroy  small  ones  with  com- 
parative impunity,  and  thus  reduces 
greatly  the  value  of  discipline  as  op- 
posed to  unorganised  patriotism. 

At  length,  then,  after  an  outbreak 
in  the  capital,  the  nation  rose,  and 
the  whole  Peninsula  became  simul- 
taneously the  scene  of  war.  The  spec- 
tacle alarmed  Napoleon,  but  England 
beheld  it  with  delight  and  sympathy, 
and  prepared  to  give  substantial  aid. 
M.  Brialmont  says  that  Pitt,  after 
Austerlitz,  prophesied  that  the  salva- 
tion of  Europe  from  Nappleon  would 
find  its  origin  in  the  Peninsula.  Ac- 
cordinglv  an  expedition  was  prepared 
to  feed  this  new-sprung  flame  of  nope, 
and  Castlereagh  selected  Wdlesley  to 
command  it 
Beyond  indicating  Portugal  as  the 
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theatre  of  o^iations,  and  the  Tagus 
and  Oadus»  in  a  loose  and  general 
way,  as  the  points  to  be  especially 
refolded,  the  minister  gave  the  Gen- 
eral no  instractions,  and  he  was  left, 
as  he  probably  would  have  wishfed, 
to  the  guidance  of  his  own  judgment 
He  landed  in  Mondego  Bay,  and, 
emboldened  by  the  news  of  Dnoont's 
surrender  to  Gastanos,  in  AndaluQia, 
which  would  set  free  the  Eosash 
division  in  Cadiz  to  reinforce  him, 
he  began  his  advance  towards  Lisbon, 
taking  the  road  by  the  coaJBt  in  order 
to  preserve  the  communication  with 
the  ships.  By  his  ^romj^t  movements 
he  prevented  the  junction  of  Loison 
with  Laborde,  and  at  Roli^a  attached 
and  defeated  the  latter,  who,  with 
very  inferior  numbers,  but  a  strong 
position,  made  a  skilful  and  honour- 
able resistance.  Still  advancing  along 
the  coasts  he  halted  atVimeiro,  where 
he  made  the  mistake  of  taking  up  a 
position  which  uncovered  his  line  of 
retreat  Junot,  having  assembled  his 
troops,  marched  from  Torres  Yedras  to 
attack  him.  Sir  Arthur  stood  to  re- 
ceive him  with  his  back  to  the  sea, 
into  which,  in  case  of  defeat,  the  Enjs^- 
lish  would  nave  been  driven.  Of  this, 
however,  there  was  not  much  risk. 
His  numbers  were  superior— his  posi- 
tion was  strong,  and  the  enemy's  ca^- 
valry,  which  outnumbered  his,  could 
not  act  from  the  nature  of  the  CTound. 
Sir  Arthur  expected  them  by  the 
direct  road  from  Torres  Yedras  to 
Vimeiro,  which  places  are  about 
nine  miles  apart  Desirous  of  cut- 
ting off  his  retreat,  they,  however, 
advanced  from  Torres  Yedras  by 
another  road,  which  brought  them 
round  the  other  extremity  of  his  line. 
From  his  position  he  saw  them  ad- 
vance by  this  circuitous  route^  and 
very  skilfully  made  new  dispositions 
to  meet  them.  They  were  repulsed 
at  all  points  in  great  disorder,  and 
with  considerable  loss.  Their  attempt 
to  intercept  his  line  of  retreat  natu- 
rally uncovered,  in  some  degree,  their 
own,andSir Arthur  made  preparations 
for  moving  his  right  wing,  wnich  had 


scarcely  been  engatred,  by  the  direct 
road  upon  Torres  Yecuas,  while  the 
other  pressed  the  beaten  enemy.  He 
thus  essiiittittmmk  them  off  from 
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But  on  the  very  day  when  the 
English  minister  had  despatched  his 
final  instructions  to  Wellesley,  he 
Bent  a  second  despatch  informing 
him  that  Sir  Harry  Burrard  was 
appointed  to  supersede  him.  Accord- 
ingly, the  latter  appeared  on  the  field 
towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  and 
though  he  did  not  interfere  during 
the  action,  prevented  the  execution 
of  Sir  Arthur's  design  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  victory.  He  stopped 
one  brigade  which  was  in  the  act  of 
cutting  off  the  French  right  wing 
from  their  main  body,  and  he  refused 
to  permit  either  the  movement  on 
the  French  rear,  or  that  upon  Torres 
Yedras,  to  be  made.  His  decision 
was,  as  Sir  Arthur  afterwards  stated, 
founded  upon  fair  military  grounds. 
He  objected  to  an  immediate  for- 
ward movement,  because  reinforce- 
ments were  expected  by  the  Eng- 
lish, because  the  French  mi^ht 
rally  and  give  the  pursuing  wm£ 
battle,  and  because  the  carts  which 
carried  the  supplies  were  unfit  for 
a  rapid  journey.  Nevertheless,  Sir 
Arthur  was  certainly  right  Jf  it 
once  be  granted  that  his  fresh  riffht 
wing  comd  reach  Torres  Yedras  oe- 
fore  the  French,  none  of  these  objec- 
tions can  hold  good,  for  there  was 
provision  and  ammunition  on  the 
men's  persons,  sufficient  for  another 
march  and  battle. 

Sir  Harry,  a  few  hours  after  his  ar- 
rival, was  himself  superseded  by  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple-'latelv  the  Governor 
of  Gibraltar.  Thus  the  want  of  de- 
cision and  of  judgment  shown  in 
depriving  of  his  command  an  officer 
who  had  proved  himself  so  capable 
as  Welleslejr,  was  enhanced  to  absurd- 
ity by  bringing  on  the  scene,  at  a  veiy 
critical  period,  two  different  chiefs, 
who  had  had  no  previous  concert, 
nor  even  an  opportunity  of  compar- 
ing their  plans.  Whether  this  is  to 
be  charged  to  the  King  or  the  Min- 
ister, does  not  appear.  However,  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  having  been  en- 
joined by  Lord  Oastlereagh  to  confide 
m  Welfesley's  judgment,  seems  to 


have  followed  his  counsel  by  prepar- 
ing, though  tardilv,  to  advance.  But 
Junot,  alarmed  by  his  defeat,  and 
fearing  to  bo  shut  up  in  Lisbon,  sent 
Kellermann  to  Afimtiate.  An  armis- 
tice FM  dravi^Hkich  Wellington^ 
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in  oom|)liance  with  the  wish  of  bis 
chief,  sigDed,  becanse  KellermaDD, 
who  si^ed  for  the  French,  was  in  a 
subordinate  position — and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  conyention  by  which  the 
French  abandoned  Portugal  This 
was  the  famou8Ck)nvention  of  Ointra, 
which  caused  such  an  outcry  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  has  been  commem- 
orated by  Byron  in  verses  not  worthy, 
either  in  spirit  or  expression,  of  a 
place  in  ChUde  Harola, 

Our  free  institutions  never  press  so 
despotically  on  us  as  in  time  of  war. 
Sir  Arthur  considered  the  evacuation 
of  Portugal  by  the  French,  on  those 
terms,  as  an  advantage  to  England. 
So  did  Napoleon.  Many  strong  posi- 
tions existed  between  Yimeiro  and 
Lisbon  where  they  might  defend 
themselves,  and  by  retiring  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Spain  they  would 
occupy  fortresses  from  which  they 
could  be  dislodged  only  by  tedious 
sieges.  But  the  public,  eminently 
unqualified  for  the  discussion  of  what 
was  a  purely  military  question,  d^ 
cided  on  the  merits  of  the  case  at 
once.  The  press  teemed  with  abuse, 
not  only  of  Daliymple  and  Burrard, 
but  of  Wellesley.  In  compliance 
with  the  clamours,  the  Ministry  sum- 
moned the  chiefs  of  the  army  before 
a  court  of  inquiry,  composed  of  vete- 
ran oflScers,  who,  more  cautious  than 
the  public,  declined,  on  any  evidence, 
to  pronounce  a  positive  opmion— and 
intimated  that  there  seemed  no  ne- 
cessity for  further  proceedings. 

Whatever  iigustice  may  have  been 
done  to  the  two  senior  officers,  who 
were  not  reappointed  to  the  army,  it 
is  impossible  to  regret  any  circum- 
stances which  cle^sd  the  way  for 
the  return  of  Welleslev  to  the  chief 
command.  Of  the  confidence  which, 
even  in  that  short  campaira,  he  had 
inspired  in  those  under  Els  orders, 
a  remarkable  proof  is  given.  The 
generals  of  the  army  of  Portu^  pre- 
sented him  with  a  valuable  piece  of 
plate,  in  token,  the  inscription  said, 
^'  of  the  high  respect  and  esteem  they 
felt  for  him  as*  a  man.  and  the  un- 
bounded confidence  they  placed  in 
him  as  an  officer." 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  all  he 
had  done,  learnt,  or  thought,  was 

"'^ly  preparatoi^  and  preliminair 
y  great  business  of  his  life.    It 
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was  in  1800  that  the  career  reallv 
began  which  was  to  conduct  Wel- 
lington to  his  high  renown.  The 
battles  of  Roli^a  and  Yimeiro,  though 
proving  ability  and  conduct,  were  not 
without  manifest  faults,  and  could 
not  of  themselves  establish  a  great 
reputation.  The  projected  move- 
ment on  Torres  Yedras,  after  the 
latter  battle,  shows  more  of  his  true 
genius  than  any  of  the  accomplished 
events  of  the  campaign,  but  in 
April  1809  he  landed  at  lisbon,  not 
again  to  quit  the  peninsula  tiU  he 
had  pressed  the  Fr^ch  armies  strug- 
gling through  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  fatally  wounded  the 
power  of  Napoleon. 

When  Louis  XYIII.  was  told  that 
the  same  year  which  produced  Napo- 
leon also  produced  Wellin^n,  he 
said  Ptoviaence  owed  mankmd  that 
compensation.  Kings  have  seldom 
infused  such  deep  meaning  into  their 
compliment«.  Both  bemg  consid- 
ered as  representatives  of  the  aims  of 
great  sections  of  humanity,  the  Well- 
ington type  is  necessary  as  a  coun- 
terpoise. To  take  Napoleon  alone 
as  the  exemplar  of  successful  action 
is  to  degraae  humanity.  He  mar- 
shalled on  his  side  license,  cupidity, 
and  expediency^  and  transugurea 
them  with  a  bnght  haze  of  glory. 
Wellington  headed  the  protest  of 
law  against  license,  of  conscience 
against  cupiditv,  of  justice  against 
expediencv,  and  walked  in  the  plain 
light  of  duty.  And  it  was  in  the 
masouerade  of  French  and  English, 
of  blue  columns  and  red  lines,  of 
classic  regular  profile  and  grey  sur- 
tout  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Roman 
nose,  eagle-eye,  and  olue-frock  on  the 
other,  that  these  principles  con- 
tended for  the  mastery  of  the  world 
on  the  fields  of  the  Peninsula  and  of 
Belgium. 

With  such  vast  interests  in  the 
balance,  the  great  contests  of  history 
are  dwarfed  m  comparison.  Whether 
Alexander  or  Darius  was  the  victor 
—  Spartan  or  Athenian — barbarous 
Hun  or  degenerate  Roman  — the 
Black  Prince  or  the  Constable  of 
France— bigoted  Spaniard  or  heathen 
Moor— Turenne  or  Montecuculli — 
Yillars  or  Marlborough —whether 
Wolfe  or  Montcalm  should  remain 
master  of  the  plains  of  Abraham — 
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whether  Bargoyne  should  surrender 
to  the  Americans  or  the  Americans 
to  Burgoyne—were  matters  of  vast 
importance  certainly  to  considerable 
sections  of  the  human  race,  but  did 
not  a£fect  mankind  like  the  vital 
conflict  of  the  last  generation. 

When  Wellesley  took  the  com- 
mand in  Portugal,  Napoleon  was  just 
crushing  Austria  in  a  second  invasive 
campaiCT.  He  had  separated  and 
beaten  her  armies  in  a  succession  of 
conflicts,  driving  the  main  force  un- 
der Archduke  Charles  across  the 
Danube  at  Ratisbon,  while  he  swept 
the  other  from  the  road  to  Vienna 
and  entered  the  capital  No  con- 
tinental troops  had,  with  anything 
like  equal  nnmben^  a  chance  with 
the  French— while  Napoleon  took 
care  so  to  use  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  war,  that  tne  advantage  of 
numbers  at  the  decisive  point  should 
generally  be  on  his  side.  Under 
the  Imperial  system'  France  poured 
forth  army  after  army,  drilled, 
equipped,  and  enthusiastic  for  glory. 
There  seemed  no  limit  to  her  mil- 
itary resources^  and  consequently 
none  to  her  military  successes ;  and 
her  military  successes  led  to  vast 
territorial  conquests,  for  no  people 
had  attempted  to  resist  after  the 
defeat  of  their  armies.  Thus,  that 
the  princes  of  Europe  and  their  sub- 
jects should  be  the  vassals  of  Uie 
French  Emperor,  seemed  to  be  a  ca- 
lamity without  remedy. 

This  must  be  remembered  in  order 
to  estimate  the  vast  design  of  Wel- 
lesley, which  was  not  merely  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  Portugal  or 
out  of  Spain,  but  to  sap  the  whole 
overshadowing  fabric  of  Napoleon's 
power.  The  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese were  the  only  people  who  had 
continued  to  resist  arter  their  armies 
were  overthrown  and  their  capitals 
seized.  If  their  resistance  could  be 
protracted  till  they  set  the  example 
of  a  nation  gradually  oiganising  it- 
self for  defence,  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  would  rise  against  their  en- 
emy with  an  energy  proportioned  to 
the  hatred  with  which  he  had  in- 
spired them.  The  task,  then,  which 
Wellesley  set  himself  was,  first  to 
free  Portugal;  secondly,  to  free 
Spain  ;  ana  thirdly,  in  concert  with 
the  continental  powers  and  the  in- 
evitable concurrence  of  events,  to 
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free  Europe.  He  saw  his  way  by 
his  own  exertions  to  the  two  first 
steps,  and  he  believed  that  the  third 
would  follow :  for,  accustomed  as  he 
was  in  his  Indian  experiences  to 
coippare  national  expenditure  with 
national  resources,  and  to  observe 
the  conditions  under  which  rapid 
conquests  are  converted  into  solid 
power,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Napoleonic  system 
contained  the  elements  of  speedy 
decay.  In  assailing  that  system,  the 
Peninsula  was  to  furnish  active  pa- 
triotism and  recruits :  England  fleets, 
subsidies,  and  a  small  but  excellent 
army ;  while  Sir  Arthur  was  himself 
to  contribute  generalship,  patience* 
perseverance,  and  sagacity.  A  grana 
scheme,  of  which,  as  none  knew  the 
fi[inius  be  felt,  none  could  see  the 
drift  or  the  feasibility  as  he  did,  and 
it  was  grandly  executed.  The  for- 
tune which  Alnaschar  promised  him- 
self from  his  basket  of  dass  seems 
scarcel V  more  visionary  than  this  de- 
sign, which  had,  however,  the  soundest 
judgment  for  its  basis. 

In  order  to  overrun  Spain,  the 
main  line  of  French  invasion  must 
pass  through  Madrid  towards  Anda- 
lugia.  Now,  to  assail  the  extremity 
of  this  line— that  is,  to  act  directly 
against  its  front  in  Andalugia—would 
be,  whatever  success  might  attend 
the  step,  to  press  the  most  advanced 
French  forces  back  along  a  line 
where  they  would  grow  stronger  as 
they  retreated.  But  to  act  against 
an  intermediate  point  of  the  line 
would  be  to  isolate  all  the  enemy's 
troops  beyond  that  point,  to  deprive 
them  of  their  resources  from  France, 
and,  unless  they  could  extricate 
themselves,  to  rum  them.  England 
held  the  seas,  and  had  thus  the  power 
of  selecting  any  point  of  the  Penin- 
sula for  action,  it  was  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  point  selected  ouffht  to 
be  one  from  which  to  launch  out 
laterally  against  the  enemy's  main 
line,  the  nearer  to  the  Pyrenees  the 
more  destructive  to  the  enemy.  But 
other  conditions  were  essential  for 
the  success  of  such  M>lan.  The  dis- 
trict selected  must  afford  secure  har- 
bours and  defensive  points,  or  a  tem- 
porary reverse  might  be  fatal.  And 
the  force  emplojred  must  be  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  the  large  corps 
of  the  enemy. 
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These  truths  had  all  been  illustrat- 
ed by  the  expedition  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  three  months  before.  His  adr 
vance  towards  the  part  of  the  French 
communications  which  Soult  guard- 
ed, obliged  Napoleon  to  hasten  with 
his  troops  from  Madrid.  The  English 
were  too  few  to  maintain  their  offen- 
sive movement,  and  were  obliged  to 
make  a  disordered  retreat.  They  had 
no  secure  district  to  retire  upon,  and 
were  forced  to  re-embark,  saving 
themselves  from  destruction  only  by 
their  ^dlant  fight  at  Corunna.  ft 
was  clear,  then,  that  the  north  of 
Spain,  though  offering  the  most  de- 
cisive results,  afforded  no  secure  base 
of  operations,  and  that  enterprises 
made  from  thence  would  probably 
end  in  disaster.  But  Portugal  af- 
forded all  the  re<|uisite  conaitions. 
There  was  a  defensible  frontier,guard- 
ed  with  fortresses  on  one  side— great 
rivers  secured  the  flanks — a  safe  har- 
bour existed  in  the  Tagus— the  coun- 
try still  possessed  considerable  re- 
sources, especially  in  means  of  trans- 
port— the  materials  of  an  army  exist- 
ed in  the  population— and,  moreover, 
the  occupation  of  Portu^l  by  an 
English  army  placed  the  rrench  in 
this  predicament :  if  they  advanced 
against  Andalu9ia,  they  exposed  a 
flank  to  the  English  in  Portugal— if 
they  advanced'  against  the  English, 
they  exposed  a  fla^  co  the  Spaniards 
in  Andalusia. 

The  first  act,  then,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  huge  projected  drama, 
was  to  clear  Portugal  That  country 
was  occupied  on  the  north  by  Soult, 
and  was  threatened  on  the  east  by 
King  Joseph  and  Victor.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  it  was  better,  first, 
to  join  the  Spanish  general,  Cuesta, 
in  opposing  Victor,  or  to  attack  Soult 
Sir  Arthur  chose  the  latter  course, 
because  he  would  thus  deliver  a  fer- 
tile part  of  the  country,  and  the  ricJi 
town  of  Oporto,  from  the  French, 
and  because  to  concert  measures 
with  Cuesta  would  occupy  time  that 
might  be  decisively  emploved  against 
Soult  He  therefore  moved  on  Oporto, 
sending  Beresford,  with  the  Portu- 
guese troops,  awajr  on  tihe  right  to 
cross  the  Douro  higher  up,  and  cut 
Soult  off  from  Spain.  Wellesley 
advanced,  confident  that  Soult  must 
retreat  before  his  superior  numbers, 
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and  secure  that  he  should  find  some 
point  of  the  Douro  unguardcML  A 
nappy  accident,  imf)rov^  by  a  wise 
audacity,  enabled  him  to  effect  his 
passctf e  close  to  the  enemy.  While 
Soult  s  attention  was  fixed  on  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where  he  ex- 
pected the  English  to  cross  by  means 
of  their  transports,  a  sudden  commo- 
tion in  the  town  made  him  awio^ 
that  he  was  attacked  on  the  other 
side.  Sallying  out  in  haste,  the 
French  found  the  English  Guards 
established  in  a  large  building  on  the 
river-bank,  on  approaching  which 
their  ranks  were  shattered  by  a  bat- 
tery placed  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream.  A  small  ooat  had  been  se- 
cured by  the  English— an  ofiieer  and 
a  Portuguese  priest  crossing  in  it  had 
brought  back  several  barges  from  the 
other  shore,  in  which  the  Guards 
passed  over,  and  entered  the  building 
before  the  aJarm  was  given.  Passing 
through  the  fire  of  the  English  guns, 
the  French  found  a  face  of  the  buUd- 
ing  ffuarded  only  by  the  musketry  of 
its  defenders,  and  there  they  made 
their  main  attack.  But  the  English, 
constantly  reinforced,  held  their  foot- 
ing, till  a  strong  force  with  cavalry, 
under  G^eneral  Murray,  which  hsul 
crossed  higher  up  the  stream,  came 
down  to  aid  them.  Then  the  French 
relinquished  the  attack,  and  retreat- 
ed in  haste. 

Oporto  was  thus  freed;  but  the 
reverses  of  Soult  did  not  end  there. 
The  next  blow  he  received  was  the 
news  that  his  retreat  eastward  was 
barred  by  Beresford.  Behind  him 
were  the  victorious  troops  of  Wel- 
lesley—before  him,  Beresford  closed 
the  road— looking  northward,  he 
faced  the  mountains,  whose  paths 
were  impassable  for  artillery.  He 
therefore  abandoned  his  ^ns,  blew 
up  his  ammunition,  destroyed  his 
^KgAge»  and  led  his  troops  over  the 
hill-paths.  Four  months  before,  he 
had  followed  an  English  general  in  a 
retreat  where  his  fierce  pursuit  had 
terribly  augmented  the  disasters  pro- 
duced by  indiscipline  and  the  sever- 
ities of  winter.  He  was  now  driven 
before  another  English  general,  in  a 
retreat  infinitely  more  disastrous. 
A  vindictive  peasantry  hung  round 
his  march,  storms  burst  upon  his 
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trooiM  as  they  toiled  barefoot  and 
stanring  up  toe  rough  and  perilous 
way,  and  at  every  halt  the  JBnglish 
guns  opened  on  their  rear.  Having 
followed  them,  as  far  as  an  army  that 
preserves  its  array  can  follow  another 
that  is  in  headlong  flight  through 
such  a  country,  Sir  .£*thur  rode  south- 
ward at  speed  to  observe  Victor. 

He  did  not  as  yet  know  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken. In  common  with  all  Europe, 
he  estimated  the  Spanish  armies  too 
highly;  for  though  they  had  sus- 
tamed  some  crushing  defeats,  yet  they 
could  auote  in  their  favour  the  de- 
fence or  Saragossa,  and  the  surrender 
of  Baylen.  Sir  Arthur  had  formed 
uo  idea  of  their  actual  state.  He 
believed  they  onl^r  wanted  experience, 
and  a  good  mihtanr  example.  He 
found  that,  though  little  better  than 
a  rabble,  they  had  all  the  confidence 
of  troops  that  had  proved  themselves 
invincible.  Their  talk  was  like  the 
maddest  boasting  of  Don  Quixote : 
their  conduct  in  action  was  that  of 
his  squire. 

Not  yet  aware  of  this,  and  cheered 
by  the  nope  of  freeing  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  marching  with  his  allies 
to  Madrid,  Wellesley  moved  to  join 
Cuesta.  His  primary  obiect  was  to 
clear  the  vallev  of  toe  Tagus ;  thus 
the  junction  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
which  Victor  prevented,  would  be- 
come practicable,  and  they  might 
together  free  the  capital  He  pro- 
pc^ed  to  the  Spanish  general  a  choice 
of  plans,  each  calculated  to  procure 
these  ends.  But  he  found  Cuesta  in- 
credibly impracticable ;  proud,  ignor- 
ant, ridiculously  presump|tuous  in 
provoking  a  battle,  and  incapable 
either  of  sustaining  it  or  of  conduct- 
ing a  retreat.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  worst.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  suspicious,  jealous,  and 
exacting  of  men.  That  a  plan  had 
emanated  from  his  ally  was  sufficient 
reason  why  he  should  rdect  it  Every 
movement,  however  judicious,  made 
by  the  English,  seemed  to  him  a 
betrayal— every  demand  for  neces- 
sary subsistence,  an  attempt  to  im- 
pose on  him— every  piece  of  advice, 
a  covert  treacheij— and  this  at  a 
time  when  it  was  mipossible  to  ima- 
gine that  the  English  could  have  any 
object  but,at  great  cost  to  themselves. 
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to  succour  Spain.  With  such  an 
ally,  Wellesley  fought  Victor,  Jour- 
dan^  and  the  King  at  TaJavera. 
limng  with  his  own  troo[)B  the  most 
exposed  part  of  the  position,  he  met 
and  defeated  the  attacks  of  greatly 
supnerior  numbers  in  a  pitched  battle 
which  lasted  two  days,  and  with  very 
little  assistance  from  the  Spaniards, 
who  ran  off  in  crowds  before  they 
were  attacked.  Their  proceedings, 
most  exasperating  at  the  time,  are, 
as  seen  in  Sir  Arthur's  descriptions, 
amusing  enough  at  this  day.  **  The 
cavalry,"  he  says  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
**  make  no  scrapie  of  ranning  off,  and, 
after  an  action,  are  to  be  found  in 
eveiT  village  and  shady  bottom  with- 
in fifty  miles  of  the  field  of  mtttle.** 
Of  the  infantry  he  remarks  "  The 
practice  of  running  away,  ana  throw- 
ing off  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
clothing,  is  fatal  to  eyerjtYmg  except 
the  retuiembling  of  the  men  in  a  state 
of  nature,  who  as  regularly  perform 
the  same  manoeuvre  uie  next  time  an 
occasion  offers.'* 

Notwithstanding  his  victoiy,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire;  for  Soult, 
having  reorganised  his  shattered 
army,  and  having  been  reinforced  by 
Ney,  was  now  coming  down  upon  his 
left  rear,  to  cut  him  off  from  Portugal. 
The  allies,  therefore,  placed  the 
Tagus  between  them  and  their  now 
too-powerful  enemy,  and  several  op- 
portonities  occurred  by  which,  had 
Wellesley's  army  been  capable  of 
moving,  new  names  of  honour  mi^ht 
have  been  inscribed  on  the  British 
standards.  There  might  have  been  a 
battle  of  Placenda,  or  of  Oropesa, 
no  less  famous  than  that  of  Talavera. 
But,  while  the  Spaniards  were  well 
supplied,  the  ^glish  were  actually 
starving.  The  country  was  thinly 
peopled,  and  nearly  exhausted,  so 
that  the  English  commissaries  could 
procure  only  very  trifling  supplies ; 
those  collected  and  sent  by  the 
Spanish  Government  were  appropri- 
ated by  Cuesta,  and  the  repeated 
remonstrances  of  Wellesley  aid  no 
good.  When  he  applied  to  Cuesta 
for  mules  to  draw  bis  artillery,  ''he 
refused,"  says  Sir  Arthur,  "  to  give 
me  any,  notwithstanding  that  there 
were  hundreds  in  his  army,  employed 
in  drawing  carts  containing  nothing.** 
His  men  were  inefficient  uom  starva- 
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tion.  which  had  aleo  destroyed  hun- 
dreds of  cavaliY  and  artillery  horses ; 
and  at  length,  finding  neither  remon- 
strance nor  threats  of  any  avail,  he 
marched  back  to  Portugal,  deter- 
mined to  have  no  further  partnership 
in  war  with  the  Spaniaros. 

To  great  minds,  great  misfortunes 
are  seiaom  unmixed  evils.  Out  of  the 
nettle  calamity  they  pluck  the  flower 
wisdom.  It  is  probable  that  the 
state  to  which  he  had  seen  his  army 
reduced  by  the  Jealous  and  grudging 
policy  of  the  Spanish  Government 
and  its  general,  first  suggested  the 
idea  of  sapping  the  power  of  the 
French  by  forcing  them  to  bear  simi- 
lar privations.  Disappointed  in  his 
hopes^of  finding  wiumg  and  disin- 
terested allies,  and  a  sphere  of  action 
in  Spain,  he  was  constrained  to  look 
to  Portugal  alone  for  the  means  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  Europe.  And 
that  anv  success  must  be  slow,  and 
acquired  by  patient  and  lon^  fore- 
cast, was  now  evident.  Hitherto 
the  great  stream  of  Napoleon's  re- 
source directed  to  the  swamping  of 
Austria,  had  left  the  French  armies 
in  Spain  stinted  in  men  and  material 
Even  after  the  occupation  of  Vienna, 
it  still  seemed  doubtfiil  whether,  with 
a  great  Austrian  army  opposite  to 
him,  and  the  broad  Danube  between. 
Napoleon  would  be  able  to  destroy 
his  enemies  before  his  conquering 
progress  lost  that  impulsion  which  is 
so  necessary  to  power  established, 
like  his^  on  the  shppery  basis  of  suc- 
cess. In  his  first  attempt  to  bring 
matters  to  the  issue  of  a  battle,  the 
elements  were  too  strong  for  him. 
Isolated  on  the  further  bank,  he  had 
been  driven  back  from  Aspem  and 
Esslin^  with  horrible  slaughter.  But 
that  disaster  had  been  brSiiantly  re- 
paired by  Wagram.  The  Austrian 
Empire  was  defenceless,  and  those 
negotiations  soon  began  which  ended 
in  the  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa, 
and  the  seeming  consolidation  of  his 
power :  while  England  had  wasted 
m  the  Walcheren  expedition  an  army 
far  stronger  than  Wellesley'a 

Sir  Arthur,  therefore  —  now  Vis- 
count Wellington  and  Baron  Douro 
—prepared  for  a  long  struggle,  and 
aimed  at  a  gradual  success. 

First,  he  distributed  his  troops  on 
the  Portaguese  firontier,  to  fadiitate 
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their  subsistence.  Behind  the  screen 
of  posts  thus  extended,  he  bc^n  his 
famous  triple  lines  of  Torres  Yedras^ 
which,  by  the  people  of  Lisbon,  by 
the  enemy,  and  even  by  the  British 
Minister,  were  regarded  merely  as  a 
last  means  of  protecting  the  capital, 
and  of  secunng  an  emlmrkation, 
though  he  designed  them  to  fulfil  a  far 
more  important  end.  An  interval 
that  now  ensued^  before  Portugal  was 
again  attacked,  ne  employed  in  caus- 
ing the  ancient  military  resources  of 
the  kingdom  to  be  appealed  to  for  the 
raising  and  organisation  of  a  large 
native  army.  And  lastly,  when 
Massena,  at  the  head  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  menaced  Portugal,  he 
urged  the  (Government  to  decree  the 
execution  of  his  great  design  for 
baffling  the  enemy.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  to  lay  waste  the  whole 
country  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  Lisbon,  and  to  withdraw  the 
population  within  the  lines  he  was 
preparing.  All  the  horrors  which 
Turenne  had  inflicted  on  the  Pida- 
tinate,  and  Marlborough  on  Bavaria, 
were  to  be  not  mereljr  submitted  to, 
but  enacted  by  the  miserable  people 
on  their  own  country.  The  decree 
went  forth ;  but  although  the  policy 
of  destroving  or  carrying  off  what 
woidd  else  be  consumed  by  the 
enemy  was  evident  an  exact  com- 
pliance was  too  much  to  be  expected 
from  human  nature.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  land  remained  undevas- 
tated,  and  the  people  soon  saw  rea- 
son to  repent  their  imperfect  obe- 
dience. 

On  Massena's  approach,  Welling- 
ton began  to  fall  back,  uniting  his 
forces,  while  the  peasants  fled  on  all 
sides,  taking  witn  them  such  effects, 
money,  and  chattels,  as  they  could 
carry.  The  roads  were  encumbered 
with  melancholy  processions  of  home- 
less Portuguese  families  flying  before 
the  dreaded  invaders— women,  chil- 
dren, the  old  and  sick — even  lunatics 
gave  a  ghastly  grotesqueness  to  the 
spectacle.  Though  the  people  fled, 
tne  destruction  m  provisions  and  of 
mills  was  imperfectly  executed,  and 
the  French  still  found  considerable 
resources  in  the  country.  Once  Well- 
ington halted.  A  long  retrograde 
movement  before  an  enemy  impairs 
the  confidence  of  an  army  in  itself 
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and  its  leader;  moreover,  a  check 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  necessary 
ravages  to  be  completed,  and  to  give 
the  people  time  to  escape.  Selectmg, 
therefore^  the  hill-range  of  Bosaco 
as  a  suitable  position,  Wellin^n 
drew  up  his  army,  and  offered 
battle  to  the  "  SpoUed  Child  of  Vic- 
tory,** as  Napoleon  called  Massena, 
who  was  one-third  superior  in  num- 
bers. The  attack,  conducted  byNey, 
utterly  failed,  and  the  spoiled  child 
of  victory  was  defeated  with  heavy 
loss.  Then  the  retreat  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  resumed,  and  continued  till 
they  halted  within  the  famous  lines, 
sweeping  the  people  of  Portugal  be- 
fore them,  and  leaving  a  desert  be- 
hind. 

Massena,  pressing  confidently  on, 
was  not  aware  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  barrier  in  his  path  till  he  recoiled 
from  it  in  stunned  suipnse.  His  con- 
fusion did  not  diminish  as  he  began 
to  realise  his  situation.  It  was  not 
merely  that  he  was  foiled  in  the  pur- 
pose of  the  campaign,  but  he  was  now 
in  imminent  danger.  Before  him  lay 
a  triple  line  of  impregnable  defences, 
occupied  by  an  army  which  had  al- 
ready proved  its  superiority  in  the 
field—behind  and  around  stretched 
a  wilderness — ^while  his  line  of  com- 
munication with  Spain  was  beset 
by  swarms  of  irregular  Portugese 
troops,  who.  worthless  in  the  hne  of 
battle,  could  thus  be  employed 
against  him  with  ruinous  ef^t 
Compelled  to  detach  on  all  sides  to 
procure  subsistence,  he  often  exposed 
himself  to  heavjr  blows  from  his 
powerful  antagonist  Had  Welling- 
ton made  glory,  as  it  presented  itself 
to  the  Napoleonic  mind,  his  chief 
end,  he  would  have  poured  down 
from  his  intrenchments  and  swept 
the  invader  back  in  a  battle,  or  senes 
of  battles,  that  might  have  fore- 
stalled his  later  triumphs.  But  his 
far-sighted  wisdom,  his  steadfastness 
of  purpose,  and  his  lofty  sense  of 
public  duty,  were  never  more  con- 
spicuously displayed  than  at  that 
juncture.  The  temptation  was  great, 
but  he  resisted  it  His  was  the  only 
arm^  fit  to  oppose  the  French  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  his  men  were  there- 
fore too  costly  to  be  sacrificed  except 
for  a  certain  advantage.  If  he  sal- 
lied out,  the  winter  and  privations 
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would  press  on  his  troops  as  they 
were  pressing  on  the  French.  Unless 
he  could  drive  the  enemy  altogether 
from  the  Peninsula,  it  mattered  little 
whether  they  remained  in  Portugal 
or  Spain,  now  that  the  former  countrv 
was  a  waste,-— in  fact,  every  week 
that  the  French  remained  would  add 
to  their  distresses.  For  these  reasons 
he  remained  within  his  lines,  though 
his  officers  wondered  that  the  oppor- 
tunities which  offered  should  be  al- 
lowed to  pass. 

While  action  in  the  field  was  sus- 
pended, he  had  plenty  of  occupation 
of  a  kind  which  turns  men  grey  and 
breaks  their  hearts,  unless  they  are 
of  the  race  of  the  giants.  George 
III.  was  again  insane,  and  a  powerful 
opposition  was  daily  attacking  an 
administration  that  could,  it  was 
said,  leave  an  army  to  starve  use- 
lessly in  a  rocky  comer  of  Portugal 
The  Government  was  weakj  vacillat- 
ing, and,  in  the  absence  of  decisive 
victories  in  the  field,  felt  itself  in- 
capable of  persevering  in  Welling- 
ton's plan  tor  the  salvation  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  Minister  spoke  of 
the  recall  of  the  army  as  certain — 
officers  coming  from  England  said  it 
was  expected  home  imm^ately;  and 
to  the  feeling  of  his  generals  on  the 
subject  Wellington  himself  bears  tes- 
timony in  a  letter  of  this  period, 
where  he  says,  "  If  some  or  them 
held  the  command,  the  arm^  would 
Icmg  ere  now  have  been  in  their 
transports."  Thus  the  threads  which 
he  was  so  patiently  disentangling,  and 
so  skilfully  re-weaving,  might  at  any 
moment  bie  broken  short  in  nis  hands. 

It  was  with  such  encouragement 
from  home  that  he  had  to  encounter 
the  perplexities  which  beset  him.  The 
more  active  and  influential  members 
of  the  Portuguese  regency  were  hos- 
tile to  the  English  and  their  general, 
and  displaced  their  hostility,  not  in 
negative  mndrances,  but  in  positive 
opposition,  thwarting  his  measures, 
and  interfering  even  with  the  con- 
duct of  Uie  campaign.  He  had 
therefore  to  demand  fresh  powers, 
and  to  take  on  himself  to  administer 
the  outlay  of  the  English  subsidies. 
The  Portuguese  troops,  neglected  by 
their  own  Government,  were  starved, 
and  deserted  in  thousands,  or  became 
a  burden  on  the  English  magazines ; 
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while  the  supplies  which,  if  WelliDff- 
ton's  orders  had  been  executed,  shoom 
have  supported  them,  were  feeding 
the  enemy.  The  populace  of  Lisbon 
was  in  an  ezplosiye  state,  that  re- 
quired strong  repressive  measures. 
And  close  to  the  nrontier  on  his  ri^ht 
was  Soult,  to  prevent  whose  junction 
with  Massena  demanded  incessant 
vigilance.  Thus,  with  powerful  ene- 
mies in  front  and  on  his  flank,  he  had 
for  allies  starving  recruits^  an  insur- 
rectionary mob.  and  a  hostile  admin- 
istration. Call  you  this  backing  of 
your  friends?  he  might  have  ac&ed 
of  the  Regencjr;  and  indeed  he  did 
put  such  <}uestions  in  a  ve^  urgent 
and  decisive  form,  and  with  good 
effect.  Watching  Massena,  giuxd- 
ing  against  Soult,  administering  the 
flnances,  counselling  Spain,  devising 
new  methods  of  supply,  encouraging 
his  own  (Government,  and  silencing 
the  oDposition  of  the  Begenc^r,  he 
proved  himself  capable  of  singly 
upholding  a  kingdom,  even  though 
divided  against  itselfl 

At  length  Massena  gave  way.  His 
hardihoc^  and  force  of  character, 
proved  ten  years  before  in  his  famous 
defence  of  Qenoa,  could  no  longer 
sustain  him  in  his  advanced  position. 
Oatheriuff  up  the  troops  that  were 
spread  like  locusts  over  the  land, 
preying  on  the  last  remnants  of  sus- 
tenance, he  moved  towards  Spain. 
He  had  despatched  Qeneral  Foy  to 
Napoleoo,  to  represent  hia^  condition 
ana  to  demand  assistance.  The  Em- 
peror recognised  the  necessities  of  his 
general,  but  could  not  help  him,  for 
the  causes  on  which  Wellington  had 
counted  as  accessories  in  his  great 
plan  of  resistance  to  the  conqueror 
were  now  at  work.  Napoleon  could 
spare  no  men  for  Si>ain,  because  he 
was  collecting  aU  his  power  for  the 
invasion  of  Kussia ;  in  ezecutinz 
which  design  he  even,  at  a  later  and 
very  criticiu  period,  drew  men  from 
the  Peninsula.  Massena,  therefore, 
with  the  able  stratagems  and  ready 
skill  of  a  great  master  of  war,  re- 
sumed his  retreat;  Ney,  an  abler 
tactician  than  himself,  commanded 
the  rear-guard ;  and  frequently  turn- 
ing at  bay,  sometimes  with  a  partial 
su^ess,  oftener  with  a  partial  dis- 
comfiture, th^  fcU  back,  slowlv  wd 
grimly,  throu^  those  wasted  lands, 
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with  starration  always  abreast  of 
them,  rapine  in  their  van,  and  leav- 
ing "  Sorrow's  faded  form  and  Soli- 
tude behind."  Solitude  it  was  of  the 
saddest  kind— the  solitude  of  scenes 
that  had  lately  been  populous  and 
fertile.  Blazing  hamlets  lit  their 
march — the  vintage  of  that  land  of 
vines  had  that  year  been  tasted  only 
by  the  birds,  pressed  only  by  the 
hoof— the  track  of  the  baffled  in- 
vader was  marked  by  the  dishon- 
oured corpses  of  the  peasantry— and 
in  the  path  of  the  pursuing  army 
knelt  shapes  which  had  emerged 
from  caverns  and  woods,  so  squidid 
and  spectral  that  the  Endish  sol- 
diers, as  they  extended  food,  averted 
their  faces. 

Wellington  followed,  cautiously  at 
first,  but  soon  with  an  adventurous 
boldness  that  left  the  enemy  no 
rest  nor  security  till  they  passed  the 
frontier.  Thenne  investea  Almeida, 
and  during  the  siege  he  hastened  to 
confer  witn  Beresford  near  Bad^jos. 
which  fortress  had  just  surrendered 
to  Soult  Massena,  collecting  his 
troops,  once  more  advanced,  in  the 
hope  of  attacking  the  English  while 
their  leader  was  still  absent.  But 
Wellington  had  returned  in  time, 
and  now  took  up  a  position  at 
Fuentes  d'Onor  to  receive  him. 
There  ensued  a  battle  the  least  de- 
cisive which  Wellington  had  fought, 
but  which  forced  his  adversary  to  re- 
treat, Almeidf^  the  prize  they  dis- 
puted, falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  whde  the  French  garrison 
salEed  out  and  cut  its  wav  tnrough. 
This  was  the  last  field  of  the  veteran 
Massena.  His  master  demanded  ab- 
solute success  from  those  who  served 
him  ;  and  enraged  at  the  protraction 
of  a  war  in  wmch  the  French  anna 
constantly  suffered  defeat,  he  now 
forgot  in  his  anger  the  earlier  ser- 
vices of  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  offi- 
cers, and  with  harsh  rebukes  de- 
prived the  I^ce  of  Essling  of  his 
command. 

Here  ends  the  first  act  of  the  cam- 
paign. Portugal  was  permanently 
delivered,  and  the  stage  was  free 
for  the  organisation  <^  the  native 
troops,  of  systems  of  supply  and 
finance,  and  of  great  offensive  move- 
ments. But  bdbre  these  last  could 
be   executed   there    remained  twoj 
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bloody  episodes  to  be  accomplished, 
distinct  and  isolated  as  operations, 
yet  on  them  hinged  the  entire  de- 
sign. 

While  Wellington  was  opposing 
Massena  in  Portu^,  Soul^  aavanc- 
ing  southwards  m>m  Maiurid,  had 
with  ease  swept  the  Spaniards  from 
his  path,  and  made  himself  master  of 
nearly  aU  Andalacia.  Thus  the  main 
French  line,  of  which  his  army  was 
thefiirthestextremity, passed  through 
Madrid,  where  King  Joseph  main- 
tained a  small  army  to  secure  the 
capital  and  the  communications  with 
Prance.  This  line  was  covered  from 
the  Spanish  regulars  and  guerillas, 
in  the  northern  provinces,  by  an  army 
under  Dorsenne,  who  was  posted 
about  Bureos,  and  who,  besides 
guarding  the  communications,  was 
I'eadv  to  reinforce  the  baffled  army 
of  Portugal  On  the  east,  Suchet  s 
army  was  spread  over  Catalonia  and 
Arragon. 

Wellington's  troops  were  spread 
along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Portu- 
gal, and  were  supplied  from  the 
Tagus,  the  Mondego^  and  the  Douro. 
Thus  he  was  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  French  armies.  But  they  were 
covered  from  him  bv  the  two  for- 
tresses of  Oiudad  Rodrigo  and  Bada- 
ios,  close  to  the  Portuguese  frontier. 
These  are  the  doors  between  Spain 
and  Portugal,  giving  to  the  forces 
possessing  them  the  power  of  the 
offensive.  Rodrigo  would  afford  a 
base  to  Marmont  a^unst  Wellington, 
Badajos  to  Soult  On  the  other  mmd, 
if  Wellington  were  to  advance  against 
Soult,  holding  the  garrison  (^  Ba- 
dajos in  check  with  a  portion  of  his 
forces,  Maimont  from  Kodngo  would 
threaten  Lisbon ;  while  if  he  ad- 
vanced against  Marmont,  holding 
Rodrigo  in  check,  Soult  from  Ba- 
digos  would  threaten  his  communi- 
cations with  Lisbon.  Thus,  so  long 
as  these  fortresses  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  he  could  not  move 
against  them,  while  they  possessed 
terrible  advantages  for  attacking  him 
as  soon  as  tiiey  should  be  able  to 
advance.  But  thev  being  in  a  conn- 
I  the  whole  population  was 
l^ch  afforoed  the  great- 
harassing  system 
Hiost  of  their 
nng  the 
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Spanish  chiefs,  in  maintdning  order, 
in  securing  their  commumcations 
with  each  other,  and  in  drawing  their 
subsistence  from  the  country — and, 
being  maintained  entirely  by  the 
resources  of  Spain,  they  were  gen- 
erally unable  to  undertake  offensive 
operations  till  after  the  harvest. 
Tnus  their  scattered  array  prevent- 
ed them,  for  the  present,  from  at- 
tacking nim,  and  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  assailing  the  for- 
tresses without  danger  of  immedi- 
ate interruption. 

Buteverything  dependedon  prompt- 
itude and  secresy — and  Wellington 
proved  himself  both  prompt  and 
secret  Before  Marmont  could  make 
a  movement  to  its  succour,  he  cast 
himself  on  Rodrigo  early  in  January 
1812,  and  took  it  bv  assault  on  the 
twelfth  day,  while  Marmont  was  col* 
lecting  his  troops  for  its  relief.  For 
this  achievement  he  was  made  Earl 
of  Wellington,  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo, and  Marguis  of  Torres  Yedras. 
English,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese, 
were  at  length  beginning  generally 
to  recognise  the  merit  of  their  cham- 
pion. 

After  putting  the  place  in  a  state 
of  defence,  he  tumea  southward  to 
Radios,  which  had  ahready  been 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Beresford, 
whom  Soult,  in  aid  of  the  fortress, 
had  attacked  at  Albuera.  It  was 
invested  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
while  Soult,  moving  to  its  aid,  was 
still  five  marches  distant,  it  fell  on 
that  night  of  horror  and  carnage 
which  has  been  so  powerfully  de- 
scribed by  Napier,  and  which  causes 
the  name  of  Badajos  to  shed  a  lurid 
and  bloody  glare  over  that  page  of 
the  Peninsular  annals.  That  slaugh- 
ter probably  affected  Wellington  more 
deeply  than  any  incident  (»  his  vic- 
torious career.  Neither  he  nor  Na- 
poleon were  indifferent  to  suffering 
— the  natures  of  both  suffered  vio- 
lence from  such  scenes ;  yet  both  of 
them,neverthele8B,  caused  suchscenes 
to  be  enacted  without  hesitation, 
when  their  plans  needed  it.  Both 
showed  the  same  resolution  to  earn 
victory,  even  at  a  frightful  expense 
of  bkn-  and.  judged  by  their  deeds 
on?  nit  to  decide  between 

wl  call   the  heroism, 

so  n,  of  the  two  meiu 
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But  looking  below  the  deeds  to  the 
motiv^  the  difference  is  immeasur- 
ably wiae.  In  Napoleon's  case,  liv- 
ing men  became  dead  corpses  merely 
to  prop  his  throne ;  in  Wellington's, 
they  were  sacrificed  that  mankind 
might  be  delivered  from  an  intoler- 
able yoke. 

Wellington  was  now  able  to  launch 
out  either  agsdnst  Soult  on  the  right, 
the  King  in  the  centre,  or  Marmont 
on  the  left.  Each,  as  is  known  from 
their  correspondence,  expected  his  at- 
tack, and  all  were  therefore  in  sus- 
pense. The  importance  of  this  re- 
sult is  his  justification  for  the  bloody 
assaults  of  the  fortresses. 

But  before  attacking  either,  he 
wished  toprevent  them  from  uniting 
against  him.  This  they  could  only 
do  at  a  particular  point.  Soult  was 
separate  from  the  others  by  the 
river  T^us,  which,  from  Toledo  down 
to  the  R>rtuguese  frontier,  runs  in  a 
valley  lined  with  rugged  mountains, 
rendering  it  difficult  of  access,  and 
the  onl^  practicable  bridge  in  their 
possession  was  at  Almaraz.  Against 
that  bridge  Wellington  direct^  his 
next  blow.  It  was  strongly  fortified 
and  guarded,  bodies  of  French  troops 
were  posted  all  round  it,  and  the 
only  road  was  very  difficult.  Hill, 
however,  with  a  diviBion,  was  sent 
against  it^  surprised  its  defenders, 
destroyed  it  ana  its  defences,  and  re- 
turned through  the  midst  of  the 
closing  French  corps,  without  disas- 
ter. The  result  of  this  operation 
was  that  the  English  corps,  separated 
by  the  Tagus.  were  fourteen  marches 
nearer  to  eacn  other  than  the  French, 
and  could  consequently  be  brought 
so  much  sooner  than  the  enemy  into 
united  action. 

These  enterprises  were  the  neces- 
sary preliminaries  of  tiie  campaign 
of  Salamanca,  which  now  commenc^. 
Wellington  advanced  from  Ciudad 
Rodri^o,  intending  to  attack  Mar- 
mont if  an  opportunity  offered,  and 
to  free  MadniL  If  no  opportunity 
should  be  given  for  a  battle,  then,  at 
least)  he  would  have  obliged  the 
French  to  draw  their  armies  together, 
an  operation  which,  from  the  losses 
of  their  detachments  in  marching 
through  mountains  infested  by  guer- 
illas, and  from  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding under  the  French  system  of 
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war  for  the  subsistence  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  in  a  small  area,  was 
always  grievously  detrimental  to 
theuL 

Marmont,  a  favourite  aide-de-camp 
of  Napoleon,  who  knew  a  great  deal 
both  of  the  practice  and  theoiy  of 
war,  was  by  no  means  equal  either 
to  Massena  or  Soult  in  those  natural 
military  qualities  which  turn  know- 
ledge and  experience  to  the  best  ac- 
count, and  without  which  all  theory 
is  but  a  body  without  a  souL  He 
had  still  a  reputation  to  make,  and 
he  no  doubt  considered  that,  since 
he  had  been  thought  worthy  to  re- 
place Massena,  great  things  were 
expected  of  him.  In  the  game  of 
movements  which  now  began,  there 
was  tliis  essential  difference  in  the 
conditions  under  which  he  and  his 
adversary  played,  that  the  French 
troops,  lieing  dependent  on  no  par- 
ticular line  for  their  supplies,  could 
allow  themselves  much  neater  ranee 
of  manoeuvre  than  tne  Englisn, 
who  could  never  uncover  the  road 
from  Ciudad  Bodrigo  to  Salamanca, 
without  the  risk  or  severe  disaster. 
But  this  was  the  only  advantage 
which  Marmont  possessed,  and  was 
balanced  by  the  great  superiority  of 
Wellington  in  means  of  information : 
for  whue  he  was  frequently  enablea 
to  anticipate  the  movements  of  his 
adversanes,  all  concert  between  them 
was  extremelv  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain, insomuch  that  on  one  occasion 
an  escort  of  four  thousand  men  was 
required  to  insure  the  delivery  of  a 
single  despatch. 

Marmont  fell  back,  concentrating 
as  Wellington  advanced,  and  then,  as 
he  gathered  up  his  forces,  a^in 
went  forward  to  meet  him.  The 
English  general  oertainlv  missed  at 
this  time  two  very  advantageous 
opportunities  of  attack  which  his 
adversary  afforded  him— the  one 
when  the  latter  bearded  him  at 
Moresco  with  inferior  forces,  the 
other  when  the  French  army  was 
for  a  whole  day  divided  by  the  river 
Tonnes  into  two  parts.  At  length 
Marmont  fell  back  behind  the  Douro, 
where  Wellington  could  not  cross  to 
attack  him,  and  so  remained  till  he 
found  himself  sufficiently  strenj^then- 
ed  to  attempt  to  cut  off  Welhngton 
from  theroad to  Portugal  Tothisend 
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he  saddoDlv  concentrated  on  Well- 
.ington*8  letl  as  they  fronted  each 
other,  and  began  to  cross  the  river 
—ana  then  as  the  English  drew  to- 
gether to  oppose  him,  as  suddenly  re- 
traced his  steps  and  appeared  unex- 
pectedly on  their  right  JBoth  Napier 
and  Brialmont  blame  him  for  the 
latter  movement,  because. his  first 
concentration  had  actually  given  him 
that  advantage  which  he  sought  ^nun 
in  the  second— viz.  of  turning  Wdd- 
ington's  flank.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  a  general  must  provide 
for  the  event  of  a  defeat ;  and  to  be 
defeated  after  turning  his  adversary's 
left,  was  to  be  driven  apart  from  the 
other  French  armies ;  whereas  to  be 
defeated  after  turning  his  right,  was 
to  be  driven  back  upon  his  own  sup- 
ports, where  he  might  recover  him- 
self, as  actually  happened  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca. 

There  now  ensued  those  pictur- 
esque movements  which  form  so 
distinct  a  scene  in  the  war,  where 
the  rear  of  the  English  columns  and 
the  head  of  the  French  army  marched 
across  the  great  plains  between  the 
Douro  and  the  Tonnes  for  two  days 
nearly,  always  within  sight,  and  fre- 
quently within  musket-shot  of  each 
other.  Wellington  had  a  double  de- 
fensive object,  always  a  source  of 
perplexity — ^to  cover  Salamanca,  and 
to  cover  also  the  road  to  Portugal. 
On  the  second  day  the  French  out- 
marched and  outflanked  him,  and 
reached  the  Tonnes  first,  whUe  he 
fell  off  towards  Salamanca.  He 
passed  the  night  in  great  anxiety,  as 
well  he  might,  for  his  adversary  was 
now  nearer  to  his  communications 
than  he  was  himtelf.  Change  lead- 
ers, and  the  English  would  be  ruined. 
But  the  next  two  days  brilliantly  re- 
trieved all.  Both  moved  across  the 
river,  and  fronted  each  other  on  the 
hills  south  of  the  Tonnes,  while  on 
the  English  right  and  the  French 
left,  ana  perpendicular  to  the  fronts 
of  both,  ran  the  valley  which  was  to 
be  the  amphitheatre  of  battle.  Well- 
ington intended  to  retreat  at  night 
— and  to  secure  his  retreat  he  seized 
the  nearest  of  the  two  hills  which 
stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley, 
the  since  famous  Arapiles— but  he 
kept  his  front,  for  it  was  still  doubt- 
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ful  whether  Mamiont  meant  to  aim 
at  Salamanca  on  the  one  side,  or  at 
the  road  to  Portugal  on  the  other. 
But  when  the  French  seized  the  other 
Arapile,  thus  extending  beyond  Well- 
ington's right,  their  aim  was  no 
longer  doubtful,  and  he  changed 
front  to  his  right,  to  meet  the  expect- 
ed movement  on  his  flank.  This  was 
the  decisive  moment  of  the  cam- 
paign—the crisis  of  all  the  man- 
oeuvres. Had  Wellington  delayed 
for  one  hour  to  change  front,  the 
enemv  would  have  been  on  his  flank, 
would  have  attacked  him  at  a  great 
advantage,  and  would  have  cut  him 
off  from  Portugal.  Marmont  seeing 
his  adversary's  movement  but  imper- 
fectljr,  screened  as  it  was  by  the  hills, 
imagined  him  to  be  retreating,  ana 
pushed  out  his  own  left,  aiming  to 
intercept  him  at  the  road.  Welling- 
ton's counter-stroke,  delivered  in- 
stantly with  full  effect,  is  so  identical 
with  that  of  Frederick  the  Great  at 
Rosbach,  that  it  becomes  a  most  in- 
teresting question  how  much  was 
due  to  the  example,  how  much  to  in- 
tuitive perception.  But  the  great 
gap  in  Wellmgton's  biography  is 
that  which  leaves  no  record  of  the 
studies  by  which  he  ripened  himself 
for  achievement 

Then  followed  the  rout  of  Sala- 
manca, where  the  beaten  army  fled 
beyond  the  Douro,  leaving  the  road 
to  Madrid  open,  which  Wellington 
followed,  driving  the  King  before 
him,  ana  entering  the  capital ;  while 
the  frightened  Court  fled  over  the 
Tagus,  a  tawdry  mob,  whom  the  vic- 
tor disdained  to  pursue.  Great  op- 
portunities were  now  open  to  Well- 
ington—he  might  attack  Suchet  be- 
fore Soult  oould  join  him,  or  might 
attack  Soult  on  his  march.  But  the 
sinews  of  war  here  began  to  fail — he 
had  neither  money  nor  provisions 
for  either  enterprise  —  and  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  these  promis- 
ing alternatives,  and  march  to  Bur- 
gos, in  order  to  open,  by  the  capture 
of  that  fortress,  a  northern  line  of 
operation.  In  the  siege  of  that 
place  he  failed.  Soult  and  the  King, 
now  united,  were  advancing  through 
Madrid  to  cut  hiad  offiih^  anny  he 
had  UktelibMiaaHlflMLmd 
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retired  into  Portugal,  narrowly  escap- 
ing the  contretemps  of  finding  his 
road  thither  barrea  hj  Soult. 

Though  the  campaign  was  thus  in- 
decisive, he  had  achieved  mat  things 
in  it  Besides  beating  theTrench  and 
delivering  the  capital,  he  had  freed 
the  south  of  Spain  from  Soult,  who 
had  abandoned,  in  his  hurried  march 
to  help  the  King,  immense  stores  and 
munitions  of  war.  He  had  given 
fresh  life  to  the  Spanish  efforts,  which 
were  beginning  to  fla^,  and  had 
thrown  the  enemy  back  to  where 
they  were  three  campaigns  before. 
But  there  were  other  causes,  which 
he  could  onlv  remotely  influence, 
that  were  renaering  the  deliverance 
of  the  Peninsula  certain. 

Tibe  night  before  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  Napoleon  received  in  his 
tent  the  officer  who  brought  him  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 
"  We  will  repair  in  the  action  of  to- 
morrow," was  his  remark, "  the  faults 
committed  at  the  Arapilea**  But 
the  next  dav,  with  its  hollow  vic- 
tory, was  only  the  commencement  of 
a  series  of  unparalleled  misfortunes. 
Following  the  example  of  Welling- 
ton in  1810,  the  Russians^  slowly  re- 
treating, devastated  their  country, 
ending  by  the  famous  burning  of 
Moscow;  and  when  the  invader 
turned  to  retrace  his  steps  across 
the  waste,  two  armies,  directed  long 
before  from  the  extremities  of  that 
vast  cn^re.  converged  across  his 
path.  While  Napoleon,  flving  in 
gloom  from  the  sieht  of  the  ruin 
of  his  hosts,  was  hastening  across 
the  snows  towards  France,  Welling- 
ton, now  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  was  organising  the  resources 
of  the  Peninsula  for  the  campaij^ 
that  was  to  clear  its  soil  of  the  in- 
vader. The  one  star  was  waning  as 
the  other  brightened,  and  they  were 
growing  more  equal  in  magnitude. 

As  a  great  change  now  took  place 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula^  it  will 
be  well  to  note  it. 

If  Napoleon's  reputation  as  a  states- 
roan  rested  on  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  Spain,  it  would  not  be  high. 
Considered  only  as  a  theatre  of  war, 
his  opinions  respecting  that  countiy 
were,  as  always,  almost  infiedlible ;  yet, 
considered  as  disaffected  territoiy,  to 
be  held  in  submission,  his  arrange- 


ments for  maintaining  his  grasp  on 
it  were  marked  by  fatal  errors.  The 
first  was,  that  he  pursued  here  the 
system  of  subsisting  entirely  on  the 
country,  which  had  answered  very 
well  in  single  campaigns  elsewhere, 
but  was  in  this  case  totally  inappli- 
cable. Such  a  system  requires  that 
the  troops,  in  order  to  subsist,  shall 
be  spread  over  a  great  extent  of 
country.  Thus  the  whole  land  was 
dotted  with  detachments,  and  these 
were  of  necessity  strong,  because,  if 
weak,  thev  would  have  been  cut 
off  by  the  hostile  population.  Hence 
the  enormous  French  force  was  di- 
vided and  subdivided  till  its  reas- 
sembly on  particular  points  became 
a  work  not  only  of  difficulty  and 
time,  but  of  danger,  because,  imme- 
diately the  detachments  bc^gan  to 
move,  the  ^rillas  beset  the  defiles 
and  aifficult  points  of  the  lines  of 
march.  The  districts  occupied  by  the 
French  were,  in  course  of  time,  ex- 
hausted, and  hence  it  was  that  Soult, 
contarary  to  military  principles,  which 
demanaed  a  concentric  action  at  that 
time,  was  ordered,  in  1811,  to  occupy 
Andalu9ia  for  the  sake  of  the  provi- 
sions, money,  and  plunder  that  it 
would  afford. 

Another  error  wa&  that  the  Em- 
peror made  each  manhal*scommanda 
separate  military  government  Thus 
each  regarded  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent ruler,  and  felt  jealous  of  the 
others,  forgetting  the  duty  of  co- 
operating for  a  common  end.  The 
ill  effect  of  this  might  have  been  ob- 
viated by  appointing  one  dominant 
chie£  But  King  Joseph,  though  a 
sensible  man,  was  no  general,  and 
Napoleon,  with  an  impolicy  surprising 
in  one  so  experienced  in  ^vemment, 
while  he  insisted  that  his  brother 
should  remain  titular  monarch,  had 
deprived  him  of  funds,  of  authority, 
even  of  outward  respect  and  state, 
and  left  him  a  king  of  shreds  and 
patchea  Thus  there  was  no  one  to 
reconcile  the  contending  interests  of 
the  marshals,  who  openly  defied  his 
authority. 

Nevertheless,  such  was  the  state  of 
the  Spanish  government,  armies,  and 
people,  that  in  1812  they  were  on 
the  point  of  submitting  to  Joseph. 
The  government  had  split  into  fac- 
tions, and  there  was  no  attempt  at 
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oo-operatioiL  The  mobs  were  domin- 
ant in  the  great  cities.  The  j^enerals 
and  soldiers  were  alike  inefficient  and 
presomptuoos,  and  the  armieB  were 
insif^incant  in  numbers,  as  well  as 
in  discipline  and  conduct  There  was 
no  concert  between  them.  Each  gen- 
eral did  what  seemed  good  in  his 
own  eves.  The  corps  assembled.  ad> 
vanced,  ran  away,  and  reassembled, 
in  a  fashion  that  defied  the  discoveiy 
of  anj  plan  of  operation,  and  deserted 
or  rejoined  their  colours  as  the  fancy 
took  theoA,  the  {[oyemment  never 
troubling  itself  with  their  organisa- 
tion, supplies,  or  pay.  In  the  absence 
of  any  prospect  of  a  national  system 
of  opposition,  the  Oortes  had  been 
about  to  signify  their  adhesion  to 
Joseph,  when  Wellington's  advance 
into  Spain,  the  victory  of  Salamanca, 
and  the  entr]^  into  Madrid,  had  re- 
stored the  spirit  of  the  government, 
troops,  and  people.  A^un  the  ar- 
mies drew  together,  the  guerilla 
bands  swarmed,  and  the  people  dis- 
played their  inveterate  hatred.  The 
French  lines  of  operation  had  only 
been  so  many  embankments  against 
insurrection;  and,  directly  the  troops 
retired,  the  armed  population  surged 
over  tneir  footsteps.  Thus,  when 
Soult  had  been  drawn  by  Welling- 
ton's advance,  in  1812,  to  the  com- 
mon centre  of  danger,  the  whole  south 
of  Spain  was  lost  to  him. 

It  was  plain,  in  the  beginning  of 
1813,  that  it  ooiild  not  be  reoovo^Bd; 
for  the  balance  of  the  contending 
powers,  hitherto  so  much  against 
Wellington,  was  now  changing.  His 
British  troops,  now  in  good  condition, 
were  reinforced  by  Spanish  corps^  who, 
under  his  system,  became  efifective  in 
the  field,  while  the  Portuguese  had 
attained  to  such  soldiership  that  their 
battalions  were  incorporated  in  the 
British  divisions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  armies,  weakened  by 
drafts  for  Napoleon's  new  effort,  the 
Leipsic  campaign,  took  their  stand 
between  theDouro  and  the  Pyrenees, 
no  longer  thinking  of  conquest,  but 
solicitous   only   to  guard   the  ap- 

S roaches  to  France.  Itwasnowon- 
er  that,  as  Wellin^n  noted  their 
feeble  resources,  their  incapable  com- 
mander, their  shaken  confidence,  and 
impaired  discipline,  he  should  nave 
felt  assured  of  the  speedy  accomplish- 
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ment  of  his  task,  and  should  have 
uttered,  as  he  crossed  the  frontier 
rivulet  of  Spain,  a  farewell  to  Por- 


is  enemies,  no  longer  as  hereto- 
fore surrounding  him,  but  now  all 
before  him,  stretched  across  Spain, 
from  Valencia  on  the  east,  to  €kd- 
icia  on  the  north-west;   and  that 

eortion  of  their  line  with  which  he 
ad  to  deal  was  much  scattered,  from 
the  necessity  of  suppressing  the  in- 
surgent bands  on  the  line  of  commu- 
nication with  France.  The  front  of 
that  part  of  the  French  line  nearest 
to  him  was  protected  by  the  Douro; 
its  right  flank  by  the  tributaries 
which  run  from  the  north  into  the 
Douro,  such  as  the  Esla,  Carrion,  and 
Pisuerga.  The  question  for  WeUing- 
ton  was,  which  flank  he  should  tumt 
Napoleon,  in  such  a  case,  would  pro- 
babljT  have  chosen  the  left,  as  most 
decisive^  Penetrating  between  the 
Oastilian  mountains  and  the  Douro, 
he  would  have  crossed  the  river  high 
up  its  course,  and.  thus  separating 
Suchet  from  the  otner  armies,  would 
have  cut  off  from  tiie  Pyrenees  all  the 
French  beyond  the  £bra  But  reasons 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  Por- 
tugese and  Spanish  troops  rendered 
this  inexpedient ;  and  another  consi- 
deration, the  importance  of  whidi  will 
presently  appear,  had  also  great  influ- 
ence in  causing  tne  English  general  to 
determine  to  turn  their  right,  while  hii 
dispositions  weresuch  asto cause  them 
to  guard  the  other  flank.  Sending 
Gruiam  with  a  large  force  across  the 
Douro,  in  the  Portuguese  portion  of 
its  course,  to  make  nis  way  by  the 
right  bank  through  the  TraaWMon- 
tes  to  the  Esla.  Wellington  himself 
adyanced  by  tne  left  Dank.  The 
French  assembled  on  the  river  were 

force  with  which  the  ames  threatened 
them  in  front  and  flank,  and  fell  back. 
The  whole  army  was  tnen  assembled 
under  WellingtoiL  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Douro,  and  drove  the  French 
from  river  to  river  to  the  Ebro,  with* 
out  any  considerable  engagement 

Hitherto  Wellington  nad  depend* 
ed  for  his  supplies  on  the  hariMmrs 
and  mayxines  of  Portuffal,  from 
whence  they  reached  him  T»y  trains 
of  mules  and  Tehides,  which  grew 
of  course  constantly  more  lengthy 
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cumbrous,  and  precarioua  in  their 
operation,  the  farther  he  advanced. 
But  his  line  of  march  now  brought 
him  near  the  north  coast  of  Spain. 
The  fleet  came  round  from  the  For- 
tuffuese  to  the  Asturian  coast,  dis- 
lodged the  French  from  some  of  the 
ports  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  transferred 
thither  the  line  of  transports  from 
Enghind,  and  thus  brought  his  sup^ 
plies  close  to  him  by  a  new  route. 
This  was  the  reason  that  induced 
him  to  prefer  to  operate  by  the 
French  nght—and  a  new  advantage 
of  a  strat^cal  nature  was  also  con- 
ferred by  this  transfer  of  bis  base. 
The  great  defensive  line  of  the  French 
was  that  of  the  Ebra  While  depen- 
dent on  the  road  to  Portugal  he 
could  not  have  moved  far  to  thi  right 
or  left  for  the  purpose  of  turning  their 
front  on  that  river,  without  uncover- 
ing his  communications.  But  from 
his  new  base  on  the  Biscayan  coast  he 
could  not  only  turn  the  Ebro,  but 
could  move  in  the  country  beyond  it, 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  course. 
He  was  on  the  flank  of  the  French 
line  of  retreat,  and  his  relations  with 
the  enemy  were  totally  changed,  as 
was  soon  experienced  in  the  next 
encounter. 

Proposing  plans  which  his  marshals 
disputed  over,  taking  up  positions 
only  to  abanoon  them,  ana  issuing 
orders  which  nobody  attended  to, 
the  unfortunate  King  Joseph,  findinc^ 
his  army  in  a  great  d^ree  collected 
by  the  process  of  recoiSng  on  itself, 
stood  at  last  in  the  basin  of  Yittoria 
to  offer  battle.  He  took  post  on  the 
high  bank  of  the  river  Z^iora,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Ebro  which  covered  his 
front  Its  course  ran  backward  at  an 
angle,  and  his  line  of  battle  followed 
that  configuration  :  he  thus  present- 
ed two  nt)nts,  and  the  front  of 
his  right  wing  was  parallel  to  his 
main  line  of  retr«^at.  Hence,  if  his 
right  wing  should  be  defeated,  his 
main  line  of  retreat  would  be  lost 
Now,  had  Wellington  continued  to 
base  his  movements  on  Portugal, 
Joseph  never  need  have  taken  up 
such  a  disadvantageous  position,  but 
could  have  alwa^  posted  himself  so 
as  to  front  Welhn^n,  and  to  cover, 
at  the  same  time,  his  line  into  France. 
But  the  coast  of  Biscay  runs  parallel 
to  that  line,  so  that,  when  Wellington 
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advanced  from  thence,  the  King,  in 
order  still  to  front  his  enemy,  must 
draw  up  his  army  with  its  flank, 
instead  of  its  rear^  towards  his  point 
of  retreat.  This  circumstance  it  was, 
rather  than  any  brilliant  manoeuvres 
of  the  allies  on  the  field  of  battle, 
which  rendered  the  defeat  of  Yittoria 
so  decisive  of  the  campaign. 

Wellington  was  in  the  passes  of 
the  mountains  leading  into  the  basin, 
his  movements  screened  by  the  hills. 
Emerging  from  the  defiles,  he  direct- 
ed his  main  force  against  the  enemy 
posted  at  the  elbow  and  lower  course 
of  the  Zadora ;  while  Graham,  on  his 
left,  moved  away  by  another  pass  to 
cross  the  river  higher  up,  and  seize 
the  great  road  to  Bayonne,  which 
was  the  main  French  line  of  retreat 
out  of  Yittoria.  Reille  defended  the 
bridges  valiantly  against  Graham^  but 
the  main  French  army  was  dnven 
back  at  all  points,  and  Reille,  too,  at 
last  gave  way,  though  still  fighting 
in  retreat  Thus  the  main  road  was 
lost,  and  the  French  were  driven  in 
rout  through  the  one  avenue  still  open 
to  them,  tnat  of  Pampeluna,  along 
which  thev  fled,  destitute  of  every- 
thing. An  the  roads  round  Ylttona 
were  blocked  up  by  their  carriagjes, 
ba^age,  and  plunaer,  which,  with 
their  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  'victors,  while  the  beaten  army, 
amidst  all  kinds  ofjpri  vations,  reached 
the  shelter  of  the  Pyrenees. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  heard  of  this 
disaster  he  depnved  Joseph  of  the 
command  (who  thenceforth  dis- 
appears from  the  scene),  and  de- 
spatched Sottlt  to  rally  and  restore 
confidence  to  the  army,  and  to  guard 
the  approaches  to  France. 

Thus  ended  the  second  part  of  this 
great  historical  play.  The  main 
French  army  was  dnven  back  to  its 
own  territory.  Spain,  except  Cata- 
lonia and  Arragon,  where  the  embers 
of  war  still  glimmered,  was  free,  and 
the  victors  could  look  forward  with 
good  hope  to  entering  France.  But 
uie  remoter  con6e<|uences  of  the  vic- 
tory were  no  less  important 

Napoleon,  breaking  out  into  Ger- 
many, had,  during  this  campaign, 
gained  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and 
Bautzen  with  the  heads  of  his  col- 
umns, had  secured  strong  lines  of 
defence  fronting  the  Russians  and 
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Prussians,  and,  having  negotiated  an 
armistice,  was  now  awaiting  the  arri- 
val of  his  levies  on  the  Elbe.  The 
great  question  for  him  was,  Would 
Austria  remain  neutral  ?  If  she  did, 
he  could  dispose  of  the  rest  of  his 
enemies.  If  she  were  to  join  them« 
her  position  on  his  flauk  would  ren- 
der nis  hold  of  Germany  untenable 
without  miraculous  successes.  Aus- 
tria still  hung  in  doubt  Remem- 
brance of  former  visitations  of  Na- 
poleon's wrath,  terror  at  his  fortune, 
and  consideration  for  her  family  alli- 
ance with  him,  made  her  pause — 
while  the  hope  of  retrieving  her 
losses,  and  freeing  herself  from  the 
vassalage   in  which   he  held  her. 


urged  her  to  join  the  ranks  of  his 
foes.  At  this  period  of  doubt  the 
news  &om  Yittoria  came  to  help  her 
decision.  Napoleon  insanely  rejected 
offers  of  accommodation  which  would 
still  have  left  him  the  finest  empire 
in  the  world,  with  an  immense  wiaen- 
ing  of  the  limits  of  revolutionaiy 
France — he  would  have  all  or  no- 
thing—he defied  Europe,  Europe  beat 
him  at  Leipsic,  and  the  great  over- 
runner  of  nations  was  now  fighting 
to  preserve  his  own  territory  from 
invasion.  The  previsions  of  Well- 
ington were  in  rapid  course  of  ac* 
complishmeni. 

{To  he  contmued,) 


LADY  HAMILTON. 


On  the  26th  of  April  1764,  at  Pres- 
ton, in  Lancashire,  a  girl  was  born 
of  poor  parents,  of  the  name  of  Lvons. 
If  a  fairy  had  sat  by  the  cradle  of  that 
child  and  promised  her  matchless 
beauty  and  mental  endowments  of 
the  highest  order— hiad  told  her  that 
all  that  wealth  could  purchase  should 
be  lavished  upon  her ;  that  princes 
and  nobles,  poetsand  painters,  should 
hang  upon  the  tones  of  her  voice  and 
the  smiles  that  played  round  her  lips; 
that  she  should  go  forth  to  the  fair- 
est of  lands,  whose  Queen  should  se- 
lect her  for  her  most  intimate  and 
cherished  friend;  that  she  should 
reign  absolute  in  the  heart  of  one 
whose  name  filled  all  tongues,  and 
that  upon  her  the  destinies  of  the 
world  should  depend ;— and  if  another 
voice  had  then  whispered,  "  All  this 
shall  be  so  unto  thee,  but  thy  fame 
shall  be  blasted ;  thy  name  shall  be 
spoken  with  bated  breath  as  a  word 
of  shame ;  foul  crimes  shall  be  falsely 
charged  aj^nst  thee,  and,  for  thy 
sake,  against  him  who  shall  love 
thee  as  only  hearts  as  great  and  gen- 
erous as  his  can  love  ;  obloquy  shall 
be  heaped  upon  thy  head,  and  thou 
shalt  die  an  outcast  in  a  forci^  land, 
lonely,  forlorn,  and  deserted  ; " — such 
a  prophecy  would  not  have  equalled 
in  strangeness  the  real  events  of  the 
life  of  that  child. 

If  we  desired  to  write  a  thesis  upon 


the  trite  observation,  how  much 
stranger  truth  is  than  fiction,  or  a 
moral  essay  on  the  mutability  of  For- 
tune, we  coidd  not  select  a  more  ap- 
Eropriate  theme  than  the  life  of  Emma 
yons.  We  have,  however,  neither 
the  wish  nor  the  intention  to  mor- 
alise. The  task  we  propose  to  our- 
selves is  the  humbler  but  more  dif- 
ficult one  of  examining  the  evidence 
upon  which  certain  well-known  stor- 
ies, once  current  merely  as  matter 
of  popular  scandal,  have  gradually 
been  woven  into  the  web  of  his- 
tory ;  of  separating  what  we  may 
fairly  accept  as  facts  firom  what  we 
are  entitled  to  reject  as  fiction ;  of 
gathering  up  the  scattered  fragments 
of  truth,  and  freeing  them  as  far  as 
we  are  able  from  tne  falsehoods  in 
which  they  have  been  obscured. 

The  fi&tner  of  Emma  Lyons  died 
whilst  she  was  an  infant,  and  upon 
his  death  her  mother  removed  from 
Preston  to  the  village  of  Hawarden 
in  Flintshire.  Here,  at  a  very  early 
age,  she  was  engaged  as  a  nursery- 
maid in  the  family  of  a  Mr  Thomas 
who  resided  in  that  village,  and  who 
was  brother-in-law  to  the  well-known 
Alderman  Boydcll.  Her  next  en- 
gagement was  in  a  similar  capacity 
iu  the  family  of  Dr  Budd,  one  of  the 
■  '  ■  "ians  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
,  ^..  who  resided  in  Chatham  Place, 
""  is  fact  is  mentioned 
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hj  Dr  Petdjprew  in  hia  Memoirs  0/ 
Lord  NeUon,  and  as  he  was  peison- 
ally  acquainted  idth  Dr  Buad,  the 
correctness  of  his  information  may, 
no  doubt,  be  relied  u{)on.*  She 
passed  &om  his  service  into  that  of 
a  tradesman  in  St  James's  Market ; 
and  afterwards  seems  to  have 're- 
sided some  time  as  a  kind  of  humble 
companion  with  a  lady  of  fashion, 
whose  attention  had  been  aocident- 
aliy  attracted  by  her  remarkable 
beaiity.  It  was  during  her  residence 
with  this  lady  that  she  appears  to 
have  first  had  the  opportumfy  of  ac- 
quirin|f  the  rudiments  of  those  ao- 
compbshments  for  which  she  after- 
waros  became  so  remarkable. 

Up  to  this  period  Emma  Lyons 
maintainea  a  spotless  reputation. 
Accident  and  her  own  kindness  of 
heart  now,  however,  occasioned  her 
introductidn  to  Captain,  afterwards 
Admiral  Payne,  a  distinguished  offi- 
cer.t  A  relation  or  acquaintance,  a 
nadve  of  Wales,  had  been  impressed 
in  the  Thames,  and  to  Captain  Payne 
«he  applied  for  his  release.  The 
Captam  became  enamoured,  pressed 
his  suit,  and  prevailed.  She  oecame 
his  mistress,  uid  retreat  in  such  a 
path  being  next  to  impossible,  she 
subsequently  formed  a  similar  con- 
nection with  Sir  Harry  Feather- 
atonehauffh  of  Up  Park  in  Snssex.t 
We  would  willin^y  pass  rapidly  over 
this  part  of  her  liie,  but  the  tale, 
though  sad.  must  be  told.  Few  who 
consider  wnat  were  the  temptations 
to  which  she  must  have  been  ex- 
posed, the  lax  manners  oi  the  day, 
her  yonth,  her  wonderful  beauty, 
and  the  delight  which  a  girl  of  her 
mental  capacity  must  have  Mi  in 
the  society  of  men  of  intellect  and 
educi^tion.  will  be  disposed  to  pass  a 
severe  juoiment  upon  her. 

It  has  oeen  confidently  asserted 
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that  at  this  time  she  became  con- 
nected with  the  infamous  empiric 
Dr  Graham ;  that  she  was  the  wo- 
man who,  under  the  name  of  "  Hebe 
Yestina,"  bore  a  part  in  his  exhibi- 
tion ;§  and  that  it  was  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  she  owed  h^  intro- 
duction to  Romney,  and  her  employ- 
ment aa  a  model  by  Reynolds,  Hopner, 
and  other  celebrated  artists. 

The  first  trace  we  can  find  of  the 
story  is  just  thirty-five  vears  after 
the  events  are  supposed  to  have 
occurred.  In  1815,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Lady  Hamilton,  an  in- 
famous book  professing  to  contain 
her  memoirs  appeared.  After  nar- 
zating  the  story,  the  anonymous  bio- 
grapher concludes  as  follows : — 

•'While  the  fact  of  thia  exhibition 
itself  stands  uncontradicted,  the  friendji^ 
of  the  female  who  figured  in  it  have  per- 
severed in  denying  her  connection  with 
the  same.  But  their  seal  is  more  grati- 
fying to  the  feelings  than  satisfactory  to 
the  judgment.  Sucha  circunutance  coitld 
not  have  been  related  without  tome  finm- 
datum,  and  the  writer  of  this  had  the 
whole  history  from  a  person  of  the 
highest  literary  character  twenty-lire 
years  ago."  II 

A  story  which  rests  on  the  asser- 
tion, after  the  death  of  the  accused 
person,  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
an  infamous  and  scandalous  publi- 
cation, on  the  pretended  authority 
of  another  anonymous  ''  literary 
character,"  four -and -twenty  years 
before,  and  five-and-thirty  alter  the 
supposed  event,  would  hardly  deserve 
notice,  had  it  not  obtained  very  gen- 
eral belief  and  wide  circulation.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find,  when  that 
is  the  case,  that  the  very  illogical 
course  is  adopted  of  requiring  the 
negative  to  be  proved,  and,  instead  oi 
asking  on  what  foundation  the  story 


♦  PimoREW:  MetMoirt  of  NeUon,  vol.  iL  p.  694. 

f  Admiral  Payne  represented  Huntingdon  in  Parliament  He  was  intimate 
with  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  and  appointed  comptroller  of  his  household.  He  oom- 
manded  the  squadron  which,  in  1795,  brought  the  Prinoess  Caroline  of  Brunswick 
to  England.  After  distinguished  services  under  CoUingwood,  Lord  Howe,  and 
Lord  Bridport,  he  was  appointed  TresBurer  of  Greenwich  Hoapit^  where  he  died  on 
the  17th  November  1802. 

t  Sir  Harry  Featherstonehaugh  died  on  the  24th  October  1846|  at  the  great  age 
of  ninety-two  years.    He  married  late  in  life,  but  left  no  issue.     The  title  is  now 
extinct — Afmual  BegUter,  voL  Ixxzviii.  p.  298. 
-     §  Kay't  Origmal  Portraitt,  vol  i.  p.  86. 

fl  Mtmoin  qf  Lady  ffamiUom,  p.  48 
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rests,  it  is  insisied  that  it  should  be 
proved  to  be  false. 

It  is  seldom,  of  course,  that  this 
can  be  done,  but  in  the  present  case 
we  find  about  as  good  nc^tive  proof 
as  can  well  be  conceived. 

Graham's  exhibition  began  in  1780, 
and  finally  closed  in  1784.^  In  1783 
this  infiunouB  quack  made  his  appear* 
anoe,  and  atteinpted  to  introduce  his 
exhibition  in  Edinburgh^  where  he 
was  most  properly  committed  to  the 
TolbootLt  The  same  work  which 
contains  the  charge  contains  also  the 
statement  that  Emma  L^ons  was  six- 
teen at  the  time  she  arrived  in  Ixm- 
don.!  Pettigrew's  statement  that 
she  was  bom  in  1764  is  confirmed 
by  the  official  entrjr  of  her  death  in 
the  records  at  Calais,  in  which  she  is 
stated  to  have  been  fifty-one  years 
of  age  in  1815.  It  follows  that  1780 
was  the  date  of  her  employment  as  a 
nursemaid  in  the  family  of  Dr  fiudd. 
How  long  she  remainea  in  that  em- 
ployment is  not  known,  but  she  sub- 
sequently entered  the  service  of  a 
tradesman  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town ;  then,  as  we  have  seen,  became 
a  oompanion  to  a  lady ;  after  which, 
she  lived  successively  with  Captain 
Payne  and  Sir  Ratty  Featherstone- 
haugh,  during  her  residence  with  the 
latter  of  whom  she  attained  great 
celebrity  for  her  skill  as  a  horse- 
woman and  her  courage  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field. This  is  an  art  not  very 
rapidly  acouired,  and  the  fact  im- 
phes  a  resiuence  of  one  winter,  at  the 
very  least^  at  Up  Park.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1782  f  she  was  brought  by 
the  Hon.  0.  F.  GreviUe,  with  whom 
she  was  then  residing,  and  introduced 
by  him  to  Romnev,  who  then  painted 
the  very  beautiful  Dortrait  (oerhaps 
the  most  lovely  of  all  his  works),  en- 
titled "  Nature,"  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr  Fawkes  of  Famely. 
This  leaves  a  period  of  barely  two 
Tears  between  ner  first  coming  to 
Ix)ndon,  when  she  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Dr  Budd,  and  her  heiast  under 
the  protection  ci  Mr.  GreviDe,!!— a 
period  short  even  for  the  events  we 
have  narrated,  and  which  appears  to 
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exclude  the  possibility  of  there  being 
anv  foundation  for  the  popular  story 
of  her  having  been  reducea  to  a  state 
of  abject  misery,  to  escape  from  which 
she  is  supposed  to  have  acceded  to 
Dr  Granun's  proposab.  We  have 
here,  too,  the  true  account  of  her  in- 
troduction to  Romney ;  and  coupling 
this  positive  evidence  of  the  falsehood 
of  a  part  of  the  story  with  the  ex- 
treme improbability  of  the  rest,  aris- 
ing from  the  shortness  of  the  time, 
and  the  total  absence  of  any  evidence 
whatever  in  support  of  it,  we  con- 
sider ourselves  entitled  to  reject  the 
whole  as  a  fabrication. 

It  is  with  her  introduction  to 
Romney  that  the  public  interest  oi 
Lad^  Hamilton's  life  commence& 
It  IS  impossible  to  gaze  on  the 
face  so  familiar  to  every  one,  and 
which  owes  its  immortality  to  his 
pencil,  without  feelings  of  deep  emo- 
tion. The  charm  consists  not  in 
beauty  of  feature,  marvellous  though 
that  beauty  is.  There  beams  m 
those  eyes,  and  plays  around  those 
Hps,  the  power  oi  fascination  which, 
a  few  years  later,  brought  princes, 
statesmen,  and  heroes  to  worship  at 
her  feet 

Marvellous  and  inscrutable  are  the 
ways  by  which  "Providence  doth 
shape  our  ends!"  Had  that  face 
been  less  beautiful,  had  the  heart  of 
its  possessor  been  less  brave  and 
fedthfulj  had  she  lacked  courage  or 
promptitude,— or,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  had  she  been  less  frail,  had 
she  possessed  fewer  virtues  or  fewer 
faults— the  whole  course  of  history 
might  have  been  changed,  and  the 
Nile,  and  even  Trafalgar,  have  had 
no  place  in  the  annals  of  England. 

ft  has  been  repeatedly  asserted 
that  Emma  Harte  ffor  such  was  the 
name  by  which  at  tnis  time  she  was 
known)  was  the  servant,  the  model, 
and  ^e  mistress  of  Romney.  This 
story  will  be  found,  on  invecrtigation, 
just  as  groundless  as  the  grosser  one 
of  her  connection  with  the  quack 
Graham.  At  the  time  of  her  introduc- 
tion to  Romney,  Emma  Harte  was 
living  with  the  Honourable  0.  Gre- 


•  See  Abchxitholtx:  TMeau  iTAngUterre,  vol  L  p.  104  ;  and  Dr  Graham's  own 
abonuDaUe  pamphlets.  t  Omtlemtm's  Ma^atrnty  toL  liii.  p.  711. 

t  Mtmoirt  <^f  Ladff  HamiUfm,  p.  24.       §  JAft  of  Rnmnep,  by  J.  RoMKST,  p.  ISO. 
n  Mr  OreWlle  died  at  Paddiogion  in  tha  month  of  May  1S09. 
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ville,  a  jroung  man  of  high  family 
and  position ;  she  resided  with  him 
for  six  or  seven  years— his  wife  in 
everything  except  in  legal  title  to 
the  name ;  and  his  letters  show  that, 
long  after  the  termination  of  that 
connection,  he  retained  feelings  of 
warm  and  respectful  affection  for 
her.  Romney  was,  at  this  time,  long 
past  middle  life.  That  he,  like  his 
friend  flayley,  the  biographer  of 
Cowper,  conceived  a  romantic  at- 
tachment to  the  beautiful  subject  of 
his  pencil  is  abundantly  shown  by 
his  letters.  The  morbid  tendencies 
of  Romne/s  mind,  which  a  few  years 
later  developed  themselves  into  evi- 
dent insanity,  are  well  known.  ''The 
divine  lady,  as  he  calls  her,  was  the 
object  of  sentimental  and  distant 
adoration,  and  never  did  devout  wor- 
shipper pay  more  precious  homage  at 
the  shrine  of  his  iaoL  He  paint^  as 
many  as  twenty-three  pictures  of 
her.  There  is  but  one  ot  these  pic- 
tures that  even  borders  upon  passing 
the  bounds  of  modesty,  and  of  that 
one.  the  head  only  was  painted  from 
Laay  Hamilton.  It  is  tne  picture  of 
a  Bacchante  leading  a  goat  The  en- 
graving is  lying  by  us  as  we  write, 
and  gazes  upon  us  with  looks  of  in- 
expressible loveliness.  Many  would 
say  that  it  savoured  of  prudery 
when  we  describe  this  picture  as  vo- 
luptuous. We  notice  it  for  the  sake 
of  recording  the  fact,  that  the  face 
alone  was  painted  from  Lady  Hamil- 
ton. She  was  his  model  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  her  surpassing  beauty 
that  inspired  his  ^mus,  incorporat- 
ing itself  with  his  very  being,  so 
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that  he  could  paint  nothing  but  her, 
and  present  or  absent  her  features 
are  to  be  traced  through  all  his 
works.* 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice 
(though  rather  out  of  place  in  point 
of  time)  another  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  many  erroneouB 
impressions.  During  her  residence 
in  Italy,  a  work  was  published  en- 
titled Lady  Hamiltorvi  Attitudes. 
This  gave  occasion  to  a  malidons 
insinuation  in  one  of  Gilrav's  cari- 
catures. The  caricature  was  tSstr  more 
popular  than  the  ori^al  work.  The 
slander  survived  the  circumstance 
that  gave  rise  to  it  The  book  has 
become  scarce,  and  is  of  very  little 
intrinsic  value :  we  have,  however, 
seen  a  copy,  and  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  it  does  not  contain  a 
single  figure  which  might  not  be  re- 
present^ with  perfect  proprie^  by 
the  most  decorous  matron  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  fibres  are  absolutely 
encumbered  with  drapeiy,  Lady 
Hamilton's  remarkable  skill  in  ar- 
ranging which,  gave  occasion  to  the 
woi%,  which  was  published  by  the 
desire  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

From  1782  till  1789,  Emma  Harte 
continued  to  reside  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mr  Greville.  In  that  year 
he  was  compelled  to  break  up  his 
establishment,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  his  creditors.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  prevailed  upon  EmmaHarte 
to  accompany  him  to  Naples,  where 
he  had  long  resided  as  Bntish  ambas- 
sador. There  she  remained  for  two 
years,  and  in  1701  returned  to  Lon- 


*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pictures  painted  by  Romney  from  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, and  given  in  J.  Romney's  Life  of  the  painter :— 1.  "  Nature,"  1782— now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr  Fawkes  ;  2.  Circe,  painted  about  the  same  time — unfinished; 
3.  Iphigeuia;  4.  St  Cecilia;  5.  Bacchante— sent  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  at  Naples 
—lost  at  sea ;  6.  Alope ;  7.  The  Spinstress ;  8.  Cassandra— Boydell's  Shakespeare 
Gallery;  9.  Three-quarters,  Straw-hat,  "Emma" — Mr  Crawford;  10.  Bacchante— Sir 
J.  Leicester— figure  painted  in  afterwards;  11.  Half-length,  sent  to  Naples;  12. 
do.  given  to  her  mother;  18,  14.  Calypso  and  Magdalen— Prince  of  Wales;  16, 
16, 17.  Joan  of  Arc,  Pythkn  Priestess,  and  Cassandra— unfinished ;  18.  Half-length, 
Reading,  light  reflected  on  the  face— Hayley;  19.  Three-quarters,  1792;  20,  21,  22. 
Three-quarters,  side  fiice.    Two  other  unfinished  heads. 

In  addition  to  this  list,  there  is  a  very  beautiful  figure  called  "  The  Seamstress,** 
which,  we  believe,  was  painted  from  Lady  Hamilton.  She  was  also  the  original 
of  Reynolds'  celebrated  **  Bacchante ; "  and  if  our  memory  serves  us  correctly,  of 
two  remarkably  fine  full-lengths  by  Hopner,  *'  The  Comic  Muse  "  and  •*  A  M^lda- 
len,'*  belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  at  Ragley.  There  is  a  magnificent 
full-length,  by  Lawrence,  in  the  National  Gallenr  of  Scotland,  and  a  very  lovely 
chalk  head  by  the  same  artist,  signed  "  Emma,*  m  the  British  Museum. 
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don  mth  Sir  William  HamiltoiL  The 
accompliahments  which  she  hadise- 
dalouEuy  cultivated  during  her  resi- 
dence with  Mr  Greville,  had  been 
brought  to  perfection  during  her 
stay  in  Italy.  In  August  1791 
Bomney  writes,  "  She  performed  in 
my  house  last  week,  singing  and  act- 
ing before  some  of  the  nobdity  with 
the  most  astonishing  nowers;  she 
is  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  and 
really  surpasses  eveiything,  both  in 
sin^l^and  acting,  that  ever  appeared. 
GaSini  offered  ner  two  thousand 
pounds  a-year  and  two  benefits  if 
she  would  engage  with  him;  on 
which  Sir  William  said,  pleasantly, 
that  he  had  engaged  her  for  life."* 

On  the  6th  of  September  1791, 
within  a  fortni^t  of  the  party  at 
Romney*shouse^£!mma  Harte  became 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  fhus  acquired  a 
legal  title  to  the  name  by  which  she 
wQl  be  known  as  long  as  the  histoiy 
of  Enjgland  Ia8t8.+ 

This  terminates  what  maybe  called 
the  first  part  of  her  career.  It  is  that 
oyer  which  most  doubt  and  obscurity 
prevails.  We  consider,  however,  that 
we  are  entitled,  for  the  reason  we 
have  given,  to  reject  altogether,  as 
fabrications,  the  story  of  her  being 
reduced  ''to  the  extremity  of  want 
and  misery ;"  of  her  having  been  "  a 
mere  outcast  in  the  metropolis  ft  of 
her  connection  with  Graham,  and 
of  her  supposed  improper  intimacjr 
with  Romney.  These  slanders  on- 
ginate  in  the  abominable  paces  of  an 
mfamousandanonymouspublication ; 
they  are  not  supported  by  one  tittle 
of  evidence  ;  the  dates  show  that 
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it  was  next  to  impossible  that  the 
supposed  facts  could  have  occurred ; 
and  the  char^  are  met  by  n^ative 
evidence,  as  far  as  the  circumstances 
admit  of  such  proof. 

Immediately  after  the  marriage,  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Hamilton  started 
for  Naples.  A  letterfrom  the  unhappy 
Marie  Antoinette  (said  to  have  been 
the  last  she  addressed  to  her  sister) 
secured  her  an  introduction  to  the 
Queen,  who  soon  admitted  her  to  the 
closest  intimacy  and  most  complete 
confidence.  We  find  firom  Lord  St 
Vincent's  letters  that  she  employ^ 
the  influence  she  thus  acquired  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  distinguishes  her  by  the 
title  of  the  **  Patroness  of  the  Navy." 
The  letters  of  Troubridge  and  Ball, 
and  otheis  of  that  ^dlant  band  who 
shi^ed  the  glory  of  Nelson,  show  that 
they  entertained  a  similar  feeling.  It 
was  not  long  before  she  was  enabled 
to  perform  an  important  service. 
The  King  of  Naples  had  received 
from  the  King  of  Spain  a  {private 
letter,  communicating  his  determi- 
nation to  desert  the  cause  of  the 
Allies,  and  to  ioin  France  arainst 
England.  Of  this  letter  the  Queen 
obtained  possession,  and  communi- 
cated its  contents  to  Lady  Hamilton. 
Sir  William  was  danfi;erou8l3r  ill,  and 
unable  to  attend  to  nis  duties ;  but 
Lady    Hamilton    immediately   de- 

3 matched  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Lord 
renville,  takmg  the  necessary  means 
for  insuring  its  safebr^a  precaution 
which  was  attended  witn  the  ex- 
pense of  about  ;£400,  which  she  paid 
out   of  her  private  purse.§     The 


•  Hatlet's  Life  of  Romney,  p  165* 

t  The  marriage  ib  announced  in  the  Oentleman's  Magazine  for  September  1791 
as  follows  :  "  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  K.C.B.,  Envoy  Extraordinaiy,  and  Blinisier  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Court  of  Naples,  to  Miss  Harte,  a  lady  much  celebrated  for  her 
elegant  accomplishments  and  great  musical  abilities."  It  is  stated  in  Pettigrew's 
Memoirs  of  Nelmm,  that  the  marriage  was  solemnised  at  St  Gtoorge's,  Hanover 
Square.  This  is  a  mistake.  We  have  searched  the  register  of  that  parish  without 
finding  any  trace  of  it  The  Si  Jameit  Chronicle  mentions  the  marriage  as  having 
taken  place  at  Marybone  Church.  On  examining  the  register  of  that  parish,  we  found 
the  entiy  of  the  marria^  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  though  the  name  of  Harte 
is  used  in  the  A  nnwU  Register,  the  Oentleman't  Magazine^  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  the  name  in  the  register,  and  by  which  Lady  Hamilton  signed  that  document, 
is  **  Amy  Lvons,"  the  surname  having  been  originally  written  •*  Lions,"  and  the  "  i " 
subsequently  altered  into  a  "  y."  The  Christian  name  "  Amy  "  is  distinctly  written. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  instance  in  which  she  used  any  Christian  name  but 
(hat  of  Emma.  The  witnesses  to  Uie  marriage  were  the  Marquess  of  Aberoom  and 
the  Rev.  L.  Dutens. 

t  Memoirs  ef  Lady  HamiUon,  p.  89.  f  PimaRBW,  jot  iL  p.  610. 
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Ministiy  immediately  acted  upon  this 
information,  and  sent  orders  to  Sir 
John  Jarns  to  take  hostile  steps,  if 
opportunity  shoold  offer,  a^unst 
Spifdn.* 

Manyserrices  were  performed  for 
the  English  navy  by  Lady  Hamilton 
dnrinff  this  dimoilt  period,  when 
French  influence  was  so  powerful  at 
Naples  as  to  render  it  dangerous  for 
the  British  Minister  evcm  to  appear 
at  Court 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June  1798, 
however,  that  Lady  Hamilton  per- 
formed the  act  which  entitles  her  to 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  who  feel 
pride  in  the  glory  of  the  British 
navT. 

Naples  was  at  peace  with  France. 
One  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treats 
was,  that  no  more  than  two  English 
ships-of-war  should  enter  into  any 
of  the  Neapolitan  or  Sicilian  ports. 
Nelson  was  in  pursuit  of  the  French 
fleet,  but  in  urgent  want  of  provi- 
sions and  water.  He  despatched 
Troubridge  to  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
urging  upon  him  to  procure  permis- 
sion for  the  fleet  to  enter  Naples  or 
one  of  the  Sicilian  ports,  as  other- 
wise he  should  be  compelled  to  run 
to  Gibraltar  for  supplies,  and  to 
give  over  all  flirther  pursuit  of  the 
French  fleet  l^tnibrid^e  arrived  at 
Naples  about  six  o'clock  m  the  morn- 
ing, and  instantly  called  up  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton.  They  went  to  the 
Nei^litan  minister,  Acton.  A  coun- 
cil was  summoned,  at  which  the 
feeble  and  vacillating  kinjE^  presided. 
Their  deliberations  lasted  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment The  king  dared  not  break 
with  France.  The  application  was 
refused.  But  in  the  meantime  a 
more  powerful  agent  than  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  had  been  at  work, 
and  a  more  vigorous  and  bolder  mind 
than  that  of  the  king  had  come  to 
an  opposite  determination.  The  lit- 
tle barefooted  girl  of  the  Welsh  vil- 
lage and  the  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria  had  met  The 
time  which  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Troubridge,  and  Acton  had  vainly 
spent  in  attempting  to  move  the 
Jong,   had   been  passed  by   Lady 
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•  Pettiorbw's  Life  of  Nelson,  ii.  518. 

t  Lord  Nelson  to  Lord  Spencer,  11th  December. 


Hamilton  with  the  queen,  who,  hav* 
ing  given  birth  to  a  son,  was  by  the 
laws  of  Naples  entitled  to  a  voice 
in  the  State  Oouncilt  By  the  most 
vehement  entreaties  and  arguments, 
she  obtained  her  signature  to  an 
order  addressed  ''  to  ul  governors  of 
the  two  SicQies^  to  receive  with  hos- 
pitalitv  the  Bntish  fleets  to  water, 
victual,  and  aid  them.**  As  Lady 
Hamilton  placed  this  order  in  the 
hands  of  Troubridge,  he  exclaimed 
that  it  would  ''^eer  Nelson  to 
ecstasy!*'  She  bested  ''that  the 
((ueen  might  be  as  uttle  committed 
in  the  use  of  it  as  the  glory  and  ser- 
vice of  the  countjj  would  admit  o£** 
Nelson,  on  receiving  it,  wrote  :— 

''  Mt  Dear  Ladt  Haiolion, — I  haTe 
kissed  the  queen's  letter.  Pray,  say  1 
hope  for  the  bononr  of  kissing  her  hand 
when  no  fears  will  intervene.  Assure 
her  majesty  that  no  person  has  her  feli- 
citj  more  at  heart  than  myself  and  that 
the  sufierings  of  her  family  will  be  a 
tower  of  strength  in  the  day  of  battle. 
Fear  not  the  event  God  is  with  us. 
Ood  bless  you  and  Sir  William.  Pray, 
say  I  cannot  stay  to  answer  his  letter. 
Ever  yours  fidthfully, 

"Horatio  Nujboh." 

Armed  with  this  authority.  Nelson 
entered  the  port  of  Syracuse,  victual- 
led and  watered  his  fleet,  and  fought 
and  won  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 

Few  months  elapsed  before  Lady 
Hamilton  was  acam  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  requiring  courage  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  highest  order. 

The  royal  faimly  of  Naples  were 
in  extreme  peril  The  army  had 
been  defeated,  though,  as  Nelson  ob- 
served, "the  Neapolitan  officers  did 
not  lose  much  honour,  for,  God 
knows,  they  had  not  much  to  lose; 
but  they  lost  all  they  had."!  The 
court  was  filled  with  traitors,  the  city 
with  ruffians  and  assassins.  "The 
mind  of  man  could  not  fancy  things 
worse  than  they  were.**!  It  was  re- 
solved by  Nelson,  Sir  William,  and 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  the  Queen,  that 
the  only  place  of  safety  for  the  royal 
femily  was  to  be  found  in  Nelson's 
ship,  and  that  a  retreat  to  Palermo 
was   necessary.     Had   this  design 


t  PSTTiaRBW,  IK  603. 
Habbisok,  I  878.        g  Ibid 
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been  discovered,  it  would  have  in- 
volved all  coneerned  in  certain  and 
immediate  destruction.  Nelson  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton  kept  away 
from  court 

"TIm  whole  correepoDdence  (says  Nel- 
son in  his  letter  to  Lord  St  Vincent) 
relative  to  this  important  business  was 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  address  by 
Lady  Hamilton  and  the  queen;  who 
being  constantly  in  the  habit  of  corre- 
spondence,  no  one  coidd  suspect  It 
would  have  been  highly  imprudent 
either  in  Sir  William  Hamilton  or  myself 
to  have  gone  to  court,  as  we  knew  that 
all  our  movements  wore  watched,  and 
that  even  an  idea  was  entertained  by  the 
Jacobins  of  arresting  our  persons  as  a 
hostage — as  they  foolishly  imagined — 
against  the  attadL  of  Naples,  should  the 
French  get  possession  of  it."* 

A  subterraneous  passage  led  from 
tiie  queen's  apartments  to  the  shore. 
This  was  explored  by  Nelson  and 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  tlirougfathispas- 
sage,  for  several  nights,  the  jewels 
and  treasure  of  the  royal  family  were 
conveyed.  On  the  2l8t  of  December, 
at  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening;  three  bu|^es,  with  Nel- 
son and  Captain  Hope  on  board, 
landed  at  a  comer  or  the  arsenal 
Leaving  Captain  Hope  in  charge  of 
the  boiSs,  Nelson  went  to  the  puace, 
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brought  out  the  whole  of  the  royal 
family,  placed  them  in  Uie  boats,  ind 
within  an  hour  they  were  in  rafety 
on  the  deck  of  the  vanguardt 

Lady  Hamilton  was  their  only  at- 
tendant. But  even  here,  though  in 
safety,  their  distresses  did  not  cease. 
On  the  24th,  says  Nelson,  ''it  blew 
harder  than  I  ever  experienced  since 
I  have  been  at  sea.**  The  next  day, 
shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Pialermo, 
the  youngest  child  of  the  queen,  a 
boy  of  seven  years  of  age,  died  in 
LsMv  Hamilton's  arms,  t 

We  now  come  to  those  events  with 
regard  to  which  obloquy  has  been 
thrown  roost  abundantly,  and  most 
unjustly,  upon  the  memory  of  Lady 
Hamilton. 

In  our  last  Number  we  showed 
what  the  true  character  of  the  occur- 
rences which  took  place  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples  in  the  month  of  June  1799 
was.  With  those  events,  however, 
whatever  judgment  may  be  formed 
upK>n  them,  Dtdy  Hamilton  had  no- 
thinff  whatever  to  da  The  vitality 
of  a  lie  is  wonderful.  Let  the  most 
improbable  tale  be  but  told  with  suf- 
ficient confidence,  and  instead  of  in- 
Quiring  whether  there  is  any  evi- 
dence to  support  it,  nine  men  out  of 
ten  will  be^n  to  account  for  it  on 
some  favourite  hypothesis.    Charles 


*  Nelson  to  Lord  St  Vincent,  26th  December,  1798.  The  private  property  of  Sir 
Winiam  Hamilton,  amounting  to  between  £30,000  and  £40,000,  was  sacrificed  tu 
secure  secreey  and  prevent  the  alarm  which  might  have  been  occasioned  by  its  re- 
moval  PsmaRBW,  vol.  ii.  p.  SI 8. 

t  The  following  memorandum  of  the  order  for  this  proceeding  is  interesting :  the 
original  remained  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Hope,  the  words  in  italics  bemg  in 
Nelson's  own  handwriting : — * 

**  Mo$t  9ecrtt,  "  Naples,  Dee.  20. 1798. 

'*  Three  barges  and  the  small  cutter  of  the  Alcmena  armed  with  cutlasses  only, 
to  be  at  the  Victoria  at  ha^f-pasi  ieven  o'clock,  precisely.  Only  one  bai^ge  to  be  at 
the  wbarf^  the  others  to  lay  on  their  oars  at  the  outside  of  the  rocks — the  small  barge 
of  the  Vanguard  to  be  at  the  wharf.  The  above  boats  to  be  on  board  the  Alcmena 
before  seven  o'clock,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Hope.  OrapnelU  to  be  in  the 
boats, 

**  All  the  other  boats  of  the  Vanguard  and  Alcmena  to  be  armed  with  cutlasses, 
and  the  launches  with  carronades,  to  assemble  on  board  the  Vanguard,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Hardy,  and  to  put  o£f  from  her  at  half-past  eight  o'clock 
pfeeiiely,  to  row  hcUf-^eay  towards  the  Mola  Piglio,  These  boats  to  have  i  or  H  soldiers 
in  them.    In  case  assistance  is  wanted  by  me,  false  ires  will  be  burnt, 

''Nklbox. 

"  The  Alcmena  to  be  ready  to  slip  in  the  night  if  necessary,** 
— Nelson  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  206. 

X  Habrison's  Li/e  of  Nelson,  vol.  L  p.  884— Nelson  to  Lord  St  Vincent 


*  Niciiouu'a  NsUon,  Dupatehes^  toL  UL  p.  SOS. 
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the  Second  and  Dean  Swift  knew 
thia  propensity  of  human  nature  well, 
and  maae  themselves  meny  upon  it 
Nelson,  the  ^most  faithful  and  most 
humane  of  men.  is  charged  with 
perfidy  and  murder,  and  thereupon 
eveiy  one,  from  Dr  Southey  to  Lord 
Brougham,  without  the  slightest  in- 
quiry into  the  evidence,  which  would 
have  disproved  the  charge  at  once, 
accepts  the  position,  and  begins  to 
account  for  it  We  must  refer  our 
readers  to  our  former  paper  for  a  nar- 
rative of  the  facts  with  regard  to 
those  transactiona  The  most  de- 
finite, the  most  malignant,  and  the 
falsest  account  will  be  found  in  Cap- 
tain Brenton*s  Naval  Hutory,  Ac- 
cusing Nelson  of  the  foulest  and 
basest  of  crimes  (''  treachc^  and 
murder"  are  the  words  freely  bandied 
about  amonff  the  various  slanderers), 
he  charges  Lady  Hamilton  with  hav- 
ing been  the  insti^tor  of  his  con- 
duct After  describmg  the  execution 
of  Oaracciolo,  he  says : — 

*'  At  the  last  fatal  scene  she  was  pre- 
sent, and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
sight  While  the  body  was  yet  hanging 
at  the  yardarm  of  the  fHgate,  '  Come/ 
said  she—'  come,  BronU<,  let  us  take  the 
barge  and  have  another  look  at  poor 
CaraccioloT  The  bai^  was  manned, 
and  they  rowed  roand  the  frigate,  and 
satiated  their  eyes  with  the  appalling 
spectacle."* 

In  his  attempt  to  be  circumstantial, 
Captain  Brenton  has  betrayed  him- 
self. Nelson  was  not  Duke  of  Bronte 
until  the  13th  of  August  following.t 

But,  apart  from  this,  the  whole  storjr 
is  proved,  by  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence, to  be  a  fiftbrication. 

Immediately  upon  the  appearance 
of  Captain  Brenton's  work,  the  scene 
of  rowing  round  the  Minerva  was 
solemnly  and  indignantly  denied  by 
one  of  the  survivors  of  Nelson's  sea- 
mates,  of  the  name  of  John  Mitford, 
in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Morning  Post, 

Captain  Brenton  attempts,  in  his 
second  edition,  to  discredit  this  man's 
assertion,  upon  no  better  ground  than 
that  he  "  lodged  over  a  coal-shed  in 
some  obscure  street,  near  Leicester 


Skjuare.**  What  there  mav  be  in  that 
circumstance  that  should  disentitle 
him  to  credit  we  must  leave  Captain 
Brenton  to  explain.  Many  a  brave 
fellow  has  been  reduced  to  a  greater 
extremity,  who  can  still  feel  his 
heart  swell  with  indignation  at  the 
groundless  slanders  which  have  been 
vented  against  the  hero  who  led  him 
in  the  path  to  glory.  But  this  matter 
is  now  set  at  rest  for  ever.  Com- 
modore Sir  Francis  Augustus  Collier, 
a  most  distinguished  officer,  who  was 
on  board  the  Foudroyant  at  the  time, 
has  in  manly  and  emphatic  words 
denounced  the  whole  story  as  "  ai» 
arrant  fahehoodr  t 

As  Caracciolo  was  hanged  on  the 
Minerva,  and  Lady  Hamilton  re- 
mained on  board  the  Foudroyant,  we 
never  could  understand  very  clearly 
what  was  meant  by  the  assertion, 
which  has  been  so  often  repeated,  that 
she  was  "present  at  the  execution."! 
Whatever  was  meant  by  this  state- 
ment, we  are  happy  to  have  it  in 
our*  power  to  contradict  it  on  the 
best  possible  authority.  The  late 
Lord  Northwick,  who  was  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples  at  the  time  in  (question, 
told  Mr  Mulready  that  he  distinctly 
remembered  beinff  at  dinner  in  com- 
pany with  Lady  Hamilton  in  Nelson's 
cabm,  when  they  heard  the  gun  fired 
which  announced  the  execution  of 
Caracciolo.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Mr  Mulready  for  this  anecdote, 
and  we  thus  destroy  the  last  shred  of 
the  calumny. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
slightest  foundation  tor  the  assertion, 
so  often  repeated,  that  the  aueen  ana 
Lady  Hamilton  entertainea  feelings 
of  personal  hostility  apunst  Car- 
acaola  The  queen,  wnting  to  her 
a  few  days  after  the  execution,  says : 
"I  have  seen  also  the  sad  and 
merited  end  of  the  unfortunate  and 
mad-brained  Caracciolo.  /  am  «n- 
sibU  how  much  your  excdlent  heart 
must  have  suffered,^  11  These  are  not 
the  expressions  of  hatred,  malignity, 
or  exultation.  Nor  are  we  aware 
of  one  particle  of  evidence  to  show 
that  Lady  Hamilton  ever  used  her 
influence  except  on  the  side  of 
humanity  and  mercy. 


*  Brinton's  Naval  HUtory,  i  483.  t  Nelmm  Despatches,  iii.  498. 

::  Nelmm  Despatches,  vL  522.  g  Southet,  p.  201.  H  July  2, 1799. 
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We  may  therefore  leave  the  malig- 
nant slanders  of  Captain  Brenton  to 
the  contempt  whicn  they  deserve. 
The  vapid  moralities  and  turgid 
periods  with  which  Lord  Brougham 
winds  up  his  sketch  of  Nelson  are 
unworthy  of  him.  Lord  Holland, 
whose  own  moral  sense  was  so 
singularly  constituted  that  he  con- 
sidered adultery  committed  by  a 
queen  ^^  neither  scandalous  nor  de- 
grading!*^ has  the  following  passage 
u|>on  uie  coldness  with  which  it  is 
said  Nelson  was  received  at  court : — 

"  His  amour  with  Lady  Hamilton,  if 
amour  it  wot,  shocked  the  king's  moral- 
ity ;  and  though  the  ptrfdies  and  mur- 
den  to  which  it  led  were  perpetrated  in 
the  cause  of  royalty,  they  [i.  e.  the  per- 
idiet  and  murder$!]  "could  not  wash 
away  the  original  sin  of  indecorum  in  the 
eye  of  his  majesty.**  + 

Sheridan's  fancy  never  soared  so  high 
as  thi&  He  would  not  have  daiid 
to  put  such  a  sentence  into  the  mouth 
even  of  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite.  The 
"  original  sin  "  of  indecorufn  washed 
away  by  the  baptism  of  '^  perfidy  and 
muraer !  **  These  are  daring  meta- 
j)hors  indeed !  But  we  need  not  waste 
time  upon  this  unscrupulous  and  con- 
temptible scandalmonger.  The  bril- 
liant coterie  of  Holland  House  is 
among  the  things  of  the  past ;  and 
its  owner  will  take  his  rank  with  pos- 
terity, not  as  the  polished  and  agree- 
able host,  flattering  and  flattered, 
but  as  the  author  of  three  or  four 
of  the  silliest  and  most  malignant 
little  volumes  in  the  language. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  speak  of 
Lady  Hamilton  asan  ** artful**  woman. 
We  can  find  nothing  to  justify  the 
epithet.  On  the  contrary,  we  be- 
beve  that  she  owed  much  of  the  in- 
fluence she  acquired  over  the  minds 
of  such  men  as  Nelson,  St  Vincent, 
Troubridge,  and  Ball,  to  the  very  op- 
posite qualities.  It  was  her  generous 
and  impulsive  nature  that  charmed 
them,  fully  as  much  as  her  beauty  or 
her  talent& 

The  nature  of  her  intimacy  with 
Nelson  will  probably  remain  for  ever 
an  enigma.    The  more  closely  the 
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evidence  is  examined,  the  more  per- 
plexing does  the  inquirv  become. 
Confident  assertion  in  this,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  those  who  know  least 
of  the  subject 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  prooi 
of  this  difficult^  than  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  fact,  that  the  two 
latest  biographers  of  Nelson,  both  of 
whom  have  devoted  infinite  labour 
to  the  inquiry,  have  arrived  at  dia- 
metrically opposite  conclusions.  Dr 
Pettigrew  is  convinced  that  Horatia 
was  the  daughter  of  Lady  Hamilton,:^ 
and  Sir  Harris  Nicholas  is  ^^Uj 
convinced  that  she  was  not.$  Those 
who  were  most  likely  to  be  well  in- 
formed upon  the  subject,  Lord  St 
Vincent,  Hardy,  Dr  Scott,  his  con- 
fidential friend  and  profound  adviser 
Mr  Hacdewood,  and  we  may  add  the 
several  members  of  Ms  own  family, 
seem  to  have  considered  Nelsons 
attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton  purely 
Platonic.  The  evidence  in  support 
of  this  view  of  the  case  is  collected 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Nelson 
Despatches,  p.  369  to  396.  We  con- 
fess that,  notwithstanding  this  for- 
midable mass  of  evidence,  and  the 
highly  respectable  opinions  by  which 
it  IS  supported,  we  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled reluctantly  to  express  our  own 
opinion  that  Horatia  was  the  daugh- 
ter not  only  of  Nelson,  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  little  or  no  doubt,  but 
of  Lady  Hamilton  alsa  It  is  not  a 
little  smgular  that  in  this  case  it  is 
the  maternity  of  the  child  that  is 
disputed,  whilst  the  paternity  seems 
to  be  admitted  on  all  hands. 

We  would  willingly  pass  over  this 
portion  of  the  nistory,  avoiding 
equally,  on  the  one  hand,  the  error  of 
palliating  a  departure  from  the  strict 
rules  of  morality ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  assumption  of  a  rigid  censor- 
ship. 

The  gentle  phUosophy  of  Burns 
teaches  us  the  truest  charity. 

"  Who  made  the  heart,  His  He  alone 
Decidedly  can  try  us ; 
He  knows  each  chord— its  rarious  tone ; 
Each  spring— its  Yarious  bias. 


•  Lord  Hollai«d*s  Foreign  Reminiteentes, 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  voL  ii  p.  80;  Rose's  JWory,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 
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'*  Then  at  Um  baUnoe'let^i  be  muU, 
We  never  can  adjust  it. 
What'i  done,  we  partly  may  compute. 
But  never  wkaCs  retut^.** 

We  must  pass  on  to  the  fatal  and 
glorious  day  when  Nelaon.  with  the 
strange  presentiment  whicn  dictated 
his  farewell  to  Captain  Blackwood, 
retired  from  the  aeck  of  the  Vic- 
tory to  commune  in  silence  with  his 
own  heart  Not  alone,  for  One, 
whose  "  good  and  faithful  servant  * 
he  had  been,  was  with  him.  To  Him 
he  poured  out  his  heart,  and  the 
prayer  of  the  hero  was  answered. 

**  May  the  great  Ood  whom  I  worship 
rrant  to  my  country,  and  for  the  beno- 
fit  of  Europe  in  general,  a  great  and 
gloriooa  victory ;  and  may  no  miacon- 
duct  in  any  one  tarnish  it;  and  may 
humanity  after  victoxr  be  the  predomin- 
ant feature  in  the  British  fleet.  For 
myself,  individually,  I  commit  my  life  to 
Him  who  made  me,  and  may  His  blees- 
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done  is  not  the  fault  of  Lady  Hamil- 
ton— the  opportunity  might  hare  been 
offered. 

*'  Secondly,  The  Britiah  fleet  under  my 
command  would  never  have  returned  a 
second  time  to  Egypt,  had  not  Lady 
Hamilton's  influence  with  the  Queen  of 
Naples  oaused  letters  to  be  wrote  to  the 
Governor  of  Srraoiise  that  he  was  to 
encourage  the  fleet  being  soppUed  with 
everything,  should  they  put  into  that 
port  in  Sicily.  We  put  into  Syracuse, 
and  received  every  ^supply,  went  to 
Egypt  and  destroyed  the  French  fleet. 
Could  I  have  rewarded  those  services,  I 
would  not  now  call  upon  my  country ; 
but  as  that  has  not  been  in  mv  power, 
I  leave  Emma  Lady  Hamilton,  therefore, 
a  legacy  to  my  King  and  country,  that 
they  will  give  an  ample  provision  to 
maintain  her  rank  in  life. 

**  I  also  leave  to  the  beneficence  of  my 
country  my  adopted  daughter,  Horatia 
Nelson  Thompson ;  and  I  desire  she  will 
use  in  future  the  name  of  Nelson  only. 
These  are  the  only  fiivours  I  ask  of  my 
King  and  country,  at  this  moment  when 


ing  light  upon  my  endeavoura  for  se^-     I  am  going  to  fight  their  battle. 
Ing  my  country  fttithfully.    To  Him  I         **  " 


resign  myself  and  the  joint  cause  which 
is  intrusted  to  me  to  defend. — Amen, 
amen,  amen." 

Fitting  words  for  one  who  felt 
the  dark  shadow  of  death  drawing 
closer  and  closer  to  him.  and  be- 
eominf^  more  and  more  oistinct  in 
the  bnlliant  light  of  victory. 

In  that  memorable  hour  he  wrote 
the  following  codicil  to  his  will — 

**  ViOTOHT,  OcUhtr  ike  21»/, 
1805,  then  in  sight  of  the 
combined  Fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  distant  about 
ten  miley. 

'*  Wliereas,  the  eminent  servioes  of 
Emma  Hamilton,  widow  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  have  bemi  of 
the  very  greatest  service  to  our  King  and 
country,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  without 
receiving  any  reward  from  either  our 
King  or  country : 

*<  First,  That  she  obtained  the  King  of 
Spain's  letter  in  1 796  to  his  brother  the 
King  of  Naples,  acquainting  him  of  his 
intention  to  declare  war  against  England, 
and  from  which  letter  the  Ministry  sent 
out  orders  to  the  then  Sir  John  Jervis  to 
stinke  a  stroke,  if  opportunity  offered, 
either  against  the  arsenals  of  Spain  or 
her  fleets:  that  neither  of  them  was 


May  Ood  bleea  my  King  and  country, 
and  all  those  who  I  loveid  dear.    My 
relatives  it  is  needless  to  mention  ;  they 
will,  of  course,  be  amply  provided  for. 
'*  Nelson  k  Brontb. 

"  Witness— Henry  Blackwood. 
T.  M.  Hardy." 

When  the  victory  was  won,  and 
the  victor  was  dying,  the  last  words 
he  spoke  were — 

"  Remember  that  I  leave  Lady 
Hamilton  and  my  daughter  Horatia 
as  a  legacy  to  my  country.  Never 
forget  Horatia."  He  became  inarti- 
culate. But  the  one  great  abiding 
principle  which  had  dictated  the  sig- 
nal that  flew  from  ship  to  ship  on 
that  morning  was  still  there.  With 
much  effort  he  distinctly  said — 
"  Thank  (Jod.  I  have  done  my 
DUTY."  He  closed  his  eves— once 
more  opened  them-  and  the  mighty 
and  victorious  spirit  was  fled.* 

How  En^lana  has  responded  to 
that  appeal  is  but  too  well  known. 

The  codicil  was  faithfully  delivered 
by  Captain  Blackwood  to  the  Rev. 
William  Nelson,  who,  with  his  wife 
and  family  (one  of  them  a  daughter 
who  had  been  under  her  exclusive 
care  for  six  years),  was  residing  with 
Lady  Hamilton.    He  suppre^ed  it 


•  Ndwn  Detpatckei,  vol.  vii.  p.  261. 
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until  the  day  when  Xl20,000  was 
voted  in  Parliament  to  uphold  the 
name  and  title  of  the  hero,  when, 
dining  at  Lady  Hamilton's  table,  he 
produced  it :  and,  throwing  it  to  ner, 
coarsely  said,  she  might  now  do  with 
it  as  she  pleased.  Lady  Hamilton 
had  it  registered  in  Doctors*  Com- 
mons the  next  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  words  to 
express  the  meanness  of  Nelson's 
brother.  He  fawned,  he  crawled,  he 
grovelled;  no  flattery  was  too  ful- 
some, no  adulation  too  abject,  to  ex- 
press his  devotion  to  Ladv  Hanulton 
so  long  as  she  was  powerful  and  pro- 
sperous.  He  intrusted  his  daughter, 
from  her  earliest  youth,  to  be  her 
habitual  companion.  He  sought  pre- 
ferment in  tne  Church  through  her 
influence.  Writing  to  her  in  1801, 
he  says— 

'^  I  am  told  there  are  two  or  three  very 
old  lives,  prebends  of  CaDterbury,  in  the 
Minister's  gift— near  six  hundred  pounds 
a-year,  and  good  houses. 

"  The  deans  of  Hereford,  Exeter,  Lich- 
field and  Coventry,  York  and  Winchester, 
are  old  men.** 

But  soon  afterwards  his  ambition 
rose  above  prebendal  stalls  and  dean- 
eries.   In  the  same  year  he  writes — 

"  Now  we  have  secured  the  peerage, 
we  have  only  one  thing  to  ask,  and  that 
is,  my  promotion  in  the  Church,  hand- 
somely and  honourably,  such  as  becomes 
Lord  Kelson's  brother  and  heir-apparent 
to  the  title.  No  put-off  with  tnuul  htg^ 
garly  ttalU,  Mr  Addington  must  be  kept 
steady  to  that  point.  I  am  sure  Nelson 
is  doing  everything  for  him.  But  a  word 
is  enough  for  your  good  sensible  heart." 

No  sooner  had  he  secured  for  him- 
self the  wealth  and  honours  earned 
by  Nelson,  than  he  was  the  first  to 
betray  and  desert  her. 

An  avenging  Nemesis  awaited  him. 
He  lived  to  old  age,  and  saw  his  only 
son  perish  before  nim. 

'*  ForBanquo*a  iasuehad  he  filed  his  mind.*' 

No  drop  of  the  blood  of  that  de- 
generate brother  flows  in  the  veins 
of  the  present  inheritor  of  Nelson*s 
honours. 

We  altogether  repudiate  the  doc- 
trine that  there  is  to  be  one  rule  of 
morality  for  one  man,  and  a  diflferent 
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rule  for  another.  But  in  forming  a 
judgment  upon  character,  we  must 
take  the  wnole  character  into  ac- 
count A  man  is  not  poor  because 
his  debts  are  large.  His  wealth  is 
determined  not  by  the  amount  of 
items  on  the  debit  side  of  his  ac- 
count, but  by  the  balance  at  the 
end  of  it  When  Mr  Peter  Per- 
kins abandons  his  middle-aged, 
uninteresting,  and  not  very  gm>d- 
tempered  wue  for  society  more  agree- 
able to  his  taste,  he  becomes  rank- 
rupt  in  morality.  He  owed  to  society 
an  observance  of  its  rules,but  society 
owed  nothing  to  hioL  When  some 
dashing  "Lorette"  tenninates  her 
disreputable  career  bv  marrying  a 
foolish  young  man  of  fortune  or  a 
superannuate  millionaire,  the  world 
pities  the  young  simpleton,  or  de- 
spises the  old  one,  and  troubles  it- 
self no  more  about  them.  If  Lady 
Hamilton's  career  had  terminated 
with  her  marriage,  we  should  by  this 
time  only  have  regarded  her  with  the 
same  kind  of  interest  which  induces 
us  to  ask.  as  we  gaze  on  the  canvass 
of  Reynolds,  who  was  Nelly  O'Brien 
or  Emily  Bertie?  But  with  her 
marriage  begins  the  other  side  of  the 
account  What  does  the  world  owe 
to  Lady  Hamilton  f  England  owes 
her  the  victorv  of  the  Nile.  That 
one  item  is  so  large  that  it  leads  one 
to  forget  the  other  acts  which  earned 
her  the  gratitude,  not  of  Nelson 
alone,  but  of  St  Vincent,  Troubridffe, 
and  theother  "  Lionsof  the  Deep"  wno 
shared  his  glory.  The  world  owes  to 
her  that  the  sister  of  Marie  Antoin- 
ette did  not  share  her  horrible  fate- 
that  another  head,  as  fair  as  that 
which  fell  into  the  basket  of  saw- 
dust in  front  of  the  Tuileries  on  the 
16th  of  October  1793,  did  not  roll 
on  the  scaffold  at  Naples  in  1799. 
When  we  come  to  take  the  account, 
as  it  stood  between  the  world  ana 
Lady  Hamilton  when  it  finally 
closed  in  1816,  we  find  it  strangely 
changed  since  1791.  The  balance 
Ifas  turned.  It  is  the  world,  it  is 
humanity  that  is  the  debtor.  It  is 
England  that  is  banknipt,  and  re- 
pudiates her  debt 

We  know  few  characters  of  which 
it  is  so  diflBcult  to  form  a  just  and 
impartial  estimate  as  that  of  Lady 
Hamilton.    Happily  it  is  not  our 
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duty  to  mete  out  reward  or  punish-    and,  soon  after  ber  ^^>,^*?,*^^ 


ment  Few,  if  any,  have  ever  been 
exposed  to  such  oangeis  and  such 
temptations.  The  most  precious  gifts 
of  f^vidence,  bodily  and  mental, 
which  were  lavished  upon  her  in  pro- 
fusion, were  but  so  many  additional 
snares  in  her  path,  "With  all  her 
faults,**  says  one  who  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  extenuate  these  faults, 
"  her  goodness  of  heart  is  undeniable. 
She  was  the  frequent  intercessor  with 
Nelson  for  offending  sailors ;  and  in 
every  vicissitude  of  her  fortune  she 
manifested  the  wannest  afifection  for 
her  mother,  and  showed  the  greatest 
kindness  to  a  host  of  discreditable 
relations."  *  Her  husband,  witii  his 
dying  breath,  bore  witness  that,  dur- 
ing "  the  ten  vears  of  their  happy 
union,  she  had  never,  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  offendea  him.** 

Of  her  virtues,  unhappily,  prudence 
was  not  one.  After  the  death  of 
Nelson,  and  the  disgraceful  disregard 
of  her  claims  by  the  (Government, 
her  affairs  became  greatly  embar- 
rassed. Those  who  owed  wealth 
and  honour  to  Nelson,  and  who  had 
sunned  themselves  in  her  prosper- 
ity, shrunk  away  from  her.  In  her 
distress  she  wrote  a  most  touching 
letter  to  one  who  had  courted  her 
Biniles  in  other  da^s,  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  imploriDg  him  to  buy  the 
little  estate  at  Merton,  which  had 
been  left  to  her  by  Nelson,  and  thus 
to  relieve  her  from  her  most  pressing 
embarrassmenta  The  cold-hearted 
old  profligate  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  request  In  1813,  Emma  Hamil- 
ton was  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the 
King's  Bench.  Deserted  bv  the  great, 
the  noble,  and  the  wealthy,  aban- 
doned by  the  heir  of  his  title  and  the 
recipient  of  his  hard-earned  rewards, 
she,  whom  Nelson  had  left  as  a 
legacy  to  his  country,  might  have 
died  in  a  jail.  From  this  fate  she 
was  saved  b^  one  whose  name  is  not 
to  be  found  m  the  brilliant  circle  who 
surrounded  her  but  a  few  short  years 
before.  Alderman  Joshua  JonathsAi 
Smith  (let  all  honour  be  paid  to  his 
most  plebeian  name)  redeemed  his 
share  of  his  country's  debt,  and  ob- 
tained her  release.  ShefledtoCaUis, 


following  letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Geo.  Rose,  who,  most  honourably 
to  himself,  had  been  unremitting, 
though  unsuccessful,  in  his  attempts 
to  enforce  her  claims  upon  the  Qov- 
emment 

'*  HOTKL  Dbssik,  Calais, 
"Jic/y4, 1813. 

"  We  arrivad  here  safe,  my  dear  sir, 
after  three  days'  sickness  at  sea— as,  for 
precaution,  we  embarked  at  the  Tower. 
Mr  Smith  got  me  the  discharge  from 
Lord  EUenboroogh. 

**  1  then  begged  Mr  Smith  to  withdraw 
his  bail,  for  I  would  have  died  in  prison 
sooner  than  that  good  man  should  have 
suffered  for  me ;  and  I  managed  so  weU 
with  Horatia  alone,  that  I  was  at  Oalats 
before  any  new  writs  could  be  issued  out 
against  me.  I  feel  so  much  better  from 
change  of  climate,  food,  air,  laige  rooms, 
and  liberty,  that  there  is  a  chance  I  may 
liye  to  see  my  dear  Horatia  brought  up. 
I  am  looking  out  for  a  lodging.  I  have 
an  excellent  Frenchwoman,  who  is  good 
at  eveiything ;  for  Horatia  and  myself, 
and  my  old  dame  who  is  coming,  will  be 
my  establishment  Near  me  is  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  who  has  resided  here  for  twenty- 
five  years ;  who  has  a  daynM^hool,  but  not 
for  eating  or  sleeping.  At  eight  in  the 
morning  I  take  Horatia;  fetch  her  at 
one  ;  at  three  we  dine  ;  and  then  in  the 
evening  we  walk.  She  learns  everything : 
piano,  harp,  languages  grammatically. 
She  knows  French  and  Italian  well,  but 
she  will  stiU  improve.  Not  any  girls 
but  those  of  the  first  families  go  there. 
Last  evening  we  walked  two  miles  to  a 
fSte  champStre  pour  Its  hourgwU,  Every- 
body is  pleased  with  Horatia.  The 
Cleneral  and  his  good  old  wife  are  very 
good  tcus ;  but  our  little  world  of  hap- 
piness is  in  ourselves.  If,  my  dear  sir. 
Lord  Sidmouth  would  do  something  for 
dear  Horatia,  so  that  I  can  be  enabled  to 
give  her  an  education,  and  also  for  her 
dresd,  it  would  ease  me,  and  make  me 
very  happy.  Surely  he  owes  this  to 
Nelson.  For  God's  sake  do  tej  for  me, 
for  you  do  not  know  how  limited  I  am. 
I  have  left  eveivthing  to  be  sold  for  the 
creditors,  who  do  not  deserve  anything ; 
for  I  have  been  the  victim  of  artful  mer- 
cenary wretches,  and  my  too  great  libe- 
rality and  open  heart  has  been  the  dupe 
of  villains.  To  you,  sir,  I  trust,  for  my 
dearest  Horatia,  to  exert  yourself  for 
her,  and  that  will  be  an  easy  passport  for 
me.^'t 


•  Nel$(n^  DetpateheM,  vol.  vii  p.  890. 
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This  letter,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
dated  the  4th  of  July  1813.  In 
eighteen  months  more  the  strange 
eventfhl  life  of  Emma  Hamilton  was 
over.  She  died  in  a  house,  now  No. 
Ill  Rue  Fran^ise,  a  street  running 
parallel  with  the  southern  rampart 
of  the  town.  Calunmy  has  been  busy 
even  with  her  deathbed.  It  was 
said  that  imaginary  phantoms  haunt- 
ed her ;  that  Oaracciolo  was  ever  be- 
fore her  eyes ;  that  she  uttered  agon- 
ising screams  of  repentance;*  that 
she  could  not  endure  to  be  in  the 
dark ;  that  she  had  fallen  into  intem- 
perate habits,  and  become  a  papist !  t 

There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in 
any  of  these  assertions,  t  Br  Petti- 
grew,  speaking  from  information 
commumcated  to  him  by  Mrs  Hun- 
ter of  Brighton,  says  :— 

'*  This  excellent  lady  tells  me,  that  at 
the  time  Lady  Hamilton  was  at  Calais, 
she  was  also  there  superintending  the 
education  of  her  son  at  the  academy  of 
Mr  Mills.  She  resided  in  the  '  Grande 
Place/ and  became  acquainted  with  Mons. 
de  Rheims,  the  English  in^rpreter,  who 
persuaded  Mrs  Hunter  to  take  up  her 
residence  with  him  in  his  chftteau,  which 
was  visited  by  many  English.  When 
Lady  Hamilton  fled  to  Calais,  Mons.  de 
Rheims  gave  her  one  of  his  small 
houses  to  live  in.  It  was  very  badly 
furnished.  Mrs  Hunter  was  in  the  habit 
of  ordering  meat  daily  at  a  butcher^s  for 
a  &vourite  little  dog,  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions  was  met  by  Mons.  de 
Rheims,  who  followed  her,  exclaiming, 
*  Ah,  Madame!  ah,  Madame!  I  know 
you  to  be  good  to  the  Englbh  ;  there  is 
a  lady  here  that  would  be  glad  of  the 
worst  bit  of  meat  you  provide  for  your 
dog.*  When  questioned  as  to  who  the 
lady  was,  and  promising  that  she  should 
not  want  for  anything,  he  declined  tell- 
ing, sajing  that  she  was  too  proud  to  see 
any  one ;  besides,  he  had  promised  her 
secresy.  Mrs  Hunter  begged  him  to 
provide  her  with  everything  she  reouired, 
wine,  &a,  as  if  coming  from  himself,  and 
she  would  pay  for  it  This  he  did  for 
some  time,  until  she  became  very  ill, 
when  he  pressed  her  to  see  the  lady  who 
had  been  so  kind  to  her ;  and  upon 
hearing  that  her  benefactress  was  not 
a  person  of  title,  she  consented,  saw  her, 
thanked  her,  and  blessed  her.  A  few  days 
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after  she  ceased  to  live.  This  lady  describes 
her  to  me  as  exceedingly  beautiful  even 
in  death.  She  was  anxious  to  have  her 
interred  according  to  English  custom, 
for  which,  however,  she  was  only  laughed 
at,  and  poor  Emma  was  put  into  a  dc«l 
box  without  any  inscription.  All  that 
this  good  lady  states  she  was  permit- 
ted to  do,  was  to  make  a  kind  of  pall 
out  of  her  black  silk  petticoat,  stitched 
on  a  white  curtain.**  § 

Not  a  Protestant  deigyman  was 
to  be  found  in  Calais,  andthe  solemn 
seryice  for  the  dead  was  read  over 
her  grave  by  an  Irish  half-pay  officer. 
Emma  Hamilton  sleeps  in  wnat  was 
once  the  pleasure-garden  of  a  woman 
almost  equally  famous  for  her  person- 
al charms  and  her  strange  adventures 
—the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Chudleigh, 
better  known  as  Duchess  of  Kings- 
town. It  was  consecrated  and  u^ 
as  a  cemetery  until  1816.  It  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  timber- 
yard,  and  no  trace  remains  of  the 
grave  of  her  whom  Nelson,  with  his 
dying  voice,  bequeathed  to  the  grati- 
tude of  his  country  I 

In  the  office  of  the  Juge  de  Paix 
is  an  inventory  of  the  effects  of 
which  she  died  possessed.  They  are 
estimated  as  of  the  value  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-ei|;ht  francs — 
about  nine  pounds  sterlmg.  Besides 
this  there  were  some  duplicates  for 
articles  of  plate  and  trinkets,  which 
had  been  pawned  at  the  Mont  de 
Pi^t6. 

The  Rev.  Earl  Nelson  came  over 
to  demand  this  property!  but  he 
declined  to  pay  any  expenses  that 
had  been  incurred. ||  These  were  dia- 
charged  bv  Alderman  Smith  and  Mr 
Cadogan,  oy  the  latter  of  whom  Ho- 
ratia  was  taken  to  Nelson's  sister, 
Mrs  Matcham. 

In  the  Records  of  the  Municipality 
of  Calais  is  the  following  entry : — 

"  A.  D.  1815.  Janvier  15.— Dame  Em- 
ma Lyons,  ag^  de  51  ans,  n^  h  Lan- 
cashire  en  Angleterre;  domicilii  k  Calais, 
fiUe  de  Henry  Lyons,  et  de  Marie  Kidd ; 
Veuve  de  William  Hamilton,  est  dec^d^ 
le  15  Janvier,  1815,  k  une  heure  aprte 
midi  au  domicile  du  Sieur  Damy,  Rue 
Franvaise."  f 
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OUR  POSITION  WITH  CBINA« 


It  is  difficult  to  realise  our  pre- 
sent position  with  respect  to  the 
Chinese  Empire.  Like  everything  else 
connected  with  that  land  of  grotesque 
contrarieties,  it  is  a  strange  fact, 
whilst  we  are  trading  with  its  citi- 
zens, paying  export  dues  to  its  cus- 
tomhouses, obligingly  suppressing 
native  piracy,  and  our  Minister  cor- 
responding with  its  mandarins,  with 
all  the  charming  ceremony  and  forms 
that  have,  in  the  old  day,  been  laid 
down  by  Confucius  and  Chutze,  and 
are  the  present  delight  of  our  con- 
sular dignities — that  at  the  same 
time  we,  and  "  nos  chers  alli^**  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  are 
directing,  with  "  slow  and  measured 
footsteps,"  a  huge  military  and  naval 
expedition  against  the  Eimperor  and 
Court 

As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember 1859 — six  long  months  since 
— the  sad  news  of  a  foul  dishonour  to 
our  flag  reached  Great  Britain.  The 
blood  of  four  hundred  slain  and 
wounded,  the  honour  of  a  defeated 
squadron  and  an  insulted  Ambassa- 
dor, called  for  retribution,  and  a  re- 
assertion  of  our  military  presti^, 
yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  wipe 
off  the  sorrow  inflicted  upon  us.  It 
is  true,  vessels  are  now  tossing  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  laden 
with  munitions  of  war,  and  filled 
with  troops — it  is  true  that  the 
Himalaya,  artilleiymen  and  Arm- 
strong's fnuis,  have  been  sent  to 
Alexandna,  and  that  troops  from 
India  are  slowly  finding  their  way 
to  Canton  and  Hong-lfong.  But, 
for  all  this,  no  decided  polipy  has 
been  adopted.  We  are  waiting  to 
see  whether  the  Emperor  of  China 
will  not  give  us  a  loophole  where- 
by to  escape  the  risk  and  trouble  of 
redressing  our  wrongs,  and  reassert- 
ing our  dignity.  Lord  John  is  ex- 
pecting Mr  Bruce*s  despatches,  and 
hopes  to  find  reason  suddenly  dis- 

?layed  in  the  cunuinf:  brain  of  a 
'ekinese  councillor ;  whilst,  no  doubt, 
Mr  Bruce  is  quite  as  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  Lord  John's  policy  upon  the 
question  to  develop  itself,  and  is  evi- 
dently not  going  to  commit  himself 


to  press  hostile  measures  upon  a  Cab- 
inet which  cares  little  for  the  points 
of  national  honour  involved  in  the 
question,  provided  they  do  not  find  in 
tne  Peiho  affair  of  *59  as  great  a  stum- 
bling-block as  the  lorcha  affair  of  '56. 
Lord  John  is  waiting  for  informa- 
tion :  Mr  Bruce  for  instructions.  Ad- 
miral Hope  is  getting  his  squadron 
ready  for  action ;  and  the  whole  avail- 
able resources  of  China  are  being 
durected  to  the  defence  of  the  cap- 
ital and  of  the  adjacent  province. 
Vast  quantities  of  arms  and  pow- 
der have  been  imported  into  Cnina, 
and  one  corresponaent  tells  us  '*  that 
every  Chinaman  who  can  buy  a  rifle 
is  doinff  so**— a  figure  of  speech 
which,  though  doubtless  exaggerated, 
means  much. 

It  was  not  for  neariy  six  weeks 
after  the  news  of  the  repulse  of  Ad- 
miral Hope's  squadron  reached  Eng- 
land, that  naval  reinforcements  wdre 
despatched  to  him;  and  they,  of 
course,  had  a  five  months'  sea-pass- 
age before  them.  It  was  not  until 
Christinas  that  the  French  expedi- 
tion left  the  ports  of  France.  It  has 
only  been  by  the  last  mail  that  we 
have  distinctly  heard  of  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Anglo-Indian  forces  to 
ChiiUL 

What  can. have  occasioned  this 
delay  t  Great  Britain,  ever  ready 
to  cover  the  seas  with  her  fleets, 
surely  did  not  require  all  this  time 
to  support  a  d^eated  squadron  ? 
We  may  hope  that,  had  our  Ad- 
miral been  repulsed  or  defeated  by 
a  Russian  force,  instead  of  Chinese 
forts,  on  the  24th  June  1859,  we 
should  not  have  had  to  look  in  vain, 
as  we  did  in  the  last  Indian  nuuK 
for  the  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of 
a  single  naval  support  Oh,  no !  It 
is  evidently  a  feigned  appearance  of 
want  of  energy  and  readiness ;  and 
woe  betide  France  or  Russia  if  they 
estimate  our  preparation  by  the  late 
display.  Unreasonable  people  might 
say  that,  with  the  steam-navies  of 
England  afloat  in  the  East,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  idle  in  our 
home  ports,  t<^ther  with  the  use  of 
electric  telegraphs,  which  have  for  ten 
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months  connected  Aden  with  Down- 
ing Street^  a  better  display  of  enerrr 
and  combination  might  have  been  ef- 
fected ;— one  which  would  haveshown 
Europe,  where  every  nation  is  closely 
watchine  us,  and  marking  how  we 
are  likely  to  come  out  of  the  great 
6ght  hereafter  to  be  fought  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  world— that  England's 
nav^  can  be  concentrated  with  greater 
rapidity  than  ever,  and  protect  with 
overpowering  force  any  point  at  which 
her  mterests  or  her  honour  may  be 
threatened.  The  unreasonable  ones 
might  say  it  was  a  good  opportunity 
lost  of  showing  what  could  be  done, 
and  that  at  little  cost 

But  let  us  tell  these  unreasonable 
people,  that,  apart  from  some  deep 
stratc^cal  reasons,  which,  if  divulgea, 
wouldprobably  be  unappreciated,  or 
be  incomprehensible  to  ordinary  mor- 
tals, there  is  a  wind  which  blows  in 
the  East  called  a  monsoon  I — it  is  a 
terrible  wind^  one  of  exceeding  force 
—one  to  which  all  seamanship,  stra- 
tegy, and  naval  combination  must 
give  way.  Bom  ashore,  as  we  lands- 
men are,  it  is  evidently  impossible 
for  us  to  comprehend  this  great  wind. 
This  monsoon  has  prevented  ener^ 
and  decision  beins  displayed ;  this 
monsoon  it  is  which  causes  us  now  to 
send  our  poor  soldiers  in  feailin^-ship 
to  China  at  the  hottest  instead  of  tne 
coolest  season  of  the  year.  It  is  in- 
deed a  wondrous  wind;  we  have 
evident] V  nothing  like  it  in  Europe, 
and  GkKi  defend  us  from  it. 

On  inquiring  about  it  at  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Steam  Company's 
office,  the  officials  smiled  mysterious- 
ly, excused  themselves  from  talking 
too  much  of  the  northeast  monsoon, 
as  they  had  a  very  handsome  Qovem- 
ment  subsidv  for  carrjring  the  mails, 
and  too  much  eommunicativeness  up- 
on their  part  might  be  objected  to  : 
but  this  they  allowed,  that  two  small 
P.  and  O.  steamers,  of  no  ^at 
power,  and  remarkably  aged,  did  do 
battle  with  this  monsoon  twice  a- 
month  during  the  whole  Chinese  win- 
ter, and  seldom  if  ever  fiuled  to  make 
head  against  it.  We  must  acknow- 
ledge that  we  were  only  the  more 
puzzled  ;  and  that  a  monsoon  is,  in 
our  opinion,  a  terrible  bogie,  rank- 
ing with  the  mysterious  "Tom-tom" 


of  which  Charles  Dickens  tells  us  in 
his  inimitable  sketch  of  Major  Helves. 
That  distinguished  individual  re- 
lated  to  the  passengers  in  a  Qraves^ 
end  boat  all  the  wonders  of  the  East, 
and  of  his  terrible  conflicts  with 
tigers,  and  other  noxious  creatures, 
until  having  worked  them  into  a  state 
of  mystification,  he  described  as  a 
climax,  after  a  severe  fray  with  a 

Serfect  "  Shitan  "  of  a  tiger,  how  his 
ear  friend,  the  Rajah  Rum-chow-dar, 
suddenly  grasped  him  by  the  arm 
and  beat  a  retreat,  muttering,  "  By 
the  Shastre,  Helves,  my  boy  !  there 
is  a  Tom-tom!"  "A  Tom-tom!"  ex- 
claimed the  breathless  audience.  **  A 
Tom-tom  !"  replied  the  Major^in  still 
more  solemn  tones ;  and  leaving  the 
curious  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  Tom-tom  of  a  wind,  we 
say  with  the  Admiralty,  '*  Sirs,  there 
is  a  monsoon ! "  We  wonder  much, 
yet  opine  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  our  seamen  will  laugh  at 
monsoons;  and  that  it  will  take  a 
great  deal  more  than  that  fierce  wind 
to  prevent  us  hereafter  retrieving  a 
defeat  in  something  less  than  a 
twelvemonth,  in  a  part  of  the  world 
which  the  date  of  letters  from  Shang- 
hai tells  us  is  only  six  weeks  distant 
from  London. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
delay  has  been  injurious  to  public 
interests.  We  should  therefore  de- 
sire to  know  whence  that  delay  has 
arisen,  except  for  the  causes  we  have 
playfully  alluded  to.  We  can  per- 
fectly understand  that  troops  could 
not  be  spared  from  India  until  the 
campaign  in  the  Terrai  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  But  what  prevented 
half-a-dozen  regiments  bemg  sent, 
tnd  Alexandria  and  Suez,  from  the 
Mediterranean  ?  and  wli\^  could  not 
the  steam- fleet  of  the  Indian  navy 
have  carried  them  to  China  ?  It  is 
8t il  I  puzzling  to  appreciate  the  ra  oti  ves 
which  have  influenced  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  who,  after  all,  is  the  prime 
mover,  and  might  be  supposed  to  care 
less  about  monsoons  than  those  who 
only  associate  monsoona  with  long 
cruises  in  sailing-ships. 

It  is  nattiral  to  suppose  that  he 
(Lord  John  Russdl)  believes  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  to  have  been  one 
likely  to  redound  to  the  interests, 
commercial  if  not  politicaL  of  Great 
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Britain,  and  tbat  he  desires  to  see  it 
ratified.  He  knew,  six  months  ago, 
that  his  subordinate,  Mr  Bruce,  in 
attempting  to  obtain  that  ratifica- 
tion, had  l^en  violently  and  insolently 
received,  and  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
emment  did  then,  and  have  since, 
repudiated  every  one  of  the  conces- 
sions in  the  Treaty  which  rendered 
it  of  the  slightest  value  to  us.  He 
has  subsequently  approved  of  the  pro- 
ceeding's of  Mr  Bruce,  and  in  com- 
mon with  his  Queen,  and  the  heads 
and  representatives  of  this  great 
country,  lauded  the  noble  self-sacri- 
fice and  heroic  devotion  of  the  small 
band  of  seamen  who  essayed,  in  June 
1859,  to  punish  the  perfidious  Court 
of  Pekin.  Yet  up  to  to-day,  March 
10,  1860,  he,  Lorn  Johr.  Russell,  is 
not  prepared  to  state  what  course 
the  Government  intend  to  take  with 
respect  to  China ;  and  he  has  not  as 
yet  boldly  announced  his  intention  of 
punishing  the  Government  of  China 
tor  their  broken  treatjr-engagements 
or  their  treachery,  and  even  leaves  it 
an  open  question  whether  the  shame 
inflicted  upon  the  navy  of  England 
is,  or  is  not  to  be  wiped  off. 

But  for  the  oracle  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  British  public  would  still  be  en- 


[April, 

iiguring  ourselves.  Let  all  this  be 
granted.  But  what  has  been  gained, 
we  ask^  by  our  dilatory  procc^ngs, 
ezceptmg  that  the  Court  of  Pekin 
has  entirely  misunderstood  our  delay, 
and  that  time  has  been  given  it 
to  be  better  able  to  resist  us  in  en- 
forcing our  treaty -rights?  Lord 
Elgin,  we  are  told,  is  now  going  to 
be  sent  to  China.  We  know  that  his 
Lordship  offered  his  services  as  &r 
back  as  last  October— why  was  he 
not  then  sent?  His  appearance 
there,  accompanied  by  such  a  force 
as  should  have  been  in  China  by 
Christmas  Day,  would  have  had  a 
great  moral  effect  upon  the  Court 
of  Pekin.  His  name  is  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  Chinamen  with 
defeat  of  their  forts  and  armies, 
and  the  submission  of  their  Ihnperor 
—his  sudden  return  there  with  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war  would  have 
alarmed,  and  probably  paralysed,  the 
war-party  in  the  councUs  of  the  Em- 
peror. No :  instead  of  this  straight- 
forward line,  the  only  one  consistent 
with  our  dignity  when  dealing  with 
Easterns,  we  have  allowed  a  mer- 
cantile class-interest  to  paralyse  the 
strong  arm  of  England^  and  to  mul- 
tiply the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 


tirelyinthedarkastotheintentionsof    path  of  the  future  diplomatist  and 
our  Foreign  Secretary.  Napoleon  the    executive. 


Third  has.  however,  spoken,  and  we 
know  Lord  Piolmerston  s  Ministry  too 
well  not  to  feel  sure  that  where  the 
Frenchman  I^s  tbev  will  follow. 

Lord  John,  in  February,  assures 
the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
waiting  for  one  more  despatch  from 
Mr  Bruce,  and  has  subsequently  in- 
formed us  that  that  one  desimtch 
did  not  contain  the  information  he 
wanted.  Within  the  last  few  days 
Lord  John  has  faintly  sketched 
out  his  milk-and-water  policy.  It 
amounts  to  this :  that  if  the  Em- 
peror of  China  will  apologise  for  the 
sbuighter  of  four  hundr^  English- 
mem  he  will  be  content  with  a  nmpU 
ratification;— no  indemnity  for  the 
psst,  no  guarantees  for  the  futiueu 
are  to  be  asked. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  informed 
that  war  with  China  is  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Ezchequefs  war,  one  involving 
great  risks  to  the  revenue  of  Britain, 
and  one  in  which  we  must  be  careful, 
ia  punishing  the  enemy,  not  to  be 


Lord  John  Russell,  and  we  may  say 
the  statesmen  of  England,  have  only 
had  to  choose  between  Imperial  an^ 
class  interests— it  is  strange  that  they 
should  have  found  it  necessary  to  lie 
«>  long  in  deciding  which  part  to 
take.  Any  one  who  will  wade 
through  the  files  of  the  English 
journals  published  in  China  subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  will  be 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  first 
hostility  our  Ambassadorexperienced, 
m  return  for  having  opened  up  the 
Empire  of  China  to  the  merchants, 
missionaries,  and  travellers  of  the 
world,  emanated  from  oar  communi- 
ties resident  at  the  five  ports. 
_  They  were  quite  as  obstructive  to 
Lord  Elgin  in  1867-58  as  the  mer- 
chants of  1842-43  were  to  Sir  Heniy 
Pottinger.  Their  policy  was  not  the 
policy  of  England.  Theur  profits  were 
enormous,  they  could  hardly  be  in- 
CTeased,  and  it  was  easy  to  surmise 
that  they  might  be  lessened  by  any 
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great  or  Btartliog  changes.  Over 
every  dinner-table,  in  every  place  of 
resort,  the  acts  of  the  Ambassador 
were  canvassed,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Chinese  servants,  who  a^ain  sold 
the  opinions  expressed  by  their  mas- 
ters to  the  officials  of  the  Chinese 
€k)vemment  In  this  way,  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  long  before  Lord  Elgin 
left  China,  the  Court  of  Pekin  l^d 
fully  learnt  how  nearly  a  counter 
polipy,  which  was  that  of  the  Hong- 
Kong  mercantile  community,  had 
foiled  Lord  Elgin  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  negotiations  of  Tientsin,  and 
that,  had  that  interested  policy  suc- 
ceeded, the  Emperor  Hienrang  would 
have  been  saved  the  concession  of  all 
that  was  new  in  the  Treaty. 

The  fact  that  Lord  Elgin  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  wrong  by  Sir 
John  Bowring  and  Admiral  Seymour 
in  having  gone  at  all  to  the  north, 
was  wefl  known  in  the  yamuns  of 
Hwashana  and  Eweiliang.  Once 
aware  of  all  this^  it  would  have  been 
veiy  unlike  the  Chinese  Qovemment 
had  they  not  made  one  more  effort  to 
shake  themselves  dear  of  the  conces- 
sions they  had  lately  made.  The  war- 
party  was  allowed  to  act  upon  their 
own  responsibilitv,  and  it  possible 
subvert  the  new  Treaty.  They  have 
done  so,  and  at  this  moment  the  old 
Treaty  of  Nankin,  not  that  of  Tientsin, 
is  the  basis  upon  which  we  are  trad- 
ing with  China.  Such  were  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Hong-Kong  counter 
policy. 

It  was  not  until  this  "blow-up** 
of  the  Treaty  was  brought  about  m 
China,  that  the  policy  of  the  local 
traders  was  likely  to  have  much 
weight  in  England.  Since  then, 
however,  we  have  met  with  it  in 
many  quartern  under  all  shapes  and 
guises.  The  English  merchants  en- 
gaged in  the  Chinese  trade  are  not 
perhaps  very  numerous,  but  they  are 
extremely  wealthy,  and  possess,  for 
their  numbers,  great  interest  Firms 
that  can  allow  members  to  retire  on 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  the  course  of  every  few 
years,  are  by  no  means  despicable 
either  in  family  connection,  social 

S)8ition,  or  territorials  •    - 

ritain ;  and  the  f 
making 


vested  interests,  must  not  be  under- 
valued. Thev  Deg  us  to  let  things 
be.  Provided  we  correct  a  few  of  the 
most  glaring  defects  in  the  old  tariff, 
they  would  be  well  content  to  see  the 
streams  of  commerce  flow  as  they  do 
at  present  They  want  us  to  accept 
as  inevitable  a  chronic  state  of 
petty  hostility  between  consuls  and 
mandarine  a  triennial  war,  periodic 
captures  or  Canton,  bumingB  of  Brit- 
ish mercantile  dwellings^  and  exao* 
tion  of  large  indemnifications.  They 
allow,  it  maybe,  an  inconvenience  to 
the  Exchequer,  an  injustice  and  hard- 
ship to  the  tax-payer  at  home.  But 
is  not  that  better,  their  wisdom  tells 
them,  than  an  extension  of  British 
relations  with  China,  which  shall 
stop  all  smuggling  f  —  is  not  that 
better  than  an  immense  influx  ot 
fresh  merchants  and  fresh  capital, 
with  increased  competition,  lower 
prices,  and  lower  profits?  It  is 
true  that  the  imports  of  England 
into  China  are  as  nothing,  compared 
to  the  exports,  and  the  balance  of 
trade  agamst  us  at  Shanghai  alone 
last  year  was  more  than  five  millions 
in  hard  silver ;  but  what  care  they  ? 
Their  profits  consist  in  the  export  of 
tea  and  silk ;  and  the  more  limited 
the  area  from  which  tea  and  silk  are 
drawn,  the  more  scarce  the  article 
maybe  made  to  appear,  and  the  higher 
the  price  that  can  be  exacted.  Never 
did  monopoly  establish  herself  more 
firmly  under  the  guise  of  free-trade, 
than  she  has  done  in  the  trade  of 
the  five  ports  of  China— never  were 
specious  amunents  more  plentiful 
on  behalf  ofa  close  corporation,  than 
will  be  and  have  been  advanced  by 
those  directly  interested  in  the  pre- 
sent trade  of  China.  It  is,  we  much 
fear,  their  arguments  and  their  in* 
fluence  which  have  aUnned  the  For- 
eign Secretary  of  Great  Britain,  and 
tMeaten  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturer  and  consumer  at 
home  to  the  vested  rights  of  the  ex- 

Sorters  from  China.  We  do  not  be- 
eve  that  they  will,  in  the  long-run. 
succeed  in  their  policy.  The  sound 
good-sense  of  this  country  will  out- 
ride eventually  all  their  jog-along 
theories.  But  what  we  desire  to  see 
now,  when  we  have  a  good  oppor- 
and  ri^ht  is  on  our  Mb  ^i 
*""  policy  to  be  p' 
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China  be  worthy,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  dignity  and  honour  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  interests  and 
pockets  of  the  heavily  taxed  millions 
at  home  be  consulted,  instead  of  that 
of  a  hundred  commercial  magnates, 
who  retail  us  tea  and  silk  at  cent  per 
cent  profits. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  endeavour 
to  show  what  must  be  the  effect  of 
a  general  opening  up  of  the  trade  of 
China,  and  of  our  right  of  access  to 
all  its  many  provinces ;  and  then  we 
think  we  can  prove  that,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  pressure  to  the  Gk)vemment, 
we  may  so  manage  that  none  of  the 
present  trade  of  China  shall  be  af- 
fected, and  that  the  countrjr  whence 
we  now  draw  our  teas  and  silks  shall 
be  left  unscathed  by  our  fleets  and 
armies. 

Let  our  reader  spread  before  him 
a  map  of  China,  and.  the  better  to 
appreciate  its  size  and  area,  he  must 
temember  that  it  is  about  equal  to 
Europe,  supposing  the  latter  was  a 
square,  without  including  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  But  bear  in  mind  that 
China  is  blessed  with  a  far  richer  soil, 
abounding  in  products  which  Europe 
has  to  send  for  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe ;  and  that  if  between  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic, 
between  the  Frozen  Ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean,  we  can  muster  three 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants, 
China  can  boast  of  four  hundred  mil- 
lions, living  under  one  form  of  govern- 
ment, one  written  language,  and  one 
code  of  laws.  This  vast  country, 
this  heaving  mass  of  living  creaturea, 
is  placed  at  the  most  remote  point  of 
the  globe  with  respect  to  Europe ; 
it  wants  nothing  from  us,  though 
we  require  much  from  it  There  is 
not  a  province  in  China  which  does 
not  produce  some  article  of  actual 
necessity  or  luxury  for  Europe,  and 
at  the  same  time,  out  of  the  eighteen 
provinces  which  China  is  mvided 
into,  there  are  as  vet  only  four,*  situ- 
ated on  the  south-east  seaboard,  to 
which  Europeans  have  obtained  ac- 
cess, and  even  their  resources  aro 
but  very  partially  known.  Access  to 
these  four  provinces  only  dates  back 
to  1842  ;  and  prior  to  tliat.  from  the 
year  1549  (for  three  centuries,  in 


short),  all  the  trade  of  Europe  with 
the  great  &npire  of  China  was  re- 
stricted to  the  single  port  and  pro- 
vince of  Canton.  We  have  but  to 
turn  back  to  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates, the  pamphlets  and  writings, 
of  1830-1840,  to  be  able  to  point  out, 
almost  word  for  word,  the  very  same 
arguments  affainst  the  extension  ox 
trade  beyond  Canton,  and  of  the 
danger  of  touching  a  commerce  so 
lucrative  to  the  merchant  and  bene- 
ficiid  to  the  Exchequer,  as  are  at  ^ 
present  being  used  to  frighten  us 
from  any  further  progress  in  a  direc- 
tion which  experience  tells  us  is  the 
ri^tone. 

Since  we  have  traded  with  four,  in- 
stead of  one  province  in  China,  the 
tear-trade  of  britain  has  more  than 
tripled,  and  nearly  all  that  tea  comes 
from  a  limited  area,  which  may  be 
best  defined  by  drawing  a  line  vorth- 
ward  from  Canton,  and  westward 
from  Shanghai^  until  they  meet  The 
portion  of  Chma  enclosed  by  those 
two  lines  represents  the  r^on  from 
which  we  procure  nearly  all  our  teas. 
But  do  not  suppose  that  the  Chin- 
ese of  all  the  rest  of  China  are  de- 
pendent upon  this  same  district 
for  tea :  no,  nearly  all  China  pro- 
duces Quite  as  good  tea,  but  the 
price  of  carriage,  and  the  distance 
nrom  the  five  open  ports,  place  the 
purchase  of  those  teas  out  of  our 
power.  In  proof  of  this,  we  will 
quote  the  Russian  tea-trade,  which 
may  now  be  called  the  Siberian  trade. 
Russia  proper  having  wisely  decided 
upon  abanaoning  the  overland  route 
for  her  commerce,  and  being  about 
to  enter  as  a  competitor  in  the 
same  markets  as  ourselves.  This 
Siberian  tea-trade  has  increased  bl\ 
per  cent  within  the  last  ten  years. 
The  teas  are  exported  from  the 
remote  north-west  provinces  of  Stz- 
chuen,  Kansbo,  andShansi ;  they  are 
of  the  best  (quality,  for  the  good  de- 
scriptions will  only  pay  for  the  ex- 
pensive land-carriage ;  and  we  know 
that  in  1850  nearly  ten  million 
pounds  of  tea  were  carried  out  of 
China  by  this  route,  and  that  the 
supply  was  simply  limited  to  the 
demand;— had  fifty  times  as  much 
been  required,  it  would  have  been 
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supplied.  In  the  bygone  year,  we 
find  that  Great  Britain  exported 
from  China  nearly  fifty-five  million 
pounds  of  tea,  an  increase  over  the 
year  *58  of  nigh  upon  thirty  million 
pounds ;  and  that  the  United  States, 
m  like  manner,  carried  off  twenty- 
three  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  of 
tea,  or  five  million  pounds  increase. 
Yet  for  all  this  the  myriads  of 
China  have  nowhere  missed  their 
constant  beverage,  whilst  the  poor 
artisan's  home  in  Europe  still  often 
lacks  it,  in  consequence  of  its  great 
price.  The  consumption  of  tea  is 
everywhere  increasin^^ ;  its  imports 
into  Europe  and  Amenca  are  steadily 
multiplying ;  the  price  of  the  article 
apart  from  taxes  is  still  excessive. 
The  very  tea  that  the  wife  of  the  poor 
English  labourer  pays  2s.  lOd.  or  3s. 
a-pound  for — and  even  at  that  price 
it  is  adulterated  with  every  abomina- 
tion under  heaven— sells  on  the  spot 
where  it  is  produced  at  80  cash  per 
catty,  or  in  rough  terms,  3d.  a-pound 
EnglisL*  Who  is  it  that  takes  the 
remaining  28.  6d.  for  delivering  a 
pound  of  tea  at  our  doors  ?  Is  it  the 
mandarin,  the  merchant,  or  Mr  Glad- 
stone )— it  matters  little.  One  thing 
is  very  certain,  that  the  half-crown 
does  not  go  into  the  hands  of  the  poor 
Chinese  tea-producer,  and  that  it 
comes  out  of  the  hard-earned  wages  of 
the  English  labourer,  or  starving  half- 
pay  officer.  The  Times,  through  its 
correspondent,  Mr  Wingrove  (S)oke, 
let  us,  two  years  since,  into  some  of 
the  secrets  of  the  tea  trade ;  we  com- 
mend his  information,  since  repub- 
lished in  the  form  of  a  book,  to  the 
consideration  of  our  apparentljr  puz- 
zled Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as 
well  as  to  Mr  Gladstone.  We  are 
there  shown,  in  the  twenty-third 
chapter,  how  wonderfully  skilful  the 
Chinese  authorities  have  been  in  ab- 
stracting revenue  from  teas,  directly 
they  found  them  passing  from  hand 
to  hand  as  an  article  of  foreign  com- 
merce. We  are  told  that  in  the  be- 
ginning, nay,  until  very  lately,  the 
only  tax  upon  tea  was  in  the  form  of 
a  small  impost — levied  as  a  land-tax 
at  so  much  per  roocUjM^by  the 


tea-grower ;  and  that  if  it  passed  to 
Shanghai  through  the  provincial  cap- 
ital Hang-chow-foo,  a  registry  tax 
of  3  cents  per  133  lb.  was  exacted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  local  govern- 
ment ;  but  that  at  this  hour  that  tax 
has  been  increased  to  3d.  per  pound. 
— ^thus  at  once  doubling  the  original 
cost  of  the  tea  besides  which,  everv 
district  between  the  point  of  growth 
and  port  of  export  takes  an  ad- 
ditional ^^ squeeze^  out  of  us,  until 
nearly  6d.  per  pound  is  paid  in  dues 
upon  tea  originally  worth  only  3d. 
per  pound. 

ISTow  it  is  evident  from  this,  that 
to  have  cheap  tea  we  must  buy  our 
teas  upon  the  tea-farms,  and  pay  one 
fair  tax  instead  of  a  dozen  irrej^lar 
ones.  As  a  proof  of  how  we  gain  by 
proximity  to  the  tea-bearing  districts, 
we  are  informed  that  every  chest 
of  tea  embarked  at  Foo-chow-foo 
escapes  with  exactly  13  shillings  per 
chest  less  transit -tax  than  those 
passing  to  Shanghai ;  and  Mr  Cooke 
very  justly  estimates  that,  if  we 
could  (as  we  shall  do  by  the  Treaty 
of  1858)  ascend  the  Yang-tse-Eeang, 
and  at  Hankow,  or  on  the  shores  of 
the  Poyang  and  Tun-ting  lakes,  em- 
bark our  own  purchases  of  the  Hou- 
pak  teas,  we  should  save  exactly 
60  shillings  of  transit-duty  upon 
every  133  lb.  of  the  leaf.  The  Treaty 
of  Tientsin,  in  Articles  9, 10,  and  28, 
exactly  meets  our  wants  in  this 
respect.  We  are  thereby  granted 
"  the  right  to  travel  for  pleasure  or 
purposes  of  trade  to  all  parts  of  the 
interior  of  China,"  and  "  no  opposi- 
tion shall  be  <^ered  to  the  traveller 
or  merchant  in  the  hiring  of  persons 
or  vessels  for  the  carriage  of  their 
baggage  or  merchandise.**  ''  British 
merchant-ships  shall  have  authority 
to  trade  upon  the  Yang-tse ;  '*  and 
*'  it  shall  be  at  the  option  of  any 
British  subject,  desiring  to  tx)n- 
vey  produce  purchased  inland  to  a 
port,  or  to  convey  imports  from  a 
port  to  an  inland  market,  to  clear  his 
goods  of  all  transit-duties  by  pay- 
ment of  a  single  charge,"  and  "the 
amount  of  this  charge  shall  be  calcu- 
lated as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 


^  a  dollar,  and  the  catty  at  a  pound  and  a 
of  tea  is  Mr  Jtetene's  valuable 
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rate  of  2f  per  cent  ad  valorem  /" 
There  is  onlj  one  flaw  in  these  im- 
portant Articles,  namely,  that  the 
clause  (10)  with  respect  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Yang-tse  for  our  shipping, 
is  made  contiD|2:ent  upon  the  sup- 
pression of  rebellion  in  China !  This 
defect  Lord  Elgin  should  be  directed 
to  remedy  at  once ;  and  we  shall 
then,  as  neutrals,  pass  and  repass  the 
rebel  posts  without  let  or  hindrance 
to  the  military  proceedings  of  Tae- 
pin^s  or  Imperialists. 

Can  any  sane  person  suppose  that 
we,  the  consumers  at  home,  have  not  a 
large  and  direct  interest  in  this  pro- 
mi^  condition  of  the  tea  trade,  and 
that  by  it  alone  we  may  hope  to  pay 
less  for  a  beverage  which  has  become 
almost  a  necessary  of  life  in  every 
English  household,  and  a  most  im- 
portant article  of  national  consump- 
tion )— for  it  represents  in  money  the 
gross  amount  of  six  millions  sterling, 
even  if  there  was  not  a  pound  of  tea 
consumed  at  more  than  3  shilling 
a-pound.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  natural  that  the  wholesale 
importers  of  tea  into  this  country 
must  have  eveiy  reason  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  their  present 
profit,  and,  if  appealed  to  for  infor- 
mation, that  they  very  naturally  say, 
**  Pray,  let  well  alone ;"  and  that  is 
exactly  what  they  are  now  doin^. 

We  seek  in  vain,  except  from  those 
who  are  not  China  merchants,  for  any 
information  relative  to  the  price  of  tea 
in  the  place  of  growth,  to  tne  charges 
which  must  justly  be  incurred  in 
conveying  it  to  England,  or  for  any 
proposition  for  the  reduction  in  price 
of  this  important  staple.  A  book* 
has  appeared  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  written  by  a  gentleman  who 
says  he  resided  twelve  years  in  China 
in  a  mercantile  capacity ;  the  matter 
is  very  thin,  very  dil^ointed,  and 
charmmdy  dogmatical.  The  author 
writes  of  everything  but  the  very 
points  he  must  be  most  enlightened 
upon,  that  of  the  price  of  tea  and  silk. 
He  assures  us  that  the  rebels  of  China 
arc  a  channing  set  of  Christian  cut- 
throats; that  Admiral  Seymour's 
strategy  and  policy  were  most  per- 
feet ;  and  the  capture  of  Canton  ef- 
fected upon  a  plan  communicated 


privately  by  the  author !  He  charges 
Sir  John  Bowring  and  English  naval 
officers  with  often  putting  to  death 
shiploads  of  peaceful  Chinese  traders, 
in  their  zeat  for  the  suppression  of 
piracy.  He  shows  aparticular  ab- 
norrence  for  Messrs  Wade  and  Lay, 
of  the  British  Consular  staff,  appar- 
ently for  no  other  reason  than  that 
those  gentlemen  have  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  suppression  of  frauds 
upon  the  Chinese  customs.  He  does 
not  like  Lord  Elgin,  and  thinks  but 
slightingly  of  his  Treaty.  Heholdsout 
no  nope  of  our  obtaining  teas  or  silk  in 
greater  quantities,  and  consequently 
at  cheaper  rates.  He  sees  no  prospect 
of .  our  succeeding  in  beating  the 
Chinese  handloom  weavers,  as  we 
have  done  those  of  Hindostan ;  and, 
in  fact,  his  views  of  Chinese  trade, 
and  of  the  opening  up  of  that  vast 
empire  to  the  action  of  European 
energy,  civilisation,  and  capital,  aro 
thorou^jhly  Confucian.  He  is  a  per- 
fect Chinaman,  and  his  ereed  is  com- 
prised in  two  sentences,  which  we  give 
verbatim.  '*  I  would,"  says  the  resid- 
ent, *' condemn  the  unrestricted  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers^  and  think  that 
good  might  be  done  if  the  navigation 
on  the  coast  was  restricted  also** ! ! ! 
These  are  the  authorities  whom  we 
are  to  receive  as  oracles— these  are 
the  people  who  are  hampering  the 
action  of  the  Foreign  Office  and 
alarming  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

The  reader  must  remember  that, 
in  dealing  with  the  tea  question^  and 
pointing  out  the  advantages  hkely 
to  accrue  to  the  public  from  the 
opening  up  of  China  upon  that 
article  alone,  we  have  merely  se- 
lected it  as  an  example  from  many 
other  Chinese  exxxnU  to  which  the 
argument  is  equally  applicable.  Silk, 
for  instance,  is  plentiful  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  of  China— the 
upper  classes  wear  it  quite  as  much 
in  the  great  province  of  Stz-chuen, 
and  as  generally,  as  they  do  in 
Quanff-tung.  The  holiday  suit  of 
the  shopboy  in  Pechelee  is  of  silk, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  servants  in 
Amoy  or  Shanghai.  And  all  the 
reasonable  hopes  and  expectations  of 
diminished  cost  to  the  home  con- 
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Btimen  in  the  future  supply  of  these 
Chinese  products,  if  the  Elgin  Treaty 
be  faithmlhr  and  fullj  carried  ou^ 
apply  in  a  fourfold  ratio  to  the  ques- 
tion of  our  imports  to  China. 

At  the  present  moment  we  may  be 
said  to  pay  in  silrer  for  nearly  all 
the  products  of  China,  and  for  years 
it  has  been  the  gulf  into  which  all  the 
silver  currency  of  Europe  has  been 
pouring.  To  check  this  drain,  our 
great  object  must  be  to  encourage 
the  import  into  China  of  such  ar- 
ticles of  home  and  colonial  produce 
as  shall  in  some  d^pree  preserre  a 
healthy  balance  of  trade. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  imports 
which  are  in  some  demand  in  China, 
and  which,  if  we  can  deliver  upon 
the  spot  where  they  are  needed,  will, 
we  belieye,  be  required  in  vast  quan- 
tities. 

The  first  is  British  colonial  pro- 
duce, such  as  opium,  rice,  cotton, 
"  Straits  [produce,  and  sunory  East- 
em  luxuries.  The  second  is  British 
hqme  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
wool,  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  wrought,  or 
in  bars  and  pigs. 

With  respect  to  the  first  class  of 
imports,  the  trade  may  be  said  to  be 
steadily  increasing,  and  they  alone 
return  nearly  ten  millions  sterling 
of  the  great  balance  against  us. 
Opium,  however,  figures  by  far  the 
highest  in  that  return  tnide.  The 
second  class  of  imports,  those  from 
Britain,  are  at  a  stand-still,  and  about 
one  ana  a  half  millions  sterling  re- 
present the  annual  amount  of  the 
manufactures  of  this  country  taken 
by  China  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years. 

As  yet  we  have  only  trustworthy 
trade-returns  for  one  port  in  China : 
that  one  port  is  Shanghai,  where, 
thanks  to  the  zeal  and  rectitude  of 
Mr  Lay,  who  so  distinguished  him- 
self in  bringing  about  tne  signature 
of  the  Treaty  ofTientsin,  there  is  now 
established  an  Anglo-Chinese  cus- 
tomhouse, which  insures  the  honest 
payment  to  the  native  authorities  of 
all  lawful  dues.  From  the  custom 
returns  there  published  under  Mr 
Lay's  supervision,  and  Mr  Wingrove 
Cooke's  writings,  as  well  as  the  Par- 
liamentary Blue-books,  we  learn  some 
startling  facts  tcmching  the  exports 
and  imports  of  that  one  port,  and  they 


serve  as  a  clue  to  that  of  Canton,  where 
there  has  been  mvstification,  smug- 
gling, and,  we  much  fear,  great  fraud. 
In  tne  year  1857^  we  find  that  the 
entire  trade  in  foreign  bottoms  carried 
00  in  Shanghai  was  represented  as 
;e26,77^016 :  the  porUon  of  that 
trade  due  to  imports  was  onl^ 
^3,010,600  sterling,  apart  ^m  opi- 
um, and  but  for  that  much-abused 
drug  we  should  have  had  to  pay  nigh 
upon  fourteen  millions  sterling  ror 
the  vast  amount  of  tea  and  dlk 
carried  to  Europe  from  that  seaport 
alone ;  and  as  it  waa.  the  opium  sold 
only  reduced  that  ngure  to  about 
nine  millions  sterling.  Perhaps  1857 
was  an  exceptional  year^d  the  fail- 
ure of  the  silk  crop  in  Europe  occa- 
sioned a  greater  demand  than  may 
again  occur  for  Chinese  silk ;  if  so,  we 
may  point  to  the  trade  returns  of  *6«, 
where  the  import  of  bullion  amount- 
ed to  four  and  a  quarter  millions  ster- 
ling, to  settle  the  balance  of  trade  in 
Shanghai  It  is  thus  that  for  yean 
Europe  has  been  pouring  her  bullion 
into  the  lap  of  China,  in  return  for 
her  much-needed  products.  It  is 
China  that  has  absoited  and  hoarded 
all  the  great  silver  currency  which 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  dis- 
seminated over  the  world.  China 
has  recently  absorbed  nearly  all  the 
French  silver  currencv,  as  fast  as  it 
has  been  issued :  ana  we  are  only 
indebted  to  our  Indian  products  for 
recovering  some  fraction  in  return 
payment  for  our  opium,  rice,  cottons, 
and  sugars. 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  is 
rather  the  business  of  people  at  home, 
than  of  the  tradera  upon  the  spot,  to 
find  some  better  suostitute  for  the 
payment  of  Chinese  products  than 
the  silver  currency  of  Europe.  The 
merchant  in  China  acts  as  the  mere 
broker  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  If  the  consumer  chooses 
to  be  satisfied  with  paying  in  bullion, 
tantmieuxfoxi\i%  broker ;  the  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange  are  one  vast  source 
of  profit,  having  ranged  in  China  from 
4s.  4d.  to  Os.  per  dolhir.  The  con- 
sumer knows  nothing  of  those  mys- 
teries, and  has  as  little  to  do  with  the 
advantages  accruing  as  the  poor  tea- 
grower.  Bullion  is  a  convenient  and 
rapid  form  of  exchange  for  produce, 
it  bean  ^  sweating"  in  so  numy  ways ; 
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and  the  Chinese  trader  prefers  it  to 
goods,  because,  having  brought  his 
teas  down  from  a  far  countiy,  he  can 
carry  back  silver  easierthan  anything 
else ;  and  in  that  land  of  "  squeezes 
he  can  better  conceal  his  profits  from 
the  keen-eyed  mandarin,  when  those 
profits  are  in  a  hard  mass  of  bullion, 
than  if  he  was  retumins;  into  the  in- 
terior escorted  by  coolies  canying 
bales  of  British  manufacture.  Piracy, 
rebellion,  and  robbery  are  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  this  vast  empire, 
and  it  is  that  as  much  as  the  venal- 
ity of  the  authorities  which  checks 
the  circulation  of  our  calicoes  and 
woollens,  our  hardware  and  crockery. 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  the  fashion 
to  say,  "Oh !  the  Chinese  are  a  manu- 
facturing nation,  and  although  the 
power-loom  has  beat  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  it  must  yield  before  Chin- 
ese manual  industry."  We  believe 
this  to  be  simple  nonsense.  The  na- 
tives of  India  were  manufacturers 
of  calico  until  we  entered  the  field 
against  them.  The  squaws  of  North 
America  were  likewise  manufactur- 
esses  until  Yankee  drilb  came  into 
the  market  The  South  Sea  islanders 
made  "  tappa  *'  far  cheaper  than  we 
once'could  afford  to  clothe  them ;  and 
the  Peruvian,  Chilian,  and  Arancan- 
ian  weaved  "  ponchos,"  until  Man- 
chester put  her  shoulder  to  the  work, 
and  beat  the  handloom  out  of  the 
most  remote  valleys  of  the  Andes. 
And  when  was  it  tnat  the  European 
mamifacturer  thus  succeeded  ?  We 
reply,  when  he  was  able  to  complete 
against  native  industry  in  supplying 
native  wants  directly  in  the  native 
market— not  at  some  remote  point 
a  thousand  miles  from  it,  where  his 
article  was  loaded  with  heavy  ex- 
penses incident  to  land-carriage,  or 
exorbitant  and  unjust  taxes— and 
that  is  exactly  the  position  in  China 
that  we  must  strive  to  attain.  To 
sell  our  manufactures,  we  must  de- 
liver them  upon  the  spot  where  they 
are  required— that  is,  in  every  pro- 
vince of  China ;  and  as  I  have  before 
said,  to  have  cheap  Chinese  products 
we  must  buy  them  at  the  places  of 
growth. 
At  present  our  trading  stations  are 


situated  on  the  remote  confines  of  a 
land  as  large  as  Europe,  the  interior 
of  whiclK  TOvond  that  we  know  it  to 
be  very  fertile  and  very  populous,  we 
are  supremely  ignorant  of.  We  are 
required  to  land  woollens  in  the 
tropics  for  the  use  of  a  people  living 
in  a  remote  comer  of  the  empire, 
where  the  winters  are  most  severe. 
Fancy,  for  instance,  if  a  trader  who 
desirea  to  compete  with  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  St  Petersburg,  was 
compelled  to  land  them  at  Bayonne, 
and  pay  for  the  carriage,  as  well  as 
to  bribe  fifty  customhouses,  before 
they  reachea  the  Neva :  would  he 
think  it  strange  if  his  cloth  could 
not  in  price  compete  with  the  native 
article  under  sucn  circumstances)  Yet 
our  position,  so  far  as  the  woollen 
trade  with  China  is  concerned,  is 
exactly  similar.  We  know  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  in  which 
the  five  ports  are  situated  do  not 
need  our  cloths;  but  we  have  to 
land  them  at  Canton  or  Shanghai,  in 
the  hope  of  their  reaching  Pekin,  or 
the  still  more  remote  and  rigorous 
climates  of  Eansoo  and  Shansi !  As 
yet  we  have  had  no  seaport,  no  ac- 
cess to  all  that  portion  or  China,  in-  . 
habited  by  some  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  souls,  in  which  the  severity 
of  the  winter  renders  it  likely  that 
they  need  our  woollens. 

^he  arguments  which  apply  to 
the  introduction  of  our  woollen  manu- 
factures into  China,  apply  with  still 
g^reater  force  to  the  cheap  produc- 
tions of  our  cotton  manufactories. 
We  need  not  reiterate  them,  but 
will,  from  the  table  of  exports  and 
imports  found  in  the  remote  city  of 
Hankow,  when  it  was  visited  by 
Lord  Elgin,*  point  out  an  interest- 
ing fact  or  two,  to  show  why  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
will  not  compete  with  the  native 
ones  until  we  deliver  them  cheaper 
at  the  interior  marts. 

It  will  there  be  seen  that  a  piece 
of  common  grey  ehectinff,  36^  yards 
long  and  39  mches  broad,  is  sold  by 
our  merchants  at  Shanghai  for  about 
12s.,  or  say,  roughly,  4d.  a  yard ; 
the  same  material  was  selling  m  the 
Hankow  shops  for  t^Jd.  (or  tM  part 


*  See  Appenflix  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  493,  Lord  Elgin  $  Mimon  to  China  and  Japan. 
By  Laurbnoi  Oufhant,  Esq. 
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of  52  pence)  per  yard  ;  an  increase  of 
2id.  per  yard,  or  68.  4d.  per  piece, 
that  increased  price  beinj^  simply  due 
to  a  land  or  water  transit  of  about  six 
hundred  miles  into  China ;  and  the 
material  would  have  treble  that  dis- 
tance to  travel  before  it  could  reach 
the  farther  borders  of  the  empire. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  its  price,  it  was  selling, 
and,  we  were  told,  was  in  much  use 
for  many  common  purposes.  Nowtiie 
native  manufacture  of  an  equallv 
common  description,  though  only  10^ 
inches  tffidey  was  being  retailed  in  that 
same  city  of  Hankow  for  about  2d. 
per  yard ;  it  would  require,  of  course, 
three  breadths,  a  yard  long,  of  that 
material,  to  render  it  equal  to  a  yard 
of  our  sheeting.  The  result,  therefore, 
was,  that  a  quantity  of  English 
manufacture  at  Hankow,  which  cost 
6^.,  had  to  compete  with  a  native 
material,  coarser,  it  is  true,  but 
stronger,  which  cost  6d.,  and  yet  it 
did  do  so  with  considerable  success ; 
and  we  may  safely  say,  that  when 
our  cottons  are  delivered  at  Hankow 
at  a  more  reasonable  rate  of  profii^ 
the  consumption  of  them  must  in- 
crease amazingly :  and  it  is  truly 
monstrous  to  suppose,  if  our  mer- 
chants find  it  worth  while  to  export 
a  distance  of  17,000  miles  a  piece  of 
manufacture  to  Shanghai,  and  retail 
it  there  for  12a,  that  a  Chinese 
broker  is  to  carry  it  only  600  miles 
into  the  interior,  and  extort  from 
his  countrymen  18s.  4d.  for  it.  It 
is  this  extortion,  and  not  the  hand- 
loom  industry  of  China,  which  has 
so  long  left  unfulfilled  the  just  ex- 
I>ectations  of  Qreat  Britain  in  rela- 
tion to  her  export  trade  with  China. 
The  extraordinary  charges  upon  the 
common  manufacture  which  we  have 
given  as  an  example,  were  still  more 
gross,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  Hankow  prices  of  chintz, 
brocades,  and  twills. 

Chintz,  selling  at  about  7d.  a  yard 
at  Shanghai,  was  selling  at  lOfd.  per 
yard  in  Hankow ;  brocades,  worth 
7d.  a  yard,  in  Shanghai,  were  being 
retailed  at  an  additional  6d.  per  yard 
profit :  or  the  trader  from  tne  west- 
em  provinces  of  China  who  visited 
Hankow  had  to  pay  40s.  for  a  piece 
of  Endish  manufacture,  which  we 
could  have  sold  him  at  a  profit  in 
Shanghai  for  24s.    In  short,  these 


figures  ought  to  satisfy  us  that  the 
Chinese  native  monopolists  at  the 
seaports  have  no  small  interest  at 
stake  in  confining  us  to  the  frontier, 
where  our  places  of  commerce  are  now 
situated ;  and  we  have  pretty  good 
proof  of  what  we  have  b^ore  stated, 
that  the  attention  and  energy  of  our 
merchants  have  as  yet  been  mainly  di- 
rected to  the  exporting  of  Chinese  pro- 
ducts, and  not  to  the  introduction  of 
the  fruits  of  British  labour.  Access 
to  the  interior  of  China,  and  access 
to  every  province  of  China,  we  now 
have  by  treaty  -  right — it  is  all  we 
need  to  fully  succeed  in  being  to  her 
what  we  are  to  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  world— her  manufacturer.  The 
millions  within  the  rich  borders  of  the 
Central  Land  will  hail  our  arrival 
amongst  them.  It  is  alone  the  offi- 
cial and  the  monopolist  who  are 
against  us.  To  them  pressure  must 
be  applied ;  in  doing  that  we  need 
not  harm  the  industrious  and  sym- 
pathising masses.  Yet  we  must  not 
fail  to  impress  upon  all,  that  though 
we  be  traders  as  they  are,  as  anxious 
for  gain  and  as  keen  in  questions 
of  profit,  we  are,  at  the  same  time, 
much  to  be  preferred  as  friends,  and 
most  troublesome  and  warlike  ene- 
mies ;  and  the  Hong  merchant  and 
retired  mandarin,  who  pays  the  starv- 
ing labourer  to  don  the  dress  and 
arms  of  a  brave,  and  urges  him  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  free  trade  and 
European  civilisation,  must  be  clearly 
shown,  what  they  do  not  yet  under- 
stand, that  the  Englishman  who  shall 
boldly  throw  himself  into  the  heart 
of  China  on  behalf  of  his  country's 
interests  as  well  as  his  own,  on  the 
faith  of  the  engagements  made  with 
its  €k)vemmen^must  be  justly  treat- 
ed :  whilst^  on  the  other  hand,  we 
will  not  fail  to  give  assistance,  and 
do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  our 
traders  being  smugglers — that  they 
shall  pay  all  lawful  dues,  and  con- 
form to  the  laws  as  far  as  a  Chris- 
tian may  do  so.  This,  we  argue,  may 
be  all  easily  brought  aoout  by  a  sum- 
mary punishment  of  the  Court  of 
Pekm  for  its  late  perfidy,  by  insisting 
upon  our  right  of  having  a  represen- 
tative at  Pekin^  who  shaU  communi- 
cate directly  with  the  prime-miniBter 
or  sovereign ;  and,  lastly,  by  giving 
all  countenance  and  support  to  the 
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establishment   of    the   new -raised  now  entering  upon  the  subject  of  how 

Chinese   and   European   boards  of  the  punishment  of  the  late  treach- 

customs  in  China — a  measure  which  trj  at  the  Peiho  may  be  avenged 

we   are   happj    to   see   advancing  without  damage  to  the  present  trade 

steadily,  in  spite  of  much  covert  as  with  China,  or  how  the  expenses  of 

well  as  open  opposition.  the  military  and  naval   expedition 

We  have  been  so  tempted  to  enlarge  now  called  for  may  be  reimbursed  to 

upon  the  subject  of  the  importance  us  in  the  form  of  an  indemnity  ;  but 

or  opening  up  the  interior  trade  of  we  hope  to  do   so  in  our  next  or 

China,that  space  will  not  admit  of  our  following  Number. 


STABAT  MATER. 

[It  18  lotroely  neoMMiy  to  state  that  this  well-known  hymn  is  translated  in 
deference  to  its  poetical  merits,  not  to  its  doctrine.] 

Stood  the  maiden  Mother  weeping. 
By  the  Cross  her  sad  watch  keeping, 

Near  her  dying  Son  and  Lord ; 
Woes  wherewith  the  heart  is  broken. 
Sorrows  never  to  be  spoken, 

Smote  her,  pierced  her  like  a  sword. 

0  with  what  vast  griefs  oppressM 
Bow*d  the  more  than  woman  blessed. 

Mother  of  Qod*s  only  Son ! 
0  what  bitterness  came  o*er  her. 
When  the  dread  doom  pass'd  before  her, 

Seeing  her  Beloved  undone  ! 

Sav,  can  any  stand  by  tearless, 
When  so  woe-be^one  and  cheerless 

Mourns  the  Vir^  undefiled, 
Or  the  rising  anguish  smother. 
When  he  sees  the  tenderest  mother 

Suffer  with  her  suffering  Child  ? 

Sacrifice  for  sins  presented, 
Jesus  she  beheld  tormented, 

For  her  people  scourged  and  slain ; 
In  his  hour  of  desolation, 
In  the  spirit's  separation. 

She  beheld  her  dear  One's  pain. 

Love's  pure  fountain,  let  me  borrow 
From  thine  anguish  sense  of  sorrow ; 

Make  me,  Mother,  mourn  with  thee ; 
Be  my  heart's  best  offerings  given 
Evermore  to  Christ  in  heaven  ; 

Let  me  his  true  servant  be  I 

Holy  Mother,  draw  me,  win  me  ; 
Plant  the  Crucified  within  me ; 

Brand  His  wounds  upon  my  heart ! 
For  my  sake  thv  Child  was  stricken ; 
With  His  blood  my  spirit  quicken ; 

Half  His  agonies  impart ! 
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Let  me  feel  thy  sore  afi9iction, 
And  my  Masters  cracifixion 

Share,  till  life's  last  dawn  appears ; 
So,  with  thee  His  cross  frequenting, 
Daily  would  I  kneel  repenting, 

Meek  companion  of  thy  tears. 

Virgin-queen,  renown'd  for  ever, 
Not  from  me  thy  sweetness  sever ; 

Bid  me  drink  ihj  sorroVs  cup. 
Till  my  sympathising  spirit 
All  Christ's  oitter  pan^  inherit. 

All  His  bleeding  wounds  count  up. 

Pierce  me  with  my  Saviour's  piercings, 
Let  me  taste  the  cross  and  cursings, 

And  for  love  the  wine-press  tread  ! 
Through  thy  kindling  inspiration, 
Virgin,  let  me  find  salvation 

In  the  doom  of  quick  and  dead ! 

Let  Christ's  ^ardian  cross  attend  me. 
And  His  saving  death  defend  me 

Cradled  in  His  arms  of  love ! 
When  the  body  sleeps  forsaken, 
Mother,  let  my  soul  awaken 
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In  €k)d's  Paradise  above ! 


P.  S.  W0B8LEY. 


(In  our  last  Number,  a  previouB  translatioii  of  the  Dies  Inx  was  ascribed,  by  a 
misprint,  to  **  Dr  Norris,"  instead  of  to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Irons,  D.D.] 


HISTOBT  OF  EUBOPK  FBOM  1815  TO  1862.— ALISON. 


He  is  a  bold  man  who  undertakes 
to  write  cotemporar^  history.  If  no 
task  can  be  more  interesting,  cer- 
tainly none  can  be  more  ungrateful 
Whoever  would  say  the  truth,  boldly 
and  unshrinkingly,  upon  the  conduct 
of  all  purties— sparing  neither  when 
thej  are  in  error^  benaing  before  the 
weight  of  no  living  reputation,  how- 
ever great — will  do  a  work  which  pos- 
teritv  indeed  will  prize  and  appreci- 
ate, but  which,  in  its  own  generation, 
will  be  received  by  a  perfect  storm  of 
obloquy.  And  just  in  proportion  as 
bis  work  is  impartial  and  likely  to 
last,  S&  the  extent  of  the  indignation 
to  which  it  will  give  rise.  Tnis  has 
been  the  case  in  all  a^^,  and  must 
be  so  for  ever.  There  is  nothing  so 
hateful  to  men  as  one  who  disturbs 
their  habitual  train  of  thought  In 
former  times,  great  innovators,  men 
of  independent  habits  of  thought, 
were  burned  and  tortured.  They  fed 
the  avXo-dorfH  of  Castile,  and  filled 


the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Italy.  Now  thev  are  only  assailed 
in  reviews  and  burned  in  efligy  in 
magazines. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  writing  a  His- 
tory of  his  own  Times— from  1815 
to  1848.  With  a  stout  heart  and  a 
strong  will  he  has  written  it,  follow- 
ing out  in  a  fearless  and  uncompro- 
mising spirit  what  he  thought  the 
truth,  bowing  neither  to  the  tram- 
mels of  party  nor  the  influence  of 
cotemporary  greatness;  ever  statihg 
with  candour  the  opinions  of  others 
—always  decided  m  the  expression 
of  his  own ;  depicting  with  a  most 
praiseworthy  impartiality  the  argu- 
ments and  the  facts  educed  by  the 
contending  parties;  narrating  the 
flow  of  events  in  a  narrative  always 
interesting  and  often  eloquent ;  cast- 
ing broaa  views  over  the  taneled 
maze  of  politics ;  throwinf^  a  dear 
light  on  the  important  points,  and 
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panins^  with  a  rapid  hand  oyer  the 
unimportant  details  of  history ;  blam- 
ing auke  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Pdmerston  and  the  financial  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel— the  bigoted  re- 
sistance of  the  old  Tories  to  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  the  republican 
dreams  of  the  advanced  lioerals— 
the  refusal  of  the  Conservatives  to 
extend  the  representation  to  the  ocreat 
towns,  and  the  haste  of  the  Whii^ 
to  surrender  the  government  of  the 
country  to  a  ^rant  miyority  of  the  ten- 
pounders.  He  has  produced  a  work 
pleasing  at  present  to  no  individual 
party  in  the  State,  but  all  on  that 
account  the  more  likel^r  to  command 
the  attention  of  posterity.  Perhaps 
the  highest  tribute  which  could  oe 
paid  to  his  impartiality  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  has 
been  assailed  with  most  rancour  in  the 
pa^  of  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical  peri- 
odicals. Impartiality  with  regard  to 
past  events  all  admire ;  impartiality 
with  regard  to  present  events  aU 
abominate.  Sir  Archibald  has  not 
fallen  down  and  worshipped  before 
the  golden  calf  of  Free-Trade,  there- 
fore he  is  howled  at  as  a  heretic  fit 
for  the  stake  ;  he  does  not  regard  the 
opinion  of  the  multitude  as  a  pure 
well  of  wisdom  undefiled,  therefore 
he  is  scouted  as  an  antiquated  biffot. 
He  has  judged  the  present  as  it  had 
been  the  past  He  has  fearlessly 
examined  it  and  probed  it,  and  it 
has  writhed  at  the  touch ;  he  has 
meted  out  to  it  a  different  judgment 
from  that  which  it  has  assigned  to 
itself.  Posterity  is  the  jury  which 
must  give  the  verdict. 

The  history  of  the  present  is  essen- 
tially different  from  the  history  of 
the  past,  and  must  be  compared  with 
a  different  standard.  With  regard 
to  the  last,  the  materials  a^  ample 
and  accessible,  and  the  passions  are 
stilled  :  with  regard  to  the  first,  the 
materials  are  few  and  difficult  of  ao- 
cess,  and  the  passions  are  excited. 
Sir  Archibald  has  treated  of  both. 
His  Hittory  of  Europe  during  the 
French  Revolution  has  taken  its  place 
as  the  standard  English  history  <^ 
the  period,  as  that  of  Thiers  is  the 
French.  With  regard  to  its  merit 
there  is  little  difference  of  opinion — 
but  it  is  not  with  it  that  we  have 
now  to  do.    His  ootemporary  His- 
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tory  must  be  judged  by  a  different 
measure :  like  Burnet's,  it  is  essen- 
tiaUy.a  history  **  of  his  own  times  " — 
of  its  passions  and  its  politics,  its 
greatness  aod  its  littleness,  its  matdi- 
less  progress,  its  unknown  direction. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
a  task  are  enormous— so  great  that 
no  one  can  entirely  surmount  them. 
The  materials,  on  many  points  nu- 
merous, on  some  are  almost  entirely 
deficient ;  the  secret  documents  have 
not  yet  been  made  public,  those  pub- 
lished are  all  strongly  tinged  with 
the  impression  and  the  feelings  of 
the  moment  The  historian,  so  to 
speak,  has  to  construct  his  own 
matenalB,to  exerdse  the  most  extra- 
ordinary judgment  in  selection— to 
discrlmmate  with  an  almost  intuitive 
power  into  what  is  true  and  false — 
to  test  by  statistics  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  the  conclusions  he 
has  arrived  at— to  supply  by  personal 
inquiry  and  recollection  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  authorities  within  his  reach 
—to  reconcile  discordant  judgments 
and  assimilate  contradictory  facts. 
To  do  this  perfectly  is  impossible — 
our  only  wonder  is  that  Sir  Archibald 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  this 
way  BO  much. 

Li  Sir  Archibald's  History  there  is 
one  great  and  peculiar  ment,  which 
alone  would  mark  it  as  a  work  of 
primary  value,  and  stamp  it  as  one  of 
perfect  impartiality ;  and  that  is  the 
venr  able  summary  of  the  ar]g;ument8 
adduced  on  both  sides  in  theEnglish 
and  French  parliaments  upcm  every 
subject  of  grcAt  and  enduring  interest 
Most  readers  may  imagine,  nom  their 
being  given  with  inverted  commas, 
that  they  are  simply  transcribed  from 
the  Pftrliamentaiy  records  of  the  dAy. 
But  this  is  a  very  great  mistake ;  we 
should  say  that  they  are  the  most 
original,  the  most  laborious,  and  the 
most  valuable  part  of  Sir  Archibald's 
work.  In  the  space  of  a  few  pages  will 
there  be  found  the  contents  fi:iquent- 
ly  of  half  a  volume  of  Hansara— the 
whole  arguments  for  and  against 
every  great  social  and  political  change 
of  modem  times,  stated  with  the 
greatest  clearness,  the  greatest  force, 
and,  we  must  add.  the  most  perfect 
impartiality.  In  tnis  Sir  Archibald's 
le^al  education  seems  to  have  avail- 
ea  him  much.    He  seems  to  take  » 
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positiye  pleasure  in  stating  the  case 
which  is  most  opposed  to  his  own 
views  with  the  greatest  force  and  care. 
And,  indeed,  it  may  almost  be  alleged 
of  him  that  he  has  elaborated  his 
opponents'  arguments  more  than  his 
own.  The  fairness  and  candour  of 
his  mind  comes  out  here  in  a  most 
forcible  Hght.  We  frequently  diflfer 
entirely  from  Sir  Archibald  as  to  his 
conclusions,  but  we  have  never  had 
to  look  further  for  the  arguments 
and  facts  on  which  we  ground  our 
opinioDS  than  his  own  pages.  If  he 
gives  the  bane,  he  gives  the  antidote 
also.  We  know  of  no  work  in 
the  English  langua^  in  which  an 
earnest  Liberal,  and  decided  Free- 
trader, will  find  the  arguments  and 
fJEtcts  in  support  of  his  views  so  con- 
densedly,  so  forciblv,  and  so  clearly 
expressed,  as  in  this.*  To  future 
ogeB  it  will  represent,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  passions,  tne  views,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  time  :  to  the  present,  it 
presents  the  most  usefcd  summary 
which  we  possess  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  all  the  great  political  parties 
auring  the  last  forty  years. 

We  know  of  no  historical  writer 
who  fives  at  such  length,  and  so  de- 
cidedly, his  own  views— and  we  think 
he  carries  this  to  a  fault ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  none  more  care- 
ful to  keep  separate  his  views  from 
his  narrative,  and  to  give  the  reader 
the  means  of  iudging  fully  of  the 
soundness  of  his  conclusions.  He 
does  not  mix  together  his  history  and 
his  opinions,  both  stand  side  by 
side ;  and  whilst  we  accept  the  one, 
we  may  frequently  reject  the  other. 

What  generallj^  characterises  Sir 
Archibalas  views  is  broad  sound 
sense.  There  is  never  any  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  foundation  on 
which  his  opinions  rest.  We  take, 
for  example,  his  views  on  the  com- 
parative effects  of  capital  on  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  and  on  the 
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currency— two  subjects  than  which 
none  can  be  more  intricate,  and  on 
which  nearly  all  his  peculiar  opinions 
rest  On  tne  first  nis  idea  la^  that 
the  effect  of  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal in  the  later  stages  of  society  is 
entirely  different  when  applied  to 
manufactures  and  when  applied  to 
agriculture.  The  accumulation  of 
capital  causes  its  circulating  medium, 
money^  to  abound ;  but  whatever  is 
plentiful  is  cheap :  the  money  price 
of  articles  consequently  becomes 
higher  in  a  State  which  has  much 
capital,  than  in  one  which  has  little. 
Therefore,  did  no  counterbalancing 
cause  exist,  snch  a  State  would  have 
to  pay  a  higher  money  price  for  its 
productions  than  one  in  which  the 
scarcity  of  capital  made  money  rare, 
and  consequently  prices  low.  In  re- 
sard  to  manufactures,  this  counter- 
balancing cause  does  exist.  The 
application  of  capital  to  machinery, 
the  division  of  laoour,  the  power  of 
steam,^  enable  production  to  take 
place  at  an  infinitely  lower  price. 
One  man  aided  by  machinery  can  do 
as  much  in  a  day  as  fifty  men  could 
do  without  it,  and  at  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  cost.  The  result  is  that 
a  wealthy  State  can  always  produce 
manufactures  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  a  poor  one.  In  agriculture, 
however,  this  law  does  not  nold  good. 
Capital  applied  to  production  there 
pnxiuces  a  certain  increased  result, 
out  at  an  enhanced,  not  a  reducea 
price.  So  that  whilst  capital  applied 
to  manufactures  causes  enormous- 
ly increased  production  at  a  vastly 
diminished  cost,  capital  applied  to 
agriculture  produces  only  a  moderate 
increase  of  produce  at  a  considerable 
increase  of  pricct  Very  much  tho 
same  conclusion  has  been  reached, 
though  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
by  ^T  Mill,  when  he  lavs  it  down  as 
a  fundamental  law,  "  that  increased 
Ic^ur,  in  any  given  state  of  agricul- 


*  We  woald  more  especially  point  out  the  Btatement  of  the  argament  m  fayour  of 
a  retom  to  a  Metallic  Currency  (toI.  L  p.  379-886)  ;  that  in  AiTour  of  Free-Tnule 
on  its  first  introduction  (vol.  ili.  p.  701-706) ;  that  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emanciptr 
tion  (vol.  iv.  p.  160-167);  of  Reform  (vol.  iv.  p.  805-315) ;  and  that  in  support 
of  Free-Trade  in  1841  (vol  vi  p.  436-440) ;  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in  1844  (vol.  vii. 
p,  111-114);  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com- Laws  in  1845  (vol.  vii.  p.  176-184). 
We  have  sought  in  vain  in  any  Liberal  works  relating  to  the  same  subjects  for  an 
equally  candid  aocoont  of  the  arKuments  and  views  of  their  T017  or  Protectionist 
opponents.  t  Alison,  vii  397, 898. 
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tiinlBkiD,iMtteiidedwitha2eis<Am    all  annnities  inereMed 
proportional  tncreate  of  produce^ 
and  adds, — 

<<  No  teodeDcy  of  a  like  kind  exists 
with  nqieci  to  mamifiactaied  siticles. 
The  tcndeDCj  is  in  the  oontniy  direo- 
tion.  The  laiger  the  scale  on  which 
insnnfictaring  operations  are  canied  oo, 
the  more  cheaply  they  can  in  general  he 
perfonned.  Mr  Senior  has  gone  the 
length  of  enoncisting  as  an  inherent  law 
of  manafMturing  indnstrj,  thst  in  it 
iscressed  production  takes  place  at  a 
smaller  cost ;  while  in  agricnltoral  in- 
dustry, increased  production  takes  place 
at  a  greater  cost  .  .  •  The  tendency, 
then,  hetng  to  a  perpetual  increase  of 
the  productive  power  of  labour  in  menu- 
fiicturev,  while  in  agriculture  and  niin« 
ing  there  is  a  conflict  between  two  teo- 
dendes,  .  .  .  it  follows  that  the  ex- 
ekamgt  values  of  wumufaetured  artieiet, 
toMpared  vUk  ike  products  of  a^-iculture 
amd  mines,  have,  as  poputation  and  in- 
dustry advance,  a  certain  and  decided  ten- 
dency tofaU:'—{Miu:B  Political  Econo- 
my, ToL  ii.  pp.  26S,  264.) 

Its  tendency  is  to  enable  an  old 
and  w^thy  State  to  undersell  its 
younger  and  poorer  neigbbour  in 
manufactured  articles,  but  to  com- 
pete witb  it  at  a  disadvantage  in  tbe 
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the  same 
pn^xntion.  Hie  dd^t-eocBmbered 
nation  and  the  d^>t-eiicambered 
landlord  are  ausfaed,  but  tbe  fund- 
holderand  the  mortnge-hoUcr  pfros- 
pa>.  Sir  Archibald  deduces  from 
this,  that  vhat  is  desirable  is  that  the 
circulating  medium  should  always 
bear,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same 
idation  to  the  thing  dicolatedy  in- 
creasing with  its  increase,  and  dimin- 
ishing with  its  reduction,  thus  main- 
taining always  the  same  real  Talne ; 
and  Uutt  the  onlj  wa^  by  which  it  is 
Msible  to  attam  this,  is  by  a  care- 
mUy-iegulated  papa*  eunency ,  whidi 
should  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  real  transactions, 
and  contracted  according  to  their 
diminutioo.  His  objection  to  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  i^  that  it 
does  iust  the  contrary,  by  making  the 
drculation  <^  paper  dependent  upon 
the  retention  oi  gold— the  export  of 
ereiy  guinea  beyond  a  fixed  amount 
being  followed  by  the  drawing  in  of 
a  note  of  corresponding  value — so 
that  whenever  laige  foreign  transac- 
tions cause  a  flow  of  gdd  abroad,  in- 
stead of  the  currency  expanding  with 
its  increased  work,  it  is  fordUy  oon- 


production  of  raw  material  and  bread-    tracted  hj  an  equal  amount.* 


stuffs. 

On  the  currency,  he  tiiinks,  that  if 
a  certain  amount  of  money^  or  the 
circulating  medium,  is  requisite  for 
the  transactions  by  which  a  certain 
amount  of  commerce  is  carried  on, 
and  if  these  transactions  be  doubled, 
the  circulatinff  medium,  by  which 
they  are  carriea  on,  should  be  doubled 
alsa  For  if  it  remains  the  same,  it 
has  to  do  double  work,  and  therefore 
becomes  twice  as  valuable.  Now  this 
change  would  be  of  no  consequence 
were  it  not  for  fixed  oUigationflL  It 
is  quite  the  same,  as  far  as  the  trans- 
actions themselves  are  concerned, 
whether  one  guinea  does  the  work  of 
two  or  not ;  bat  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  when  an  immense  mass  of  obli- 
gations are  entered  into  at  the  one 
period,  and  come  to  be  dischuged  at 
the  other— entered  into  when  the 
guinea  will  produce  only  one-half  of 
what  it  will  when  they  come  to  be 
discharged  In  this  case  Uie  weight 
of  all  debts  is  doubled,  the  valoe  of 


Now  with  these  views  we  may  or  we 
may  not  agree,  but  they  are  evfiently 
founded  on  a  broad  basis  of  good 
sense,  are  the  result  of  much  eairefhl 
thoi^t  and  study,  and  are  supported 
by  a  mass  of  facts  worthy  of  tne  most 
careiul  oonsideratioii. 

There  is  no  historical  writer  oi 
modem  times  who  has  made  so  laijge 
and  so  important  a  use  of  statistics 
as  Sir  Archibald.  ^The  great  impor- 
tance  of  this  bnmdi  of  histoncal 
science  is  only  now  beginning  to  be 
unden^ood.  Sir  Ar^ibald  Alison 
and  Mr  Buckle  are  almost  the-  only 
historical  writers  we  know  who  have 
founded  large  views  and  great  in- 
ductions upon  it  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  an  instrument  of  first- 
rate  power,  and  whoi  the  fieurts  proved 
by  it  are  es^umtUvej  they  afford  a 
demonstration  equally  conclusive 
with  a  mathematiod  one.  But  there 
is  no  subject  upon  which  a  little 
knowledge  is  so  dangerous  a  thing, 
or  in  wmch  any  one  who  has  noi 


*  Alison,  iL  879,  891 ;  and  viL 
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thoTOUfflily  mastered  the  sabject  in 
all  its  l>earings  is  so  certain  to  Mi 
into  error.  Of  this  weapon  Sir 
Archibald  has  a  signal  command. 
We  have  had  freauent  occasion,  upon 
almost  every  saqject  treated  of  in 
his  long  work,  to  yerify  his  statis- 
tics, and  we  have  Always  fonnd  them 
perfectly  accurate.  They  are  taken 
either  from  parliamentary  papers  or 
the  writings  of  his  opponents,  and 
whenever  he  has  had  to  make  an  ap- 
proximation, wehavein  variably  found 
that  he  has  made  one  rather  under 
than  over  the  particular  point  which 
he  has  been  anxious  to  establish. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  Sir 
Archib^d's  ^reat  knowledge  and 
perfect  integrity  on  this  subj^  than 
by  noticing  an  attack  whicti  has  re- 
cently been  made  upon  him.  In  a 
late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view is  an  article,  marked  not  less 
by  malignant  personal  hostility  thim 
by  acrimonious  pjar^-spite.  The 
writer,  an  able  but  ill-informed  man, 
has  headed  his  onslaught  and  made 
his  cheval  de  bcUaille  an  enormous 
statistical  falsehood,  to  which  he 
says  Sir  Archibald  has  given  utter- 
ance.   He  says, — 

"  It  18,  howeyer,  a  much  more  serious 
aootxaatioii  against  this  woric  that  it  com- 
bines the  most  elaborate  distortion  of 
statistical  &cts  with  the  reckless  asser- 
tions  of  political  ignorance.  When  sta- 
tistics are  made  die  basis  of  aigument, 
Sir  Archibald  continually  misquotes 
them  in  the  interest  of  his  Uieory.  Thus 
he  aetuaUj  places  side  by  side,  as  eorre- 
gponding  figures,  tables  of  the  declared 
value  of  imports  with  tables  of  the  offi- 
cial Yslue  of  exports — although  tha  de- 
clared value,  both  of  imports  aud  exports, 
which  do  not  suit  his  theory,  stand  side 
by  side  in  the  original.  In  vol.  vii.  p. 
802,  there  is  a  tabular  view  of  imports 
and  exports  for  the  nine  years  1841-9 ; 
and  we  will  quote  the  figures  for  the 
first  and  last  years  as  an  example  : — 

T«m  nnporU  BxpoHa  ^S^^^^S^ 

1841  £M,Z77,96i  £61,«34,628  £12,748,339 
1849       105,874,607        63,M«,0S6        42,278,582 

Now  this  precious  piece  of  statistical 
cookeiy  involves  a  distortion  of  much 
more  than  the  £42,000,000  in 
for  the  last  year  cited  alone  I 
ferring  to  Porter's  Progrea  cf  i' 
page  866,  from  i^JA.  thaj 
fessesto  i      ■     ^' 
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imports  are  official  value,  and  these  ex- 
ports declared  value,  from  disoonnected 
columns,  the  exports  did  in  reality  ab- 
solutely double  the  imports.  Thus  in 
official  values  throughout : — 

^-'-  %!^.ir-    r^^^&L  vwrtKt 

« VOL  iToo.  M«rcha»dk«.      a  Mututectam 

lS49r  jei05,874,000      £25,561.000    £164,539,000 

''  If  we  subtract  the  re-exported  mer- 
chandise not  consumed  in  this  countiy 
fh>m  the  total  of  imports,  the  proportion 
of  imports  for  consumption  to  our  ex- 
ports is  £80,000,000  to  £164,000,000,  or 
less  than  one-half.  In  place,  therefore, 
of  a  balance  againtt  the  country  of 
£42,000,000,  there  is  a  balance  in  its  fii- 
vour  of  two  to  one.  Such  is  the  vindicar 
tion  of  free-trade  on  the  very  argument 
which  Sir  A.  Alison  accepts  as  the  crite- 
rion of  its  advantage.'* — Edinburgh  J2e. 
view.  No.  225,  p.  120. 

This  is  boldly  and  plainly  put — 
there  can  be  no  compromise  here. 
He  distinctly  states  that  Sir  Archi- 
bald has  been  guilty  of  falsehood, 
fraud,  and  wilfuTimixmtion,  in  hav- 
ing deliberately  ana  knowingly  de- 
clared, to  serve  a  party  end,  that  the 
balance  of  trade  in  the  year  1849  was 
enormously  against  this  countrv, 
when  in  reality  it  was  enormously 
in  its  fiEivour.  A  graver  accusation, 
and  one  m<»re  daimiatory  to  an  his- 
torian, it  was  impossible  to  bring. 

Let  us  examine  this  matter  to  its 
foundation.  Up  to  the  year  1854  it 
is  impossible  to  give  with  perfect 
accuracv  the  balance  of  trade,  be- 
cause tnat  is  the  first  year  in  which 
the  real  or  declared  values  are  given 
for  both  exports  and  imports— an  ap- 
proximation only,  before  that,  could 
be  made.  Now,  how  to  make  this  ap- 
proximation is  as  good  an  experitnen- 
turn  cruets  as  possibly  could  be  had 
wherein  to  try  equally  the  statistical 
knowledge  and  the  impartiality  of 
boUi  the  historian  and  tne  reviewer. 
The  method  pursued  by  Sir  Archi- 
bald was  this :  To  subtract  the 
declared  value  of  British  exports 
from  the  oflBcial  value  of  the  im- 
ports, and  ^ve  the  difference  as  an 
approximation  to  the  real  balance. 
Tne  method  pursued  by  the  reviewer 
was  to  subtract  the  official  value  of 
the  imports  from  that  of  the  exports, 
""^  give  it  as  the  true  balance, 
one  method  in  the  year  1849 
*^  ^  '  ce  against  this  cc"-"" — 
%  the  other  one 
2f 
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favour  of  /84,126,00a  Now,  every 
one  who  has  made  Btatiatics  a  stady 
knows,  that  while  the  official  value 
of  the  exports  (owing  to  the  cheap- 
ening effects  of  capital  and  machin- 
erv  on  manofactares  since  the  period 
when  the  official  values  were  as- 
signed) is  considerably  more  than 
dovble  their  real  value,  the  official 
value  of  the  imports  (from  their  being 
chiefly  raw  material)  is  about  foH^ 
per  cent  below  their  real  value.  Sir 
Archibald  evidentlv  thought  that  this 
excess  of  the  real  over  the  official 
value  of  the  imports  was  about  equi- 
valent to  the  official  value  of  the 
exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  mer- 
chandise (chiefly  raw  material).  So 
letting  these  two  balance  (that  is, 
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omitting  anjr  consideration  of  the  ex- 
ports of  foreign  and  colonial  produce 
on  the  one  side  of  the  account,  in 
consideration  of  the  depreciation  con- 
tained in  the  official  value  of  the 
imports  given  in  the  other),  he  nmplj 
deaucted  the  real  value  of  Britiw 
exports  from  the  official  value  of  the 
whole  imports.  An  easy  and  in- 
fi&Uible  means  of  testing  the  amount 
of  truth  contained  in  these  two 
methods  exists  from  the  year  1854 
— the  first  in  which  the  real  or  de- 
clared value  of  the  whole  exports 
and  imports  is  given.  We  extract 
three  tables  for  the  four  first  years 
after  that  i>eriod  from  a  most  able 
and  exhaustive  article  on  this  subject 
in  the  Press; — 


Table  I. 

True  Balance  <^  Trade  at  shown  by  the  JUal  and  Declared  Value  o/Exporit 

and  ImporU,  1854-57. 


1 

1 

EXFORT8»   DeCULKED  VaLUC 

Balance  against 
England. 

Teare. 

Imports, 
Real  Value. 

British  Pro- 

duoeand 
KanolactiiTe. 

Foreign  and 

Colonial 
Merchandiae. 

Total 
Exports. 

1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 

£ 
152,389,058 

148,542,850 

172,544,154 

187,646,335 

97,184,726 

95,688,085 

115,826,948 

122,155,287 

£ 
18,686,866 

21,008,215 

23,893,405 

23,358,765 

Il5,fiil,092 
116,691,300 
139,220,853 
145,509,002 

£ 
86,567,961 

26,851,550 

83,328,801 

42,139,388» 

Balance  agt 

kinst  England  in 

four  years. 

.        . 

£138,882,645 

♦  The  declai«d  value  of  British  Exports  was  given  before,  but  not  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Pro- 
dace  tm  18M.    The  real  value  of  the  Imports  was  first  given  in  1852. 


Tablb  U. 

Balance  qf  Trade  for  the  under-mentioned  Years,  according  to  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewet's  Method, 


t 
1 

Official  Value 

of 

Imports. 

OmcLAL  Valcb  of  Exports. 

Balance  in 
^wmr  of 
England. 

.Years. 

1 

British  Pro- 
duce and 
Manulacture. 

Foreign  and 

Colonial 
Merchandise. 

Total 
Exports. 

1854 
'  1855 
.  1856 

1857 

124,338,478 
117,284,220 
181,937,763 
136,215,849 

214,W,848 
226,920,262 
258,505,653 
255.396,713 

£ 
29,808,044 

31,494,391 

33,423,724 

80,797,818 

243,879,892 
258,414.653 
291,929,877 
286,194,531 

*       1 

119,541,892    1 
141,130,427 
159,991,614 
149,978,682 

i 

Balance  in 

Favour  of  Englai 

id  in  four  years, 

• 

570,042,615 
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Table  III. 

Balanct  of  Trade  for  the  under-mentioned  Years,  according  to 
Sir  A,  AlitoiCt  Approximation, 


Tears. 

Official  Value  of 
Imports. 

Declared  Value  of 
Britiah  Produce  and 

Exported. 

Balance  apai«u< 
England. 

1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 

124,338,478 
117,284,881 
181,987,763 
136,215,849 

£ 
97,184,726 

95,688,085 

115,826,948 

122,066,107 

27,153,752 
21,596,796 
16,110,815 
14,149,742 

Balance  againat  En 

gland  in  four  years. 

79,011,105 

It  thus  appears,  that  while  Sir  Ar- 
chibald's approximation  forthesefour 
years  woula  give  a  balance  of  trade 
against  this  country  of  /59,000,000 
less  than  the  real  balance  of 
;ei38,000.000,  the  reviewer's  meth- 
od would  convert  this  adverse  bal- 
ance into  an  enormous  balance  in  her 
favour  of  /570,000.000. 

Such  is  the  result  of  writing  on  a 
subject  of  which  the  writer  is  ignor- 
ant.^ Sir  Archibald,  ever  anxious 
not  to  over-state  his  argument,  made 
an  approximation  which  under-states 
the  truth.  The  reviewer,  eager  to 
serve  his  party,  made  one  which 
stated  an  enormous  falsehood.  We 
wish  we  could  say  that  we  thought 
he  did  this  simply  from  ignorance. 
But  in  the  very  page  of  Porter's 
work  to  which  he  refers,  and  speak- 
ing of  the  veiy  year  wnich  he  has 
selected  as  his  example,  we  find  the 
following  passage : — 


"  The  rates  of  valuation  employed  for 
computing  the  amounts  given  under  the 
head  of  official  value  were  fixed  in  the 
year  1694,  and  have  not  since  been  alter- 
ed ;  80  that  the  sums  thus  given  must  not 
be  supposed  to  give  any  accurate  exhibi- 
tion of  the  value  of  goods  exported  and 
imported.  This  system  of  valuation  has 
been  preserved  in  the  public  accounts, 
because  it  has  been  supposed  to  exhibit 
a  correct  measure  of  the  comparative 
^mntity  of  merchandise  which  has  made 
up  the  sum  of  our  annual  dealings  with 
other  countries,  the  fallacy  of  the  pre- 
tent  system  will  be  at  once  apparent  if  the 
amounts  given  in  the  official  value  of  im- 
ports and  exports  in  any  one  year  are 
brought  into  comparison.  On  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  correctness  of  the  custom- 
house valuation,  our  foreign  and  colonial 
trade  must  long  since  have  proved  the 
ruin  of  our  merchants,  since  the  value 
assigned  to  our  exports  is  enormously 
greater  than  that  givento  the  imports.  To 
instance  the  first  year  of  the  series  in  the 
following  table,  Uie  loss  of  the  country 


*  Had  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  been  well  acauainted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  statistics,  he  would  have  known  that  the  real  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
balance  of  trade  now  lies,  not  in  frapect  to  the  official  values  of  the  exports,  which 
are  utterly  worthless  for  that  object,  but  in  the  difficultv  of  estimating  correctly  a 
certain  depreciation  which  exists  both  in  the  **  declared  value  of  the  exports  and 
the  "  real "  or  computed  value  of  the  imports.  The  exports  are  entered  at  the 
value  declared  by  the  exporter,  that  is,  nearly  at  the  cost  price ;  but  they  will  be  sold 
at  a  considerably  higher  rate  to  give  him  a  profit  and  pay  the  freight.  Therefore  a 
considerably  Ibit^t  sum  of  money  will  be  received  for  them  than  appears  in  the 
staUsiical  tables.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  are  valued  in  the  customhouse 
at  a  rate  considerably  under  the  price  at  which  they  have  been  purchased.  For 
them  also,  therefore,  a  larger  sum  of  money  will  be  paid  than  the  tables  .show. 
The  difierenoe  is  hunger  on  the  side  of  the  exports  (where  it  includes  both  freight  and 
profit)  than  on  that  of  the  imports  (where  it  is  made  up  of  part  of  the  profit  only). 
To  estimate  it  correctly  at  present  is  impossible,  from  the  excessive  fluctuations  in 
the  foreign  trade  ;  gocnlB  being  sometimes  sold  at  an  immense  profit,  and  not  un- 
frequently  much  below  cost  price,  especially  in  the  distant  markets. 
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in  the  year  1801  most  have  amoanted  to 
£M18,886,and  in  1849  to  £84,226,787/' 
--(Pobtrb'8  Proffreas  qf  the  Nation,  p. 
357.) 

Certainly  here  there  has  been  false- 
hood, fraud,  and  wilfal  imposition  on 
the  public,  but  on  the  pait  of  which 
writer  I  We  never  knew,  in  the  whole 
history  of  literature,  an  instance  in 
which  a  malignant  attack  on  an 
author  resulted  in  such  a  complete 
and  triumphant  vindication,  both  of 
his  fiedniess  and  his  facts. 

Ab  a  specimen  of  Sir  Archibald's 
powers  of  narrative,  we  may  take  the 
following,  on  the  oeath  of  the  Prin- 
cess Ch^otte : — 

"  No  words  can  paint  the  unirereal 
consternation  and  gnef  which  seiwd  the 
entire  nation  on  this  calamitons  eyent, 
which  buried  an  illustrious  princees,  the 
sole  daughter  of  England,  and  a  ro^ 
posterity,  in  a  single  tomb.  Nothing 
comparable  to  it  had  been  seen  in  the 
country  since  the  head  of  Charles  I.  fell 
npon  the  scaffold.  Then  was  seen  how 
nnirersal  and  deep-seated  is  the  loyalty 
of  Uie  British  heart,  and  how  strong  and 
indelible  the  chords  which  bind  the 
people  to  their  sovereign.  Every  house, 
from  the  ducal  palace  to  Uie  peasant's 
cottage,  was  filled  with  mourning ;  tears 
were  seen  in  every  eye ;  the  bereavement 
was  felt  by  all  with  the  intensity  of  do- 
mestic affliction.  Business  was  genendly 
suspended ;  scarce  a  word  was  spokra 
even  by  the  most  intimate  friends  when 
they  met  in  the  streets — they  pressed 
hands  and  went  on  in  silence.  The  hum 
of  men  ceased  ;  no  sound  was  heard  but 
the  mournful  clang  of  the  church-bells, 
which  from  mom  till  night  gave  forth 
their  melancholy  peaL  Minute -guns 
were  fired  from  all  the  batteries  and 
ships^ 

'  The  flag  was  hoisted  half-mast  high, 
A  mournful  signal  on  the  main, 
Seen  only  when  the  illustrious  die, 
Or  are  in  glorious  battie  slain.* 

•*  A  royal  proclamation  ordered  a  gen- 
eral mourning.  The  injunction  was  un- 
necessary ;  every  human  being  abore  the 
rank  of  a  pauper  spontaneouslv  assumed 
the  garb  of  woe.  On  the  18tn  Novem- 
ber, when  the  funeral  at  Windsor  took 
place  with  great  solemnity,  every  church 
and  chapel  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
opened  and  filled  with  mourning  multi- 
tudes, whose  grief  could  find  no  other 
alleviation  but  its  united  expression." — 
(Vol.  I  pp.  842,  843.) 


From  his  reflections  on  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  we  extract,— 

'^  In  a  word,  the  fault  of  the  Tories  in 
this  great  debate,  and  it  was  no  li^t 
one,  was,  that  they  used  the  political 
power  whidi  had  grown  up  in  their 
hands  as  a  property,  not  a  trust,  and 
resisted  to  the  last  those  changes  in  the 
representation  of  the  Commons  which 
time  had  rendered  neoeuary,  and  which 
were  essential  either  to  insure  beneficial 
legislation,  or  to  diffuse  contentment  and 
satisfaction  among  the  ^ple.  The 
fault  of  the  Liberals,  which  was  still 
greater,  consisted  in  this,  that  when  they 
got  the  power  they  introduced  a  reform 
in  Parliament -based  on  erroneous  prin- 
ciples, whidi  destroyed  one  system  of 
class  legislation  only  to  introduce  another 
still  more  at  variance  with  the  interests 
of  the  majority ;  and,  having  brought  it 
forward,  forced  it  through  by  violent 
excitement  of  the  people,  and  unconsti- 
tutional coercion  oi  the  sovereign.  The 
Tories,  in  the  last  extremity,  in  a  great 
measure  expiated  their  fiiult  by  the  praise- 
worthy self-sacrifice  which  theymade  at 
the  call  of  public  duty.  The  Whigs,  in 
the  moment  of  triumph,  in  some  degree 
redeemed  theirs  by  the  moderation  with 
which  Uiey  used  the  unlimited  powers 
acquired  by  victory."— (VoL  iv.  pp.  418, 
419.) 

Farther  on  he  adds,— 

'*  Without  pronouncing  decidedly  on 
this  deeply  interesting  question,  upon 
wldch  the  world  is  as  yet  too  young  to 
form  a  conclusion  that  csn  be  relied  on, 
there  is  one  truth  which  has  been  com- 
pletely demonstrated  by  the  constitu- 
tional experience  in  the  last  times,  both 
of  France  and  England,  of  permanent 
importance  to  mankind,  and  which  will 
largely  benefit  the  future  generations  of 
men.  That  is,  that  a  unijmm  repretentch 
tion  u  but  ajiother  name  for  clcus  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  governing  clou  wiU 
alway$  be  found  in  mat  vhich  ii  immedi- 
ately above  the  lowett  line  of  the  suffrage. 
In  France,  when  the  line  under  the  Re- 
storation was  drawn  by  Uie  payment  of 
£  1 2  a-year  of  direct  taxes,  that  ruling  class 
was  not  found  in  thirty  thousand  of  the 
richest  proprietors  in  the  country,  but  in 
the  poorest  in  the  enfranchised  class — 
those  paying  from  £12  to  £20  direct 
taxes,  wno  were  two-thirds  of  the  ninety 
thousand  electors.  In  England,  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  supreme  power  was  vested 
in  persons  in  boroughs  paying  from  £10 
to  £20  rent ;  that  is,  in  Uie  buying  and 
selling  class,  interested  chiefly  in  beating 

down  Uie  cost  of  production 

The  roin  of  constitutional  freedom  in 
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France,  the  diaeolutioii  of  the  colonial 
empire  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  cheaply 
purchased  if  they  impreee  upon  mankind 
the  eternal  trutha,  that  a  real  rtpruenUi- 
turn  in  govemwtent  i$  the  euentitU  need  of 
eiviUied  man,  and  can  neyer  be  refused 
without  imminent  danger ;  that  uni- 
formity in  the  suffirage  inevitably  induces 
elass  goyemment ;  that  the  ruinous  na- 
ture of  such  government  is  in  the  direct 
proportion  of  the  number  admitted  into 
the  class ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  avoid 
tkae  evili  ii  clam  rqnnentatumJ* — ( VoL 
iv.  p.  424-426.) 

This,  we  think,  contains  one  of  the 
most  importsnt  views  relative  to  the 
effect  of  a  uniform  fiimchise  which 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  There  is 
the  real  difficulty  under  which  we 
have  been  labouring  ever  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  Every 
proposed  new  reform  has  contained 
some  scheme  more  or  less  effectual, 
to  ^  quit  of  this  one  uniform  tyrant 
majority,  and  ^ve  some  vaiie^  to 
the  representation,  either  by  a  differ- 
ence of  qualification  or  a  represen- 
tation of  minorities.  It  is  the  grand 
problem  which  we  have  now  to  solve, 
and  which  was  met,  in  the  old  con- 
stitution, by  the  much>abused  rotten 
boroughs.  They  afforded  a  real  re- 
presentation to  every  tifo/^Ay  interest, 
whether  colonial,  moneyed,  or  manu- 
facturing. What  that  constitution 
really  was  deficient  in,  or  rather  what 
the  old  Toiy  party  committed  the 
enormous  fault  of  not  extending  it 
to,  was  the  means  of  representing  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  great 
masses  of  people  who  had  grown  up 
in  the  new  manufacturing  towns. 
The  refusal  of  the  Tories  to  ^ve  re- 
presentatives to  the  new  and  import- 
ant commercial  cities,  rendered  the 
overthrow  of  the  old  constitution 
merely  a  matter  of  time.  The  great 
object  which  we  have  now  to  attain, 
18  by  variety  in  the  franchise  tosecure 
the  representation  of  classes,  and  not 
merely  that  of  the  most  numerous 
class. 

The  view  given  by  Sir  Archibald 
of  the  causes  which  led  to,  and  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  l^l,is,we  think, 
singularlv  clear  and  convincinfi^  Our 
only  fault  with  him  here  and  else- 
where in  domestio  histoiy  is,  that  he 
attributes  too  exclusive  an  effect  to 
the  influence  of  the  currencj.     Its 
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effect  was  great,  but  not  so  great, 
we  think,  as  he  imagines;  oUier 
causes,  we  believe,  concurred,  of  equal 
importance.  These  he  always  men- 
tions, but  not  with  the  same  degree 
of  prominence.  This  is  a  point,  how- 
ever, upon  which  people  will  proba- 
hU  continue  to  differ  until  the  end 
of^time.  His  view  of  the  Irish  fa- 
mine and  its  effects  is  very  curious, 
and  much  ekborated  ;  his  account  of 
the  gradual  progress  and  final  adop- 
tion of  Free-Tiide  principles  by  Sir 
Robert  Fed,  by  far  the  most  tem- 
perate and  impartial  which  we  have 
seen.  HIb  remarks  upon  the  great 
change  of  that  able  leader,  whili^  re- 
taming  office,  we  think  unanswer- 
able—just to  the  man  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  position,  yet  pointing 
dearlv  out  the  ill  effects  to  party 
confidence,  and  consequently  party 
govemmentj  under  which  We  have 
Been  labouring  ever  since. 

In  treating  of  all  oommennal  and 
social  subjects.  Sir  Archibald  pos- 
sesses one  great  advantage^  and  that 
is  practical  experience.  His  position 
as  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  and  chief 
judge  in  the  great  commercial  and 
manufacturing  city  of  Gla^w,  has 

S'ven  him  a  jn-actical  insight  into 
le  working  or  our  commercial  sys- 
tem, a  knowledge  of  our  manuiao- 
turing  interests^  and  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  habits  and  views 
of  the  working  classes,  which  no  lit- 
erary and  few  political  men  of  the 
day  possess.  And  this  gives  his 
opinions  upon  such  subjects  a  value 
far  above  that  which  would  attach 
to  them  were  they  merely  those  of 
an  able  specuktive  writer.  Brought 
every  day  into  contact  with  mercan- 
tile men,  manufacturing  interests, 
and  skilled  artisans,  his  views  on 
these  subjects  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  personal  observation,  and  to  have 
been  tested  by  the  results  of  a  long 
ezpenenw.  They  are  no  crude  the- 
ories fashioned  m  the  closet,  but 
the  practical  deductions  of  an  acute 
and  dose  observer.  We  take  as 
an  example  his  remarks  on  Trades* 
Unions: — 

'*  Worse  even  than  pbigne,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  combinations  among  work- 
men are  the  greatest  social  evil  which, 
in  a  manofiic^iring  or  mining  commu- 
nity, afflicts  Bodety.    These,  bad  as  they 
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often  are,  affect  only  the  bodies  of  men ; 
but  strULes  affect  their  minds.  They 
utterly  confound  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  among  immense  numbers  of  the 
people,  by  arraving  them  in  hostile  bands 
against  their  fellow-men,  induce  a  hd- 
IvkiA  qwim  plu$  civile  in  the  heart  of 
peaceful  society ;  and,  in  their  latter 
stages,  lead  them  anxiously  to  expect  the 
perpetration  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
for  the  attainment  of  what  they  consider 
their  legitimate  rights.  They  subject 
tens,  sometimes  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons,  innocent  of  any  offence,  and 
anxious  only  to  earn  a  subsistence  by 
honest  industry  for  themselTes  and  their 
families,  to  months^of  compulsory  idle- 
ness and  real  destitution.  They  deprire 
them,  often  for  long  periods,  of  occupa- 
tion, as  fatal  to  their  minds  as  the  loss 
of  wages  is  to  their  bodies.  They  band 
them  together,  in  the  beginning,  by  the 
strong  attraction  of  common  hope ;  in 
the  end,  br  the  hellish  bond  of  com- 
mitted wickedness.  They  subject  the 
immense  majority  of  quiet,  inoffensiye 
persons  to  the  tyrannical  rule  of  a  small 
minority  of  violent  and  ambitious  men, 
who  form  a  secret  power,  wielding  an 
authority  greater  thain  even  the  trium- 
virate of  Augustus,  or  the  Committee  of 
Public  Salvation  of  Robespierre.  Their 
evils  do  not  terminate  with  the  closing 
of  the  strife,  and  the  resumption  of 
Libour  by  the  combined  workmen.  They 
leave  a  long  catalogue  of  ills  behind 
them ;  and  for  years  after,  the  energies 
of  the  workmen  are  depressed  by  the 
debt  which  they  cannot  discharge,  idle 
habits  which  they  cannot  conquer,  and 
crimes  into  which  they  have  been  in- 
voluntarily led.    .... 

"  What  tends  greatly  to  increase  this 
strange  indifference  to  the  greatest  social 
evil  which  afi^cts  society  is  the  opinion, 
generally  entertained,  that  strikes  are 
alwayt  unfortunate  to  the  workmen, 
and  therefore  that  their  good  sense  will 
lead  to  their  discontinuance.  There 
never  vras  a  greater  mistake.  In  the 
great  roaiority  of  instances,  strikes  are 
successful ;  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact  which  renders  them  of  such 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  true,  the 
world  in  general  hears  nothing,  except  of 
those  which  are  imfortunate,  because  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  no  one  to  publish 
those  which  are  successful;  and  being 
soon  over,  they  are  as  soon  forgotten. 
But  they  are  not  forgotten  by  the  work- 
men, who  are  encouraged  by  their  fre- 
quent successes  to  try  their  strength 
with  their  mastery  in  circumstances  en- 
tirely different,  when  they  are  sure  to  be 
defeated.    The  reason  is,  that  they  are 
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successful  when  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
'  the  master  to  retain  the  men  in  his  ser* 
vice,  and  unsuccessful  when  it  is  for  his 
interest  to  get  quit  of  them.  With  a 
rising  market  for  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  no  master  will  allow  his  woi^- 
men  to  remain  idle  as  long  as  any  iMt>fit 
remains  to  himself  from  their  labour. 
.With  a  idling  one,  he  is  too  happy  of  a 
pretext  to  get  quit  of  paying  them  their 
wages,  for  the  produce  of  which  exist- 
ing prices  will  not  yield  a  profit.  Thus 
stnkes  are  constantly  successful  when 
they  tike  place  with  a  rising  market,  and 
as  uniformly  imsucoessful  when  they  are 
ventured  upon  with  a  falling ;  and  it  is 
because  the  workmen  cannot  be  brought 
to  see  the  difference  of  these  situations, 
that  they  occur  so  often,  and,  under  cir- 
cumstances evidently  hopeless,  are  ad- 
hered to  with  such  pertinacity .** — (Vol. 
vi  p.  806-SlO.) 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of 
domestdc  nistoir  and  le^slation,  we 
may  give  another  specimen  of  the 
hastiness  and  inaccuracy  of  the  critic 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Alluding 
to  the  assistance  afforded  to  the 
South  American  republics,  Sir  Archi- 
bald had  said :— - 

"  Wt  repealed  the  law$  against  foreign 
enliitmeiit,  permitted  expeditions  of  8000 
and  10,000  men,  many  of  them  Welling- 
ton's veterans,  to  sail  from  the  Thames 
under  the  very  eye  of  Qovemment,  and 
advanced  immense  sums  by  loan  to  en- 
able the  insurgent  states  to  prolong  the 
contest.*'—(Vol.  ii.  p.  789.) 

Upon  this  the  reviewer  remarks : — 

**  ThefoiCt  %8  precisely  the  reverse:  the 
'  Foreign  Enlistment  Act '  (59th  George 
III.)  was  passed  in  1819,  the  year  in 
which  these  occurrences  began,  and  ren- 
dered  foreign  enlistment  a  misdemean- 
our."— {Edinburgh  Review,  No.  225,  p. 
151.) 

Now,  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to 
have  nuide  himself  even  cursorily 
acquainted  with  the  work  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  criticise,  he  would 
both  have  known  that  Sir  Archibald 
has  given  a  long,  most  minute,  and 
perfectly  accurate  account  of  the  Bill 
then  brought  in,  of  the  changes  it 
made  in  the  kw,  and  how  it  became 
a  dead  letter, — and  have  been  able 
then  to  see  the  entire  justice  of  the 
remark  he  has  so  elaborately  mis- 
represented. This  account  extends 
from  page  408  to  417  of  his  first 
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volume.    These  extracts  will  show 
its  tenor : — 

"  On  the*  part  of  Goyemment  it  was 
argued  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord 
Bathurst,  and  Lord  Castlereafi^h, — As  the 
law  at  present  stands,  by  the  9th  and 
29th  Qeorge  XL  and  the  9th  George  XXL, 
it  is  made  fehmy^  without  benefit  of 
clexgy,  to  seduce  subjects  of  this  country 
to  enuBt  in  the  service  of  foreign  powers. 
...  .  It  is  proposed  in  the  present 
Act  to  take  away  ike  capital  aanctum, 
and  declare  persons  enlisting  in  foreign 
service  guilty  of  misdemeanour  only,  and 
to  decluv  the  supplying  the  belligerents 
with  warlike  stores,  and  equipping  ves- 
sels for  warlike  purposes,  the  like  offence.^ 
~(VoL  i  pp.  409,  410.) 

This  proposed  law,  rei)ealiiig  the 
penaltjr  of  death  afl^ed  to  the  crime 
of  foreign  enlistment,  and  constitut- 
ing it  a  misdemeanour,  punishable 
with  a  few  months'  imprisonment 
only,  was  passed.  Bat,  continues 
Sir  Archibald,— 

"  The  Act  of  Parliament  passed  re- 
mained a  dead  letter.  The  embarkation 
of  troops,  stores,  and  loans  continued 
without  intermission;  and  as  detailed 
in  a  former  work,  Spanish  America  was 
thereby  rendered  independent,  and  sever- 
ed from  the  dominion  of  Old  Spain." — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  416.) 

After  this,  which  of  these  two  has 
best  explained  the  history  of  the 
period — Sir  Archibald,  who,  after 
most  carefully  explaining  what  really 
took  x>lace.  alludes  to  it  afterwards 
as  having  been  a  practical  repeal  of 
the  former  law  prohibiting  foreign 
enlistment  with  the  punishment  of 
death— or  the  reviewer,  who  repre- 
sents this  nominal  retention  of  a 
trifling  and  unenforced  penalty  as  a 
real,  rigorous,  upright,  and  zealous 
discnarge  of  the  right  of  non-inter- 
vention, guaranteed  in  the  most 
solemn  and  especial  manner  by  a 
clause  of  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Spain  in  the  year  1814? 

II.  The  history  of  France  between 
1815  and  1848  naturally  divides  it- 
self into  two  distinct  portions— the 
history  of  the  Restoration,  and  that 
of  the  House  of  Orleans.  The  first 
is  a  period  of  great  interest :  the 
more  cloBfiUiiis  studied,  the  more 
minutdj  ^"^U^i  the  more 
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we  will  become  convinced  that  it 
was  at  once  the  time  when  there  was 
most  real  liberty  in  France,  and  most 
discontent.  France  never  forgave  the 
Bourbon  kings  their  restoration  by 
the  bayonets  of  the  Allies  in  1815, 
and  their  forced  reduction  of  France 
to  its  old  limits.  Of  this  period  Sir 
Archibald's  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
partial and  the  most  instructive 
History  which  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. Bringing  strondy  out  the 
faults  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  deve- 
loping, in  the  clearest  terms,  the 
fatal  error  of  Charles  X.  in  throwin^i^ 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  partv- 
prUre^  he  yet  has  convincingly 
shown  that  no  amount  of  good  go- 
vernment on  their  part  would  ever 
have  reconciled  the  democratic  party 
to  their  rule,  or  induced  the  nation 
to  forget  their  origin.  And  this 
leads  to  one  most  remarkable  pheno- 
menon, without  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  which,  this  period  of  French 
history  is  unintelligible— viz.  that 
while  popular  distress  always  led  to 
populi^  discontent  in  England,  it 
was  popular  prosperity  which  led  to 
the  greatest  amount  of  popular  dis- 
content in  France.^ 

"It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  while 
the  prosperity  of  the  coimtry  had  in- 
creased in  this  prodigious  ratio  during 
the  Restoration,  its  discontents  had 
fully  kept  pace  with  it ;  and  they  had 
now  reached  the  highest  point  at  the 
very  time  when  the  wellbeing  of  the 
people  was  most  universal  and  conspi- 
cuous. The  smiling  aspect  of  the  fields, 
the  busy  activity  of  the  commercial 
towns,  the  animation  of  the  seaports, 
were  equalled  only  by  the  general  dis- 
content and  sullen  disloyalty  which  per- 
vaded these  scenes  of  prosperity  and 
happiness.  What  was  still  more  remark- 
able, the  classes  among  whom  the  dis- 
content was  the  greatest,  were  the  very 
ones  which  had  most  largely  benefited 
by  the  government  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
been  most  severely  crushed  by  that  which 
had  preceded  it.  ...  .  This  memorable 
example  proves  the  fiJlacy  of  the  opinion 
generally  entertained,  that  no  distur- 
bances are  to  be  regarded  as  serious,  if 
the  matexial  comforts  of  the  people  are 
duly  attended  to  ;  and  of  the  truth  of 
the  distinction  drawn,  in  a  former  work, 
between  troubles  originating  in  real 
grievances,  which  may  be  expected  to 
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be  alleviated  bj  their  removal,  and  such 
«a  arise  from  the  thirst  for  political 
power,  which  are  onl^  increased  by  such 
comforts  as  tend  to  increase  the  pugna- 
cious propensities  of  the  people." — (Vol. 
iu.  pp.  485,  486.) 

The  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
Charles  X.  was  his  throwing  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  ultra-Catho- 
lic party,  the  nominal  point  on  which 
the  revolution  broke  out,  his  suspen- 
sion of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
dumge  in  the  electoral  law,  under 
the  14th  Article  of  the  Charter^ 
which  says,— "Le  Roi  .  .  .  . 
nomme  A  tons  les  emplois  d'admini- 
stration  publique,  ei  fait  lesr^^le- 
mens  et  le$  ordonnances  nScessatres 
pour  I'ex^cution  dee  lois  et  la  sHretS 
de  l^etaC  This  power  had  been 
twice  exercised  bv  his  predecessor — 
once  on  the  13th  July  1815,  when, 
by  a  royal  ordonnance  alone,  the 
representation  was  established  on  an 
entirely  new  basis,  and  the  Chambers 
so  elected  proceeded  to  the  transac- 
tion of  business  without  any  protest 
being  lodged ;  and  again,  on  the  5th 
September  1816,  when,  by  a  royal 
ordonnance  alone,  the  electond  sys- 
tem was  again  altered  so  as  to  get 
2uit  of  the  Royalist,  and  secure  a 
dberal  migority  in  the  Chamben. 

On  both  these  occasions  it  was 
exercised  by  a  Liberal  ministry  in 
the  interest  of  Liberal  views,  and 
there  never  was  then  a  word  said 
about  its  illegality :  when,  however, 
it  was  now  used  bv  a  monarehical 
nunistry  in  &vour  of  ultra-Conserva- 
tive principles,  the  democratic  party 
rose  m  arms  against  it.  This,  now- 
ever,  was  the  nominal,  not  the  real, 
cause  of  the  contest.  Under  the 
unprudent,  but  weak   and   honest 

fovemment  of  the  Bourbons,  Uie 
liberal  party  had  advanced  b  power 
and  influence  till  they  became  un- 
governable by  any  then  existing 
power  in  the  State.  They  were  de- 
teni lined  to  have  a  government  of 
their  own  construction,  and  a  mon- 
arch of  their  own  choice,  and  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity when  the  hour  for  the  contest 
was  to  strike.  Sir  Archibald,  with 
great  force,  pourtrays  the  almost  in- 
aane  conduct  of  the  Polignac  ministry, 
who,  on  the  one  hand,  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  whole  Liberal 
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party  by  the  Ordonnance  of  the  26th 
July  1830,  and  enraged  beyond  en- 
durance the  National  Guard  by  de- 
creeing their  dissolution  ;  whilst,  on 
the  other,  they  took  no  steps  what- 
ever to  prepare  for  the  military 
contest  now  mevitable  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  left  their  whole  arms 
in  the  possession  of  the  disbanded 
citizen  soldiers. 

The  real  error,  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  committed  by  Charles 
X,  was  his  formation  of  a  ministry 
composed  of  the  parti-j^etrt  in  the 
face  of  an  adverse  majority  in  the 
Chambers. 

"  It  is  evident,"  aays  Sir  Arehibald, 
"that  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  was  imme- 
diately brought  about  by  his  refusal  to 
submit  to  the  first  principle  of  a  repre- 
sentative government,  that  of  taking  his 
ministers  from  the  majority  of  the  po- 
pular branch  of  the  legislature.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  often  very 
galling  to  a  sovereign  to  be  obliged  to  do 
so,  and  that  it  seems  very  like  depriv- 
ing him  of  the  liberty,  in  choosing  his 
confidential  servants,  which  is  accorded 
to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  Still  it 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy ;  and  if  a  sovereign 
accepts  such  a  throne,  he  is  bound  to 
conform  to  its  conditions.  The  point  at 
issue  between  Charies  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was,  whether  he  was  to 
maintain,  contrary  to  their  wishes,  the 
ultra^royaliBt  administration  he  had 
chosen;  and  although  not  absolutely 
bound  to  defer  to  their  wishes  in  the 
first  instance,  yet,  having  tried  the  last 
resort  of  a  dissolution,  and  received  from 
the  nation  a  legisUtore  equaUy  deter- 
mined on  the  subject,  it  was  his  un- 
doubted duty,  as  a  oonsiitutional  mon- 
arch, to  obey."— (VoL  iiL  p.  661.) 

The  memorable  night  of  the  28th 
July— that  after  the  second  of  the 
"three  glorious  days"— is  thus  de- 
scribed by  our  author : — 

"  The  night  which  followed  was  a  mel- 
ancholy one  in  Paris,  and  not  leas  so 
to  the  insurgent  leaders  than  the  royal 
troops.  The  excitement  of  the  contest 
was  suspended ;  but  the  sUenoe  and  the 
darkness  brought  with  them  what  wa« 
yet  more  torible,  for  with  them  came 
the  memory  of  the  past  and  the  antici- 
paiion  of  the  future.  That  the  Govern, 
ment  would  be  overthrown  there  could 
be  little  doubt,  now  that  the  troops  of 
the  line  had  for  the  most  part  ' 
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its  defence,  and  passed  over  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  what  was  to  succeed  it  Y  Was 
a  republic  to  be  installed,  with  its  mas- 
saorea,  its  executions,  its  Marats  and 
Robespieiresl  and  was  a  second  inunda- 
tion of  the  Cossacks,  perhaps  never  to 
retire,  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  overspread 
the  fields  of  France  t  No  one  could  tell 
what  a  day  would  bring  forth :  and  great 
as  had  been  the  indignation  excited  bj 
the  appearance  of  the  ordonnances,  it 
was  now  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
tenx»r  excited  by  this  probable  soooess 
of  those  who  opposed  them.  The  un- 
wounded  combatants  alone,  wearied 
with  a  conflict  which  had  now  continued 
almost  without  intermission  for  forty 
hours,  sunk  into  sleep,  and  reposed 
peaceably,  stretched  on  the  pavement 
or  behind  their  barricades ;  but  numbers 
passed  a  melancholy  night.  Food  there 
was  none  for  the  soldiers ;  scarce  a  drop 
of  water  was  to  be  had  to  assuage  their 
burning  thirst ;  the  wounded,  weltering 
in  their  blood,  lay  stretched  on  the 
stones,  for  nothing  to  remove  them  had 
been  provided ;  and  even  the  bravest 
felt  that  the  contest  was  hopeless,  now 
that  the  troops  of  the  line  had  deserted 
them,  and  that  nothing  remained  but 
to  fall  with  honour  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  monarchy.''--(VoL  iil  p.  624.) 

For  this  period  thm  are  good,  bat 
not  nomerouB,  materials.  On  the 
Liberal  side,  Lanuurtine's,  on  the 
L^timist,  Gapefigue*8  and  Laera- 
telk*s  Histories  bring  out  well  their 
respective  views;  and  there  has 
lately  come  out  the  very  valoable 
Memoirs  of  Guizot,  and  some  curi- 
ous illostrations  of  particular  points 
in  those  of  Marmontand  Chateau- 
briand. In  the  ensuing  period,  the 
reign  of  the  Citizen  ESng,  there  is 
Louis  Blanc's  yery  yaluabte  HitUnre 
de  Dix  An$,  and  its  continuation 
by  Regnault ;  Capefigue's  History ; 
and  for  its  latter  portion,  the  narra- 
tives of  Oassa^naa  d'Haussonville. 
and  De  la  Hodde,  of  Caussidi^re  and 
Lamartine,  besides  numerous  broch- 
ures and  tnemoires  on  particular  pe- 
riods; and  for  the  whole  there  is 
the'.voluminous  Annuaire  Huiorique 
for  the  State  papers  and  repots  of 
the  debates  in  the  Chambers  of  Peers 
and  DeputieflL  Of  all  these  Sir 
Archibald  has  made  a  discriminat- 
in||^  and  assiduous  use ;  and  in  every 
point  where  we  have  tested  his  ac- 
cural, we  have  found  that,  amongst 
contending  accounts^  he  has  adopted 
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the  most  probable  version,  and  that 
supported  bythe  greatest  weight  of 
authority.  Mis  vei^  valuable  ana- 
lysis of  the  debates  m  the  Chambers 
of  Peers  and  Representatives  pre- 
sents much  the  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  picture  which  we  possess 
of  the  views  and  opinions  of  both 
the  contending  parties  during  this 
long  and  interesting  period. 

Under  the  Restoration  there  was 
a  curious  attempt  to  give  a  repre- 
sentation to  dinerent  classea  All 
France  was  divided  into  depart- 
ments, and  each  department  into 
arronctissements.  In  each  arrondisse- 
ment,  all  the  electors  paying  300 
francs  of  direct  taxes,  and  upwards, 
voted  for  a  representative ;  but  be- 
sides, in  each  department,  all  ''les 
plus  imposes  **  —  that  is,  those  who 
paid  the  highest  amount  of  tazes^ 
voted  for  a  separate  member  to  re- 
present the  department  The  repre- 
sentatives were  thus  divided  into  a 
large  bodv,  representing  the  great 
mass  of  the  tax-payers,  and  a  small 
body,  representing  those  who  con- 
tributed most  largely  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  State ;  uie  one  being  sup- 
posed to  represent  numbers,  and  the 
other  property.  But  the  great  fault 
of  this  constitution  was,  that  it 
only  extended  the  suffirage  at  all  to 
those  who  paid  300  finncs  a-year 
direct  taxiea  This  was  practically 
excluding  great  part  of  the  middle 
and  all  the  working  dasses. 

The  great  cause  which  ruined  the 
{government  of  the  Citisen  King  was 
its  being  rested  upon  too  narrow  a 
basis.  It  was  essentially  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  bourgeoisie.  The 
elective  finmchise  was  fixed  at  the 

Sayment  of  200  francs  {£S)  Brjet^r  of 
irect  taxes  to  (Government  This 
practically  excluded  altogether  the 
great  mass  of  the  lower  orders— it 
admitted  the  i^opkeeping,  but  ex- 
cluded the  working  dsMBS.  The  mid- 
dle classes  being  alone  represented  in 
the  Chambers,  the  whole  legislation 
of  the  country  was  directed  to  their 
exclusive  interests.  All  offices  wext 
given  to  them ;  all  the  laws  passed 
were  for  their  benefit  There  was 
no  independBnt  House  of  Peers  to 
forbid  tneir  encroachm^ts,  no  legal 
means  afforded  to  the  lower  orders 
to  check  their  selfishness.    The  Gov* 
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ernment,  relying  on  their  majority 
in  the  Chambers,  disregarded  the 
growing  mass  of  discontent  which 
was  smouldering  and  festering  in  the 
hearts  of  the  proUtaires,  and  which, 
deprived  of  any  legitimate  outlet, 
was  turning  rapidly  into  the  Social- 
istic views  of  the  Ited  Republic.  At 
last  the  explosion  came ;  the  govern- 
ment of  the  bourgeoisie  was  upset 
It  had  no  feeling  of  loyalty,  no  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  to  rest  on.  The 
middle  classes  shrank  from  a  contest 
with  the  lower.  The  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe  fell  with  a  crash  to  the 
ground.  A  fearful  social  chaos, 
threatening  the  dissolution  of  all  the 
bonds  of  society,  followed,  which  was 
first  overthrown  by  Oavaignac  in  June 
1 848,  and  finally  stamped  out  by  Louis 
Napoleon  in  1851.  These  are  noble 
subjects,  and  Sir  Archibald's  narra- 
tive of  them  is  one  of  great  power 
and  never-flag^g  interest.  The 
constitutional  history  of  France  had 
never  before  in  this  country  secured 
a  proper  share  of  attention ;  but  it  is  a 
subject  of  the  verv  greatest  interest, 
and  from  which  the  most  important 
conclusions  in  political  science  may 
be  drawn.  Sir  Archibald  has  worked 
out  all  its  phases  with  great  care, 
and  it  forms  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  suggestive  parts  of  his  work. 

The  French  conquest  of  and  wars 
in  Algeria  present  a  good  field  to  Sir 
Archibald  for  the  exerciseof  his  strong 
turn  for  the  narration  of  military 
incident  His  account  of  the  capture 
of  the  Emperor's  Fort  at  Algiers  on 
the  9th  July  1830 ;  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  against  Constantine  in 
November  1836  ;  of  its  final  capture 
in  October  1837 ;  and  of  the  war 
with  Morocco  and  battle  of  Isly  in 
1844,  are  written  in  his  best  style. 

He  has  devoted  a  long  and  very 
interesting  chapter  to  a  review  of  the 
inincipal  French  writers  during  and 
since  the  Restoration.  In  hu  re- 
marks upon  Lamartine's  extraor- 
dinary merits.  Sir  Archibald  has 
been  assailed  in  the  following  terms 
hj  that  very  candid  critic  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  whose  remark- 
able discoveries  we  nave  before  men- 
tioned:—"His  character  of  M.  de 
Lamartine  is  an  atrocious  disfigure- 
ment" —  (i?(ftw6t«ngrA  Review.  No. 
225,  pp.  157  and  122.) 
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Now,  if  there  is  any  one  point  on 
which  the  lai^eeness  and  generosity 
of  Sir  Archibald's  mind  is  remark- 
able, it  is  in  his  criticism  of  his  lit- 
erary contemporaries.  But  in  any 
criticism  of  French  literature,  to 
omit  all  notice  of  the  melancholy 
vanity  exhibited  by  Lamartine,  and 
too  many  other  of  their  writers,  would 
be  impossible.  One  might  as  well 
attempt  to  give  a  character  of  Tibe- 
rius without  alluding  to  his  cruelty, 
or  of  Csesar  without  mentioning  bis 
ambition.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
exhibit  a  one-sidedness,  of  which  the 
reviewer  might  be  guilty,  but  of 
which  Sir  Archibald  is  wholly  inca- 
pable. There  is  no  one  even  mode- 
rately acquainted  with  recent  French 
literature  to  whom  this  is  not  well 
known.  Take^  for  instance,  one  ex- 
ample out  of  Lamartine's  History  of 
the  BevoliUion  of  1848  :— 

"  he  nom  de  Lamartine  ^tait  Borti  dix 
fois  de  Tume  ^ectorale  sans  qu'il  conniit 
mdme  une  soule  de  sea  candidatures ;  a'il 
edt  dit  un  mot,  insinud  un  d^r,  fait  un 
gestOi  il  eikt  4t4  nomm^  dans  quatre- 
vingts  d^partements ;  sa  popularity  ^tait 
sans  homes  &  Paris,  en  France,  en  Alle- 
magne,  en  Italie,  en  Am^rique.  Pour 
TAUemagne  son  nom  ^tait  la  paix.  Pour 
la  France  c'dtait  la  garantie  centre  la  ter- 
reur,  pour  Tltalie  c'6tait  Tesp^rance. 
Pour  1  Am^rique  c'^tait  la  R^puWique. 
11  avait  r6ellement  dans  ce  moment  la 
8onveraint6  de  la  conscience  europ6ene.  « 
II  ne  pouyait  faire  un  pas  dans  la  rue 
sans  soulever  les  acclamations.  EUee  le 
suiTaient  jusque  dans  sa  demeure  et 
interrompaient  son  sommeiL  Deux  fois 
reconnu  A  I'Opera  dans  le  fond  d*une 
loge,  le  parterre  et  les  speotateurs  so 
lev^rent,  suspendirent  la  representation, 
et  couvrirent  son  nom  pendant  oinq 
minutes  d'applaudissements.  La  France 
personnifiait  en  lui  sa  ioie  d'avoir  re- 
trouY^  son  gouremement.  — (Lam  artivb, 
Revolution  de  1848,  vol  ii.  pp.  349, 350.) 

But  the  whole  book  abounds  with 
similar  passages,  and  his  "  (Confi- 
dences"  and  "  Raphael"  still  more 
so.  Able  and  charming  in  all  other 
respects,  thev  are,  to  every  generous 
mind,  painful  to  read,  from  the 
melancholy  picture  they  afford  of 
how  a  great  and  noble  spirit  can 
become  affected  with  this  disease. 
But  hear  Sir  Archibald  on  Lamar- 
tine, and  judge  of  the  atrocious  dis- 
figurement :  — 
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"  If  the  turn  of  their  respective 
minds  is  considered,  it  will  not  appear 
surprising  that  Quixot  was  the  Conser- 
yative  minister,  Lamartine  the  demO' 
cratic  leader,  on  that  occasion.  As  much 
as  Uie  former  is  distinguished  by  histo- 
rical knowledge,  patient  research,  and 
sober  judgment,  the  latter  is  charac- 
terised by  ardent  imagination,  dramatic 
rwer,  and  pictorial  splendour.  Such 
the  Tiyiduess  of  the  conceptions  of 
this  charming  writer,  such  the  fervour 
of  his  eloquence  and  the  brilliancy  of 
his  fancy,  that  they  have  tinged  truth 
itself  with  the  colours  of  fiction,  and  led 
to  much  really  true  being  discredited  in 
his  writings,  merely  from  the  glow  of 
the  language  in  which  it  was  conveyed." 
—(Vol.  iii  p.  510.) 

One  more  8i>ecimen  we  give  of  Sir 
Archibald's  criticism  of  ms  French 
literary  cotemporaries  :— 

"  By  far  the  best  work  of  M.  Thiers, 
and  one  which  belongs  to  the  highest 
class  of  political  history,  ia  his  Hutory 
of  the  ConsuUUe  and  Empire,  now  in 
course  of  publication  at  Paris.  It  shows 
that  his  mind  had  grown  immensely 
during  the  course  of  his  political  career, 
and  cast  off  many  of  the  indiscretions  or 
errors  of  his  more  juvenile  years.  He  is 
no  longer  the  ardent  student  fresh  from 
the  revolutionary  school,  and  ready  on 
all  occasions  to  share  in  its  dreams  or 
palliate  its  excesses ;  but  the  experienced 
statesman,  versed  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  taught  by  disaster  the  futile 
nature  of  all  visions  founded  upon  the 
immaculate  character  of  the  great  migo- 
rity  of  men.  His  talent  for  military 
history  seems  to  have  increased  with 

{iractice,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
eading  generals  of  the  period ;  and  there 
is  no  work  in  existence  which  the  general 
reader  can  consult  with  more  pleasure, 
or  the  military  with  greater  instruction, 
than  his  HUtory  of  the  Campaign  of 
AusterlitZf  Jena,  and  Woffram.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  his  political  opinions 
appear  to  have  undeigone  a  considerable 
change  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  duties 
of  statesmanship.  His  mind  is  candid; 
and  albeit  bred  in  the  school  of  Infidelity 
and  the  Revolution,  his  late  volumes  con- 
tain frequent  allusion  to  Supreme  Super- 
intendence, and  the  punishment,  even 
in  this  worid,  of  the  sins  of  men.  But, 
above  all,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
secrets  of  cabinets  and  state-papers*  has 
led  to  his  last  work  being  enriched  with 
a  great  variety  of  important  information 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  publica- 
tion ;  and  in  no  other  work  is  there  to  be 
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found  so  copious  an  account  of  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  Empire,  and  the  internal  legis- 
lation of  Napoleon."— (Vol.  iii.  p.  622.) 

We  cannot  help  contrasting  the 
uncandid,  narrow,  and  malevolent 
spirit  with  which  our  author's  work 
has  been  assailed,  with  his  own 
conduct  in  similar  circumstances. 
For  he,  too,  has  been  an  anonymous 
critic  on  a  n-eat  contemporary  histo- 
rian and  noble  political  rival  Listen 
to  the  mode  in  which  he  has  gone 
about  his  task,  and  judge  of  the 
broad  candour  of  the  man : — 

''His  (Macaula/s)  learning  is  prodi- 

S'ous ;  and  perhaps  the  chief  defects  of 
s  composition  arise  from  the  exuberant 
riches  of  the  stores  from  which  they  are 
drawn.  Where  warmed  in  hiA  subject, 
he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  his  lan- 
guage in  consequence  goes  directly  to  the 
heart.  In  many  of  his  writings—and 
especially  the  first  volume  of  his  History 
and  his  essay  on  the  Reformation---there 
are  reflections  equally  just  and  original, 
which  never  were  surpassed  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  history.  I1iat  he  is  imbued 
with  the  soul  of  poetry  need  be  told  to 
none  who  have  read  his  Battle  of  the 
Lake  Regillus ;  that  he  is  a  g^reat  bio- 
grapher will  be  disputed  by  none  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  splendid  bio- 
graphies of  Clive  and  Hastings,  by  much 
the  finest  productions  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  language."— (Alisoii*8  Collected 
Eisatfi,  vol.  iii  p  636.) 

in.  There  is  no  subject  connected 
with  the  history  of  modem  Europe^ 
so  difticult  to  treat  as  the  history  of 
GermanjT.  This  arises  from  the  al- 
most entire  absence  of  materials.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  are  numerous  di- 
plomatic documents,  on  the  other,  a 
few  interestins:  memoirs,  but  any- 
thing like  an  historical  narrative  of 
events  is  wholly  awantiujp.  This 
has  arisen  from  the  heavy  letters  im- 
posed on  the  press  by  the  strong  mil- 
itary governments  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  which  has  led  to  the  entire 
turning  aside  of  literary  talent  and 
industry  from  the  dangerous  channel 
of  present  events,  into  the  safe  paths 
of  philosophy,  poetry,  or  the  history 
of  the  distant  past  In  such  circum- 
stances, to  treat  the  constitutional 
history  of  (Germany  with  anything 
like  the  fulness  or  clearness  of  that 
of  England  or  France,  is  impossible. 
Sir  Archibald's  chapter  on  this  sub- 
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ject.  though  from  these  causes  nece»- 
wily,  in  some  d^^ree,  meaere,  is  yet 
remarkably  distiDeuished  by  broad 
and  de^  views,  which  throw  a  clear 
light  apon  the  causes  of  the  past 
struggles  and  present  difficulties  of 
the  Jratherland.  These  are  thus 
summed  up : — 

« From  this  aoooimt  of  the  political 
circumstanoes  and  oonstitutional  histoiy 
of  Qermany  subsequent  to  the  Peace,  it 
is  evident  that  its  situation  was  yery 
singular,  and  such  as  neoessarily  stamped 
a  peculiar  character  on  its  literature,  and 
portended,  at  no  distant  period,  serious 
oonyiUsions  among  its  inhabitants.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  was  a  vast  confed- 
eracy of  States,  the  majority  of  which 
were  in  a  simple  agricultural  condition, 
animated  with  a  strong  military  spirit, 
deeply  tinctured  with  feudal  ideas,  ^v- 
emed  by  a  feudal  nobility,  and  inspired 
with  the  strongest  aversion  to  the  de- 
mocratic regime,  from  the  invasion  of 
which  they  had  already  suffered  so  much. 
On  the  other  hand,  tnere  were  many  free 
towns,  and  oommercial  or  manu&ctur- 
ing  districts,  abready  considerable,  at  the 
commencement  of  Uie  period,  which  in- 
creased immensely  during  the  long 
peace  which  followed  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  animated  with  the  strong  and  in- 
extinguishable love  of  freedom  which  in 
every  age  has  distinguished  the  Teutonic 
race.  Between  such  classes,  inspired 
with  such  opposite  feelings,  union  was 
impossible  —  ultimate  contest  inevit- 
able. The  tiers  4tai  of  Germany  was  ris- 
ing so  rapidly  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
sconsideration,  that  it  was  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  that  it  should  remain  long 
in  the  fetters  of  Uie  feudal  nobility :  the 
feudal  nobility  was  so  strongly  intrench- 
ed in  the  citadels  of  power,  and  in  the 
posBesaion  of  govemment»  that  it  was 
equally  hopeless  to  expect  they  would 
relinquish  it  without  a  struggle,  or  be 
driven  from  it  without  convtusions.  .  . . 

"  A  contest  of  this  description  is  in- 
evitable in  one  stage  or  other  of  every 
monux2hy  of  the  European  race.  Eng- 
land had  it  in  the  great  Rebellion  — 
France  during  the  Revolution.  But 
v^i  was  pecmiar  to  Germany,  and  ren- 
dered it  likely  to  be  more  serious  there 
than  in  any  other  country,  was  this — 
tiiat  the  long  duration  and  successful 
iMue  of  the  revolutionary  vrar  had  m^ 
terially  added  to  the  strength  of  both 
parties,  and  in  a  similar  proportion  aug- 
mented their  hostility  againsteach  other. 
Twenty  years'  almost  unbroken  warfare 
had  drawn  forth  to  the  very  highest  de- 
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gree  the  military  spirit  and  reaouroes  of 
the  country ;  and  the  narrow  escape  it 
had  made  at  its  dose,  by  almost  super« 
human  efforts,  from  slavery  and  bon^ige 
—  the  sad  result  of  their  former  divi- 
sions— had  both  convinced  every  one  of 
the  necessity  of  a  federal  union,  to  cause 
the  common  independence  to  be  respect- 
ed, and  of  a  vast  standing  army  to  main* 
tain  it  if  aasailed.  Thus  the  whole  of 
Germany  unanimously  agreed,  while 
smarting  under  the  evils  of  French  op- 
pression, to  a  federal  union,  which  placed 
the  entire  physical  strength  of  the  con- 
federacy at  the  diq>osal  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  the  two  greatest  military  pow- 
ers of  central  Europe ;  and  acquiesced  in 
the  estabUshment  of  a  federal  army  of 
800,000  men  to  obey  then:  directions. 
Such  and  so  great  was  the  accession  to 
the  strength  of  the  aristocratic  and  mon- 
archical party,  from  the  long  continuance 
and  final  triumphant  issue  of  the  war." 

**  But  that  very  triumphant  issue,  and 
the  long  peace  to  which  it  gave  rise,  aug- 
mented in  a  proportional  degree  the  pas- 
sion for  freedom  in  the  middle  and  com- 
mercial portions  of  the  community.  The 
victory  had  been  gained  by  a  unanimous 
^ort  of  all  ranks ;  and  in  the  first  fer- 
vour of  gratitude,  the  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many had  solemnly  given  in  return,  in 
the  Federal  Act,  the  pronuse  to  all  of 
representative  iiistitutions.  In  PrussiA 
this  promise  had  been  followed  up  by 
the  official  announcement  that  Govern- 
ment were  engaged  in  the  inquiries  r^ 
quisite  for  the  formation  of  a  constitu- 
tion. When,  therefore,  year  after  year 
passed  away  without  this  promise  being 
redeemed  in  the  great  monarchies,  and 
when  at  last  it  teraiinated  in  the  iUusory 
concession,  in  the  Prussian  States,  of 
provincial  assemblies  only,  and  in  Aus- 
tria in  no  assemblies  at  aU,  the  discontent 
was  general  and  extreme.  It  was  ren- 
dered the  greater  that,  during  the  long 
interval  of  expectation,  the  industry  and 
wealth  of  the  middle  classes  had  im- 
mensely increased,  and  with  it  the  desire 
for,  ana  capability  to  exercise,  represen- 
tative powere  had  proportionally  aug- 
mented. The  Diet  had  most  wisely  pro- 
hibited internal  war  between  the  States 
of  the  0»nf ederacy ;  they  had  effectually 
guarded  it  against  foreign  attack,  and 
had  removed  many  of  Uie  restrictions 
which  fettered  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  one  State  of  the  Union  with 
the  other.  The  Fatherland — ^peaceful 
within,  respected  without — had  been 
moulded  into  a  vast  empire,  containing 
in  the  end  forty  millions  of  inhabitants 
speaking  the  same  language,  descended 
from  the  same  stock,  in  great  part  actu- 
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ated  by  the  same  aentiinents,  and  rapidly 
increasing  in  population,  wealth,  and  in- 
dustry. Imagination  oould  hardly  con- 
ceive circumstances  more  fevourable  to 
the  development  of  the  passion  for  free- 
dom among  the  middle  and  industrial 
portion  of  the  community ;  and  yet  the 
Teiy  circumstances  "vi^ch  had  created 
this  desire,  had  imposed  seemingly  im- 
passage  barriers  to  its  gratification." — 
(Vol.  V.  p.  76-79.) 

Theseviews  explain  clearly  both  the 
materisJ  prospentr  and  eyer-increaa- 
ing  diacontent  of  tne  German  people; 
and  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  erer 
seen  them  so  satisfactorily  elucidated. 
Tht  subject  is  one  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  and  has  been  hitherto 
almost  entirely  neglected.  Sir  Archi- 
bald, in  this  portion  of  his  work,  has 
directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  trac- 
ing the  promss  of  constitutional 
changes  in  Prussia,  but  be  has  not, 
we  tnink,  bestowea  sufficient  pains 
upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Zollverein  and  the  Southern  Cus- 
toms Union.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  well  worthy  of 
a  more  complete  development.  He 
has  well  said,  that,  if  we  would  under- 
stand the  German  mind,  we  must 
look  not  to  its  political  history  but  to 
its  literature,  and  he  has  accordingly 
devoted  a  long  and  interesting  but 
not  very  discriminating  chapter  to  a 
review  of  the  leading  German  and 
Danish  writers  and  artists. 

rV.  The  progress  of  that  vast  but 
unwieldy  power,  which,  enveloped  in 
an  icy  climate  and  protected  by  the 
vastness  of  its  pine-covered  pmins, 
has  gone  on  continually  increasing 
in  material  stren^h,  ever  extending 
the  boundanr  of  its  dominions,  ever 
directed  by  tne  unity  and  the  secresy 
which  result  from  the  strong  rule  of 
one,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  one  of  the  most  obscure 
subjects  upon  the  study  of  which 
we  can  enter.  Sometimes  checked 
in  its  progress,  it  has  never  aban- 
doned its  designs— often  changing  its 
means^t  never  deviates  from  its 
end.  Whether  ruled  by  the  mag- 
nanimous and  high-Bouled  Alexander 
L,  the  iron  will  of  Nichobs,  or  the 
humane  and  enlightened  Alexander 
II.,  it  yet  follows  out  with  an  almost 
solemn  earnestness  what  seems  to  be 
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its  destined  course.  Not  even  the 
severe  loss  of  the  Crimean  war  and 
great  disaster  of  Sebastopol  has 
caused  it  to  turn  aside.  Steadily 
scanning  the  causes  of  that  defeat,  it 
Las  as  steadily  and  calmly  set  itself 
to  remedy  them— not  with  any  spas- 
modic effort,  but  with  the  resolved 
far-eeeiiig  gase  of  one  whose  whole 
future  is  devoted  to  that  sole  object 
Want  of  railways  and  the  means  of 
internal  transport,  toj^ther  with  the 
armed  occupation  of  the  Principal- 
ities by  Austria^  caused  that  dis- 
aster—and she  IS  now  engaged  in 
the  silent  and  quiet  construction  of 
gigantic  lines  ofrail,  which  will  bind 
together  with  their  iron  links  the 
hitnerto  disunited  portions  of  her 
vast  dominion.  The  conquest  of 
Circassia  has  secured  the  as  jret  un- 
certain means  of  access  to  Georgia : 
the  acquisition  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Amoor  to  its  mouth  has  gained 
for  her  eastern  possessions  what  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  would  give 
to  ner  southern ;  and  the  recent  un- 
derstanding with  Austria  promises  to 
remove  one  of  the  great  stumbling- 
blocks  from  her  path. 

The  progress  of  Russia  from  the 
foil  of  tne  French  Empire  to  the  edge 
of  the  Crimean  war  are  treated  of  by 
Sir  Archibald.  During  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  this  period  she 
was  under  the  rule  of  Nicholas. 
His  account  of  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander and  accession  of  Nicholas  is 
one  of  great  beauty  and  of  creat 
force.  Of  the  crisLs  of  the  revolt  in 
favour  of  Constantino,  which  took 
place  at  St  Petersburg  in  the  Phice 
of  the  Senate,  we  extract  the 
account  :— 

"At  length  having  exhausted  all 
means  of  pacification,  the  Emperor  or- 
dered the  troops  to  act  The  rebels  were 
attacked  in  front  by  the  horBo-guards 
and  chevalier-guards,  while  the  infantry 
assailed  them  in  flank.  But  these  noble 
veterans  made  a  vigorous  resistance, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  the  result  seemed 
doubtfiil.  Closely  arrayed  in  column, 
they  fiused  on  every  side ;  a  deadly  roll- 
ing fire  issued  from  the  steady  mass,  and 
the  cavalry  in  vain  strove  to  find  an 
entrance  into  their  serried  ranks.  The, 
horsemen  were  repulsed:  Kakho&ki 
irith  his  own  hand  slew  Colonel  Strosler, 
who  commanded  the  grenadiers;  and 
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Kuchelbecker-had  already  lifted  hia  ann 
to  out  down  the  Grand-duke  Michael, 
when  a  marine  of  the  guard  on  hia  own 
side  averted  the  blow.  Jakoubovitch, 
charged  with  despatching  the  Emperor, 
eagerly  sought  him  out,  but  in  the 
mdl^  and  amidst  the  smoke,  without 
effect  The  reslBtance,  howeyer,  con- 
tinued for  seTcral  hours,  and  night  waa 
approaching  with  the  rebels,  in  unbroken 
strength,  still  in  possession  of  Uieir 
strong  position.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  Emperor  ordered  the  cannon,  hither- 
to couched  by  the  cavalry,  to  be  un« 
masked.  The  horsemen  withdrew  to 
the  sides,  and  showed  the  musdes  of  the 
guns  pointed  directly  into  the  insurgent 
square:  they  were  agam  summoned 
to  surrender,  while  the  pieces  were 
charged  with  grape,  and  tne  gunners 
wav^  their  lighted  matches  in  Uie  now 
darkening  air.  Still  the  rebels  stood 
firm ;  and  a  first  fire,  intentionally  di- 
rected above  their  heads,  having  pro- 
duced no  effect,  they  cheered  and 
mocked  their  adversaries.  ....  Upon 
this  the  Emperor  ordered  a  point- 
blank  discharge,  but  the  cannoneers  re- 
fused at  first  to  fire  on  their  comrades, 
and  the  Qrand-dake  Michael,  with  his 
own  hand,  discharged  the  first  gun. 
Then  the  rest  followed  the  example,  and 
the  grape  made  frightful  gaps  in  the 
dense  ranks.  The  insurgents,  however, 
kept  their  ground,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
tenth  round  that  they  broke  and  fled« 
They  were  vigorously  pursued  by  the 
horse  •  guards  along  the  quays  and 
through  the  cross  streets  into  which 
they  fled  to  avoid  their  bloody  sabres. 
Seven  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  and 
several  hundred  bodies  remained  on  the 
Place  of  the  Senate,  which  were  hastily 
buried  under  the  snow  with  which  the 
Neva  was  overspread.  By  six  o'clock 
the  rebels  were  entirely  dispersed ;  and 
the  Emperor,  now  firmly  seated  on  his 
throne,  returned  to  his  palace,  where 
the  Empress  fell  into  his  arms,  and  a 
solemn  Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  the 
chapel."— (Vol.  it  pp.  239,  240.) 

When  such  were  the  scenes  amidst 
which  he  ascended  the  throne,  no 
wonder  that  they  left  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  him,  and  tinned  tne  whole 
of  his  after-life.  Wo  think  Sir  Archi- 
bald's character  of  Nicholas  both  just 
and  discriminating.  He  brings  out 
strongly  that,  unlike  Peter  the  Great, 
who  endeavoured  to  Europeanise 
Russia,  Nicholas's  object  was  to  de- 
velop the  national  character  and  in- 
stitutions of  his  people. 
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"  Nicholas,'*  says  he,  "  on  the  other 
hand,  is  essentially  Russian  in  his  ideas. 
He  is  heart  and  soul  patriotic,  not  merely 
in  wish,  but  in  spirit  and  thought  He 
wishes  to  improve  and  elevate  ma  coun- 
try, and  he  has  done  much  to  effect  that 
noble  object ;  but  he  desires  to  do  so  6y 
developing^  not  changing,  the  national  ^n- 
rii^  by  making  it  become  a  first  Russia, 
not  a  second  France  or  England.  He  has 
adopted  the  maxim  of  Montesquieu,  that 
no  nation  ever  attained  to  real  greatness 
but  by  institutions  in  conformity  with  its 
spirit."— (Vol.  a  p.  260.) 

Sir  Archibald's  account  of  the  won- 
derful struggle  for  her  independence 
made  by  Poland  in  1830-31,  is.  we 
believe,  the  only  narrative  of  that 
event  in  our  language;  and  it  is 
marked  by  his  vmsl  qualities  when 
narrating  military  events— deamess 
in  general  effect,  and  picturesqueness 
in  minute  detail.  Botn  the  difficulties 
and  the  advantages  of  the  Poles  are 
well  brought  out,  and  full  justice  is 
done  to  their  brilliant  valour,  and  the 
military  skill  of  Skrynecki. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  Russia, 
wo  may  mention,  as  affording  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  attacks  which  are 
kunched  against  Sir  Archibald,  a 
minor  point,  upon  which  the  Edin- 
burgh  reviewer,— who  headed  his  as- 
sault  with  the  notable  discovery, 
that  in  the  year  1849,  when  the  dram 
of  gold  to  the  Continent  necessitated 
the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act,  there  was  a  balance  of  trade  in 
England's  favour,  pouring  in  upon 
her  a  beneficent  stream  of  that  much- 
desiderated  metal  to  the  amount  of 
£84,000,000 ;  and  followed  it  up  by 
the  equal  remarkable  observations, 
that  our  conduct  to  Spain,  during  her 
war  with  her  revolted  colonies,  was 
characterised  by  the  most  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  neutral- 
ity; and  that  Lamartine  is  an  author 
remarkable  for  the  entire  absence  of 
personal  vanity,— has  shivered  a  lance 
with  him.    Sir  Archibald  said : — 

"  The  carnage  of  Eylau,  the  overthrow 
of  Tihit,  led  only  to  the  incorporation  of 
Finland  with  its  vast  dominions;  the 
acquisition  of  a  considerable  territoiy 
from  its  ally  Prussia ;  the  consolidation 
of  its  power  in  Geoi^  and  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  the  incorporation  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  and  the  extension  of  its 
southern  frontier  to  the  Danube.    And 
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although,  duriDg  the  first  agonies  of  the 
French  invasion,  these  Taluable  proyinces 
were  in  part  abandoned,  and  the  Pruth 
was  fixed  on  as  the  boundaiy,  tii  the  mean 
time,  of  the  empire,  yet  it  was  at  the  time 
evident,  what  the  event  has  since  abun- 
dantly proved,  that  this  unwonted  retire- 
ment of  Uie  Russian  eagle  was  for  the 
time  only."— {Vol.  iL  p.  114-15.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than 
these  remarks.  The  final  subjugation 
of  Georgia  by  Pask^witch :  the  still 
more  recent  reduction  of  tne  Cauca- 
sus by  Bariatinski,  just  consummat- 
ed ;  and  the  hard  struggle  of  Russia 
to  crush  Turkey  in  1854,  have  veri- 
fied every  portion  of  them.  But  there 
is  no  paradox  to  which  party-bate 
will  not  lead  men,  and  the  Edin^ 
hurgh  Review  on  tbis  passage  re- 
marks,— 

"  The  misstatement  of  fact  is  as  great 
as  the  obliquity  of  the  reasoning!  Tilsit, 
instead  of  an  overthrow,  was  the  mMt  tuc- 
cettful  treaty  Jhusia  ever  conduded.  The 
power  of  Russia  has  never  been  entirely 
consolidated  in  Geoigia  and  the  Caucastis, 
which  have  remained  a  contested  domin- 
ion."—(No.  225,  p.  Ul-2.) 

Now,  it  is  curious  that  the  other 
mat  historian  of  the  Empire  should 
have  fallen  into  the  same  error,  and 
almost  in  the  same  words.  M.  Thiers 
says,— 

**  Au  surplus  Napol^n  et  son  ministre 
acceptaient,  disaient-ils,  Tintervention  de 
TAutriche,  nuus  auz  conditions  enonc^, 
c*e6t-2i-dire  aux  conditions  arrtiMet  d  la 
Russie  aprit  Friedland,  d  VA  utriche  aprle 
Wagram^  et  malheureusement  on  traitait 
apr^  MoBcou  I  *• — (Thiers,  xv.  236.) 

Why,  every  one  knows  that  tbe 
conditions  imposed  upon  Russia  were 
the  surrender  of  her  ally  Prussia,  tbe 
abandonment  of  tbe  English  alliance, 
and  her  unreserved  adbesion  to  Na- 
poleon's Continental  system— that  is, 
to  tbe  entire  cessation  of  all  com- 
merce with  England ;  in  other  words, 
to  tbe  ruin  of  almost  every  landed 
ptroprietor  in  Russia  —  tbe  stipula- 
tions in  her  fi^vour  being,  that  she 
was  to  be  permitted,  unopposed  by 
France,  to  conquer,  if  she  could,  Fin- 
land from  Sweden,  and  Bessarabia, 
Wallacbia,  and  Moldavia  from  Tur- 
key. Alexander  contrived  to  elude 
for  some  time  tbe  articles  binding 
bim  to  stop  all  intercourse  with  Eng- 
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land,  by  conniving  at  its  existence  in 
tbe  neutral  bottoms,  and  under  tbe 
neutral  fla^  of  America.  But  when 
Napoleon  msisted  upon  tbe  entire 
cessation  of  tbe  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land carried  on  in  this  manner  also, 
Alexander  replied : — 

*^  Quant  au  blocus  continental  il  ^tait 
toujours  resign^  a  y  ooncourir  en  fer- 
mant  ses  ports  au  pavilion  britannique, 
et  en  recherchant  ce  pavilion  sous  toutes 
les  d^ominations  qu  il  usurperait :  mais 
que  pousser  ce  soin  jusqu*^  exclure  enti- 
^rement  le  commerce  americain  lui  itait 
imposeihUf  car  ce  icrait  reduire  ton  payt 
d  ietat  de  mUire  on  te  trouvait  la  P(h 
%n«."— (Thikbs,  xiil  416.) 

Rather  than  carry  out  to  their  full 
consequences  the  conditions  of  Tilsit, 
be  ^ve  up  Wallacbia  and  Moldavia, 
which  be  nad  already  conquered,  per- 
illed bis  empire  and  bis  crown  on 
tbe  cbances  of  a  war  to  tbe  knife  witb 
Napoleon,  and  staked  his  all  en  tbe 
doubtful  result  of  tbe  Moscow  cam* 
paipL 

This  leads  us  to  tbe  most  curious 
and  <tmiifting  of  all  the  reviewer's  his- 
torical discoveries.  Sir  Archibald  bad 
said  that, — 

**  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  led  to  the  tem- 
•rary  '  incorporation '  of  Moldavia  and 
allachia,  and  the  extension  of  its  south- 
em  frontier  to  the  Danube." 

But  our  well-informed  critic  is  not 
to  be  deceived  in  tbis  manner  : — 

**  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  never  were 
*  incorporated*  with  Russia."— (No.  226, 
p.  142)111 

Tbis  displays  an  amount  of  ignor« 
ance  almost  pitiable.  What  is  to  be 
thought  of  a  man  presuming  to  write 
on  tbissubject  who  does  not  Imow  that, 
on  the  21st  January  1810.  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  were  formally  annexed 
to  tbe  Russian  empire  by  an  Imperial 
Ukase,  which  declared  tbe  Danube, 
from  tbe  Austrian  frontier  to  tbe  sea, 
tbe  southern  boundary  of  tbe  empire, 
and  that  it  remained  so  until  tbe  pres- 
sure of  the  war  witb  France  obliged 
Russia  to  cede  them  again  to  Turkey, 
upon  tbe  28tb  May  1812,  by  the  peace 
or  Bucharest,  in  order  to  gain  the  ser- 
vices of  TchichagofiTs  army,  then  em- 
ployed in  boldiog  them,  and  which 
afterwards  nearly  cut  off  Napoleon 
at  tbe  Beresina?  At  tbis  climax  we 
leave  tbis  critic,  witb  tbe  bope  that 
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when  he  next  ti^es  np  hU  pen,  it 
will  be  up<m  some  subject  with 
which  he  nas  at  least  some  'slight 
acquaintance. 

v.  The  i^airs  of  the  East  and  the 
decline  of  the  Turkish  Empire  neces* 
sariljr  occupy  a  laige  portion  of  Sir 
Archibald's  work.  The  history  of  the 
Greek  Reyolution  is  at  once  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  difficult 
p«rt  of  this  subject  We  hare  no 
doubt  that  most  of  his  readers  have 
looked  upon  Sir  Archibald's  long 
chapter  upon  this  subject  as  merely 
a  veiy  interestiM  narrative  of  a  very 
excitmg  period,  but  as  presenting  no 
greater  difficulties  in  execution  tnan 
a  similar  narrative  of  one  of  Napo- 
leon's or  Welluigton*8  campaigns. 
Yet  it  is  for  otherwise ;  and  no  one 
who  has  not,  as  we  have  done,  looked 
closely  into  the  matter  and  gone  into 
its  details,  can  form  an  ideEi  of  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  the  subjects 
It  is  the  most  complete  chaos  of 
events  which  we  know,  and  at  first 
sight  it  seems  an  alto^ther  hopeless 
task  to  extract  anything  like  an  in- 
telligible, far  less  an  interesting  nar- 
rative out  of  such  a  flood  of  small 
contests  and  isokted  events.  The 
way  in  which  Sir  Archibald  has  ac- 
complished this  task  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  It  must  have  been  a  task  of 
enormous  labour,  and  has,  more  than 
any  other  portion  of  Ms  work,  devel- 
oped his  great  power  and  skill  in 
massing  details,  and  bringing  them 
all  to  bear  upon  the  general  stream 
of  events,  so  as  to  evolve  a  clear  nar- 
rative out  of  a  tangled  mass  of  intri- 
cate obscurity.  Whoever  would  be 
convinced  of  thisw  may  turn  to  the 
study  ofGordon^But^CTtf  of  the  Greek 
Revolutixm, 

From  this  part  of  Sir  Archibald's 
work  we  make  one  extract  :— 

**Like  Chios,  Ipflara  Bank  in  flaxnM 
and  .blood ;  but  its  elosing  scene  was 
very  different,  and  worthy  of  the  heroic 
character  of  ita  inhabitants.  A  certain 
number,  comprising  the  principal  dti- 
Bens,  escaped  on  board  nineteen  brigs, 
carrying  away  such  of  the  fugitives  as 
they  could  pick  up  from  the  waves,  and 
conveyed  them  in  safety  to  Hydra,  where 
they  were  received  wifii  generous  hospi- 
tality. Six  hundred  Ma<^onians  threw 
themselves,  with  their  wives  and  chil* 
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dren,  into  the  fortified  convent  of  St 
Nicholas,  on  whidi  were  mounted  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  cannon.  With  theee  tb^ 
defonded  themselvea  with  such  resolu- 
tion that  they  were  still  masters  of  it  at 
night ;  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
Gapitan  Bwha  renewed  the  assault  with 
his  whole  troops.  Several  attacks  were 
repulsed  with  prodigious  slaughter ;  but 
at  length  the  garrison,  hopeless  of  relief, 
and  having  lost  two-thirds  of  their  num- 
ber, determined  to  perish  like  the  three 
hundred  at  Thermopyko.  They  sent  a 
soldier  with  a  lighted  torch  to  fire  a 
powder-magaaine  outside  the  walls ;  and 
as  he  fell,  pierced  by  several  balls,  before 
reaching  it,  five  oUiers  were  sent  on  a 
similar  errand,  and  all  shared  the  same 
late.  Upon  this,  the  Greeks  resolved  to 
blow  themselves  up  with  the  powder 
th^  had  within  the  monastery,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  involve  their  enemies  in 
their  ruin.  They  ceased  firing,  aeoord- 
in^ly,  for  some  time;  and  the  Turks, 
thmJdng  the  defenders  had  all  fallen, 
after  a  pause  rushed  tumultuously  for- 
ward to  the  assault  of  the  walls,  which 
were  scaled  on  eveiy  side.  Suddenly  the 
Hellenic  flag  was  lowered :  a  white  flag 
bearing  the  words  '  Liberty  or  Death/ 
waved  in  the  air  :  a  signal-gun  was  dis- 
charged, and  the  monastery,  with  its 
whole  defenders,  and  thousands  of  the 
assailants,  were  blown  into  the  air.  Two 
only  of  the  Qreeks  were  extricated 
alive  firom  the  ruins;  of  the  assailants, 
three  thousand  perished  during^e  storm 
or  the  explosion.  "—(Vol.  iii  pp.  179, 
180.) 

To  the  military  reader  the  account 
by  our  author  of  the  campaigns  of 
the  Russians  and  Turks  in  Rou- 
melia  and  Armenia,  in  1828-9,  will 
be  of  the  utmost  interest.  Paske- 
witch's  two  years*  contest  in  the  latter 
province  is  to  be  placed,  as  an  instance 
of  strategical  skill  in  the  commander, 
upon  a  par  with  that  of  Napoleon  in 
1796  in  Italy,  or  that  of  Wellington 
in  1812  in  Soain.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
deepest  study,  because  it  is  based 
upon  the  yery  highest  applicaticHi  of 
the  principles  of  war.  His  opera- 
tions when  he,  with  far  inferior 
forces,  bv  skilfully  masking  his  point 
of  attiftck,  forced  the  strong  ridj^  of 
the  Saganlugh.  then  tumea  rapidlj 
upon  the  now  disjointed  corps  of  hts 
opponents,  defeated  them  in  detail, 
and  finished  with  the  rapid  advance 
to  and  capture  of  Erzeroum— have 
never  been  surpassed  in  war,  either 
for  genius  of  conception  or  vigour  of 
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execution  ;  and  the  description  of 
them  by  Sir  Archibald  is  marked  by 
all  that  clearness  and  vigour  whicn 
characterised  his  narrative  of  the 
great  Continental  campaigns  in  his 
former  work.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  his  brief  but  clear  sketch  of  the 
Syrian  campaigns  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
in  Syria  in  1832,  which  led  to  the 
famous  treaty  of  Unkiar  -  Skelessi 
with  Russia  in  the  following  year. 

Sir  Archibald  laments,  as  all  must 
do,  in  strong  terms,  our  inability,  from 
being  engaged  in  supporting  with 
our  whole  disposable  forces  the  cause 
of  revolution  m  Portugal,  to  lend  any 
aid  to  Turkey  when  she  applies 
to  us,  in  this  crisis  of  her  fate,  for 
assistance.  Had  we  been  able  to  sup- 
port her  then,  in  all  probability  the 
Crimean  war  of  1864  would  have 
been  unneoessaiy — ^Turkey,  unable  to 
get  support  from  us,  hopeless  of  aid 
Srom  France,  sinking  under  the 
sword  of  Ibrahim,  had  no  resource 
but  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
Russia,  who  gladly  availed  herself 
of  the  opportunity,  and  extorted,  as 
theprice  of  her  assistance,  the  treaty 
of  Unkiar-Skelessi ;  whicn  provided, 
by  a  secret  article,  that  "  tne  Otto- 
man Porte  should  be  bound,  in  virtue 
of  its  obligations  to  Russia,  to  close 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles— that 
is  to  say,  not  to  permit  any  ship  of 
war  of  a  foreign  power  to  enter 
those  straits  under  any  pretence 
whatever" — which,  in  other  woids, 
constituted  the  Black  Sea  a  Russian 
lake.  When  war  again  broke  out 
between  the  Sultan  and  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  in  1839,  and  a  contest  with 
France,  which  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  Mehemet  Ali^  was  on  the  verge  of 
taking  place,  tne  assistance  of  the 
four  powers  (England,  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia)  was  granted  to 
drive  Ibrahim  out  of  Asia  Minor. 
This  was  to  be  done  by  their  fleets 
acting  so  as  to  interrupt  the  commu- 
nication between  Egypt  and  Syria,  by 
capturing  the  fortified  towns  on  the 
sea-coast,  which  command  the  only 
available  line  of  road.  This  aid 
was  granted  by^thfi  treaty  of  the 
16th  July  184r  ipwever,  sti- 
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bidden  to  ships  of  war  of  foreign 
powers  to  enter  the  straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  or  the  Bosphorua" — (Al- 
ison, V.  646).  After  the  end  in  view 
was  accomplished  by  the  capture  of 
Acre  and  insurrection  of  the  Syrian 
tribes,  which  entirely  isolated  Ibra- 
him's army  in  Syria,  and  forced  Me- 
hement  Au  to  agree  to  the  cession  of 
that  province  and  Candia,  the  afifairs 
of  the  East  were  finally  settled  by 
the  convention  of  the  16th  July 
1841. 

To  this  celebrated  treaty,  France, 
which  had  now  united  with  the 
Allies,  was  a  party.  It  stipulated  on 
the  part  of  the  five  great  powers  that 
they, 

"  Being  anxious  to  give  to  the  Saltan 
a  public  proof  of  their  respect  for  the 
inviolability  of  his  rights  of  sovereignty, 
as  well  as  of  their  desire  to  confirm  the 
security  of  his  empire,  have  resolved,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Sultan,  to  confirm  by 
a  solemn  act  their  resolution  to  conform  to 
the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  passage  of  the  Dar- 
danelles IB  to  remain /or  ever  closed  to  the 
vessels  of  war  of  foreign  nationSf  as  long 
as  die  Porte  tSiaU  remain  at  peace," — 
(Article  of  Treaty  given  in  AUSON,  voL 
vi.  p.  106.) 

Upon  this  Sir  Archibald  well  re- 
marks that, 

"  Lord  Palmerston  having  succeeded 
in  bringing  all  Europe  into  his  measures, 
thought  he  had  secured  the  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  by  adopting  the 
Russian  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  clos- 
ing the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles 
against  foreign  vessels  of  war;  foigetting 
that  Rassia^  with  eighteen  sail  of  the  line, 
was  already  there,  and  that  the  only 
result  of  his  diplomatic  triumph  was  to 
leave  Constantinople,  with  its  fleet  de- 
stroyed at  Navarino,  unsupported,  ri«-d- 
vis  of  Sebastopol,  with  its  impregnable 
bastions  and  four  thousand  pieces  of 
cannon."— (VoL  vi.  p.  108.) 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  asserted 
by  the  supporters  of  Lord  Palmerston 
that  this  treaty  was  a  victory  over 
Russia,  because  it  wrested  from  her 
the  concession  which  she  had  obt^- 
ed,  by  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi, 
of  passing  herself  the  straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  whilst  she  excluded  all 
other  i>owers  from  so  drngg;  and 
that  this  treaty,  by  con^  "■  ""d 
now  making  a  part  of  r 
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and  loDg-practised  right  of  the  Porte 
to  close  the  Dardanelles  during 
peace,  precluded  her  from  becominff 
a  Mediterranean  power,  and  reduced 
her  to  her  original  position  in  respect 
to  Turkey.* 

But  the  answer  to  this  is  decisive. 
Lord  Palmerston  chose  to  make  the 
old  custom  of  the  Porte  to  close  the 
mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  during 
peace,  for  the  first  time  a  part  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  and  binding 
upon  all  its  States,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  causes  which  had  led 
to  their  oi*iaincUly  consenting  to 
that  "  rule^  had  passed  away.  That 
custom  was  origmallj  claimed  and 
exercised  by  Turkey  when  the  Eux- 
ine  was  a  Turkish  lake,  when  every 
spot  of  eround  around  it  was  subject 
to  the  Turkish  sway^  and  when  no 
flag  was  seen  upon  its  waters  but 
that  of  the  Orescent.  Gradually  the 
conquests  of  Russia  extended  to  its 
sKores— the  Crimea  was  ceded,  Se- 
bastopol  arose— a  Russian  fleet  was 
launcned  upon  its  bosom,  which,  at 
first  small  and  unpretenain^,  went 
on  gradually  increasing  till  it  came 
first  to  equal,  and  finally,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  and 
IJgyptian  marine  at  Navarino,  enor- 
mously to  excel  that  of  the  Porte. 
From  that  hour  the  Euxine,  from 
being  a  Turkish,  became  a  Russian 
lake ;  and  the  ancient  rule  of  closing 
the  navigation  of  the  Dardanelles  to 
ships  of  war  turned  from  being  the 
greatest  possible  safeguard  of  Ti&key 
against  Europe,  into  the  greatest 
possible  protection  of  Russia  against 
all  other  powers,  and  the  entire  pro- 
stration of  Turkey  at  her  feet,  ^e 
custom  originated  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  Black  Sea  by 
Turkey ;  it  was  made  a  solemn  part  of 
the  ffeneral  law  of  Europe  when  the 
Black  Sea  was  ruled  by  the  Russian, 
not  the  Turkish  flag.  It  waa  a  rati- 
fication of  its  tramfer  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  executed  by  the  great 
European  nations  under  the  guise 
of  the  acknowledgment  of  an  ancient 
right.  What  we  should  then  have 
insisted  upon,  for  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  was  an  equfu  right  with 
Russia  to  send  their  ships  of  war 
into  the  Black  Sea.    It  was  nothing 
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to  shut  up  Russia  with  Turkey — the 
lion  with  the  lamb— in  the  Blade  Sea; 
that  was  all  Russia  wanted.  What 
shefearedy  and  what  we  should  have 
itisisted  on,  was  the  right  of  the 
other  European  powers  to  re-establish 
the  altered  balance  of  power  there, 
by  sending  in  their  fleets  when  they 
ludged  it  necessary— by  making  tlie 
lamb  and  her  allies  able  to  cope  with 
the  lion.  This  we  are  the  more 
especially  bound  to  do,  as  it  was  our 
victory  at  Navarino  which  had  pro- 
strated the  naval  power  of  Turk^, 
This  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  do, 
and  thence  his  blame. 

*  yi.  Probably  the  English  reader 
will  turn  to  no  portion  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald's lar^  work  with  more  avidity 
than  to  his  four  long  chapters  on  the 
history  of  British  India.  This  a  field 
sin^arly  suited  to  his  strong  nar- 
rative and  pictorial  powers,  and  never 
was  there  a  period  when  they  could 
be  exercised  to  greater  advantage. 
He  prefaces  his  account  with  a  ae- 
scription  of  India  remarkable  for  the 
prophetic  nature  of  the  views  it  in- 
culcates, and  the  confirmation  of 
them  which  the  great  Indian  revolt 
of  1857-8  has  afforded.  It  is  very 
different  from  the  far  too  favourable 
view  taken  of  the  same  subject  in  his 
former  work ;  and  is  a  strong  proof 
both  of  the  unwearied  assiduity  with 
which  he  searches  for  information, 
and  the  candid  turn  of  his  mind, 
which  l^s  him  at  once  to  modify 
his  opinion  when  his  judgment  is 
convinced.  Speaking  of  tne  Mo- 
hammedans, he  says — 

"They  form  a  numerous  body,  amount- 
ing to  15,000,000  souls ;  but  still  more 
important  from  the  elevated  class  in 
society  to  which  many  of  them  formerly 
belonged.  With  the  exception  of  l^t 
part  of  them  which  is  enrolled  in  the 
army,  the  great  majority  of  this  class  is 
in  a  state  of  sullen  discontent,  and  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity which  may  occur  to  disp<MBe8B 
the  English,  and  place  themselves  in  all 
the  situations  which  they  at  present 
hold.  .  .  .  We  have  only  to  ask  our- 
selves what  would  be  our  feelings  if  the 
whole  situations  of  dignity  and  import- 
ance iu  the  British  Islands  were  mono- 
polised by  thirty  or  forty  thousand  i 
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truden  from  Hindostani  who  carried 
back  the  wealth  made  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  to  be  spent  on  those  of  the 
i^anges,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  India  in  the  corre- 
sponding circumstances  in  which  they 
«re  actually  placed.'* — (Vol.  vi.  p.  458.) 

ADd  of  the  army  he  remarks— 

**  It  is  now  perfectly  ascertained  that 
the  native  soldiers  of  India,  whether 
Hindoos  or  Mussulmans,  are  hx  from 
being  equal  to  the  Europeans ;  and  that, 
unless  supported  by  an  adequate  number 
of  British  troops,  and  led  by  British 
officers,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
their  steadiness  in  the  day  of  battle.  . 
.  .  (Generally  speaking,  they  will  not 
bear  a  comparison  with  English  soldiers, 
and,  unless  well  supported,  are  almost 
sure  to  melt  away  under  the  first  severe 
fire.  This  is  a  painful  admission  to  make, 
for  the  native  troops  have  many  most 
valuable  qualities,  and  without  their  aid 
our  Indian  empire  could  not  be  main- 
tained for  an  hour.  But  it  is  better  to 
be  aware  of  the  truth  than  to  have  it 
burst  imawares ;  aud  by  being  sensible 
what  they  can  do,  and  what  not,  disap- 
pointment is  less  likely  to  ensue,  and 
the  disaster  consequent  on  misapprehen- 
sion more  likely  to  beavoided.''--(VoLvi. 
pp.  481,  482.) 

These  were  remarkable  words  to 
have  been  written  before  the  year 
1857.  One  fact  singularly  so^estive 
he  mentions,  that  whereas  m  1805, 
with  a  population  of  only  38,000,000, 
the  exports  of  British  India  amount- 
ed to  25,000,000  rupees;  in  1835, 
when,  by  annexation,  the  subjects  of 
theCompanyhadrisen  to  100,000,000, 
the  exports  of  India  had  declined  to 
22,500,000  rupees ! ! ! 

The  history  of  this  period  is 
one  continual  series  of  interesting 
and  dramatic  events.  We  know  no 
more  fascinating  episodes  than  our 
author's  account  or  the  terrible  dis- 
asters of  the  AflFghanistan  war— of 
the  wonderful  conquest  of  Scinde  by 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  his  stem 
strife  at  Meanee— and  of  the  still 
>  more  dangerous  passages  of  the  first 
Sutl^  campaign,  when  victory  hung 
even  in  the  balance,  and  the  star  of 
England  seemed  once  about  to  wane 
before  the  strong  energy  of  the  Sikh 
soldiery. 

VIL— The  Question  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  baa  its  origin  in  the  act  of 
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Ferdinand  YII.,  who  on  his  death- 
bed bequeathed  to  his  daughter  the 
crown  of  Spain,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  formed 
the  title  of  his  family  to  the  throne, 
and  which  strictly  entailed  it  upon 
heirs-male.  This  took  place  in  March 
1830.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  this  was  the  outbreak  of  a  dvil 
war  between  the  rural  population, 
especially  in  the  north-eastern  pro- 
vinces, who  supported  Don  Carlos, 
the  legitimate  heir-male,  and  the  de- 
mocratic part^  in  the  towns  and 
southern  provinces,  who  declared  in 
favour  of  the  young  Queen  Christina. 
England,  then  under  the  rule  of  a 
Conservative  Cabinet,  although  hav- 
ing a  clear  {^und  to  interfere,  with 
a  most  praiseworthy  respect  for  the 
righte  or  nations,  took  no  part  in  the 
auarrel,  but  left  the  Spaniards  to 
nght  out  their  own  battle.  After  a 
desperate  civil  war,  the  success  of 
the  legitimist  candidate  became  no 
longer  doubtful  Had  the  Spaniards 
been  simply  left  to  settle  their  own 
quarrel,  he  would  clearly  have  pre- 
vailed. Then  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
had  now  succeeded  to  the  direction  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain, 
determined  to  interfere  in  support  of 
the  Liberal  cause,  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  we 
had  en£[aged  in  the  long  War  of  the 
Succession  to  enforce— and  of  the 

Jrinciple  of  neutrality,  which  the 
liberal  party  is  always  the  first  to 
invoke  when  it  favours  their  own 
views— and  concluded  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  in  1834,  which  first  recog- 
nised, on  the  part  of  England  and 
France,  the  right  of  Queen  Isabella 
to  the  throne,  and  engfua^  us  to  suj^ 
port  her  in  the  contest  for  it;  and  it 
was  the  active  support  alone,  given 
under  this  treaty  by  England.and 
France,  in  the  shape  of  auxiliary  le- 

fions  to  act  in  the  mterior,  marines  to 
old  the  maritime  cities,  and  armed 
squadrons  to  sweep  the  coasts,  which 
brought  the  struggle  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  placed  the  crown  upon  her 
heaa. 

Sir  Archibald  has  been  severely  at- 
tacked by  Liberal  writers  for  fast- 
ening upon  Lord  Palmerston  the  re- 
Bponsibility  of  this  change  in  the 
order  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
They  would  throw  it  upon  the  Duke 
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ofWellington'sAdmimstration.which 
was  in  power  when  Ferdinand  died, 
and  made  no  effort  to  disturb  his 
settlement*  Bat  never  was  a  more 
futile  argument  adduced.  What  the 
Duke  of  Welliogton  did  was  to  pre- 
serve a  strict  neutrality— to  leave  the 
Spauiards  to  settle  their  own  quarrel 
No  doubt  he  had  a  l^al  right  to  in- 
tervene. But  such  an  intervention 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation  is  never  advisable,  or 
even  really  justifiable,  unless  it  is  ne- 
cessitated, like  the  French  one  in 
Spain  in  1823,  by  an  obvious  and 
immediate  dan^r  resulting  to  the 
intervening  nation ;  or  called  for  by 
the  interests  of  humanity,  as  from 
the  atrocious  cruelty  of  the  Turks  in 
Greece.  No  such  plea  then  existed. 
No  British  interests  were  threatened 
by  the  Spanish  contest  Nor,  looking 
even  to  the  strict  legal  cause,  was  it 
necessary.  Don  Carlos  had  shown 
himself  quite  able  to  maintain  his 
own  claim.  But  the  responsibility 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  the 
consequent  subsequent  question  of 
the  Spanish  marriages,  resulting 
from  that  disentailment,  rest  whoUy 
and  entirely  upon  the  Governments 
of  England  and  France  who  concluded 
the  Quadruple  Alliance,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  revolutionary  Queen 
upon  a  throne  which  she  could  not 
otherwise  keep,  and  support  her  not 
merely  morally  by  recognising  her 
title,  but  physically  by  armed  assist- 
ance. No  one  can  doubt  that,  with- 
out the  Quadruple  Alliance,  Don 
Carlos  could  have  won  the  Spanish 
throne.  The  consequences  dedudble 
from  the  accession  of  the  Queen  lie 
therefore  directly  at  the  door  of  those 
whose  influence  maintained  her  on  it 
This  leads  us  to  remark  the  greatest 
defect  which  we  have  observed  in 
Sir  Archibald's  History,  and  that  is, 
the  entire  omission  of  any  account  of 
this  roost  interesting  Uarlist  war. 
We  hope  he  will  ultimately  supply 
this  want 

VIII.  Sir  Archibald's  last  volume 
is  mainly  devoted  to  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  and  the  great  wars  to  which 
it  gave  rise  in  Italy  and  Hungary. 
As  a  preliminary  to  that,  he  treats 
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very  fully  of  the  intricate  and  obscure 
diplomatic  question  of  the  Spanish 
marriages,  wnich,  by  causing  a  cold- 
ness between  France  and  England, 
hastened  on  so  much  that  catastrophe. 
He  goes  with  great  acuteness  and  re- 
search into  the  whole  matter,  and,  we 
think,  succeeds  perfectly  in  defend- 
ing Lord  Palmerston  from  the  impu- 
tations of  M.  Guizot,  and  in  proving 
the  want  of  good  fEiith  shown  by 
Louis  Philippe.  That  monarch  had 
pledged  his  word  at  the  Ch&teaa 
d'Eu,  that  the  nuirriage  of  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta 
Donna  Fernanda  should  not  take 
place  until  the  Queen  of  Spain  waa 
married  and  had  had  children;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  stipulated 
that  the  Queen  should  choose  her  bus- 
band  from  the  descendants  of  Philip 
y.^  so  as  to  exclude  altogether  the 
pnnces  of  the  house  of  Coboui^g.  The 
English  Minister  gave  to  M.  Guizot 
an  advanta^  when  he  introduced 
the  name  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg  as  one  of  the  suitors  for  the 
hand  of  the  Queen— but  he  imme- 
diately explained  that  this  was  done 
not  to  support  his  claim,  but  as  the 
mere  statement  of  an  existing  fact, 
and  consequently  afforded  no  real 
{^und  for  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
m  violating  the  compact  previously 
made.  To  use  Sir  Archibald's  con- 
cluding words : — 

"  In  these  oircumstancee  it  is  evident 
that  Lord  FaJmerston's  slip  afforded  M.  « 
Gaixot  DO  real  excuse,  but  was  merely 
laid  bold  of  by  him  as  a  pretext  to  cover 
an  advantage  to  FrRnce  which  he  deemed 
of  importance,  hut  which  could  not  he 
obtained  without  a  real  breach  of  the 
royal  faith  of  hit  master  J* — (Vol.  viL 
p.  613.) 

IX.  Sir  Archibald's  relation  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848  in  Paris — of  the 
fiEdl  of  the  Throne  of  the  Barricades- 
is  admirably  done.  The  irresolution 
of  the  King — ^the  worse  than  irreso- 
lution of  his  soldier-sons— the  calm  * 
courage  of  M.  Guizot— the  nerveless 
failure  of  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  are  brought  out 
with  a  master's  hand.  The  strong 
will  and  iron  resolution  of  Marshal 
Bugeaud  redeemed,  indeed,  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  the  contest  when  it  seemed 
lost,  and  placed  the  victory  in  their 
grasp  ;  but  they  could  not  seize  it — 
it  fell  from  their  weak  and  feeble 
hands.  When  the  veteran  soldi^  re- 
ceived his  appointment 

''  He  found,"  says  Sir  Archibald, 
"  everything  in  oonfuaion,  very  few  offi* 
oers  or  aides-de-camp  in  attendance,  and 
no  one  knowing  who  was  to  command 
and  who  obey.  His  vigour  and  capa- 
city, however,  soon  gave  a  new  direction 
to  affiurs  :  never  was  seen  more  clearly 
what  a  master-mind  is,  and  what  vigour 
and  capacity  can  do  in  a  crisis.  In- 
stantly, as  if  by  enchantment,  every- 
thing was  changed:  order  succeeded  to 
chaos,  consecutive  movement  to  vacil- 
lating direction.  Orders  were  despatched 
in  every  direction,  the  bearers  of  which, 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  were  un- 
observed, and  idl  reached  their  destina- 
tion. By  five  in  the  morning  the  whole 
columns  were  in  motion,  and  rapidly 
advancing  to  the  important  strategic 
points  assigned  to  them  in  the  city. 
They  were  four  in  number,  and  all  com- 
manded by  officers  of  vigour  and  expe- 
rience. .  .  .  The  orders  of  the  whole 
were  to  advance  rapidly  forward  and 
destroy  all  barricades  on  their  passage, 
and  await  further  orders  when  they  had 
reached  the  point  to  which  they  were 
ordered  to  advance.  Such  was  the  vigour 
employed  in  the  movements,  that  by 
seven  the  whole  columns  had  reached 
their  points  of  destination,  except  the 
second,  which  was  a  little  behind,  ow- 
ing to  General  Bedeau  having  engaged 
in  a  conference  with  the  commander  of 
a  body  of  national  guards  which  opposed 
his  progress.  The  H6tel  de  Ville,  Pan- 
th^n,  and  whole  centre  of  the  city, 
were  strongly  occupied,  without  the 
troops  left  at  the  Tuileries  and  Palais 
Royal  being  weakened.  Twenty-five 
thousand  men,  who  had  advanced  in 
four  columns,  had  done  the  whole,  and 
done  it  by  the  mere  force  of  an  advance, 
without  firing  a  shot  The  barricades 
had  all  been  surmounted  and  levelledy 
the  important  posts  occupied ;  Paris  was 
militarily  won,  the  victory  gained,  the 
horrors  of  revolution  arrested.  At  this 
.moment  Marshal  Bugeaud  received  an 
order,  signed  by  M.  Thiers  and  Odillon 
Barrot,  to  cea%t  the  comhat  and  withdraw 
the  froop*."— (Vol  viii.  pp.  733,  734.) 

It  is  thus  that  empires  are  lost. 
But  when  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Orleans  bent  and  broke,  there  was 
one  woman,  linked  by  marriage  to 
their  race,  who  nobly  redeemed  their 
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pusillanimity,  and  shed  lustre  upon 
their  fall 

"  At  this  moment,  when  the  ablest  and 
first  men  in  France  were  reeling  under 
the  stroke  of  &te,  the  folding-doors  (into 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies)  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  ap- 
peared, leading  her  eldest  son,  the  Count 
of  Paris,  in  her  right  hand,  and  with  her 
second,  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  in  her  left 
Calm  and  serene,  the  heroic  princess 
gased  on  the  scene  around  her ;  with  no 
support  but  her  infiint  children  and  her 
own  courage,  she  faced  a  nation  in  arms. 
.  .  .  There  was  a  time  when  such  a  spec- 
tacle as  this — that  of  a  young  and  heroic 
mother  pleading  the  cause  of  her  inno- 
cent children  for  the  throne — would  have 
spoken  to  the  heart  of  every  man  in 
Fnnce ;  when  every  sword  would  have 
leapt  from  its  scabbard,  and,  like  the 
Hungarians  of  old,  every  voice  would 
have  exclaimed,  -'  Moriamur  pro  rege 
nostro  Maria-Theresa.'  Bnt  Burke  had 
said  on  a  similar  occasion,  not  less  truly 
than  eloquently,  *The  age  of  chivalry  is 
past:  that  of  sophists,  economists,  and 
calculators  has  succeeded.' " — (Vol.  vii 
p.  744-746.) 

X.  We  have  space  only;  to  notice 
one  subject  more,  but  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  episode  to  which 
the  Revolution  of  1848  gave  rise — the 
Hungarian  war.  The  Italian  cam- 
paigns of  Radetzky  have  much  to 
attract  the  soldier,  but  they  have  not, 
and  cannot  have,  that  deep  and  thrill- 
ing interest  with  which  we  look  upon 
this  mournful  and  tragic  contest — 
marked  by  such  great  deeds,  en- 
nobled by  such  lofty  characters, 
ending  in  such  a  deep  disaster.  Two 
names  stand  mark^y  forth  upon 
the  Hungarian  side— Kossuth  and 
Georgey — ^the  one  brilliant  in  elo- 
quence, burning  in  thought,  swaging 
with  an  irresistible  force  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  but  wanting  in  pru- 
dence, and  selfish  in  the  hour  of  peril ; 
the  other  cold,  calm,  and  cynical — 
laughing  at  enthusiasm,  trusting  to 
disciplined  valour  alone,  maintaining 
with  a  mournful  constancy  the  honour 
of  his  country's  flag  against  overpow- 
ering numbers,  calculating  in  the  hour 
of  victorv,  but  devoted  and  unselfish 
in  that  of  danger.  Sir  Archibald  has 
well  delineated  the  phases  of  that 
eventful  contest  He  has  brought 
out  with  a  clear  touch  the  great  stra- 
tegical skill  of  Ckorgey,  and  placed 
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him  in  his  true  place  alongside  of 
the  masters  of  the  military  art  His 
three  creat  movements — the  retreat 
through  the  district  of  the  mountain 
towns  to  the  banks  of  the  Theiss,  in 
January  1849;  his  victory  of  Isaszeg 
and  advance  to  Komom  in  April,  and 
his  retreat  from  that  fortress  to  De- 
breczin  in  the  July  and  Auffust  fol- 
lowing, across  the  rear  of  the  great 
Russian  army— are  models  of  mili- 
tary skill  The  cause  of  those  dis- 
sensions between  him  and  Kossuth, 
which  prevented  an  advance  direct 
on  Vienna  in  July^  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  siege  of  Buda  in- 
stead, are  well  brought  out,  and 
furnish  the  key  to  the  conduct  of 
both  those  great  men.  Kossuth  was 
the  leader  of  the  democratic  party, 
whose  aim  was  the  independence  of 
Hungary— Georgey  the  Lead  of  the 
constitutional  ^trty,  whose  desire 
was  to  preserve  the  ancient  consti- 
tution or  their  country,  but  to  remain 
united  with  Austria.  "  Austria,"  said 
Kossuth,  '^  was  encoura^  to  publish 
that  burlesque  of  a  constitution"  (that 
of  the  4th  March  1848)  "  bv  the  vie- 
torv  of  Kassolna :  let  us  celebrate  that 
of  Isaszeg  by  the  open  shaking  off  of 
their  yoke.  The  patience  of  the  nation 
is  exhausted  :  if  it  would  show  itself 
worthy  of  liberty,  it  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment tolerate  that  pretended  consti- 
tution." "  If  Hungary,"  replied  Geor- 
gey,  "  is  separated  from  Austria,  our 
cause  is  no  longer  just ;  our  stru^le 
would  no  longer  be  for,  but  affamst 
the  law :  we  should  not  be  fitting 
for,  but  against  the  country:  we 
should  be  engaged  in  an  assault  on 
the  united  Austrian  monarchy.** .... 
<<  Every  neighbouring  state  would  rise 
up  against  us,  ow  ^  diiturhers  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe^ — (Vol 
viii.  p.  705-707.) 

When  the  last  hour  of  the  insur- 
rection had  struck,  the  opposite  cha- 
racters of  the  two  men  appeared. 
Kossuth  fled  over  the  frontier  into 
Turkey;  but  G^rgey,  disdaining 
either  to  abandon  hb  comrades  or 
to  furnish  an  excuse  for  a  further 
effusion  of  blood,  laid  down  his  arms 
at  Villages,  stipulating  for  the  lives 
of  his  poor  soloiers— of  himself  say- 
ing merelv,  "  It  may  be  enough  if  I 
am  the  sole  expiatory  victim  for  all" 

''  The  mournful  oaremony  of  lurren- 
dtring  their  arms  took  place  with  great 
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pomp,  and  all  the  courtesy  towards  the 
Tanquished  due  to  their  glorious  achieTe- 
ments  and  present  reverses.  Oeorgey's 
men  were  sUll  28,000  strong,  with  140 
guns.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  haring 
all  come  up,  they  were  arranged  in  two 
lines,  the  in^try  in  front,  with  the 
caTalry  on  the  wings ;  the  artillery  and 
ctissons  in  the  second.  Right  before 
them,  in  the  great  plain  of  Villagoe,  stood 
the  Russian  army,  also  in  two  lines, 
and  the  finest  order.  '  With  such  men,* 
said  Qeoigey,  on  seeing  them,  *  you  might 
conquer  the  world.'  At  a  quarter  past 
fbur,  Qeorgey  and  his  generals  rode  for- 
ward to  the  front  between  the  two  annies; 
Rudiger,  similarly  accompanied,  adTanoed 
to  meet  him.  Both  generals  saluted,  and 
a  long  rolling  of  drums  was  heard  along 
the  whole  Ime,  and  the  Russians  pre- 
sented arms  while  the  Hungarians  laid 
down  theirs :  the  infantry  placing  them 
on  the  ground,  two  yards  in  front  of  the 
line,  the  cavalry  on  the  saddles  of  their 
horsee.  Oeoigey  and  all  his  officers  re- 
tained their  swords.  At  a  second  rolling 
of  drums  the  ranks  were  broken,  and  the 
men  and  guns  conducted  with  their  anna 
to  the  place  of  their  destination  under 
strong  escorts.  Most  of  the  weapons  were 
found  to  be  of  Engli^  manufacture.  '  In 
the  twilight  of  the  same  eveningf*  saya 
^^igoy>  'General  Rudiger,  the  com> 
mander  of  a  Russian  army  corps,  in- 
spected the  troops  under  my  command. 
But  the  cavalry  were  dismounted,  and 
their  swords  hung  on  the  pommels  of 
their  saddles:  the  muskets  of  the  in- 
fantry were  piled  in  pyramids:  the 
artillery  were  drawn  close  together  and 
unmanned,  the  flags  and  the  standards 
lay  there,  unprotected,  before  the  dis- 
armed ranka.*^—( Vol.  viii.  pp.  670,671.) 

Of  course,  in  a  work  of  this  sixe> 
embracing  such  vast  and  varied  sub- 
jectSy  going  over  so  long  a  period  of 
time,  and  having  often  to  contend 
with  such  a  scarcity  of  materials,  it 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  some 
faults  in  execution,  and  numerous 
trivial  errors  in  detail ;  such  are  in- 
herent in  a  cotemporary  history 
from  its  very  nature.  Brides,  Sir 
Archibald,  who  elaborates  with  the 
most  scrupulous  fidelity  and  the 
most  painstaking  care,  au  the  great 
subjects  and  important  points  of 
which  he  treats,  seems  frequently  to 
ffrow  impatient  of  the  mass  of  details, 
bearing  upon  nothing,  with  which  so 
many  nistories  are  overloaded,  and 
brushes  them  aside  with  a  hastr 
hand.  With  a  mind  crammed  with 
historical  precedents,  he  constantly 
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illuBtrates  his  remarks  on  present 
with  references  to  past  events — these, 
fJwa^^s  so  far  as  we  have^found  just 
in  point  of  fact,  are  frequently  inacr 
curate  in  point  of  form.  He  evi- 
dently quotes  from  memory  alone, 
and  thus,  while  correct  as  to  the 
bearing  of  the  thing  referred  to, 
frequently  assigns  a  wrong  year,  or 
a  contiguous  place— in  no  way  dero- 
gating from  the  justice  of  the  refer- 
ence, out  a£fordmg  a  truly  grateful 
feast  to  that  numerous  class  of  critics 
who,  unable  either  to  appreciate  broad 
candid  views,  or  follow  laborious  re- 
search intoimportant  questions,  fasten 
with  a  cormorant's  avidity  upon  small 
errors,  and  gloat  with  exultation  over 
trivial  faults. 

Feeling  keenly  and  writing  swifUy, 
imbued  with  strMig  opinions  and  ear- 
nest in  their  deliveiy,  Sir  Archibald 
has  neglected  minor  accessories  in  or- 
der to  trace  out  with  a  strong  hand 
the  great  master  lines  of  his  work. 
But  now  that  he  has  lived  to  do  this, 
we  trust  that  he  will  turn  to  retouch- 
ing up  the  minor  parts.  The  frequent 
repetition  of  his  views  on  the  same  sub- 
ject we  think  a  great  blot.  Histori- 
cal readers  do  not  desire  controversy, 
but  narrative ;  and  therefore,  while 
we  fully  concede  the  propriety,  and 
even  necessitjr,  of  the  writer's  boldly 
stating  his  opinion  upon  every  point, 
we  think  that  that  opinion  snoula 
be  given  once  for  all.  The  reader 
can  then  make  his  own  application 
of  it,  and  for  himself  compare  it  with 
the  facts  as  they  are  evolved.  There 
is  great  room  for  a  ridd  revision  as 
to  style,  more  especially  in  regard  to 
the  ir&quent  repetition  of  the  same 
words  in  the  same  sentence.  As  was 
to  be  expected  also  in  a  work  of 
such  magnitude,  there  are  many 
mistakes  calling  loudly  for  correction. 
The  principal  of  these  which  we 
have  remarked,  is  the  statement  that 
most  of  the  land  sold  under  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Court  Act  in  Ire- 
land was  bought  by  English  capital- 
ists, whereas  it  was  almost  entirely 
bought  by  Irish.  This  mistake  is 
the  more  singular,  as  all  the  other 
statistics  wim  regard  to  Ireland 
have  been  given  with  the  greatest 
care.  There  are  also  many  small 
errorai^  with  regard  especially  to  bio- 
graphical detaus.  We  may  instance 
the  observation  that  Lora  Palmer- 
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ston  "  has  been  a  member  of  every 
administration,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  short  one  of  Lord 
Derby  in  1852,  for  the  last  fifty  years" 
(iv.  288),  which  is  not  the  case— of 
the  greater  part  he  was,  but  not  all. 
There  is  also  a  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  class  of  reflections  applied 
to  different  events ;  and  often  a  too 
great  generality  and  want  of  pre- 
cision in  the  deduction  of  conclu- 
sions. 

Careless  in  regard  to  style,  some- 
times hasty  and  inconsistent  in  the 
expression  of  opinioUj  we  know  no 
writer  whoso  work  is  more  open 
to  the  attack  of  an  uncandid  cntic, 
or  more  liable,  by  the  glossing  over 
of  ^reat  excellencies,  and  the  mag- 
nifying of.  small  delects,  to  be  dis- 
torted. But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
know  none  which  gains  more  by 
the  patient  investigation  of  a  really 
canoid  inquirer,  or  which  bears  better 
the  test  of  unprejudiced  criticism. 
Much  that  at  first  sight  we  have 
thought  superficial,  we  have  found, 
on  examination,  to  be  the  result  of 
research  and  comparison.  Often, 
when  we  thought  we  had  detected 
inconsistency,  we  have  found  that  it 
layon  the  surface  only. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  place  be- 
fore our  readers  a  specimen  of  Sir 
Archibald's  mode  of  treating  most 
of  the  principal  subjects  embraced 
in  his  great  work.  Upon  them  all 
we  have  seen  him  decided  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  opinions,  but 
scrupulously  fair  and  candid  in 
giving  utterance  to  the  views  of 
others,  and  in  bringing  before  the 
reader  the  whole  arguments  and 
facts  bearing  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  We  have  ever  found  his 
narrative  perfectly  impartial,  al- 
ways interesting,  and  frequently 
eloquent  As  a  whole,  his  work  is 
characterised  by  great  research,  espe- 
cially on  social  and  startistical  sub- 
jects, is  the  result  of  enormous  labour, 
and  presents  a  mass  of  facts  and  in- 
formation, relative  to  the  period  of 
which  it  treats,  such  as  is  to  be  met 
with  in  no  other  historical  work  in 
existence.  It  gives  in  worthy  lan- 
guage, and  treats  in  a  fitting  spirit, 
the  great  and  varied  story  of^  our 
times,  and  is  a  noble  contribution 
from  a  veteran  pen  to  the  historic 
literature  of  our  day. 
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In  some  respect  the  medieTal  min- 
strel and  student  life,  though  some- 
what of  a  vagabond  character,  offered 
to  the  young  and  adventurous  more 
charms,  and  even  more  advantages, 
than  our  present  sedentary  system. 
The  time  has  been  when  the  poet, 
furnished  with  a  certificate  or  diploma 
firom  the  Court  of  Aries  setting  forth 
his  qualifications  as  an  accredited 
master  of  thejoyeuse  science,  could 
pass  through  Europe  firom  castle  to 
castlOjUnmolested  even  by  marauding 
barons  who  allowed  no  such  indem- 
nity to  the  priesthood,  and  take  his 
seat  in  every  hall  as  a  welcome  and 
honoured  guest  The  time  has  been 
when  the  pennilessbut  learned  scholar 
was  j)rivileged  to  wander  from  Uni- 
versity to  University,  and  to  claim 
firom  the  corporation  fund  present 
support  and  toe  means  of  continuing 
his  journey,  by  the  simple  process  of 
affixing  a  thesis  to  the  college  gate, 
and  defending  his  positions  agaonst 
the  ingenuity  of  the  practised  wran- 
gler. It  was  thus  tnat  poetiy  and 
learning  "  went  gype^ing  a  long  time 

X;**  and  the  practice  was  reuly  an 
Irable  one,  because,  in  an  age  when 
letters  were  not  generally  cultivated, 
it  kept  up  a  perpetual  intercourse 
between  learned  /bodies,  informed 
them  of  their  mutual  state,  and  gave 
the  enterprising  scholar  an  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  other  countries  besides 
his  own.  Oxford,  I  believe,  has  still 
a  remnant  of  this  in  her  one  or  two 
travelling  fellowships ;  and  the  crafts- 
men of  Oermany.through  theirguilds, 
are  forwarded  from  town  to  town. 
But  otherwise  the  power  to  travel 
depends  upon  the  amplitude  of  the 

Surse;  and  the  unprovided  stu- 
ent  who,  nowadays,  should  be  rash 
enough  to  attempt  the  experiment, 
would  inevitably  find  himself  in  the 
predicament  of  worthy  Gkorge  Prim- 
rose, without,  perhaps,  that  gentle- 


man's last  resource,  a  talent  for  scnp- 
ingup(m  the  violin. 

There  are,  however,  many  wmvs  <rf 
travelling.  The  millionaire,  nnliiui^ 
firom  country  to  country  in  his  welC 
poised  £n£[Iish  carriage,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  beardeof  courier  who 
sows  gold  by  the  handful,  in  all  pro- 
bability sees  less,  and  has  not  more 
enjoyment,  than  the  humUer  way- 
faring man^  who  contents  himself 
with  the  diligence  for  long  routefl» 
and  explores  the  m<ae  interesting 
districts  on  foot  It  is  not  necessary 
to  put  up  at  the  Rcmitcher  Kaiioar 
or  Hdtel  dAngUterre^  when  you  can 
be  well  and  more  chea^  accommo- 
dated at  the  AcUer  or  nei$9es  Rots; 
and  good  lodgings  can  be  procured 
at  a  reasonable  rate  in  almost  every 
town  on  the  Continent  For  my  own 
part,  I  travelled  and  sojourned  as 
became  my  modest  means ;  not  as  an 
idler,  or  as  one  bent  on  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  but  as  a  student  of  arts  and 
letters.  My  custom  was  to  paas  tha 
winter  and  spring  in  some  c^tal  city 
or  renownea  seat  of  learning ;  and 
during  the  finer  portion  of  the  year 
to  resume  my  peregrinations^  It  may 
be  thought  that  such  a  mode  of  life, 
pursued  for  a  considerable  period, 
might  engender  unsettled  habits,  and 
beget  incapacity  for  strenuous  exei^ 
tion  in  the  future.  I  believe  that 
would  be  the  result  if  the  intellectual 
faculties  were  allowed  to  lie  dormant, 
and  no  other  ends  proposed  than  the 
gratification  of  the  senses  and  the 
enjoyment  of  refined  society ;  but  I 
made  it  an  imperative  rule  always  to 
be  engaged  in  some  absorbing  branch 
of  study. 

To  me  the  recollections  of  travel 
afford  auite  as  keen  an  eiyoyment, 
and  pernaps  a  more  refined  one,  than 
did  the  reality.  I  can  draw  in  nur 
chair  to  the  fireside  of  a  winters 
evening,  when  the  snow  is  fiilling 
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thickly  but  noiselessly  without,  only 
making  its  presence  known  by  the 
hissing  of  tne  few  flakes  that  find 
their  way  down  the  chimney,  and  in 
a  minute's  space  transport  myself  to 
sunny  Italy,  or  the  tideless  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  I  can  see  the 
oliyes  of  Attica  gUsterine  on  the 
mount,  or  the  gaily-paintea  barques 
that  glide  along  the  surface  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  And  thus  I  can  well 
understand  the  feeling  of  the  weary 
yoyagers  when  they  reached  the  land 
of  the  Lotos,  happy  to  dream  on  in 
peace,  nor  tempt  new  dangers  of  the 
sea. 

"  Th6y  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow 

sand, 
Between   the  max  and   moon  upon  the 

shore; 
And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave ;  but  ever- 
more 
Most  weary  seemed  the  sea,  weary  the  oar. 
Weary  the  wandering   fields   of   barren 

foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  '  We  will  return  no 

more;* 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  '  Our  island 

home 
Is  fiur  beyond  the  wave ;  we  will  no  longer 

roam.*" 

But  I  haye  no  ri^ht  to  descant 
upon  myyearsof  pilgrimage.  I  intend 
to  tell  my  story  with  as  little  inter- 
ruption as  possible ;  and  therefore  I 
shall  omit  all  narratiye  of  my  trayels, 
adyentures,  encounters,  and  studies, 
during  four  years  in  yarious  parts  of 
the  Continent  Pass  to  the  fifth  sum- 
mer, when  the  period  I  had  originally 
fixed  for  my  ranee  of  wandering  had 
well-nigh  expired,  and  I  began  to  en- 
tertain serious  thoughts  of  home,  and 
what  might  await  me  there. 

I  am  dwelling  in  a  little  cotta^  in 
Switzerland^  in  the  yeiy  heart  ot  the 
most  beautiful  district  of  that  ro- 
mantic region.  I  haye  not  taken  up 
my  abode  in  a  yalley,  for  the  deep 
shadows  cast  by  the  mountains  op- 
press me.  There  the  heat  at  noonday 
IS  stifling  and  intense ;  but  when  the 
sun  passes  oyer  the  top  of  the  huffe 
impending  barrier,  a  piercingly  cold 
wind,  blowing  from  the  wastes  of 
rugged  ice  w^untrpdden  snow, 
sweeps  downj  a,  and  in  a  few 

minutes  efle<  ^icided  change 

in  the  temj  lair  than 

weexperies  Hmdless 


autunmal  montL  My  cottage  lies 
up  in  the  hills,  on  the  edge  of  an  old 
pme-forest,  through  which  the  cattle 
stray,  making  its  recesses  musical 
with  the  sound  of  their  tinkling  bells. 
A  little  way  below,  through  a  rayine 
more  than  half  screened  with  under- 
wood, runs  a  mountain-torrent,  not 
too  hoarse  or  obstreperous,  but  rising 
beyond  murmur  in  its  sound,  which, 
taking  its  origin  from  the  clearest 
and  most  pellucid,  though  not  largest 
of  the  Swiss  glaciers,  rolls  confid- 
ently along,  till,  reaching  the  barrier 
of  the  yalley,'some  three  miles  beyond 
zir^  dwelling,  it  falls  oyer  in  a  cataract 
of  foam.  Rom  the  upper  window 
you  see  the  glacier  itsell  bright  blue, 
&osted  with  silyer;  and  beyond  it  a 
green  Alp,  and-  oyer  the  Alp  a  white 
cone,  stretching  upwards  as  though 
it  would  pierce  into  the  heayens— so 
radiant  and  dazzling  does  it  appear. 
And,  from  the  same  point  of  yiew, 
though  further  off",  you  descry  three 
more  stupendous  horns,  each  of  them 
worthy  to  be  crowned  with  the  glory 
of  the  Morning  Star. 

As  for  the  cottage  itself,  it  is,  you 
see,  light  and  picturesque,  as  Swiss 
cottages  usually  are,  with  wooden 
walls  and  a  sloping  roof,  and  rather 
more  than  the  usual  apology  for  a 
^rden  at  the  front  But  my  host, 
nans  Erauskopf,  is  not  much  of  a 
horticulturist,  nor  indeed  addicted  to 
hard  work  of  any  kind ;  though,  when 
a  tempting  ofl'er  presents  itself,  he 
has  no  objection  to  act  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  guide,  and  haying  once  set 
his  face  to  the  road  or  mountain 

Eath,  he  will  trudge  along  for  twelye 
ours  on  a  stretch  with  perfect  good- 
humour  and  cheerfulness,  bearing  on 
his  back  a  burden  that  might  fatigue 
a  creditable  mule.  But  as  a  general 
rule,  he  yery  much  prefers  remaining 
at  home,  where,  in  the  interyals  of 
fumigation  (for  he  is  a  persevering 
smoker),  he  employs  himself  in  the 
manufacture  or  wooden  toys,  cha- 
mois-hair cockades,  alpenstocks,  and 
suchlike  gear,  for  all  which  there  is 
a  ready  market  His  pretty  buxom 
wife,  Babili,  despite  the  maternal 
anxieties  entailed  by  the  possession 
of  three  chubby  children,  is  the  most 
actiye  creature  in  the  wadd.  always 
on  the  moye,  bus  d  ever 
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though  she  professes  to  be  fond  of 
flowers,  has  no  time  for  gardening ; 
so  that  the  parterre,  being  left  very 
much  to  itself,  lacks  that  nicet]^  and 
taimness  of  arrangement  which  is  the 
pride  of  an  English  cottage.     The 

gxiond- floor  is  occupied  by  the 
milj :  the  upper  story  is,  for  the 
present,  the  habitation  of  my  Mend 
George  Carlton  and  myself. 

I  must  introduce  the  reader  for- 
mally to  Qeoige  Carlton,  for  he  is  no 
ordinary  character,  and,  if  you  once 
know  him  thoroughly,  you  cannot 
fail  to  like  him.  G^rge  is  one  of 
the  fortunate  few  who  have  not  onljr 
sufficient  wealth  but  sufficient  abih- 
ties  to  enable  them  to  embark  in  any 
career  with  almost  the  certainty  of 
success.  With  a  considerable  for- 
tune, a  fine  person,  an  acute  and 
comprehensiye  intellect,  extraordin- 
ary powers  of  memory,  and  a  ready 
eloquence,  he  might,  if  he  so  pleased, 
have  entered  Parliament  at  an  early 
age,  where  he  speedily  would  haye 
won  a  hiffh  place  in  public  estima- 
tion. Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion 
of  those  who  knew  him  best  at  Ox- 
ford ;  but,  to  their  amazement,  Qeorge 
not  only  showed  himself  indifferent 
to  such  a  prospect,  but  absolutely 
refused  to  entertain  it  Yet  he  was 
neither  indolent  nor  without  ambi- 
tion. His  chief  fault  was  a  certain 
haughtiness  and  impatience  of  con- 
trol, which,  no  douot,  would  have 
disqualified  him  from  acting  as  a 
devoted  adherent  of  any  pa^  in 
the  State ;  for  Carlton  was  not  one  of 
those  easy-minded  persons  who  will 
retract  their  opinions,  and  vote  that 
black  is  white  at  the  bidding  of  a 
political  leader.  His  regard  for  truth 
m  all  matters  of  public  import  was 
so  stem  and  inflexible,  that  he 
could  make  no  allowance  even  for 
that  tacit  acquiescence  to  which 
timid  men  resort  when  they  find 
themselves  called  upon  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  principle.  He  held  the 
doctrine  that  to  act  against  one's  own 
convictions  was  a  positive  crime ; 
and,  firm  in  that  faitn,  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  defy  the  world. 

Carlton  had  a  decided  tendency 
towards  literature,  though,  if  he  had 
published  anything  before  I  made  his 
acquaintance,  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
reveal  it;  ana  he  had  even  a  stronger 


passion  for  art  Indeed,  he  was  a 
painter  of  no  small  accomplishment^ 
and  had  zealously  studied  as  a  pupil 
under  one  of  the  first  masters  of 
Munich.  It  was  there  that  I  made 
his  acquaintance,  which  ripened  into 
an  intmiacy  when  we  subsequentlj 
met  at  Florence  ;  and  on  quitting 
the  latter  city,  both  of  us  intendinfl" 
shortly  to  return  to  England,  we  haa 
agreed  to  spend  a  few  months  to- 
gether in  the  wilds  of  Switzerland, 
and  lighted  upon  comfortable  quar- 
ters in  the  cottage  of  Hans  Kraus- 
ko^. 

With  this  explanation,  reader,  you 
may  enter  our  apartment  There,  at 
his  ease],  surrounded  bv  the  multi- 
farious paraphernalia  of  a  painter, 
sits  George  Cfarlton ;  whilst  I,  wearied 
with  the  perusal  of  a  heavy  Gkrman 
tome,  am  lounging  on  the  settee,  in- 
haling the  delicious  aromatic  air 
which  enters  by  the  open  casement 
At  my  feet,  and  watching  me  with 
his  clear,  loving,  intelligent  eye,  lies 
couched  my  constant  companion  Lion, 
a  magnificent  Newfoundland  dog,  the 
sole  survivor  from  the  wreck  of  an 
unfortunate  ship,  that  two  years  be- 
fore was  cast  away  on  the  rocky 
shore  of  Palermo.  I  happened  to  be 
there  when  the  storm  took  place; 
and  on  hearing  of  the  catastrophe, 
though  not  until  several  hours  after 
it  had  occurred,  I  went  down  to  the 
beach,  impelled  by  that  strange  curi- 
osity which  attracts  every  one  towards 
the  scene  of  recent  misfortune.  It 
was  a  melancholy  sight.  The  vessel 
had  gone  to  pieces  on  a  reef  of  rocks 
which  ran  out  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  scarce  a 
vestige  of  her  hull  was  visible  amidst 
the  white  sui^  that  came  roaring 
and  tumbling  in.  Spars,  planks,  ana 
even  bales,  were  cast  up  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  fishermen  and 
countiy-folk,  ever  ready  there  as 
elsewhere  to  profit  by  the  spoils  oi 
the  sea,  were  eagerly  engi^ged  in 
dragging,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
waves,  every  article  that  came  within 
their  reach.  It  was  rather  a  danger- 
ous matter  for  a  stranger  to  niake 
particular  inquiries  from  men  so 
employed ;  more  especially  as  each 
one  carried  in  his  girdle,  after  the 
pleasant  Sicilian  fasnion,  a  knife  of 
formidable  dimensions;  and  I  was 
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perfectly  aware  that  the  people  no 
longer  displaced  that  Arcadian  geutle- 
ness  and  soft  amenity  wbicli  is  pic- 
tured in  the  idylls  of  Theocritus. 
Without  altogether  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  an  Acis  among  them,  I 
must  say  that  the  demeanour  and 
gestures  of  the  islanders  were  such 
as  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  were 

Snuine  descendants  of  Polyphemus. 
owever,  apart  from  the  throng,  I 
found  a  Qalatsea  in  the  person  of  a 
pretty  sunburnt  Sicilian  maiden,  who 
nom  an  eminence  was  watching  the 
proceedings  with  much  interest,  her 
lover— it  mattered  not  whether  he 
most  resembled  the  shepherd  or  the 
Cyclops  —  being  doubtless  in  the 
thickest  of  the  plunder.  From  her 
I  learned  that  no  bodies  had  been 
cast  ashore— a  singular  circumstance, 
as  it  appeared  very  unlikely  that  the 
crew  would  have  betaken  themselves 
to  their  boats  in  such  a  raging  sea, 
before  the  vessel  struck  upon  the 
reef.  Avoiding  the  crowd,  I  walked 
on  until  I  reached  a  little  bay,  into 
which  an  eddy  had  swept  some  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck.  As  I  was  musing 
on  the  piteous  spectacle,  which 
brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  that 
splendid  description  by  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, the  first  or  our  English  divines, 
of  a  like  scene  of  shipwreck,  I  was 
startled  by  a  low  whine  and  the 
touch  of  something  cold  upon  my 
hand.  I  hastily  turned  round,  and 
there,  shivering  and  wet,  and  moan- 
ing as  if  he  besought  protection,  was 
a  voung  dog,  evidently  quite  a  pup, 
who  looked  up  into  my  face  with  an 
expression  so  imploring,  that  lan- 
guage could  not  better  have  conveyed 
a  meaninf^.  It  said,  *'  Master  !  I  am 
a  poor  thmg  that  has  been  cast  away 
— ^there  is  no  one  left  to  care  for  me 
or  give  me  food — I  am  cold,  wet,  and 
hungry — do,  dear  master,  take  me 
with  you,  and  I  will  love  you  all  my 
life !      I  was  not  proof  against  such 


dumb  eloquence  ;  so  I  spoke  kindly 

to  the  dog,  who  seemed  to  recognise  my 
speech  as  that  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  and  fondled  him ;  and 
he  followed  me  back  to  Palermo,  and 
ever  since  has  been  my  devoted  friend 
and  servant.  These  may  seem  strong 
terms  to  use  towards  a  dog :  but  I 
am  one  of  those  who  thoroughly  sym- 
pathise with  the  attachment  of  the 
Bedoueen  Arab  to  his  horse,  and  that 
of  the  Indian  mohaut  for  his  elephant. 
Your  familiar  friend  of  the  human 
species  may  betray  and  desert  you — 
your  dog  never  will.  His  love  for 
his  master  is  unbounded  ;  his  fidel- 
ity beyond  the  reach  of  corruption. 
Brave  Lion  !  how  beautiful  he  is 
now  in  the  very  pride  of  his  strength 
— how  faithful,  courageous,  and  true  I 
Woe  to  the  windpipe  of  the  man 
who,  in  his  presence,  should  venture 
to  assault  his  master  !  He  is  a  better 
auxiliary  than  a  revolver. 

Having  thus  introduced  the  reader 
to  the  group  in  our  Swiss  cottage, 
without  saying  more  of  our  personnel 
than  that  George  Carlton  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  fellows,  with  a  fine 
head  of  curly  black  hair  and  aquiline 
features,  that  ever  you  saw — that  the 
humble  autobiographer  who  pens- 
these  lines  has  changed  so  much  in 
the  course  of  years,  that  Bailie 
M*Ch apple,  or  even  Ned  Mather, 
would  be  sore  puzzled  to  recognise 
him— and  that  Lion  is  the  noblest 
and  best  feathered  of  Newfoundlands 
— I  shall  close  this  chapter.  I  do  so 
the  more  readily,  because  I  have 
fallen  into  the  literary  snare  of  adopt- 
ing the  present  tense,  which  leads 
into  inextricable;  difficulty ;  and  I 
wish  to  recur  to  the  more  rational 
and  natural  style  of  narrative,  which 
maintains  the  proper  distinction  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  past. 
Pardon,  therefore,  this  interpolated 
Photograph,  and  allow  me  to  fall 
back  on  my  memoranda. 


OBAFTEn  XII. — THE    AVALANCHE. 


"Carlton,"  said  I,  "if  it  were  not 
for  a  certain  remorse  I  feel  in  inter- 
rupting the  task  you  ply  so  diligently, 
I  would  propose  to  you  a  stroll  along 
the  mountain-side.  The  day  is  deli- 
cious, and  under  bo  bright  a  sun  I 


am  sure  we  shall  see  the  slide  of  an 
avalanche." 

"  Two  minutes  more,  and  I  am  at 
your  service,"  said  Carlton,  working 
away  at  the  hair  of  a  Saint  Agnes. 

I  rose  and  looked  over  his  shoulder. 
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"  Beautiful  indeed !  It  seems  as  if 
a  sunbeam  weie  entangled  in  the  long 
flowing  locks.  But,  Carlton,  why  do 
you  always  portray  the  same  face, 
and  in  the  same  style?  All  ^our 
female  heads  have  wonderful  simi- 
larity—all are  calm  and  pensive,  with 
dovdike  eyes,  and  an  air  of  dreamy 
reverie.  I  nave  heard  our  Florentine 
finend  Sostegno  say  that  one  can 
always  learn  something  of  the  true 
character  of  a  painter  from  his  works ; 
but  such  a  picture  as  this  does  not 
seem  to  emlx)dy  yours.** 

''  Sostegno  made  a  fiBjse  critidsm. 
An  artist  does  not  copy  ^m  himself 
— he  portrays  what  he  most  admires 
in  others.  What  you  see  is  my  faint 
attempt  to  shadow  out  my  Ideal— 
the  Siftxon  type  of  beauty— sweet- 
ness, confidence,  and  truth/* 

"  Your  Ideal,  then,  is  but  an  ex- 
alted image  of  the  Real  ?  ** 

"  Exalted  !  My  good  friend,  you 
are  pleased  to  be  very  complimentary. 
Do  you  think  it  was  withm  the  com- 
pass of  the  powers  even  of  a  Raphael 
to  exalt  the  Madonna?  Believe  it 
not  Ineffably  celestial  was  the  vision 
that  passed  before  him,  nor  could  he 
adequately  have  transferred  it  to  can- 
vass had  he  painted  with  the  pencil 
of  an  aneel  But  as  for  my  daubs — 
bah !  They  are  of  the  earth,  earthy 
— cold,  lifeless  personifications,  not 
one  whit  better  than,  nor  perhaps  so 
good  as,  nine-tenths  of  those  things  in 
gilded  frames  that  cumber  the  waUs 
of  our  exhibition-rooms.** 

"  Now  indeed  you  wrong  yourself, 
Carlton.  You  may  not  nave  that 
practice  and  expenence  in  art  which 
constitutes  the  master;  but  genius, 
which  is  the  main  requisite,  you  pos- 
sess in  no  common  measure. 

*'  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  Sinclair, 
profane  that  noble  word.  Genius  is 
the  rarest  gift  of  God,  though  every 
fool  that  can  scribble  a  few  verses, 
or  disfigure  a  foot  or  two  of  canvass 
with  hb  glaring  colours,  believes  that 
it  has  been  vouchsafea  to  him,  and 
arrogantly  boasts  of  its  possession. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  often  I  have 
sickened  to  hear  pert  puny  whipsters 
and  slovenly  egotistical  rogues  Drate 
about  their  neglected  genius,  and  the 
shameful  indifference  of  the  world  in 
not  instantly  recognising  their  merits. 
My  firm  belief  is,  that,  in  the  present 


times,  true  genius,  unless  fearfblly 
abused,  must  force  its  way ;  and  x 
believe,  moreover,  that  the  few  men, 
the  veiy  few  who  possess  that  incom- 
parable gift,  are  themselves  the  last 
to  be  aware  .of  it  But  come.  The 
avalanche  will  not  wait  for  us,  and 
we  can  talk  more  pleasantly  under 
shadow  of  the  pines.** 

So  we  three  sallied  forth — Carlton, 
myself,  and  Lion— the  latter,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  making  a  feigned  as- 
sault upon  Babili*s  favourite  he-goat 
who  received  him  as  a  pikeman  would 
a  charge  of  cavaliy.  It  was  a  stand- 
ing joke,  which  seemed  to  lose  none 
of  its  zest  by  daily  repetition;  for 
the  two  animab  were  in  reality  fast 
friend&  and  had  many  a  romp  and 
eambol  when  they  thou^t  that  no- 
body was  looking  on. 

Our  path  led  us  first  through  the 
pine  forest,  in  the  glades  of  which 
the  cattle  were  browsing ;  then  up- 
wards over  a  sunny  slope,  to  a  t>/a- 
teau,  ri^ht  opposite  the  stup^aous 
horn  which  1  nave  described  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  and  separated  from 
it  only  by  a  valley  whicn,  though  it 
appealed  narrow  to  the  eye,  was  in 
reality  of  the  breadth  of  several 
miles.  In  that  valley,  however,  sur- 
veyed from  our  point  of  view^  there 
were  no  cottages,  or  traces  or  culti- 
vation such  as  one  might  expect  to 
see  in  a  country  where  arable  land, 
for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in 
the  low  places,  is  in  the  utmost  re- 
quest As  we  read  in  the  old  faiiy 
tale  that  no  peasant  dared  to  build 
his  hut,  or  yoKe  his  steer,  or  till  the 
ground  in  the  precincts  of  the  dis- 
trict belonging  to  the  capricious  and 
malevolent  giant,  so  the  hardiest 
Switzer  would  not  venture  to  locate 
himself  at  the  foot  of  this  weird  mo- 
narch of  the  Alps.  Sheer  up  from 
the  valley,  for  some  thousand  feet, 
rose  an  impassable  barrier  of  preci- 
pitous rocks,  scarred,  seamed,  and 
crossed  by  fearful  ledges,  on  which 
not  even  the  foot  of  the  cnamois  had 
ever  rested.  And  from  this  preci- 
pice, without  the  intervention  here 
of  any  green  slope  or  pasture,  arose 
the  dazzling  horn,  tapering  into  the 
deep-blue  sky. 

I  do  not  know  how  other  men  may 
fee^  but  to  me  the  grand  soeneir  oi 
Switzerland  has  always  conveyed  an 
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impression  of  the  deepest  awe,  re- 
sembling in  some  degree  the  sensa- 
tion which  arises  when  we  contem- 
plate a  furious  storm,  like  that  which 
Shakespeare  has  figured,— 

"  Though  you  untie  the  wind*,  and  let 

them  fight 
Against  the  churches ;  though  the  yeasty 


Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up  ; 
Though  bladed  com  be  lodged,  ana  trees 

blown  down ; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders' 

heads; 
Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though 

the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together. 
Even  till  destruction  sicken ** 

There  is  grandeur  in  the  romantic 
scenery  of  other  lands,  but  it  is  com- 
monly associated  with  the  idea  of 
repose.  There  is  silence  on  the  moun- 
tam  and  the  glen,  still  and  glassy  is 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  lake,  the 
woods  scarce  tremble  in  the  breeze, 
and  the  voice  of  the  stream  sounds 
like  the  gentle  murmur  or  breath  of 
nature  in  its  slee^.  But  in  Switzer- 
land there  is  no  silence,  or  at  best  it 
is  the  hush  that  precedes  the  storm. 
Even  Night,  the  queen  of  silence, 
cannot  enforce  her  mandate  there  j 
for  if  you  wander  forth  when  the 
moon  is  at  her  height,  and  all  her 
attendant  sapphires  gleaming  and 
glistenmg  around— long  after  the 
last  crimson  flush  of  evening  has 
faded  away^  and  long  before  the  rose 
of  dawn  lights  up  the  mountain 
peaks  while  the  valleys  are  still 
swathed  in  darkness— though  there 
is  no  wind  to  stir  the  foliage,  and  no 
muffled  sound  of  a  cataract  reaches 
the  ear— you  will  hear  far  oflT,  from 
the  desert  wastes,  a  hollow  inarticu- 
late moan,  an  ineffable  and  myste- 
rious wail,  as  if  nature  shuddered 
under  some  awful  load,  and  was 
uttering  a  pent  sigh  for  its  release. 
That  is  the  voice  or  the  never-resting 
glaciers,  which  day  and  night  crawl 
down  towards  the  valleys,  grinding 
the  rocks  that  are  their  basement, 
or  wrenching  them  from  their  deep 
foundation.  So  all  night  long  there 
is  silence  in  heaven,  while  the  earth 
is  moaning  uy|^^ves. 

It  is  not  t^  lady  moon, 

but  the  s  ^H^  the  life- 

giver,  the  {  Vfttyi  ^^^^ 
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wakes  the  thunders  of  the  Alps. 
Fiercely  beat  the  beams  upon  the 
sides  of  the  snow  mountain,  the  vast 
accumulations  of  a  long  and  dreary 
winter ;  and  although  the  frost  has 
long  held  the  masses  in  his  gripe, 
and  refused  to  let  them  go,  even  ne 
must  yield  to  the  power  that  invigoi^ 
ates  and  releases  the  world. 

"  There,  indeed,"  said  Carlton,  as 
we  sat  down  to  rest  ourselves  on  the 
slope,  "  is  a  spectacle  that  sets  imi- 
tative art  at  defiance!  But  why 
speak  of  art  —poor  art — when  nature 
lies  so  vast  betore  us  ?  Tell  me,  Sin- 
clair—if you  had  been  bom  and 
reared  in  such  a  region,  would  you  be 
content  to  forego  ml  this  for  such  a 
life  as  men  lead  in  the  crowded 
cities?" 

"  The  question  is  a  difficult  one  to 
answer  It  is  well  known  that  the 
mountaineer  ever  pines  for  his  native 
hills;  but  without  cities,  Oarlton, 
where  would  have  been  civilisation  V 

"  You  answer,  like  a  true  Scot, 
by  putting  another  question.  Don't 
blame  me  if  I  follow  your  example, 
and  ask  what  precise  meaning  you 
attach  to  the  word  civilisation  ?" 

"  I  never  was  an  adept  in  defini- 
tions, Carlton;  and  I  have  sense 
enough  to  see  the  trap  that  you 
have  set  for  me.  Be  kmd  enough 
to  spring  it  yourself,  and  spare  me 
from  being  made  the  victim. 

"0  then,  you  decline  controversy! 
Now  do  you  really  think  it  reason- 
able to  expect  that  I  should  sit  here, 
as  in  a  Professor's  chair,  and  lecture 
you,  ex  cathedrd,  upon  points  of 
social  economy  1 ' 

'*  Why  not,  most  sapient  philoso- 
pher 1  You  could  not  find  anywhere 
a  more  splendid  theatre ;  and  as  for 
audience,  fit  though  few.  Lion  and  I 
will  listen  with  exemplary  patience." 

"  WeU,  then,"  saidf  Carlton,  **  if  I 
must  needs  hold  forth  to  so  cynical  a 
class,  though  honest  lion  there  looks 
as  if  he  would  much  prefer  a  scamper, 
listen  and  perpend.  I  hold  it  a  ^ross 
mistake  to  maintain  that  cities  nave 
the  monopoly  of  civilisation.  I  ^ant 
you  that  they  exercise  a  large  influ- 
ence in  promoting  it ;  for  as  market- 
towns  are  necessary  to  districts  for 
the  purposes  of  trade^  barter,  and  in- 
terchange, so  are  cities  neceiwy  to 
countries  for  the  higher  t    "^^     of 
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education,  refinement,  art,  and  intel- 
lectual intercourse.  In  cities  alone  can 
we  find  universities,  academies,  libra- 
ries, museums,  galleries,  and  institu- 
tions, either  for  the  advancement  of 
science  or  the  regulation  of  society. 
A  city  is  the  heart  of  a  countir ;  and 
so  long  as  the  blood  passes  through 
the  heart,  and  is  again  discharged  to 
supply  the  body,  the  whole  system 
is  made  healthy.  But  if  cities  are  to 
absorb  and  not  restore — if  they  are 
to  drain  the  country  much,  and  to 
refund  but  little  —  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  thej  will  not  pro- 
mote, but  rather  will  repress,  civilis- 
ation." 

'^  Your  remarks  appear  rational 
enough,  Carlton,  but  I  hardly  see 
their  drift." 

"  This  it  is.  I  view  with  much 
uneasiness  the  increasing  tendency 
in  our  own  beloved  England  towards 
settlement  in  towns,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  London.  Our  life  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  feverish. 
Throughout  all  classes  of  society  I 
perceive  a  craving  for  excitement,  a 
restlessness,  and  a  competition  which 
sooner  or  later  must  have  a  disastrous 
issue.  London  has  swollen  to  a  size 
quite  enormous  compared  with  the 
population  of  the  country.  More 
than  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole 
people  of  £nf[land  and  Wales  har- 
t)our  within  its  boundaries.  The 
wealthy  flock  thither  because  London 
offers  to  them  unbounded  luxury  and 
ei\joyment.  The  ambitious  seek  it 
because  they  think  that  there  alone 
their  talents  can  be  appreciated  and 
rewarded.  Even  the  poor  go  there, 
impelled  by  the  same  mi^t  that 
drives  wreck  and  sea-weed  into  the 
vortex  of  the  whirlpool.  Many  go, 
but  few  return.  And  from  this  I 
argue  that  ere  many  years  pass  by, 
London,  mighty  in  itself,  will  absorb 
the  greater  part  of  the  wealth,  energy, 
and  intellect  of  the  nation,  and  be- 
comCj  what  Paris  is  to  fVance,  a  dic- 
tatorial power  instead  of  an  admini- 
strative metropolis.  But  hark— see 
yonder.*' 

A  deep  sullen  roar  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  vibratei^on  the  ear. 
The  cattle  near  us  ceased  to  feed, 
and  huddled  together,  terrified  by 
the  awful  sound  to  which  no  use 
could  accustom  their  senses.    Look- 


ing in  the  direction  whidi  Carlton 
had  indicated,  I  saw,  descending 
from  the  foot  of  the  white  cone,  a 
vast  cataract,  which,  falling  sheer 
down  over  the  precipice  for  a  thou- 
sand feet,  without  break  or  stay, 
upon  a  lower  ledge,  sent  up  a  storm 
or  spray,  and  resolved  itself  into  an 
icefield,  suspended  as  it  were  in  mid- 
dle air.  Then,  when  the  upper  field 
of  snow  had  exhausted  itself,  there 
was  a  brief  pause  and  silence,  until 
the  accumulated  mass  gave  way,  and 
descended  in  a  second  cataract,  this 
time  bearing  with  it  huge  stones  and 
masses  of  rock  to  the  valley,  into 
which,  with  a  deafening  roar,  and  a 
shock  that  made  the  earth  tremble, 
it  discharged  its  hideous  ruin. 

''Many  a  smiling  homestead  has 
been  buried  beneath  such  awful 
avalanches  as  these,**  said  Carlton. 
''A  merciless  tyrant  is  that  old 
white-headed  despot  of  the  Alps, 
asserting  his  state  and  soUtuy 
supremacv  by  showering  desolation 
on  the  fields.  From  yonder  icy 
waste  lying  over  what  a  minute  ago 
was  green  pasture-land,  a  poet  or 
poetic  historian  might  derive  an  apt 
nint  for  illustrating  the  career  of  that 
erand  Poliorcetes,  Napoleon ;  who, 
uj  the  way,  not  content  with  smiling 
Irance  ana  sunny  Italv,  sent  his 
lemons  into  this  unprofitable  land, 
where  many  were  swept  away  in  the 
terrible  passage  of  the  Splugen.  But 
let  us  move  homewards.  The  day  is 
on  the  wane;  and  it  is  enough  to 
have  witnessed  one  such  specti^e  as 
this." 

"  Let  us,  however,  co  round  by  the 
glacier.  I  know  another  path  which 
will  lead  us  to  it;  and  I  want  to 
show  you  a  little  plot  of  flowers, 
quite  an  Alpine  prairie,  which  I 
have  discovered  near  its  margin.** 

"Agreed.  And  now  let  us  re- 
sume our  conversation.  Do  you 
know  why  I  spoke  so  strongly  about 
London  and  a  city  life  ?** 

'*  I  presume  you  spoke  from  con- 
viction; of  London  itself  I  know  per- 
sonally little,  but  I  doubt  not  that 
what  you  said  is  true." 

"  You  may  rely  upon  the  truth  of 
it,  Sinclair ;  but  I  am  not  a  man  to 
mouth  truisms  without  a  purpose. 
Look  you— here  are  we  two,  both 
young  fellows,  who  have  been  roam- 
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ing  about  the  world  for  several  years, 
picking  up  knowledge  as  we  best 
can,  but  certainl j[  not  following  any 
of  the  paths  which  are  prescribed 
for  the  enterprising  and  ambitious. 
Chance  brin^  us  together ;  we  form 
a  mutual  friendship,  and  ascertain 
each  other*s  views ;  and  lo,  we  find 
that  we  are  both  caught  in  the 
vortex,  and  that  our  ultimate  des- 
tination is  London.  No  doubt  it  is 
natural  enough  that  I  should  so  to 
London,  even  to  plunge  into  nothing- 
ness; for  although  I  have,  heaven 
help  me !  no  career,  for  which  pro- 
bably I  have  myself  to  blame,  my 
nearest  relatives  reside  there,  and  I 
have  a  tolerable  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances. But  you,  Sinclair,  if  I  have 
thoroughly  understood  your  frank 
confidences,  have  no  Mends  there, 
and  no  interest  to  push  you  forward. 
You  make  no  secret  that  fortune  has 
not  smiled  upon  you  yet ;  by  which 
I  mean  simply  that  the  jade  with 
the  wheel  has  not  given  you  the 
purse  of  Fortunatus.  Lucky  Fortu- 
natus !  and  vet  unlucky  too,  for  if 
I  recollect  the  story  aright,   those 

Serpetual  handfuls  of  newl^-coined 
ucats  ultimately  proved  his  ruin. 
So,  without  bemg  inquisitive,  I 
would  fain  ask  what  you  purpose 
to  do  in  London?" 

*'  I  might  answerby  referring  you  to 
the  stoiy  of  Dick  Whittington.  But, 
seriously,  I  respect  your  friendship 
too  much  to  conceal  anything  from 
you.  I  am  not  quite  without  a  con- 
nection in  the  metropolis  of  England. 
When  I  left  Scotland  a  few  years 
ago,  a  raw  lad,  with  barely  such 
finances  as  might  enable  me  to  pro- 
secute a  line  of  study  which  I  nad 
marked  out,  I  did  not  abandon  the 
hope  that,  as  my  mind  became 
mature<L  I  might  turn  what  little 
ability  I  have  to  some  account.  I 
knewvery  wellthatthat  wasnotto  be 
done  by  absolute  seclusion  :  for  valu- 
able as  the  world  of  booKS  may  be 
for  instruction  and  culture,  the  living 
world  around  us  is  even  more  de- 
serving of  studv.  If  I  had  wished 
only  to  read  and  commence  with  the 
past,  I  might  as  well  have  remained 
in  an  Edinburgh  attic,  whereof  many 
may  be  rented  at  an  easy  rate.  But 
I  desired  likewise  to  know  the  pre- 


sent, and  therefore  I  have  never 
afifected  hermit  life.  What  would  it 
have  availed  me  to  walk  through 
the  world,  like  a  threadbare  monk, 
with  my  eyes  riveted  on  a  breviaiy  I 
Well— it  so  happened  that  more  than 
two  years  ago  1  was  enabled,  through 
the  cood  ofiSces  of  an  influential 
Mend,  with  whom  I  became  acquaint- 
ed at  Vienna,  to  form  a  connection 
with  a  leadi^  journal  in  London — ^ 

"  Bravo !  Tnen  I  have  the  honour 
of  addressing  a  special  correspond- 
ent.*' 

"Precisely  so— and  without  un- 
duly exalting  the  importance  of  our 
unrecognisea  diplomatic  corps,  I 
venture  to  assert  that  the  British 
public  receive  firomus  more  valuable 
information  regarding  the  state  of 
foreign  chairs  and  foreign  feeling, 
than  is  afiforded  by  the  meagre  de- 
spatches which  Ministers  vouchsafe 
to  Parliament." 

Carlton  stood  still,  and,  with  a 
look  of  peculiar  humour,  raised  his 
cap. 

"  Mr  Norman  Sinclair— I  beg  leave 
to  apologise  to  you,  most  humbly, 
for  the  liberty  which  I  have  taken  in 
supposing  that  any  one  from  your 
country  requires  prudential  hmts. 
I  certamly  have  heard  in  my  youth 
that  a  Scot  is  as  sure  to  fall  on  his 
feet,  as  a  cat  when  thrown  firom  an 
upper  story ;  and,  on  mv  life,  I  fed 
profoundly  ashamed  at  having  com- 
menced an  abortive  lecture." 

"Nay,  my  dear  fellow,  I  should 
be  only  too  happy  to  profit  by  your 
experience.  I  confess  to  you  that  I 
have  a  dread  of  London,  and  yet  I 
feel  that  my  destiny  leads  me  there. 
Besides  my  connection  with  the  jour- 
nal which  I  have  spoken  of,  I  have 
become  a  contributor  to  more  than 
one  periodical ;  and  as  my  habits  are 
not  expensive,  I  have  contrived  to 
live  upon  the  income  so  procured, 
without  materially  lessening  the  fund 
which  I  had  origmallv  set  apart  for 
the  purposes  of  travel.  After  all,  my 
capital  is  but  small  in  amount,  and 
would  appear  ludicrously  so  in  the 
eyes  of  a  millionaire ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient, even  supposing  that  I  should 
earn  nothing  more,  to  maintain  me 
until  I  can  see  my  way  to  some  pro- 
fitable employment" 
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"But  why  not  return  to  Edin- 
burgh) Surely  you  might  find 
there  an  adequate  field  for  your  ex- 
ertions.** 

''You  do  not  know  Edinbui^h, 
Carlton.  I  have  renounced  protes- 
sional  life,  and  beyond  that  pale  I 
see  no  clumce  of  succeeding  in  Scot- 
land. I  might  perhaps  be  appointed 
factor  on  some  lar^  estate,  or  pro- 
cure a  petty  situation  in  a  public 
office,  but  such  are  not  the  things 
ihst  1  covet.  It  may  be  true,  as  you 
say,  that  London  is  overgrown,  and 
that  it  has  absorbed  too  much  from 
the  provinces.  That  is  the  necessaiv 
effect  of  centralisation,  a  system  which 
our  statesmen  of  late  years  seem  bent 
upon  pushing  to  the  uttermost  But 
it  is  in  vain  to  struggle  against  facts. 
Rightfully  or  wrons^fuliy,  London 
has  become  the  mi^htjr  controlling 
centre  of  Britain,  ana  thither  will  go 
all  those  who,  without  strong  lo^ 
ties,  professional  engagements,  or 
deep-rooted  associations,  have  a  de- 
sire to  better  their  fortunes.  Soot- 
land  does  not  poduce  vines  and 
fig-trees,  under  the  shadow  of  which 
men  can  lie  and  meditate  at  leisure. 
She  is  a  rough  nursing-mother  who, 
bein^  somewhat  straitened  in  do- 
mestic circumstances,  is  fain  to  send 
her  children  out  to  service.  It  is  an 
old  peculiarity  which  we  inherit  from 
our  ancestors  the  Norsemen." 

'*  And  what  if  you  feiil  in  London)" 

''I  am  not  arro«;ant  enough  to 
answer  in  the  worcte  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth— 

'  But  screw  our  courage  to  the  sticking 
place, 
And  we'll  not  fail * 

1  have  been  taught  to  believe  that, 
act  as  we  may,  there  is  a  Providence 
to  guide  and  sustain  us ;  and  having 
full  confidence  in  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  bowing  with  perfect  sub- 
mission to  His  will,  I  am  readv  to 
take  whatever  fortune  may  be  allot- 
ted to  me.    But  still  it  is  the  duty 


of  a  man  to  use  every  possible  exer- 
tion. Should  I  not  have  strength 
or  talent  enough  to  make  my  way 
amidst  the  tlm)ng  and  press  of 
London,  India  and  the  colonies  lie 
beyond. 

^'  My  dear  Sinclair,  I  admire  and 
respect  your  courage.  Now  look 
here.  Since  you  are  b^t  upon  push- 
ing your  fortune  in  London,  for 
which  attempt,  indeed,  you  have  as- 
signed good  reasons,  the  great  thing 
is  to  have  a  fair  start.  I  cannot  do 
much  to  aid  you,  for  my  existence 
hitherto  has  oeen  of  a  dreamy  and 
speculative  kind,  and  I  have  not 
sufficiently  cultivated  relations  with 
men  who  are  the  dispensers  of  patron- 
age. But  I  can  offer  you  a  home  in 
lK>ndon— nay,  do  not  refuse  until 
you  hear  me  out  I  have  a  house 
there,  large  enough  to  accommodate 
a  patriarchal  family,  and,  save  a 
couple  of  domestics,  not  a  soul  to 
inhabit  it  but  mysel£  We  have  lived 
much  together,  for  a  time  quite  suffi- 
cient to  know  each  othef  s  tastes  and 
habits,  and  there  never  has  b^n  dis- 
cord oetween  us.  Take  up  your 
quarters  with  me  in  London.  Yon 
snail  have  your  own  rooms,  be  mas- 
ter of  your  own  time,  with  tree  leave 
to  talk  or  be  sociable  as  you  please, 
and  I  shall  of  course  reserve  to  my- 
self the  like  privilege.  Is  it  a  bar- 
gain)" 

"  You  are  indeed  most  kind,  Carl- 
ton.   But  I  cannot  agree  to  this." 

"  Why  not  1  Do  f  not  know  that 
in  different  drcumstances  you  would 
make  me  the  same  proposal )  Look 
you,  Sinclair— if  you  rouse  me  this,  I 
swear  I  will  let  my  house,  dismiss 
my  servants,  and  look  out  for  fur- 
nished lodgings  in  Plmlico.  So  you 
see  the  happiness  of  three  people 
depends  on  your  acauiescence. 

^*  At  all  events,  let  us  determine 
nothinj^  hastily.  But  now  we  must 
take  this  path  to  the  ri^ht  through 
the  copse-wood.  It  will  lead  us 
directly  to  the  glacier." 


OHAFTKB  Xm. — THE   OLAOIIB. 


Just  as  we  were  emerging  from 
the  dingle,  we  heard  a  loud  pro- 
tracted ciy,  repeated  once  and  a^ndn. 

"  What  can  that  mean  T  said  L 


"Tis  Hans  Krauskopf  bellowing 
to  his  bull,"  replied  Oarlton.  "  The 
fellow  has  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor." 

''You  are  wrong,  Carlton!    That 
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is  the  voice  of  some  one  in  pain  or 
distress.  Let  us  hasten  on.  Pray 
Qod  that  no  accident  has  happened 
on  the  glacier!" 

We  ran  hurriedly  forward,  till  we 
reached  the  edge  of  the  frozen  mass. 
A  little  way  up  we  saw  a  man  franti- 
*  cally  gesticulating  and  waving  his 
hat;  and  with  a  hilloa,  by  wav  of 
assurance  that  aid  was  at  han({,  we 
climbed  up  towards  him  as  rapidly 
as  the  slippeiy  surfiEice  would  per- 
mit 

He  was  standing  by  the  side  of  a 
crevasse  or  slit  in  the  glacier,  which 
sloped  downward  at  a  sharp  angle 
into  the  icy  depths,  the  edges  like 
livid  lips  overlapping  the  fe^ul 
gulf.  A  cap  and  a  broken  Alpine 
pole  lay  beside. 

"  What  has  happened  T  cried  Carl- 
ton and  I  together. 

''Oh,  gentlemen,  what  is  to  be 
done?"  cried  the  Englishman— for 
such  we  recognised  him  to  be— 
wringing  his  hands;  "my  youne 
friend,  in  attempting  to  leap,  missed 
his  footing,  and  has  slid  down  into 
that  cleft!" 

" Merciful  Heaven !"  said  I,  "it  is 
a  crevasse  that  goes  through  the 
glacier!  How  long  is  it  since  he 
feU?" 

"Ten  minutes  or  more.  I  dared 
not  leave  the  place,  lest  I  should  not 
be  able  to  find  it  again." 

"Have  you  heard  any  sounds? 
Did  he  give  a  cry  ?" 

"  He  gave  one  cry  just  as  he  disap- 
peared, but  none  other.  I  once 
thought  I  heard  a  groan,  but  the 
rush  of  water  below  may  have  de- 
ceived me.  0  my  God!  how  shall 
I  tell  this  to  his  father?" 

"  Let  us  get  ropes,"  said  Carlton, 
"and  summon  Hans  Erauskopf.  I 
fear  it  will  be  of  little  use,  but  at  any 
rate  let  us  know  the  worst." 

"  Stay,"  said  I ;  "you  say  there  is  a 
rush  of  water  down  below  ?  Let  me 
listen." 

I  bent  towards  the  chasm,  and 
heard  distinctly  the  noise  of  a  run- 
ning stream,  at  a  considerable  depth, 
doubtless,  but  not  so  very  far  down 
as  utterly  to  preclude  the  hope  that 
the  young  man  might  have  survived 
the  fall.  Butlhew^— --^-^; 
and  the  curvature 
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such  as  to  render  a  descent  even  with 
the  aid  of  ropes  extremely  perilous. 

"  I  think,'' said  I,  "  it  may  be  pos- 
sible  to  get  at  him  in  another  way. 
The  stream  below  is  evidently  that 
which  flows  from  the  glacier  through 
ice-caves  which  I  have  entered  but 
never  penetrated.  This  chasm  can- 
not be  more  than  sixty  or  sevenly 
feet  deep,  and  from  the  bottom  of  it 
to  the  place  where  the  stream  issues, 
the  distance  is  not  great.  Perhaps 
the  ice  may  be  so  worn  that  a  man 
can  make  his  way  up  the  stream." 

"  Heaven  bless  you  for  saying  so, 
dear  young  ^ntleman  !  Do  try  !  ^ 
said  the  agonised  stranger. 

"  Why  not  go  yourself? "  said  Carl- 
ton, bluntly. 

"Fie,  (George  1  Don't  you  see  his 
nerves  are  utterly  unstnmg?  Be- 
sidoi,  he  does  not  know  the  way. 
I  will  make  the  attempt.  There  is 
little  danger,  after  all,  for  the  stream 
is  shallow." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Carlton,  "  if  one  of 
us  must  go,  let  me  have  the  prefer- 
ence." 

"  No,  no !  Stay  you  here,  or  rather 
stay  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  I 
know  the  glacier  better  than  you. 
This  is  mj  adventure ;  besides,  I 
have  an  efficient  auxiliary,  who  wiU 
follow  none  but  me.    Come,  Lion ! " 

I  verily  believe  that  the  noble  ani- 
mal thoroughlv  comprehended  what 
had  occurred,  tor  dunng  this  hurried 
conference  he  had  been  peering  about 
the  crevarae,  scenting  the  air^  and 
once  or  twice  uttered  a  low  whme  of 
impatience,  which  seemed  to  me  a 
fiftvourable  omen.  For  such  is  the 
marvellous  instinct  of  some  dogs  of 
high  breeding,  that,  if  brought  to  the 
vicinity  of  a  dead  body,  they  will  sit 
down  and  utter  a  moumrul  howl, 
which  they  never  do  while  life  re- 
mains, even  though  the  senses  are 
dormant  Lion  understood  me  at 
once,  and  bounded  along  direct  to 
the  caves  of  the  glacier. 

It  was  here  that  I  had  once  ven* 
tured  in,  though  cautioned  by  my 
host  against  doine  so;  for  there  is 
danger  that  some  huge  block  of  ice 
may  become  disengaged  from  the 
migestic  ceiling.  But  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  witnessing 
a  spectacle  more  wflttdfirful  than  the 
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cave  of  Aladdin,  and  well  was  I  re- 
paid for  my  pains.  The  onlj  path 
lies  up  the  cnannel  of  the  stream, 
which  makes  a  considerable  bend  or 
deflection  not  far  from  the  outer  aper- 
ture ;  so  that  ^ou  presently  lose  all 
benefit  of  the  li^ht  of  day,  save  what 
is  refracted  through  the  medium  of 
the  solid  ice.  Then  you  mss  into  an 
enchanted  atmosphere.  Looking  up 
through  the  stupendous  vault,  the 
colours  are  of  hyalite  deepening  into 
cerulean  blue ;  looking  inwards,  you 
might  think  that  the  heart  of  the 
glacier  was  a  mass  of  lapis  -  lazuli, 
so  intensely  dark  is  the  hue.  But 
the  strangest  thin^  is  the  total  loss 
of  the  power  of  calculating  distance 
in  those  caves,  for  you  cannot  tell 
with  certainty  whether  the  ice- wall 
is  close  to  you  or  many  feet  beyond 
your  reach,  and  you  are  forced  to 

Sope  your  way  onward  by  the  touch, 
itnerto  I  had  not  eone  much  fur- 
ther than  the  point  where  the  stream 
deflected,  but  now  I  was  determined 
to  push  onward  as  far  as  I  possibly 
could— the  excitementof  the  moment, 
and  the  hope  of  saving  the  life  of  a  fel- 
low creature,  having  driven  from  my 
mind  all  thought  of  personal  danger. 

Restraining  Lion  aa  well  as  I  could 
— for  he  was  exceedingly  desirous  to 
press  onward  —  I  entered  the  cave, 
and  found,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
that  there  was  not  much  water  in  the 
channel  Holding  my  breath,  and 
stooping  low  to  avoid  striking  against 
the  roof  or  any  projecting  pinnacle, 
I  soon  made  considerable  pro^n'ess 
along  this  singular  gallery,  the  light, 
however,  becoming  more  and  more 
obscure  as  I  advanced.  My  chief 
fear  had  been  lest  I  should  find  the 
stream  towards  the  interior  of  the 
glacier  falling  over  rocky  ledges 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
surmount,  but  nothing  or  that  kind 
appeared.  I  never  had  to  wade  above 
the  knee ;  and  I  could  hear  no  rumble 
like  that  of  a  formidable  cascade. 
Strange  to  say,  though  surrounded 
by  ice,  the  heat  was  most  oppressive 
I  was  literally  bathed  with  perspira- 
tion,  and  felt  giddy  from  tie  air  I 
inhaled. 

At  last  I  was  brought  up  by  a  bar- 
rier of  solid  ice,  the  opening  through 
which  was  not  more  than  three  feet 
in  height.    It  was  plain  that  I  could 


go  no  further;  and  I  confess  that,  for 
a  moment  or  two,  I  hesitated  about 
trying  the  last  resource,  which  was 
to  allow  Lion  to  attempt  the  passage. 
I  say  allow,  for  the  generous  creature 
evidently  desired  to  press  forward  ; 
and  but  for  his  habitual  submission 
to  my  will,  would  have  done  so  with- 
out any  sign.  But  I  read  his  desire 
in  his  eye;  and  though  I  feared 
greatly  that  he  never  might  come 
back  to  me,  I  felt  that  I  must  make 
the  sacrifice.  I  believe  that  I  cried 
as  I  gave  him  what  I  thought  might 
be  a  last  caress;  and  the  noble  dog,, 
placing  his  fore-paws  on  my  breast, 
licked  my  face,  as  if  to  reassure  me, 
and  then,  wiUi  perfect  confidence, 
entered  the  narrow  tunnel 

As  forme,  I  sat  down,  half  stupefied, 
on  a  block  of  ice,  and  waited  i  know 
not  how  long.  Time  as  well  as  dis- 
tance seemea  to  be  confounded  in 
that  marvellous  region.  For  a  long 
while  I  heard  nothing  but  the  rush  of 
the  stream  through  the  curve  of  the 
glacier;  yet  the  nerves  of  my  ear 
were  strained  to  their  utmost  tensioiu 
and  the  absence  of  all  other  souna 
amounted  almost  to  agony.  At  last 
I  heard  distinctly— clearly,  but  afar 
oflT  within  the  bowels  of  the  icy  moun- 
tain, a  bark— perhaps  the  most  grate- 
ful sound  that  ever  reached  me,  for 
by  it  I  knew  that  Lion  had  succeeded 
in  his  mission,  and  that  the  youth 
was  found.  More  than  that — I  knew 
by  its  tone  that  the  boy  was  still  alive 
— but  how  was  he  to  be  rescued  from 
that  terrible  danger  ?  Could  he  pass 
down  the  narrow  passage  worn 
through  the  glacier,  even  with  the 
help  of  Lion  1  It  was  evident  that 
from  the  fall  he  must  have  sustained 
great  injury,  and  even  been  insensible, 
else  he  would  have  answered  the  cries 
of  his  comrade  ;  and  if  a  limb  were 
broken,  how  could  he  follow  the 
stream  ?  I  began  to  think  that  I  had 
done  rashly  in  rejecting  the  advice  of 
Carlton,  and  that  by  such  rashness  a 
human  life  might  be  lost.  Still,  I 
knew  enough  of  the  glacier  to  be 
aware  that  the  crevasse,  which  was  a 
new  one,  might  have  contracted  so  as 
to  render  descent  impossible  before 
assistance  could  be -procured.  AH  I 
could  do  was  to  utter  a  fervent  prayer 
to  the  Almighty  for  aid  in  that  peril- 
ous juncture. 
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The  praver  was  answered.  Again 
I  beara  a  Wk  much  nearer,  and  it 
seemed  indicative  of  saccesa.  Had  it 
been  an  appeal  for  belp,  I  sboold,  at 
any  bazara,  have  tried  the  pass^e. 
Bat  it  was  dear  and  confident.  !l^r 
another  period  I  remained  on  the 
rack,  ana  then  I  beard  distinctly 
other  sounds  than  the  rushing  of  the 
stream.  Nearer  and  nearer  they 
came :  and  at  length  lion  emerged 
from  the  passage,  supporting,  but 
most  carefully,  so  that  the  bead  snould 
be  above  the  stream,  the  seemingly 
inanimate  body  of  a  young  lad.  in  the 
collar  of  whose  jacket  his  teetn  were 
fixed.  I  have  never  felt,  save  then, 
a  tendency  to  absolute  hysteria ;  but 
I  hardly  had  the  power  to  take  the 
boy  in  my  arms,  and  commence  the 
descent  Lion,  like  a  true  hero,  sur- 
rendered his  charge  to  me ;  simply 
giving  himself  a  very  comprehensive 
shake,  and  looking  at  me,  with  his 
tonfi;ae  banging  from  his  mouth,  from 
violent  exertion;  but  claiming  no 
merit  for  what  be  had  done,  beyond 
performance  of  his  master's  will 
Tried  by  the  standard  of  the  dog*s 
fidelity,  how  many  statesmen  and 
warriors  would  be  convicted  of  per- 
fidyand  cowardice  I 

with  much  difficultv,  for  my  nerves 
bad  been  severely  shaken,  I  conveyed 
mv  burden  to  the  month  of  the  cave, 
where  I  was  greeted  by  Oarlton  ana 
the  stran^r  with  an  exclamation  of 
joy.  Laying  the  boy  upon  the  grass, 
we  proceeded  to  examine  what  in- 
jury ne  bad  received,  and  soon  found 
thi^  be  still  breathed,  and  that  bis 
pulse  beat,  though  very  feebly.  There 
was  a  deep  cut  on  the  temple  from 
which  the  blood  was  oozing  slowly, 
and  the  bone  in  the  upper  joint  of  his 
right  arm  appeared  to  be  nactured. 

''  What  course  of  action  would  you 
propose  under  the  circumstances, 
ffentlemen )  **  said  the  stranger ; "  I 
ieel  in  considerable  perplexity  with- 
out exactly  comprehending  the  precise 
nature  of  the  dilemma.  One  thing  is 
evident,  that  immediate  medical  as- 
nstance  must  be  procured,  and  that 
of  the  ablest  kind,  the  rank  of  the 
patient  rendering  the  consideration 
of  the  honorarium  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifferenoe.** 

''Are  you  out  of  your  senses,  sir)** 
said  Oarlton,  impatiently.  **  The  first 


thing  you  must  do  is  to  have  the  boy 
put  to  bed.  Fortunately  our  cottage 
IS  at  no  great  distance.  He  will  be 
well  lod^  there.  I  will  go  in  search 
of  assistance  and  return  m  less  than 
twenty  minutes.** 

''The  exigency  of  the  occasion," 
said  the  stranger,  who.  now  that  his 
more  startling  fear  had  been  dispelled, 

rke  with  the  accuracy  of  a  pe- 
t,  "  must  dispense  with  ceremony ; 
neither  will  it  admit  of  those  par- 
ticular inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  cottage  you  have  indicated,  and 
the  character  of  its  inmates,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  I,  as 
travelling  tutor  and  temporary  guar- 
dian of  the  young  nobleman  who  has 
sustained  this  grievous  accident, 
would  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
institute.** 

But  before  he  could  conclude  the 
sentence,  Carlton,  with  somethinff 
that  sounded  very  like  an  oath,  baa 
disappeared,  and  I  was  occupied  in 
bathing  the  temples  of  the  boy  with 
water. 

"A  most  impetuous  younfl;  man !" 
muttered  the  stranger.  "  Evidently 
not  one  of  those  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  strict  academic  discipline. 
I^ever  at  Corpus,  that  is  clear,  else 
be  would  display  more  reverence  to- 
wards his  seniors.  You,  young  sir," 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  me, 
"  appear  to  have  some  skill  in  surgi- 
cal practice.  May  I  inc^uire  if  you 
are  a  licentiate  of  medicine  V 

"I  am  not  a  licentiate.**  said  L 
"and  I  pretend  to  no  skill,  beyona 
knowing  that  cold  water  is  the  best 
application  in  the  present  instance ; 
for  phlebotomy  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,  even  if  I  had  a  lancet.** 

"Phlebotomy?  Ahal  Confess, my 
young  friend,  that  vou  have  some- 
what dabbled  in  the  medical  art 
Fear  not  I  myself  am  a  doctor, 
though  not  of  medicine.  Onesimus 
Dovering  is  my  name,  and  my  degree 
is  that  of  D  J)." 

"Then,  Dr  Doverinff,  I  b^  to 
entreat  that  you  will  bear  a  hand. 
Loosen  the  boy's  neckcloth :  and 
support  him  on  your  knee,  till  I  fetch 
more  water  from  the  stream.** 

"  Fortis  inventus,  -virtus  audax 
bellica!— Heaven  fomve  me  for 
quoting  riiythmical  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages!— but  the  audacity  of 
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TiDacademical  youth  amazes  me.  Yet 
I  am  to  blame.  We— in  which  plural 
I  comprehend  many  individuals  of 
exalted  rank  and  influential  position 
— owe  you  much  for  the  singular  gal- 
lantry which  you  have  this  day  dis- 
played, in  rescuing  from  destruction 
a  young  and  interesting  scion  of  a 
noble  English  house.  In  saving  the 
life  of  the  Honourable  Alfred  Spen- 
cer, you  have  secured  for  your  future 
career,  in  whatever  direction  that 
may  tend,  the  powerful  patronage  of 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Windermere." 

"  If  you  will  not  undo  his  collar, 
let  me  do  it !"  said  I,  for  I  was  much 
exasperated  by  the  egotistical  inso- 
lence of  his  talk.  "I  care  not  who 
or  what  he  is — I  would  have  run  the 
same  risk  for  the  poorest  boy  in  the 
district.  After  all,  if  you  feel  any 
obligation,  you  are  less  indebted  to 
me  nian  to  my  dog.  Without  him, 
I  never  should  have  succeeded  in 
extricating  your  pupil  from  the 
glacier." 

"Indeed !  He  certainly  b  a  very 
fine  animal  As  it  is  very  desirable 
that  a  memorial  of  this  smgular  ac- 
cident should  be  preserved  in  the 
archives  and  gallery  of  a  noble  and 
illustrious  family,  I  think  it  is  not 
beyond  the  terms  of  my  engagement 
to  ofifer  you  eighty  guineas  as  the 

nchase- money  of  the  dog,  and 
her  to  assure  you  that  the  talents 
of  Landseer  shall  be  enlisted  to  de- 
pict, on  impenshable  canvass,  the 
events  of  this  memorable  day." 

"Dr  Dovering!"  said  I,  almost 
trembling  with  passion,  which,  how- 
ever, I  used  my  utmost  effort  to 
repress, "  have  you  a  wife  1" 

^'  I  have  not :  for  reasons  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  specify.'* 

"  Have  you  sisters  1" 

"  One ;  whom  I  have  dropped  on 
account  of  an  imprudent  mamage.'' 

"  Nephews  or  nieces  V 

"Two;  who  calculate  upon  my 
decease,  and  will  be  disappomted." 

"I  despair  of  making  you  under- 
stand me !  Do  you  possess  nothing 
that  you  would  not  jiurt  with  9" 

The  Doctor  hesitated. 

"I  have^'said  he,  "an  Editio 
Princeps  of  the  Works  of  Pliny  the 
Elder,  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year 


1469,  which  I  certainly  would  not 
part  with  for  any  consideration.** 

"  Then,**  said  X  laughiujo^  in  spite 
of  myself  at  the  oddity  of  the  con- 
fession, "  be  pleased,  Dr  Dovering,  to 
believe  that  I  set  at  least  as  high  a 
value  on  my  dog  as  you  do  on  your 
Pliny,  and  be  kmd  enoug^h  to  abstain 
from  renewing  a  proposition,  which 
with  difficulty  I  have  refrained  from 
resenting  as  a  positive  insult** 

"Nay,  young  man,**  replied  the 
pedant,  "  if  you  take  it  so  warmly, 
dread  no  further  solicitation  on  my 
part.  Trust  me,  I  meant  no  offence, 
for,  unless  my  memory  greatly  de- 
ceives me,  I  have  more  than  once 
heard  of  bargainings  and  interchanges 
among  our  academical  youth  of  bull- 
dogs, terriers,  and  suchlike  pugna- 
cious and  pestilent  creatures,  i^ot 
that  I  mean  to  confound  with  such 
mongrels  this  really  magnificent  and 
sagacious  animal,  doubtless  of  the 
breed  of  the  Molossi,  to  whom  this 
day  it  would  be  most  ungrateful  to 
apply  the  line  of  the  poet — 

'Ssepe  cania  frustra  nemorosis  montibua 
©rraf  " 

"  Hush — the  boy  is  reviving.  See 
—he  opens  his  eyes.** 

"  Mother !  '*  was  the  first  word  he 
uttered.  Mother  1 — the  word  thrilled 
me,  who  had  no  living  mother^  for  it 
showed  how  deeply  rooted  m  the 
bosom  of  the  boy  was  the  purest  and 
holiest  affection  of  our  nature. 

"Where  am  I?**  he  said  again. 
"What  has  happened  to  me?  Is  that 
you,  Dr  Dovering  1 " 

"It  is  indeed,  Mr  Spencer,  your 
ever-watchful  instructor,  friend,  and 
guardian — 

'  0  oui  pnecipue  son  mea  visa  sua  est  1  * 

Most  fervently  do  I  return  thanks  to 
Providence  for  this  remarkable  de- 
liverance !  ** 

"  But  what  has  happened.  Doctor  t 
I  feel  very  much  hurt,  and  my  head 
is  dizzy.  Surely  I  have  haa  a  bad 
faU— Oh  I  remember  now— that  hor- 
rible glacier!** 

"Don*t  agitate  yourself,**  said  I ; 
"you  must  Keen  quiet  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  you  snail  know  all  here- 
after. Ana  here  in  good  time  comes 
Carlton  with  assistance.** 
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With  the  aid  of  Hans  Krauskopf, 
and  another  stout  mountaineer,  wno 
were  prodigal  in  their  exclamations 
of  sympathy  for  the  poor  youn^  Eng- 
lish boy,  we  brought  him  to  the  cot- 
tage, and  had  him  put  immediately 
to  bed.  A  messenger  was  sent  off 
for  the  nearest  surgeon,  who,  allured 
by  the  prospect  of  British  gold,  made 
his  appearance  with  wonderful  celer- 
ity, considering  the  distance  he  had 
to  traverse ;  and  we  had  the  satis- 
faction of  receiving  his  assurance, 
that  beyond  a  simple  fracture  of  the 
bone,  which  might  oe  expected  speed- 
ily to  knit,  the  youne  ^ntleman  had 
sustained  no  materiiu  injury. 


"I  may  say,  however,**  added  the 
surgeon,  an  honest  German  from 
Heidelberg,  "that  during  the  twelve 
years  I  have  resided  among  the 
mountains,  I  never  heard  of  so  won- 
derful an  escape.  Seldom  indeed  do 
the  glaciers  release  their  prey.  The 
peHDple  here  believe  that  the  ice-moun- 
tains are  haunted  by  a  sort  of  malig- 
nant Trolds,  who  decoy  the  unwary 
to  their  ruin ;  and  this  instance  of 
emergence  from  the  cave  will  be 
quot^  as  an  absolute  miracle.  Mein 
Herr,  you  should  be  proud  of  that 
dog— he  is  more  than  a  match  for  a 
whole  army  of  hobgoblins  !** 


CHAPTEB  XIV. — ^A  UTERABT  EVENING. 


Thanks  to  youth  and  a  sound  con- 
stitution, our  i)atient  made  a  rapid 
recoveiy,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
the  accident  occurred,  was  able  to  so 
about  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  The 
reception  of  our  guests  certainly 
caused  some  commotion  in  the  cot- 
tage ;  for,  as  we  could  not  well  sepa- 
rate Dr  Dovering  from  his  charge, 
we  were  obliged  to  surrender  our  bed- 
rooms, and  make  shift,  as  we  best 
could,  in  the  apartment  which  we 
dignified  with  the  title  of  the  studio. 
Well  contented  should  we  have  been 
with  that  restriction,  had  not  the  in- 
tolerable Dovering,  whom  we  imme- 
diately discovered  to  be  a  bore  of  the 
most  stupendous  dimensions,  consi- 
dered it  nis  duty  to  cultivate  both 
our  acquaintance  and  our- intellects. 
He  evidently  regarded  us  as  two 
young  men  of  tolerable  capacity  but 
neglected  education,  whom  he  was 
bound  to  patronise ;  and  acting  upon 
this  idea,  he  inflicted  his  company 
upon  us  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper,  monopolising  the  conversa- 
tion as  ruthlessly  as  if  he  had  been 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson  seated  in  the 
Mitre,  or  the  still  more  arrogant  Dr 
Parr.  For  some  days  we  bore  this  in- 
fliction with  commendable  patience ; 
but  at  length  the  nuisance  became 
too  grievous  for  endurance,  and  we 
hit  upon  a  plan  for  putting  the  Doc- 
tor down.  Notwithstanding  his  ac- 
eademical  vaunt,  we  had  serious 
doubts  whether  Dovering  was  the 
eminent  linguist  that  he  professed  to 


be ;  and  Carlton,  who  was  a  first-rate 
Greek  scholar,  and  could  rattle  out  an 
immense  number  of  the  choric  odes, 
pledged  himself  to  encounterthe  Doc- 
tor in  that  direction.  I,  for  my  share 
of  the  evening's  entertainment,  un- 
dertook the  less  perilous  task  of  ex- 
patiating upon  the  Coptic,  a  language 
of  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  I  did  not 
know  a  single  syllable ;  but  having 
some  slight  smattering  of  Gaelic,  I 
conceived  that  I  was  perfectly  safe. 
Now  the  Doctor,  though  an  eminent 
pillar  of  the  Church,  was  not  exempt 
nrom  the  common  necessities  of  man- 
kind, but  was.  towards  the  evening 
especially,  afflicted  with  a  torment- 
ing thirst,  which  he  tried  to  allay  by 
copious  libations  of  the  rough  red 
wine  of  Neufch^tel.  So  one  evening, 
i^r  we  had  allowed  him  a  flask  to 
start  with  by  way  of  reasonable  prim- 
ing, Carlton  took  up  the  running. 

"Doctor,**  he  said,  "I  was  con- 
siderably interested  by  your  observa- 
tions yesterday  upon  Euripides.  But 
it  strikes  me,  with  deference  to  your 
superior  knowledge,  that  you  class 
them  rather  too  high.  I  have  always 
considered  that  his  choric  odes, 
though  exhibiting,  doubtless,  great 
rhytnmical  ingenuity,  must  be  re- 
garded as  deviations  from  the  pur- 
pose of  the  original  drama^  in  which 
the  Chorus  stood,  in  relation  to  the 
performers  on  the  stage,  as  ideal 
spectators  of  the  scene.** 

"Sir!"  said  the  Doctor,  looking 
aghast,  "  do  you  venture  to  impugn 
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the  method  adopted  by  the  diyine 
Euripides  r* 

"Why  notr  replied  Carlton, 
"  since  Aristophanes  held  him  up  to 
the  contempt  of  the  people  of  Athens 
— a  tolerable  jury  on  matters  of  taste 
— as  a  mere  charlatan  and  coxcomb. 
You  remember  the  phrase  24>payt5o- 

"Aristophanes  is  no  favourite  of 
mine/'  said  the  Doctor,  recoiling  as 
if  from  the  discharge  of  a  howitzer ; 
"  I  never  read  him  willingly— in  fact, 
it  is  against  my  principles." 

"  I  nonour  your  scruples,  Doctor ; 
but  you  must  understand  the  word, 
wMch  means  '  a  coxcomb  with  long 
hair  and  a  multiplicity  of  rings. 
That  seems  to  me,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, a  very  good  description  of 
Euripides." 

"  Really—hem— this  is  very  grati- 
fying !  I  was  not  aware,  Mr  Carlton, 
that  you  had  pursued  your  classical 
studies  to  that  extent  I  shall  cer- 
tainly reconsider  the  point.  But,  to 
change  the  subject — as  my  young 
friend  is  now  out  of  danger,  do  ^ou 
not  think  that  to-morrow  we  might 
make  an  expedition  to  Meyringen )" 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Doctor.  But 
to-night  let  us  abandon  ourselves  to 
the  classics.  It  is  seldom  that  I,  or 
my  friend  Sinclair  here,  who,  by  the 
way,  took  the  highest  honours  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  " — this  was 
a  pure  invention  of  Carlton's,  but  it 
added  to  the  discomposure  of  the 
Doctor— -"  have  the  opportunity  of 
submitting  our  views  to  the  criticism 
of  a  perfect  scholar.  Having  disposed 
of  Euripides,  let  us  fall  Imck  upon 
Sophocles,  who,  manly  as  he  was, 
can  only  rank  as  a  slavish  imitator 
of  the  Copts." 

"Sophocles  an  imitator  of  the 
Copts  f  Gracious  heavens !  What 
can  you  possibly  mean  1 " 

"  Neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
Sophocles  translated  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  the  early  Latin  dramatists 
translated  from  the  Greeks ;  and  as 
men  now  cater  for  the  London 
theatres  by  adopting  the  vaudevilles 
of  Paris." 

"  Really— ahem— you  surprise  me. 
I  rather  think  that  your  view  of  the 
matter  has  never  been  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  Cambridge,  or  in- 
deed of  the  sister  University.    I  am 


bound,  however,  to  acknowled^p 
that,  in  the  fields  of  classical  anti- 
quity, the  learned  men  of  Germany 
have  made  great  discoveries— very 
^eat  discoveries  indeed.  Mtiller, 
sir,  was  an  extraordinary  man ! " 

^'Why,  yes,"  said  Carlton.  "It 
must  he  allowed  that  he  carried 
his  investigations  to  a  considerable 
length  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  all  his  positions.  You  re- 
member his  theory  with  regard  to 
the  unity  of  the  Cyclic  poems  1 " 

The  Doctor  was  guilty  of  a  tadt 
fib  in  the  shape  of  a  bow  of  acqui- 
escence. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Carlton, 
"might  I  venture  to  ask  your  opi- 
nion with  regard  to  that  ?  Sinclair 
and  I  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
question,  and  have  examined  it  witii 
unusual  care." 

"  My  good  sir ! "  replied  the  Doctor, 
upon  whose  foreheaa  there  were  now 
visible  signs  of  perspiration,  "  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  agiiee  with 
you.  Theory  is  an  excellent  thing, 
no  doubt ;  but  it  may  be  pushed  too 
far.  Yes,  sir,  I  say  it  fearlessly,  too 
far.  You  cannot  be  too  cautious  wh^i 
you  come  to  deal  with  theory." 

"  Then,  Doctor,"  said  I,  "  am  I  to 
understand  that  you  entirely  rdect 
as  fictitious  and  fanciful  the  outline 
presented  to  us  of  the  colossal  poem 
by  Arctinus  of  Miletus  1 " 

"  I  rcgect  it,  sir  1  Heaven  forbid ! 
Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be 
rejected  except  on  the  strongest  pos- 
sible grounds.  What  a  beautiful 
evening !  Have  you  ever  ascended 
the  Righi,  Mr  Carlton  1 " 

"  Once  ;  and,  curiously  enough, 
my  companion  on  that  occasion  was 
Dr  Erasmus  O'Grady,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  — the  gentleman  who 
first  established  as  a  fact  what  had 
previously  been  suspected,  that  So- 
phocles was  a  translator  from  the 
Coptic." 

"  Indeed !  that  must  have  been 
highly  interesting.  I  have  often 
hc»rd  of  Dr  O'Grady,  though  we  have 
never  met.  A  learned  man,  sir,  it 
must  be  confessed — a  most  ripe  and 
erudite  scholar." 

This  testimonial  to  the  merits  of 
Dr  O'Grady  would  doubtless  have 
been  very  grateful  to  that  distin- 
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goished  personage,  had  he  been  more 
than  a  mere  phantom  of  Carlton's 
imagination. 

"  You  remember  the  chorus,  Doc- 
tor, in  the  (Edipus  Ck)loneu8,  begin- 
ning thus — 

•**0<mf  rov  vKiovos  ft^povs 
XP^C^t)  Tov  furptov  wap^is 

iw  €fiol  Kar<iJ^\os  farew  1 " 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  Dr  Dovering. 

"  Well,  sir ;  it  turns  out  that  the 
ifhole  passage  is  a  direct  translation 
from  the  Coptic." 

'*'But,  my  dear  young  friend,  what 
absolute  proof  have  you  of  this  1  ** 

*'  The  original  manuscript  may  be 
seen  at  Alexandria.  It  is  probably 
one  .of  the  few  that  escaped  the  great 
conflagration  ordered  by  the  caliph 
Omar.  Those  who  understand  the 
language  say  that  it  is  written  in 
veiy  choice  Coptic.  Our  friend  Sin- 
<5lair  here  has  gone  over  it** 

"Then  jrou  are  a  Coptic  scholar, 
Mr  Sinclair?"  said  Dr  Dovering, 
evidently  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  he  had  encountered  two  young 
men  of  most  extraordinary  attain- 
ments, who  might  have  coped  with 
the  Admirable  Orichton. 

"What  little  of  the  language  I 
know,"  I  replied  with  perfect  ad- 
herence to  truth,  "  was  acquired  in 
Upper  Egypt" 

^^Do  you  ha{>pen  to  remember  any 
part  of  the  original  1 " 

"  0  yes.  I  think  you  will  admit 
that  the  sense  of  the  following  is 
precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the 
passage  quoted  by  Carlton."  And  I 
ravoured  the  company  with  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  seventh 
book  of  Ossian's  "  Temora." 

"Bu  chomhnuidh  dhoibh  dubhra  nan  tonn^ 
Ann  tir  fbada ;  siol  cholgach  nam  beum. 
Acb  ni'n  solas*  do*m*  anam  tla, 
Fuaim  mall  a  bbais  o^  raon. 


Thig  eisean  nach  jreill  gu  brath : 
Mo^fail  bard  focau  is  oaoin.'* 

"  Most  •  wonderful !"  cried  the 
Doctor,  when  I  had  expended  my 
stock  of  gutturals.  "  You  have  ban- 
ished all  doubt  from  my  mind  Un- 
auestionably  Sophocles  was  a  tran- 
lator.  And  now,  ^ntlemen,  it  is 
time  for  me  to  retire/* 

It  was  indeed  high  time,  for  had 
he  tarried  but  a  minute  longer,  Carl- 
ton could  not  have  contained  himsel£ 
No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  we  gave 
way  to  convulsions  of  mirth,  which 
we  had  much  difficulty  in  suppress- 
ing so  far  that  they  should  not  reach 
the  ears  of  the  reverend  gentleman. 

"Well!"  said  Carlton  at  length, 
"  I  am*  bound  to  acknowledge,  Sin- 
clair, that  you  figured  admirably  as 
a  Copt.  Bfow  the  reverend  Doctor 
stared  when  you  came  out  with  that 
splendid  gibberish !" 

"Gibberish!"  said  L  "Let  me 
tell  you,  my  good  fellow,  it  was  pure 
Gaelic  —  a  genuine  fragment  of 
Ossian— I  swear,  by  the  bmck  stone 
of  Dunstaffnage!" 

"  Ossian !  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  believe  in  Ossian  ?  "  cried 
Carlton. 

"  I  believe  in  Ossian  as  firmly  as 
you  believe  in  Homer." 

"  Gadso  !  This  is  new  matter  for 
controversy.  Suppose  we  get  the  old 
gentleman  back,  and  try  him  upon 
that  score." 

"No,no,Carlton.  Wehave had  quite 
sufficient  amusement  for  one  evening ; 
and  what  is  more,  I  think  we  have 
gained  our  point.  Dr  Dovering  will 
not  trouble  us  any  more  with  clas- 
sical dissertations." 

And  so  it  really  happened ;  for 
after  that  evening  the  Doctor  was 
content  to  keep  nis  learning  in  re- 
serve. 


OHAPTXB  XV.— THE  FABTT  BBXAKS  UP. 


Young  Spencer  was  a  very  engag- 
ing and  gentle  boy,  and  for  his  sake 
we  put  up  with  thepeculiarities,  which 
sometimes  were  rather  offensive,  of 
his  travelling  companion  and  tutor. 
Towards  me  he  evinced  the  utmost 
:gratitude ;  somuchso,thatatlastI  was 


compelled  to  make  him  promise  not 
again  to  allude  to  the  subject    Lion 
and  he  becamegreatintimiftesi  thou 
Lion's  way  with  him ; 
troni8ing;ani*^  * 
one  part  of  i 
— thatsf] 
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the  unriyalled  pencil  of  Landseer — 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect 
Carlton  was  kind  enough,  at  mj  re- 
quest, to  make  the  attempt;  but 
tnough  he  produced  a  very  good 
likeness   of  the   boy,   he   had   no 

Sractice  in  canine  portraiture,  and 
id  not  succeed  in  giving  a  satisfac- 
tory representation  of  Lion.  The 
truth  is,  that  my  friend  G^rge,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  was  happiest  in 
his  female  heads :  but  as  all  of  these 
had  a  wonderful  similarity,  I  was 
privately  of  opinion  that  his  Ideal, 
about  which  ne  was  fond  of  ex- 
patiating, had  somewhere  or  other  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,  and  that 
he,  being  a  painter,  was  performing 
the  duty  or  sweet  penance  of  a  de- 
voted lover,  by  depicting  the  charms 
of  his  mistress  on  canvas,  iust  as  a 
poet  would  have  celebrate  them  in 
nis  verse.  But  Carlton  was  not  one 
of  those  men  *'  who  wear  their  heart 
upon  their  sleeve,  for  daws  to  peck 
at.**  In  everythiug  that  regarded  his 
own  feelings  or  affections  he  was  sin- 
gularly reserved ;  and  of  course  I  had 
no  desire  to  penetrate  any  of  his  secrets. 
The  sketch  of  young  Spencer  and 
Lion  was,  however,  very  nearly  the 
cause  of  a  domestic  rupture  in  our 
augmented  family  circle.  Dr  Dover- 
ing  could  not  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  a  gentleman  might  prose- 
cute art  solely  for  his  own  amusement 
and  ^tification.  The  Doctor,  with 
all  his  pedantry,  was  in  some  respects 
a  practical  man.  He  had  no  notion 
of  your  poor  student,  or  mere  literary 
grub.  Study,  in  his  eyes,  was  only 
commendable  in  so  far  as  it  led  to 
benefices  and  promotion ;  but  as  for 
the  notion  of  a  man  cultivating  his 
intellect,  or  cramming  himself  with 
the  accumulated  lore  of  centuries, 
without  any  ulterior  object,  the  Doc- 
tor could  not  away  with  it.  Nay. 
upon  that  subject  he  sometimes  waxea 
aosolutely  grandiloquent,  denounciug 
study  for  the  sake  of  learning  alone 
as  something  Jesuitical,  savouring  of 
the  Romish  heresy,  ana  tending  to- 
wards monastic  seclusion.  He  was 
no  advocate  for  the  practice  of  con- 
cealing lights  under  a  bushel  He 
held  the  doctrine  that  all  talent 
should  look  out  for  a  market,  and 
he  fortified  that  view  with  arguments 
of  considerable  weight,  proceeding, 


as  he  loved  to  say,  by  way  of  iro^ 
B€ryfia  or  example. 

"  Thus,"  said  the  Doctor^  in  a  re- 
markably fine  discourse  which  he  de- 
livered one  evening,  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  third  bottle  of  Neufch&- 
tel  were  beginning  to  disiHpi>ear,  **  if 
you  subtract  woridly,  that  is,  inter- 
ested motives,  where  are  your  springs 
of  action  ?  Let  us  begm  with  the 
highest  order  in  the  State,  the  Hier- 
archy. What  but  the  nope  of  a 
bishopric,  or  other  high  preferment, 
would  tempt  a  man,  alter  he  has 
taken  his  ordinary  d^ee— I  speak 
in  presence  of  those  who,  though  my 
jumors,  are  admirably  qualified  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  such  a  point 
— to  prosecute  his  study  of  the  class- 
ics ?  What  brings  young  statesmen 
into  the  arena  of  pouticalstrife,  save 
the  desire  and  expectation  of  office  1 
Let  Canning,  Brougham,  and  Mac- 
aulay  suffice  for  examples.  Turn  to 
literature — Would  Scott  or  Byron 
have  written  so  much  as  they  did 
save  for  the  incentive  of  money; 
their  fame  being  simply  the  fact 
which  secured  the  large  circulation 
of  their  works?  Sir.  in  order  to 
secure  appreciation,  all  talent  must 
have  its  price ;  and  further,  as  an 
accredited  minister  of  the  Qospel, 
and  a  dignitary  of  the  Anglican 
Church"— here  the  Doctor  assumed 
a  most  solemn  tone,  and  absolutely 
shed  tears—"  it  is  my  duty  to  pro- 
claim that  he  who  wraps  his  talent 
within  a  napkin,  and  will  not  lay  it 
out  at  usury,  must  expect  a  temble 
condemnation.** 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  very  per- 
spicuous^ andj  I  shall  add,  business- 
like oration^did  not  convincJ^  Carlton, 
who  burst  into  a  perfect  tornado  of 
wrath,  when,  next  day,  the  Doctor 
offered  him  fifty  gumeas  for  his 
sketch ;  and  I  had  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty in  restoring  even  partial  tran- 
quillity. 

At  length  letters  arrived  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  Dr  Dovering  intimat^ 
that,  as  the  state  of  Alfred*s  arm  was 
nowsuch  as  to  admit  of  his  travelling, 
they  were  about  to  take  their  leave 
of  us  and  to  return  homewards. 

"  I  am  chwged,  moreover,*'  he  said, 
"  to  deliver  you  this  letter,  from  the 
noble  father  of  my  pupiL  the  Earl  of 
Windermere,  whose  exalted  position 
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and  imblemished  character  are  too 
widely  known  to  require  any  private 
eulogiom.  You  may  be  sure,  Mr 
Sinclair,  that  I  did  not  fail  to  com- 
municate to  his  lordship  in  detail 
the  circumstances  connected  with 
our  meeting,  nor  to  expatiate  upon 
the  si^al  gallantry  you  exhibitea  in 
effecting  the  rescue  of  his  son.  I 
have  only  to  add,  on  the  part  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Windermere,  that  it  would 
afford  them  the  utmost  satisfaction 
to  know  that  they  can,  either  now 
or  hereafter,  have  an  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  testifying  the  grati- 
tude which  they  feel." 

As  the  Doctor  made  this*communi- 
cation  with  more  delicacy  than  was 
his  wont,  I  thanked  him  K)r  the  pains 
which  he  had  taken,  and  proceeded 
to  open  Lord  Windermere's  letter, 
which  was  as  follows  :— 

'*  DsAB  Sir,— Dr  Doverin^  has  in- 
formed me  of  the  inappreciable  ser- 
vice you  have  rendered  to  me  and 
my  family  by  rescuing,  at  imminent 
peril  to  yourself,  my  beloved  child 
Alfred  fix>m  almost  certain  destruc- 
tion. To  you,  under  (Jod,  we  owe 
his  preservation :  and  when  I  think 
of  the  terrible  affliction  which  would 
have  befallen  myself  and  his  mother 
had  we  been  b^eft  of  our  dearest 
boy,  I  can  hardly  find  words  where- 
with to  express  my  thanks. 

"Deeds,  however,  and  not  words, 
must  requite  such  an  obligation.  Dr 
Dovering  states  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  what  are  your  pro- 
spects or  plans  for  the  future ;  and 
therefore  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  I  can  prove  mv  crati- 
tude  without  offending  your  ^Iui|^ 
I  venture  to  entreat  that  you  will 
frimkly  tell  me  how  I  can  forward 
your  views,  and  thus  give  me  an 
opportunity— not  of  paying  my  debt, 
for  that  I  never  can  do— but  of  ac- 
knowledging how  much  I  owe  you. 

"  If  yon  should  fe«l  any  reluctance 
in  writing  to  me  on  such  a  subject, 
pray  let  me  know  when  you  arrive 
in  London.  Lady  Windermere  de- 
sires me  to  say  that  she  will  not  be 
happy  until  she  is  able  personally  to 
thank  the  rescuer  of  her  son.  She 
longs  also  to  see  the  noble  animal 
that  found  Alfred  in  that  dreadful 
cavern. 


"  I  shall  not  say  more  at  present ; 
but,  trusting  that  you  will  not  refuse 
this  my  earnest  request,  I  subscribe 
myself  your  sincere  friend, 

"  WlNDKKMKRE." 

"  A  very  proper  letter,"  said  Carl- 
ton, to  whom  1  showed  the  abova 
"  I  like  his  way  of  expressing  himself, 
and  you  may  l>ecertam  he  is  thorough- 
ly in  earnest.  Lord  Windermere  is 
well  spoken  of,  both  as  a  politician 
and  a  landlord.  He  is  a  Tory  of  the 
old  school,  and  though  he  does  not 
often  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  has  ^reat  influence  with  the  Min- 
istry. I  congratulate  }rou,  Sinclair, 
on  having  made  so  influential  a 
friend." 

"  But  really,  Carlton.  I  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  all  tnis  pnuse  and 
thanksgiviuK.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Lion,  I  could  not  have  helped  young 
Spencer." 

"As  well  might  a  cavaliv  officer 
say,  that  but  for  his  horse  he  could 
not  have  charged  a  sauare  of  infan- 
try !  The  prowess  or  honest  Lion 
must  not  interfere  with  your  deserts. 
Besides  you  had  the  merit  of  the 
idea  of^  following  up  the  stream 
through  the  cave,  and  you  risked 
your  own  life  by  doing  so.  Hans 
Krauskopf,  who  knows  the  glacier 
well,  says  he  would  not  have  pene- 
trated so  far  as  you  did  for  a  hat  full 
of  dollars ;  and  Hans  is  by  no  means 
obtuse  as  to  the  value  of  coined 
monw." 

"  Then  what  would  you  advise  me 
to  do?" 

"  Write  at  once  to  Lord  Winder- 
mere that  you  will  wait  upon  him  as 
soon  as  you  arrive  in  London.  Such 
matters  are  much  better  discussed 
vivd  voce  than  by  letters.  When  you 
do  see  him,  you  will  of  course  frankly 
tell  him  how  you  are  situated,  and 
you  may  rely  upon  it  he  will  find 
you  employment. 

"  Well— I  do  not  object  to  employ- 
ment ;  but  I  hate  to  be  under  obliga- 
tions to  any  man." 

"  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  obligation 
is  on  the  other  side.  Sinclair,  you 
have  given  me  the  right  to  speak  to 
you  as  a  friend,  and  I  shall  do  so 
unreservedly.  You  are  haunted  by 
a  certain  pride  of  independence,whi(m 
is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  which 
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you  mast  beware  of,  lest  it  should 
carry  yon  to  preposterous  extremes. 
In  this  world  every  man  must  avail 
himself  of  the  aid  of  others.  You 
have  earned  the  ri^ht  to  expect 
assistance  from  Lord  Windermere, 
aud  he  has  frankly  offered  it  Why 
should  you  reject  it  1" 

"  I  do  not  r^ect  it,  Carlton ;  but 
I  would  much  rather  owe  my  deva- 
tion,  if  I  am  to  rise  at  all,  to  my  own 
exertions  than  to  the  aid  of  others. 
I  must,  however^  necessarily  answer 
this  letter ;  aud  I  shall  of  course  pro- 
mise to  wait  upon  his  lordship  in 
London,  though  I  may  not  do  so 
immediately  cater  my  arrival  there." 

"  As  to  that  you  must  please  your- 
self. Only  when  fortune  has  given 
you  such  a  chance,  beware  of  letting 
it  pass  away.'* 

On  the  followiDg  day  DrDovering 
and  his  charge  departed ;  the  latter 
entreating  both  Carlton  and  myself 
to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  see 
them  in  London,  and  assuring  us 


emphatically  of  the  pleasure  which 
his  mother  would  derive  from  that 
visit 

The  season  was  now  hx  advanced, 
and  we  too  b€^;an  to  think  of  return- 
ing to  Ed^^o.  The  evenings  began 
to  draw  in,  the  foliage  had  assumed 
a  russet  hue,  the  air  became  percep- 
tibly colder,  and  fresh  snow  had 
fallen  on  the  mountains.  So  we  took 
our  last  walks,  revisited  our  favour- 
ite haunts  in  the  neighbourhood, 
amoDg  which  be  sure  the  glacier  was 
not  forgotten ;  and  having  made  our 
preparations,  set  out  for  Strasbourg, 
at  which  city  we  proposed  to  emba» 
in  the  steamer  down  the  Rhine. 
Parting  with  our  host  and  hostess 
was  rather  a  painful  business,  for 
Babili  was  an  affectionate  creature, 
and  Hans  himself  was  not  unmoved ; 
but  we  got  over  it  as  quick  as  possi- 
ble, and  were  soon  driving,  as  fast  as 
the  habits  of  the  lohnkuMier  would 
allow,  through  the  beautiful  territory 
of  Baden. 


CHAFTIB  ZVI TBI  8TBAMEB  OV  THE  RHINS. 


Nowhere  will  yon  find  so  great  a 
diversity  of  character,  so  singular  an 
agglomeration  of  nationalities,  as  on 
board  a  Rhenish  steamer.  There  is 
the  reserved  and  somewhat  superci- 
lious Briton,  returning  with  wife  and 
family  from  their  summer  excursion, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  inter- 
course with  strangers,  and  contrast- 
ing unfavourably  foreign  luxnries 
with  his  own  domestic  comforts. 
There  is  the  gav,  lively,  rattling 
Parisian,  who  would  fain  enter  into 
a  flirtation  with  the  fair-haired  Eng- 
lish "  mees,"  but  is  deterred  by  the 
menacing  attitude  of  her  mamma, 
who  regards  him  as  a  maternal  hen 
would  regard  a  hawk  swooping  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  chickens. 
There  swaggers  the  ferocious  militaire 
with  his  h^vy  mustache  and  capa- 
cious red  breeches— a  sous  oficier, 
evidently  risen  from  the  ranks,  who, 
with  a  supreme  contempt  for  the 
rest  of  the  company  in  so  far  as  they 
belong  not  to  the  "grande  nation?' 
devotes  himself  to  puffing  execrable 
tobacco  from  a  short  black  pipe,  and 
the  consumption  of  innumerable  iTe^itf 
verres.    There  is  the  sleek,  full-faced, 


close-shaven  Hollander,  with  capsr 
cious  paunch  and  twinkling  eye,  in- 
dicative of  shrewdness  and  B»pudtr 
— a  man  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  overreach.  There  is  the  prying 
boastful  American,  who  makes  it  his 
business  to  inquire  into  that  of  every 
one  else,  utterly  devoid  of  bashfulness, 
and  perfectly  insensible  to  rebu£ 
There  is  the  Jew  from  the  Minories 
or  fh>m  Fnmkfort,  a  shabby,  dingy 
creature,  though,  for  aught  you  know, 
he  may  be  as  rich  as  Croesus  or 
Rothscnild.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
Hebrew  to  appear  thus  ill-accoutred 
in  his  wandenngs,  for  that  helps  to 
disguise  the  nature  of  his  transac- 
tions. He  is,  you  may  be  certain, 
on  a  journey  of  profit,  not  of  plea- 
sure— possibly  for  the  purchase  of 
diaihonds,  or  possibly  for  the  collec- 
tion of  ra^gs— anyhow,  he  is  an  apt 
representation  of  the  Hivites,  who 
imposed  upon  Joshua  by  represent- 
ing that  their  garments  and  their 
shoes  had  become  old  by  reason  of 
the  very  long  journey.  There  is  the 
blear-eyed  spectacled  Oerman  pro- 
fessor, with  his  long  cherry-stauced 
pipe,  maundering  metaphysics  to  an 
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admiring  group  of  lon^-haired  stu- 
dents in  blouses  &nd  Boots,  whose 
devotion  to  learning  must  be  assumed 
as  greater  than  tneir  addiction  to 
deudiness.  There,  also,  you  may 
occasionally  see  some  mediatised  po- 
tentate—Duke, Count,  or  Baron — 
whose  immediate  ancestors  were  so- 
Tereigns  of  a  district  much  smaller 
in  dimensions  a9d  revenue  than  is 
owned  by  his  Grace  of  Buccleuch  in 
several  shires  of  Scotland.  And 
there  you  are  certain  to  meet  with  a 
host  of  inspired  artists  and  poets, 
less  intoxicated  with  the  execrable 
Moselle  which  is  vended  on  board 
the  steamer,  than  with  the  glorious 
scenery  and  romantic  associations  of 
that  noblest  of  rivers,  the  Rhine. 

It  was  a  cold  morning  when  we 
went  on  board  the  steamer  at  Stras- 
bourg, and  I  apprehend  that  aU  the 
passei^ers  felt  dissatisfied  at  the 
early  hour  announced  for  starting. 
However,  there  was  no  help  for  it 
The  inexorable  bell  was  rung ;  and 
down  we  had  to  trundle  to  the  jettrjr, 
making  such  composition  as  we  coula 
for  overcharge  at  the  hotel  Of 
course,  Englimd  had  the  worst  of  it, 
as  she  always  has— witness  Mr  Glad- 
stone's recent  incomparable  budget ! 
But  when  wedidgetonboard,andsaw 
that  our  whole  lugga^  had  been  de- 
livered, and  had  paid  the  porters, 
than  whom  no  more  villanous  ex- 
tortioners ever  breathed  the  breath 
of  life ;  and  had.  moreover,  satisfac- 
torily establishea,  to  the  conviction 
of  certain  personifies  in  uniform,  that 
we  were  not  political  refugees  or  de- 
linquents, we  had  to  undergo  another 
scrutiny.  A  tall  loose-jointed  man, 
the  hue  of  whose  complexion  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  he  had  but  re- 
cently recovered  from  an  attack  of 
the  jaundice^  coolly  walked  up  to  the 
luggage*  aiid  began  to  examine  the 
labels. 

"  I  say.  Mister,"  said  he,  address- 
ing me  with  that  nasal  twan^  which 
is  peculiar  to  that  dass  of  the  free 
and  enlightened  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who,  to  the  infinite  annoy- 
ance of  their  more  polished  country- 
men, bring  social  discredit  on  Amer- 
ica—" I  say.  Mister ;  I  guess  now  that 
that  'ere  portaianteau  is  your^n ) " 

I  franklv  admittodjDx  DiODrietor- 


"  So  your  name's  Sinclair,  is  it  f  I 
reckon  you'll  befi-om  Scotland." 

I  nodded  an  afilrmative. 

"  Smart  people  the  Scotch,  I  know 
that  They  can  look  about  them  a 
little.  And  where  did  you  hail  from 
lastr 

"Switzerland." 

"  Been  on  pleasuring,  I've  a  no- 
tionr 

"  Really,  sir,"  said  I, "  you  are  very 
kind  to  take  such  an  interest  in  my 
afiairsL  I  cannot  understand  how  a 
knowledge  of  my  personal  history  or 
movements  can  be  advantageous  to 
an  utter  stranger." 

"  Wall,  now ;  you're  a  rael  Brit- 
isher, that's  a  fact,"  said  the  Yan- 
kee. "  How's  a  man  to  find  out  any- 
thing without  asking?  and  what's 
the  use  of  keeping  everything  to 
yourself  like  a  hiccory  nut  that's 
over-hard  for  cracking?  I  allow 
now,  if  I  had  asked  you  to  loan 
me  a  handful  of  dollars,  you  might 
have  looked  as  glum  as  a  beaver  in 
a  trap,  but  there's  a  tarnation  dif- 
ference between  that  and  a  civil 
question  on  the  road." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  I  with  asmUe, 
for  there  was  no  use  being  angry 
with  the  man,  "  I  shall  concede  that 
on  principle  ;^ou  are  right;  and  if 
you  do  not  object  to  reciprocity,  and 
will  favour  me  with  your  confidences 
in  return,  I  shall  not  object  to  answer 
anv  reasonable  question." 

"  Now,  Squire  Sinclair,  sir,  that's 
what  I  call  rational,"  saia  the  Yan- 
kee, lighting  a  cigax,  "  and  I  won't 
object  to  tell  you  that  my  name  is 
Jefierson  J.  Ewins,  that  I  do  a  smart 
business  in  Charlestown,  and  that  I 
have  been  down  in  Switzerland  to 
look  after  calicoes.  Have  you  any 
notion  of  such  fixings  ? " 

"  No  indeed,"  I  replied.  "  I  am 
profoundly  ignorant  on  the  subject  of 
calicoea" 

"  Wall,  now ;  that  rubs  me  out 
Not  one  in  two  of  you  Britishers 
knows  anything  about  calico ;  and 
yet,  but  for  our  cotton,  it  would 
have  been  gone  goose  with  the  old 
onnateral  country!  Mercy  sakcs 
alive !— I  guess  that,  without  Vir- 
ginny.  Manchester  by  this  time 
woula  have  been  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat  and  have  sot  a  hyst  that 
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mayhap  you  do  a  streak  in  the  hard 
line — I  allow  your  razors  are  pretty." 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,  Mr  Ewins. 
And,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  shall 
make  no  further  revelations  as  to  my 
calling  or  profession,  leaving  that  for 
your  mgenuity  to  discover;  but  I 
shall  answer  any  questions  you  may 
be  pleased  to  put  upon  other  topica" 

"Now  I  guess  you're  getting  stuffy, 
Squire  !  Y  ou  needn't  ^ve  me  a  soc- 
dolager  that  way ;  for  if  Fve  waked 
up  the  wrong  passenger,  I  didn't 
mean  it,  and  it's  no  use  to  flj  off  the 
handle.  Dam  it— what  a  tune  they 
are  in  getting  breakfast !  The  morn- 
ing's raw— what  say  you  to  step 
down  and  liquor?*' 

Declining  the  proposed  convivial- 
ity, I  moved  to  another  part  of  the 
steamer,  leaving  behind  me  inadver- 
tently a  (German  edition  of  an  Eng- 
lish novel  (it  was  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  s 
Filprims  of  the  Rhine),  the  pages  of 
which  were  only  partially  cut  open.  I 
discovered  afterwards  that  my  Trans- 
atlantic acquaintance  had  pounced 
upon  it,  and,  in  his  literary  zeal,  had 
used  his  finger  as  a  paper-cutter, 
thereby  mutilating  the  volume.  Carl- 
ton, wno  had  rested  ill  during  the 
previous  night,  had  gone  down  to  the 
cabin  to  slumber,  if  possible,  for  an 
hour :  and  I,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
attacks  of  two  6ur<cA«n,  who  seemed 
anxious  to  claim  fraternity,  entered 
into  conversation  with  a  middle-aged 
English  gentleman,  of  highly  respect- 
able appearance  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, wno  seemed  very  glad  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity  of  discoursing 
in  his  own  language,  and  who  cer- 
tainly was  a  mark^  contrast  to  my 
recent  acquaintauce  the  Yankee. 

I  have  forgotten  now  the  point 
from  which  we  started.  Most  proba- 
bly it  was  an  allusion  to  the  weather, 
or  to  the  scenery,  or  something  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  gradually  ex- 
panded itself  into  a  discussion  far 
more  wide  and  extended,  embracing 
Continental  education,  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, the  police  system,  consular 
establishments,  and  many  other  cog- 
nate sulgects.  I  was,  I  shall  fair^^ 
confess,  quite  fascinated  by  the  de- 
meanour of  the  mau.  Evidently  a  per- 
son of  some  rank  or  place  in  the  secde 
of  social  consideration^  he  was  not  in 
the  least  degree  supercilious ;  but,  ac- 


knowledging the  sli^htness  of  his  ac- 
quaintance withforeign  matters,  he  re- 
quested information,  and  listened  to 
it  in  a  way  that  could  not  fail  to 
be  greatly  gntifying  to  a  man  so 
muck  his  junior.  He  even  asked 
permission  to  take  notes,  and  did  so  : 
and  after  breakfast,  he  requestea 
that  I  would  favour  iiim  by  continu- 
ing the  conversation. 

Carlton,  having  benefited  by  his 
slumber,  tried  more  than  once  to 
get  me  away;  but  I  stuck  to  my 
new  acquaintance.  People  say  that 
^  Scot  IS  not  easily  humbugged— I 
fear  it  is  o^erwise.  You  can  hum- 
bug him  always,  if,  mingled  with  an 
encomium  on  his  own  individual  sa- 
gacity, you  introduce  a  compliment 
to  the  national  shrewdness  which 
marks  the  race.  I,  at  any  rate,  was 
humbugged,  for  I  was  actually  foolish 
enough  to  confide  to  this  entire  stran- 
ger more  of  my  personal  histoiT  and 
aspirations  than  prudence  would  have 
warranted  me  m  disclosing.  Men 
oftentimeSyUnder  the  influence  of  vin- 
ous excitement,  make  similar  revela- 
tions over-night,  and  next  morning 
are  heartily  ashamed  and  sorry  for 
having  done  so  ;  but  here  was  I,  as 
sober  as  an  anchorite,  and  consider- 
ing myself  all  the  while  a  very  pru- 
dent personage,  laying  bare  my  in- 
most thoughts  to  a  man  who,  for 
anything  I  knew  to  the  contrary, 
might  m  a  swindler  or  a  Jesuit  in 
disguise.  My  only  excuse  is  the  art- 
ful way  in  which  he  wormed  himself 
into  my  confidence,  and  the  deep  in- 
terest which  he  professed  to  feel  in 
my  narrative.  After  I  had  told  him 
thiat  I  intended  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  London,  and  that  my  pro- 
spects were  uncertain^  he  said,  alter 
a  brief  pause — 

"  In  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  or  asmy 
experience  of  the  world  dictates,  your 
career  is  likely  to  be  a  distinguished 
one.  You  have  in  your  favour  youth, 
ability,  industry,  large  information, 
and  high  principle,  and  when  these 
are  combined  they  must  command 
success.  We  have  need  of  such  men 
as  you  for  the  public  service.  At- 
tached as  I  am  to  the  great  Conser- 
vative party,  and  having  held  more 
than  once  offices  of  considerable  trust 
and  responsibility,  I  have  often  la- 
mented that  the  Ministry  of  the  day 
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did  not  take  more  pains  to  search 
for  and  encourage  rising  talent 
Your  genius,  I  can  perceive  already, 
is  eminently  of  a  practical  kind.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  you  will  shine  as 
a  publicist  or  political  writer,  and  I 
would  advise  you  to  concentrate  all 
your  thoughts  and  energies  in  that 
direction.  I  cannot  hope  to  be  of 
immediate  service  to  you  in  London, 
for  I  must  immediately  go  down  to 
my  county;  but  when  Parliament 
meets,  I  shall  expect  to  see  you,  and 
then,  be  assured^  I  shall  use  my 
utmost  influence  m  promoting  your 
yiews.  Here  is  my  card.  I  am  called 
Sir  Gkorffe  Smoothly,  and  haye  the 
honour  of  sitting  for  the  borough  of 
Effingham.  I  cannot  express  to  you 
how  much  gratification  I  haye  derived 
from  this  agreeable  and  instructiye 
colloquy,  and  from  your  confidence, 
which.  I  trust  you  will  admit  here- 
siter,  nas  not  been  misplaced.** 

Shortly  afterwards  I  rejoined  Carl- 
ton, who  was  filling  bis  sketch-book 
with  heads  of  Jews,  burschen,  mili- 
taires,  and  peasant-girls,  in  the  fore- 
paort  of  the  yessel. 

"So,  Master  Norman!"  said  he, 
"  you  seem  to  haye  taken  a  mighty 
fancy  to  that  pleasant  gentleman 
yonder.  I  haye  not  seen  you  so 
animated  for  a  long  time.  Jiiay  I 
yenture  to  ask  what  were  the  prin- 
cipal topics  of  your  conversation  ? " 

I  felt  the  colour  rise  to  my  cheeks ; 
for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  stood  some- 
what in  awe  of  Carlton's  satirical 
turn.    Howeyer,  I  replied — 

"  Well ;— I  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  I  haye  been  rather  oommtmica- 
tiye  to  him  about  myself;  and  that 
I  have  found  him  most  kind  and  en- 
ooui^ing." 

"  Warn !— there  is  an  Italian  pro- 
yerb  which  prescribes  caution  in 
trusting  the  mend  of  an  hour.  Do 
you  know  who  or  what  he  is  ?" 

"  Here  is  his  card." 

"Sir  George  Smoothly?  That's  so 
far  well  He  is  an  M.P.,  and  on  the 
right  side,  though  they  do  say  he  is 
but  a  slippe^  fellow.  And  ne  has 
offered  to  assist  you,  eh  ?  " 

"  With  eyery  appearance  of  cordi- 
ality and  interest. 

"  Did  you  tell  him  anything  about 
your  connection,  real  or  presumed, 
with  Lord  Windermere?" 


"  Not  a  word.  That  would  haye 
been  a  yiolation  of  confidence,  as  well 
as  a  gross  act  of  egotism." 

"lam  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 
But,  Norman,  take  my  adyice,  and 
keep  yourself  to  yourself  as  much  as 
you  can,  except  with  assured  friends. 
There  are  many  men  who  walk  in 
masks,  and  the  prettiest  mask  of  all 
is  that  of  philanthropy,  and  the  de- 
sire of  domg  good.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  glorious  parable  of  old 
John  Bunyan,  the  Pilpim's  Pro- 
gress? It  is  a  valuable  study,  not 
only  for  Christian  development,  but 
for  human  character.  Take  care  that 
you  have  not  fallen  in  with  a  Mr 
Worldly  Wiseman." 

"Haye  you  talked  with  the  Yan- 
kee?" 

"A  first-rate  feUow!  He  has 
nearly  killed  me  with  some  of  bis 
stories.  The  best  of  the  joke  is, 
that,  not  knowing  our  intimacy,  he 
took  you  off  to  the  life  as  an  impene- 
trable Caledonian." 

"ThedeyUhedid!" 

"  Of  course—and  I  wish  you  had 
kept  up  the  character.  But  what 
American  impudence  could  not 
achieye,  I  suspect  English  plausibi- 
lity has  accomplished.  Never  mind, 
Norman!  there's  no  harm  done  as 
yet.  Let  us  cultivate  our  Jonathan's 
acquaintance,  and  certainly  wo  shall 
extract  some  fun." 

Carlton  was  right.  We  had  great 
fun  out  of  Mr  Ewins,  who  related  to 
us  yarious  dodges,  commercial  and 
ciyil,  which,  in  England,  would  cer- 
tainly haye  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Old  Bailey  Court,  but. 
in  America,  seemed  to  be  considered 
as  the  mere  eccentricities  of  genius. 
He  intended,  he  said,  before  recross- 
ing  the  Atlantic,  to  have  a  peep  at' 
the  Briti^ers  with  the  yiew  of  com- 
piling a  yolume  on  their  national 
peculiarities,  which  he  guessed 
"  would  be  nip  and  tuck  to  the  tar- 
nal  old  woman,"  for  so  he  irreverently 
denominated  Mrs  Trollope.  And  so, 
haying  by  this  time  paased  through 
the  grand  scenery  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  entered  into  the  mono- 
tonous reaches  of  Holland,  we  wiled 
away  the  hours  with  jest  and  ban- 
ter, until  we  arriyed  at  Rotterdam, 
where  we  went  on  board  of  the  Lon- 
don steamer. 
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POKnO  ABSB&ATIONS. 


Wb  are  strongly  of  opinion  that, 
for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society, 
it  is  a  good  and  wholesome  mle  that 
women  should  not  interfere  with  po- 
litics. We  love  the  fair  sex  too 
well,  to  desire  that  they  should  be 
withdrawn  from  their  own  sphere, 
which  is  that  of  adorning  the  domes- 
tie  circle,  and  temj)ering  by  their 
gentleness  the  aspenties  of  our  ruder 
nature,  to  figure  in  the  public  arena, 
or  inyolve  themselTCS  in  party  con- 
tests. The  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
who  canvassed  Westminster  for  Fox, 
and  hesitated  not  to  give  kisses  as 
an  electoral  bribe,  was,  to  our  humble 
thinking,  little  better  than  a  female 
Judas ;  and,  to  fall  back  upon  more 
ancient  instances^  what  a  hideous 
spectre  of  a  hamdan  arises  in  our 
minds  when  we  attempt  to  form  a 
fancv  sketch  of  Cornelia  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi !  We  have  a  tender 
side  for  ladies  who  delight  in  envelop- 
ing their  i)retty  ancles  m  azure.  Whe- 
ther, inspired  by  verse,  they  warble 
like  larks  in  the  firmament,  or  dole 
like  doves  in  a  coppice,  or  coo  like 
pigeons  in  spring— whether,  in  less 
ambitious  prose,  they  conduct  hero 
and  heroine  through  a  lovenstory, 
'*  passing  sweet  and  amorous  witha^*^ 
through  three  octavo  volumes,  to  the 
inevitable  hymeneal  altar— or  whe- 
ther they  apply  themselves  to  the 
exposition  of  the  finer  arts^  or  the 
collection  of  culinaiy  maxims— we 
listen,  read,  comment,  perpend,  and 
approve  without  the  slightest  feeling 
that  they  have  in  any  degree  over- 
stepped the  pale  of  propriety.  And 
when  we  see  them  enga^ied  m  deeds 
of  true  churity— in  visitmg  the  sick, 
relieving  the  distressed,  providing 
food  for  the  hungry  and  clothing  for 
the  naked,  or  praying  at  the  lonelj 
deathbed,— we  acxnowledge  that  it 
is  no  vain  figure  of  poetry,  no  fanci- 
ful association  of  thought,  that  likens 
women  to  the  angels ! 

But  very  different  is  the  case  when 
women  aadict  themselves  to  politics. 
Then  they  resemble,  to  our  snudder- 


ing  fiuicy,  in  spite  of  all  their  charms, 
not  angel&  but  so  many  tricoUu9es 
in  the  galleiy  of  the  National  Con- 
vention. Of  all  imadnable  inflic- 
tions and  torments,  defend  us  from  a 
domestic  female  partisan !  Belinda 
on  the  ballot  Sophia  cm  suffincBy 
Bobina  on  reform,  Barbara  on  we 
budget,  Isabella  on  Italy,  Henrietta 
on  Hungaiy,  Mag^e  on  Mazani, 
GkUty  on  Garibaldi,  and  Polly  on 
the  Poles — what  unhappy  male  crea- 
ture could  hope  to  preserve  his  senses 
in  the  midst  of  so  conflicting  a  ccmr 
certf  To  reason  they  will  not  listeoi; 
to  argument  they  are  utterly  imper- 
vious. They  scour  the  plain  like  so 
many  swift  Camillas,  only  differing 
from  that  gifted  damsel,  who,  acoorf 
ing  to  Virgil,  could  run  over  a  field 
of  barley  without  depressiiig  the 
awns,  in  this — that  each  is  mounted 
on  a  heavy  hobby^  and  that  they 
tread  down  everythmg  in  their  way. 
Before  such  a  charge  the  most  va- 
lorous of  men  is  overthrown,  utterly 
humiliated,  and,  for  the  remainder  m 
his  existence,  becomes  a  Jerry  Sneak. 
The  case  is  worse  when  women  of 
real  talent  take  part  in  political  af- 
fray. Patriotism  in  woman  we  hon- 
our. If  the  integrity  of  our  own 
coimtry  were  assaued,  or  the  sanctity 
threatened  of  our  shores,  we  Imow 
that  thousands  of  our  women,  over- 
coming mere  feminine  instinct,  woidd 
with  their  own  hands  array  their 
lovers,  husbands,  brothers,  for  the 
fi^ht,  and  love  them  better  thim  they 
did  before  if  they  fell  upon  the  field 
of  glory.  But  cosmopolitanism  ia 
(]|uite  another  thing,  and  so  is  iden- 
tification with  forei^  nationalities. 
We  remember  hearing,  some  years 
ago,  with  the  deepest  disgust,  an 
apparent  female  lecturing  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  provioinfi;  funds 
for  furmshing  insurgents  with  pikes. 
It  was  a  seance  that  miffht  have 
sickened  At6,  so  undisguised  was  her 
appetite  for  blood;  and,  knowing 
what  lengths  men  will  go  imder  the 
influence  of  excited  passion,  we  al- 
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ways  shudder  to  see  women,  who 
haye  far  less  power  of  restraint, 
oommittinff  themselyes  in  matters 
with  which  it  is  most  unbecoming 
for  them  to  interfere. 

We  have  not  made  those  remarks 
without  an  appropriate  text.  We 
hare  jnst  receivea  a  thin  volume 
of  verses— for  we  cannot  call  them 
poems— by  one  who  we  are  proud 
otherwise  to  sityle  as  a  real  poetess, 
and  to  whose  high  merit  we  have  be- 
fore now  borne  most  willing  testi- 
mony—Elizabeth Barret  Browning ; 
and  very  sincerely  do  we  re^t,  for 
her  sake,  that  she  has  fiedlen  mto  the 
error  of  publishing  anything  so  in- 
effably bad,  if  we  regard  it  as  poe- 
tical composition— so  stran^ly  bund, 
if  we  look  upon  it  as  a  poktiod  con- 
fession of  faith— -or  so  utterly  unfair 
to  England  and  English  feeling,  as 
has  been  penned  by  one  of  England's 
most  giftied  daughtera  Long  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  especially  in  Florence, 
has  evidently  given  Mis  Browning 
strong  Italian  tendencies  to wuds  the 
reconstitution,  or  rather  formation, 
of  a  nationality.  To  that  we  do  not, 
and  cannot  object  For  a  long  time, 
the  political  heavings  and  throes  of 
Italy,  like  those  of  its  principal  vol- 
canic mountain,  indicated  a  coming 
eruption;  and  it  may  very  well  be, 
that  the  settlement  whidi  was  made 
in  1815  could  not  be  expected  to  last 
for  ever.  But,  undeniably,  it  was  the 
best  settlement  which  could  be  made 
under  the  circumstances^  and  at  that 
time;  and  the  conclusive  proof  of 
that  is  the  long  period  of  peace  which 
it  procured  for  Europe.  No  doubt 
nauonalities  went  on  fermenting. 
They  will  always  ferment  whenever 
the  subjected  countiy  can  find  any 
real  or  even  fanciful  ground  for  com- 
plaint— witness  Ireland  to  indul^nt 
Great  Britain.  But  in  Italy  tnere 
was  no  nationalilnr  to  restore.  Time 
out  of  mind  such  a  thing  had  not 
been  heard  of;  and,  if  you  came  to 
test  occupation,  not  by  language,  but 
by  blood,  the  men  of  the  nortn  of 
Italy  mignt  be  proved  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  However,  we  may  fairlv  set 
aside  all  such  considerations,  and  look 
to  things  as  they  are.  The  events  of 
last  year,  and  even  more  those  of  the 
present,  nave  entirely  overturned  the 


arrangements  of  theTreaty  of  Vienna; 
and  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Korthem  Italy,  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, by  the  annexation  of  Lombardy 
and  the  Romagna  to  Sardinia,  and 
the  absorption  of  the  Duchies,  has 
been  purcnased  by  the  cession  of  Sa- 
voy and  Nice,  and  the  extension  of 
the  frontier  of  France.  That  was  the 
price  which  Sardinia  agreed  to  pay 
for  French  co-operation,  which  was 
paraded  to  the  world  as  a  sponta- 
neous act  of  sublime  generosity.  The 
mask  is  now  thrown  away,  because 
it  can  be  worn  no  longer,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  is  calml;^  proceeding  to  the 
appropriation  of  his  spoil.  The  farce 
or  the  Congress  is  now  abandoned. 
France  has  the  mastery  pf  the  posi- 
tion, and  cares  nothing  for  the  opin- 
ion, and  will  not  listen  to  the  advice, 
of  any  other  cabinet  in  Europe|. 

The  Emperor  of  the  Frencn  is  Mrs 
Browning's  favourite  hero.  In  him 
she  sees  the  incarnation  of  justice 
and  of  might,  and  hails  him  as  the 
great  deliverer  of  the  nations.  The 
allowing  extract  from  the  leading 
poem  in  the  volume,  entitled,  "  Na- 
poleon III.  in  ItaW.**  will  exhibit,  not 
only  the  extent  of  ner  adoration,  but 
the  fustian  qualitv  of  the  verse  in 
which  it  is  set  forth  : — 

**  But  now,  Napoleon,  now 
That,  leaving  far  oebind  the  purple  throng 

Of  Tulgar  monarchfl,  thou 

Tread*Bt  higher  in  thy  deed 

Than  stair  of  throne  can  lead. 

To  help  in  the  hour  of  wron^ 
The    broken    hearts    of   nations   to    be 
strong, — 

Now,  lifted  as  thou  art 

To  the  level  of  pure  song, 
We  stand  to  meet  thee  on  these  Alpine 

snows! 
And  while  the  palpitating  peaks  break  out 
Ecstatic  ^vm  somnaxnbmar  repose 
With  answers  to  the  presence  and  the 

shout, 
We,  poets  of  the  people,  who  take  part 
With  elemental  justice,  natural  right, 

Join  in  our  echoes  also,  nor  refrain. 
We  meet  thee,  0  Napoleon,  at  this  height 
At  last,  and  find  thee  great  enough  to 

praise. 
Receive  the  poet^s  chrism,  which  smeUa 
beyond 

The  priests,  and  pass  thy  ways ; — 
An  English  poet  warns  thee  to  maintain 
Ood*s  word,  not  En^^d's :— let  His  truth 

be  true 
And  all  men  liars !  with  His  truth  respond 
To  all  men*k  lie.    Exalt  the  sword  and 
smite 
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On  that  loDg  anvil  of  the  Apennine 
Where  Austria  forged  the  Italian  chain  in 

view 
Of  seven  consenting  nations,  sparks  of  fine 

Admonitory  light, 
Till  men's  eyes  wink  before  convictions 

new. 
Flash   in   God's  justice  to   the  worlds 

amaze, 
Sublime  Deliverer ! — after  many  days 
Found  worthy  of  the  deed  thou  art  come 
to  do — 
Emperor 
Evermore,"  ^ 

Haying  thus  anointed  him  with 
her  "  chnBm,"  which  in  our  nostrils 
smells  rather  rancid,  Mrs  Browning 
proceeds  with  her  worship.  Plutarch 
sajs  of  the  IVthoness,  **^that,  going 
with  great  reluctancv  into  the  sacred 
place  to  be  inspired,  she  came  out 
roaming  at  the  mouth,  her  eyes  gog- 
gling, her  breast  heaving^  her  voice 
undistinguishable  and  shnll,  as  if  she 
had  an  earthquake  within  her  labour- 
ing for  vent  We  grieve  to  say  that 
Mrs  Browning,  under  the  influence 
of  her  Oacodsemon^  has  been  seized 
with  a  like  flt  of  insanity,  and  has 
uttered  the  following  oracular  raving, 
which  it  would  puzzle  an  interpreting 
priest  to  adapt  to  common  under- 
standing : — 

"Autocrat?  let  them  scoff. 
Who  fail  to  comprehend 
That  a  ruler  incarnate  of 

The  people,  must  transcend 
All  common  king-bom  kings. 
Those  subterranean  springs 
A  sudden  outlet  winmng. 
Have  special  virtues  to  spend. 
The  people's  blood  runs  through  him. 
Dilates  from  head  to  foot,  % 

Creates  him  absolute. 
And  from  this  great  beginning 
Evokes  a  greater  end 
To  justify  and  renew  him — 

Emperor 

Evermore. 

"  What  1  did  any  maintain 
That  God  or  the  people  (think  !) 
Could  make  a  marvel  in  vain  ?— 
Out  of  the  water-jar  there. 
Draw  wine  that  none  could  drink? 
Is  this  a  man  like  the  rest, 
This  miracle,  made  unaware 
By  a  rapture  of  popular  air. 
And  caught  to  the  place  that  was  best? 
Tou  think  he  could  barter  and  cheat 
As  vulgar  diplomates  use, 
With  the  people's  heart  in  his  breast? 
Prate  a  lie  into  shape 
Lest  truth  should  cumber  the  road  ; 
Play  at  the  fast  and  loose 
1111  the  world  is  strangled  with  tape  ; 


Maim  the  tautt  complete 
To  fit  the  hole  of  a  toad; 
And  filch  the  dogmatC*  mieat 
To  feed  the  offtpring  qf  God  t 

"  Nay,  but  he,  this  wonder. 
He  cannot  palter  nor  prate. 
Though  many  around  him  and  under. 
With  intellects  trained  to  the  curve^ 
Distrust  him  in  spirit  and  nerve 
Because  his  meaning  is  straight. 
Measure  him  ere  he  depart 
With  those  who  have  governed  and  led ; 
Larger  so  much  by  the  heart, 
Larger  so  much  by  the  head — 

Emperor 

Evennore.** 

We  shall  not  ask  whether  there  be 
any  sense  in  this,  for  there  cao  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  that ;  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  inquiring  whe- 
ther, bv  any  stretch  of  courtesy,  this 
sort  of  composition  can  be  caXLed 
poetry,  or  even  verse.  We  pass  on 
to  another  strophe : — 

''  H*  will  not  swagger  nor  boast 

Of  his  country's  meeds,  in  a  tone 
MissuitiDg  a  great  man  most 

If  such  should  speak  of  his  own ; 
Nor  will  he  act,  on  her  side. 

From  motives  baser,  indeed. 
Than  a  man  of  a  noble  pride 

Can  avow  for  himself  at  need ; 
Never,  for  lucre  or  laurels. 

Or  custom,  though  such  should  be  rife. 
Adapting  the  smaller  morals 

To  measure  the  larger  life. 
He,  though  the  merchants  persuade, 

And  the  soldiers  are  eager  for  strife, 
Finds  not  his  country  in  quarrels 

Only  to  find  her  in  trade, — 
While  still  he  accords  her  such  honoiur 

As  never  to  flinch  for  her  sake 
Where  men  put  service  upon  her, 

Foimd  heavy  to  undertake 
And  scarcely  like  to  be  paid : 

Believing  a  nation  may  act 

Unselfishly — shiver  a  lance 
(As  the  least  of  her  sons  may,  in  fact) 

And  not  for  a  cause  of  finance — 
Emperor 
Evermore." 

Without  ocular  demonstration  we 
could  not  have  belieyed  that  the  au- 
thoress of  the  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess 
May  and  the  Cry  of  the  Children 
could  have  penned  anything  so  de- 
plorable as  tnis. 

We  observe  that  the  PrefiMe  is 
dated  ''  Rome,  February  1860 ; "  and 
we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the 
publication  of  the  volume  had  not 
Seen  delayed  for  aitttle,  since  the  re- 
velations of  March  must  we  think, 
have  somewhal:  AltAmd  Mrs  Brown- 
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ing's  estimate  of  the  dismterested- 
ness  of  the  hero  of  her  worship.  The 
following  lines  read  awkwardly  when 
tested  by  the  "inexorable  logic  of 
ftwts." 

**  Shout  for  France  and  Savoy  ! 
Shout  for  the  council  and  ohai^ge  t 
Shout  for  the  head  of  Cavour ; 
And  shout  for  the  heart  of  a  King 
That's  flfreat  with  a  nation's  joy. 
Shout  for  France  and  Savoy  1 

Shout  away  by  all  means,  since 
that  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day ; 
but  we  rather  apprehend  that  there 
will  be  slifi^ht  shouting  in  Savoy,  and 
none  at  all  in  Switzenand,  when  the 
French  dragoons  are  marched  into 
the  territory.  We  protest,  however, 
against  shouting  for  the  head  of  Ca- 
vour. For  heaven's  sake  let  us  have 
no  repetition  of  the  guillotine  ! 

The  eyes  of  the  public  are,  we 
should  suppose,  bv  tnis  time,  pretty 
well  opened  to  the  designs  of  our 
magnanimous  aUy;  and  we  give 
Lords  Palmerston  and  John  Russell 
joy  of  the  realisation  of  the  extreme 
confidence  which  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  in  the  single-hearted- 
ness, abnegation,  and  upright  mo- 
tives of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Doubtless  they  also  thought  that 
''this  miracle  made  imaware  by  a 
rapture  of  popular  air,"  could  not 
"barter  ana  cheat;"  and,  as  they 
puzzle  over  the  splendid  lucubrations 
of  M.  de  Thouvenel,  they  must,  un- 
less their  nerves  are  thoroughly 
hardened,  feel  a  shudder  of  conscious 
shame  creep  through  them,  for  hav- 
ing allowed  themselves  to  oe  so  tre- 
mendously victimised  and  befooled. 
The  French  Minister,  it  would 
seem,  holds  the  opinion  that  the 
chief  use  of  language  is  to  conceal 
thought,  for  in  his  last  note,  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  Cabinet  by 
way  of  justifyinfi;  the  annexation  of 
Savoy,  we  find  the  followyig  remark- 
able passage,  which  in  point  of  lucid- 
itv  might  compare  with  any  one  of 
Mrs  Browning's  poems  :  "  Solemn 
acts,  freely  adhered  to,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  a  campaijni  fortunate 
for  our  arms,  have  established  in  the 
most  irrefragable  manner  that  we 
had  not  for  object  any  ^rritorial 
aggrai  when  circumstances 

forcec  ""i^^  the  affairs  of 
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has  been  enabled  to  foresee,  in  hy- 
pothesis, from  which  disinterested- 
ness ought  not  entirely  to  bimiBh 
prudence,  a  situation  analogous  to 
that  wmch  to-day  presents  itself, 
we  flatter  ourselves  not  only  that  we 
have  not  sought  to  bring  it  about, 
but  that  we  have,  on  the  contrary, 
endeavoured,  in  aQ  coi^unctures,  to 
follow  the  course  most  fitted  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  chances  of  the 
future."  We  trust  that  no  official  re- 
ticence will  baulk  our  desire  to  see 
the  reply  of  our  sapient  Foreign 
Minister  to  this  bewildering  docu- 
ment. « 

So  much  for  "Napoleon  IIL  in 
Italy."  Now  let  us  take  a  glance  at 
the  next  poem,  called  "  The  Dance." 
It  would  seem  that  on  some  occasion 
the  ladies  of  Florence  took  a  whim 
to  have  d^galoppe  in  the  open  air  with 
certain  French  officers  who  wer^  "^ 
"strolling,  gazing,  judging  lightlj," 
and  that  one  lady  of  distmction 
"took  upon  her" — we  quote  verba- 
tim from  Mrs  Browning — "  to  speak 
nobly  from  her  carriajs^e  for  the  rest : 
'  Pray  these  officers  from  France  to 
do  us  honour  by  dancing  with  us 
straightway.* "  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  gallant  leaders  of  the  Cliasseurs 
cTAfriqite  consented,  whereupon — 

"  And  they  danced  there  till  the  blue  that 
OTersKied  us 
Swooned  with  passion,  though  the  foot- 
ing seemed  sedate ; 
And  the  mountains,  heaving  mighty  hearts 
beside  us, 
Sighed  a  rapture  in  a  shadow,  to  dilate, 
And  touch  the  holy  stone  where  Dante 
sate. 

Then  the  sons  of  France  bareheaded,  lowly 
bowing, 

Led  the  ladies  back  where  kinsmen  of 
the  south 
Stood,  receired  them ; — ^till,  with  burst  of 
overflowing 

Feeling  .  .  .  husbands,  brothers,  Flor- 
ences male  youth. 

Turned,  and  kissed  the  martial  strangers 
mouth  to  mouth. 

And  a  cry  went  up,  a  cry  from  all  that 
people  1 
— ^Vou  have  heard  a  people  cheering, 
you  suppose. 
For  the  Member,  mayor  •  .  .  with  chorus 
from  tiie  steeple! 
This  was  diflferent :  scarce  as  loud  per- 
haps (who  knows!) 
•  For  we  saw  w"  1  us  ere  the 

close. 
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And  we  felt  as  if  a  nation,  too  long  borne 
in 
By  hard  wrongers,  comprehending  in 
such  attitude 
That  God  had  spc^en  somewhere  since  the 
morning, 
That  men  were  somehow  brothers,  bj 

no  platitude. 
Cried  exultant  in  great  wonder  and  free 
g^titude.** 

Comment  on  this,  we  ventnie  to 
think,  is  unnecessary.  Criticism,  as 
well  as  sense,  is  utterly  baflSed  by 
such  images  as  the  oyerskying  blue 
swooning  with  passion,  and  moun- 
tains, heaying  mighty  hearts,  sighing 
a  rapture  in  a  shadow.  We  can 
only  suppose,  with  Armado's  page, 
that  "most  maculate  thoughts  are 
masked  under  such  colours.**  We 
need  not  advert  to  several  other 
pieces,  which  are  utterly  devoid  of 
merit,  but  turn  to  the  last  which  is 
called  "  A  Curse  for  a  Nation." 

Mrs  Browning  avers  that  she  heard 
an  angel  speak,  and  he  said.  Write  !— 

"  Write  a  nation's  curse  for  me, 
And  send  it  over  the  Western  Sea." 

We  are  always  sorry  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  contradicting  a  lady,  but 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no 
angel  desired  the  giued  authoress 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Hie 
communication  came  directly  from 
a  pernicious  little  imp  who  had  been 
turned  out  of  Pandemonium  for  pro- 
fanity. Angels,  we  firmly  believe, 
have  a  decided  objection  to  all  kinds 
of  cursing  and  swearing ;  and  had  Mrs 
Browning*s  good  angel  been  beside 
her  when  she  penn^  this  very  ob- 
jectionable proauction,  we  do  think 
he  would  have  entered  his  most 
solemn  protest  against  its  pqblica- 


Uon,  For  what  nation  the  curse  waa 
intended  by  the  diabolical  instigating 
Balak,  we  do  not  clearly  understand ; 
but  from  the  mention  of  the  Western 
Sea,  we  suppose  that  it  applies  to 
America^  though  what  America  has 
to  do  with  European  Congresses  or 
the  settlement  of  the  affiurs  of  Italy, 
we  cannot  comprehend.  We  have  a 
strong  suspicion,  however,  that  it 
originally  nad  another  application. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Mrs  Browning 
maintains  that  she  was  exceedingly 
unwilling  to  undertake  the  part  of 
Balaam,  but  was  over-persuaded  by 
the  following  conclusive  argument : 

'*  Weep  and  write, 
A  corse  from  the  depths  of  womanhood 
Is  Teiy  salt,  and  bitter,  and  good." 

We  are  glad,  however^  to  be  able 
to  state  that  Mrs  Browmng  does  not 
shine  in  imprecation.  She  merely 
scolds,  and  tnat  neither  forcibly  nor 
coherently,  which  is  a  great  comfort 
to  us,  because  we  should  be  sorry  to 
see  our  poetess  transformed  into  a 
poissarde.  But  let  us  ask  Mrs 
Browning  in  all  seriousness  whether 
she  considers  it  her  duty  to  curse 
any  one  1  To  bless  and  not  to  curse 
is  woman's  function ;  and  if  Mrs 
Browning,  in  her  calmer  moments, 
will  but  contrast  the  spirit  which 
has  prompted  her  to  such  melan- 
choly aberrations  with  that  which 
animated  Florence  Nightingale,  she 
can  hardly  fail  to  derive  aprofitable 
lesson  for  the  future.  We  abstain 
from  making  any  quotation  from  this 
preposterous  malison,  and  lay  aside 
the  little  volume  with  profound  re- 
gret that  it  ever  was  proffered  to  the 
public. 
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THE  BULEBS  OF  THE  LAin>. 
I. 

Fm  very  sorry  for  the  Poor— would  ne'er  tbeir  lot  upbraid, 

But  give  them,  with  a  willing  heart,  my  sympathy  and  aid  : 

Tet  for  us  both  I  should  not  say  'twas  either  good  or  kind 

To  liet  them  freely  help  themselves  where'er  they  had  a  mind. 

Fd  gladly  listen  when  they  urge  some  rational  demand, 

But  I  should  not  choose  to  make  the  Poob  the  Rulers  of  the  land. 

n. 

Fm  sorry  for  the  Ignorant,  and  largely  would  impart 

Whatever  may  inform  the  head  or  meliorate  the  heart : 

I'd  teach  them  all  that  they  wo^uld  learn ;  to  read,  to  use  the  pen, 

To  think  as  human  beings,  and  to  feel  as  Christian  men. 

My  warmest  wishes  for  their  good  they  always  may  command, 

But  I  would  not  make  the  Iqnobant  the  Rulers  of  the  land. 

m. 
I  prize  and  love  the  Working-man ;  I  venerate  his  toil. 
Whether  he  plies  an  urban  task  or  cultivates  the  soil. 
But  constant  labour  of  the  hands  encroaches  on  the  head, 
Nor  are  they  always  wise  and  free  who  strive  for  daily  bread. 
Fd  praise  their  virtues,  treat  their  faults  with  soft  and  gentle  hand, 
But  I  would  not  make  the  Wobkino-men  the  Rulers  of  the  land. 

iv. 
Nations  have  not  alone  to  fear  a  Despot's  dreaded  name  : 
Another  danger  threatens  them,  another,  yet  the  same — 
The  rule  of  blind  misguided  men,  whom  angry  wants  impel, 
Who,  deaf  to  reason,  seek  their  own,  not  wisely,  nor  yet  well. 
As  much  as  any  Tyrant's  power  the  project  Fd  withstand 
That  makes  the  Unthinkiko  Multitixde  the  Rulers  of  the  land. 


OUB  WOBTHY   FBIBND  NAP. 
*  A  NEW  SOKO. 
[To  the  tone  of  Nottingham  AU,"] 

I. 
OuB  worthy  Mend  Nap,  as  we  all  of  us  feel. 
Has  a  dangerous  liking  for  everything  free : 
The  freedom  of  France  he  devoured  at  a  meal. 
And  you  never  know  what  his  next  morsel  will  be. 
Free  Trade  here  in  Britain 
We  thought  we  had  hit  on ; 
No  swaddling  bands  longer  its  limbs  should  enwrap ; 
But  it  now  appears  better 
Its  freedom  to  fetter 

tider  it  bound  to  our  worthy  \ 
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n. 
Our  worthy  friend  Nap,  in  commencing  his  reign, 

ProdAimed  his  idea,  ^  The  Empire  is  Peace  ;** 
Bat  firom  recent  difldosares  the  Empire,  'tis  plain. 
Is  also  the  seizure  of  Savoy  and  Nice. 
Of  a  Mend  so  pacific 
The  cost  is  terrific ! 
Tis  He  in  our  balance-sheet  makes  such  a  gap ; 
While  the  Treaty  and  Budget— 
Fm  glad  you  don't  grudge  it — 
llirow  a  few  millions  more  as  a  sop  to  Mend  Nap. 

m. 
Lest  our  worthy  Mend  Nap  should  invade  us  some  day. 

Our  armies  and  fleets  have  been  kept  pretty  large ; 
Our  soldiers  and  sailors  can't  serve  without  pay. 
Though  our  brave-hearted  Riflemen  lessen  the  charge. 
But  the  Treaty  (whose  maker 
Is  clearly  some  Quaker) 
Bids  us  lie  down  and  sleep  in  security's  1^> : 
Being  all  in  Au  favour. 
It  insures  good  behaviour, 
For  as  long  as  it  lasts,  in  our  worthy  Mend  Nap. 

IV. 

And  in  case  by  mistake  a  dispute  should  arise, 

Tis  a  comfort  the  struggle  will  quickly  be  o'er ; 
From  the  Treaty's  efiects,  as  its  authors  surmise, 
Small  resistance  he'll  meet  when  he  touches  our  shore. 

To  despatch  us  the  quicker 

He  removes  our  malt  liquor, 
And  sends  us  sour  claret  our  courage  to  sap ; 

While  a  special  condition 

Secures  ammunition 
In  our  iron  and  coal  for  the  use  of  Mend  Nap. 

V. 

Then  perish  the  land  that  would  stop  his  advance. 

Or  would  seek  his  ambition  by  landmarks  to  bound ! 
And  welcome  o'er  Europe  the  Empire  of  France, 
Though  we  pay  as  the  price  our  full  Shilling  a  Pound ! 

'Tis  useless  to  twit  us 

With  things  that  commit  us, 
Or  with  former  opinions  to  give  us  a  slap : 

One  can't  be  consistent 

When  dates  are  so  distant ; 
So  hurrah  for  the  Budget,  Mend  Bbioht  and  Mend  Nap  ! 
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If  there  beone  thing  more  clear  than 
another  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  great  mutiny,  which  shook  the 
foundations  of  our  Indian  Empire  to 
their  very  centre,  it  is  that  the  whole 
structure  would  have  toppled  down, 
but  for  the  support  rendered  to  the 
British  Government  by  some  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  native  princes, 
and  for  the  wise  neutrality  of  others. 
We  have  not  theleast  desire  to  ig- 
nore this  fiict.  ^e  know  that  there 
is  unfortunately  a  spirit  abroad,  in 
some  places,  which  "  scorns  to  be  be- 
holden to  a  black  fellow" — but, 
rightly  considered,  the  assistance 
afforded  to  us,  in  the  hour  of  our 
greatest  need,  by  so  large  a  number 
of  the  most  influential  native  states 
of  India,  is  a  fact  as  honourable  to  us 
as  to  them ;  and  if  it  were  not,  history 
must  not  suffer  it  to  be  obscured  by  a 
mist  of  national  self-complacency.  * 

For  our  own  parts,  we  look  upOn 
this  as  a  chapter  of  the  great  book  of 
the  Sepoy-war,  not  to  be  written  or 
to  be  read  without  pleasure  and  with- 
out pride.  We  may  draw  what  in- 
ferences we  like  from  the  fact  that  so 
many  princes  and  chiefs  lent  all  their 
strength  to  our  cause.  If  they  did  it 
out  of  lore,  it  is  a  tribute  to  our 
justice ;  if  they  did  it  out  of  fear,  it  is 
a  tribute  to  our  pnower.  Probably,  as 
with  human  action  ^nerally.  there 
have  been  mixed  motives  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  displays  of  fidelity. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  inquire  too 
nicely  into  the  origin  of  the  good  they 
did,  or  the  process  bv  whicn  they  ar- 
rived at  its  accomplishment.  In  some 
cases  there  may  have  been  an  appear- 
ance of  incertitude  and  vacillation— of 
a  halt  between  two  opinions.  If  we 
take  account  of  this  at  aU,  we  must 
take  account,  also,  of  the  peculiar  en- 
vironments of  each  chief;  of  the 
temptations  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected ;  of  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  exposed  :  of  the  various 
inducements  to  join  the  rebel  cause 
which  beset  his  position.  An  army 
on  the  verge,  if  not  in  the  actual 
thioes,  of  reoellion ;  a  n^iitafttttnpt- 
ing  him  with  assurai 


ment  against  the  infidel  and  the 
usurper,  and  perhaps  even  com- 
mittmg  him  to  do  it  \)j  writing 
letters  to  the  enemy  in  ms  name ; 
emissaries  from  other  princes,  bearing 
alluring  promises  and  exciting  ap- 
peals ;  the  King's  name,  ever  a  tower 
of  strength  at  such  a  time,  whether 
arousing  Mohammedan  sympathies 
under  the  mighty  im^rial  title,  or 
exciting  Mahratta  nationality  under 
the  name  of  Peishwah  :  and  a  priest- 
hood ever  active  in  fomenting  the 
animosity  of  fanaticism  against  the 
proselytising  Nazarene:— these  are 
some  of  the  trials  to  whicn  the  fidelitv 
of  every  native  prince  was  exposed. 
K  he  succumbeoi  to  them,  no  fipreat 
wonder — no  great  shame.  K  he 
resisted  them,  surely  our  English 
eyes  ought  to  see  great  merit  in  the 
resistance.  We  look  at  the  matter, 
of  course,  from  the  English  point  of 
view.  As  an  abstract  <iuestion.  we 
do  not  care  to  discuss  it.  K  tnere 
really  had  been  a  grand  national 
cause,  and  a  legitimate  object  had 
been  aimed  at  by  legitimate  means, 
we  could  hardly  have  recognised  any 
fidelity  dissociated  from  the  patriotic 
cause.  But,  in  truth,  the  idea  of 
patriotism  and  nationality  has  never 
presented  itseU*  to  us  as  an  element 
m  the  discussion.  If  there  was  any- 
thing of  an  elementary  and  intelli- 
gible character  about  the  whole  affair, 
we  must  regard  it  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween order  and  disorder— between 
constituted  authority  and  licentious 
mUitary  power — in  which  the  princes 
of  India,  for  their  own  sakes,  mi^ht 
well  have  made  common  cause  with 
the  paramount  state  in  defence  of  their 
own  sovereign  rights.  But,  in  truth, 
the  entire  movement  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  eccentnc  and  excep- 
tional—answering to  no  fixed  laws, 
E resenting  no  generic  features.  We 
now  now  that  it  was  the  wisest, 
the  safest  game,  to  side  with  the 
British  Government;  but  this  was 
at  one  time  by  no  means  apparent. 
Many,  indeed,  sought  present  safety 
in  the  lap  of  rebellion,  and  suffered 
themselves  to  be  whirled  onT      I  to 
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their  fate  than  mnpathismg  with 
the  movement  They  had  not  the 
sagacity  to  see  the  result,  or  they  had 
not  the  fortitude  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  immediate  circumstances.  They 
went,  Uierefore,  to  their  doom ;  and 
we  axe  wont  to  regard  them  with 
little  compassion  in  the  ruin  which 
orertook  them.  There  may  still  have 
been,  rightly  considered,  something 
to  bespMk  our  pity  and  forbearance, 
even  in  the  failures  of  these  unhappy 
men  :  and  there  may  have  been,  m- 
wardly,  little  real  difference  between 
the  traitorous  enemy  and  the  loyal 
ally.  We  judge  by  outward  appear- 
ances— ^by  palpable  results ;  and  as 
we  have  disgraced  and  destroyed  the 
one^  we  are  bound  to  honour  and  to 
ennch  the  other. 

That  the  servicesrendered  to  the  Brit- 
ish Goyemment  bj  the  native  princes 
and  chiefs  were  of  the  most  substan- 
tial character,  and  tended  larffeljr  to 
the  re-establisnment  of  our  authority, 
is  all  that  we  really  have  to  consider, 
when  we  take  account  of  their  claims 
to  liberal  recognition  and  reward. 
How  largely  we  are  beholden  to 
them  we  purpose  to  show,  and,  hav- 
ing shown,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
charge  of  ingratitude  which  has  been 
rais^  in  some  quarters  against  the 
British  Government  is  altogether  un- 
founded. Honours  and  rewards  have 
been  meted  out  to  our  allies  with  no 
niggardly  hand.  But  it  would  not 
appear,  m)m  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  from  time  to  time  alluded 
to  in  Parliament,  that  there  is  any 
very  clear  understanding  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  national  gratitude 
has  manifested  itself  towards  the 
fidelity  which  saved  us  from  destruc- 
tion. If,  therefore,  we  can  bring  to- 
g|ether,  in  a  small  space,  the  informa- 
tion illustrative  of  this  subject,  scat- 
tered over  many  books  and  papers, 
accessible  or  not  accessible  to  the 
public,  we  shall  do  some  service. 
We  observe  that  papers  have  been 
called  for  and  have  been  ordered  to 
be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  We  have  little  doubt  that, 
when  the  return  is  made,  the  papers 
will  be  printed ;  but  tms  is  neces- 
sarily a  work  of  time,  and,  except 
when  they  bear  upon  passing  politics, 
parliamentarv  papers  are  read  only 
by  the  very  few.    Such,  in  the  pre- 
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sent  time,  is  public  impatience,  and 
such  is  not  official  reticence,  that 
papers  a  few  weeks  old  ard  held  to 
be  stale  and  weary.  History  was 
once  an  affair  of  ^  auld  lane  syne  * — 
it  is  now  an  affair  of  yesteroay.  Whe- 
ther we  gain  more  than  we  lose  by 
this  promptitude  of  publicatioii,  ap- 

Cs  to  us  to  be  somewhat  doabtml 
impression  is,  that  its  teiMlenqy 
b  to  beget  only  what  are  known  in 
trade  as  ''quick  returns  and  small 
profits."  People  may  think  ttu^thery 
get  the  truth,  and  that  the  fresher  it  is 
the  better— that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to 
hold  in  (me's  hand  impcvtant  dink>- 
matic  correspondence  with  ^  first 
bloom  upon  it—the  revelations  of  the 
Foreign  Office  only  two  days  okL 
But  this  greed  for  red-hot  official 
news  overleaps  itself.  If  it  were  to 
be  fforged  with  the  real  thing,  it 
woiud  be  wholly  impossible  to  gov- 
ern the  country.  The  cry,  ther^re, 
of  **  Give,  give !  **  can  only  be  met  by 
the  maniuacture  of  an  artide  ezpreea- 
ly  to  be  given.  Under  such  a  pressure 
official  correspondence  must  be  writ- 
ten expressly  for  Parliament,  l^iere 
is  no  help  for  it.  We  are,  under  such 
circumstances,  simply  unjust  to  the 
great  servants  of  the  State,  when  wb 
charge  them  with  drifting  into  an 
irresponsible  kind  of  demi-offieial  or 
private  correspondence^  contaii^iej  as 
it  were,  the  k^  to  the  cipher  in  whidi 
the  public  correspondence  is  written. 
If  the  custom  be  a  dangerous  one,  we 
have  to  thank  Parliament  far  origin- 
ating it.  The  continual  cry  of  ^'1^^ ! 
m  have  it  out  1"  is  to  be  met  in  no 
other  way,  without  detriment  to  the 
real  interests  of  the  State. 

We  ask  pardon  for  this  digression. 
All  we  had  purposed  to  say  is,  that 
whilst  Blue  Books  are  being  pub- 
lished, full  of  what  purports  to  be 
the  very  latest  European  nistory,  we 
cannot  expect  much  attention  to  be 
bestowed  upon  a  volume  of  official 
Indian  correspondence  ranging  over 
the  last  three  years.  Therefore,  if  we 
had  now  before  us  several  hundred 
folio  pages  devoted  to  this  matter  of 
our  account-current  with  the  native 
princes  and  diiefs  of  India,  we  should 
still  run  small  chance  of  being  antici- 
pated, in  men's  minds,  by  the  official 
publication.  But  the  Dook  is  not  yet 
a  fact,  and  therefore  we  have  still  fen 
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hesitation  in  saying  what  we  know 
about  the  matter,  confident  that  the 
official  rerelations,  when  they  come, 
will  prove  the  accuracy  of  our  state- 
ments. 

Where  shall  we  begin  f  Up  in  the 
far  north.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
the  Punjab  conquered  Delhi,  and 
therefbre  that  it  saved  India.  With- 
out the  military  resources  which  Sir 
John  Lawrence  was  able  to  pour 
down,  at  the  critical  time,  upon  the 
rebellious  city,  Delhi  would  not  have 
fellen  when  it  did.  But,  if  we  had 
had  a  troublesome  enemy  between 
Delhi  and  the  Punjab,  could  that 
timely  assistance  have  been  rendered 
to  our  beleaguering  force  —  if  the 
Punjab  troops  had  been  compelled  to 
fight  their  way  down ;  or  even  if  the 
occupants  of  tne  intervening  country 
had  refused  to  assist  them  with  car- 
riage, with  supplies,  with  money — 
how  would  it  have  fared  with  them  1 
If  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Cis-Sutlej 
states  had  risen  in  that  conjuncture, 
they  might  have  brought  sore  dis- 
tress upon  our  advancing  columns. 
But  their  loyalty  was  never  doubted. 
They  had  been  justly  treated  and 
wisSy  handled  for  half  a  centuiy. 
Such  men  as  Ochterlony,  Murray, 
and  Qeor^e  Clerk^  had  taught  them 
to  believe  in  Englishmen,  and  under- 
stand their  own  true  interests.  But 
for  the  protection  of  the  British  Qov- 
emment  they  would  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  Ruiy'eet  Singh;  and, 
never  unmindful  of  this,  they  had 
cluiig  to  us  (with  one  exceptional 
case  of  disloyalty  to  be  mentioned 
presently)  tlirough  evil  report  and 
good  report— and  now,  when  trouble 
beoet  us,  were  ready  to  prove  their 
loyalty  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

The  Mahariyah  of  Puteealah  is 
the  first  in  honour  and  in  power  of 
the  Cis^utlej  chiefs.  His  territory 
on  three  sides  adjoins  our  own  dis- 
tricts, and  the  ample  resources  at  his 
command  would  nave  enabled  him, 
in  that  conjuncture,  to  work  us  niev- 
ous  annoyance.  His  loyal^  now- 
ever,  was  not  questioned  Tne  Pu- 
teealah chiefs  had  always  been  true 
to  their  engagements :  and  the  Ma- 
harajah never  hesitated  for  a  moment 
as  to  the  course  it  became  him  to 
pursue.  The  events  which  had  oo- 
•ourred  at  Meerut  and  Delhi  were  no 
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sooner  known  to  him  than  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  disposable 
troops  and  marched  down  upon  Um- 
ballah.  Openly  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  British  Government,  he  flung 
himself,  with  his  whole  heart,  into 
the  work  before  him ;  and  great  as 
was  the  good  that  he  did,  greater 
still  was  the  evil  he  averted.  Had 
he,  in  such  a  crisis,  hung  back — 
had  he  even  yielded  a  grudging,  hesi- 
tating support,  the  whole  country 
above  Delhi,  tiirough  which  sinister 
reports  were  then  freely  circulating, 
would  have  risen  against  us.  As  lb 
was,  the  attitude  he  assumed  allayed 
the  apprehensions  and  gave  assur- 
ance to  the  minds  of  wavering  chiefs 
and  an  excited  people.  "  His  sup- 
port at  such  a  crisis,  it  was  said  m 
the  official  despatcnes  of  the  day, 
''was  worth  a  brigade  of  fhiglish 
troops  to  us,  and  served  more  to 
tranqnillise  the  people  than  a  hun- 
dred official  disclaimers  would  have 
done." 

Eager  as  was  the  Maharajah  to 
march  down  at  the  head  of  his  men 
to  Delhi,  and  to  ^ve  stem  practical 
refusal  to  the  invitation  he  had  re-, 
ceived  from  the  Mogul,  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  sound  policy  to  restrain 
him,  as  his  presence  in  the  countiv 
above  was  more  serviceable  than  witn 
the  besieging  army.  Occupying  Um- 
ballah,  Thaneysur,  and  Kumaul,  and 
keeping  open  the  road  between  the 
last-namea  place  and  the  arsenal  at 
PhiUour,  he  not  only  rendered  essen- 
tial service  to  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  by  holding  an  important  tract 
of  country,  but  he  was  able  to  co- 
operate with  Van  Cortlandt  in  his 
sncoessftd  attacks  on  the  mutineers, 
and  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  force, 
under  a  trusted  commander,  to  take 
part  in  the  attack  upon  Delhi  His 
money  was  as  freely  at  our  disposal 
as  his  troops.  He  contributed  five 
lakhs  of  rupe^  to  the  Pm^ab  loan — 
a  very  appreciable  service  at  such  a 
time— ana  would  have  doubled  the 
amount  had  it  been  requiredfrom  him. 

Eaually  true  to  his  engagements— 
equally  prompt  to  aid  the  British 
Qovemment  in  the  hour  of  need,  was 
the  Rigah  of  Jheend.  His  resources 
were  not  great,  but  he  placed  them 
freely  at  our  disposal  At  the  head 
of  his  little  contmgent  of  eight  hnn- 
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dred  men— a  well-equipped  force  of 
all  arms,  he  moved  at  once  upon  Kor- 
nauL  Thence  he  sent  a  detachment 
to  secure  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Bhag- 

gut,  and  thus  enabled  our  troops 
*om  Meerut  to  cross  the  Jumna, 
and  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
column  under  General  Barnard, 
then  marching  down  upon  Delhi 
With  that  force  went  the  R%jah  and 
his  contingent — or  rather,  it  should 
be  said,  in  advance  of  it — and  were 
soon  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy 
under  the  walls  of  the  imperial  city. 
"  The  Jheend  men  with  me,"  wrote 
Hodson,  on  the  10th  of  June, ''fought 
like  excellent  soldiers."  Escortmg 
into  camp  the  artiUerv  captured  at 
Budlee-Serai.  the  Rs^ah  received  the 
thanks  of  tne  British  commander, 
and  a  present  of  a  nine-pounder  gun. 
He  went  through  all  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  siege,  ana  if  his 
troops  were  not  uniformly  successful, 
his  exertion^  at  all  events,  were  un- 
stinted, and  nis  loyalty  unquestioned. 
During  some  part  of  the  operations 
against  Delhi,  he  was  beneficially 
employed  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, putting  down  disturbances,  keep- 
ing open  our  communications,  and 
coUecting  supplies  for  our  camp — but 
he  rejoined  the  British  army  m  time 
to  take  part  in  the  assault  and  cap- 
ture of  the  city ;  and  he  deserves 
especial  honour  as  the  only  native 
chief  who  was  personally  concerned 
in  that  glorious  achievement. 

The  Ksgah  of  Nabha  was  at  that 
time  a  youth  between  seventeen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age.  His  father, 
who  was  still  alive,  had  been  de- 
throned eleven  years  before,  for  a 
palpable  breach  of  his  engagements 
to  the  British  Government  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Sikh  war.  The 
son  had  no  disposition  to  incur  the 
penalties  which  nad  been  inflicted  on 
the  father.  Summoned,  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  to  march 
upon  Loodheanah,  and  to  occupy  that 
station,  he  promptly  obeyed.  Having 
placed  all  his  existing  resources  freely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  paramount 
state,  he  raised  new  levies,  to  afford 
us  flirther  support.  When  escorts 
were  wanted  he  supplied  them  j  when 
carriage  was  wanted  he  supplied  it : 
thus  enabling  our  siege-train  ana 
ordnance   stores   to  pass  down  to 
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Delhi  When  money  was  wanted, 
his  treasury  was  emptied  to  supply 
our  need.  When  opportunity  was 
offered,  his  troops  were  turned  out  to 
give  battle  to  the  enemy.  More  re- 
mote from  the  scene  of  action,  he  had 
not  the  same  means  of  displaying  his 
lovalty  by  active  service ;  out  he  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power,  and  fairly 
earned  his  reward. 

Thegood  deeds  of  these  true-hearted 
Cis-Sutlei  chiefs  did  not  long  remain 
unrewarded.  Early  in  the  succeeding 
year,  the  Government  of  India  took 
mto  consideration  the  best  means  of 
testifying  its  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  loyalty  of  its  Sikh  allies.  There 
is  nothing  so  wdcome  as  territory  to 
such  men.  But  to  give  away  terri- 
toiy  is  to  give  the  r^ht  to  rule  over 
BO  many  thousands  of  human  beings, 
and,  in  all  cases  of  territorial  grants, 
the  welfare  of  the  people  has,  there- 
fore, to  be  considered  by  the  para- 
mount state.  We  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  look  upon  all 
native  rule  as  misgovemment  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  conceive  that,  in  all 
cases,  the  greatest  blessing  we  can 
confer  on  a  population  is  its  transfer 
to  European  management.  Still,  we 
think  that  the  Government  of  India 
is  right  in  maintaining  the  principle 
and  the  practice  of  not  allowing  ter- 
ritory that  has  once  been  under 
British  administration  to  pass  back 
again  under  native  rule.  In  some 
cases,  a  distinct  pledge  has  been 
given  to  the  people  that  no  such  re- 
storation shall  ever  take  nlace.  But 
fortunately  the  British  Government 
had  it  in  their  power  largely  to  re- 
ward the  loyal  Ois-Sutlej  chiefs  with- 
out bestowing  upon  them  territory 
which  had  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  our  European  officers.  There 
were  disloyal  as  well  as  loyal  chiefis 
in  Upper  India.  The  marvel  is  that 
there  were  not  many  more  of  the 
former.  Among  these  disloyal  chiefs, 
rightly  punished  for  their  offences, 
was  the  Nawab  of  Jhinjur.  The 
Jagheer,  which  he  held  before  the 
mutiny,  had  been  granted  to  his 
grandfather  by  Lord  Lake,  for  ser- 
vices in  the  Mahratta  war ;  but  his 
loyalty  to  the  government  from 
which  he  derived  ms  greatness  was 
not  proof  against  the  allurements  of 
the  House  of  Delhi    He  cast  in  his 
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lot  with  the  Mogul;  was  beaten, 
captur^,  tried,  and  hanged.  His 
territory  was,  therefore,  at  the  dis- 
Vpaal  of  the  British  Qoveniment 
With  other  confiscated  lands,  it 
formed  a  fund  wherefrom  rich  gifts 
might  be  drawn,  for  the  reward  of 
loyal  chiefs  and  the  encouragement 
of  their  successors,  from  generation 
to  generation.  On  the  Mahara- 
lah  of  Puteealah  was  bestowed  a 
large  slice  of  the  Jhi^jjur  territory, 

S elding  annual  revenue  of  some  two 
khs  of  rupees,  or  ^£20,000,  with 
certain  proprietary  rights  in  some 
•Tillages  much  coveted  by  him ;  and, 
rather  as  an  honorary  distinction 
than  for  its  substantial  value,  a  house 
in  the  dty  of  Delhi,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Zeermul  Menul,  the  favourite 
wue  of  the  old  Mogul.  To  the  R^jah 
of  Jheend  was  given  the  confiscated 
Dadree  territory,  of  annual  value  of 
one  lakh,  or  £10,000,  and  a  house  in 
Delhi,  formerlv  occupied  bv  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  imperial  family. 
To  the  Rajah  of  Naoha,  another 
slice  of  the  Jhiyjur  territory,  yielding 
a  revenue  of  a  lakh  of  rupees  per 
annum.  And  to  all,  honorary  dis- 
tinctions in  the  appreciable  shape  of 
increased  titles  and  salutes.  Bis  dot 
qui  cito  dot.  These  rewards  were 
promptly  bestowed.  And,  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  Governor-General 
met  these  loyal  Cis^utlej  chiefs  face 
to  face  in  Durbar,  he  gave  them  the 
fullest  assurance  that  they  and  their 
descendants  should  possess  their 
lands,  from  generation  to  generation 
in  perpetuity,  with  right,  in  the  event 
of  failure  of  direct  heirs,  to  name 
their  successors.  They  were  anxious, 
we  believe,  to  have  sunnuds.  or 
grants,  under  the  sign-manual  or  the 
Queen  herself.  But  there  are  heavy 
considerations  which  render  it  doubt- 
ful policy  to  comply  with  such  a  re- 
guest  as  this ;  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  fact  that,  if  such  an  exceptional 
guarantee  were  given  to  these  chiefs, 
the  value  of  the  security  held  by 
others  would  be  deteriorated,  at  least 
in  their  own  estimation,  and  the 
authority  of  the  viceroy  impaired. 

Perhaps   even   more   remarkable 
than  the  bearing  of  these  Cis-Sutlcij 
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chiefs  were  the  loyal^  and  good 
service  of  the  Rigah  of  Aupoorthulla. 
The  former  were  bound,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  British  Government 
by  ties  of  gratitude.  Our  policy,  so 
far  as  their  interests  were  concerned, 
had  been  generally  of  a  conservative 
character.  Under  British  protection 
they  had  maintained  their  posses- 
sions in  security.  We  had  neither 
Buffered  others  to  absorb  them  nor 
absorbed  them  ourselves.  But  the 
Bajah  of  EupoorthuUa  had  suffered 
grievously  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  British  Government  He  was 
the  representative  of  the  great  Sikh 
Alloowalla  family,  the  power  and  im- 
portance of  which  had  at  one  time 
been  little  inferior  to  those  of  Run- 
jeet  himself.  In  1806,  when  Lord 
Lake's  army  pursued  Holkar's  flying 
battalions  into  the  Punjab,  the  British 
authorities  negotiated  with  Rumeet 
Singh  and  Futteh  Singh,  the  Alioo- 
waua,  conjointly.  At  a  later  period 
the  power  of  the  great  Lahore  chief 
eclipsed  that  of  his  rival,  but  on  the 
death  of  Rui\jeet,  the  Alloowalla 
family,  then  represented  by  Sindar 
Nehal  Singh,  were  in  possession  of 
extensive  tracts  of  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sutlej,  yielding  in  all  an 
annual  revenue  of  some  twelve  lakhs 
of  rupees.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
first  Sikh  war,  in  1845,  the  Alloo- 
walla chief  had  no  power  to  control 
his  soldiery,  and  they  fought  against 
us  at  the  battle  of  AliwaL  But 
whether  the  heart  of  the  chief  him- 
self was  with  his  excited  countrymen, 
or  whether  he  would  fain  have  been 
true  to  his  engagements  with  the 
British  Government,  is  not  very  ap- 
parent But,  partly  as  the  result  oi 
this  fiEiilure.  and  partly  as  the  conse- 
quence of  tne  subsequent  annexation 
of  the  Punjab  to  the  British  domin- 
ions, the  AUoowalla  revenues*  were 
reduced,  by  different  processes,  which 
weneed  not  particularise, from  twelve 
lakhs  of  rupees  to  little  more  than 
one,  at  which  amount  they  stood, 
when  the  breaking-out  of  the  Sepoy 
mutiny  suddenly  convulsed  the  coun- 
try. 

At  this  time  the  head  of  the  family 
was  Rundheer  Singh— 4i  young  man, 


*  Or  more  properly  the  net  revenues  of  the  he«d  of  the  Alloowalla  fiunily,  for 
a  considerable  share  of  the  fiunily  estates  had  gone  to  his  brothers. 
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held  in  good  esteem  by  the  BritiBh 
authorities  in  the  Puniab.  He  was 
no  longer  the  Alloowalla  Sirdar,  for 
the  Tillage  of  Alloo,  from  which  the 
family-name  was  derived,  had  been 
*^  resumed,*'  with  other  possessions, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  by  the 
British  authorities.  He  was  now 
called  the  EuiK)orthulla  Rsgah,  and 
as  such  he  will  take  his  place  in 
history.  There  was  no  reason  why, 
on  the  breaking-out  of  the  Sepoy  war, 
he  should  have  considered  hunself 
bound  to  make  any  great  exertions 
to  support  the  €k)vemment  whose 
introduction  into  the  Puiyab  had  so 
shorn  him  of  wealth  and  power.  He 
was  not  bound  by  treaty  to  supply  a 
single  man  to  fight  on  our  side ;  for, 
among  the  sources  of  his  decay  was 
the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
^amuaUy  to  the  British  (Government, 
in  lieu  of  the  contingent  which  his 
forefathers  had  been  bound  by  treaty 
to  furnish.  But,  when  the  crisis 
oame,  he  gave  all  that  he  could  give 
with  an  unstinting  hand.  His  troops 
were  at  once  placed  at  the  command 
of  the  British  €k)vemment,  and,  in 
the  most  trying  season  of  the  year, 
he  abandoned  sQl  the  luxuries  of  his 
home  at  Eupoorthulla,  to  place  him- 
self at  their  head.  He  would  fain 
have  sent  a  part  of  his  force  to  Delhi, 
but  the  Bntish  authorities  assured 
him  that  they  would  be,more  service- 
able nearer  home. 

The  services  of  the  Bajah  of 
Kupoorthulla  in  the  PuDJabee  coun- 
try have  already  been  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  this  Journal*  We 
need  but  allude  here  in  the  briefest 
terms  to  the  material  assistance 
rendered  by  him  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, both  at  Julhudur  and  Seal- 
kote — to  the  maimer  in  which  he  and 
his  brother,  Bekrana  Singh,  when 
the  spirit  of  mutiny  had  displayed 
itself  at  the  former  place,  went 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  assur- 
ing the  minds  of  the  townspeople, 
upon  whom  a  great  panic  had  de- 
scended. How  he  detached  a  body 
of  his  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the 
mutineers ;  and  how  generally,  by 
his  presence  in  that  critical  conjunc- 
ture, he  largely  contributed  to,  if  he 
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did  not  by  himself  maintain,  ibe 
security  of  the  station,  including  the 
treasury  and  the  iail,  both  of  which 
were  in  peril  of  being  emptied  out 
by  the  mutineers :  how,  in  July  1857, 
when  mutiny  broke  out  at  Se^dkote, 
he  detached  a  force  of  all  arms  to 
Hushiarpove,  for  the  protection  of 
that  station,  where  they  renmned 
till  November;  how  other  detach- 
ments of  his  little  army  escorted  the 
wives  and  children  of  our  officers 
and  soldiers  from  Jhullundor  to 
Lahore;  and  how,  unoontaminated 
by  bad  example  around  them,  the 
soldiery  of  our  ally  behaved  on  all 
occasions  in  the  most  exemplary 
mannerw--«re  already  matters  of  his- 
tory. Throughout  the  most  trying 
period  of  that  momentous  year,  1857, 
the  Riyah,  his  brother,  aiid  all  his 
officials,  vied  with  each  other  in 
f^ood  works ;  and  it  is  not  ungradg- 
m^ly  admitted  by  the  British  autho- 
rities, that  the  safety  of  the  Jbul- 
lundur  Doab,  during  that  period,  is 
to  [be  attributed,  under  Providence, 
to  their  exertions. 

The  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs  did  well ;  they 
proved  themselves  to  be  faithful 
allies  and  stMich  friends  of  the 
British  Qovemment  But  they  were 
bound  by  treaty  to  bring  into  the 
field  all  their  troops  to  our  assist- 
ance. The  Kupoorthulla  R^ah,  (m 
the  other  hand,  was  exempted,  by  the 
payment  of  an  equivalent  in  money, 
from  all  such  obligations.  When, 
therefore,  he  brought  his  forces  to  our 
aid,  he  might  have  fairiy  claimed  to 
be  released  from  the  money-payment 
But  he  pid  his  tribute  punctually, 
though  he  involved  himself  in  iur- 
ther  debt  to  enable  him  to  do  so; 
for  he  said  that  the  British  Oovem- 
ment,  in  such  a  crisis,  wanted  money 
even  more  than  himself. 

The  British  Government,  however, 
could  not  accept  both  his  services 
and  his  money.  They  refunded, 
therefore,  to  him  a  year's  tribute; 
and,  in  recognition  of  his  good  deeds, 
they  permanently  reduce!  his  pay- 
ments by  the  sum  of  25,000  rupees 
a-year ;  they  gave  him  a  khillut,  or 
gift  of  honour,  of  15,000  rupees ;  be- 
stowed on  him  a  salute  of  eleven 


*  See  the  articleB  entitled  "  The  Poorbeah  Mutiny  in  the  Punjab  **  in  Blackwood 
for  1868. 
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ffims;  and  added  to  his  honorary 
title. 

But  the  work  of  the  Rinah  was 
not  done  when  Delhi  had  fallen  and 
the  Punjab  was  secorei  Of  all 
l^aces  in  which  the  strife  ran  high, 
It  ran  highest  in  Ondh.  Thither, 
therefore,  the  Rigah  determined  to 
move  down  his  disposable  troops. 
At  the  head  of  two  thousand  good 
fitting  men  the  Rajah  advanced  to 
the  frontier,  and  placing  himself  in 
communication  with  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, was  soon  in  the  thick  of 
the  afiEray.  We  cannot  (write  in 
detail  of  the  achievements  of  the 
KupoorthuUa  Contingent  There  are 
so  many  other  loyal  chiefs  pressing 
npon  us  for  notice,  that  it  must 
suffice  to  state,  in  this  place,'^that 
they  met  the  enemy  six  times  in  the 
field :  fpiUantly  and  successfuU^  they 
did  tneir  work ;  and  it  was  officially 
reported  of  them  that  not  one  of  the 
enemy's  guns  ''from  which  a  single 
shot  was  fired,  escaped  the  eager 
grasp  "  of  the  KupoorthuUa  force. 

For  these  services  in  Oudh,  new 
rewards  and  new  honours  were  con- 
ferred on  the  Riyah.  A  Ja^heer  in 
Oudh  was  bestowed  upon  him.  It 
was  the  intention  to  confer  upon 
him  the  revenues  of  lands  yielmng 
half  a  lakh  of  rupees,  or  £5000  per 
annum.  But,  in  order  to  raise  his 
importance  among  the  great  landed 
proprietors  of  Ondn.  the  British  (Gov- 
ernment mnted  nim  proprietaiy 
riffht  over  lands  of  the  annual  value 
of  a  lakh  of  rupees,  at  half-rates  of 
assessment,  witn  certain  honorary 
distinctions  to  increase  his  personal 


It  IS  worthy  of  mention,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  have  not 
any  very  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Indian  afiairs,  that  the  Rajah  of 
KupoorthuUa  has  married  a  Chris- 
tian wife— an  European  or  Eurasian 
lady^that  he  has  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  English  langua^,  and  is  alto- 
gether more  anglicised  than  any  of 
the  princes  of  India.  It  is  said  that 
his  great  ambition  is  to  obtain,  like 
Jung  Bahadur,  an*  English  title ; 
and  that  nothing  would  please  him 
so  much  as  to  write  G.C.B.  or  KC.E 
after  his  name. 

From  the  services  of  these  loyal  Sikh 
chiefs  we  turn  to  those  of  a  prince  of 
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a  different  race.  If  there  were  any 
one  set  of  men  amonff  whom  we  were 
likely  to  obtain  little  sympathy  in 
our  trouble,  it  was  among  the  Mo- 
hammedan chiefs  of  Upper  India. 
Rohilkund  was  the  very  notbed  of 
Mussulman  fanaticism;  and  when 
the  mutiny  broke  out,  and  spread 
in  a  day  to  Delhi,  the  British  autho- 
rities looked,  with  tremulous  anx- 
iety, to  the  country  of  the  Rohilla& 
Ana  their  apprehensions  were  soon 
confirmed.  Mutiny  broke  out,  and, 
in  such  a  place,  more  nearly  re- 
sembled rebellion  than  elsewhere; 
for  the  men  flag  was  raised  and  the 
Faithfm  were  summoned  to  take 
part  in  the  conflict  Happily  we  had 
one  Mend  in  Rohilkund — and  he  a 
Mohammedan  chief.  The  Nawab  of 
Rampore  came  at  once  to  our  assist- 
ance. It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 
either  the  courage  evinced  by  such 
a  demonstration,  or  the  importance 
of  such  service  at  such  a  time.  He 
oould  not  rely  upon  his  own  troops, 
and,  with  a  lew  distinguished  excep- 
tions, the  chief  people  of  his  court 
were  openly  arrayed  against  him. 
He  was  denounced  as  a  renegade 
and  as  a  traitor,  and  the  curses  of 
outraged  Islam  were  evoked  against 
him.  But  he  was  not  to  be  turned 
aside  from  the  course  he  had  taken, 
either  by  promises  or  by  threats.  He 
had  volunteered  to  hold  the  import- 
ant district  of  Moradabad  for  the 
British  Government,  and  he  did  it. 
His  position  was  one  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  danger,  but  he  man- 
aged the  crisis  with  equal  vigour  and 
address.  Much  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  mere  military  force,  for 
thesympathies  of  his  troops  were  with 
the  enemy;  but  he  bought  over  many 
of  the  most  mischievous,  who  might 
have  led  others  astray — oribing  them 
by  the  payment  of  large  monthly 
salaries  to  aid  him  in  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  country.  And  so  he 
contrived  successfully  to  administer 
Moradabad  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment, realising  the  revenue  as  in 
quiet  times,  and  paying  into  the 
British  treasury  several  lakhs  of 
rupees  as  surplus,  after  the  payment 
of  all  expenses.  His  own  expendi- 
ture at  this  time  was  heavy ;  and 
when  affairs  had  settled  down,  and 
the  British  authorities  began  to  take 
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account  of  what  he  had  done,  it  was 
officially  reported  that  the  Nawab 
was  "  a  loser  by  the  rebellion  "  of  not 
less  than  seven  lakhs,  or  j£70,000 
sterling. 

The  good  conduct  of  the  Nawab 
was  appreciated  from  the  first,  but 
the  full  value  of  his  services  was  not 
known  until  the  British  army  ad- 
vanced for  the  reconquest  of  Rohil- 
kund,  and  then  it  was  found  that 
what  he  had  done  for  our  (Govern- 
ment in  Moradabad  greatly  facili- 
tated Lord  Clyde's  operations  at  a 
time  when  every  day  was  of  import- 
ance, by  enabling  him  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  recovery  of  Bareilly  and 
other  i)lace8  where  we  had  had  no 
such  friends 'as  the  Nawab,  and  to 
rescue,  at  a  comparatively  early 
period,  his  force  from  the  dangers 
to  which  it  was  exposed  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  season. 

Nor  is  it  ever  to  be  forgotten  that 
by  the  Nawab's  exertions  many  Chris- 
tian lives  were  saved,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  sacrificed ;  that 
he  contributed  largehr  to  the  security 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  assemblage 
of  European  women  and  children  who 
took  refuge  in  Nynee-Tal,  sending 
them  money,  and,  what  often  was 
more  precious  to  them  than  money, 
intelligence  of  their  absent  friends. 

For  these  services  the  Nawab  of 
Rampore  has  been  liberally  reward- 
ed. After  a  repayment  to  him  of 
all  expenses  incurred  on  account  of 
the  British  Government,  a  consid- 
erable breadth  of  countiy  in  Mor- 
adabad, known  as  the  pergunnah  of 
Kasheerpore,  has  been  assigned  to 
him  and  to  his  family  in  perpetu- 
ity. The  annual  revenue  of  tiiese 
lands  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  a 
lakh  of  rupees.  A  khillut  of  20,000 
rupees^  ana  certain  honorary  distinc- 
tions, in  the  shape  of  increased  hon- 
ours and  salutes,  have  also  been  con- 
ferred on  him.  And  all  these  re- 
wards and  honours  were  granted,  in 
open  Durbar,  at  Futtehgurh,  by  the 
Govemor-Cxeneral  in  person,  who  ad- 
dressed the  Nawab  in  a  speech  ex- 
pressive of  the  high  admiration  in 
which  his  ^ood  de^s  were  regarded 
by  the  British  Government.  At  the 
same  time,  soma  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Nawab,  who  had  fol- 
lowed his  worthy  example,  received 
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rewards,  according  to  their  deserts, 
from  the  hands  of  the  Governor- 
General 

Entitled  also  to  honourable  men- 
tion are  the  good  deeds  of  another 
Mohammedan  chief— the  Nawab  of 
KumauL  To  the  invitations  of  I>ellu 
he  turned,  from  the  first,  a  deaf  eai; 
and  nlaced  all  his  resources  freel j  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment.    These   resources  were    not 
great,  but,  such  as  they  were,   be 
gave  them  to  us  without  hesitatioii 
or   reserve.     To  him   the    British 
authorities   intrusted  the   duty   of 
providing   supplies   for   the  troops 
which  passed  through  Enmaul,  and 
his  horsemen  were  continually  pa- 
trolling the  roads  and  guarding  the 
station.    In  the  most  open  and  fear- 
less manner  the  Nawab  espoused  our 
cause,  and  was  of  the  most  essen- 
tial service  at  a  time  when  the  valos 
of  such  service  is  magnified  tenfold 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  coiyanctnre. 
In  reward  of  this  noble  conduct  the 
British   Government  released  him, 
and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity,  from  the 
payment  of  an  annual  quit-rent  of 
5000  rupees,  and  presented  him  with 
a  khillut  of  10,000  rupees,  at  the 
same  time  acknowledging  his  ser- 
vices in  a  sunnud  under  the  seal  and 
si^ature  of  the  Governor-General 

Fassing  over  some  lesser  worthies, 
who  in  a  more  extended  historical 
narrative  might  well  claim  honour- 
able record,  we  may  now  pass  down 
into  Central  India,  where  the  flames 
of  rebellion  long  blazed  fiercely  and 
destructively,  and  were  at  last  with 
difficult  suppressed.  Reserving  the 
great  Mahratta  princes,  Scindiah 
and  Holkar,  for  subsequent  notice, 
we  shall  now  glance  at  the  services 
of  some  of  the  lesser  chiefs  who  were 
honourably  distinguished  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  case  of  the 
Rcgah  of  Rewah  may  be  first  cited. 
It  18  one  which  proliably  the  future 
historian  or  essayist  will  adduce 
rather  in  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  by  an  English  officer  of  the 
right  stamp,  to  keep,  under  tiying 
circumstances,  a  native  chief  in  the 
straight  path,  than  as  an  example  of 
strikmg  loyalty  and  good  conduct 
The  R^]ah  of  Kewah  was  not  a  man 
of  much  constancy  and  courage ;  but 
he  had,  fortunately,  at  his  elbow,  at 
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the  critical  moment,  a  youn^  English 
officer,  with  wisdom  much  older  than 
his  years,  who  managed  the  chief 
with  such   excellent   address  that, 
ahnost  in  spite  of  himself,  the  Rsgah 
became  one  of  the  most  active  of  our 
allies.    Early  in  the  month  of  June 
1867,    Lieutenant  Willoughby    Os* 
borne  had  accompanied  tne  Riyah 
back  to  Rewah,  nrom  a  pilgrimage 
which'he  had  made  to  Juggemauth. 
Tt  was  plain  that  the  disinfection  of 
the  native  army  was  then  spreading. 
Much  dependea  on  the  conduct  and 
the  character  of  the  Rajah  in  this 
conjuncture.    Unfortunately  the  lat- 
ter was  not  such  as  to  warrant  any 
strong  hope  of  his  playinga  resolute 
and  courageous  part.     He   placed 
troops    at    Osborne's    disposal    to 
occupy  the   hill-passes   leading    to 
Rewah,  and  the  Deccan  road  was 
thus  kept,  to  a  considerable  distance, 
free  from  rebels.    But  disaffection 
was  spreading  fast  among  the  XocsX 
chiefs,  and  even  among  the  members 
of  his  own  family ;  and  he  was  not 
a   man   to   confront    the    dangers 
which  threatened  him  with  a  bold 
face,  and  to  overcome  them  bv  his 
resolute  bearing.     Many  hostile  in- 
fluences were  at  work,  to  induce  him 
to  swerve  from  his  allegiance  to  the 
British  Gk)vemment.    Even  the  in- 
trigues and  cajolleries  of  the  Zenana 
were  employed  to  lure  him  over  to 
the  rebel  cause :  for  among  his  wives 
were  the  daughters  of  some  of  the 
great  Oudh  talookhdars  who  were 
then  in  rebellion  against  us.    And  it 
is  probable  that,  but  for  the  noble 
exertions    of   young   Osborne,   his 
troops  would  not  have  fought  a  blow 
in  our  defence.    But,  as  it  was,  they 
were  brought  many  times  to  face  the 
rebels ;  often  defeating  them  in  bat- 
tle»  capturing  many  of  their  guns, 
keeping  the  Rewah  countiy  and  the 
great  Deccan  road  free  from  insur- 
gents, and  holding  rebellion,  as  it 
were,  at  bay,  until  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  made  such  military  ar- 
rangements for   themselves  as  en- 
abled them  to  relieve  the  Rs^ah  of 
much  of  the  responsibility  that  had 
devolved  upon  him. 

Tried  by  the  highest  standards 
the  conduct  of  the  Rajah  will  doubt- 
less be  found  wanting  in  the  best 
attributes  of  l^^lt/g^  but  taking 
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into  consideration  all  his  antecedents 
and  environments,  w4  cannot  refuse 
him  the  credit  of  having  at  least 
done  well,  after  his  kind,  and  of 
having  rendered  substantial  service 
to  the  cause  of  the  British  Qovem- 
ment  We  must  not  compare  him 
with  such  men  as  those  of  whom  we 
have  written  above ;  but  still  it  is  to 
his  honour  that  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  kept  in  the  right  course  by  the 
wise  and  heroic  young  English 
officer,  who  so  nobly  represented 
and  upheld  British  interests  in  the 
Rewah  camp.  It  is  right,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  have  had  his 
reward ;  and  he  had  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  grant  of  the  pergunnah  of  Sohag- 
pore,  at  the  source  of  the  Nerbudoa 
— a  tract  of  country  not  yielding  at 
present  any  lar^e  amount  of  net 
revenue,  but  capfU)le  of  considerable 
improvement,  and  especially  accept- 
able to  the  Raiah  as  bein^  an  ancient 
estate. of  the  Kewah  family,  and  one 
containing  many  sacred  places.  This 
was  granted  to  nim  and  to  his  heirs 
in  perpetuity,  together  with  a  khillut 
of  10,000  rupees. 

The  Rajah  oi  Chirkaree  was  a  man 
altogether  of  a  different  temper. 
Constancy  and  couraj^e  of  the  high- 
est order  were  evinced  by  him 
throughout  the  whole  tr^g  period 
of  the  rebellion.  Stanch  m  the  midst 
of  all  temptations;  resolute  in  the 
face  of  all  dan^rs;  nothing  could 
lure  or  drive  him  from  his  fidelity 
to  the  British  Qovemment.  In  the 
most  intrepid  and  self-sacrificing 
manner  he  dung  to  his  allegiance — 
seeing  his  property  destroyed,  his 
palace  ^tted  by  the  rebels,  and 
feeling  that  life  itself  was  imminently 
endangered  by  his  determined  aa- 
herence  to  our  cause.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
outrages  of  his  countnrmen,  and  from 
the  moment  that  he  declared  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  paramount  state, 
he  never  faltered  or  turned  aside; 
and  he  appears  never  to  have  re- 
gretted the  course  he  had  taken.  He 
assisted  our  armies;  he  saved  the 
lives  of  our  countrymen ;  and  when 
called  upon  by  the  rebels  to  surren- 
der a  British  officer  who  was  under 
his  protection,  he  offered  to  give  up 
his  o^vn  son  to  the  enemy  rather 
than  so  betrasLhis  trust.    For  these 
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|NX>d  Bervices,  an  important  estate — 
tne  pergunnaiiipf  Shahgurh,  in  Fut- 
tehpore— has  been  conferred  upon  him 
in  perpetuity.  The  Myra  Diamond 
tract,  BO  called  from  its  containing  a 
diamond  mine,  not  very  lucrative  in 
itself,  but  possessing  an  adventitious 
value  in  the  eyes  m  a  native  |Minoe. 
has  also,  we  believe,  been  bestowed 
upon  him ;  and  he  has  received  a 
khillut  of  20,000  rupees.  When  the 
Governor-General  welcomed  him  in 
Durbar,  in  November  last,  he  em- 
phatioally  dwelt  on  these  services,  in 
the  presence  of  a  distinguifihed  as- 
semblage of  European  and  native 
dietaries,  and  he  enjoined  all 
Bntish  officers  who  might  enter  the 
R^ah*s  territories,  *'to  remember 
these  services,  and  to  render  to  his 
Highness  the  respect  and  considera- 
tion which  he  so  eminently  de- 
serves." 

We  come  now  to  the  services  of 
the  great  Mahratta  cbieft,  Sodndiidi 
and  Holkar.  If  they  had  turned 
against  us,  all  central  India  would 
have  been  in  a  blaze,  and  we  might 
not,  perhaps,  have  reconquered  the 
oountrv  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  hard,  indeed,  to  calculate  the  full 
extent  of  the  peril,  if  they  had  been 
ffdse  to  their  allegiance ;  but  Provi- 
dence vouchsafed  that  they  should  be 
true  to  the  paramount  state. 

At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  mutiny,  the  Maharajah  Sdndiah 
Imd  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Cal- 
cutta. There  he  had  been  welcomed 
with  distinguished  cordiality  by  the 
Govemor-Ghsneral,  and  had  received 
from  him  the  most  emphatic  assur- 
ances that  the  British  Government 
would  ever  rejoice  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Gwalior  state  under  the  man- 
agement of  its  hereditary  chief.  He 
was  a  young  man,  of  a  somewhat  un- 
stable character,  with  a  strongly-de- 
veloped taste  and  some  talent  for 
military  pursuits,  and  had  he  not 
been  controlled  by  the  panunount 
state,  he  would  have  entertained  an 
exten8ivearmy,and,  doubtless,  sought 
oppK)rtunitv  for  its  exercise  on  a  more 
exciting  field  than  that  of  the  parade- 
ground.  There  was  some  apprehen- 
sion, therefore,  that  should  nis  con- 
tingent, composed  as  it  was  very 
much  of  the  same  classes  as  filled  the 
ranks  of  the  Bengal  army,  join  the 
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revolt  of  the  Company's  troops,  the 
Mahanuah  might  not  be  found  reso- 
lute and  faithiul  in  the  hour  of  our 
need.  But.  he  imhesitatin^^  placed 
his  troops,  his  personal  services,  and 
all  his  resources,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  British  Government,  and  deckied 
that  he  would  follow  the  advice  of 
the  Govemor-General*s  Agent 

But  when  Miyor  Maqmerson  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  send,  in  acc(n^bnoe 
with  a  requisition  from  the  lieuten- 
ant-Govemor  at  Agra,  a  porti<m  of 
the  Gwalior  contingent  to  that  place, 
Sdndiah  protested  against  the  en^ 
ployment  of  his  troops  be^nd  the 
frontier  of  his  own  aomimons,  and 
declared  his  bdief  that  they  would 
never  act  against  their  bre&ren  €i 
the  Company's  army.  But,  anxious 
to  afford  relief  to  the  lieutenant- 
Govemor,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
sincerity  with  which  he  had  cast  in 
his  lot  with  thatof  the  British  Govon^ 
ment,  he  ordered  his  personal  guard, 
composed  principally  of  Gwalior  Mah- 
rattas,  to  proceed  to  Agra,  under 
the  command  of  a  British  officer — 
and  verv  serviceable  thev  were;  so 
serviceable,  indeed,  that  the  lieuten- 
ant-Govemor,  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  made  another  indent  upon 
Gwalior,  calling  for  the  de^tch 
to  his  assistance  of  some  details  of 
cavalry  from  the  contingent.  But  by 
this  time  it  was  perfectly  d^r,  that 
the  general  body  of  the  conting^t 
were  not  to  be  trusted;  and  soon 
afterwards  they  were  in  a  blase  of 
revolt 

The  outbreak*  at  Jhaosi,  on  the  7th 
of  June,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis : 
and  then  it  was  apparent  that  Sdn- 
diah, who  had  already  done  all  that 
he  could  do  for  our  people,  by  send- 
ing his  only  faithiul  troops  to  our 
ai^  and  inviting  our  women  and 
children, and  all  modesired  to  accom- 
imny  them,  to  the  palace,  was  heartily 
upon  our  mde.  The  Dewan,  or  minis- 
ter—a man  of  high  character  and 
ability,  well  known  to  be  of  the 
Englisn  party,  for  he  owed  his  posi- 
tion to  our  government— was  trusted 
and  supported  in  the  most  open  and 
unmistakable  manner  by  the  Maha- 
rajah ;  but  neither  the  minister  nor 
his  master  could  appease  the  fury  of 
that  licentious  soldiery.  The  pod- 
tion  of  the  British  officers  and  their 
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fiunilies,  and  even  of  Scindiah  him- 
self, now  became  one  of  the  most 
imminent  peril :  and  there  was  no 
eourse  open  to  tne  former  but  that  of 
escape  tor  Gwalior,  under  such  safe- 
conduct  as  Scindiah  could  give 
theuL 

The  position  of  the  Mahanjah  was 
now  one  of  extreme  peril.  The  Brit- 
ish agent  had  expected  to  detain 
the  contingent  in  Gwidior,  and  by  no 
means  to  suffer  it  to  ffo  forth  against 
the  rebels.  This  could  onlj  be  done 
by  largesses  freely  given  to  the 
troops,  and  by  bribing  every  one 
who  had  any  military  or  priestly 
influence  over  them.  The  mutinous 
battalions  were  easer  for  Scindiah  to 
place  himself  at  weir  head,  and  to 
march  down  upon  Agra.  Had  he. 
either  to  secure  his  own  personal 
safety,  or  with  anv  hope  of  ultimate 
aggrandisement,  done  so,  the  whole 
aspect  of  afifairs  would  have  been 
changed,  and  a  national  nsm^  mi£[ht 
have  been  the  result  ''Wrth  his 
mania  for  milituy  pursuits,'*  writes 
Major  Macpher8on,in  a  report  printed 
in  Calcutta^  and  now  before  us,  ''with 
a  name  round  which  Hinduism  had 
rallied,  with  his  influence  inseparable 
from  lus  territory  touching  states  or 
provinces  almost  numberless  between 
the  Ohnmbul  and  the  Qodavery,  be- 
tween Bundlekund  and  Cbojerat, 
with  10,000  men  besides  the  contin- 
gent, 6000  more  with  siege-train  and 
ample  magazine,— while  the  Durbar 
party,  strongly  opposed  to  our  rule, 
conjured  him  to  seize  the  hour ;  whilst 
the  Nana  Sahib,  with  strong  claims 
on  Mahratta  feeling,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  Ex-Peishwah,  and  a  larse  host, 
triumphed  at  Cawnpore;  wiale  of 
Ondh  we  held  but  our  beleaguered 
position  in  Lucknow;  while  the  chiefs 
of  Bundlekund  hung  upon  Sdndiah's 
example ;  while  the  Bhopanl  and  Mal- 
wa  contingents,  and  most  of  Holkafs 
troops,  were  on  the  verge  of  revolt ; 
while  at  Delhi  we  held  but  our 
ground^  while  no  man  was  sure  of 
Sikh  aid,  or  the  China  force ;  but 
above  all,  while  the  fort  of  Agra  stood 
nearly  unprepared  and  overcrowded, 
— had  Scindiah  then  struck  against 
us,  the  rebellion  had  been  dianged  al- 
most beyond  the  scope  of  specula- 
tion.   But  he  believed  in  our  flnal 
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triumph,  and  that  it  was  his  true 
policy  to  strain  his  power  to  con- 
tribute to  it." 

And  he  did  strain  his  power  to  the 
utmost— but  it  was  sorely  tried ;  for 
at  the  end  of  July^  the  rebel  hordes 
from  Mhow  and  Indore  arrived  at 
Gwalior,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
Dewan,  ''excited  the  contingent 
afiresh,  like  oil  thrown  on  fire."  Then 
there  was  a  loud  and  general  outcry 
for  a  combined  movement  upon  Am,^ 
under  the  guidance  of  Scindiah  him- 
self. Lonff  he  resisted  the  pressure^ 
and  kept  the  united  body  at  Gwalior. 
awaiting  his  orders  for  an  onwuxi 
march.  He  temporised  as  long  as  he- 
oould ;  but  towards  the  end  of  Au* 
gust  he  was  compelled  to  intimate 
to  the  British  authorities,  that  he 
could  not  hold  the  rebels  in  check 
more  than  a  fortnight  longer,  if  no 
one  came  to  his  rehef.  Sorel^  beset 
as  he  was.  he  at  last  determmed  to 
let  the  Mhow  and  Indore  rebels  de- 
part, and  keep  the  contingent,  if  pos- 
sible, in  control.  He  told  his  own 
troops,  therefore,  that  he  would  not 
communicate  to  them  his  plan 
until  the  other  body  had  departed ; 
and  when  the  latter  had  moved  off; 
and  the  contingent  called  upon  him 
to  state  his  phms,  he  said  that  they 
should  not  move  with  his  consent, 
and  that  he  would  give  them  neither 
pay  nor  supplies.  Then  Scindiah  and 
his  contingent  were  at  open  war. 

The  fate  of  the  Maharajah  now 
seemed  to  hang  upon  a  thread.  The 
Hindoos  of  the  contingent  had  ar- 
rayed themselves  under  a  white, 
the  Mohammedans  under  a  green 
standard.  "  Had  but  a  bugle  sound- 
ed," says  Miyor  Macpherson,  "  or 
analann-gun  fired  in  the  lines  that 
night,  his  troops  had  risen  incontrol- 
lably.  He  had  every  bugle  brought  to 
the  palace,  and  everv  gun  watched." 
Fortunately,  he  had  troops,  not  of 
the  ccmtingent,  not  raised  in  the 
British  provinces — true  Mahrattas, 
who  would  not  desert  their  prince, 
and  on  these  he  thought  he  might  re- 
ly. At  daybreak  he  mustered  them; 
^>pealed  with  touching  earnestness 
to  their  loyalty ;  asked  them  if  they 
meant  to  resort  to  the  insolent  coer- 
cion with  which  the  mutinous  con- 
tingent had  threatened  him.    First 
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one  regiment,  then  another,  declared 
their  loyalty ;  and  Scindiah  prepared 
to  do  battle  with  the  rebels. 

The  military  zeal  of  the  young 
Maharajah  had  now  scope  for  exer- 
cise in  something  better  than  playing 
at  soldiers.  And  the  rebels  could 
not  but  regard  with  admiration  the 
spirit  displayed  by  their  master. 
The^  had  planted  their  batteries 
a^mst  the  palace  and  against  the 
city— but  he  moved  out  at  the  head 
of  his  Thakoor  force,  personally  su- 
perintending all  its  operations  with 
the  care  of  a  veteran  officer.  His 
resolution  appears  to  have  dau9ted 
the  rebels;  they  wavered  and  lost 
heart,  some  of  them  going  over  to 
his  standard.  He  had  gained  every- 
thing by  gaining  time — for  news 
soon  came  of  the  fall  of  Delhi,  and 
then  at  once  his  position  was  changed. 
The  rebels  ^ve  up  all  hope  of  seeing 
the  Maharajah  place  himself  at  their 
head ;  and  when  at  last  he  suJBTered 
them  to  depart  for  Cawnpore,  it  was 
with  the  certainty  that  Colonel 
Greathed's  column  would  reach  that 
place  before  them,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  British  agent. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the 
further  movements  of  the  Gwalior 
rebels.  It  is  enough  that,  on  their 
way,  denouncing  scindiah  as  their 
enemy  and  their  betrayer,  they  ra- 
vaged his  country  everywhere  with 
savage  exultation.  The  Maharajah 
invited  the  British  agent  to  return  to 
Gwalior  as  soon  as  there  was  any 
ffuarantee  for  his  safety ;  but  he  told 
him  that  there  was  no  such  guaran- 
tee but  the  presence  of  a  British 
force.  The  later  history  of  our  con- 
nection with  him  need  not  be  here 
recorded.  We  have  said  enough  to 
prove  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to 
him. 

And  what  has  been  his  reward? 
A  munificent  promise.  The  €k)ver- 
nor-G^neral  has  pledged  himself  to 
bestow  upon  Scindiah  additional  ter- 
ritory of  the  annual  value  of  three 
lakhs  of  rupees,  and  all  arrears  due 
by  him  to'  the  British  Government, 
on  account  of  the  assigned  districts, 
were  remitted.  Moreover,  there  was 
accorded  to  him  the  cherished  pri- 
vilege of  entertaining  a  larger  body 
of  troops  than  he  had  before  been 
permitted  to  hold    in   his  service. 
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This  was  announced  to  him  in  fbll 
Durbar  by  the  Govemor-Creneral  at 
Agra ;  and  at  the  same  time  honour 
was  done  to  the  Dewan,  Dinknr 
Rao,  and  a  confiscated  estate  of  the 
annual  value  of  five  thousand  rupees 
conferred  on  him  and  his  heirs  in 
perpetuity. 

What  the  territoiy  to  be  granted 
to  Scindiah  may  be  it  is  out  of  our 
power  to  report.  The  first  design  <^ 
the  Indian  Government  appeiffs  to 
have  been  to  appropriate  to  that  pur- 
pose the  confiscated  principahty  of 
Dhar — a  bad  selection,  under  any 
circumstances,  viewed  with  reference 
merely  to  IocaI  considerations— but 
disallowed,  on  moral  grounds,  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  Indu 
Company,  and  we  trust  forbidden  by 
the  Secretanr  of  State  for  India. 
There  could  be  nothing  to  justdfy  the 
confiscation  on  the  grounds  of  the 
revolt  of  the  mercenary  army  of 
Dhar. 

We  cannot  afford  to  enter,  at  the 
same  len^h,  into  the  case  of  the  Maha- 
rajah Holkar  of  Indore.    There  is  an 
impression  that,  on  the  first  outbreak 
of  rebellion  at  his  capital,  he  did  not 
exhibit  in  the  same  resolute  mann^, 
as  was  displayed  by  Scindiah,  his 
fidelity  to  the  British  Government. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that,  when 
history  comes  to  take  accoxmt  of  the 
actions  and  intentions  of  the  two 
men,  it  will  be  found,  with  all  due 
allowance  for  circumstance  and  cha- 
racter, that  there  was  very  little  dif- 
ference  between    them.     He   was 
wholly  unable  to  control  his  troops, 
and  even  those  in  whom  he  most 
trusted,  and  who  were  posted  at  the 
Residency  for  its  defence,  fired  upon 
it,  and  clamoured  for  the  blood  of  the 
Christian  people  who  were  assembled 
there.    Holkar  had  some  time  before 
warned  the  British  authorities  of  the 
probability  of  an  outbreak  at  Indore ; 
out  it  is  alleged  against  him,  that 
when  the  Beiidency  was  attacked, 
he  allowed  nearly  two  hours  to  pass 
without  making  any  communication 
to  the  agent  to  the  effect  that  the 
attack  had  been  made  without  his 
instructions,  or  otherwise  assuring 
the  representatives  of  our  €k)veTn- 
ment  of  his  fidelity.    That  he  mar 
at  first  have  been  somewhat  bewil- 
dered and  confused  —  and  perhaps 
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hardier  consciouB  of  the  extent  of  the 
mischief,  is  probable  ;  but,  whilst 
there  is  no  evidence  of  anjrthing  like 
disloyalty  even  at  this  period  on  his 
part,  or  of  any  hesitation  as  to  the 
part  he  should  take,  his  subsequent 
conduct  was  such  as  to  render  his 
fidelity  as  patent  and  unmistakable 
as  that  of  any  chief  who  has  fought 
upon  our  side.  If  he  reeled  a  little 
under  the  first  blow,  he  soon  recov- 
ered from  the  shock,  and  stood  up- 
light,  with  a  bold  ^ont,  to  oppose 
the  enemies  of  the  British  Qovem- 
ment  The  mutineers  called  upon 
him  to  surrender  into  their  hand^  or 
to  send  them  the  heads  of  all  the 
Europeans  who  had  sought  his  pro- 
tection: but  he  told  them  that  he 
would  die  before  he  would  give  up  a 
single  one  dead  or  alive.  In  vain 
the  rebel  leaders  reminded  him  of  his 
great  ancestor  Jeswunt  Rao,  and  be- 
sought him  to  lead  them  down  to 
Delni ;— in  vain  they  told  him  that 
the  Star  of  the  British  in  the  East 
had  set  for  ever,  and  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  native  princes  to 
recover  their  alienated  nghts; — in 
vain  they  told  him  tauntingly  to  prove 
himself  a  Mahratta  of  the  true  stamp. 
He  told  them  that  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  murder  and  rapine,  and 
that  he  would  resist  them  to  the  last, 
and  he  did  so :  he  sent  succours  to 
the  imperilled  garrison  of  Mhow ; 
he  des^tched  tnither  for  safety  all 
the  British  treasure  that  he  could 
recover  from  the  hands  of  the 
mutineers ;  he  reopened  our  postal 
and  telegraphic  communicatioDs ; 
and  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  restore  order  and  tran- 
quillity throughout  Malwa  ;  and 
when,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year.  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  who 
had  been  in  England  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak,  returned  to  Central 
India,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the 
Mahflunnah  in  Durbar  that  he  had 
no  doubt  of  his  loyalty  and  good 
faith.  His  subseauent  conduct  suf- 
ficiently confirmea  this  impression ; 
but  we  have  not  yet  heard  that  any 
territory  has  been  given  or  promised 
to  him.  We  do  not  quite  understand 
this  :  but  perhaps  the  papers,  which 
are  about  to  be  laid  oefore  Parlia- 
ment, ^nll  explain  why  he  has  been 
prednded  from  participating  in  the 
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rich  gifts  which  have  been  so  freely 
lavished  among  his  brethren. 

The  Guicowar  was  not  so  severely 
tried.  His  capital  was  never  in  the 
agonies  of  a  reoellion.  He  had  not 
to  face  an  infuriated  soldiery,  or  to 
expose  himself  imminently  to  any 
personal  risks.  There  was  nothing 
to  prevent  his  acting  calmly  and  de- 
liberately. What  he  did  he  did  well, 
and  greatly  to  our  advantage.*  Had 
he  done  otherwise  we  might  have 
had  sore  trouble  in  Goojerat.  He 
was  wise  enough  to  comply  with  the 
requests  of  the  British  Resident,  and 
to  work  out  our  policy  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability.  I^or  this  he  was  re- 
lieved from  an  annual  payment  of 
three  lakhs  of  rupees,  for  the  support 
of  a  body  of  irregular  horse,  which 
will  henceforth  be  paid  from  the 
British  treasury.  And  some  greatly- 
appreciated  marks  of  distinction  of 
Mahratta  oric:in  were,  at  the  same 
time,  accordea  to  hiuL 

We  must  bring  this  compendious 
narrative  to  a  conclusion,  but  not 
before  we  have  said  something  about 
the  services  rendered  by  the  CTeatest 
of  our  native  allies,  although  he  is 
hardly  embraced  in  our  original 
scheme,  which  was  desired  only  to 
include  the  dependent  and  tributary 
chiefs  of  India.  The  assistance  ren- 
dered to  the  British  Government  by 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Nepaiu 
is  a  great  historical  fact.  Jung  Be- 
hadur,  the  Nepaulese  minister,  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  force,  moved  down 
at  an  early  period  of  the  rebellion, 
upon  Oudh,  and  his  troops  were  fre- 
quently engaged  with  the  mutineers. 
The  Maharajah,  who  had  visited  Eng- 
land a  few  years  before,  knew  well  the 
resources  of  the  British  empire,  and 
he  was  wise  enough  to  cast  m  his  lot 
with  those  who  were  sure  eventually 
to  be  the  winners :  but  wc  see  no 
reason  to  question  tne  sincerity  with 
which  he  declared  himself  to  be  the 
friend  ofthe  British  Government.  As 
his  personal  share  of  the  rewards,  so 
well  merited  by  Nepaul,  he  has  re- 
ceived, and  been  invested  with,  the 
decoration  of  a  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Bath.  Tlie  national  reward  is 
now,  we  believe,  being  granted.  The 
Indian  paprs  announce  that  mea- 
sures are  oeing  taken  to  mark  out  a 
new  boundary  to  the  Nepaulese  do- 
2k 
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mmioiiB;  and  we  may  assame,  there- 
fore, that  ere  long  tne  Mahangah  of 
Nepaul  will  have  recovered  a  large 
portion  of  the  territory  ceded  by  that 
state  in  1815,  and  in  the  following 
year  sold  to  the  Newaab  Wuzeer  of 
Oudh  for  a  crore  of  rapees,  or  a  mil- 
lion sterling  of  English  money. 

Were  time  and  space  at  our  com- 
mand we  might  extend  this  list  of 
good  services  done,  and  fitting  re- 
wards conferred,  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  hurry  to  a  conclusion.  The 
great  chiefs  of  Rajpootana— repre- 
sentatives of  ancient  houses— did 
welL  and  deserved  well  at  our  hands, 
and  nave  not  been  without  their  re- 
ward. We  would  fain  speak  of  the 
gallantrv  and  fidelity  of  the  Mo- 
hammeoan  chief  of  Tonk,  successor  c^ 
that  great  fireebooter  Ameer  Khan ; 
of  the  good  conduct  of  the  Jyepore 
chief;  of Oudeypore, Jaudhpore, and 
other  impoot  states;  ana  of  the 
excellent  service  rendered  by  the 
Bikaneer  chief;  but  we  can  merely 
indicate  our  sense  of  their  deserts. 
A  chapter  full  of  incident,  and  full 
of  interest,  might  be  written  on  Big- 
pootana  alone. 

It  is  obvious,  from  all  we  have 
written,  that  the  British  Qovemment 
have,  in  the  main,  evinced  a  becom- 
ing sense  of  gratitude  towards  the 
native  princes  and  chiefs  who  aided 
them  in  the  recent  cnsia  They  have 
given  largely— liberally—in  the  man- 
ner most  acceptable  to  the  recipients, 
who,  although  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
such  men  to  cherish  inordinate  ex- 
pectations, are,  on  the  whole,  satisfied 
with  the  rewards  they  have  received. 
We  confess  that^  after  so  lon£[  a  reign 
of  taking  and  keeping,  there  is  some- 
thing pleasant  in  the  contemplation 
of  all  this  firee-giving  and  bestowing. 
And  not  merely  because  so  many 
worthy  deeds  have  received  so  many 
fitting  rewards,  but  because  we  hoi>e 
—nay,  we  believe,  that  we  see  in  this 
exaltation  of  the  native  princes  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  pohcy.   It  has 
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been  for  many  jtm  our  qrstem  to 
curtail  the  dommion  and  to  deDreas 
the  influence  of  the  |)rinces  and  cme& 
of  India.  The  aristocracy  oi  the 
country  have  gone  down  beneath  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  great  Jugger- 
nauth  which  we  have  driven  over 
them  Not  only  have  we  annexed 
and  absorbed  ail  the  territory  on 
which  we  could,  by  any  pretext,  lay 
an  appropriating  hand^  but  after 
annexation  and  absorption,  we  have 
gone  ruthlessl;r  to  work  to  destroy 
the  local  nobihty.  Our  whole  system 
has  tended  to  this  result  It  has 
found  favour  in  the  eyes,  too,  of  so 
many  able  and  good  men,  that  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  persuade  the  wcurld 
that  it  was  a  gpreat  mistake.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  mistake ;  but  there  was 
something  not  only  so  plausible,  but 
really  so  well-intentioned  in  it  that 
we  are  not  surprised  that  it  snould 
have  found  so  manv  supporters  and 
admirers.  It  was  based  upon  the 
presumption  that  the  few  had  usurped 
the  rights  of  the  many,  and  that,  by 
instituting  a  new  order  of  things,  we 
should  restore  alienated  rights,  and 
secure  the  greatest  happiness  m  the 
{greatest  number.  But  it  is  not  of  our 
mtemal  policy  after  annexation  that 
we  are  now  writing.  We  purposed 
merely  to  say  that  we  r^oice  in  the 
restoration  of  a  poller — tne  policy  of 
the  Malcolms,  the  Eiphinstones,  aiid 
the  Metoalfes — ^which  seeks  to  esta- 
blish our  own  security  by  impartiujg 
a  sense  of  security  to  others.  We 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  strength 
of  the  native  princes  of  India.  Let 
them  be  stronff ;  their  strength  will 
be  our  strength,  if  we  are  lust  and 
generous  towards  them.  They  have 
Been  eager  in  their  expressions  (^ 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  of  fkigland,  and, 
we  believe,  were  never  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind  than  now  to  adhere 
faithfully  to  their  English  alliances, 
eonvinc^  that  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  rights  is  the 
maintenance  c^our  supremacy. 
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Tbe  four  great  questionswhichhaye 
in  the  last  month  been  diBCussed 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  have  been 
curiously  intertwined.  Tne  Reform 
Bill  was  connected  with  the  Bud- 
get by  the  certainty  that  any  oon- 
siderable  disturbance  of  the  present 
franchise  must  haye  a  serious  in- 
fluence on  the  Mure  financial  pol- 
icy of  the  country.  The  question  of 
the  Budget  most  naturally  involyed 
the  subject  of  the  French  Treaty ; 
and  the  conmiercial  Treaty  could  not 
be  regarded  by  itself,  Imt  necessarily 
led  to  remarks  on  the  French  annex- 
ation of  Sayoy  and  the  position  of 
Napoleon  in  Europe.  Topics  which, 
on  the  surface,  had  yery  little  con- 
nection, were  worked  into  the  pud- 
ding of  debate ;  and  perhaps  tnere 
neyer  was  a  series  of  discussions  in 
Parliament  in  which  the  speakers 
were  so  often  accused  of  introducing 
irreleyant  matter  into  their  addresch 
es,  and  in  which  the  accusation  was 
deseryinff  of  so  little  weight.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  object  of  the  Qoyemment 
to  coerce  the  House  of  Commons  in 
detail ;  and  we  must  make  bold  to 
say  tha^  in  the  attempts  which  were 
repeatecQy  made  to  limit  the  free- 
dom of  debate,  there  was  exhibited 
a  good  deal  of  that  bullying  and 
loss  of  temper  for  which  the  first 
administration  of  Lord  Palmerston 
earned  an  unenyiable  celebrity.  Ey- 
erybody  will  recollect  the  manner  in 
which  the  Premier,  on  the  short  de- 
bate preliminary  to  the  discussion 
of  the  Budget,  replied  to  Mr  Hors- 
man  whom  he  immediately  followed. 
It  was  a  reply  intended  to  be  an  ex- 
tinguisher, but  really  doing  more 
harm  to  the  speaker  than  to  his 
yictiuL  It  was  a  complete  misrepre- 
sentation of  Mr  Horsman's  speech, 
and  the  endeayour  to  raise  a  laug^ 
by  saying  that  the  yery  able,  and  to 
the  Goyemment  most  galling  ad- 
dress to  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  listening  with  marlrod 
attention,  was  a  speech  which  the 
honourable  memb^  had  prepared 
for  a  different  occasion,  was  a  stale 
trick  unworthy  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Coxmnona  There  was  a 
fiimilar  exhibition  of  temper  in  Lord 


Palmerston's  reply  to  Mr  Disraeli, 
immediately  berore  the  diyision  on 
the  Budget  Nothing  could  be  more 
feeble  than  the  reply,  and  the  only 
apparept  point  that  was  made  in  it, 
was  the  statement  that  his  eloquent 
adyersary  had  made  a  speech,  which 
was  utterly  irreleyant^asmuch  as 
the  question  before  the  House  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  finances  of  the 
Russian  war,  or  the  nervous  system 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 
Any  man  of  sense  must  naye  seen 
that  such  a  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
the  dignified  thoughdami^ng  speech 
deliyered  by  the  leader  of  Opposition, 
was  worthy  only  of  the  frothy  ora- 
tors who  indulge  in  beer,  bac^,  and 
blarney  in  the  Discussion  Forum. 
Mr  Gladstone's  obseryations  on  Sir 
John  Pakington.  and,  on  the  first 
great  night  of  deoate,  his  reply  to  Mr 
Disraeli,  were  equally  open  to  criti- 
cism. It  no  doubt  suits  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  presa  his 
Budget  in  detail  upon  the  House. 
Our  objections  to  any  one  item  of  his 
remarkable  scheme  are  easily  over- 
come. It  is  their  united  sum  that 
appears  to  be  so  dangerous,  and  Sir 
John  Pakington  was  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  complaining  of  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  several  interests 
which  are  content  to  be  broken  in 
detail,  when,  by  timely  union,  they 
might  offer  successful  resistance  to  a 
scheme  which  is  well  enough  in  parts, 
but,  as  a  whole,  deserves  only  the  con- 
demnation that  sooner  or  later  must 
fall  upon  it.  The  grand  fact  against 
the  Government  is,  not  simply  that 
this  or  that  detail  of  their  policy  is 
objectionable,  but  that  in  their  entire 
policy,  in  their  Reform  Bill,  in  their 
Budget,  in  their  Treaty,  and  in  their 
conduct  with  regard  to  Italian  afiairs, 
they  have  sold  themselves  to  the  Man- 
chester party — they  have  practically 
preached  universal  suflfrage  —  they 
nave  made  gain  the  measure  of  loy- 
alty, and  they  have  made  Quakerism 
the  law  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

Mr  Gladstone  is  the  most  promi- 
nent figure,  and  the  most  voluble 
speaker  in  these  discussions ;  and  the 

Sosition  wliich  he  has  assumed  in  * ' 
Louse  of  Commons  is  the  most ' 
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eating  political  fact  of  the  day.  For  a 
long  time  past  two  questions  have 
frequently  been  mooted— What  is  to 
become  of  Mr  Gladstone  I  and  who 
is  to  be  the  future  leader  of  the  libe- 
ral party  1  It  seems  as  if  one  and  the 
same  answer  is  now  to  be  dven  to 
both  of  these  questions,  liu  Glad- 
stone is  bidding  for  the  lead  of  the 
Whigs ;  and  were  it  not  that  his  cha- 
racter is  wanting  in  stability,  one 
might  predict  with  some  certainty, 
that  in  future  he  will  be  found 
leading  the  hosts  in  array  against 
his  ancient  allies.  Although  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
sult to  attribute  his  conduct  to  anj 
but  the  most  sublime  motives,  it 
is  not  uncharitable  to  say  that 
even  the  best  of  men  sometimes 
contrive  to  make  their  principles 
square  with  their  desires.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Conseryatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  in  the  na- 
tural course  of  things  have  devolved 
on  Mr  Gladstone.  We  all  know 
how  it  came  to  para  that  instead  of 
devolving  on  him  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  that  statesman  who  had  most 
distinguished  himself  for  opposition 
to  Peel  Who  can  wonder  tnat  the 
fovourite  disciple  of  the  great  Torr 
chief  should  be  little  satisfied  with 
the  turn  which  events  had  taken  1 
All  his  sympathies  are  on  the  Con- 
servative side  of  the  House,  but  it 
was  to  be  expected  neither  that  he 
should  serve  under  Mr  Disraeli  who 
had  robbed  him  of  his  crown,  nor 
that  Mr  Disraeli,  who  had  with  great 
ability  and  self-denial  led  the  Con- 
servatives in  the  days  of  their  ad- 
versity, should  be  detnroned  to  make 
WAj  for  him.  Mr  Gladstone  long 
va<nllated,  but  every  day  made  it 
clearer  that  there  was  a  place  for 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
for  the  Liberals  were  in  want  of  a 
parliamentary  leader.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  is  an  old  man,  and  must  soon 
give  way.  Lord  John  Russell  is 
never  again  likely  to  lead  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  may  ere  long  seek 
for  a  dignified  retirement  amid  the 
gUdinf^s  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Who  is  to  succeed  these  renowned 
leaders?  Not  Cobden,  nor ^et  Bright 
There  is  certainly  an  opening  for  an 
aspiring  politician,  and  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  Did  higher  for  the  post  than 
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any  other  stateaonan.  Of  great  elo- 
quence, of  considerable  experience, 
he  is  probably  more  fit  for  the  work 
than  any  other  public  man  that  could 
be  named ;  and  while  his  Conservative 
reputation  is  sure  to  conciliate  the 
confidence  of  the  moderate  Whigs, 
his  eager  acceptance  of  Manchester 
theories  has  inspired  the  enthusiasm 
of  advanced  RadicaLs.  He  now  sita 
on  the  Treasurer  bench  virtually 
though  not  nomindly  leading  the 
House  of  Commons;  on  his  left 
hand  sit  that  noble  pair  of  Whi^ 
whom  he  has  honoiu^  with  his 
protection,  and  whom  he  sustains 
in  office;  on  his  right  hand  are 
Mr  Milner  Gibson  who  lies  on  his 
bosom,  and  lower  down  below  the 
gangwiiy,  the  Member  for  Birming- 
ham, on  whom,  in  all  the  ardour 
of  a  first  love,  he  spends  much 
billing  and  cooing.  Mr  Gladstone 
has  such  a  talent  for  oasuistiy,  and 
such  a  celebrity  for  straining  at  a 
gnat  when  swallowing  a  camel,  that 
one  must  not  forget  now  irksome  it 
will  be  for  a  man  of  his  peculiar 
tastes  to  keep  on  terms  with  nis  pre- 
sent party  in  a  Parliament  elected  by 
the  six-pound  householders  (and  cer- 
tainly he  will  not  lead  that  party  long 
as  the  representative  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity); but  even  thus  admitting 
the  possibility  of  his  return  to  his 
ancient  friends,  for  the  present  he 
seems  to  have  settled  down  for  ever 
into  the  Whig- Radical  ranks— the 
envy  of  the  Whigs,  the  admiration 
of  Manchester,  a  mystery  to  the 
Tories. 

He  is  a  mysteiy  to  more  than  the 
Tories.  Nine  men  in  ten  throughout 
the  country,  if  they  expressed  their 
real  opinion  of  him,  would  say  frankly 
that  the  secret  of  his  power  in  Par- 
liament is  quite  incomprehensible  to 
them,  and  that,  especially,  they  do 
not  understand  how  the  man  who 
makes  such  wordy  and  wire-drawn 
speeches  should  oe  described  as  the 
most  eloquent  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  speeches,  certainly, 
are  not  very  readable  :  they  are  ovot- 
loaded  with  ifii  and  outs— they  are 
a  perfect  wilderness  of  hypothetical 
statements,  parenthetical  clauses,  and 
interminable  involutions ;  and  if  thrjr 
have  the  merit  of  lucidity,  that  lucid- 
ity is,  to  a  careful  reader  at  least, 
sadly  marred  by  an  extraordinary 
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tautology,  which  seems  to  cast  a 
doubt  on  the  meaning  of  words.  How 
is  it  possible  that  such  speeches 
should  take  the  House  of  Commons 
by  storm  1  The  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  rapid  utterance  and  impas- 
sioned manner  of  the  speaker,  rer- 
haps  Mr  Gladstone  is  the  most  rapid 
speaker  of  the  day.  Something  was 
said  in  the  debate  on  the  Treaty  of 
the  blessings  conferred  on  human- 
kind by  the  man  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  previously 
there  had  been  only  one ;  and  Mr 
Gladstone  is  supposed  to  have  done 
something  of  the  sort  in  his  fostering 
care  of  Manchester.  There  may  be 
some  doubt  as  to  this ;  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly successful  in  achieving  an  ana- 
logous feat — theforeing  of  two  words 
into  the  same  space  of  time  which 
other  speakers  find  sufficient  only  for 
one.  He  is  the  despair  of  the  report- 
ers' gallery.  There  is  no  chance  of  his 
words  freezing  in  the  air,  as  they  are 
said  to  do  in  tne  arctic  regions.  His 
speech  is  a  torrent,  and  the  tumult 
or  the  torrent  makes  us  forget  ita 
defects.  When  Mr  Gladstone,  in 
his  characteristic  stvle,  says,  "  It  is 
tuually  or  commonly  supposed,*'  the 
tautology  that  in  an  ordinary  speaker 
would  be  intolerable,  is  foi^^tten  in 
the  rapidity  with  which,  spite  of  the 
redunoance,  the  ground  is  traversed. 
His  fpreat  quality  is  that  which  is 
£uniliarly  known  as ''^.*'  The  effect 
produced  by  this  ''go  is  somethii^ 
wonderful,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
that  mysterious  "  action— action — 
action,"  which  we  are  told  is  the 
great  secret  of  oratorical  success, 
must  be  very  similar  to  what  is  now 
basely  termed  ''go.**  The  philoso- 
phers are  at  present  discussing,  in 
the  most  elaborate  manner,  the  laws 
of  projectiles— how  heavy  tney  ought 
to  be,  how  hard  the^  ought  to  oe, 
and  with  what  velocity  they  ought 
to  be  discharged  through  the  air. 
Some  of  these  laws  apply  to  missiles 
of  a  ver^r  different  kind,  and  we  have 
daily  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the 
momentum  with  which  a  speech 
strikes  an  audience  depends  far  less 
on  the  weight  of  matter  that  is  dis- 
charged than  on  the  force  spent  in 
the  discharge.  It  is  amazing  how 
far  platitudes  will  go,  and  how  hard 
they  will  hit,  if  the  speaker,  who  is 
loaded  with  them,  and  is  going  to 
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shoot  them  forth,  has  only  powder 
enough  in  his  barrel.  It  is  usual  for 
our  parliamentary  speakers,  in  both 
Houses  too,  to  compliment  each 
other  highly  on  their  efforts;  but 
any  one  who  has  had  much  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  the  most  effec- 
tive speakers— Mr  Gladstone,  for 
example— will  be  apt  to  think  rather 
meanly  of  this  great  gift  of  speech, 
and  we  advise  no  one  who  would 
preserve  his  veneration  for  the  Brit- 
ish constitution  to  hear  much  par- 
liamentarv  eloquence.  John  Bull 
has  an  ugly  way  of  hating  show  and 
r^ardiog  facts ;  and  if  he  is  carried 
away  by  a  rattling  speech,  he  goes 
home,  reflects  on  what  he  has  heard, 
and  quietly  asks  himself— what  was 
there  in  it  after  all  ?  We  doubt  whe- 
ther Mr  Gladstone's  speeches  would 
often  stand  this  test  Tnereisnoman 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  makes 
so  great  an  impression  while  he  is 
speaking,  and  few  men  who  leave  so 
httle  permanent  impression  after  he 
has  ceased.  We  suspect  that  a  good 
dealof  the  impression  which  he  nmkes 
while  he  is  on  his  legs  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  people  have  heard  his  ora- 
tory bepraised  as  if  it  were  almost 
Demosthenic  in  its  power  (though 
nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the 
terseness  of  Demosthenes  than  his 
long-winded  style,  and  the  mention 
of  tiie  Greek  orator's  name  in  such 
a  connection  only  shows  how  prone 
people  are  to  use  words  without 
meaning),  that  they  have  an  idea 
that  they  ought  to  be  impressed, 
and  so  get  up  a  false  feeling  of 
ecstasy  in  addition  to  the  real  reel- 
ing of  pleasure.  It  is  not  our  wish 
to  depreciate  any  one  so  highly  gifted 
as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exch^uer. 
We  remember  that  he  has  in  times 
past  been  trusted  by  Conservatives ; 
and  though  the  Manchester  men  re- 
gard his  present  union  with  them  as 
eternal,  we  dc  not  overlook  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  returning  to  older 
friends,  with  whom  he  nas  deeper 
sympathies.  We  conceive,  however, 
that  it  is  no  advantage  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  receive  such  fulsome  adula- 
tion as  the  men  of  his  present  party 
think  it  becoming  to  offer  to  nim ; 
and  we  cannot  honestly  say  that  his 
orations  appear  to  us  to  be  ideids  of 
senatorial  eloquence.  That  he  makes 
a  great  impression  we  gladly  admit. 
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but  it  is  not  due  to  masterly  argu- 
ment and  finished  composition.  It 
is  due  to  the  possession  of  the  finest 
voice  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  to 
a  maryellous  command  of  words ;  to 
a  fertility  of  idea  and  a  rapidity  of 
reasoning  which  is  quite  unriyalled ; 
to  a  perfect  abandon  of  manner, 
which  is  singular  in  a  member  of 
Parliament^  and  belongs  rather  to' 
the  impassioned  style  of  a  Dissenting 
minister. 

What  we  mean  bj  this  last  trait 
will  be  easily  explamed  in  a  single 
example.  It  is  known  that  Gladstone 
is  up,  and  the  House,  which  previ- 
ously had  been  thinned,  b^^  to 
crowd.  The  seats  are  soon  filled. 
Behind  the  Treasury  Benches  sits, 
in  his  usual  attitude,  with  his  hat 
over  his  eyes  and  his  hands  crossed 
upon  his  stick,  the  burly  fic:ure  of 
the  Graham,  immersed  in  thou^t. 
There  is  Arthur  Kinnaird,  with  his 
pleasant  smile,  and  busy  expectant 
look.  Edward  Ellice,  and  Buncombe, 
and  Monckton  Milnes,  and  many  more, 
are  crowded  somewhat  inconveniently 
behind  the  ChancellOT ;  while  below 
the  gangw^,  Bright  sits  squat  in  his 
place,  and  Sir  B.  Peel  sprawls  on  tiie 
oench  as  if  he  had  exhausted  every 
sensation.  There  is  a  crush  about 
the  doors,  and  the  members  are  peer* 
ing  over  each  other's  shoulders,  anx- 
iously leaning  forward  to  catch  every 
vrom^  and  to  applaud  eveiy  sentence. 
In  the  galleries,  but  especiallv  in  the 
galleries  opposite  the  orator,  there  are 
peers  and  members  huddled  together ; 
those  in  the  back  benches  standing 
up  in  eager  attitudes  that  make  one 
pity  their  spinal  columns,  but  most 
of  all  the  vertebras  of  their  elongated 
necks.  Lord  Granville  has  his  hands 
crossed  upon  the  railing,  and  his 
mouth  leaning  upon  his  hands,  while 
he  gazes  intentl^r  on  the  scene.  Calm 
over  the  clock  nses  the  white  head  of 
the  American  Minister ;  and  a  littleto 
the  side  the  ample  foreheiul  of  Per- 
signy  keeps  watch  over  the  debate. 
Giadstone  addresses  this  audience  at 
first  quietly  enoujgh.  He  stands  in 
his  favourite  position  by  the  side  of 
the  large  box,  his  left  arm  leaning  on 
it,  white  his  right  arm  saws  the  air. 
Suddenly  he  gets  more  inspired  and 
"Wings  both  his  arms.  He  addresses 
^  men  below  the  gangway  ;  he  ap- 
is to  Mr  Speaker ;  he  points  to 
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the  Opposition ;  he  wheels  round  a&d 
looks  at  his  friends  on  the  seats  be- 
hind him.  Facing  the  Oppomtaon 
once  more,  he  cla^  his  hands — he 
dae^  them  over  his  head — he  bnngs 
them  down  with  a  whack  on  toe 
box  before  him.  Then  comes  a 
change  in  his  discourse.  He  buries 
Mb  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  coat- 
tails  ;  he  brings  these  coat-tails  and 
pockets  round  till  his  hands  rest  cm 
nis  hips,  to  the  Graham  and  other 
Mends  behind :  and  that  the  Opposi- 
tion may  equally  benefit,  he  lumps 
round,  and  affectionatdy  addresses 
the  gentlemen  who  sit  behind  him. 
To  appreciate  the  full  effect  of  saeb 
an  attitude,  one  must  remember  that 
our  statesmen  on  the  front  b^iches 
in  rising  to  speak  have  always  been 
nervouuy  anxious  about  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  coat-tails.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  used  to  arrange  his  coat  most 
carefully  before  he  opened  his  mouth; 
and  Mr  Disraeli,  who  in  his  da^ 
made  some  little  fun  out  of  Sir 
Robertas  practice,  now  finds,  that 
when  he  occupies  the  same  bench,  he 
must  be  equally  fidgety  as  to  the 
protection  of  that  portion  of  the  body 
which  fiftshion,  if  not  nature,  has  cov- 
ered with  caudal  appendagea  Mr 
Gladstone,  in  the  most  wonderful 
way,  lifts  nis  coat-tails  as  if  he  were 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire- 
as  if  these  portly  persona^  behind 
him  were  so  rnxDj  blanng  fagots 
intended  to  warm  him  into  life. 

It  is  to  a  forgetfcdness  of  this  kind 
that  we  referred,  when  we  described 
his  manner  as  partaking  of  those 
extravagances  which  we  see  in  Dis- 
senting ministers,  and  which  in  them 
are  so  effective.  To  us  who  can 
look  at  the  exhibition  in  cold  blood, 
it  is  of  course  veiy  absurd ;  but  to 
the  audience  that  acoept  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  speaker,  that  hang 
on  his  words,  that  regard  him  as  an 
oracle,  these  little  forffetfidneeses 
have  their  effect  in  heightening  the 
orator^s  influence— they  are  regarded 
as  signs  of  an  absorbed  mind— they 
are  proofis  that  the  ^>eaker  is  no  more 
master  of  himself,  but  is  indeed  pos- 
sessed by  his  theme  :  the  habit  is  in- 
fectious, the  audience  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  secret  influence,  and 
they  are  carried  away  by  the  aasnr- 
ance  and  8elf-f<^~^  ""  '  of  the 
performer.    In  ^  is 
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nobody  in  Parliament  who  can  be 
compared  with  Mr  Gladstone.  Mr 
Bernal  O^Mnme  haa  described  him  as 
a  Red  Indian  in  debate ;  and  that 
epithet  is  not  a  bad  ona  The  Red 
Indian  is  a  glorioas  animal ;  and  Mr 
Gladstone's  oratorical  success  seems 
to  depend,  to  a  very  large  extent,  on 
oertam  pnracal  excellencies.  We 
have  alreaaj  indicated  as  mnch,  in 
stating  that^  while  his  speeches  are 
all-powerful  for  the  moment^  the  im- 
pression theymake  on  the  mind  is 
evanescent  Who  remembersa  speech 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  1  who  can  quote  any 
of  his  expressions  ?  We  cannot  caU 
to  mind  a  single  phrase  which  he  has 
oru^inated,  and  which  has  taken  iast 
hxM  ^  the  popular  mind.  In  tem- 
porary effect,  both  Mr  Disraeli  and 
Mr  Bright  are  supposed  to  rank  after 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
and  they  have  never  attained  his 
marvellous  successes  in  influencing 
the  votes  of  the  House.  But  who 
cannot  call  to  mind  dozens  of  their 
phrases,  which  have  become  house- 
nold  words— formulas  of  thought, 
and  the  watchwords  of  party  1  H»e 
Mr  Gladstone's  resemblance  to  the 
Red  Indian  appears  in  a  very 
strong  light  He  rises  in  his  place, 
and  we  see  before  us  the  splendid 
savage  bounding  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
House— the  swift  of  foot,  the  eagle- 
eye,  the  voice  that  rings  like  the 
sound  of  viotoiy,  the  manly  presence 
that  reminds  us  of  a  chieftain.  What 
is  it  that  we  see,  and  what  is  it  that 
we  hear  1 — It  is  the  chieftain  of  the 
Sioux  singing  his  war-song  and  danc- 
ing his  war-dance  with  the  most 
intense  enthusiasm.  The  perform- 
mce  is  a  most  exciting  one ;  we  are 
oarried  away  by  the  animal  riot  of 
the  exhibition ;  there  is  a  peculiar 
influence  upon  us ;  we  are  all  ready 
to  join  in  the  chorus,  to  shout  for 
war,  and  to  dance  the  dance  of  the 
Bioux  when  the  war-paint  lies  bright 
upon  their  cheeks.  Travellers  tell 
ns  that  there  is  nothing  so  inspiring 
as  such  a  dance  and  such  a  song,  but 
when  it  is  all  over  a  stranger  won- 
ders wha^  it  JA  aU  about— is  not 
able  to  f  his  feelings,  and 

is  rath  ^  kggh.  at  him- 
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day^  we  venture  to  say  that  this 
Indian  iUustratfon,  although  it  does 
not  represent  the  whole  truth,  gives 
a  very  good  idea  of  much  of  the 
success  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  attained.  What  would 
his  speeches  be  without  his  "go?" 
His  speeches  are  not  seldom  con- 
trastea  with  those  of  Mr  Disraeli, 
who,  from  his  being  sometimes  de- 
ficient in  "go,"  invites  the  depre- 
ciatory comparisons  of  those  who 
swear  by  Gladstone.  We  hope  that 
we  can  treat  of  this  question  on 
purely  critical  grounds  and  without 
any  i^urty  bias.  We  believe  that  the 
most  impjartial  judges  will  agree  with 
us  in  thinking  that,  however  great 
may  be  Mr  Gladstone's  present  as- 
cendancy in  the  House  of^Commons, 
Mr  Disraeli's  speeches  will  gener- 
ally bear  a  doser  examination.  Mr 
Disraeli  scaroelv  ever  opens  his 
mouth  without  letting  fall  some  re- 
markable expression^  without  pro- 
pounding some  novel  fact,  or  with- 
out starting  some  original  and  subtle 
argument  m  which  we  see  distinctly 
the  man  of  genius.  Mr  Gladstone 
has  his  excellencies,  but  they  are  not 
of  this  character.  They  are  summed 
up  in  the  words— readmess,  rapidity, 
and  rage.  These  are  marvellous 
qualities,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
tney  are  apt  to  degraierate  into  rash- 
ness; but  we  protest  against  the 
assumption  that  qualities  such  as 
these  are  sufficient  to  constitute 
oratory  entitled  to  be  described  as 
transcendent.  To  those  who  speak 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  speeches  as  tran- 
scendent and  Demosthenic,  we  would 
put  the  simple  question:  Whether 
any  one  could  possibly  regard  them 
as  models  of  argument  or  composi- 
tion, and  would  think  it  worthwhile 
to  analyse  them,  reason  by  reason  and 
phrase  by  phrase )  We  imagine  that 
Mr  Gladstone's  eloquence  would  be 
much  more  truthfully  described  as 
refined  rant  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
taken. The  public  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  refinement  and  rant  are  in- 
compatible. They  suppose  that  a 
ranter  must  be  an  ignorant,  vul^gar 
fellow,  who  succeeds  only  by  roaring. 
And  at  first  sight  we  have  little 
doubt  that  some  persons  will  see 
Aa  Aaaoi>t^on  that 
in  the 
who  is 
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skilled  in  the  elaboration  of  &cta 
and  figures,  and  Who  has  been  so 
highly  educated  that  he  is  chosen 
to  represent  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford ;~astoni8hes  the  members  for 
the  manufacturing  boroughs  by  the 
Latin  he  quotes,  and  sends  forth 
three  great  volumes  on  the  most 
celebrated  poet  of  antiquity.— should 
be  guiltv  of  rant  Is  Saul  also 
among  tne  prophets )  And  is  Glad- 
stone also  among  the  ranters  f  We 
mean  seriously  what  we  say.  We 
are  not  of  those  who  subscribe  to 
the  vulgar  dictum  that  the  test  of 
eloquence  is  the  momentary  effect 
which  it  produces.  If  that  were  a 
correct  test,  then  indeed  the  Whit- 
fields,  the  Spui|;eons,  the  Punshons, 
and  the  Gladstones,  would  be  the 
gr^itest  of  all  oratois,  for  the  effect 
which  they  produce  is  quite  mar- 
Tellou&  But  read  their  orations — 
or,  still  better,  read  what  they  are 
pleased  to  write  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  then  say  whether  there  is 
anything  in  their  thoughts,  or  in 
their  manner  of  expression,  which 
entitles  these  men  to  be  regarded  as 
the  greatest  masters  of  persuasive 
thought  and  eloquent  language.  We 
have  read  Mr  Gladstone's  works 
on  the  connection  of  Church  and 
State,  and  on  Homer.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  argument  is  as  shadowy, 
and  the  language  as  vague  and  flab- 
by, as  it  can  well  be ;  and  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  work  is 
now  regarded  as  a  mistake  even 
by  the  author.  In  the  latter  there 
is  displayed  a  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Homeric  i>oems, 
and  an  amazing  fertility  of  ideas; 
but  the  ideas  are  the  merest  flEmcies ; 
the  criticism  goes  for  nothing  in  the 
world  of  letters,  and  if  it  had  pro- 
ceeded from  any  man  less  famous, 
would  have  been  considered  beneath 
contempt ;  the  writing  is  extremely 
vicious,  and  the  general  impression 
which  the  work  gives  is  best  conveyed 
in  the  words  used  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  when  addressing  a  youujg 
man  wno  was  rather  proud  of  his 
acquirements — "  Sir,  }[ou  have  been 
educated  above  your  mind.**  Depend 
upon  it,  the  man  who  is  more  remark- 
aole  for  fertility  than  for  strength  of 
thought,  who  relies  more  on  the 
abundance  than  on  the  felicity  of 
his  diction,  and  who  carries  away  the 
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House  of  Commons  rather  by  the 
rapiditv  of  his  utterance  than  by  the 
force  of  his  genius,  is,  it  ma;^  be,  in- 
deed a  great  power,  but  oertiunly  not 
the  greatest  of  living  orators.    De- 
pend upon  it,  the  i^edominanoe  of 
Mr  Gladstone  in  such  a  sober  assem- 
bly of  practical  men  as  is  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  a  striking  proof  <^ 
the  pervading  influence  of  Kant  The 
rant  that  telb  upon  miners  and  other 
poor  men  is  combined  with  passion^ 
ate  appeals,  stamping  feet,  bellowing 
lungs,  and  curious  tadal  manifesta- 
tions.   The  rant  that  prevails  with 
the  House  of  Commons  must  be  com- 
bined with  musical  voice  and  giacefbl 
manner,  with  soholarlv  tastes  and  sta- 
tistical touches,  with  Dusiness  halnts 
and  argumentative  style. 

The  difference  between  the  two 
principal  orators  in  Parliament  was 
ver^  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  duel 
which  they  foneht  on  the  question  of 
the  Budget  5n  that  preliminary 
discussion  raised  by  Mr  Disraeli  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  debate 
should  proceed,  the  leader  of  Oppo- 
sition mtroduced  his  motion  m  a 
speech  of  great  ability,  defending  it 
on  groun£  that,  to  our  mind,  w^e 
convincing,  and  were  at  least  so  hx 
successful,  that  Ministers  were  ulti- 
mately forced  to  concede  to  the  House 
of  Commons  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  Treaty  by  itsell  Mr 
Disraeli's  manner  on  this  occasicm, 
however,  was  hesitating,  and  exhibit- 
ed very  little  of  his  usual  **  ga**  It  is 
not  ea^  to  get  up  an  excitement  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
best  speakiug  at  the  commencement 
of  a  debate  before  dinner  seldom 
rises  above  the  level  of  calm  narra- 
tive. As  the  speech  wound  its  slow 
length  along,  it  was  observed  that 
Mr  Gladstone  was  more  excited  than 
he  usually  is  when  his  adversary  is 
speaking.  The  manner  which  he 
usually  affects  when  listening  to  Mr 
Disraeli  is  tiiat  of  indiffer^ce.  He 
throws  his  head  back,  stretches  out 
his  feet,  and  to  the  spectator,  at  a 
littie  distance,  has  all  tne  appearance 
of  a  sound  sleeper.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  more  excited,  and  started  to 
his  feet  the  moment  Mr  Disraeli  had 
sat  down.  In  the  very  first  sentence 
which  he  uttered  there  was  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  Bed  Indian ;  the  toma- 
hawk was  brandished  in  the  most 
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exciting  style ;  and  everybody  knew 
that  there  was  to  be  a  grand  perform- 
ance. Persons  speak  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's speech  in  bringing  forward 
the  Badget  as  one  of  the  most  won- 
dered displays  to  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  ever  listened.  It  was 
a  very  good  speech,  but  there  was 
nothing  wonderful  about  it,  for  it 
was  simply  a  level  of  skilful  narra- 
tion that  had  been  carefully  prepared. 
The  feat  has  been  performed  many 
times  already,  and  will  be  performed 
many  times  ajnin.  The  speech  in 
answer  to  Mr  Disraeli  in  this  debate 
was  very  different  In  the  memoiy 
of  the  present  generation  there  has 
no  speech  been  Slivered  in  the  House 
of  Cfommons  in  which  there  was  such 
a  rushing  eloquence,  such  a  rage  of 
worda  Its  *^  go**  was  incomparable. 
There  was  not  even  time  to  cheer. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  only  five  minutes  to 
spare,  and  into  that  space  had  to 
crowd  the  entire  dictionary.  He 
seemed  to  be  speakinff  against  time, 
and  the  pace  reminded  one  of  no- 
thing so  much  as  the  last  half-mile 
of  the  Derby.  He  kept  this  up  for 
a  good  hour.  He  swept  on  like  a 
hurricane,  the  House,  as  he  tore  on, 
rising  to  catch  every  word.  Never 
was  there  such  excitement,  and  the 
only  man  who  appeared  to  be  un- 
moved was  the  am  Indian's  victim, 
who  sat  as  usual  with  hisarms  fold- 
ed, with  his  eyes  down,  and  with  his 
countenance  unaltered.  Most  other 
members  keep  their  hats  on,  and  the 
play  of  their  teatures  is  concealed  by 
the  shadow  thrown  from  the  light 
above.  He,  on  the  contrary,  site 
always  with  his  hat  off.  but  motion- 
lees  as  a  statue,  not  a  limb  shifting 
its  position,  not  a  muscle  of  his  face 

Slivering:  and  on  this  occasion, 
though  ne  knew  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  replying,  he  bore  the  attack 
of  his  antagonist  with  a  coldness  that 
was  sublime,  if  we  remember  that 
Mr  Gladstone,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
admirers,  was  supposed  to  have 
scalped  and  scarified  and  settled  for 
ever  the  leader  of  Opposition.  The 
impression  thus  conveyed,  however, 
was  derived  less  from  the  arguments 
than  from  the  tone  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Ever  since  Mr 
Disraeli  succeeded  in  his  exposure  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  in  obtaining  the 
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confidence  of  the  Conservatives.  Mr 
Gladstone  and  the  Peelites  have 
assumed  towards  him  a  contemptu- 
ous manner,  which  is  more  intelli- 
gible than  praiseworthy.  This  con- 
temptuous manner,  that  says  nothing 
but  means  much,  is  a  good  weapon 
for  a  time,  and  it  has  Men  used  so 
well  b^  the  Peelites,  that  their  fol- 
lowers in  the  press  have  made  a  dead 
set  against  Mr  Disraeli,  have  calum- 
niated him  in  the  most  disgraceful 
way,  and  have  described  the  leader, 
who  has  won  the  confidence  of  the 
proudest  party  in  England,  as  if  he 
were  the  most  profligate  and  unprin- 
cipled man  ahve.  Mr  Disraeh  has 
never  condescended  to  reply  to  these 
slanders,  and  he  has  met  the  con- 
tempt of  Mr  Gladstone  with  a 
conciliating  maimer.  Small  people 
imagine  that  if  a  calumny  is  un- 
answered, it  must  be  true,  and  that 
if  Mr  Disraeli  has  shown  some 
anxiety  to  conciliate  his  riva]^  it  is 
from  fear.  There  is  no  man  m  the 
House  of  Commons  whom  the  leader 
of  the  Conservatives  need  fear,  but, 
as  leader,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  do  all  that  in  him  hes  to  keep 
the  party  together.  It  was  a  neces- 
sity of  his  position  that  he  should 
be  conciliating ;  and  it  was  the  pri- 
vilege of  his  position  that  he  could 
afford  to  be  conciliating  even  to  men 
who  treated  him  as  the  Grahams, 
the  Gladstones,  and  the  Sidney  Her- 
berts have  done.  It  was  in  the  old 
contemptuous  manner  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  replied  to 
MrDifiraeli.  There  was  exultation 
in  his  voice ;  there  was  an  intensity 
of  hate  in  his  speech,  of  which  the 
printed  report  conveys  but  a  poor 
idea.  He  covered  the  speech  of  his 
opponent  with  ridicule ;  he  used  the 
most  unfair  arguments ;  and  fairly 
sneered  down  tne  foe.  To  show  to 
what  lengths  he  went  in  determining 
to  snatch  a  victoiy  at  whatever  cost, 
we  advert  to  the  only  points  which 
drew  a  syllable  of  remonstrance  from 
Mr  Disraeli  On  two  several  occa- 
sions Mr  Gladstone  was  making 
mince-meat  of  the  representation 
which  Mr  Disraeli  had  given  of  Pitt's 
conduct  in  1787  :  he  showed  trium- 
phantly that  Mr  Disraeli  was  simply 
caricaturing  Pitt  This  was  rather 
too  much  of  a  good  thiDg[,  for  it  so 
happened  that  the  Opposition  leader 
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had  only  quoted  Pitii'B  description  of 
his  condact  in  Pitt's  own  woim  Mr 
Disraeli  accordingly  rose  to  state 
that  the  description  with  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Ezche(}ner  was  so 
mightily  amused  and  indignant  was 
Pitt's  own.  Nothing  daunted,  Mr 
Gladstone  at  once  podi-poohed  Pitt, 
denied  that  the  Hansard  of  that  day 
is  trustworthy,  declared  that  Pitts 
acts  belie  his  words,  and  proceeded* 
to  pour  more  contempt  on  the  head 
of  his  antagonist  He  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded for  the  time.  It  is  wonderful 
on  what  slight  grounds  opinions  are 
formed,  and  votes  are  determined. 
Mr  Disraeli  had  delirered  a  speech 
which  was  well  amied,  but  which 
had  little  "go."  Mr  Gladstone  de- 
livered a  speech  in  which  the  argu- 
ments w^re  extremely  fallacious,  but 
were  driven  home  with  incomparable 
"  go."  He  took  the  House  by  storm, 
and  retained  it  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening.  It  was  a  physical  rather 
than  an  intellectual  impression  which 
he  had  created.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, even  at  this  short  distance  of 
time,  to  state  what  was  the  gist  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  speech.  It  was  a 
sensation  rather  than  a  demonstra- 
tion which  he  had  made;  but  the 
sensation  was  tremendous. 

In  the  first  exchange  of  shots,  Mr 
Gladstone  evidently  had  the  best  of 
it.  With  that  fine  combative  in- 
stinct which  distinguishes  the  House 
of  Commons,  everybody  knew  that 
Mr  Disraeli  must  retaliate,  and  was 
anxious  to  see  the  end  of  the  fi^t  He 
would  have  a  chance  on  the  Budget 
debate,  which  was  immediately  to  &1- 
low,  and  everybodv  was  anxious  to 
know  how  he  would  deliver  his  fire. 
Tuesday  night  came,  when  the  debate 
was  opened,  but  the  speakers  were 
second-rate,  and  the  speeches  were 
more  remarkable  for  Bunkum  than 
for  eloquence.  The  debate  was  con- 
tinued on  Thursday,  but  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  were  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  Bright,  and  Mr  Whiteside. 
On  Friday  night  it  was  known  that 
the  vote  womd  be  taken;  this  was 
to  be  the  great  night ;  now  or  never 
Mr  Disraeli  would  have  his  chance. 
Now,  Friday  is  an  awful  night  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  so  very 
dreary,  that  only  a  fortnight  ago,  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  evening,  the 
House,  in  despair,  asked  Mr  Bou- 
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verie  to  sing  a  song.  On  the  motion 
made  every  week  <m  that  evening, 
that  the  House  at  its  rising  a^joum 
till  Monday,  the  various  members 
exercise,  to  an  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent, the  right  of  asking  questioiis 
and  raising  small  discussions.  Mr 
Bouverie  has  distinguished  hiznadf 
by  opposition  to  the  practice,  and 
on  the  night  in  question  rose  to 
point  out  how  extremely  miaod- 
laneous  the  discussion  had  beoa,  and 
how  provokingly  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  wasted. 
The  discussions  were  so  miscel- 
laneous, that  they  reminded  him  <^ 
nothing  so  much  as  Albert  Smith's 
song,  which  is  an  omnium  gatherum 
of  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  Here 
arose  cries  of  **  Sing,  sing."  The 
House  of  Commons  is  to  be  excused 
for  thus  demanding  a  song,  inasmuch 
as  lately  it  has  b^  listening  to  an 
enormous  amount  of  idle  talk  from 
callow  members  anxious  to  try  thdr 
wings ;  but  Mr  Bouverie  was  singu- 
larly unlucky  in  being  the  ^rticiuar 
member  requested  to  sing.  Unlucky, 
we  say^  for  that  half-weeping  speedi 
of  his,  m  which  he  bewailea,  m  ac- 
cents dolorous^  the  pitiable  fate  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  wnen,  on  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet,  the 
Wniffs  revolted  from  his  rule,  is  not 
yet  lorgotten ;  and  it  is  rather  hard 
upon  a  memoer  to  have  two  such 
facts  recorded  of  him,  that  having 
delivered  the  most  lachrymose  speech 
of  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  any  recollection,  he  should,  on 
another  occasion,  have  tempted  the 
conscript  fiathers  of  the  nation  to 
ask  him  for  a  son^. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  and 
we  are  here  only  concerned  to  note 
that  sad  was  the  disappointment  of 
those  who,  on  the  evemng  of  Friday 
the  24th  of  February,  went  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons  expecting 
that  the  debate  would  forthwith  be 
resumed.  The  mysterious  question- 
ings and  miscellaneous  discussions 
went  on  as  usual,  and  members  went 
home  ta  dinner,  returning  about  nine 
o'clock,  to  find  that  several  gentie* 
men  had  spoken,  and  that  now  Mr 
Thomas  Baring  nad  the  ear  of  the 
House.  Milner  Gibson  rose  to  r^ly, 
— and  then  a  horrible  thought  was 
suggested— why^  the  vote  cannot  be 
taken  to-night  rnr  tht^r^  will  not  be 
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time  for  the  diflcharge  of  the  great 
guns.  The  feeling  was  confirmed 
when,  as  it  was  wearine  late,  Mr  Wal- 
pole  got  up  to  follow  Milner  Gibson  : 
only  lost  then  the  news  went  rouna 
the  House  that  the  debate  was  actu- 
ally to  close  that  night ;  that  the  ar- 
rangements had  be^a  made  «that  Mr 
Gli^tone  was  to  follow  Walpole; 
that  Disraeli  was  to  tread  on  Glad- 
stcme's  heels,  and  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  to  wind  up.  When  Mr  Wal- 
pole commenced  his  speech,  Mr  Glad- 
stone walked  out  of  the  House  and 
returned  very  quicklv.  He  was  soon 
called  upon  to  speak,  and  he  made 
one  of  his  best  speeches— not,  indeed, 
to  be  compared  with  the  display  of 
the  Monday  previous,  but  still  a  very 
good  one.  Like  all  Mr  Gladstone^ 
speeches,  it  takes  no  hold  of  the  me- 
mory, but  was  simply  calculated  for 
momentary  effect,  producing  a  vivid 
sympathy  rather  than  a  solid  convic- 
tion. The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  it,  however,  was  the  intense  ar- 
rogance and  irritability  which  it  dis- 
played. The  sort  of  argument  which 
he  seemed  to  think  worthy  of  apply- 
ing to  the  scruples  of  his  opponents 
was  a  kick ;  and  his  arrogant  expres- 
sions of  superiority  drew  from  the 
Conservatives  many  ironical  cheers 
and  many  angiy  cries  of  "  No^  no/' 
Mr  Gladstone  replied  to  these  mter- 
Toptions  with  an  irritation  that  made 
his  opponents  still  more  ironical  in 
their  cheers;  and  at  last  he  fairly 
bade  them  be  silent,  for  as  their  leader 
was  to  follow  him  in  debate,  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  ezpreesin|^ 
articulately  their  otherwise  unintelh- 
gible  objections. 

Mr  Disraeli  rose  to  translate  the  in- 
dignant negatives  of  his  friends  be- 
hind him,  and  in  spite  of  the  disadvan- 
tage of  rising  to  reply  at  a  very  late 
hour,  delivered  one  of  his  finest  ora- 
tions, in  which  he  gave  a  lesson  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
he  will  never  fwrget.  Mr  Disraeli 
has  not  masy  fricmds  in  the  news- 
paper press,  which,  with  the  unhappy 
ravy  of  authorship,  generally  juages 
of  men  who  have  forsaken  hterature 
for  politics  with  extraordinary  seve- 
rity. The  conseauence  of  tms  has 
been  that  the  miblic  has  not  heard 
much  of  Mr  Disraeli's  grand  effort 
on  the  night  of  the  vote  on  Uie 
Budget,  to  which  result  another  cause 
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also  contributed,  namely,  the  fact 
that  at  so  late  an  hour  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press  who  usually  describe 
t^ese  scenes  have  not  a  moment  of 
leisure,  but  are  busily  engaged  in  the 
transcription  of  their  notes.  Each 
reporter  eoes  into  his  box  for  a  c[uar- 
ter  of  an  nour,  and  if  the  speakinfi"  is 
poor,  he  may  transcribe  m  anotner 
quarter  of  an  hour  all  that  is  worth 
reporting  from  his  notes ;  after  which, 
before  his  turn  comes  round  to  enter 
the  box  asain,  he  has  a  considerable 
period  of  leisure  for  observing  the 
course  of  debate.  But  after  a  series 
of  speeches  from  such  men  as  Bar- 
ing, Gibson,  Walpole,  and  Gladstone, 
every  one  of  them  is  engaged ;  what 
they  took  down  in  short  hand  in  a 
quuter  of  an  hour,  they  have  to 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  transcrib- 
ing into  long  hand,  and  they  have 
not  a  moment  to  spare.  If  any  of 
them  return  to  the  gallery,  it  is  only 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  take  down 
at  railway  speed  Mr  Disraeli's  words, 
and  to  be  off  again,  without  having 
the  chance  of  estimating  the  speech 
as  a  whole.  Therefore  it  is  that  no 
description  of  it  has  been  given  in 
the  newspapers.  Nevertheless  it 
was  a  masterpiece.  It  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  statesmanlike  l^c ;  it 
was  a  masterpiece  of  dignified  in- 
vective; and  it  was  delivered  with 
a  rush  that  made  the  ministerialista 
start  in  their  seats,  and  made  the  whole 
House  hold  its  breath.  The  ministe- 
rialists probably  supposed  that  Mr 
Disraeli  had  no  more  life  in  him 
after  the  blow  which  he  had  received 
from  "  the  Downing  Street  Pet,**  and 
expected  that  the  only  reply  possible 
for  him  was  one  of  small  personali- 
ties. On  the  contrary,  they  were 
forced  to  admit  that  his  reply  was 
statesmanlike,  dignified,  ana  admir- 
ably conceived.  We  believe  that  it 
was  even  more  than  this— that  it 
was  crushing,  and  that  hereafter  that 
speech  will  be  studied  and  quoted  as 
a  capital  exposure  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
financial  schemes  and  political  aims. 
The  argument  was  tnis :— You  are 
going  to  pass  an  experimental  Budget 
of  great  danger  to  the  country,  on 
the  faith  of  another  grand  budget 
which  the  same  Chancellor  proposed 
immediately  before  the  Russian  war. 
I  will  show  you  that  his  financial 
scheme  was  a  tremendous  fiulure. 
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and  that  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman 
is  not  worthy  of  yoor  confidence. 
Mr  Disraeli,  accordingly,  criticised 
both  the  Budget  of  the  present  year, 
and  its  fellow  of  the  year  1863^  and 
in  a  few  sentences  of  highly  polished 
sarcasm  laid  bare  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  his  antagonist,  while,  K»r  a 
time,  he  reposes  under  the  mitts 
$apientia  of  the  Noble  Secretary,  and 
the  calm  patience  of  the  Noble  Pre- 
mier. It  was  done  in  his  happiest 
style,  and  in  the  best  taste.  Notning 
could  be  more  seyere,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  a  complete  contrast 
to  the  arrogant  and  somewhat  bully- 
ing manner  with  which  Mr  Gladstone 
thinks  it  worthy  of  himself  to  treat 
his  opponents.  The'' effect  on  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
marked,  as  before  now  the  castiga- 
tion  aaministered  by  Mr  Disraeli 
has  evidently  been  felt  by  others. 
Taking  the  tone  from  the  Peelites, 
who,  in  their  natural  jealousy  of  Mr 
Disraeli,  seemed  willmg  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  alone  of  their  party  the 
possession  of  political  honour,  and  to 
represent  the  Conservative  leiEtder  as 
void  at  once  of  ability  and  sincerity, 
Sir  Charles  Wood  ventured,  on  one 
occasion,  to  indulge  in  the  insolence 
which  in  him,  at  least,  was  inexcus- 
able. Mr  Disraeli  replied  in  a  speech 
which  made  Sir  C.  Wood  hide  his 
diminished  head,  and  taught  him 
never  again  to  repeat  such  foUy.  The 
next  in'dividual  whom  the  Conser- 
vative leader  castigated  was  that 
member  of  the  Peelite  parhr  who  had 
least  sympathy  with  the  Tories,  and 
had  most  evidently  gone  over  to  the 
Radicals—Sir  James  Graham ;  and, 
immediately  after  the  last  election, 
that  worthy  Baronet  got  such  a  flit- 
gellation  as  he  probably  never  re- 
ceived in  his  life,  as  on  either  side  of 
the  House*  was  said  to  have  been 
richly  merited,  and  as  will  no  doubt 
hereafter  compel  him  to  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  his  head.  Mr  Gladstone 
is  the  last  of  his  opponents  to  whom 
Mr  Disraeli  has  given  a  lesson  in 
dvilitVj  and  that  lesson  is  all  the 
more  likely  to  be  instructive,  inas- 
much as  it  rather  indicated  what  Mr 
Disraeli  could  say  if  he  were  so  in- 
clined, than  fnlly  stated  the  case.  The 
leader  of  the  Opposition  rather  un- 
masked a  formidable  battery,  whose 
existence  was  previously  unsuspect- 
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ed,  than  opened  full  fire  upon  his  an- 
tagonist Whether  from  fear,  from 
policy,  or  from  general  admiration, 
Mr  Gladstone  has  hitherto  been  safe 
from  attack  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  interpretation  put  upon 
this  silence  has  been — here  is  the 
immaculate  member,  here  is  the  un- 
sullied statesman,  here  is  the  perfect 
man ;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
was  taken  aback,  the  members  were 
almost  aghast,  when  the  spell  was 
suddenly  broken,  and  the  favourite, 
the  unapproachaole,  tiie  unassailable 
orator,  was  bare  and  exposed  to  the 
lash  of  Mr  Disraeli 

Nothing  could  be  happier,  we  re- 
reptot,  than  the  manner  mVhich  Mr 
Disraeli  administered  Ms  rebuke. 
With  a  satirical  genius,  he  knows 
that  satire  is  a  dangerous  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  a  political  leader.  He 
won  his  way  to  political  distincticm 
by  successful  satire,  and  ever  since 
he  has  been  anxious  above  all  thines 
to  sheathe  that  weapon.  Avoid- 
ing sarcasm  in  the  most  marked 
way,  he  has  been  inclined  rather  to 
err  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  to 
be  too  oomplimentaiy.  It  is  gener- 
allv  in  pure  self-defence  that  he  now 
inaulges  in  the  satirical  vein,  and  his 
attack  on  Mr  Gladstone  meant  this : 
"My  good  sir,  now  that  you  have 
cut  the  Conservatives,  let  us  have 
no  more  nonsense.  I  have  patiently 
endured  a  good  deal  from  you  and 
your  set,  but  now  that  you  are  on 
these  benches,  I  will  endure  it  no 
more.  I  have  in  my  time  attacked  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  you  know  how  fiar  I 
contributed  to  discredit  his  authority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  am  a 
stronger  man  now  than  I  was  then, 
and  you  are  not  so  big  a  man  to  con- 
tend with  as  Peel  was.  I  think  I 
can  give  you  a  fall  if  you  wish  it. 
I  have  my  old  scimitar  here,  and  to 
show  that  it  is  keen  as  ever,  while 
my  arm  is  more  skilful  than  before, 
I  will  give  vou  a  few  delicate  thrusts. 
I  request  that  you  will  not  attribute 
the  forbearance  I  have  hitherto  ex- 
ercised to  any  other  motive  than  a 
dedre  for  peace.**  That  Mr  Glad- 
stone bled  profusely  under  the  at- 
tack of  his  antagonist,  was  shown 
clearly  in  his  manner  durine  the 
whole  of  the  speech.  IJsua]J<*  we 
have  stated  that  he  affects  indiffer- 
ence to  the  remarks  of  Mr  Disradi 
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On  this  occasion  he  was  every  minute 
interrupting  Mr  Disraeli,  trying  to 
set  him  right.  The  newspaper  re- 
ports give  no  idea  of  the  frequency 
of  these  interruptions,  in  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exche€[uer  attempt- 
ed to  parry  the  damaging  thrusts  of 
his  adroit  opponent  The  interruptions 
were  so  numerous,  that  probably  if 
Mr  Gladstone  had  been  the  speaker, 
and  Mr  Disraeli  the  victim,  the 
friends  of  the  former,  with  that  affec- 
tion for  the  discovery  of  sinister  mo- 
tives in  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
which  distinguishes  them,  would  say 
that  he  was  anxious  to  put  his  anta- 
gonist out  by  foul  means,  if  he  could 
not  do  it  by  fair.  We  attribute  no 
such  sinister  motive  to^  Mr  Glad- 
stone. We  believe  tlmt  he  was 
thoroughly  maddened  bv  the  pain  of 
the  infliction.  He  who  lost  his  tem- 
per when  the  Opposition  indulged 
m  ironical  cheers  and  interruptions, 
now  behaved  worse  than  they  did  in 
his  irritated  interruptions  of  the 
exponent  whom  he  nad  invited  to 
translate  intelligibly  the  indiniant 
negatives  which  had  assailea  his 
ears.  Through  more  than  half  his 
speech  Mr  Disraeli  coolly  bore  these 
interruptions,  and  answered  the 
writhing  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer with  ^eat  self-possession.  At 
length  he  said  what,  in  the  published 
reports,  which  do  not  give  the  inter- 
ruptions in  detail,  is  inexplicable:  *'It 
is  one  advantage  of  the  freedom  of 
debate  that  we  are  favoured  with 
a  running  commentary  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  £xche<^uer.  I  my- 
self never  object  to  beine  mterrupted, 
and  I  hope  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  will  in  future  bear  inter- 
ruptions with  as  much  patience  as  I 
do."  This  was  a  hit  which  drew 
forth  loud  cheers  from  the  House, 
which  raised  a  laufi;h  at  Mr  Glad- 
stone's expense,  ana  called  marked 
attention  to  the  irritation  with  which 
he  was  listening  to  the  speech  of  his 
opponent  He  no  more  that  night 
interrupted  Mr  Disraeli,  and  we 
may  hope  that  he  will  not  again  re- 
turn to  his  contemptuous  manner. 
On  the  debate  on  the  Treaty  Mr 
Gladstone  had  an  opportunity  of 
following  Mr  Disraeli,  and  the  gen- 
eral impression  which  he  left  on  his 
audience  was  that  he  would  rather 
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not  again  provoke  the  sword  of  his 
antagonist 

The  result  of  the  duello  was,  that 
Mr  Gladstone  had  the  immediate 
triumph,  but  Mr  Disraeli  the  more 
permanent  gain.  Through  a  variety 
of  favouring  circumstances,  which 
we  need  not  here  enumerate,  and 
which  are  enturely  independent  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  eloquence  or  the 
merits  of  the  Ministry,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  had  the 
pleasure  .of  carrying  his  schemes 
through  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  receiving  considerable  support 
from  the  Conservatives.  Mr  Disraeli 
could  not  hope  to  prevent  this ;  but 
he  has  had  tne  advantage  of  for  the 
first  time  teaching  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  a  salutary  lesson,  and 
of  breaking  the  charm  which  has 
hitherto  surrounded  him.  The  effect 
of  Mr  Disraeli*s  attack  was,  that  it 
was  instantly  followed  by  one  even 
more  severe  from  Mr  Horsman.  Sud- 
denly the  House  of  Commons  has 
discovered  that  Mr  Gladstone  is  vul- 
nerable, and  they  listened  with  in- 
tense delight  to  the  invectives  of  the 
member  for  Stroud.  The  printed 
report  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  Mr 
Horsman's  attack,  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  the  debate  on  the  paper- 
duties  ;  and  we  will  quote  a  couple 
of  parages  to  show  the  damagmg 
sort  of  criticism  which  the  example 
of  Mr  Disraeli  has  now  invited  inde- 
pendent members  to  express  : — 

"I  say,  don't  let  us  mince  matters. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  Let  usgive  hon- 
our to  whom  honour  is  due.  This  is  not 
the  budget  of  the  Qovemment,  it  is  the 
budget  of  my  honourable  friend  the 
member  for  Birmingham.  (Opposition 
cheers.)  During  the  autumn  my  hon- 
ourable friend  made  a  most  able  and 
frank  exposition  of  his  financial  policy, 
and  I  can  well  imagine  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer^receiving  the  report  of 
that  oration.  I  can  imagine  him  writing 
to  the  honourable  member  for  Birming- 
ham, and  in  these  terms  :  *  I  have  read 
with  great  interest  your  speech  at  Liver- 

r>oL  Tou  have  made  a  convert  of  me. 
beg  you  to  come  by  an  early  train  to 
Downing  Street  and  help  me  to  frame 
my  budget.'  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
And  can  we  not  imagine,  sir,  that  when 
the  twin  financiers  were  closeted  in 
council,  my  sagacious  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  may  have  said  to  th« 
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right  honourable  gentleman,  'Don't  go 
too  faat  —  you  are  too  impetuous  !  * 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  Converts  always 
are.  (Renewed  laughter.)  *  Be  advised 
by  me.  There  are  the  tea  and  sugar 
duties,  yielding  £11,000.000  —  don't 
touch  them ;  there  is  the  tobacco  duty, 
bringing  in  £5,000,000,  from  another 
•comfort  of  the  poor — don't  touch  that 
either.  Begin  with  the  paper-duty — it 
is  the  addition  of  only  another  penny  to 
the  income-tax;  ring  the  chuiges  on 
that  penny,  it  will  get  in  the  point  of 
the  wedge.  Trust  me,  all  the  rest  must 
inevitably  follow.  (Cheers.)  And  when 
in  i»t>oees  of  time  we  are  enabled  to 
table  our  whole  financial  scheme,  my  re- 
volutionary projects  of  finance,  embel- 
lished and  disguised  by  your  rhetoric, 
(cheers)  will  produce  to  the  world  what 
tee  fhould  in  Manchester  term  a  prime 
article— (he  lad  and  newest  sample  of 
Oafmi  mixture:  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
We  have  had  two  samples — first,  we  had 
the  treaty,  which  my  honourable  friend 
the  member  for  Birmingham  told  us  was 
the  object  of  his  wannest  affections,  and 
it  was  also  a  child  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  (A  laugh.)  But,  how- 
ever, as  aU  progenies  must  have  two  par' 
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do  so  because, — ^to  use  a  vulgar  expres- 
sion, for  which,  perhaps,   I  ou^t    to 
apologise,  as  I  remember  the  right  hon- 
ourable member  for  Bucks  onoe  sebok«d 
us  for  using  it  here,  because,  he  said,  it 
was  not  English, — /  am  an  enemv  to  all 
'thams:     (Laughter  and  cries  of  'Oh  ! 
oh  I ')      When  the  Gk)vemment  intxo- 
duced  their  Be/arm  Billj  I  looked  upon 
that  BUI  as  a  sham,  and,  if  I  may  say  so 
without  offence  to  my  right  honotirable 
friend,  who  himself  has  set  the  example 
of  diverging  into  these  personal  matten, 
m  the  estimation  of  most  people  pnMilg 
his  pretenu  on  thai  bench  WIS  the  greatest 
'sham'  qf  aU.    ('  Oh  !  oh  T  and  loud 
cheers.)    Having  voted  for  the  Beform 
Bill  of  the  previous  Government,  with 
an  eloquent  protest  against  its  having 
gone  too  far,  that  he  should  be  the  key- 
stone of  a  new  admimstration,  of  which 
the  great  measure  was  to  be  a  much 
hrger  reform,  was  enough  to  startle  any 
one.      (Loud  cheers.)      I  thought  the 
same  description  was  apjdicable  to  the 
treaty  and  to  the  budget,  and  I  have 
stated  my  opinions  in  regard  to  them, 
and  would  vindicate  them  in  the  &oe 
even  of  so  formidable  an  antagonist  as  my 
right  honourable  friend ;  nor  have  I  on 
any  one  occasion  exceeded  the  bounds 


entSf  we  may  assume  that  while  the  mem-  «ujr  wuo  uccosion  exceeaea  tne  bounds 

her  for  Birmingham  enjoys  the  pride  of  of  fair  Parliamentary  discussion.    (Hear, 

paternity,  it  was  on  the  Chancellor  of  (he  hear.)   I  think,  therefore,  the  expresBion 

Exchequer  that  there  devolved  the  pains  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with 

q/"  labcmr,    (Laughter.)    The  first-bom  which  he  gained  a  cheer  whwi  he  told 

was  *  Master  Treaty,'  and  in  fulness  of  me  my  sense  of  duty  '  had  betto- remain 

time  appears  *Miss  Budget,*  (laughter)  inscrutable'  was  entirely  uncalled  for 

with  every  prospect  of  a  numerous  pro-  (Hear,  hear.)    Let  me  give  my  right  han- 

geny.    We  have  already  had  tmiely  notice  owrable  friend  a  word  or  two  of  advice, 

of   a  third  approachmg  bui^      fOh,  (Laughter.)    He  is    '     ' 


oh  r)  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter,  signed 
with  the  right  honourable  gentleuum's 
name,  which  he  wrote  to  a  clergyman  in 
Wales  who  had  written  to  him,  complain- 
ing, as  clei^gymen  will  complain,  of  the 
burden  of  the  increased  income-tax,  and 
who  complained  also  of  the  grievous  bur- 
den of  the  rating  to  the  poor.  TTie  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  replies,  and  in 
reference  to  the  rating  to  the  poor  he  he- 
qins,  of  course,  by  hnockiny  him  dawn,  as 
he  knocks  everybody  down  who  attempts 
to  dispute  with  him  (laughter) ;  but  as  to 
the  income-tax  he  really  has  the  courage 
to  write  and  publish  this  reply." 

And  then  he  quoted  from  that  re- 
markable letter  in  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone attributed  the  increase  of  in- 
come-tax to  the  will  of  the  nation. 
Mr  Horsman  proceeded  : — 

"K  my  right  honourable  friend  in- 

"tdres  why  I  criticise  the  measures  of 

^  Qovemment,  I  will  tell  him  that  I 


y- — o ,    „^  „  the  last  man  in  the 

House  vho  should  diverge  fi^om  political 
questions  to  invite  warm  personalities,  be- 
cause within  the  four  comers  of  the  British 
empire  there  lives  not  a  politician  so  vul- 
nerahfe  as  my  right  honourable  friend, 
(Cheers.)  ^o  man  has  owed  so  mudi 
to  the  forbearance  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  ('Oh,  oh,'  and  loud  cheers.) 
-ATo  man  has  been  so  largely  indebted  to 
the  generous  indulgence  of  this  House, 
(Cheers.)  No  man  has  ever  insulted 
him  by  asking  whether  the  epithet  in- 
scrutable was  applicable  to  any  of  his 
political  eccentricities,  (^n  any  man 
describe  those  eccentricities  I  (Laugh- 
ter.) Shall  I  endeavour  to  describe 
them  ?  I  will  treat  my  right  honourable 
friend  with  more  generosity  than  he  has 
treated  me  ('  Oh,  oh  1 '),  and  I  will  set 
him  an  example  in  this  respect  which  it 
would  have  been  better  hod  he  set  me." 

These  are  sharp  truths  told  in 
vigorous  sentences,  and  we  may  thank 
Mx  Disraeli  for  them,  seeing  that  he 
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it  was  who  broke  the  ice.  But  they 
are  better  coming  from  Mr  Horsman 
than  from  Mr  Duraeli,  who  as  usual 
would  have  been  accused  of  the  most 
paltry  motives,  if  he  had  ventured  to 
use  Budi  language.  Who  could  be- 
lieve that  the  immaculate  statesman, 
the  political  purist,  the  incomparable 
hero  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
should  in  the  session  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  achieved  his  great- 
est triumph,  be  told  for  the  first  time 
bv  one  wno  calls  him  a  right  honour- 
able friend,  that  no  man  owes  so 
much  to  the  forbearance  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  there  lives  not  a  poli- 
tician so  vulnerable  as  he?  With 
Mr  Disraeli,  who  has  been  so  roundly 
abused  by  the  Peelites,  and  treated 
bj  them  almost  as  if  he  were  a  poli- 
tical Pariah,  full  in  his  eye,  Mr  fiois- 
man  told  his  friend,  the  self-compla- 
cent Chancellor  oi  the  Exchequer, 
that  there  lives  not  a  politician  so 
vulnerable  as  he ;  and  ne  told  the 
truth.  Mr  Gladstone  felt  the  attack 
keenly ;  and  the  Saturday  Review^ 
a  journal  which  has  always  pro- 
fessed the  most  devoted  admiration 
for  him.  described  his  appearance 
in  the  tollowin^  terms:  "As  each 
keen  and  polished  sarcasm  told 
upon  the  House,  there  gathered 
over  his  countenance  that  expression 
of  condensed,  unutterable  passion, 
which  those  who  have  watched  him 
know  so  well.  His  Hp  curled  savagely, 
his  eyes  flashed,  his  attitude  be<^me 
more  rigid,  his  fingers  twitched,  the 
paleness  of  his  face  grew  ghastlier 
and  ghastlier,  leaving  not  a  vestige 
of  colour  on  his  cheek  except  the 
dark  spot  on  the  centre— the  snadow 
thrown  bv  the  high  cheekbone  as 
the  light  fell  on  it  firom  above.**  We 
can  answer  for  the  truth  of  this  de- 
scription, although  we  were  not  on 
this  occasion  in  a  position  to  observe 
the  changes  of  Mr  Gladstone's  coun- 
tenance. It  is  a  eood  description  of 
what  he  looked  like  when,  alter  Mr 
Disraeli's  rebuke,  he  was  compelled 
to  listen  in  silence  to  the  taunts  of 
the  Opposition  leader.  Henceforth 
Mr  Gladstone  will  know  his  place 
better,  and  we  believe  the  Tory  party 
will  gain  more  by  having  him  as  an 
open  enemy  than  as  a « lukewarm 
friend.  We  should  have  been  glad 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  vote ;  we  should 
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have  been  still  more  pleased  if  his 
doquence  could  be  enlisted  in  favour 
of  Tory  principles ;  but  it  is  well 
that  the  spoilt  diild  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  now  understand 
the  limit  of  his  power,  should  feel 
for  the  first  time  the  pleasure  of 
being  whipt,  and  should  learn  that  if 
the  Tories  love  him,  and  have  been 
willing  to  welcome  mm,  yet  also  they 
do  not  fear  him,  and  are  not  de- 
pendent on  him. 

The  Horsman  duel  with  Mr  Glad- 
stone was,  after  Mr  Disraeli's  en- 
counter with  the  same  champion, 
the  most  exciting  affair  of  the  pre- 
sent session.  After  it  ranks  in  im- 
portance the  triai^lar  duel  in  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  IolI  Bright,  and  Lord 
John  Manners  were  engaged;  but 
the  chief  interest  of  this  and  all  the 
other  combats  which  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  has  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  reference  to  the  claims 
of  Lord  John  Russell  to  be  "the 
complete  letter-writer."  Almost  as 
fast  as  his  despatches  are  written 
they  are  given  to  the  world.  If  the 
events  upon  which  these  despatches 
bear  are  of  the  gravest  character,  it 
must  be  admitt^  that  Lord  John  is 
the  comic  gentleman  of  a  serious 
drama.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let 
him  read  the  letters  idiich  were  ob- 
viously intended  rather  to  tickle  the 
House  of  Commons  tiian  to  guide 
our  diplomatic  agents.  The  style  is 
a  per^t  caricature  of  the  English 
language— a  curious  jumble  of  mlse 
metaphors  with  impossible  ^ammar. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that,  m  return 
for  these  despatches,  the  noble  Secre- 
tary should  be  snubbed  continuallv 
by  the  French  Minister;  and  we  real- 
ly must  be  excused  if  we  feel  inclined 
rather  to  laugh  than, to  sjnnpathise. 
We  are  not  going  to  trouble  our  read- 
ers with  quotations,  and  will  only 
refer  to  the  two  magnificent  de- 
spatches in  which  Lord  John  first  ex- 
pounded to  our  Ambassador  at  Paris 
for  the  benefit  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment his  views  on  the  Annexation. 
They  were  the  thundering  despatches 
in  which  he  spoke  of  raising  the  ele- 
ments, of  bloody  wars,  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhine,  and  natural  frontiers, 
and  in  which,  almost  directly  address- 
ing the  Emperor,  he  said,  "  Let  the 
Emperor  recall  the  noble  words  in 
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wMch  he  gaveforth  at  Milan,''&c.,  Ac. 
The  despatches  are  so  remarkable 
for  the  absurdity  of  the  English,  for 
the  magniloquence  of  the  sentiment, 
and  for  the  directness  of  the  appeal 
to  the  French  Emperor,  that  we  give 
the  dates  of  them---January  28th  and 
February  13th,  1860.  Now  observe. 
Haying  taken  so  much  trouble  in 
the  preparation  of  these  tremendous 
documents,  Lord  John  told  Lord 
Oowley  to  read  them  to  M.  Thouve- 
nal,  and  to  give  him  copies,  if  copies 
were  demanded.  Lord  Cowley  wrote 
in  answer  that  he  had  read  the 
despatches  to  the  French  Minister, 
but  that  the  latter  expressed  no  de- 
sire to  have  copies  left  with  him, 
and  indicated  no  intention  of  reply- 
ing. Can  anything  be  finer  ?  Lord 
John  Russell  writes  a  despatch  for 
the  especial  private  readinfi^  of  the 
Emperor,  ana  the  Emperors  Minis- 
ter remembers  to  forget  the  usual 
courtesy  of  asking  for  the  copy  of  so 
important  a  communication.  We 
are  not  aware  that  this  little  in- 
cident has  been  handled  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  sort 
of  skirmishing  that  is  going  on 
there  day  by  day  with  reference  to 
Savoy  is  continually  bringing  out 
similar  facts,  which  make  it  evident 
that  our  Foreign  Minister  is  but  a 
poor  diplomatist,  and  for  which  he  is 
roasted  unmercifidly.  The  conduct 
of  France  is  no  laughing  matter,  but 
can  one  do  anything  but  laugh  at  the 
blunders  and  mortification  of  our 
unhappy  Secretary  of  State  ? 

Poetical  justice  requires  that,  hay- 
ing spoken  at  length  of  the  most 
exciting  combats  in  the  parliament- 
ary fray  of  the  present  session,  we 
should  spare  a  few  words  at  the  end 
of  our  article  for  the  dullest  and 
most  lauffuid  fight  that  ever  was 
fought.    And  here,  again.  Lord  John 


is  the  hero  of  failure.    He.  indi 


made  as  great  a  flourish  as  he  coo 
— for  was  he  not  to  introduce  a  new 
Reform  Bill )    Because  of  its  histori- 
cal associations,  he  selected  the  fiirst 
of  March  as  the  day  on  which  to 
introduce  his  little   Bill  into  Pftr- 
liament.      At  the  '^appointed  hour 
he  laid  his  bantling  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  and  made  a  speech 
over  it  that  was  nearly  as  meagro 
and   poverty-stricken  as   the  poor 
little  Bill  itself,  which  is  so  framed 
as  to  draw  upon  it  the  sneers  of 
every  man  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, except  the  complacent  father. 
The  Bill  having  been  tnus  laid  before 
the  House,  the  time  came  for  a  debate 
upon  it.  and  what  has  been  the  result! 
After  Mr  Disraeli's  calm  but  merci- 
less criticism  of  it,  there  was  little 
more  to  be  said,  and  all  interest  in 
the  precious  Bill  is  so  dead,  that  the 
debate  has  more  than  once  run  the 
risk  of  a  count-out,  and  has  been 
dragging  along,  nobody  knowing  how 
long  it  will  last,  or  what  is  the  next 
turn  which  it  will  take.    Even  the 
Mends  of  Reform  take  no  pleasure  in 
the  Bill,  many  of  them  liking  it  less 
than  ever,  now  that  by  the  Budget  of 
the  present  year  the  finances  of  the 
country  have  been  so  unsettled  that 
we  know  not  whither  we  are  tend- 
ing.  There  is  really  no  debate.   The 
speakers,  who  follow  each  other,  do 
not  reply,  but  merely  talk  on.    It  is 
like  a  charge  of  cavalry  in  a  review : 
they  charge  at  nothing.    The  whole 
spectacle  has  the  appearance  rather 
of  a  sham  fight  than  of  a  serious  duel, 
and  we  believe  that  the  country  will  be 
perfectly  content  if,  by  the  expedient 
of  a  count-out,  by  a  vote  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  b^  what  Mr  Disraeli  sug- 
gested, the  withdrawal  of  it  by  the 
Qovemment,  the  question  of  Reform 
be  shelved  for  at  least  another  year. 


PriitUd  by  William  Blackwood  «fc  Swu,  Edinburgh. 
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WAB  AKD  PBOOBB3S  IK  CHINA. 


We  pointed  oat  in  our  last  Num- 
ber* tne  limited  portion  of  the  vast 
Empire  of  China  to  which  our  trade  is 
at  present  restricted,  and  endeavoured 
to  show  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
native  dealer,  as  well  as  the  foreign 
merchant,  dwelling  on  the  seaboard 
of  the  four  accessible  provinces  of 
China,  were  averse  or  indifferent  to 
a  farther  prosecution  of  military  ope- 
rations for  the  enforcement  or  a 
Treaty  which  laid  open  to  the  Euro- 
pean eveiy  part  of  the  Floweiy  Land. 

Now,  we  hold  that  an  energetic 
and  prudent  series  of  militaiy  and 
navaf  operations  is  necessary  for  Im- 
perial interests,  and  may  be  most 
profitably  carried  out  in  Northern 
China— that  is,  north  of,  and  be- 
yond, all  our  present  mercantile  es- 
tablishments— ^with  this  twofold  ob- 
ject:— 

First,  To  open  up  rich  regions, 
populated  by  Asiatics  in  a  hiffh  state 
of  Eastern  civilisation,  all  of  whom 
will  become  our  customers ;  and  that 
the  impression  made  on  their  minds 
by  Englishmen  appearing  among 
them  in  a  military  character,  wifl 
tend  to  the  future  security  and  profit 
of  our  missionary  and  merchant. 

Secondly,  That  we  have  to  impress 
upon  an  Eastern  Court  the  grand 


fiact,  that  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  slaying  and 
wounding  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  British  subjects,  is  not  an  act 
to  be  passed  over  with  a  tame 
apology,  without  indemnity,  or  with- 
out guarantee  against  its  reoccur- 
rence, when  permips  some  unfortu- 
nate collection  of  traders  shall  fall 
under  the  wrath  of  Emperor  or 
mandarins. 

These  two  objects  are  so  inter- 
woven one  with  the  other,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  them  sepa- 
rately. You  cannot  open  China  but 
as  an  armed  man— victorious.  You 
cannot  teach  the  rulers  of  China  to 
r^roect  their  political  engagements 
with  a  foreigner,  except  through  fear. 
It  is  because  we  wish  to  open  China, 
to  see  our  import  trade  to  China  as 
flourishing  as  the  export  trade  from 
China,  that  we  urge  an  armed  ex- 
ploration of  her  seaboard  and  inte- 
rior ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  those  who  are  now  declaiming 
against  such  measures  on  the  plea  of 
humanity,  consult  rather  their  led^^- 
ers  than  their  consciences  in  desir- 
ing to  prevent  the  introduction,  now 
that  an  opportunily  occurs,  of  a 
better  civiusation  and  a  purer  creed 
amongst  the  many  millions  who  long 
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for  our  coming,  but  who  are  forbidden 
to  hold  intercourse  with  us  by  the 
edicts  of  the  Brother  of  the  Moon« 
€k>d  forbid  that  England  should 
appear  armed  at  the  Peiho  merely  to 
wreak  Tengeance  upon  stolid  man- 
darins or  their  barbarous  followers. 
We  can  fancv  nothing  more  horrible 
OF  unnatural  than  such  a  spirit  of 
revenge ;  it  is  not  that  we  advocate; 
but  we  know  that  whilst,  on  the  one 
hand,  experience  has  taught  us  that 
it  is  false  humanity  to  allow  an 
Asiatic  despot  to  suppose  he  may 
insult  or  slav  a  Christian  with  im- 
punity—on the  other  hand,  **  Pro- 
vidence, that  doth  shape  our  ends^" 
has  never  caused  us  to  vindicate 
the  claims  of  Western  civilisation 
without  our  leaving  behind  us  abund- 
ant and  living  proo&  of  our  de- 
sire to  improve  the  races  we  have 
come  in  contact  with.  We  therefore 
believe,  and  it  will  be  nothing  new 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  that 
the  march  of  our  legions  in  Shan- 
tung and  Pechelee,  and  the  explora- 
tions of  our  sailors  in  the  Yang-tze 
river  and  Yellow  Sea^  will  be  but 
the  prelude  to  a  condition  of  things 
over  which  the  merchant  and  philan- 
thropist shall  r^oice,  and  future 
Ohancellors  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  our  having 
at  any  rate  legislated  somewhat  for 
posterity. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  "  we  cor- 
dially assent  to  the  desirability  of 
opening  up  China  to  Western  civili- 
sation ;  but  we  believe  the  civilian 
is  better  adapted  to  accomplish  that 
end  than  the  soldier  or  sailor."  To 
this  assertion  we  rei^y,  that  experi- 
ence has  shown  the  fallacy  of  such  a 
theory.  For  two  hundred  years  we 
traded  at  Canton,  and  we  knew  as 
much  about  China  in  1830  as  we  did 
in  1630 ;  indeed,  our  merchants  were 
worse  treated  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  than  at  the  commence- 
ment. It  was  not  until  England  ap- 
peared as  a  belligerent  that  Euro- 
pean civilisation  progressed  in  the 
face  of  Chinese  exclusiveness.  It 
was  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  execu- 
tive that  Western  nations  were  in- 
debted for  their  extension  of  trade 
to  the  five  ports,  Jojd  for  our  in- 
creased knowledge  of  that  Empire ; 
it  was  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  ex- 
ecutive—not to  the  diplomatist,  and 
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not  to  the  persuasions  or  enterprise 
of  merchants  or  missionarieB  then 
resident  in  Canton — ^that  Great  Bri- 
tain is  indebted  for  her  present  re- 
venue derivable  from  China. 

There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
in  our  position  at  this  moment  and 
that  at  which  the  extension  of  trade 
in  China  took  place  in  1840.  We 
will  give  a  brief  svnopsis  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  they  cheer  us  with 
the  hope  that  now,  as  then,  our 
sailors  and  soldiers  will  be  the  pon- 
eers  of  extended  commercial  rela- 
tions and  extended  knowledge  of  the 
Floweiy  Land.  In  the  year  of  grace 
1839,  we  were  forced  into  a  war  witii 
China,  not  because  they  had  slain  or 
defeated  her  Migestv's  forces,  but 
because  they  compelled  our  agent 
to  surrender  to  them  a  quantity  of 
British  property  which  they  consider- 
ed contraband.  There  was  then  only 
one  port  of  trade  for  us  in  all  China : 
out  of  Canton,  came  in  150  ships  the 
44  million  pounds  of  tea  then  con- 
sumed by  us.  It  was  an  awful  thing 
to  contemplate  the  cutting  off  of  sucE 
a  supply ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Excneguer  trembled  for  his  budget 
Commissioner  Lin  of  Canton  was 
quite  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
commercial  instincts  of  his  country- 
men and  ours,  as  quidnuncs  at  home 
were.  He  issued  an  edict,  and  stop- 
ped—as he  fancied,  poor  man !— any 
more  tea  or  rhubarb  going  to  Britain, 
and  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria  to  tell 
her  so.  The  Emperor,  through  his 
delegate,  used  eveiy  effort  to  stop  all 
our  trade  with  China.  Does  any  one 
remember  tea  being  scarce,  dearer 
than  usual,  or  worse  than  usual  in 
1840-41-42  ?  We  fancy  not ;  for 
M'CuUoch  tells  us  that  by  1844  the 
tea  trade  of  that  port  had  doubled 
itself;  in  short,  tne  Chinese  mer- 
chants would  trade  in  spite  of  all  hos- 
tilities, in  spite  of  all  edicts ;  and  so 
they  ever  nave,  and  ever  will  da 
The  only  apparent  difference  in  the 
trade  was,  that  instead  of  our  vessels 
loading  at  Whampoa,  they  loaded 
about  Lintin,  or  in  Hong-Kong  and 
Macao.  Yet  remember  —  Lin  and 
his  Emperor  had  placed  us  hon-lt 
lot,  rebels,  outcasts,  to  be  extermin- 
ate and  we  had  replied  bjr  a  coun- 
ter-declaration of  war:  is  it  likely 
that  what  an  Emperor  of  China 
could  not  effect  in  1840  at  one  port, 
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conld  be  carried  out  in  1860  at  five 
places  of  trade )  In  1840  our  forces, 
far  too  small  for  the  task  in  hand, 
seized  the  Chusan  group  of  islands, 
and  escorted  our  envoy  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho.  There  was  one  vessel 
in  all  that  force  that  could  cross  the 
bar^  and  so  far  as  bein^  really  in  a 
pontion  to  act  against  tne  capital  of 
ChiniL  our  admiral  and  fleet  mij^ht 
as  well  have  hoped  to  operate  against 
Ispahan  or  Moscow.  "  Oh,  you  only 
want  kind  treatment  and  an  apology 
for  past  insults,"  said  the  mandarins 
of  Taku.  "  Aujgh !  augh !  go  back 
to  Canton  again,  give  up  Chusan 
when  the  apolofi^  arrives,  and  all 
will  be  weU.**  The  unlucky  envoy, 
unable  to  act,  hampered  by  instruc- 
tions from  home,  fears  of  the  wrath 
of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  beset  by  the  doubts  of  a  mer- 
cantile entourage,  came  back  to 
Canton  to  find  the  apology  an 
emptv  one,  and  that  he  had  been 
simply  cooled  out  of  his  hold  on 
Chusan.  The  year  1841  found  us  as 
£Eur  off  any  solution  of  the  question 
as  1839  had  left  us.  Trade  at  Can- 
ton, Hong-Kong,  and  Macao  was. 
however,  steadflv  increasing,  and 
there  were  not  a  few  who  deprecated 
farther  prosecution  of  hostibties,  not 
only  on  the  score  of  humanity,  but 
on  the  advisability  of  letting  things 
be.  Had  they— those  humanitarians 
who  denounced  the  opium  war— been 
listened  to,  we  should  still  have  been 
trading  with  Canton  Hong  merchants, 
and  known  as  much  of  China  to-day 
as  we  did  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts. 
A  more  enlightened  policy  prevailed : 
and  in  the  summer  of  1841  the  naval 
and  military  authorities  organised  a 
force,  and  proceeded  to  act  against 
the  Chinese  military  forces  on  the 
coasts  of  Fokien  and  Chekiang  pro- 
vinces. We  knew  as  much  of  tnese 
coasts  then  as  we  now  do  of  those  of 
Shantung  and  Pechelee — little  or  no- 
thing. The  forces  explored  and  sur- 
veyed as  they  advanced.  Wherever 
the  authorities  resisted  us,  they  were 
firmly,  but  not  inhumanly,  expelled. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities 
which  fell  into  our  han£  saw  that, 
though  irresistible  in  combat,  we  were 
just  and  merciful ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  quite  apart  from  all 
the  deeds  of  arms,  the  able  operations 
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carried  out  in  that  autumn,  winter, 
and  following  spring  were  fraught 
with  the  utmost  importance  and  oe- 
nefit  to  China  and  Western  civili- 
sation generally.  Without  those 
operations,  the  Treaty  of  Nankin, 
even  if  it  ever  had  been  signed,  would 
not  have  been  worth  the  paper  upon 
which  it  was  written.  Those  mili- 
taiy  operations,  those  explorations  of 
Fokien,  Chekiang,  and  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  up  to  the  walls  of  Nan- 
kin, extended  over  a  twelvemonth. 
The  whole  military  resources  of  the 
Empire  were  brought  against  us. 
The  Abb^  Hue  tells  of  the  wild  tribes 
of  Mongolia  that  were  marched 
against  us,  and  how  the  Tartar  horse- 
men, over  their  cups  in  those  wild 
phdns^magnifytheir  campaign  against 
the  fur-haired  men  of  the  sea ;  and 
we  know  that  even  the  untamed 
Meaoutsze  of  the  Himalayan  ranges 
were  brought  down  to  exterminate 
those  who  would  intrude  upon  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  Flowery  Lano.  The  Em- 
peror and  Court  did  all  that  was  in 
their  power  to  bring  upon  us  the  whole 
weight  of  the  masses,  and  they  ut- 
terlv  failed.  The  Chinaman  would 
trade :  he  did  so,  in  the  captured 
cities,  before  the  mandarin  who  died 
in  resisting  us  at  its  gates  was  buried. 
The  Chinese  merchant  of  Ningpo 
hired  us  vehicles,  sold  ua  stores, 
wherewith  to  master  the  mandarin ; 
and  in  the  self-same  day  obtained  a 
ball-and-peacock-feather  decoration 
for  a  voluntary  contribution  to  his 
own  government  towards  extermin- 
ating us.  He  was  only  a  Chinaman 
— a  creature  who  looked  to  profit, 
and  left  conscience  for  priests  and 
women  to  babble  ofl  And  what  did 
they  do  at  Canton  during  all  that 
twelvemonth  l^simply  traded.  The 
mandarins  might  look  sul^  ;  patri- 
otic retired  officials,  and  Hong  mer- 
chants who  had  made  their  fortunes 
by  the  past  condition  of  foreign  com- 
merce, might  have  been  alarmed  lest 
the  vested  interests  of  Canton  in 
foreign  trade  should  be  impaired  by 
the  new  order  of  things  which  then 
only  loomed  in  the  distance;  and  the 
provincial  government,  urged  by  the 
Court  to  do  something  a^nunst  the 
barbarian,  might  have  threatened, 
but  all  wisely  satisfied  themselves 
with  pouring  stones  into  the  channels 
2x 
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of  the  Pearl  River,  in  order  that  their 


odorouB  city  of  Oanton  might  never 
again  be  harassed  by  the  presence  of 
British  men-of-war.  But  trade  still 
went  on,  openly  or  covertljr>  for  the 
native  authorities  soon  discovered 
that  to  forbid  commercial  transac- 
tions with  the  foreigner  was  simply 
to  sacrifice  their  revenue  derivable 
from  it.  without  depriving  us  of  our 
tea  ana  silks. 

The  Cantonese  were  not  sony  to 
see  transferred  to  other  quarters  the 
punishment  which  their  insolence  and 
bigotry  had  brought  down  upon  the 
Qovemment;  and  having  themselves 
reported  the  En^j^ish  to  be  "  uncon- 
trollable and  fierce."  they  did  not 
r^rnt  to  find  that  tne  inhabitants  of 
Folden  and  Ohekiang  province  were 
likely  to  come  to  the  samecondu- 
Bion.  There  was  something  trulv 
Ohinese  in  tiie  sly  chuckle  with  which 
vour  Oanton  friend  described  the  as- 
tonishment and  terror  of  the  man- 
darins in  Amoy  and  Chin-hae  at  the 
advent  of  Sir  Hugh  Qough  and  the 
18th  Royal  Irish ;  and  no  one  would 
have  had  to  go  farther  than  Hog 
Lane,  or  "  Old  Curiosity  Street,**  in 
Canton,  to  become  a  firm  believer  in 
Uie  trutn  of  RochefoucaulfsasaertioAi, 
that  ^  dans  Tadversit^  de  nos  meil- 
leura  amis,  nous  trouvons  toiyoaiB 
quelque  chose  qui  ne  nous  d6platt 
pas.** 

We  have  dwelt  rather  longer  than 
we  intended  upon  this  retroraNoct,  but 
our  ol^ect  is  to  meet  the  oluectionB 
made  to  a  declaration  of  war  or  war- 
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tsin,  in  1858;  whilst  the  alarmed 
Court  were  signing  treaties,  and  de- 
capitating those  officers  who  failed 
to  repel  us  in  our  approach  to  Pe^n. 
—all  went  pleasant  as  a  marriage-bell 
in  Shanghai^  and  would  have  done  so 
in  Canton  likewise,  but  that  we  had 
touched  the  amour  propre  of  the  na- 
tives of  that  jirovince  by  forcing  a 
garrison  of  Bntish  troops  upon  them, 
and  they  retaliated  bv  pettv  demon- 
strations of  a  purely  local  cnaracter. 
Where  there  is  no  chivalry,  no  gen- 
erosity, in  the  heart  of  a  people, 
there  cannot  be,  we  maintain,  thai 
patriotism  which  will  lead  them  to 
olindly  support  a  weak  Government 
against  a  strong  assailant  Hie  €k)v- 
emment  of  Pekin,  it  is  true,  can 
raise  contributions  of  men  or  money 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire ; 
we  have  experienced  this,  ana  we 
know  its  extent  already ;  but  a  levy 
en  mas9e—&  general  wish  to  thrust  ub 
forth  at  an^  sacrifice,  personal  at 
pecuniary— is  not  in  tne  disposition 
of  the  people,  or  in  the  power  of  its 
effete  Government, 

Monsieur  Hue,  who  has  lived 
more  amongst  Chinamen,  and  knows 
them  better  than  perhaps  any  of 
our  countrymen,  confirms  so  mudi 
our  opinions  of  the  want  of  a  gen- 
erous or  chivalrous  feeling  in  the 
Chinese,  that  we  must  give  his 
words  >—'*  At  ManiUa,**  says  Hue, 
"  the  number  of  Chinese  Christians 
is  considerable;  but  that  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  ^ect  of  a  law  i 


prove 


I'itSi^'^cWulmilitiy. 


carrying,  on 


^ODS  in  one  proving,  t 
****  <]frelling  in  another  i 
Sr\«.ilivof  runninflr   tl 


that  whilst  you  are 
ope- 


^  ^  Spaniards,  which  forbids  a 

lUte^  operations  in  China,  lest  trade  tibinese  to  marry  a  native  woman 
at  the  open  porta  should  be  stopped,  until  he  has  become  a  Christian. 
or  lest  the  population— the  masses—  When  the  Chinese  wish  to  many, 
should  rise  Mainst  us.  We  may  even  therefore,  they  receive  baptism  just 
Doint  to  the  experience  of  1857;58  to  as  they  would  go  through  any  other 
SniT^thatinCSbinasucha  thmgia    ceremony  that  was  requ&ed.   But  i^ 

even  after  the  kpse  of  many  years, 
toe  fancy  takes  them  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  (hey  leave  the  wife 
and  religion  behind,  and  go  back  as 
they  came.  It  is  this  raSical,  pro- 
found indifference  to  all  religion— an 
^^difference  that  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able by  any  who  have  not  witness^ 
it — which  IS,  in  our  opinion,  the  real 
grand  obstacle  that  has  so  long  op- 
posed the  progress  of  Christianity  m 
China.  The  Chinese  is  so  completely 
absorbed  in  temporal  interests,  in  the 
things  which  fall  under  his  senses. 
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that  his  whole  life  is  only  materialism 
pat  in  action.  Lucre  is  the  sole  ob- 
ject on  which  his  eyes  are  constantly 
fixed.  A  burning  thirst  to  realise 
some  profit,  great  or  small,  absorbs 
all  his  faculties— the  whole  energy  of 
his  beinff.  He  never  pursues  any- 
thinff  witn  ardour  but  nches  and  ma- 
terial enjoyments.''  With  such  a  peo- 
ple— and  we  believe  the  picture  drawn 
W  Hue  to  be  a  perfect  photograph  of 
the  race— we  need  not  rear  that  they 
will  throw  themselves  as  one  man  ben 
tween  us  and  their  Emperor,  or  that 
thej  will  allow  a  lucrative  trade  to 
be  mterfered  with,  because  he  choos- 
es to  encourage  a  Manchou  general 
in  an  act  of  treacheiy  towards  us. 

With  respect  to  the  lasting  im- 
pression left  upon  the  minds  of  the 
mhabitants  of  tnose  portions  of  China 
where  we  first  appear  as  belligerents, 
not  as  traders  simplv,  and  of  the  sa- 
lutary influence  such  an  impression 
ever  after  exercises  in  jout  favour,  we 
need  do  little  more  than  point  to  our 
relations  since  1842  with  the  native 
officials  and  residents  of  Amoy,  Ning- 
po,  Foo-chow,  and  Shanghai  Everv 
merchant  and  consul  in  China  will, 
we  feel  sure,  bear  us  out  in  saying 
that  the  effect  there  has  been  most 
salutary  through  a  long  course  [of 
seventeen  years,  and  in  marked  con- 
trast to  that  experienced  at  Canton ; 
and  at  Canton  we  hold  that  much 
of  the  contempt  for  us  arises  from 
our  having  hesitated,  in  1840,  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  superiority  of  our 
militanr  power,  in  accepting  a  ran- 
som of  SIX  million  dollars,  instead 
of  marching  through  that  city — 
an  error  subsequently  redeemed 
at  the  sacrifice  of  more  Eng- 
lish treasure  and  more  Englisn 
lives  than  we  should  like  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lambeth  to  be  fully  aware 
gL  Lastly,  we  have  but  to  peruee 
the  writings,  blue-books,  and  pam- 
phlets upon  China  between  1842 
and  1857,  to  be  convinced  how  little 
process  the  European  communities 
at  the  five  ports  were  making,  during 
that  perioa,  in  opening  up  to  the 
knowledge  of  Europe  that  vast  hive  of 


human  bein^  at  whose  threshold 
they  were  smiply  tolerated.  When 
the  Trea^  of  Nankin  was  sign^  in 
1842,  and  our  fleet  withdrawn,  san- 
guine people — who  did  not  under- 
stand the  stolidity  of  the  Chinaman, 
and  who  did  not  appreciate  the  ex- 
tent of  his  country,  and  the  barriers, 
moral  and  phjrsical,  which  preventea 
a  peaceful  opening  up  of  China- 
dreamed  that  from  those  five  ports 
would  go  forth  a  spirit  of  religious  and 
commercial  enterprise  which  would, 
before  long,  had  their  views  been 
realised,  have  made  it  an  Eden  teem- 
ing with  pious  free-traders.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  has  taken  place ;  the  old 
Jesuit  map  of  China,  compiled  two 
centuries  ago,  is  still  our  only  guide, 
not  only  for  all  the  interior,  but  even 
for  those  provinces  on  the  seaboard 
of  which  our  civilians  have  been  so 
long  located.*  Our  naval  surveyors, 
Captains  Eellett  and  Collinson,  it  is 
true,  surveyed  the  coast  between 
Shanghai  and  Canton,  but  when 
hostiSties  commenced  in  1857,  be- 
yond the  poinU  attained  by  our 
Boldiers  ana  $ailor$,  our  belligerents, 
in  1842,  there  was  no  local  informa- 
tion whatever,  and  it  was  omj  dur- 
ing the  prosecution  of  recent  hostili- 
ties that  the  explorations  of  the  Peiho 
River  to  Hentsin,  of  the  Yang-tse 
to  Hankow,  and  of  the  West  mver 
in  Qtuing-tung  province,  were  either 
practicable,  or  have  been  accom- 
plished. It  is  a  homely  simile,  but 
not  less  true  on  that  account,  that 
China  is  an  oyster,  which  must  and 
will  only  open  to  our  good  swords 
and  strong  wills. 

In  passmg  to  the  consideration  of 
the  best  means  by  which  this  may  be 
effected,  "we  deprecate  any  idea,  in 
the  first  place,  of  it  being  supposed 
that,  because  there  are  fourteen  out 
of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China 
with  which  we  nave  no  relations^ 
we  deem  it  possible  they  should  all 
be  at  once  exploit^;  or,  secondlv, 
that  we  desire  to  dictate  precisely 
to  our  military  or  naval  authorities 
what  their  course  of  action  should 
be. 


*  We  believe  that  this  curioQB  and  antiquated  piece  of  topography  has  jxist  been 
reproduced  for  the  use  of  our  naval  and  nulitary  authorities  in  China  by  the  topo- 
graphical department  of  the  War  Office.  Of  course,  in  the  absence  of  any  better^ 
our  officials  could  not  do  otherwise. 
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With  respect  to  the  first  point,  we 
merely  wish  to  show  the  resources  of 
the  untouched  portions  of  that  vast 
Empire  ;  to  pomt  out  those  places  or 
provinces  immediately  accessible  to 
us ;  and  whence,  in  good  time,  far- 
ther progress  may  eventually  be 
made.  We  are  no  believers  in  final- 
ity ;  we  leave  that  faith  to  the  ^- 
tlemen  of  the  Foreign  OflBce.  We 
hold  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  to  be  a 
very  good  one,  but  Qod  forbid  that 
we  should  say  that  a  better  one  for 
British  interests  may  not  be  required 
within  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  What  a  blessing  fifteen  years 
of  perfect  peace  with  China  will  be. 
reader  r^prithee  do  not  smile  ana 
under-estimate  its  value :  if  thou  dost, 
read  and  ponder  over  tne  history  of 
our  last  fourteen  years*  intercourse 
with  that  countrjr,  and  you  will  then 
assuredly  say  with  us,  if  that  is 
Peace,  m  the  name  of  all  that  is 
merciful,  let  us  have  war  for  twelve- 
months, provided  it  inaugurate  a 
healthier  condition  of  our  commercial 
and  political  relations ! 

Let  us  therefore  turn  to  our  map 
of  Ohina,  and  see  how,  and  where, 
access  is  to  be  attained.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  finger  be  run  up  the  sea- 
coast,  which  is  about  two  thousand 
miles  in  extent  from  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
quin  to  the  head  of  that  of  Leo-tong, 
it  will  be  found  that  we  have  as 
yet  only  had  access  or  trade  with 
exactly  one-half  of  that  extent  of 
coast — viz.  the  provinces  of  Quang- 
tuDg,  Fokien,  and  Chekian^,  and  a 
portion  of  Kiaug-soo,  leaving  two- 
thirds  of  Eiang-soo,  all  Shan-tung, 
Pechelee,andShing-king,totally  with- 
out a  seaport  open  to  our  traders  or 
our  ships ;  and  it  is  therefore  appar- 
ent that,  in  sending  our  sailors  to 
explore  those  provinces,  we  shall  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  portion 
of  the  sea-coast  to  which  our  mer- 
chant ships  now  go  and  come.  The 
next  consideration  is,  are  those  pro- 
vinces likely  to  yield  a  profitable 
trade,  and  m  what  way  will  they 
afiect  our  future  relations  with  the 
Empire  of  Ohina?  Happily,  although 
we  possess  no  perfect  chart  of  the 
regions  in  question,  it  so  happens 
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that  the  information  brought  by  our 
two  embassies  to  the  capital,  and 
the  veiy  imperfect  explorations  of 
1868,  compared  with  Chinese  statis- 
tical and  geographical  information 
collected  by  our  Sinologues,  leave 
but  little  doubt  upon  mis  point. 
We  find,  that  whereas  the  combined 
population  of  the  three  sea-coast 
provinces  we  are  trading  with,  re- 
presents the  total  figure  of  sixty 
millions,  that  of  the  untouched  pro- 
vinces of  the  northern  sea-coast 
equals  fifty-nine  millions,*  without 
taking  into  consideration  any  por- 
tion of  the  thirt^ight  million  souls 
who  dwell  in  Kiang-soo,  the  rich 
deltfL  so  to  speak,  of  the  Yang-tse 
and  Huang-Ho.  Furthermore;  if  we 
consider  our  open  ports  in  Southern 
China  the  ^teways  by  which  the 
streams  of  civilisation  and  commerce 
are  to  permeate  through  the  pro- 
vinces immediately  contiguous  and 
bordering  upon  them:  it  will  be 
found  that,  whereas  that  region, 
south  of  the  great  rivers  which  cut 
China  in  twain,  contains  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  millions  of  Chinese, 
the  northern  half  of  the  Empire 
boasts  of  two  hundred  and  twen^- 
six  millions ;  and  knowing,  as  we  do, 
that  every  Chinaman  is  equally  in- 
dustrious, what  a  vision  of  our  future 
trade  does  it  coinure  up.  when  we 
know  there  is  sucn  a  fiela  lying  fal- 
low to  the  trader  and  manufacturer 
of  England.  There  is  one  essential 
difierence,  too,  between  Northern 
and  Southern  China,  which  must 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  ;  the  south  is 
the  producing,  almost  tropical  re- 
gion, whose  exports  must  ever  be  in 
excess  of  imports,  for  the  soil  teems 
with  vef^table  products,  and  the 
climate  is  so  genial  that  the  China- 
man's wants  are  few.  In  the  north, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  over  half 
of  its  area  the  climate  and  products 
of  the  temperate  zone,  and  much  of 
it  will  be  found  an  importing  rather 
than  an  exportinf^  coun^,  the 
wealth  of  the  provmces  in  metals, 
wools,  oil,  seed,  timber,  wheat,  ana 
pulse,  enabling  them  to  pay  hand- 
somely for  the  luxuries  and  neces- 
saries they  will  soon  learn  to  pur- 
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chase  from  England.  Man  must  not 
only  labour  there,  and  does  so  with 
all  the  innate  love  of  industry  which 
marks  the  race ;  but  he  cannot,  i^r 
hayinjB^  won  competence,  gamble  it 
away  in  naked  independence,  under 
the  open  sky.  as  they  do  in  the  south 
of  Onina — tne  climate  is  far  too 
severe  for  thai  In  all  the  densely 
inhabited  provinces  of  Northern 
China,  people  must  be  housed, 
clothed^  and  comfortably  fed,  or  they 
perish  m  the  winter.  Commerce— 
the  interchange  of  what  they  have 
for  what  they  nave  not— is  as  much 
a  necessity  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Pecheleeand  Shan-tung,  as  it  is  a  taste 
or  habit  with  those  of  Quang-tung. 
One  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential native  commercial  guilds  with 
which  our  people  have  come  in  con- 
tact in  China  has  relations  with  this 
northern  region,  and  is  known  as  the 
"  Shan-tun^  Guild,  or  Hong."  Their 
wealth  and  importance  are  thoroughly 
reco^ised,  and,  apart  from  the  migor 
portion  of  the  coasting  trade  of 
Northern  China  beinff  in  their  hands, 
their  vessels  or  junks  are  found  at 
Singapore,  Batavia.  and  Siam.  This 
guild  was  one  of  the  first  to  memo- 
rialise against  the  concessions  con- 
nected with  the  trade  in  the  north 
made  to  the  English  at  Tientsin— a 
trade  in  which  there  was  eveiy  reason 
to  believe  the  Shantung  Hong  tran- 
sactions and  profits  to  l^  enormous — 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  only 
do  they,  but  other  monopolists  at 
Shanghai,  dread  our  invasion  of  the 
nest-egg,  which  evidently  exists  in 
supplying  the  bare  wants  of  the  popu- 
lations round  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee. 
That  the  necessity  for  trade  there  is 
great,  and  that  the  Chinaman  of  the 
north  will  make  any  effort  rather 
than  forego  it,  we  have  a  very  remark- 
able example  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  grain  tradQ  to  the  capital.  For 
centuries  all  that  grain  had  been 
transported  by  a  particular  route, 
that  of  the  Great  Canal,  in  frail  river 
vessels,  for  which  landsmen  rather 
than  seamen  were  necessary.  Sud- 
denly, when  the  exigency  occurred, 
that  trade  was  tum^  into  another 
remote,  dangerous,  and  difficult  chan- 
nel ;  but  they  mastered  all  obstacles, 
and  showed  themselves  anything  but 
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anti-progressive  when  compelled  to 
be  so. 

However,  before  we  enter  upon 
the  nature  and  extent  of  that  grain 
trade,  which  is  of  a  purely  import 
character,  let  us  point  to  the  recog- 
nised products  of  Shan-tung,  Peche- 
lee, and  Shing-king  provinces,  as  a 
means  to  pay  for  their  wants. 

Shan-tung  has  several  harbours, 
and  produces  wheat,  maize,  millet, 
enough  for  its  own  consumption^  and 
occasionally  for  export  Coal,  tim- 
ber, and  iron  abound.  Cattle,  and 
animals  such  as  the  horse,  donkey, 
and  mule,  are  more  plentiful  than  m 
the  south,  and  it  is  famous  for  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  its  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  which  resemble 
those  of  Europe.  Shan-tung  mono- 
polises all  the  Corean  trade,  and  it 
will  be  from  Shan-tung  that  the 
European  will  have  to  lay  siege  to 
the  exclusive  system  prevailing  in 
that  Empire  over  fifteen  millions  of 

Seople,  dwelling  in  a  remarkably 
ne  country.  Of  the  resources  of 
Pechelee  we  know  less  than  its  wants. 
From  what  our  embassies  and  our 
sailors  have  seen  of  it,  the  migor  por- 
tion appeara  to  be  a  grazing  steppe 
countiy,  intersected  with  a  few  rivers, 
and  abounding  in  vast  salines,  from 
which  the  Government  extracts  a 
great  deal  of  salt,  and  which  it  retails 
as  a  monopoly  and  important  source 
of  revenue.  Sheep,  and  consequently 
wool,  must  be  abundant;  out  its 
principal  wealth  consists  in  coals, 
minerals,  and  clay  for  porcelain. 
Nitre  is  so  plentiful  here  that  salt- 
petre would  in  all  probability  form, 
under  our  auspices,  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  But  oeyond 
Pechelee  lies  the  extensive  pro- 
vince of  ShansL  This,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Chinese  race,  is  an  im- 
portant and  desirable  region  for  us 
to  obtain  access  to.  Fourteen  mil- 
lions of  people  dwell  there  in  a  rich 
but  mountainous  region,  where  the 
climate  compels  them  to  clothe  them- 
selves warmly,  and  whither  they  find 
it  worth  while  to  drag  and  cany 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  Moscow 
across  Siberia  and  Mongolia,— a  terri- 
ble land  journey  of  many  thousand 
miles !— whilst  we  at  Tientsin  can  put 
them  down  the  good  broadcloth  of 
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Leeds  at  a  much  lower  figure,  and 
only  give  them  a  transit  of  120  miles 
to  their  homes.  The  native  writers 
speak  highlvoftheresouroesofShansi, 
and  upon  their  authority  we  are  told 
in  the  Chinese  RepoBitory  that  "  it 
exhibits  great  diversily  in  its  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  products, 
and  the  principal  source  of  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants  lies  in  its  mines 
of  coal,  iron,  cinnabar,  copper,  mar- 
ble, lapis-laznli,  salt,  ana  precious 
stones,  as  well  as  metals.  TniB  pro- 
vince forms,  as  it  were,  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  high  table-lands  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  where  they  sink  into  the 
plains  of  Pechelee ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  our  most  direct 
route  to  it  for  the  present,  to  insure 
as  short  a  land-carriage  as  possible, 
is  directly  across  the  province  (» 
Pechelee  :  the  river  Peiho  and  other 
streams  ^dlitating  our  transit  very 
considerably.  We  now  come  to 
Shing-king,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Pechelee.  This  province,  although 
at  the  first  glance  it  may  not  appear 
so,  is,  we  teel  assured,  likely  before 
very  long  to  take  an  important  posi- 
tion, commercially  and  politicaUy 
speaking,  in  Eastern  Asia.  It  is  the 
outlet  of  all  Manchouria :  its  sea- 
port, Neu-chang,  lies  now  only  600 
miles  from  the  Kussian  fh)ntier,  and 
tiiat  frontier  will  probably,  before 
next  Christmas,  be  even  nearer  to 
the  waters  of  the  YeUow  Sea.  Man- 
chouria, though  said  to  be  thinly 
populated,  Ib  a  great  pastoral  r^on, 
producing  vast  quantities  of  that 
precious  golden  fleece  which  we  find 
it  worth  while  to  coax  to  our  marts 
down  the  passes  of  the  Himalaya  and 
Hindoo-koosh,  and  to  carry  m  our 
ships  from  Australia  or  Pern.  The 
province  of  Shing-kin^  is  said  to  have 
a  severe  climate,  but  it  produces  and 
exports,  as  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
do  in  spite  of  sharp  winters,  vast 
quantities  of  cereals,  pulse,  and  oil- 
seeds. Russian  Siberia,  that  will 
before  long— possibly  in  our  day — 
play  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  Asiatic  continent,  is  only  ac- 
cessible to  us  through  tne  seaport  of 
Neuchang,  and  thence  by  Moukden 
and  Kirin  to  that  gnmd  curve  in 
the  Amour  river  whither  Gmiend 
Mouravieff  and  his  able  coadjutor. 
Admiral  Count  Poutiatine,  cleverly 
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carried  forward  their  boundaiy-line 
inl85a 

Lofty  and  inhospitable  mountain- 
ranges  bar  out  Manchouria  from  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  and  northward  of  that 
no  Europeans  are  likely  to  go  for 
commercial  purposes  in  our  mer- 
chant ships.  What  Eurrachee  is 
with  respect  to  Beloodustan,  Affffaan- 
istan,  and  Bokhara,  the  port  of  Neu- 
chang will  one  day  be  to  the  great 
region  of  Manchouria  and  Eastern 
Tartary.  It  reflects  great  credit  upon 
Lord  Elgin  that  he  should  have  look- 
ed so  much  to  the  future  in  obtab- 
ing  this  important  place  as  one  oi 
the  future  seaports  open  to  European 
oommeroe;  and  we  trust  that  he  will 
secure  to  us  there,  as  we  pasess  d$^ 
where  in  Chinc^  the  privilege  of  car- 
rying the  produce  of^the  oountij  to 
and  fnmi  its  own  ports  in  British 
vessels— an  application  of  free-trade 
principles  in  coasting-trade,  whidi 
nas  proved  already  most  beneficial 
to  the  English  shipowners  in  China, 
and  to  which  we  cordially  call  the 
attention  of  our  American  cousins  : 
for,  strange  to  say,  the  Emperor  ana 
Court  of  Pekin  have  outstnpned  the 
President  and  Senate  of  Wasning[ton 
in  enlightenment  upon  the  naviga- 
tion law& 

Such  are  the  commercial  pros- 
pects involved  in  the  r^on  imme- 
diately accessible  to  us.  ami  along  the 
shores  of  which  our  gallant  sailors  are 
at  this  moment  assembling  to  do 
what  Napoleon  III.  explained  in  a 
very  few  words,  but  which  neither 
Lord  John  Russell  nor  Lord  Blgm 
are  able  to  thorou^y  indorse  in 
England.  We  mus^  however,  first 
crave  a  few  minutes'  attention  to  the 
grain  trade  with  Pekin  and  Pechdee 

Erovince,  because  much  misappre- 
ension  exists  in  England  as  to  its 
present  extent  or  importance,  as  well 
as  of  the  mode  in  wnich  it  passes  in 
to  the  northward.  It  was  by  cutting 
off  this  much-needed  supply  of  fbo(^ 
as  well  as  by  a  series  of^  military 
operations  carried  on  over  the  space 
of  twelve  months,  that  Admiral  Sir 
William  Parker  and  Ceneral  Sir 
Hugh  €k>ugh  succeeded  in  placing 
our  Plenipotentiary,  in  1842,  in  a 
position  to  dictate  the  Treaty  of  Nan- 
kin; and  although  an  exact  repeti- 
tion of  their  advance  to  that  southern 
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capital  would  be  totally  inefficacious 
in  1860,  still  the  general  spirit  of 
their  strategy  might  very  safely  be 
ifollowed. 

The  history  and  statistics  of  the 
grain  trade  with  Southern  Ghina. 
though  it  be  almost  what  we  Edioula 
term  a  €k>yemment  monopoly,  giyes 
ns^apart  from  its  commercial  beanngs, 
a  great  insight  into  the  condition  of 
the  population  of  Pechelee,  and  of 
^e  position  of  deoendence  of  the 
Court  upon  a  supply  which  energy 
upon  our  part  will  enable  us  to  m- 
tercept  Thanks  to  the  labours  and 
researches  of  that  learned  Chinese 
scholar,  Thomas  Wade,  Esq.,*  Secre- 
tary to  the  British  Legation,  we  are 
enabled  to  place  before  the  English 
public  a  mass  of  information  upon 
the  grain  trade  of  Northern  Chma, 
the  magnitude  of  which  promises 
well  for  our  Indian  possessions,  espe- 
cially those  of  Tenasserin  and  Ben- 
gal We  can  thence  send  from  our 
superabundant  harvests  any  quan- 
tity of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Shan-tung  and  Pechelee,  and  place 
the  tonnage  of  shipping  employed  in 
that  import  trade  at  the  disposal  of 
our  Eoglish  merchants  in  China,  for 
their  Chinese  exports  of  tea  and  silk. 

It  appears,  accordingto  the  statistics 
of  thePekin  Board  of  Revenue,  as  well 
as  various  official  documents  which 
have  appeared  in  Pekin  Gazettes  dat- 
ing as  late  as  1856,  that  the  quantit;^  of 
rice  necessary  for  annual  consumption 
in  the  capitu  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  430^000  tons;  and  this 
agrees  with  a  statistical  report  for 
1831,  in  which  the  rule  is  point- 
ed out  that  there  should  always  be 
in  store,  in  Pekin,  354,000  tons  of 
rice,  ana  at  Tung-chow,  a  city  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Peiho  Kiver,  and 
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only  twelve  miles  distant^  another 
reserve  of  80,000  tons. 

The  whole  of  this  vast  quantity  of 
food  is  the  proceeds  of  the  land-tax, 
or  tribute  to  the  Crown,  as  owner  of 
the  soil  In  five  of  the  provinces,  the 
tithe  is  commuted,  producing  an  an- 
nual sum  of  246,570  ounces  of  silver : 
tiie  rest  of  China  supplies  grain  and 
pulse  in  the  following  proportions : — 
Common  rice,  210,000  tons;  fine 
rice  for  the  Court,  44,000  tons; 
wheat,  4000  tons ;  pulse,  17,000  tons. 
All  the  wheat  and  pulse  is  grown  in 
Shan-tung,  the  acMacent  province  of 
Honan,  and  in  that  Manchouria  of 
which  people  have  hitherto  had  so 
ill  an  opinion.  The  annual  collection 
of  grain  commences  in  the  first  week 
of  November,  and  within  two  months, 
— that  is,  early  in  January,— all  grain 
so  collected  had  to  be  shipped  off  to 
the  Grand  Canal,  hj  means  of  the 
rivers  or  streams  which  led  towards 
it  TMs  canal  was  the  artery  by 
which  the  capital  was  fed,  and  great 
system  was  necessary  to  prevent  con- 
fusion amount  the  vast  number  of 
vessels  employed.  A  high  officer 
used  to  supenntend  this  transport 
duty,  having  under  him  no  less  than 
64,000  men,  embarked  in  6318  junks, 
divided  into  123  squadrons. 

He  dwelt  at  an  important  citv 
called  Hwai-gan-foo,  on  the  soutn 
bank  of  the  Hoang-Ho,  or  Yellow 
Riyer.  just  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  thence  he  annu- 
ally despatehed  the  grain  northward 
in  three  fleets ;  the  first  fleet  com- 
mencing the  ascent  of  the  canal 
from  the  Yellow  River  to  Tientsin  in 
January  and  February,  the  second 
fleet  in  March,  the  third  in  April 
Each  fleet  occupied  about  twelve 
weeks,  or  rather  that  was  the  time 


*  This  gentleman's  yaluable  and  unrequited  services  to  his  country  are  a  sad 
■commentary  upon  the  encouragements  given  by  Qovemment  to  persons  of  educa- 
tion who  will  devote  their  abilities  to  acquiring  a  language  so  difficult  to  thoroughly 
master  as  that  of  China.  Originally  an  officer  in  ihe  gallant  TM)rps  commanded  in 
China  by  Lord  Clyde*  then  Colonel  Colin  Campbell,  Mr  Wade  turned  a  close  atten- 
tion to  the  Chinese  language  and  literature ;  he  then  entered  our  Consular  service, 
and  has  ever  since  been  labouring  in  the  higher  branches  of  an  interpreter's  duties. 
Deeply  read  in  all  the  writings  of  China,  a  Siorough  master  of  the  Pekinese  dialect, 
such  a  man  would,  in  France  or  Russia,  be  decorated,  and  held  up  for  all  men  to  ad- 
mire. Without  such  as  him,  Ambassadors,  Qenerals,  and  Admirals  are.  perfectly 
helpless ;  yet  we,  who  have  at  last  learnt  to  appraciate  energetic  commissaries,  good 
doctors,  and  conscientious  chaplains,  can  find  nothing  to  reward  or  decorate  the 
ablest  Chinese  scholar  of  our  day  !  No  !  we  shall  simply  work  him  to  death ;  or, 
if  he  lives,  give  him  a  Civil  Service  superannuation ! 
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given  by  the  regulations  of  the  ser- 
vice for  the  voyage  from  the  Yellow 
River  to  Tientsin  on  the  Peiho 
Eiver.  At  Tientsin  the  grain  was 
put  into  barges,  and  carried  to 
Tung-chow,  and  thence  conveyed  in 
carts  to  the  granaries  of  Pekin.  Such 
was  the  mode  in  which  the  capital 
was  supplied  when  the  British  fleet, 
in  1842,  ascended  the  Yang-tse- 
Eian^,  and  intercepted  the  Grand 
Canal  where  it  connects  that  stream 
with  the  Yellow  Rivor.  The  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  threatened  stop- 
page of  the  supplies  of  grain  from 
the  provinces  of  Southern  China, 
doubtless  did  much  to  bring  the 
capital  and  Court  to  its  senses.  But 
inasmuch  as  famine  had  been  no 
novelty  at  Pekin  prior  to  that  year 
1842,  we  believe  tnat  the  terror  in- 
spired by  the  success  of  our  military 
operations  at  Shanghai,  Woosunc;. 
and  Chin-kian^-foo,  conduced  still 
more  to  bring  about  the  supplication 
for  peace  which  followed  the  arrival 
of  our  forces  off  Nankin.  In  1850, 
the  Pekin  Gazette  contained  a  me- 
morial from  one  of  the  senior  Court 
Censors,  named  Wang-tung-hwai, 
calling  attention,  amongst  other 
things,  to  the  necessity  of  looking  to 
the  supplies  then  in  the  grain  maga- 
zines of  the  capital,  and  he  urged  the 
Emperor  to  see  that  extraordinary  ef- 
forts were  made  to  hasten  in  from  the 
adjacent  provinces  about  170,725 
tons  of  grain  said  to  be  available, 
otherwise,  the  Censor  remarks,  there 
will  only  be  "enough  grain  (in  1851) 
to  last  some  months.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  was  done,  for  in  1851 
a  terrible  calamity  occurred.  The 
Yellow  River,  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  authorities  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  its  embank- 
ments, burst  out  violently  in  a  north- 
erly direction  over  the  works  con- 
structed for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  iiyured  one  of  the 
most  important  reservoirs,  a  sort  of 
artificial  lake,  which  supplied  the 
water  for  the  canal  at  the  higher 
levels  in  Shan-tung  province;  and 
consequently,  when  the  last  grain- 
fleets  in  1852  tried  to  reach  Tientsin, 
they  utterly  failed,  and  the  grain  had 
to  be  transported  overlandfrom  the 
borders  of  Shan-timg.  The  distress 
in  the  north  became  very  great ;  and 
in  1853,  acted  upon  by  the  impracti- 
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cable  condition  of  the  canal,  and  the 
fear  of  the  rebellion  then  rapidly 
spreading,  another  Censor  urged  the 
transport  of  grain  by  sea.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  he  likewise  ac- 
cepts the  quantity  required  as  about 
430,000  tons  of  grain  :  and  in  that 
autumn  333  junks,  laden  with 
^in,  reached  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee 
m  ssuety.  This  was  the  recom- 
mencement of  the  sea-trade  in  grain, 
which  China  had  abandoned  manj 
centuries  before,  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  of  the  risks  and  uncertain- 
ties attendant  upon  its  transport, 
arising  from  the  prevalence  of  piracy, 
and  from  the  boisterous  weather  of 
the  Yellow  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Pechelee. 
In  1854,  the  sea-borne  grain  trade 
saved  the  Emperor  and  Court  from 
capitulating  to  the  Taeping  hordes, 
who,  having  swept  down  the  Yang- 
tse  River  from  the  Poyang  Lake  U> 
Nankin,  and  established  themselves 
in  that  city,  had  boldly  advanced 
northward  by  the  direct  route  which 
the  now  neglected  and  damag^ 
Grand  Canal  afforded.  The  loyal 
authorities  of  Southern  ChinsL  espe- 
cially from  the  province  of  Che-ki- 
ang,  despatched  100,000  tons  of  rice 
by  sea  to  Tientsin  :  and  whilst  the 
Manchoo  forces  unaer  Prince  Sing-o- 
losin  beat  back  the  Taepings,  all 
that  grain  was  carried  in  3892  river 
junks  to  Tung-chow,  between  the 
dates  of  June  7th  and  August  3d ; 
—a  remarkable  proof  of  the  river 
transport  available  to  our  forces  in 
that  same  neighbourhood,  to  which 
we  call  the  attention  of  our  military 
and  naval  authorities ;  and  we  trust 
it  will  relieve  the  minds  of  those 
alarmists  who  fancy  there  are  in- 
superable difficulties  in  the  transport 
of  the  materiel  of  our  forces  towards 
Pekin— Tung-chow  being  but  twelve 
miles  from  the  capital 

In  May  1856,  says  our  informant, 
the  Governor  of  Che-kiang,  inasome- 
what  self-complacent  memorial,  re- 
ported the  shipment  from  his  pro- 
vince of  about  60,000  tons  of  grain  in 
721  junks ;  and  mentioned  that  it  is 
four  years  since  the  sea-transport  of 
rice  was  commenced,  and  that  it  is 
yearly  increasing.  We  learn  likewise, 
that  by  July  5th,  1200  junks  had 
discharged  100,000  tons  of  grain  at 
Tientsin  and  returned  south,  and 
that  6000  tons  were  still  at  sea,  and 
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due  there.  In  this  year,  the  Taepings 
having  withdrawn  to  their  strong- 
hold of  Nankin,  the  canal  was  again 
Bunreyedy  but  reported  to  have  sus- 
tained irreparable  injury  between 
Shan-tung  and  the  Yellow  Eiver. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  rice  crops 
genorallv  failed  in  the  south,  or  that 
the  authorities  there  did  not  suffi- 
ciently exert  themselves  to  victual  the 
capital  during  this  summer,  is  uncer- 
tam,  but  famme  raged  in  Pekin  that 
winter— a  conclusive  proof  that  the 
100,000  tons  delivered  from  Ohe- 
kiang.  as  well  as  what  came  from 
Mancnouria  and  Shan-tung,  was  in- 
sufficient for  the  wants  of  the  capital 
In  1857  the  authorities  appear  to 
have  determined  to  abandon  the 
Grand  Canal  route  for  the  Imperial 
grain  fleet.  The  Board  of  Revenue 
proposed  to  dispose  of  the  canal  junks, 
and  some  of  the  more  remote  and 
western  provinces  of  the  Empire  were 
called  upon  to  pay  their  land-tax  in 
coin  instead  of  gram.  In  1858,  when 
our  forces  threw  themselves  into  the 
Peiho,  and  occupied  Tientsin,  the 
river  was  found  to  be  positivelv 
crammed  with  grain  junks  from  all 
parts  of  the  sea-coast  of  the  Empire ; 
and  the  number  of  those  peculiar  to 
the  adjacent  seaboard  of  Manchouria 
went  far  to  support  a  report  published 
in  the  Gazette  for  1857,  that  as  much 
as  3000  tons  of  grain  had  been  paid 
that  year  as  tribute  or  tax  trom 
Shing-king. 

During  the  allied  occupation  of 
Tientsin,  the  price  of  rice  there  in  the 
shops  was  about  twice  what  it  was 
at  Shanghai ;  and  knowing  that  our 
merchants  had  found  it  worth  while 
to  import  into  Shanghai  in  1857  no 
less  tnan  54,000  tons  at  Shanghai 
prices,  we  can  easily  fancy  how  much 
more  satisfactory  it  would  be  to  them 
to  have  the  supplying  of  all  the  hungry 
mouths  of  the  province  of  Pechelee. 
The  Chinese  authorities  are,  however, 
fully  alive  to  the  inconvenience  of 
leaving  their  supplies  of  food  at  the 
mercy  of  a  foreigner,  and  he  the 
dreaded  outside  barbarian  —  and 
knowing  what  a  narrow  escape  they 
had  of  the  whole  ^rain  fleet  of  1858 
being  intercepted,  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  they  will  make,  or  have 
made,  great  efforts  to  again  convey  a 
poHum  of  the  grain  to  Fekin  by  tray 
of  the  canal.    Our  attention  has  been 
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more  directly  called  to  this  point,  in 
consequence  of  private  letters  from 
Shangnai,  informing  us  that  the  Im- 
periiu  authorities  at  the  city  of  Chin- 
tdang-foo,(whichcommandsthemouth 
of  the  Grand  Canal),  are  busy  erect- 
ing batteries  on  Silver  Island  in  the 
Yang-tse  Eiver,  as  if  to  prevent  our 
approach  to  the  canal.  There  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  repairing  all  the 
southern  portion  of  tne  canal — ^that 
is,  from  Hwang-chow-foo  up  to  the 
Yellow  River— and  possibly,  aided  by 
as  good  engineers  as  those  who  taught 
them  to  construct  the  Taku  forts  of 
1859,  the  Chinese,  if  they  cannot 
render  the  northern  half  of  their  great 
internal  artery  perfectly  navigable, 
may  so  reduce  the  impediments  as  to 
necessitate  but  a  veiy  short  land- 
transport^  and  thus  place  the  canal 
in  a  condition  to  become  a  very  im- 
portant auxiliary  in  furnishing  the 
capital,  if  we  should  simply  attempt 
a  coast  blockade,  with  the  hope  of 
starving  the  Court  into  its  senses. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  grain 
trade  j  and  we  do  not  think  we  nave 
magmfied  its  importance,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  series  of  able  mili- 
tary operations,  which  shall  re-estab- 
lish our  military  prestige,  and  at  the 
same  time  insure  a  penect  stoppage 
of  the  supplies,  must  starve  a  capitol 
of  some  two  million  souls  into  sub- 
jection, that  the  value  of  that  grain 
represents  in  coin  a  sum  which  will 
defray  us  for  the  war ;  and  lastly, 
that  any  exercise  of  diplomacy  or 
commercial  acumen  which  shall  ^ve 
Europeans  the  power  of  sharing 
directly  in  this  trade,  will  not  only 
be  a  great  benefit  to  our  shipowners 
and  merchants,  but  also  place  in 
our  hands  the  bridle  with  which  to 
check  in  future  the  pugnacity  or 
impertinence  of  the  Emperor  and 
Court 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  probable 
course  of  militaiy  operations  m  China, 
our  main  object  being,  we  presume, 
to  bring  the  Court  to  its  senses  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  to  open  up  the 
unKuown  region  called  Northern 
China— to  explore  it,  in  fact— and  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  such  an  in- 
demnity as  will  lighten,  if  not  entire- 
ly relieve  us  from  the  expenses  of  a 
great  military  expedition. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  now, 
it  is  very  certain,  withdraw  the  gar- 
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rison  from  Canton.  Three  or  four 
thousand  soldiers  and  half-a-dozen 
vessels  will  have  to  hold  it,  and  keep 
the  communications  open  with  Hong- 
kong :  for  this  service  a  portion  of 
the  native  troops  we  are  sending  from 
India  will  be  probablv  employed,  re- 
placing the  melancholy  remnant*  of 
the  two  battalions  of  marines,  and 
one  win^  of  H.M.  Royal  Regiment, 
which  disease  may  have  spared  bv 
the  comingsummer.  Hong-Kong witn 
its  80,000  Chinese  inhabitants  and 
170En£^lish  ones,  with  its  naval  dock- 
yard, Factory,  commissariat  stores, 
and  millions  of  British  property,  will 
require  at  least  another  thousand 
men,  and  a  large  man-of-war  with  a 
couple  of  gun-boats.  Swatow  and 
Amoy  will  each  call  for  a  man-of-war 
to  protect  our  merchants,  and  Foo- 
chow,  as  well  as  Ningpo,  will  need 
similar  support,  simply  to  prevent  the 
mandarins  at  the  insti^tion  of  their 
Government  issuing  edicts  which  may 
alarm  the  traders,  native  or  foreign. 
Shanghai,  which  in  commercial  im- 
portance ranks  equal  to  Canton,  will 
require  the  constant  presence  of  a 
large  vessel  capable  of  landing  a  re- 
spectable force,  should  the  ssSety  of 
the  foreign  property  in  the  warehouses 
be  threatened.  In  short,  in  simple 
precautionary  measures,  purely  de- 
fensive, five  thousand  bayonets  and 
twelve  vessels  of  war  will  be  required 
at  the  five  ports  and  Hong-Kong. 
This  force  would  doubtless  maintain 
the  peace,  but  with  a  Chinaman,  as 
with  all  Asiatics,  the  worse  strategy 
is  to  be  on  the  defensive:  he  im- 
mediately fancies  you  are  afraid  of 
him,  and  every  petty  mandarin  seeks 
to  secure  imperial  favour  and  hon- 
ours by  harassing  and  insulting  the 
foreigner,  alarming  the  merchants, 
and  canring  on  a  series  of  petty  hos- 
tilities. Of  course  he  could  not  ao  this 
without  funds,  but  unfortunately  we 
are  actually  supplying  them  with  the 
means  of  thus  annoying  us,  in  the 
payment  of  the  fiscal  dues  upon  our 
exports  and  imports,  a  portion  of 
which  every  Prefect  at  the  open  ports 
can  apply  to  an  exhibition  of  local 
patriotism,  whilst  he  remits  the 
m^jor  portion  to  the  capital,  for  the 
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extirpation  of  the  barbarian,  who  baa 
thus  been  good  enough  to  supply 
powder' and  shot  for  his  own  slaugh- 
ter !  Now,  in  order  to  check  these 
official  patriots,  we  would  simply 
suggest,  that  at  each  seaport  the  Lu 
or  reasoning  faculty  of  the  heaa 
authority,  be  appealed  to,  and  that 
they  be  informed  that,  although  we 
will  ri|^dly  pay  all  lawftil  custom- 
dues  mto  tne  custom-houses,  the 
sum  accruing  must  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  joint  trustees,  to  await 
the  decision  of  the  Imperial  and 
Allied  authorities  at  the  oonclnsioii 
of  peace.  When  Shanghai  was  in  the 
hands  (xf  the  rebels  some  few  years 
since,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
we  snould  shortly  have  to  pay  cus- 
tom-dues to  tiie  present  dynasty  or 
to  the  new  one  representea  by  tiie 
Taepin^  worthy,  who  sacriligeously 
claimed  relationship  with  the  Chria- 
tian  Trinity,  the  custom-dues  were 
temporarily  sequestrated,  though 
trade  went  on ;  and  the  Chinese  air 
lowed  that  such  a  course  was  con- 
formable to  the  "divine  principles 
of  reason."  We  have  little  doubt 
that  a  notice,  firm  but  civil,  to  the 
like  effect,  would  not  create  much 
dissatisfjEU^tion  at  the  five  ports,  al- 
though the  Emperor  Hien-mng  and 
general  Sung-o-losin  might  curl  their 
mustaches  with  ire,  and  urge  a 
speedy  slaughter  of  the  red-haired 
ones  under  Admiral  Hope  and  Sir  H. 
Grant  This  measure,  apart  from 
crippling  those  sinews  of  war,  which 
in  China,  as  in  Europe,  are  essen- 
tial for  a  war-policy,  would  give 
us  within  a  twelvemonth  no  very 
despicable  sum  of  dollars,  which 
might  be  claimed  for  indemnity. 
For  instance,  the  returns  to  the 
Chinese  treasury  from  the  custom- 
dues  of  Shan^ai  alone,  where  the 
new  system  of  collecting  is  tho- 
roughly established,  equal  nearly  a 
milfion  pounds  sterling ;  that  of  Can- 
ton ought  to  be  about  as  much  morcL 
and  the  rest  of  the  other  ports  shoula 
yield  another  million  :  in  fact,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  about  two  millions 
sterling  could  thus  be  available  with- 
in the  coming  year.  No  very  alarm- 
ing sum  either  in  the  shape  of  a  tax. 


We  observe  that  more  than  one  entire  battalion  of  the  marine  forces  has  disap- 
peared from  the  muster-roll  of  the  forces  in  Canton,  owing,  we  are  told,  to  the 
sickness  and  death  incident  to  two  years'  serrice  in  that  city. 
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if  we  remember  that  the  foreign 
trade  alone  of  Shanghai  is  represent- 
ed by  the  enormous  figure  of  26  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  that  the  aggregate 
foreign  trade  to  the  coasts  of  the 
three  accessible  provinces  cannot  be 
represented  by  a  less  sum  than  75 
millions  sterlm^.  Furthermore,  we 
would  suggest  that  proclamations  be 
made  along  the  coast  from  Hainan 
Island  to  the  Yang-tse-kiang ;  that 
in  the  event  of  any  town  or  district 
moving  on  behalf  of  the  capital 
by  extraordinary  oontributions  of 
money  or  munitions  of  war,  it 
should  be  vinted  with  hostilities, 
visiting  it  with  warlike  conseauen- 
ces,  a  heavy  tax  or  ransom  would  be 
levied,  ana  that  its  native  trade  in 
junks  should  have  immediately  in- 
flicted upon  it  a  war-tax  of  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  This  measure  was 
adopted  in  1841-42,  when  the  native 
monopolists  of  Ohe-kian^i^  province 
contributed  towards  expellmg  us  from 
NingpoandOhusanyandtheiisultwas 
most  beneficial  to  theEn^lish  military- 
ohests,  and  salutary  in  its  effect  upon 
the  gentry,  who  perhaps  did  not  re- 
pet  a  measure  which  justified  them 
m  the  eyes  of  their  own  authorities 
for  lukewarmness  in  patriotism.  Any 
one  who  has  visitea  the  coasts,  or 
read  of  the  vast  coasting -trade  of 
China,  can  fancy  what  a  tax  levied 
upon  it  would  produce ;  and  although 
it  is  to  be  hop^  the  acts  of  the 
seaboard  population  in  Quang-tung, 
Fokien,  and  Uhe-kiang  may  not  render 
such  a  measure  necessary,  still  we 
know  of  no  better  preventive  for 
any  hostility  upon  their  part,  than  a 
knowledge  that  it  would  result  in  a 
pecuniary  mulct.  Having  thus  se- 
cured the  interruption  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  feeaers  of  the  Imperial 
treasury,  provided  a  means  of  in- 
demnification which  will  not  press 
upon  those  inhabitants  of  China  who 
are  innocent  of  this  war,  and  sus- 
pended a  rod  over  the  heads  of  the  au- 
thorities in  China,  we  willsuppose  the 
allied  fleet,  with  the  army,  said  to  be 
nearly  20,000  strong  (after  providing 
for  the  gamson  of  Canton  and  Hong- 
Kone),  assembled  by  the  coming 
month  of  May  off  the  Kugged  Islands 
—a  congery  of  rocky  islets  which 
form  the  northern  portion  of  that 
group  called  the  Chusan  Islands. 
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Fresh  water  and  fish  they  wiU  there 
find  in  abundance,  as  our  fleet  did 
under  Sir  William  Parker  in  1841 ; 
and  from  Shanghai  the  active  Chinese 
victuallers  will  furnish  the  bold  Chaa- 
seurs  de  Vincennes  and  Messieurs  of 
the  Infanterie-de-la-Marinewith  salads 
redolent  of  anything  but  incense,  and 
our  coarser  countrymen  with  fiery 
shamshu,  which  shall  tittilate  their 
brains  and  destroy  their  stomachs. 
The  weather  will   be  getting  un- 

Eleasantly  hot,  and  all  will  naturally 
e  anxious  to  push  on  northward  for 
Shang-tung,  wnere,  though  the  days 
be  hot,  and  the  July  wmds  loaded 
with  the  sand  and  soil  of  the 
plains  of  Pechelee  and  of  the  desert 
beyond,  the  nights,  nevertheless, 
are  cool  and  renreshing.  To  the 
ports  of  Shan-tunff  the  commissaries 
will  have  doubtless  preceded  the 
fleets,  and  thence  will  be  directed  all 
the  supplies  which,  we  hear,  the  fore- 
sight of  the  naval  Commander-in- 
Chief  has  already  sought  from  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  from  Australia, 
Java,  and  the  East  Indies.  Every- 
body will  long  to  be  in  and  doing  m 
the  north ;  and  we  can  sympathise  for 
those  whose  fate  it  will  be  to  remain 
chained  up  at  the  five  ports  as  watch- 
dogs for  EngUsh  interests :  and  we 
can  feel  for  those  who  will  have  to 
look  to  the  important  but  inglorious 
details  of  furnishing  all  the  supplies, 
and  forwarding  them  safely  m  the 
wake  of  the  impatient  host  who  are 
going  to  open  Iforthem  China.  We 
can  fancy  the  firantic  efforts  that 
Chinese  oiplomacy  will  then  make 
to  detain  the  force  in  the  south; 
nothing  that  chicanery  and  Eastern 
duplicity  are  capable  of  will  fail  to 
be  exercised ;  and  it  is  then  that  we 
trust  the  firmness  of  our  Ambassador 
will  shine  forth,  and  that  he  will 
say.  We  want  the  Treaty  of  Tient- 
sin ratified  and  carried  out  in  its  ori- 
ginal inte^ty— indemnity  for  our 
expenses :  it  must  be  your  punish- 
ment for  treachery  and  insult— and 
guarantees  against  a  re-occurrence. 
This,  nothing  out  this,  when  I  appear 
at  the  mourn  of  the  Peiho — or  the 
allied  armies  will  act  at  the  discre- 
tion of  their  chiefs,  until,  without 
comment  or  discussion,  you  say  you 
are  ready  to  accede  to  tnose  terms. 
If  in  termsequally  simple  the  alter- 
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native  be  placed  before  the  Ohina- 
maD,  and,  in  terms  equally  untram- 
melled, our  naval  and  military  com- 
manders-in-chief be  told  what  they 
have  to  do,*  much  of  the  difficulty 
attendant  upon  the  harmonious  work- 
ing of  an  allied  force  will  be  sur- 
mounted; and,  what  is  still  more 
essential,  they  will  work  energeti- 
cally to  a  known  point,  the  plenipo- 
tentiary reserving  to  himself  the 
right,  as  well  as  responsibility  of 
crying  halt !  when  the  Emperor  by 
dulv  accredited  agents  declares  he 
will  comply  with  the  terms— and  to 
say  retire !  when  every  stipulation 
that  comes  immediately  into  force 
has  been  faithfdly  carried  out.  But, 
in  the  name  of  all  past  experience, 
do  not  let  us  have  a  serio-comic  ex- 
pedition—flags of  truce— %hts  and 
diplomatic  conferences  alternating; 
they  lead  but  to  dilatory  prooeediugs 
— waste  of  life  (for  more,  far  more, 
die  by  the  climate  than  by  the 
sword  in  Chinese  wars)- disgust  of 
the  executive,  discontent  and  re- 
crimination amongst  soldiers  and 
sailors ;  and  if  a  treaty  is  made  un- 
der such  circumstances,  it  is  simply 
an  infernal  machine  wnich  explodes 
when  least  expected.  The  history  of 
our  Chinese  war  from  1839  to  1841 
ought  to  be  studied  by  those  who  ad- 
vocate such  a  repetition  of  a  solemn 
farce — destructive  only  to  those  gal- 
lant battalions  of  the  Cameronians, 
Royal  Irish,  and  55th  Regiments, 
who  lie  in  the  pestilential  rice- 
swamps  of  Chusan,  or  the  sailors 
who  found  their  resting-place  in  the 
muddy  waters  of  Soutnem  China. 
We  will  not  consider  such  proceed- 
ings possible,  but  take  it  for  panted 
that  a  course  of  energetic  action  has 
been  decided  on  before  so  many  gal- 
lant men  were  sent  to  China,  and  so 
much  treasure  has  been  spent ;  and 
let  us  hope  that  the  splendid  fleets 
and  armies  of  England  and  France, 
assembling  off  the  entrance  of  the 
Yang-tse  River,  are  but  the  crusaders 
of  European  and  Christian  civilisa- 
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tion,  about  to  execute  the  behests  of 
that  Providence  who,  by  a  series  of 
events  unsought  by  us,  has  already 
often  called  the  armed  Englishman 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  better  condi- 
tion of  things  amongst  the  be- 
nighted millions  of  the  wonderful 
E^t.  The  south-west,  or  sum- 
mer monsoon,  will  by  the  end  of 
May  be  blowing  fresh  along  all  the 
shores  of  China :  the  difficulty  will  be, 
not  to  get  to  tne  Gulf  of  Pechelee, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  when  there,  to 
get  back  to  the  south  until  the  north- 
east monsoon  sets  in.  The  admirals 
will  therefore  have,  in  advancing,  to 
see  there  is  nothing  left  undone  be- 
hind them;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  force  of  small  active 
vessels,  with  an  expeditionary  oorps^ 
will  have  to  be  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascending  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
and  operating  upon  that  great  artery. 
Its  duties,  rather  than  constituent 
parts,  we  will  point  to.  Such  a  fly- 
ing force  may  have  to  fight  at  Silver 
Isutndj  if  it  is  true  that  that,  the  only 
defensible  point  in  the  whole  river 
between  the  Poyai^  Lake  and  Shang- 
hai, is  now  being  fortified;  but 
having  mastered  that  difficulty,  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal 
will  be  in  our  hands,  and  the  com- 
munications and  supplies  from  the 
rich  province  of  Che-kiang,  as  well  as 
Fokien,  be  intercepted.  From  Nan- 
kin to  Ng^n-kin  they  will  pass 
through  a  rich  valley  devastated  by 
the  Taeping  hordes,  who  are  not 
likely  to  interfere  with  our  forceaL 
seeing  that  Capt.  Chas.  Barker,  of 
H.M.S.  Retribution,  punished  them 
eftectually  very  recently  for  firing  up- 
on our  flag,  and  a  solitary  gunboat 
has  subseauently  cruised  amongst 
them  scatmess.  Between  Ngankin 
and  the  Poyang  Lake  there  are  no 
points  likely  to  be  fortified,  and  at 
that  lake  our  vessels  would  inter- 
cept the  great  north  and  south,  or 
meridian  road  from  Pekin  to  Canton. 
They  would  be  able  to  explore  that 
great  lake,  collect  information  of  the 


*  The  instructions  from  England  under  which  our  Admiral  and  General  acted  in 
1842  were,  that  the  executive  were  alone  to  decide  on  and  carry  out  hostile  opera- 
tions in  China,  without  I'eferonce  to  the  plenipotentiary,  whose  responsibility  and 
interference  was  not  to  have  effect  until  such  an  impression  had  been  made  as  would 
secure  a  successful  negotiation  of  the  terms  laid  down.  As  negotiations  can  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  a  treaty  ratified  by  our  Sovereign  and  country,  and  approfvA. 
of  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  stand-point  for  hostiUties  may  now  be  made  •- 
explicit,  and  the  action  of  the  executive  still  better  defined. 
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cities  and  places  of  trade  situated  up- 
on its  shorea    They  would  let  our 
bumptious  Cantonese  friends  know 
that  there  was  a  way  by  which  our 
corvettes  and  gunb<mts  could  cut  off 
all  that  great  inland  traffic  of  which 
they  have  hitherto  had  such  a  mon- 
opoly ;  and  lastly,  this  force  would 
explore  for  the  merchant  and  mis- 
sionazy  the  three  great  provinces, 
otherwise  quite  inaccessible,  of  Ki- 
angsi,    Ngan-whuy.   and    Hupeh. 
We  would  not  have  this  squadron  to 
act  otherwise  than  as  an  armed  re- 
connoissance,  except  in  the  interrup- 
tion of  all  trade  up  the  Grand  OanaL 
At  the  same  time,  the  officers  com- 
manding should  be  instructed  not  to 
mislead  the  people  with  an  idea  that 
we  were  not  at  war  with  their  Em- 
peror, and  to  show  them  that  by  fine, 
ransom,  or  direct  hostilities,  they  were 
prepared  to  put  down  anything  like 
support  of  his  war-policj.    Witn  the 
Taepings  we  should  be  smiply  neutral 
The  most  advanced  point  to  which 
this  force  would  reach  would  only  be 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the 
river.    H.M.S.  Furious  and  Cruiser 
descended  that  distance,  with  the 
river  very  low,  in  a  week,  and  if 
peace  be  suddenly  obtained,  and  our 
commanders  -in-<uiief  desire  to  recall 
a  force  so  detached,  the  overland 
runners  from  Shanghai  would  reach 
them  in  considerably  less  time.    Sup- 
plies could  be  sent  them  up  the 
stream  from  Shanghai,  and  of  fresh 
meat,   fresh  vegetables,  and  fresh 
water  they  womd  find  no  lack  in 
the  countiy  they  wouM  traverse. 
This  force  would  act  likewise  very 
beneficially,  if  the  resistance  in  the 
north  was  greater  than   is   gene- 
rally anticipated,  and  enable  active 
operations  to    be  pushed    in   one 
direction,  whilst  the  severity  of  a 
Pekin  winter  will,  in  all  probability, 
confine  soldiers  and  sailors  to  their 
quarters.  Fever  and  ague  will,  how- 
ever, be  the  greatest  enemy  and  diffi- 
culty of  a  force  so  detaoned— sick- 
ness  rather  than   mortality  being 
sadly  rife  in  the  autumn  on   the 
Yanr-tse.     Directly    the    bracing 
north-east  winds  set  in,  this  malady 
disappears  if  the  men  have  good 
dotnmg ;  and  we  do  not  think  but 
fiiat  the  malady  itself  may  be  almost 
"d  off  by  giving  the  men  a  gene- 
'^taiy,  variea  as  much  as  pos- 
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sible,  and  not  keep  them  cooped  up 
on  board  a  ship  for  month  after 
month.  With  a  little  fun^  variety, 
and  occasional  excitement,  it  is  won- 
derful how  healthy  our  men  may  be 
kept  in  a  very  deleterious  climate ; 
and  of  course,  if  the  Imperial  troops 
cQiould  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
pit  gin^p&ls  and  bows'  and  arrows 
against  Afield  rifles  and  Armstrong 
guns,  both  Jack  the  sailor  and  Joe 
the  marine  will  infallibly  keep  in 
very  excellent  health.  When  they 
suffer,  get  sick^  and  perish,  is  when 
they  are  idle,  ill-fed,  or  frettinz  for 
change  and  excitement.  The  Yang- 
tse-Kiang  and  the  southern  entrance 
of  the  canal  being  provided  for,  and 
the  force  so  detached  being  available 
for  any  crisis  that  may  occur  in 
Southern  China,  the  fleet  weighs  in 
June,  and  bears  away  before  a  fair 
wind  for  the  north.  They  sail  for 
four  hundred  miles  over  a  veritably 
Yellow  Sea,  in  soundings  constantly, 
although  no  land  be  seen ;  they  are 
passing  over  a  great  continent  which 
the  rivers  Yang-tse  and  Hoang  are 
hourly  adding  to,  and  which  wOl  in 
time  arise,  by  constant  accumulation, 
to  the  surface,  and  form  a  great  pro- 
jection—another Kiang-soo— towards 
the  Corea  and  Japan.  The  lead  sinks 
deep  into  it~a  flne,  rich^  fat  allu- 
vium, intended  by  Providence  to 
grow  fine  tea  and  silk  for  generations 
and  nations  yet  to  come.  The  fleet 
crosses  the  36th  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  they  sight  the  swelling  hills  of 
Eastern  Shan-tung—a  block  of  de- 
tached mountainous  country,  situated 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
Caboul  and  Armenia,  and  not  unlike 
those  regions  in  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  to  which  it  is  subject— those 
extremes  modified,  however,  by  East- 
em  Shan-tung  projecting  into  a  sea 
which  washes  three-fourths  of  its  sea- 
coast  This  country  is  the  natural 
ba^  for  operations  in  Northern 
China :  without  advancing  a  mile 
beyond  it,  the  sea-communication  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  south  will 
be  interrupted;  and  it  has  ports 
and  we  know  not  of  a  single  one 
elsewhere  throughout  aU  the  shores 
of  Pechelee  and  Eiang^KKK  Very 
Httle  of  the  coast  of  Shan-tung  is 
as  yet  known ;  but  where  it  has  been 
visited,  anchorages  have  been  found 
to  abound   and  the  resources  and 
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character  of  the  yalleyB  promiBe  yeir 
foirly  for  the  sapport  of  oar  fleet  ana 
army.  A  magoificent  roadstead  ex- 
istB  ander  a  group  of  islets  called  the 
Mea-toa  Group,  which  bar  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf;  and  probably 
upon  one  of  them  will  be  first  estab- 
lished— or  at  anj  rate  near  there,  on 
the  Tang-chow-foo  Promontory — the 
dep6ts  of  stores,  the  reserves  of 
cattle,  horses,  ana  munitions  of  war. 
as  well  as  the  hospitals  of  the  alliea 
forces.  Whilst  all  departments  are 
here  energetically  preparing  to  fulfil 
their  respectiTCTOcations  wnen  called 
upon  by  their  chiefs,  whilst  our  naval 
officers  are  exnloring  and  surveying 
every  creek  ana  bay  of  the  neighbonr- 
hood,  and  the  ultimatum  of  the 
Court  of  Pekin  is  coming,  the  months 
of  June  and  July  will  have  doubtless 
sped;  and  we  need  not  regret  it  ;--a 
luat  which  paralyses  a  native,  you 
may  thrust  hot  firesh  Europeans 
into  for  a  day's  hard  fig^tin^  and 
take  them  out  again  to  sea  ;  butleave 
them  to  fester  under  it,  m  fatigue- 
parties,  heavy  marches,  or  night- 
duties  as  sentmels  and  pickets^  and 
Uiey  fall  like  sheaves  of  com  before  a 
scythe.  In  1858,  the  thermometers 
ranged,  on  board  the  ships  anchored 
off  the  Peiho  river,  from  86**  to  62^ 
during  June,  and  from  73°  to  98° 
during  July.  In  the  cool  and  riiady 
Residency  of  the  Embassy  at  Tien- 
tsin, the  range,  when  our  country- 
men ffladly  left  it,  was  96°  to  71°, 
and  during  the  last  three  days  it 
never  fell  SbIow  80°  Fahrex^eit  Our 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  not  then 
unhealthy,  it  is  true,  but  that  was 
because  they  had  nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept to  eat,  drink,  and  grow  fat,  with 
the  perfect  conviction  that  they  were 
victorious  Britons,  whom  the  Empe- 
ror of  China  was  much  beholden  to 
for  their  forbearance,  the  nourish- 
ment of  whom  the  mandarins  of 
Tientsin  were  especially  honoused 
in  looking  to,  and  that  the  little 
China  boy,  whom  the  sentry  at  the 
Embas^  nad  for  the  time  enslaved 
to  fan  tne  flies  away  from  his  jolly- 
looking  Somersetshire  visage,  was 
doing  no  more  than  he  came  into  the 
world  to  do.  Of  course  such  luxe 
cannot  be  enjoyed  every  day,  and  the 
admiral  or  general  will  be  bitterly 
disappointed  who  goes  to  the  Peiho 
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in  1860  expecting  that  state  of  things 
to  be  all  ready  awaiting  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  men,  or  tnat  crowda 
will  drag  him  off  a  mud-bank,  unless 
he  first  takes  the  precaution  to  thrash 
Prince  Sung-o-losin  and  his  army; 
and  we  hardly  think  Admiral  Hope's 
last  reception  is  likely  to  mislead 
him  on  that  point 

We  will  suppose  that  the  ^satry 
of  the  Hwasbana  and  Kweiliang 
stamp,  the  soothers  and  betrayers 
of  barbarians,  are  disposed  of^  and 
operations  commencea  in  earnest 
Tne  month  of  August  has  arrived, 
the  nights  are  cooler,  and  the menskep 
well  and  awake  refreshed  from  the 
heats  of  the  day.  There  are  twrive 
weeks  left  for  active  hostilities,  and  to 
secure  themselves  before  winter !  The 
Gulf  of  Pechelee  is  said  to  be  unnavi- 
gable  in  winter,  and  probably  freezes 
over  as  the  Baltic  and  Sea  of  Azov 
do,  from  the  14th  November  to  the 
1^  January.  If  it  is  decided  that 
Tientsin  shall  be  taken,  garrisoned, 
and  held  throughout  the  winter, 
there  will  be  plenty  to  do,  even  if 
the  resistance  be  but  small;  and, 
strategically  speaking,  its  immediate 
possession  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. With  it  and  the  seaboard  we 
must  hold  the  supply  of  Pekin  in  our 
hands,  and  if  anythmg  short  of  the 
capture  of  Pekin  can  bring  the  Em- 
peror to  his  senses,  those  measures, 
accompanied  by  a  thorough  ana 
effectual  defeat  of  his  army,  ought  to 
do  it.  Apart  from  the  fall  of  Tien- 
tsin, and  the  destruction  of  the  Taku 
forts,  there  are  many  places  eamly 
accessible  to  our  forces^  where  a 
severe  lesson  to  the  capital  may  be 
read,  and  in  almost  close  propin- 

?uity  to  it  Funing-foo,  as  well  as 
Ihang-lai,  great  walled  cities,  lie  on 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee,. 
northward  of  the  Peiho.  The  former 
drives  a  considerable  trade  in  grain 
with  Shin-kinff  vid  Neu-chong,  and 
it  will  doubtless  be  necessary  to 
make  our  presence  felt  by  temporaiy 
occupation  and  ransom  of  every  ae- 
cessiole  city  along  the  shore  of  the 
Pechelee  province  before  the  winter 
sets  in,  so  as  to  increase  the  pressure 
upon  the  capital,  and  divert  from  it 
those  supplies  which  it  would  other- 
wise insist  upon. 
Tientsin,  once  in  our  hands,  is  aa 
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capable  of  defence  against  an  enemy 
as  it  would  now  m  a  formidable 
place  to  attack  if  it  were  earrisoned 
Dv  Europeans.  The  Peibo  Kiver  and 
tne  canal  so  intersect  the  city  and 
saburbs.  that  on  whichever  side  yoa 
approach  it,  a  hu^  ditch  has  to  be 
twice  crossed  before  the  entire  place 
can  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 
A  li^ht  iron  tramroad  and  locomotive 
engme  would  be  invaluable  in  carry- 
ing to  the  city  from  Taku  such  sup- 
phes  during  the  winter  as  may  not 
then  be  in  depot  there.  Of  course  the 
Peiho  River  will  be  frozen  over,  and 
impracticable  to  ourgunboatslongbe- 
fore  the  €Uilf  is :  indeed,  there  is  some 
reason  to  doubt  whemer  the  lower 
part  of  the  €hilf— that  is,  between 
the  Peiho  River  and  the  Mea-tou 
Isles— is  ever  unnavigable  through- 
out the  whole  winter  for  steam  vessels 
such  as  we  shall  possess.  General 
report  declares  the  winter  of  Pechelee 
to  be  verv  severe,  although  it  puzzles 
us  to  understand  how  it  is  so,  when 
the  whole  face  of  the  countiv  is 
covered  with  a  hdf-naked,  naif- 
starving  working  dass  of  popula- 
tion, and  to  Shtm-tung  provmce  we 
shaliin  all  probability  have  to  confine 
our  movements  dunnff  the  ensuing 
winter  of  1860-61.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  provisions  have 
been  and  can  be  thrown  into  the  capi- 
tal by  some  route  which  leads  across 
this  province,  from  ports  on  its 
south-east  coast  which  have  yet  to 
be  discovered,  and  soldiers  and 
sailors  will  have  plenty  to  do, 
during  the  cold  bracing  weather,  in 
exploring  a  country  as  large  as  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales,  and,  we 
£Emcy,  not  unlike  them  in  physical 
features  and  products.  Perhaps  the 
secret  which  the  Chinese  have  as 
yet  so  well  kept  of  where  the  Yellow 
River  is  now  discharging  itself  will 
likewise  be  unravelled,  and  some  of 
our  gallant  little  gunboats  show  the 
Chinaman  that  his  troublesome 
stream  is  a  mere  pigmy  to  the 
giant  steam.  Facing  Shan-tune,  the 
great  Corean  kingdom,  of  whi^  the 
aspect  so  pleased  the  missionary 
Gutzlaff,  will  tempt  our  navigators 
and  explorers,  and  we  trust  next 
year  to  nail  some  important  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  that  little-known 
part  of  the  globe.  Should  the  spring. 
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the  early  spring  of  1861,  still  find  the 
Eooperor  recalcitrant,  the  war-party 
in  rekin  stiU  obstinate^and.  looking 
to  the  encouragement  both  nave  re- 
ceived in  certain  quarters  at  home, 
such  a  contingency  is  far  from  un- 
likelv— the  army  will  then  be  in  an 
exceUent  position  to  advance  upou 
Pekin,  and,  takin((  Tuntr-chow  on 
their  way,  encamp  m  the  "  Palace  of 
the  Earth's  Repose"  until  better 
sense  returns  to  the  "Halls  of  in- 
tense mental  exerdses."  or  that  of 
"  Heavenly  rest"  A  deliberate 
steadv  approach  of  this  character 
will  nave  its  e&ect,  and  the  Court 
will  come  to  its  senses,  and  every 
Chinaman  be  disabused  of  his  pre- 
sent universal  idea,  that  we  are 
going  to  make  a  rush,  create  a  pani^ 
^that  Emperor,  he  go  Zehol,  you 
come  again  down  this  Cantonne  side, 
alio  samee  before,  and  alio  man  sabe 
that  fashion  !"  and  that  if  they  are 
only  obstihate,  and  sacrifice  a  few 
tens  of  thousands  of  poor  creatures 
hj  hunger  and  want,  we  shall  gladly 
give  up  all  that  is  worth  havmg  in 
our  new  Treaty,  and  go  back  into  the 
old  groove,  having  wasted  millions, 
and  lost  hundreds  of  good  men,  with- 
out having  broken  down,  as  we  before 
said,  the  unrighteous  walls  of  mon- 
opoly which  bar  out  four  hundred 
nuUions  of  men  frt)m  European 
civilisation  and  God's  truth.  A 
sketch  in  a  recent  work  depicts 
a  group  of  naked  half- starved 
Chinese,  and  styles  them  our  enemies 
in  China.  Never  was  a  greater  in- 
justice perpetrated  upon  a  race  of 
creatures:  tney,  those  starving,  indus- 
trious, money-making  animals,  are 
not  our  enemies,  nor  are  we  theira 
We  can  feed  them,  we  can  give  them 
employment,  homes,  and  raiment: 
they  throng  to  our  colonies,  ana 
everywhere  find  in  us  kind  and  just 
masters:  surely  there  can  be  no 
enmity  between  us ;  no,  our  enemy 
in  China  is  he  who  stands  between 
us  and  these  creatures — the  burly, 
obstinate,  over-fed  mandarin,  the 
Yehs,  the  Lins,  the  Sung-o-losins  of 
Chinese  bureaucracy,  and  their  sup- 
porters, the  monopolists  of  the  sea- 
Doard  trade  of  China. 

Touching  the  indemnity  question, 
we  need  not  detain  our  readers ;  they 
will  observe  how  easily  we  can  insure, 
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by  such  measures  as  we  pointed  out 
at  page  536,  a  sum  which  will  fullj 
repay  Englaoid  and  France  all  their 
expenses.  The  custom  revenues  of 
the  Empire  are  by  no  means  a  recog- 
nised source  of  Imperial  credit  ;— 
Kweiliang  or  Hwashana  would 
scorn,  as  Yeh  or  Lin  would  have 
done,  to  acknowledge  that  they  were 
of  tiie  slightest  importance  to  Em- 
peror or  Empire^  and  the  most  that 
can  be  said  agamst  the  retention  of 
these  fiscal  dues  for  a  year  or  so,  until 
our  expenses  are  paid,  would  b&  that 
we  deprived  the  Emperor  of  the 
means  whereby  he  has  been  mainly 
enabled  to  resist  what  is  called  re- 
bellion, revolution,  or  reform,  accord- 
ing^ as  our  residents,  consuls,  and 
missionaries  chose  to  look  upon  the 
Taeping  movement.  We  have  then 
the  vast  sum  to  be  reaHsed  by  the 
seizure  of  all  the  grain  vessels  and 
imperial  granaries  in  Northern  Ohina. 
Even  if  only  one-half  of  the  yearly 
supply  falls  into  our  hands,  the  value 
of  those  200,000  tons  of  f;rBm  at  the 
prices  ruling  recently  in  Pechelee 
would  be  e<)ual  to  24  million  dollars, 
or  4|  miUions  sterling.*  Besides 
this,  there  is  the  Government  salt 
revenue.  And,  lastly,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  China  is  less  rich  than 
in  1842,  when  we  remember  that 
since  then,  seventeen  years  ago,  her 
merchants  and  her  tea  and  silk  hi- 
mers  have  tripled  their  sales  and 
profits,  absorb^  our  silver  as  fiist  as 
we  can  pour  it  into  the  country; 
and  apart  from  an  increased  trade 
along  their  coasts,  we  find  the  Chi- 
nese trader  actually,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  trading  and  compet- 
ing against  us  in  European-built 
vessels  running  to  the  ports  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  as  well  as 
between  port  and  port  in  their 
huge  Empire.  This  does  not  look 
like  national  bankruptcy—niUiional 
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poverty.  The  Chinese  are  the  most 
under-taxed  race  we  know  in  the 
East,  but  they  are  badlv  governed, 
and  worse  protected  by  their  Grovem- 
ment  Hie  Government  can  exact 
when  it  pleases  any  amount  of  coin 
and  supplies,  to  erect  formidable 
work&  cast  brass  cannon  to  oppose 
us,  and  then  plead  poverty  when  we 
demand  indemnity.  A  fig  for  their 
plea.  It  is  that  they  wiw  to  evade 
a  form  of  humiliation  which  goes 
thoroughly  home  to  the  conviction 
of  the  most  stolid  Chinaman,  insures 
publicity,  and  renders  fighting  the 
barbarian  an  exceedingly  unpopular 
measure. 

A  word  more,  and  we  have  done 
our  task.  A  guarantee  against  a  re- 
occurrence of  hostilities  and  gross 
treacheiy,  though  difficult  to  obtain, 
is  essential  VTe  would  suggest  that, 
in  the  first  place,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Taku  forts  be  objected 
to;  that  a  position  be  selected  as 
near  the  Peino  River  as  possible  for 
the  ^tablishment  of  a  European  fac- 
tory or  settlement— the  consuls  exer- 
cising within  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective factories  magisterial  func- 
tions (the  Mea-tou  Elands  would 
probably  afford  such  a  position) ;  no 
fortifications  to  be  erected  by  ikiro- 
peans,  except  in  self-defence  aeainst 
the  Chinese ;  and  that  It  shul  be 
considered  a  neutral  spot  in  European 
wars.  Its  TOOximi^  to  Pekin  would 
dieck  that  Court,  if  it  contemplated 
any  farther  duplicity ;  it  would  be  a 

§lace  of  refuge  for  our  merchants  or 
iplomatists  resident  in  Pechelee; 
and  the  cession  of  such  an  island  or 
spot  to  the  Allies  would  have  the 
most  marked  effect  upon  the  Chinese 
and  Manchous  of  Northern  China — 
would  form  a  tangible  proof  of  our 
success,  and  of  the  punishment 
awaiting  breaches  of  tr^ty-engage- 
ments. 


*  The  mukefc  price  of  rioe  is  llentsiD  was  6  doUaxs  a  cwi,  and  in  that  and  the 
two  prBTions  yean  it  had  ranged  during  the  winter  from  10  to  12  doUam  a  cwt.  in 
Pekin. 
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It  has  been  said  that  though  Ee- 
gent  Street  may  possibly  be  the 
finest  thoroughfare  in  Europe,  it 
will  unfortunately  neither  bear  wea- 
ther nor  criticism.  And  so  Munich, 
though  it  were  the  grandest  of  capi- 
tals, assuredly  suffers  from  the  worst 
of  climates,  and  can  lay  but  little 
claim  to  the  purest  of  tastes.  As 
for  weather,  in  summer  it  is  burnt, 
and  in  winter  frozen ;  and  for  art, 
we  always  seem  to  taste  the  smack 
of  the  Baierischer  beer  even  in  the 
glass  of  Lachryma  OhristL  In  win- 
ter, some  of  our  readers,  like  our- 
selves, may  have  made  entrance  into 
this  mistaken  and  misplaced  capital 
in  carriage  mounted  on  sledge  in- 
stead of  wheels— may  have  walked 
for  days  in  frozen  or  sJushy  snow, 
meeting  the  unhoused  statue  shiver- 
ing in  icicles — the  outdoor  fresco 
as  a  Boccaccio  garden  in  an  Arctic 
field — losgia  stolen  from  Florence 
—  triumpQd  arches  in  exile  from 
Rome  —  the  statue  with  chattering 
teeth  asking  for  the  loan  of  a  great- 
coat— and  the  fresco,  the  arch,  and 
the  logda,  demanding  passport  that 
one  and  all  may  be  off  to  Italy, 
where  no  northern  blast  shall  buffet 
the  fair  face  of  beauty,  and  no  Ger- 
man guttural  mar  the  harmony  of 
existence.  In  winter  we  had  prayed 
for  sun,  but  again  summer  is  come, 
and  in  vain  we  seek  for  shade.  We 
had  just  left  the  shadowy  Nurem- 
burj^  of  pointed  gable,  sheltering 
roof^  and  narrow,  auaint.  old  streets, 
leading  hither  and  thitner,  up  hill 
and  down,  naw  coming  upon  Qothic 
fountain  in  market-pit^,  or  stealing 
along  among  solemn  memories  at 
Adam  Craft  the  sculptor,  Hans 
Sachs  the  poet,  Albert  Durer  the 
friend  of  Luther,  till  perchance  is 
seen  some  tottering  feudal  tower,  or 
city-gate  is  reached  leading  by  the 
carved  stations  of  the  agonv  to  the 
crowded  "God's  Acre,"  where  the 
greatness  of  Nuremburg  lies  buried. 
We  had  passed,  we  say,  some  days 
in  this  dear  old  town,  turning  the 
thouj^hts  backward  upon  GK)thic 
architecture— the  Niebelungen  Lied 
—hard-fought   liberties   of  ancient 
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cities— and  rights  bravely  won  for 
German  I^testantism.  A  ride  of  a 
few  hours  brings  us  to  the  modem 
Munich  denuded  of  mediaeval  asso- 
ciation, wholly  destitute  of  pedigree 
from  the  classic — a  pretended  Athens 
without  her  groves  or  acropolis— a 
Rome  without  her  seven  hills,  with- 
out even  genial  shelter  for  any  one  of 
the  muses  nine  or  the  graces  three. 
All  this  is  true,  yet  we  are  willing  to 
confess  not  the  whole  truth,  other- 
wise we  should  not  trouble  our  read- 
ers with  a  paper  upon  "  Munich  and 
the  Ohristian  Arta"  Munich,  after 
all,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  modem 
Europe ;  we  have  ourselves  thought 
it  worth  our  while  again  and  a^^ 
to  visit  this  great  show-capital,  and 
we  now  propose  to  pass  in  brief  re- 
view some  of  its  most  important 
works,  often  of  ambitious  pretence 
and  of  jarring  incongruity,  out  not 
unfrequently  profound  in  study  and 
elevated  in  thought 

In  Munich  everything  has  been  at- 
tempted—street-architecture, sculp- 
ture, and  bronze -casting;  painting 
in  its  highest  walks— on  canvass  for 
cabinets,  on  walls  for  museums  and 
palaces,  on  glass  for  churches,  even 
on  porcelain  for  domestic  use  and 
decoration.  From  prince  to  peasant, 
every  one  in  this  capital  is  presumed 
to  lead  an  art-existence  of  refined 
culture  and  enjoyment :  in  his  daily 
walk  he  is  in  the  very  midst  of  tn- 
umphal  arches,  porticoes,  and  sta- 
tnea  Museums,  rich  in  choicest 
works,  are  freely  open  to  his  gaze. 
Churches  ornate  in  decoration^  so- 
lemnised by  sacred  art,  make  religion 
herself  a  luxury,  and  give  to  worship 
the  thrill  of  aesthetic  emotion.  Ajs 
an  enthusiastic  stranger,  we  at  once 
naturally  think  that  a  broad  way  is 
opened  leading  to  highest  heaven. 
Yet  soon  we  find  that  the  Ohurch 
abuts  upon  the  Foundling  Hospital ; 
Apollo,  in  the  open  street,  walks  arm- 
in-arm  with  Silenus;  the  vestals 
keep  company  with  satyrs;  and 
here  in  Munich,  the  feast  of  the  gods 
is  held  in  a  beer-cellar. 

But  let  us  give  to  the  reader  a 
short  summary  of  Munich  and  her 
2n 
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works.  Firstlyy  let  us  mention  the 
four  churches  :  All-Saints  of  the 
royal  palace,  regal  and  saintly  by  its 
rich  yet  solemn  decoration,  a  full- 
voiced  chorus  of  colour—a  painted 
hierarchy  enshrined  in  precious 
and  gem-like  marbles.  Then,  en- 
tering the  grand  I^dwiff  Strasse 
by  the  Hall  of  the  Marwals,  and 
passing  by  the  Royal  Library,  one  of 
the  b^  of  these  modem  adapta- 
tons,  we  come  to  the  church  (h  St 
Ludwi^  the  patron  saint  of  ex- 
King  Lewis,  nimself  in  turn  the 
great  patron  and  father  of  Munich 
art.  This  church  glories  in  a  facade 
of  weak  painstaking  mediocritnr.  But 
it  may  with  more  reason  pri(k  itself 
on  "  The  Last  Judgment  and  other 
works,  by  Cornelius,  of  whom  we 
-shall  nereafter  speak.  A  walk  of 
perhaps  a  ouarter  of  an  hour  brings 
us  to  the  basilica  of  St  Boniface,  a 
successful  imitation  of  the  yenerable 
Basilicas  in  Rome,  Sta  Maria  Mag- 
^ore,  with  others  scarcely  lees  sacrml 
m  the  travellefs  memory. — success- 
ful, moreover,  in  the  carenil  and  re- 
fined frescoes  by  Hess,  the  (German 
Oarlo  Dolci,  for  softness  and  senti- 
ment. Lastly,  at  some  distance,  lies, 
in  a  rather  plebeian  suburb,  the 
Qothio  Church  of  Sta  Maria  Hilf, 
here  worthy  of  notice  chiefly  from 
its  painted  windows,  veritable  pic- 
tures painted  on  glass,  the  best 
examples  we  know  of  the  Munich 
school  of  glass  -  painting,  an  art 
which  deliberately  shuns  all  that 
is  severe,  architectural,  or  geome- 
tric, making  ^a  church  window  a 
suspended  transparency,  a  picture 
all  softness  ana  beauty,  through 
which  heaven  shines  with  radiant 
light  To  such  treatment  grave  ob- 
jections may  doubtless  be  urged;  but 
we  confess  that  we  are  never  very 
willing  to  listen  to  that  criticism 
which  sternly  forbids  a  proffered  en- 
jovment,  or  condemns  by  harsh 
rule  any  work  which  wins  its  way 
by  beauty.  Truly,  there  is  no 
art  more  noble  or  divine  than  the 
painting  of  cathedral  windows.  In 
Rouen,  in  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  and 
before  the  grand  lancets  of  Milan 
Cathedral,  how  often  have  we  stood 
with  rapture,  as  rainbow  glories 
streamed  with  colours  verily  dipped 
in   heaven,  softly    modulated   an- 
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thems  of  solemn  tones,  swelling  in 
the  noonday  splendour,  or,fading  in 
vesper  twilight  Often  in  such  hours 
have  we  thtmked  Qod  for  the  minis- 
try of  art  in  the  sanctuary  of  reli- 
gion. And  now,  under  a  deep  feeling 
of  the  responsibility  devolviiL?  on  aU 
labourers  in  the  house  of  God,  no 
less  upon  the  artist  than  on  him  who 
preaches  or  prays,  would  we  raise 
our  voice  in  inoignation  against 
windows  which,  as  veiy  Masmiemy 
towards  all  that  is  beautiful  and  holy, 
have  of  late  years  been  put  up  in 
some  of  our  En^ish  churcnea  The 
present  custom  of  enriching  oar 
cathedrals  with  memorial  glass,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  claims  our  wannest 
sympathy.  But  many  a  work  has  of 
late  been  put  into  sacred  places 
which,  as  bad  doctrine  or  vulgar 
sound,  can  only  pervert  and  mislead 
the  public  mmd  and  taste.  We 
know  there  is  a  prcyudioe  in  this 
country  against  Omnan  painted 
windows.  We  do  not  wish  tnat  the 
English  school  should  adopt,  at  an j 
rate,  German  faults.  But  this  we 
do  say.  that  our  English  art  will 
do  well  to  profit  by  the  attempts, 
and  even  by  the  failures,  whidi  have 
been  made  m  neighbouring  countries. 
With  this  end  we  write ;  with  this 
object  men  in  this  country,  inter- 
ested in  the  prombed  development 
of  our  English  school,  have  gone  to 
Munich,  Berlin,  or  Dusseldoif,  to  see 
for  themselves  those  great  architec- 
tural, pictorial,  and  decorative  works 
of  which  the  Germans  are  so  justly 
proud 

But  let  us  resume  our  promised 
summary  of  Munich  art.  If  the 
four  churches  abready  mentioned 
stand  first  in  importance,  the  three 
museums— the  Old  Pinacothek,  the 
New  Pinacothek,  and  the  Glypto- 
thek— are  certainly  entitled  to  the 
second  position.  In  external  archi- 
tecture they  have  no  special  merit 
The  Glyptothek  boasts  of  that  most 
hacknied  of  all  exordiums,  a  Gre- 
cian portico;  the  New  Pinacothek 
finds  some  novelty  in  the  parade 
of  external  firescoes,  not  unlik& 
in  conception,  the  pictures  placed 
in  front  of  itinerant  caravans  con- 
taining wild  beasts  and  mounte- 
banks. In  the  internal  arrange- 
ments for  lighting  the  pictures  and 
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sculptures,  these  buildings  are  ad- 
mirable—arrangements which  have 
claimed  the  special  attention  of  Par- 
liamentarv  Committees  and  Goyem- 
ment  authorities  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  contents  of  these  museums, 
ini 


ture,  ancient  and  modem,  might  wel 
demand  from  the  trareUer  a  week 
or  fortnight  for  their  examination. 
The  Pinacothek  of  old  masters^  Ital- 
ian and  Qerman,  rich  beyond  nyalry 
in  works  by  Van  Eycl,  Hemling, 
Durer,  and  others  of  the  school,  is, 
we  think,  taken  for  idl  in  all,  the 
foremost  gallery  in  Germany.  The 
Glyptothek,  or  museum  of  sculpture, 
will  be  best  remembered  ^  the  in- 
yalnable  marbles  from  the  Temple  of 
CBgina,  and  the  pretentious  modem 
frescoes  by  Oomelius,  the  would-be 
Michael  Angelo  of  Munich.  The 
New  Pinacothek,  with  its  exterior 
frescoes  as  sign-boards,  or  rather  as 
laureate  pictures  in  honour  of  the 
ffreat  ex-King  Ludwig,  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  of  (Germany,  may  justly 
boast  of  some  great  modem  works, 
especiall:^  that  masterpiece,  "The 
Destraction  of  Jerasalem,"  by  Eaul- 
bach.  Haying,  in  the  churches,  gone 
through  rather  a  seyere  course  of 
sacred  art,  wrought  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  the  sublime,  and  in  galleries 
satiating  a  more  omniyorous  appetite 
by  a  feast  upon  all  thln^  in  general, 
we  hurry,  at  the  appomted  nour  of 
three,  to  the  pdace  of  King  Ludwig, 
now  no  longer  in  guise  of  mediseyal 
saint,  but  transformed  into  epicurean 
sybarite  in  the  midst  of  a  painted 
harem.  We  walk  through  Pompeian 
rooms,  light,  elegant,  and  festiye; 
listen  to  the  showman  as  he  tells  his 
threadbare  story  oyer  huge  pictures 
painted  by  Schnorr  of  Inebelungen 
Lied  and  German  legend ;  slide  in 
slippers  along  the  slippery  polished 
floor  of  throne-room  m  the  awftil 
presence  of  Schwanthaler^s  twelye 
colossal  gilt  bronzes  of  German 
princes ;  and  whisper  scandal  in  the 
cabinet  of  Ludwig*s  far-famed  gal- 
lery of  fayoured  beauties,  of  whom 
the  now  dethroned  Lola  Montes  was 
once  the  heroine.  Such  is  the  Mun- 
ich school  of  so-called  hiffh  art— now 
inspiring  to  yirtue  and  then  awaken- 
ing passion;  now  giyin^  scope  to 
genius,  and  then  pampermg  medio- 
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crity— a  school,  as  we  haye  seen,  of 
the  church  and  cloister,  the  gallery 
and  cabinet,  the  palace  and  the 
casino  ;  just  as  the  Jupiter  head  of 
Ludwig  may  haye  nodded  a  dispen- 
sing patronage— now  kneeling  before 
a  saint,  and  anon  coying  with  a  mis- 
tress. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  recapi- 
tulate the  artists  who  haye  made 
Munich  such  as  now  we  find  it 
Schwanthaler  the  sculptor,  whose 
prolific  genius  was  stimulated  by 
palace  patronage  into  immature  and 
copious  production,  whose  works,  we 
should  say,  were  writ  in  water,  did 
we  not  remember  the  bronze  colos- 
sal "  Bayaria"  in  front  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  best  criticised  in  the  words  of 
the  guide-book  as  sixty-one  feet  in 
height,  pedestal  twenty-eight  feet, 
staurcase  within,  leading  the  tra- 
yeller  to  eyes  and  moutn  as  a  look- 
out to  distant  Alps — head  of  size 
sufficient  to  contain  some  half-dozen 
strangers  !  Schwanthaler  has  gone 
to  his  rest,  left  his  works  to  the  na- 
tion, and  is  not  wholly  unknown  in 
this  countnr  at  Sydennam  and  else- 
where. Of  the  great  Oomelius  we 
haye  already  spoken,  and  shall  here- 
after speak  again.  He  is  now  well 
stricken  in  years ;  andhislatest  works, 
marked  by  declining  power,  are  de- 
signs  executed  in  Rome  as  the  pictorial 
decoration  for  the  projected  Oampo 
Santo  in  Berlin.  The  yenerable  Oyer* 
beck  we  haye  known  in  his  studio  in 
Rome,  a  patriarchy  or  rather  a  Romish 
cloistered  saint  of  yigils  and  visions, 
the  father  of  the  so-called  Oatholic 
religious  school  of  Germany  and 
Dusseldorf.  In  Munidi,  this  much- 
worshipped  painter  shows  one  picture 
only,  but  scholars  he  has  many.  Hess, 
of  whom  we  haye  spoken,  both  in  the 
palace  chapel  of  All-Saints  and  the 
Basilica  ot  St  Boniface,  the  most 
prolific,  indeed,  of  Munich  artiste, 
eyidently  claims  Oyerbeck  as  his 
great  progenitor.  Kaulbach,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  studio  was  for 
many  years  in  Munich,  whose  great- 
est easel  picture  is  still  in  the  New 
Pinacothek  of  that  city,  and  who 
is  now  engi^ed  on  yet  more  import- 
ant worki  m  the  New  Museum  of 
Berlin^  is,  unlike  his  brethren,  not 
exdusiyely  Ohristian,  Romish,  or 
mediseyal,  but,  in  a  more  truly  catho- 
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lie  spirit,  takes  inspiration  from 
works  classic  as  well  as  Christian, 
modem  as  well  as  middle  age,  and 
thus  gives  to  his  art  the  surest  pro- 
mise of  progression.  Of  Schnorr,  the 
painter  of  the  King's  palace,  we 
know  little,  and  care  ies&  He  is  one 
of  the  worst  examples  of  that  Munich 
st^le  of  vaulting  ambition  which,  out 
of  inherent  emptiness,  swells  into  pre- 
tentious proportion,  and,  in  loud 
theatric  manner,  declaims  the  merest 
commonplace,  betraying  weakness 
just  in  proportion  as  it  assumes  the 
show  of  strength. 

Of  other  men  and  works  we  need 
scarcely  make  individual  mention. 
Of  the  Q«rman  so-called  Christian 
school  to  which  we  now  wish  to 
direct  more  special  attention,  let  it 
ever  be  remembered  that  Overbeck 
and  Cornelius  are  the  great  originals 
from  which  the  works  in  Munich, 
Berlin,  and  Dusseldorf  immediately 
or  indirectly  take  their  origin.  For 
the  first  precarious  rise  of  this  now 
celebratea  and  triumphant  school  we 
must  go  back  to  a  period  now  well 
nigh  forgotten.  Forty  vears  ago,  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  was  found  a  small 
band  of  German  artists,  with  few 
friends  to  encourage,  and  slender 
means  for  their  support  Overbeck 
and  Cornelius,  among  the  number, 
were  exiles,  or  rather  outcasts  from 
their  country  and  from  the  acade- 
mies against  which  they  had  rebelled. 
They  nad  found,  they  thought,  a 
more  excellent  way.  In  their  zeal 
for  earlv  Christian  art,  they  had 
espoused  the  Romish  religion,  and 
here  in  Rome,  in  poverty  and  neglect, 
in  the  midst  of  the  wreck  of  empires, 
they  nurtured^  to  themselves  a  new 
birth,  and  strove  to  restore  to  a  de- 
clining and  corrupted  art  its  former 
earnestness  and  purity.  Forty  years 
ago  Niebuhr  was  fortunately  ambas- 
sador in  Rome.  Shunning  the  pre- 
tentious commonplace  <$  Italian 
society,  escaping  as  best  he  could 
from  the  devounug  horde  of  foreign 
travellers  greedy  for  vagrant  know- 
ledge, he  chose  rather  this  small 
band  of  Gkrman  artists  as  familiar 
friends— made  them  companions  in 
his  home,  animating  their  hopes  by 
espousing  their  cause.  After  the 
severer  LGibours  of  the  day  might 
here  be  found,  at  the  house  of  the 
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Prussian  ambassador,  the  yonthfiil 
Cornelius  described  in  Niebohr's 
Ufe  as  of  *'  powerful  intellect,  free 
from  all  limitation,"  even  in  those 
days  known  for  his  vigorous  drawing, 
even  then  in  earnest  talk,  brooding 
over  the  favourite  idea  of  bia  life, 
since  matured  into  "  The  Last  Judge- 
ment" at  Munich.  Here,  too,  mi^t 
be  seen,  seated  by  his  side,  Overb^k, 
the  apostle  of  Christian  art,  desmbed 
in  Niebuhr's  letters  as  an  entbusiasty 
ready  blindly  to  enter  upon  the  ser- 
vice of  his  church,  gifted  with  poetiy, 
"  endowed  with  a  magnificent  ima^- 
nation,"  yet,  unlike  Uomelius  his  in- 
separable friend,  wanting,  it  is  said, 
in  deamess  of  head  and  indepen- 
dence of  purpose.  These  two  (j^ezinan 
youths,  witn  others  in  their  com- 
panv,  are  described  oft  and  again  in 
l^iebuhr's  life  as  earnest  men,  ar- 
dently intent  upon  restoring  to  mo- 
dem art  its  ancient  purity  and  devo- 
tion. In  conduct  they  wereexemplaijy 
identified  with  the  religious  party, 
standing  aloof  from  the  former  licen- 
tiousness of  German  artists  given  to 
intrigue.  Assembled  here  during 
the  evenings  of  a  .Roman  winter, 
would  they  ardently  talk  of  the  new 
era  about  to  open  upon  German  art ; 
here  did  they  read  and  discuss  to- 
gether Goethe's  well-known  Italian 
tour,  condemning  his  Palladian  taste 
and  his  ''soulless  criticism;"  and 
here,  at  these  same  social  gatherings, 
did  they  lay  down  the  canons  of 
art-orthodox^r,  beatifying  as  patron 
sainto  Francia,  Perugino,  ana  Pin- 
turicchio^  pore,  holy,  and  devout; 
and  loadmg  with  anatnemas  Domini- 
chino,  Guerdno,  and  others  as  pro- 
fli^te  and  pagan.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  German  school  of 
Christian  art,  of  which  we  propose 
now  to  speak  more  in  detail 

The  classic^  the  Christian,  and 
the  naturalistic,  are  the  three  great 
schools  which  are  contending  for 
mastery  over  modem  art.  The 
classic,  it  has  been  said,  seeks  for 
physical  perfection ;  the  Christian 
stnves  for  spiritiial  expression ; 
while  the  naturalistic  is  content  to 
take  things  just  as  they  are.  The 
three  great  national  schools  of  mo- 
dem £urope — ^the  French,  the  Ger- 
man, and  the  English,  each  contains 
within  itself  these  three  conflicting 
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principles,  which  divide  the  camp  of 
every  art  into  hostile  factiona  In 
Germany  especially,  during  the  past 
and  present  oentury,  schools,  classic 
and  Christian,  have  waged  desperate 
battle.  Towards  the  close  of  last 
c^tury,  Wlnckelmann,  Lessing,  and 
Mengs,  contended  that  the  master- 
pieces of  Greece  and  Italy  were  the 
true  models  of  excellence,  and  their 
study  the  surest  means  of  restoring 
the  national  art.  This  classic  move- 
ment, or  rather  mania,  having  reached 
its  climax  of  exaggeration,  a  reaction 
naturally  set  in.  And  thus  it  be- 
came, as  we  have  seen,  the  special 
mission  of  that  small  band  of  Ger- 
man artbts,  who  found  themselves 
in  Borne  early  in  the  present  centuiy, 
to  proclaim  a  sacred  war  against  classic 
heathenism,  and  to  raise  as  the  stan- 
dard of  a  restored  faith  those  early 
and  pure  Christian  masters  who  had 
never  bent  the  knee  to  a  pagpi  god. 
But  an  object  in  itself  so  legitimate, 
a  reaction  which  at  first  was  but  a 
wholesome  protest  against  tyranny, 
became  in  turn  a  withering  thraldom, 
and  even  at  times  a  direct  outrage 
upon  nature.  The  partial  is  neces- 
sarily not  only  the  one-sided,  but  the 
exaggerated,  and  even,  in  the  end, 
the  monstrous  and  deformed.  The 
ultra-Christian  may  be  spiritual,  but 
it  soon  becomes  the  moroid  and  the 
emaciated*  The  classic  is  undoubt- 
edly ideal,  but  it  is  avowedly  cold 
and  heartless.  And  every  school, 
whether  classic  or  Christian,  which 
sacrifices  life  to  a  dead  antiquity,  is 
in  its  very  origin  tainted  by  man- 
nerism and  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. A  living  art  must  grow  out 
from  the  living  present.  The  classic 
may  correct,  the  Christian  sanctifv, 
but  nature  alone  can  give  the  health, 
the  life,  the  breathing  beauty.  But 
nature  herself  in  turn,  as  the  origin- 
ating modelj  mav  well  be  moulded  to 
the  classic  ideal,  the  natural  mind 
softened  by  Christian  eraces,  and  thus 
forms  and  thoughts  Christian,  classic, 
and  natural,  are  made  to  mingle 
and  intermingle  the  one  within  the 
other ;  and  hence  we  find  the  highest 
and  truest  art  is  that  which  reconciles 
and  unites  the  three  great  elements 
which  hitherto  have  been  held  in 
isolation,  or  have  met  only  for  hos- 
tility. 
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Did  we  wish  just  to  fashion  an  im- 
posing system,  or  apply  an  iogenious 
theory,  we  should  at  once  assert  that 
in  the  art  of  modem  Europe  the  Ger- 
man school  is  Christian,  the  French 
classic,  and  the  English  naturalistic. 
And  so  they  are ;  but  each  is  some- 
thing more  besides.  Our  English 
school  centres  around  the  English 
home — the  home  of  the  afiections, 
the  peaceful  fireside  of  domestic  com- 
fort and  family  happiness.  The 
Muse  of  English  art  whispers  in 
tones  gentle  and  low,  pipes  a  pastoral 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  sings 
round  the  domestic  hearth  tender 
songs  of  the  affections.  The  genius 
of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  marches 
with  proud  lofty  step  to  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet  As  a  heroine  or  an  ama- 
zon  she  mounts  the  barricade;  her 
garments  are  stained  with  blood; 
she  raises  the  cry  of  victory,  glory, 
patriotism.  Her  ambition  knows  no 
t>ounds.  The  page  of  history  is  too 
small  for  her  deeds;  sixty  feet  of 
canvass  serve  scarcely  to  record  an 
episode  in  her  conquests.  Her  politi- 
cal history  is  revolt  and  revolution, 
and  her  art  in  its  tragic  action  knows 
neither  repose  nor  moderation.  Now 
German  works  are  in  spirit  an  oppos- 
ing contrast.  If  English  art  be  cha- 
racterised bv  domestic  simplicity, 
French  art  by  its  tragic  intensity, 
German  art  may  be  aesignated  as 
the  elaborate  product  of  mystic  meta- 
physics. As  the  German  language 
m  its  involutions,  complications^  and 
abstractions — as  the  German  litera* 
ture  in  its  misty  philosophv  and 
aesthetic  subtlety,  are  nationally  dis- 
tinct from  the  English  or  the  French, 
so  has  German  art  its  corresponding 
idiosyncrasy  of  thought,  its  relative 
mannerism  of  treatment  and  expres- 
sion. And  thus  its  study  and  criti- 
cism may  be  made  as  episodes  to 
more  general  and  fundmental  in- 
quiries, involving  c^uestions  of  race, 
of  language,  of  rehgion,  philosophy, 
and  literature. 

Hence  we  find  no  school  is  more 
elaborate  in  study  and  erudition. 
Overman  art  is  absolutely  oppressed 
and  borne  down  by  weight  of  ponder- 
ous thought  and  intensity  of  over- 
wrought expression.  All  that  is 
sportive  and  spontaneous  in  genius, 
tne  play  of  childhood,  the  free  fancy 
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of  a  mind  let  loose  for  holiday  is 
coldly  petrified  by  the  touch  of 
winter,  aged  and  withered,  walking 
among  flowers.  It  is  an  art  in  which 
the  flowers  of  the  imagination  grow 
not  in  exuberant  joy  as  in  the  sunny 
fields  and  wilds  of  nature.  Flowers 
there  are,  but  they  win  not  by  their 
colour,  they  allure  not  by  their 
beauty;  they  are  the  flowers  which 
the  studious  botanist  presses  within 
sheets  of  paper— flat,  faded,  and 
dead.  There  you  may  examine  them ; 
count  their  stamens  and  pistils; 
classify  their  forms  and  famili^ ; 
place  them  in  museums ;  map  out  cre- 
ation with  the  compasses  of  science ; 
and  shutting  out  the  bias  of  all  emo- 
tion, close  the  study  door,  and  pore 
upon  nature  by  the  oil  of  the  mid- 
night lamp.  The  Gkrman  artist 
studies  nature  after  this  self-same 
fashion.  His  erudition  is  carried  to 
such  a  pitch  that  he  at  once  exhausts 
his  subject  and  paralyses  himself. 
Instead  of  the  freedom  of  spontane- 
ous creation,  we  find  the  fetters  of 
restraining  calculation  ;  and  in  place 
of  the  warm  impulse  of  passion,  we 
trace  only  the  cold  caution  of  criti- 
cism. Upon  the  arts  and  antiquities 
of  Italy  a  Grerman  is  more  learned 
than  even  the  native  Italian.  Thus 
his  memory  is  so  richly  stored,  that 
his  imamnation  is  encumbered  ;  and 
guided  oy  the  cold  light  of  reason  he 
seldom  surrenders  himself  to  the  fer- 
vour of  inspiration.  No  philologbt 
ever  traced  the  derivation  of  a  word, 
or  hunted  out  the  obscure  origin  of 
a  dialect,  with  keener  scrutiny  than 
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these  German  philosophic  artists  m>- 
ply  in  elaborate  research  over  tne 
antiquarian  lore  of  medieval  art. 
They  would  appear  to  have  traced 
down  the  pictonal  genealoc^  of  eadli 
saint,  angel,  or  demon.  The^  can 
decide,  by  appeal  to  indubitable 
authority,  whetner  the  wings  of  St 
Michael  should  be  lustrous  as  rain- 
bow plumes,  or  grey  as  eagle  feathera; 
whetner  the  s<^e8  of  Satan  in  his 
overthrow  should  be  burnt  by  brim- 
stone, or  the  coils  of  his  tail  tortured 
by  spear.  They  would  seem,  indeed, 
more  of  archseologists  than  artists^ 
They  rummage  the  records  of  anti- 
quity, and  lay  thick  their  palette 
with  the  dust  of  ages.  They  must 
unrol  a  mummy  before  they  would 

Presume  to  paint  a  Pharaoh.  They 
ig  in  the  darkness  of  the  catacombs, 
seeking  out  Christianity  in  the  sepul- 
chre ratlier  tiian  look  to  heaven  for 
their  daily  revelation.* 

In  our  own  country  we  can  boast 
of  no  works  so  learnedly  elaborate, 
and  fortunately  of  no  school  so  de- 
liberately disagreeable.  In  England 
we  still  hold  to  the  old-fashioned 
doctrine  that  art  must  please  or  else 
will  fail.  In  Germany,  on  the  con- 
trarv,*a  pleasure-givme  art  is  abso- 
lutely condemnea  We  come  before 
a  German  work  not  for  enjoyment, 
but  for  severest  studv.  We  require 
to  read  the  Latin  fathers  in  its  pre- 
sence. A  kind  of  black-letter  litera- 
ture, we  spell  out  its  meaning  with 
diflBculty— arrive  at  truth  through 
tortuous  allegory^  or  catch  at  a 
shadow  in  the  midst  of  symbolism. 


*  While  the  proof-sheets  of  this  article  are  passing  through  our  hands,  we  hear  of 
the  ilhiess  and  unexpected  death  of  Mrs  Jameson.  Our  pages  have  often  paid  tribute 
to  the  grace,  the  simple  eloquence,  the  calmness  of  judgment,  and  the  elevation  of 
sentiment  which  characterise  all  her  writings.  When  the  concluding  volume  of  her 
"  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art "  shall  appear,  we  may  possibly  attempt  a  more  deli- 
berate estimate  of  the  services  which  this  accomplished  critic  has  conferred  upon 
the  literature  of  art.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  append  to  our  present  article  the 
following  extract  which,  while  it  signally  confirms  our  estimate  of  the  Mtmich 
school,  serves  well  to  illustrate  the  elegance,  alid  even  the  erudition,  with  which 
Mrs  Jameson  adorned  eveiy  subject  that  she  handled : — 

"  When  I  wandered," — she  says  in  the  essay  on  '  The  House  of  Titian,* — *'  when  I 
wandered  through  some  of  those  glorious  old  churches  in  Lombardy,  surroimded 
by  their  faded  frescoes  and  mystic  groups, — 

'  Viigin,  and  babe,  and  saint, 
With  the  same  cold,  calm,  beautiful  regard,' — 


a  solemn  feeling  was  upon  me — a  sense  of  the  sublime  and  the  true,  which  did  not 
arise  merely  from  the  perception  of  excellence  in  art,  neither  was  it  a  yeamine  after 
those  forms  of  faith  which  have  gone  into  the  past  5  but  because  of  these  enduring 
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At  length  we  grope  at  the  artist's 
meaning  more  through  an  over- 
strained effort  of  intellect  than  by  an 
easy  intuition  of  vision,  and,  some- 
what wearied  and  worn,  coldly  thank 
the  painter  for  his  elaborate  lecture 
so  learnedly  set  forth  in  his  scientific 
diagram.  Such  works  are  so  complex 
that  they  require  analysis  and  disseo- 
tion.  They  are  conundrums  of  which 
we  have  to  seek  the  key— labyrinths 
of  which  we  want  the  clue.  Were 
they  not  problems  in  human  nature, 
thejTwouldalmost  lay  claim  to  bealge- 
braical  equations.  The  large  figure  to 
the  right  balances  with  just  precision 
the  group  on  the  left,  and  thus  by 
plus  and  minus  poising  the  opposmg 
composition,  we  are  len  to  determine 
the  value  of  some  unknown  quanti^. 
and  at  length  work  out  the  pictorial 
enigma  as  d^  the  laws  of  prescribed 
science.  It  is,  indeed,  but  too  mani- 
fest that  the  involved  lines  of  the 
intricate  figures  are  governed  by  de- 
termined laws,  may  be  resolved  to 
geometric  unity  in  the  generic  form 
of  the  triangle  or  the  circle.  More- 
over, colours  which  in  nature  fur- 
tively flicker  in  the  dance  of  light 
and  the  dazzle  of  sunshine,  are  here 
marshalled  with  systematic  preci- 
sion. The  rays  of  prismatic  Uffht 
are  meted  out  by  measure;  the  blue 
of  sky  is  balanced  arainst  the  com- 
plimentary orange  of  autumn ;  ^n- 
mariee,  secondaries,  and  tertiaries 
are  blended  on  the  canvass  with  the 
certainty  of  a  chemist  working  in 
his  laboratory.    You  are  positively 
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sure,  indeed,  that  all  must  be  right, 
were  not  the  result  so  painfully  dis- 
agreeable. By  the  same  cold  calcu- 
lation the  draperies  of  the  figures  in 
their  cast  and  disposition  are  out  the 
equipoise  of  well-known  forces.  Even 
hutnan  nature,  with  its  caprice  of  will 
and  conflict  of  passion,  may  in  these 
works  be  resolved  into  a  mere  prob- 
lem in  dynamics.  Action  becomes  a 
resolution  of  forces— a  middle  com- 
TOomise  between  conflicting  extremes. 
Hence  the  actors  in  (German  pictures 
are  fitly  wooden  puppets,  pulled  by 
string  moving  on  p^— calculating 
machines  which  weave  pnoetry  or 
grind  philosophy  just  as  iron  law 
necessitates. 

Our  English  school,  we  mav  safely 
sajT,  is  wholly  unaided  by  this  ma- 
ehmery,  entirely  unconscious  of  all 
this  metaphy8i<»l  subtlety,  and  lays 
no  daim  wliatever  to  any  such  scien- 
tific certainty  and  precision.  The 
direction  of  tne  German  excess  is  pre- 
cisely the  line  of  our  own  deficiency, 
and  the  antipodes  of  the  churches 
and  museums  in  Munich  are  the 
frescoes  of  our  houses  of  parliament. 
We  may,  therefore,  contemplate  these 
German  works  with  less  fear  of  con- 
tamination from  their  defects,  and 
with  some  hope,  it  may  be,  of  appro- 
priating their  merits.  Let  us  take 
as  an  example,  both  for  our  warn- 
ing and  instructioxi, "  The  Last  Judg- 
ment "  by  Cornelius,  in  the  churcn 
of  St  Lewis  at  Munich.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest,  one  of  the  most  elaborate, 
and  deservedly  among  the  most  cele- 


» moaumenta  the  past  was  made  present ;  because  the  spirit  of  devotion  which  had 
raised  them,  and  filled  them  with  images  of  beauty  and  holiness,  being  in  itself  a 
truth,  that  truth  dieth  not— could  not  die — but  seemed  to  me  still  inhabiting  there, 
still  hoTering  round,  still  sanctifying  and  vivifying  the  forms  it  had  created. 
When,  a  AoH  time  afterwardM,  I  crotHd  the  Alp$  and  fotmd  myself  <U  MunicJi,  how 

.  different  all  I  The  noble  churches,  professedly  and  closely  imitated  from  the  types 
and  models  left  by  mediaeval  art,  lavishly  decorated  witti  pictures  and  sculpture 
executed  to  perfection,  found  me  every  day  admiring,  praising,  criticising— &»<  ever 
cold,  I  felt  how  vain  must  be  the  attempt  to  reanimate  the  spirit  of  Catholicism, 
merely  by  returning  to  its  forms.  '  Still,*  as  Schiller  enys  so  beautifully,  *  doth 
the  old  feeling  bring  back  the  old  names' — ^but  never  will  the  old  names  bring  back 
the  old  feeling,  now  strongly  I  felt  this  in  Munich,  In  the  Basilica  especially, 
which  has  been  dedicated  to  St  Boniface,  where  every  group,  figure,  ornament,  has 
its  prototype  in  some  of  the  venerable  edifices  of  old  Christian  Rome,  brought  from 
the  Saint  Agnese  or  the  Santa  Prasseda.  7%av  they  were,  awfiil — soul-lifting — 
heart-speaking,  because  they  were  the  expression  of  a  faith  which  lived  in  men*s 
souls,  and  worked  in  their  acts,  were  and  are,  for  time  cannot  silence  that  expres- 
sion, nor  obliterate  that  impress ;  hut  these  faetitioust  second-hand  exhibitions  of 
modem  reUgious  art,  fall  comparatitely  so  cold  on  the  imagtmUion-^so  Jlat — so 
profiOeesr 
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brated  of  German  productions.  It 
ia  the  mature  work  often  years'  study. 
In  arrangement  and  treatment  it  is 
evidently  compiled  from  well-known 
frescoes  of  the  same  subject :  Orcag- 
na*s  master-work  at  Pisa,  and  Michael 
An^elo's  mighty  effort  in  Rome. 
Chnst,  a  fixture  said  to  be  twelye  feet 
high,  seated  among  clouds,  surround- 
ed by  angels,  prophets,  patriarchs,  and 
apostles,  proolaims,witn  upraised  arm. 
the  general  resurrection  and  final 
judgment  of  both  quick  and  dead. 
Beneath  His  feet  is  the  angel  seated 
with  open  Book  of  Life,  and  on  either 
side  are  other  angels  sounding  trum- 
pets through  heaven  and  earth.  Borne 
upon  clouds,  stands  St  Michael  the 
archangel  with  sword  and  shield, 
severing  the  evil  from  the  good.  On 
the  left,  Satan  guards  the  entrance 
to  the  fiery  deep ;  on  the  right,  angels 
wing  and  lead  the  way,  the  guides 
and  guardians  of  happy  oeings,  to  the 
realms  of  sky.  Hand  in  £uid  Fra 
Anf^lico  the  blessed,  and  Dante  the 
divine,  float  through  the  lower  air  of 
earth  to  the  serener  sphere  of  heaven. 
Some  stand,  in  blissful  contemplation, 
by;  others  in  agony  of  suspense 
doubtfully  wait  their  doom,  ready  to 
call  on  the  rocks  to  cover  tpem  from 
this  day  of  vengeance.  Demons  se- 
cure their  prey,  which  would  gladly 
escape  their  grasp ;  monsters,  the 
ministers  of  Satan,  do  fierce  justice 
upon  their  victims.  Some,  eager  to 
fly  away,  are  driven  back  by  angeb 
keeping  guard  on  heaven's  frontier ; 
others,  wholly  riven  over  to  their 
tormentors,  are  borne  down  to  the 
gulf  where  'Hheir  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched." 

Surely  a  subject  more  mighty  could 
never  tax  the  utmost  powers  of  pic- 
torial resource,  or  better  serve  to  de- 
fine the  finite  limits  of  a  material  art 
in  its  vain  endeavours  to  subdue  the 
invisible  and  the  infinite )  We  fear, 
indeed,  that  just  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  has  spiritually  fed  on  the  words 
of  a  written  revelation,  just  in 
measure  as  through  imagination  it  is 
accustomed  to  the  vision  of  beings 
celestial^ — the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
to  be  raised  in  glory^— will  all  such 
pictorial  representations  be  deemed 
mundane  and  material  They  vainly 
presume  to  make  visible  what  man 
nath  not  seen^  to  put  on  permanent 
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record  that  moment  when  the  chan^ 
oometh,  and  the  soul  shall  glory  in 
the  body  spiritual  They  thus  easaj, 
by  ocular  demonstration,  to  answer 
the  perplexed  question,  *'  How  mre 
the  aead  raised  up,  and  with  wfaiU 
body  do  they  cornel"  A  bold  attempt 
most  surely,  an  attempt  which  most 
end  in  failure. 

Oenius,  however,  knows  not  the 
word  impossible,  and  Christian  art, 
not  unworthily  striving  to  make  her- 
self the  handmaid  of  revelation,  has 
sought  through  many  centuries  to 
master  this  great  subject,  certainly 
the  most  dimcult  in  the  entire  cir- 
cuit of  her  mission.  It  is  a  theme 
which  has  taxed  some  of  the  great- 
est minds  to  their  most  strenuous 
effort  Attempting  the  unattain- 
able, it  serves  as  a  measure  of  com- 
parative power,  a  test  by  which  to 
try  the  creative  art  of  a  period  or  a 
people.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  few 
wonis,  endeavour  to  show  how  best 
the  topic  may  be  brought  within  the 
limits  of  pictorial  treatment,  and  how 
farcin  this  great  work,  perhaps  the 
most  important  in  the  entire  range 
of  Q«rman  art,  the  genius  of  Oome- 
lius  has  proved  itself  commensurate 
with  the  effort 

The  pictorial  difficulty  of  the  theme 
follows  as  a  necessary  conseauence 
upon  a  prior  theologic  perplexity. 
This  art-problem,  of  whicn  painters, 
as  we  have  said,  have  for  many  am 
arduously  sought  the  solution,  is  but 
another  phase  of  that  obstinate  ques- 
tioning of  faith  before  the  tribunal 
of  reason  —  a  pictorial  attempt  to 
reveal  to  actual  vision— how  and  in 
what  form  the  body  shall  be  raised,  * 
how  the  emancipated  spirit  shall  be 
clothed  afresh  m  a  form  at  once 
spiritual  and  material,  retaining  the 
remembrance  and  identity  of  earth, 
yet  putting  on  the  ^lory  of  the 
new  birth,  and  entenng  the  man- 
sions of  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  cre- 
ative painter,  in  this  arduous  effort, 
is  required  to  give  to  the  new  im- 
mortal a  spiritual  body,  whichj  as 
shadow  is  to  substance,  as  vision- 
dreams  to  waking  hours,  shall  con- 
stitute the  ideal  memory  of  an  earth- 
ly reality.  The  artist^  however,  as 
an  aid  to  his  difficulty,  will  happily 
discover  that  while  heaven  retains 
the  remembrance  of  earth,  earth  no 
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less  anticipates  the  beauty  and  the 
glory  of  heaven.  Looking  around  he 
will  find  the  earth  stiu  a  temple, 
though  in  ruins ;  he  will  yet  tnuse 
in  man  some  remnant  of  the  diyine, 
original.  The  Eden  is  not  wholly 
desolate  ;  the  an^el-form  not  entirely 
marred.  He  will  at  length  discoyer 
that  'Hhe  resurrection  of  the  body" 
is  a  possibility  in  art  no  less  than  a 
creea  in  theolo^.  He  finds  even 
upon  earth,  in  the  dispersed  elements 
or  beauty,  truth,  and  purity,  the 
shadowing  forth  of  the  angel-form. 
He  knows  in  the  actual  walks  of  life 
beings  bright  in  ethereal  light :  the 
bodily  drapery  of  the  flesh,  gauze-like 
and  shadowy,  showing  the  spirit 
through  :  the  outer  visible  lines  un- 
dulating with  the  throb  of  the  inner 
life.  Alter,  perchance,  some  minor 
anatomy  of  proportion,  rectify  some 
slight  oyersight  of  nature,  throw  out 
some  lurking  taint  of  disease  fatal  to 
immortality,  and  the  work  is  accom- 
plished, the  angel-form  fashioned,  the 
spiritual  body  fitted  to  its  function. 
All  high  and  relinous  art  has  sought 
for  this  pure  idefu.  Ideality  is  avow- 
edly the  worshipped  idol  of  the  mo- 
dern (German  scnool,  and  it  is  by  this 
transcendental  process  of  ideal  induc- 
tion that  Cornelius,  in  the  great  work 
now  before  as,  has  made  the  forms  of 
earth  typical  of  heavenly  beatitude. 
We  find  figures  and  passages  in 
this  fresco  of  noble  beaut]r.  The 
angel  holding  the  Book  of  Hfe ;  the 
arcliangel  with  upraised  sword  and 
shield ;  a  penitent  sinner  kneeling  for 
pardon;  Dante  and  Fra  AngeUco 
guided  on  their  way  to  heaven,  are 
all  of  a  subtle  and  faultless  beauty, 
seldom  surpassed  even  by  the  purest 
schools  of  spiritual  art.  Yet  the 
reader  will  by  this  time  readily  under- 
stand that  the  whole  work  is  wanting 
in  fire  and  impulse ;  would  be  grand- 
er if  less  studiousl;^  faultless ;  would 
fulfil  higher  laws  if  it  could  but  in 
occasional  blindness  transgress  the 
lower.  Freedom  of  will  there  is 
none;  absolute  necessity  rules  in 
earth  and  heaven.  Angels  are  so 
faultless  that  they  could  nave  never 
fallen  :  features  are  so  coldly  petri- 
fied, tnat  frowning  or  smiling  they 
must  for  ever  frown  and  smile  :  Satan 
himself  is  powerless  for  evil;  and 
demons,  carefully  compiled,  are  want- 
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ing  in  lawless  devilry.  Thus  this 
work,  like  many  others  of  its  school^ 
is,  by  elaborate  composition,  by 
studied  symmetry,  the  product  of 
the  critical  fEusulties,  when  it  ought 
to  have  been  a  triumph  of  the  crea- 
tive. Rapture  there  is  none ;  neither 
the  actors  nor  the  spectators  are 
carried  away  by  impulse  or  enthu- 
siasm. The  artist,  forgetting  not  for 
a  moment  his  technical  rules,  never 
does  a  grand  thing  without  knowing 
it.  QcNod  and  great  figures  and 
passages  there  are,  but  an  over- 
wrought self  -  consciousness  makes 
the  eloquence  of  the  heart  falter  in 
its  utterance.  Like  other  works  too, 
belonging  to  this  modem  Qerman 
school,  the  colour  is  crude,  the  out- 
lines cutting,  the  whole  effect  is  that 
of  a  harshly  painted  bas-relief,  want- 
ing atmosphere  in  the  distance,  and 
ligQt  and  shade  for  concentrated 
unity.  Whether,  indeed,  it  be  thus 
inevitable  that  tnis  highest  art  can 
only  hope  to  raise  the  soul  by  an  in- 
flicted pain  upon  the  bodilv  senses, 
is  a  question  we  leave  to  the  supe- 
rior erudition  of  this  pre-eminently 
learned  school 

Of  the  other  paintings  of  Cornelius, 
historic  and  mythologic,  we  cannot 
stop  to  speak.  This  ft^co  of  '*  The 
Last  Judgment"  has  been  thecherished 
idea  of  the  painter*s  life,  and  is  per- 
haps his  greatest  work.  It  was  of 
this  contemplated  picture  that  Cor- 
nelius, then  a  student  in  Rome,  was 
wont  to  converse  with  Niebuhr  the 
historian  and  ambassador.  Often  at 
the  house  of  his  friend,  in  the  evenings 
of  a  Roman  winter,  was  discussed 
the  fitting  treatment  of  this  great 
work.  Niebuhr  would  insist  that 
Luther  should  be  translated  into  the 
heavenly  glory.  Cornelius  urged  that 
he  did  not  venture  on  a  step  so  bold, 
but  promised  that  at  any  rate  the 
hero  of  the  Reformation  should,  with 
Bible  in  hand,  drive  Satan  from  be- 
fore him.  Cornelius  is  i^n  and 
again  described  in  the  letters  of 
Niebuhr  as  a  strong,  free -minded 
man:  an  enthusiast  for  (jk)ethe, 
himself  the  verjr  Gbethe  of  painters. 
In  those  days,  indeed^  dwelling  in 
the  citjT  of  the  seven  hiUs,  the  throne 
of  empire  and  the  nurse  of  genius, 
Comeliusreadilyacknowledgeagreat- 
ness  in  its  every  form.    It  was  mid- 
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Qtght,  and  a  friendly  company  had 
assembled  at  the  hoose  of  Bansen 
overlooking  the  Palentin&  Standing 
in  the  open  loggiaof  the  palace,  ''we 
saw,**  says  Niebohr, "  Jupiter  spark- 
ling as  if  he  were  looking  down  on 
his  Tarpeian  rock.    We  were  drink- 
ing healths.    I  said  to  Thorwaldsen, 
'LetnsdrinktooldJapjter.'    'With 
my  whole  heart,'  he  replied,  in  a  yoice 
fml  of  emotion :  some  were  startled. 
Corndius  touaied  our  glasses^  and 
drank  it  J*  Yet  Oomelins  in  Monich, 
bought  by  royal  patronage,  sold  his 
freedom  and  reyosed  his  better  pur- 
poses.   In  "  The  Last  Judgment   we 
naye  searched  in  yain  tor  Luther 
with  his  Bible.    His  place  in  the 
heayenljT  glory  for  which  Niebnhr 
fought,  IS  held  by  the  great  patron— 
the  ex-King  Ludwig— the  dethroned 
loyer  of  Ix>la  Montes!     We  haye 
likewise  searched,  and  searched  in 
yain,  for  some  substantiye  honour 
whidi  the  "enthusiast  of  (jk)ethe,'' 
himself  "the  Qoethe  of  painters," 
might  bestow  upon  his  literary  idol 
We  looked  for  the  hero  of  German 
literature  in  some  place  of  distinction, 
but   to  our  dismay  found  him  in 
^ise  of  demon-monster  beneath  the 
feet  of  Satan  serving  as  a  footstool ! 
Such,  we  regret  to  say,  is  the  well- 
known    tribute  which  one  of  the 
greatest  of  German  painters  has  seen 
St  to  offer  to  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
C^erman  poets.  Such  the  easy  servility 
of  this  so-called  Ohristian  art,  in  its 
shameless  apotheosis  of  a  kin^  who 
has  certainly  not  won  heaven  m  the 
path  of  self-denial 

Yet  if  the  reader  wish  to  see  a 
modem  Michael  AngelOj  he  must  go 
to  Munich.  If  he  desire  to  look 
upon  one  of  the  sublimest  arguments 
which  the  art  of  painting  can  essay, 
he  must  seat  himself  oefore  this 
**  Last  Judfljnent**  of  Cornelius  in  the 
<;hnrch  of  St  Lewis.  Here  let  him 
^ve  himself  to  reverie,  and  range  in 
imagination  through  a  boundless 
space  and  an  infinite  time,  peopled 
by  patriarchs,  and  saints,  and  angels, 
clad  in  a  heavenly  beauty,  radiant  in 
the  beatific  vision.  While  in  tMs 
work  he  ponders  upon  forms  made 
visible  to  sense,  let  him  recall  kin- 
dred words  and  melodies  inspired  by 
the  same  mat  subject  Ue  may 
have  listened  perchance,  in  years  gone 
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by,  to  Spohr^s  oratorio  of  the  great 
day  of  judgment    Let  him  tiy  then 
if  ne  can  set  this  pictorial  work  of 
Cornelius  to  music.    Is  there  in  the 
lines  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds  f 
can  he  find  the  4yuig  andienoe  ciuigfat 
by  the  whiqienng  echo!    In  the 
congregated  groups,    is  there  the 
climieuc,  the  concord,  (^  tiie  tumult  of 
a  chorus  f    Again,  let  him  think  of 
the  eloquence  of  written  or  nrnkm 
words— the  three  sdhnons  cm  aoom»- 
day— Christ*s  advent  to  judgment— 
by  Jeremy  Taylor.  How  do  the  winded 
thoughts  mount  the  heavens,  soanng 
through  time  and  space  I  how  the 
language  glows  as  it  approaches  the 
ineffable  glory !  and.  what  darkness 
and  terror  shroud  the  pit  of  despair  ! 
Think, too,  of  those  thrilling  words 
sung  in  our  own  cathedral  churches : 
"  To  Thee  all  angels  cry  aloud !""  To 
Thee  cherubim  and  sera[^iim  con- 
tinually do  ciy ! "    And,  again,  look 
once  more  at  this  great  work  of  Cor- 
nelius, and  indul^  we  say,  in  the 
reverie   of  sounds,  and  forms,  and 
words,  and  colours,  each  transmuted 
to  the  other,  each  but  the  vaiying 
phase  of  that  universal  art,  whose 
noblest  service  is  the  ministration  to 
religion.    And  then  as  emotion  gives 

Ela^  to  the  calmness  of  judgment, 
It  the  traveller  weijgh  ail  thmgs  in 
the  balance.  Let  him  compare  the 
genius  of  Spohr  with  the  genius  of 
Cornelius;  let  himjudge  of  the  value 
of  words  spoken  and  forms  painted, 
each  but  tne  expression  of  inspiring 
thought,  each  the  manifestation  of 
the  self-same  power,  each  in  itself  a 
revelation.  And  yet,  still  the  infinite 
lies  far  aw^in  the  regions  of  the 
unknown.  Words  may  lead  imagi- 
nation onward,  harmonies  of  sound 
may  raise  to  unaccustomed  heights, 
but  every  art  must  at  last  shroud 
in  impenetrable  background  those 
mysteries  which  eje  has  not  seen,  and 
no  hand  can  picture.  Hence,  as 
already  said,  this  great  fresco  by 
Cornelius,  we  readuy  accept  as  a 
noble  tribute  of  genius  in  tiie  service 
of  a  theme  the  most  lofty ;  we  even 
feel  that  in  some  degree  it  has 
aided  imsgination^  which  often  tiret 
on  the  win^,  and^is  gUd  to  reach  a 
visible  and  Dodily  resting  place.  But 
yet,  as  in  all  similar  attempts,  we  turn 
away  with  a  painfU  feeung  of  the 
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iahGtent  inability  of  art— and  we 
feel  more  than  ever  that  neither  eye 
nor  hand  nor  reason  can  open  to  our 
Tiew  the  mystic  regions  of  Faith. 

Our  excuse  for  tnus  entering  into 
minute  criticism  of  this  distant 
and  comparatively  unknown  work, 
must  be,  that  the  truths  we  seek  to 
inculcate  are  best  taught  through 
example.  The  great  pictures  m 
Munich  would  be  for  us  in  England  of 
little  moment,  were  they  not  the  best 
illustrations  of  doctrines  which  for 
some  years  have  been  agitated  at 
home.  Of  Christian  art  we  have 
heard  much ;  and  here,  in  Munich, 
we  can  best  judge  what  Christian 
art  really  means.  We  have  heard  of 
Italian  pre-Raphaelitism^  of  Qerman 
pre-Bapnaelitism,  and,  m  turn,  we 
nave  had  our  own  English  pre-Ra- 

ShaeUtism.  We  have  found  the 
[ediiBval  in  its  quaint  austere  devo- 
tion, and  monastic  asceticism,  invad- 
ing both  our  art  and  our  theology,  and, 
for  better  and  for  worse,  intruding 
into  picture  galleries  ana  churches. 
The  church  in  Margaret  Street,  with 
its  somewhat  German  pictures  oy  Mr 

a^oe— the  works  of  Mr  Herbert,  the 
agdalen  and  others  exhibited  in  our 
Royal  Academy— and  the  thoughtful 
spiritual  pictures  by  Mr  Dobson,  are 
all  in  some  de^e  examples  of  that 
modem  Christian  art  first  revived  in 
Munich,  Dusseldorf,  and  other  €kir- 
man  cities.  In  France,  likewise, 
there  has  been  a  similar  movement, 
best  known  to  this  country  through 
the  master-works  of  Delaroche  and 
Ary  Scheffer.  The  revival,  in  fact, 
has  become  European,  differing  in 
aspect  and  detail  according  to  the 
diversity  of  each  separate  nationality, 
yet  claiming  much  in  common,  alike 
in  origin,  and  similar  in  aim.  The 
reader  then  will,  we  trust,  permit 
us  still  further  to  describe  and  ana- 
lyse that  Qerman  school  in  Munich 
which  essays  to  reveal  to  the  world, 
in  a  visible  and  bodily  form,  the  spi- 
rituality and  the  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian relinon. 

ComeUus  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
Michael-AngelooftheQermanscnooL 
^iritnal  conflict  is  with  him  ex- 

freased  through  mu8(^lar  contortion, 
[eaven  is  won  by  strength  of  arm, 
and  religion  is  not  so  much  the  peace 
ineffable,  as  a  warfare  and  an  agony. 
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It  was  needful  that  a  manifestation 
so  partial  and  one-sided  should  find 
a  more  complete  development  It 
was  essential  that  the  passive  ex- 
pectant virtues,  the  aspirations, 
the  prayer,  the  watching,  and  the 
fasting,  should  be  cast  into  pic- 
torial form,  ere  Christian  art  could 
come  before  the  world  as  commensu- 
rate in  extent  and  expression  with 
the  Christian  religion.  Cornelius 
stands,'as  we  have  seen,  the  art-apos- 
tle to  the  Bo-called  creed  of  *'  mus- 
culo: Christianity."  And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  revered  Overbeck  is 
the  acknowledged  head  of  that  more 
directly  spiritual  art  which  would 
seek  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
soul  in  the  subjection  of  the  flesh. 
Of  Cornelius  we  have  said  enough ; 
of  Overbeck  and  his  school— themost 
important  in  the  range  of  German 
Christian  art — we  now  propose  to 
treat. 

Entering  the  studio  of  Overbeck  in 
Rome,  the  artist  seems  himself  the 
personification  of  his  school.  His 
figure,  tall  and  attenuated,  is  wasted 
by  watching ;  the  sunken  cheek,  the 
deeply-shadowed  eye,  the  overhang- 
ing forehead,  the  upper  region  of  the 
brain  of  saint-like  elevation,  the 
neck  and  shoulders  bent  in  humility, 
the  solemn  voice  hushed  in  reverence ; 
all  seem  to  personify  the  very  spirit 
of  his  school,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the 
archetype  of  his  works.  For  the  first 
time  we  seem  to  be  brought  into 
actual  communion  with  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  Italian  Oentile,  and  the 
blessedness  of  Beato-AngeHco.  We 
understand  how  spirituid  conditions 
may  grow  into  corresponding  artistic 
forms— how  a  man*s  life  translates 
itself  into  his  works— how  prayer 
and  faith  find  expression  through 
the  obedient  hand,  nrst  bringing  into 
subjection  the  expression  and  type 
of  the  bodily  structure,  and  then  oy 
a  like  correlation  of  forces  moulding 
the  artistic  forms  into  corresponding 
foshion.  A  modem  Frenc»i  critic 
has  well  said,that  for  Overbeck  paint- 
ing is  not  so  much  an  art  as  a  reli- 
gion. He  imints  because  he  hasbeliev- 
ed ;  and  his  wo^s,  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  are  themselves  a  new 
prayer  addressed  to  God.  We  can 
easily  understand  why  Overbeck  and 
others  of  his  school  have   sought 
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in  Mediaeval  Rome  a  refuge  and  a 
home,  finding  in  the  cloisters  and 
churches  of  Italy  a  dying  echo  and  a 
fading  glory,  which  it  becomes  their 
chosen  mission  to  reanimate  and  to 
recall  Knowing  well  the  works  which 
these  men  and  others  of  their  com- 
pany have  executed  in  Munich,  Dus- 
seldorf,  and  other  Grerman  towns, 
we  can  well  retrace  their  earliest 
studies.  They  evidently  were  not 
of  the  number  of  material  and  mun- 
dane artists  who  seek  picturesque 
modela  as  they  idly  bask  on  the 
sunnv  steps  of  the  Santa  Trinita,  or 
wander  over  the  Roman  Oampagna, 
or  mount  the  Sabine  hills  4n  seaorch 
of  a  rural  peasantry  and  a  rustic  cos- 
tume. Their  studio  was  less  in  the 
walks  of  living  nature,  than  among 
the  decaying  walls  of  a  faded  art 
Their  school  was  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa ;  their  pilgrimage  the  shrine  of 
St  Francis  at  .£asisi ;  their  convent- 
art  found  a  sanctuary  in  the  Floren- 
tine Monastery  of  San  Marco.  Thus 
these  (German  artists,  leaving  the 
country  of  their  birth,  severing  them- 
selves from  the  century  in  which 
they  lived,  deliberately  threw  them- 
selves back  into  the  midst  of  the 
middle  fuzes,  taking  for  spiritual 
food  the  Romish  faiUi,  and  clothing 
their  genius  in  an  art-garb,  ancient, 
monastic,  and  austere. 

It  will  easilv  be  understood  that 
Overbeck  and  his  disciples  belong  to 
that  school  of  inward  quietism  which 
in  German  art  corresponds  to  spiri- 
tual quietism  in  rehdon.  In  the 
undue  preponderance  of  faculties  spe* 
cially  concerned  in  the  spiritual  life, 
by  a  morbid  abstraction  from  the 
outer  world,  and  an  introversion  of 
the  thoughts  upon  the  soul's  con- 
sciousness, a  hushed  and  beatific 
quietism  allavs  with  gentle  hand  the 
wilder  tumult  of  body  and  of  mind. 
The  grosser  senses  and  functions  are 
deemed  an  impediment  and  oppres- 
sion to  the  soul's  free  action  and 
purer  essence ;  matter  is  despised  as 
unworthy  of  allegiance  with  spirit; 
and  hence  man's  physical  form,  no 
longer  revered  as  a  temple,  is  con- 
temned as  a  prison,  in  which  the 
gratiuff  of  iron  doors  is  heard,  and 
the  galling  of  the  biting  fetters  felt. 
Emancipation  from  this  fancied  bon- 
dage is  accordingly  sought  in  the 
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mortification  of  the  flesh.  The  body, 
subjected  to  castigation,  attenu- 
ated by  fastine,  is  brought  down,  as 
it  were  to  a  shadow,  through  which 
the  spirit's  eye  may  more  clearly 
gaze,  and  becomes  as  a  servant  sub- 
missive to  its  lord.  It  kneels  in 
prayer— it  waits  in  vigils — it  waits 
even  in  life  on  death.  The  bodily 
functions  thus  suspended,  the  tumult 
of  passion  thus  laid  to  rest,  the  spirit 
reauced  to  absolute  quietism,  com- 
munes inwardly  on  self,  gazes  face  to 
face  with  €k)d,  and  alrei^y  seems  to 
dwell  in  heaven,  its  home.  Of  this 
reclusive  spiritualism  were  the  soli- 
tary hermits  dwelling  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,  seeking  in  the 
desert  a  refuge  from  the  world.  Of 
this  rapt  spiritual  abstraction  was 
many  a  Meoiseval  monk  walking  in 
cloister  shelter,  or  singing  in  choral 
sanctity.  Drawing  nearer  to  our  own 
times,  approaching  closer  to  acknow- 
ledged sympathies,  of  this  same  spi- 
ritual companionship  were  the  holy 
and  the  mvstic  inmates  of  Port- 
Royal.  And  scarcely  of  less  signifi- 
cance are  these  Oerman  artists,  with 
Overbeck  at  their  head,  dwelling 
apart,  and  in  their  hushed  mincb 
seeking  the  heavenly  voice  j  seeking 
to  translate  into  the  pictorial  forms 
of  a  spiritual  and  Christian  art,  the 
steadfastness  of  their  faith  and  the 
ardour  of  their  worship. 

It  will  easily  be  conceived  that 
an  art  of  so  reclusive  an  origin  ad- 
mits of  but  little  variety,  uiat  its 
character  and  expression  are,  in  hctf 
almost  identical,  whether  we  enter 
the  studio  of  Overbeck  in  Rome, 
the  churches  by  Hess  in  Munidi, 
or  visit  the  far-famed  school  at 
Dusseldorf.  For  general  criticism 
and  description,  it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  we  take  Overbeck's  New 
Testament  in  a  series  of  forty  en^v- 
ings,  or  the  lithographs  published 
from  the  church  frescoes  in  Munich. 
They  are  alike  in  their  purity  of  de- 
sign, in  theirinward  and  mystic  quiet- 
ism, their  legendary  and  monastic  re- 
ligion. The  figure  of  Christ  is  uni- 
formly pure,  gentle,  and  holy,  yet  is 
so  far  abstracted  in  the  depths  of 
self-consciousness,  so  lost  to  tne  real- 
ities of  the  outer  world,  that  we  find 
rather  the  sorrowing  reminiscence  of 
that  heaven  from  wnioh  He  had  do- 
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soended,  than  a  realisation  of  tbe 
earth  He  had  come  to  save.  The 
ai)08tles,  in  like  manner,  are  subdued 
with  emotion,  oblivious  in  thought; 
their  faith  might  well  move  moun- 
tains, and  yet  they  themselves 
stand  motionless  and  powerless,  as  if 
the  world  had  need,  not  of  their 
ener^,  but  only  of  their  tranquil 
meditation.  From  human  nature 
lawless  passions  are  already  exor- 
cised :  the  wide  world  is  tranquil  as 
the  narrow  cloister  ;  the  drama  of 
life,  the  intensity  and  tragedy  of  its 
action,  the  accidents  and  character- 
istics of  individual  nature,  are  either 
wholly  omitted  or  obviously  miscon- 
ceived. 

Of"  Christian  art,"  in  these  modem 
days,  we  have  all  often  heard,  with- 
out always  knowing  its  import  Our 
readers  will  then  forgive  us  if,  while 
at  Munich,  in  the  very  midst  of  this 
great  revival,  we  still  further  attempt 
to  describe  and  criticise  works  which 
have  acquired  so  wide  a  fame,  and 
attained  to  so  potent  an  influence. 
It  is  an  art  which,  like  Christianity 
herself,  preaches  the  gosi)el  of  peace. 
The  sword  of  the  flesh  is  sheathed, 
life*is  no  longer  a  warfare,  the  world 
no  more  a  wild  wilderness  in  which 
sin  and  passion  prey  and  prowL  And 
just  in  proportion  as  passion  is  si- 
lenced, ao  the  passive  and  expectant 
virtues  clothe  themselves  in  beauty 
and  sanctity.  The  "  Holy  Family," 
throughout  its  earthbom  pilgrimage, 
^ts  under  the  guardianship  of  Hea- 
ven. Angels  watch  over  the  "  Nati- 
vity:" angels,  gentle  and  lovely, 
kneeling  on  the  shore,  attend  the 
Saviour  in  his  "Baptism ; "  an  angel 
brings  comfort  in  "The  Agony  of  the 
Qaraen;"  an  angel,  witn  flaming 
sword,  guards  the  tomb  of  the  risen 
Lord;  and  angels  likewise,  among 
clouds  of  heaven,  hail  the  entrance 
into  glory.  Heaven,  indeed,  has 
given  her  beatitude  to  earth,  and 
God,  as  in  the  world's  primal  purity, 
once  more  talks  with  man.  Each 
face  and  feature  is  tranquilly  expec- 
tant ;  every  form  and  figure  submis- 
avely  waits  as  for  a  coming  revela- 
tion. Nature  stands  in  suspense  in 
the  presence  of  the  supernatural. 
Each  ear  is  attentive  to  catch  the 
whisperedword.  Eyesare tender  with 
tears  or  drooping  with  sorrow ;  hands 
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in  ^ntle  pose  seem  to  have  forgotten 
their  stormy  toil  on  the  Qalilean  sea, 
henceforth  only  to  be  clasped  in  wor- 
ship or  raised  m  wonder.  Even  the 
very  drapery,  no  longer  tossed  by  the 
tempest  of  the  rude  world,  lies  in 
well-ordered  folds,  an  outer  emblem 
of  the  inner  tranquillity.  Thus  man 
and  womanhood  are  in  type  and  pre- 
sence exalted  and  purified.  The  taint 
of  origin^  sinfulness  no  longer  blights 
as  with  disease  the  bodily  frame;  the 
unrest  of  a  troubled  conscience  racks 
not  the  countenance,  nor  distorts  the 
motions,  of  the  limbs ;  but  man,  al- 
ready entered  on  the  new  birth,  re- 
poses in  the  i)cace  of  the  new  creation, 
nis  face  taking  on  the  aspect  of  the 
angels,  the  outer  form  and  function 
instinct  with  higher  harmonies.  The 
Madonna,  crowned  even  by  our  own 
Protestant  Church  as  the  most  blessed 
among  women,  is  by  this  "Catholic" 
art  ever  adorned  in  the  loveliness  of 
Christian  graces.  From  the  moment 
when  first  she  receives  on  bended 
knee,  with  hands  crossed  upon  the 
breast,  the  Qabriel  message,  even 
to  the  last  hour  of  agony,  is  she 
clothed  in  virgin  purity,  sorrowing 
yet  beauteous.  Womanhood,  indeed, 
is  the  favoured  theme  of  this  art 
of  ultra-purism,  sensitive  to  emotion, 
and  timidly  trembling  from  contact 
with  the  ruder  world.  Look  at  Over- 
beck's  five  virgins  going  forth  to  meet 
the  bride^oom,  fleeting  in  substance 
as  their  flickering  lamps,  ^ntle  and 
tender  as  the  silvery  moonhght  Look 
likewise  at  those  holy  women  as  they 
follow  Christ  to  Calvary :  too  sensitive 
for  so  great  a  sorrow,  they  swoon  to 
the  earth  and  dissolve  in  tears,  trem- 
ble as  a  reed  and  faint  as  a  flower, 
while  the  coming  storm  bends  their 
heads. 

Such,  then,  is  the  so-called  Chris- 
tian and  Catholic  art  of  which  Eu- 
rope has  heard  so  mucL  These  are 
its  rare  merits.  We  are  now  bound, 
as  a  warning  to  all  English  imitators 
and  i^rmpathisers,  to  point  out  its  no 
less  smgular  defects.  In  its  very  ori- 
gin it  IS  an  art  beset  with  all  the 
Srailty  of  a  cloistered  virtue  :  an  art 
of  vigils  and  fastings,  an  art  in  which 
the  steadfastness  of  faith  supersedes 
the  sternness  of  works,  in  which  the 
brighter  vision  of  heaven  has  blinded 
to  the  substantive  realities  of  earth. 
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Accordingly,  thb  school  of  pictorial 
spiritualiBm  would  seem  to  have  flour- 
ished in  Qermany  just  in  proportion 
as  practical  and  political  enterprise 
has  8lambered,ana  men  havedreamed 
on  in  the  mystic  mazes  of  muddjy 
metaphysics.  In  its  veiy  birth,  it 
is  obviously  alien  to  those  masters 
who  choose  the  vigour  of  robust 
nature,  the  action  of  tumultuous 
life,  for  their  models  and  their  aim. 
Fra  Adj^co,  the  great  apostle  of 
all  spiritual  schools,  prayed,  [Mtint- 
ed,  and  wept,  was  mighty  in  vision, 
yet,  when  he  came  to  wrestle  with 
earthly  powers,  was  feeble  add  fal- 
tering. Ferugino  and  Pinturicchio, 
with  others  of  earlier  epoch  in  Um- 
bria  and  Siena,  were  equally  wanting 
and  weak  in  physical  structure,  fiftlse- 
ly  seeking  for  the  triumph  of  the  soul 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  flesh.  Ooming 
down^  then,  to  modem  times,  it  is  not 
surpnsinj^^  that  these  German  imita- 
tors, taking  inspiration  but  at  second 
hand,  borrowing  types  which  others 
had  formed,  should  fail  in  the  vigour 
of  or^nic  life,  the  vitality  of  a  first 
creation.  Thus,  whether  we  visit  the 
Basilica  or  the  Palace  Ohapel  in 
Munich,  the  studio  of  Overbeck  in 
Rome,  or  churches  painted  by  Itten- 
bach  and  Miiller,  we  find  ourselves 
alike  wandering  from  the  paths  of 
nature,  doomed  to  hold,  it  may  be,  a 
spiritual^  yet  withal  a  vapid  converse 
with  bein^  ver^ng  on  the  point  of 
physical  dissolution.  These  pictorial 
saints,  indeed,  however  hol^,  are  yet 
disfigured  by  bodilyinfirmities,  which 
studied  draperies  barely  disguise: 
the  limbs  are  stiffly  petrified,  and 
defy  all  motion,  or  else  so  loosely  held 
together,  that  the  first  breath  of  agi- 
tating passion  must  shatter  and  <us- 
solve  the  tottering  tabernacle.  K  the 
angel  Gabriel  kneel  in  the  Virgin's 
chamber,  or  the  Magi  worship  before 
the  infant  Saviour,  there  they  kneel 
for  ever,  for  to  rise  were  certain  death. 
Thus,  again,  do  we  see  that  pictorial 
ideas,  landed  down  through  centu* 
ries — attitudes  stereotyped  for  ages — 
however  spiritual  and  pure,  cannot 
conserve  tne  warm  blood  of  throb- 
binjg;  nature^  or  give  to  life  its  vital 
action.  It  IS  even  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Overbeck  and  his  school,  that, 
oomplaisantly  content  with  their  own 
inward  conceptions,  they  have  ceased 
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in  their  studios  to  employ  the  living 
model  I  that  tiius,  havin£[  lost  fiuth  in 
the  evidence  of  the  bomly  eye.  th^ 
turn  the  vision  of  the  mind  to  Drood 
on  morbid  contemplation.  Can  we 
wonder,  then,  that  life  dioold  find 
itself  eobing  from  their  works ;  that 
even  the  much-sought  spiritualism, 
reduced  from  a  revelation  to  a  dead 
tradition,  should  filter  and  stagnate 
through  choked-up  channels,  instead 
of  broking  in  by  the  floodgates  of 
the  soul  t  Can  we  be  astomshed  that, 
in  these  works,  though  pwce  and  holy, 
every  figure  is  as  the  dying  out  of  tioe 
species;  that  life,  and  energy,  and 
nature,  expiring  at  the  oentralsource 
of  power,  should  have  wholly  depart- 
ed from  the  paralysed  extremitiesy 
leaving  palsied  hands  devoid  of  ac- 
tion,  ana  stumbling  feet  incapable  of 
motion  ? 

Neither  is  it  less  surprising  that 
the  causes  which  have  thus  preyed 
upon  the  physical  structure  of  this 
art  should  have  perverted  its  men- 
tal existence.  The  thoughts,  instead 
of  ranging  through  the  wide  cir- 
cuit of  mental  phenomena,  are  ever 
turned  inwardly  upon  self-conscious- 
ness, and  thus  narrowly  centze  ufwn 
the  partial  and  biassed  phases  of  indi- 
vidual eccentricity.  The  morbid  and 
the  moody  hauntings  of  some  one  pos- 
sessed idea  prowl  through  the  silent 
and  solitary  avenues  of  the  mind, 
whispering  to  twilight  echoes,  till 
night  comes  in  nightmare  ravings,  or 
day  dawns  on  outwatched  intelleot.' 
Thus  distorted  visions  of  a  distem^ 
pered  imaginatioD,  which  wakinx 
hours  might  fitly  dispel,  are  cherished 
in  the  brooding  oonsciou8nes&  till  at 
length  the  artist's  eye  searones  for 
pictures  less  in  the  outer  actual  world 
than  among  the  discoloured  phan- 
toms of  distempered  fancy.  Pamtera 
of  this  ultra  school  seek  not  so  mudi 
what  nature  has  physically  fitshioned, 
as  what  the  soul  may  metaphysically 
conceive.  The  task  to  be  worked  out 
is  not  how  best  to  inform  the  out- 
ward visible  realities  of  lif^  with  soul- 
like expression,  but  commencing  at 
the  origin  and  essence  of  all  art  with 
the  immaterial  conceptions  and  ab- 
stract ideas  of  the  soul  itself,  the 
bodily  structure  and  the  pictorial 
form  come  but  as  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  oonsideratuHL  Hence  in 
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this  school  the  ahadowy  frailty  of  the 
outer  garb,  the  slovenly  putting  on 
for  the  occasion  of  the  mortal  coil, 
as  if  it  were  to  be  just  as  carelessly 
cast  off  when  the  passing  purpose  was 
accomplished.  Hence  is  it  that  we 
can,  as  it  were,  touch  the  skeleton  of 
the  articulated  thought  beneath  the 
thin  tissue  of  the  covering  flesh ;  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  mind  lyinff  as  ribs 
of  death  beneath  the  mask  of  life,  the 
convulsions  of  hectic  passion  rending 
an  outlet  through  tne  racked  ana 
tortured  tenement  of  clay.  Hence  is 
it  that  the  studjr  of  this  (German  art 
is  as  a  course'of  morbid  metaphysics, 
answering  in  mind  to  the  walking  of 
an  hospitol  in  medicine,  wherein  the 
student  may  note  the  ravings  of  fever, 
the  inroads  of  disease,  the  palor  ana 
the  a^ony  of  dissolution. 

We  fortunately,  as  critics,  are 
merely  of  the  number  of  inquiring 
students  collecting  and  classifying 
phenomena  as  they  arise.  Entering, 
then,  this  hospital  of  German  works, 
we  find,  as  we  have  said,  every  figure 
beset  with  some  fatal  disease.  To 
the  entire  host  of  angels  sicklied 
through  tears,  or  sedentary  from  pro- 
longed singing,  we  should  prescribe 
change  of  attitude  and  healthful  ex- 
ercise. The  wings  that  have  long 
drooped  languid^,  or  afforded  but 
guardian  shelter  to  kneeling  peni- 
tents, must  take  to  vigorous  flight 
among  the  stars.  The  angels  at 
Over&ck's  "  Nativity"  imperatively 
require  change  of  scene,  while  the 
more  substantial  spirits  which  haunt 
Klein's  mannered  designs,  like  cold 
pillars  of  salt  or  hard  figures  in  paste- 
board, are  probably  far  beyond  the 
sphere  of  rational  treatment  or  reco- 
very. Many,  indeed,  of  the  bibli- 
cal or  legendaiy  illustrations  issued 
at  Dusseldor^  for  the  spiritual  com- 
fort of  the  faithful,  are  replete  with 
saints,  who  must  inevitably  dose  life 
in  insanity,  and  can  attain  to  the  gate 
of  Miss  only  through  the  portal  of  a 
madhouse.  Others  are  secure  in 
spotless  innocence  only  through  the 
protecting  immunities  of  imbecility, 
error  precluded  because  action  is  im- 
practicable, sin  shut  outfh>m  a  mind 
reduced  to  dead  stagnation.  Each 
character  is  indeed  so  one-sided  and 
partial  as  to  transgress  the  very  pos- 
sibilities of  nature.    The  Yirginisso 
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humble  and  meek,  that  nothing  re- 
mains as  a  substratum  to  sustain  the 
full  attributes  of  womanhood.  St 
Joseph  affain  especially  demands  our 
sympathy.  An  old  forsaken  man,  he 
stands  disconsolate  at  a  distance,  as 
if  unworthy  even  to  look  on  wnile 
the  Magi  present  their  gifts,  finding 
in  the  whole  narrative  no  higher 
office  than  driving  the  donkey  into 
ISgypt,  or  teaching  the  infant  Saviour 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter !  So  far  in- 
deed have  monastic  legends  wandered 
from  the  simple  truth,  and  modem 
Roman  artists  fallen  the  victims  of 
diseased  fancies,  that  biblical  illus- 
trations within  our  knowledge,  in- 
tended for  the  higher  phases  of  faith, 
are  nothing  short  of  irreverent  and 
ridiculous.  We  now  fortunately  live 
in  a  day  when  it  is  scarcely  less  un- 
pardonable for  the  artist  than  for  the 
man  of  science  to  throw  himself  back 
into  the  dark  centuries  of  our  era, 
and  obstinately  ignore  the  discoveries 
of  modem  times.  A  modem  artist 
has  no  longer  a  right  to  violate  the 
natural  laws,  even  where  he  would 
reveal  to  us  troths  supernatural  It 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  that  he  should 
give  us  bodies  barely  able  to  hold  to- 
gether, and  manifestly  incapable  of 
healthful  function.  After  all  the 
established  discoveries  of  science,  he 
is  now  imperatively  bound  to  educe 
man's  highest  spiritual  good  and 
beauty  from  the  most  perfect  physical 
conditions ;  to  balance  as  in  recipro- 
cal relation  laws  organic  and  mental ; 
to  show  the  sane  mind  as  an  issue 
from  the  healthful  body ;  t^  exemplify 
the  troth  that  God's  commands  are 
one  and  indivisible :  that  to  observe 
the  phvsical  is  to  advance  the  spirit- 
ual :  that  to  live  wisely  and  well  on 
eartn  is  the  only  path  leading  saint 
or  wa^darer  to  the  worship  of  heaven. 
Such  is  the  only  troe  oasis  upon 
which  a  really  Christian  art  can 
stand. 

We  should  be  guilty  of  injus- 
tice did  we  not  except  from  these 
strictures  the  pictures  of  Eaulbach. 
Time  does  not  permit  that  we  should 
now  enter  on  the  criticism  of  this 
painter's  master-work,  "The Destroc- 
tion  of  Jerasalem,"  in  the  NewPina- 
cothek  of  Munich  ;  his  ^reat  mural 
paintings  in  the  New  Museum  of 
^lin  /his  matchless  illustrations  to 
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Qoethe*B  ReinekeFaciis— all  of  which 
are  now  known  at  least  through  en- 
gravings to  the  English  public.  Suf- 
hce  it  to  say,  that  the  genius  of  this 
artist,  as  a  contrast  to  all  we  have 
hitherto  described,  is  at  once  Pro- 
testant in  its  freedom,  and  pantheis- 
tic in  its  universality.  It  se^ms  in- 
deed to  be  liberated  from  the  restraint 
of  every  creed  in  the  equa^  worship 
ofallthegoda  The  Parnassian  Hill 
and  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
are  equally  hallowed  to  its  sympa- 
thies. The  recitation  of  Homer  to 
the  attendant  Qreeks,  or  the  over- 
throw of  Jerusalem  by  the  avenging 
anjg^els,  are  themes  alike  favoured  by 
this  impartial  Muse  of  hbtory.  We 
r^oice  that  there  is  at  least  one  great 
artist  in  Germany  who  ventures  to 
proclaim  that  the  truly  sacred  is  the 
godlike  wherever  found— the  hero 
fighting  for  his  country,  the  poet 
singing  at  once  a  history  and  a  £uth — 
that  true  art  knowing  no  narrower 
creed  sets  itself  to  the  noblest  treat- 
ment of  the  noblest  themes,  evoking 
the  poetrv  of  nature,  and  rousing  the 
best  faculties  in  man.  Thus  we  are 
glad  to  record  that  Eaulbach,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  foremost  artists  of 
modem  Europe,  has,  by  virtue  of  his 
works,  raised  a  direct  and  successful 
protest  against  the  monastic  and  ex- 
clusive creed  held  by  Overbeck,  HessL 
and  others,  belon^jin^to  the  socallea 
spiritual  and  Christian  schools. 

Ere  we  conclude  our  review  of 
Munich  art,  it  is  needful  that  we 
should  make  more  emphatic  mention 
of  those  gorgeous  church  interiors  to 
which  the  Individual  works  already 
described  are  but  subordinate.  We 
now  speak  not  of  detail,  but  of  grand 
general  efifect ; — and  in  memory,  at 
once  revert  to  the  great  originals 
in  Italy;  to  the  Arena  Chapel  by 
Giotto  at  Padua;  to  the  churches 
at  Assisi  ;  to  the  cathedral  at 
Orvietto,  with  many  a  chapcd  in 
Tuscany  and  elsewhere  glowing  in 
all  the  intensity  and  Imrmony  of 
colour.  On  the  difficult  subject  of 
coloured  decoration  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  we  should  now  pro- 
nounce a  decisive  opinion.  The 
whole  Question  is  in  the  very  anarchy 
of  confusion,  especially  in  our  own 
country,  as  seen  in  some  of  our  Ca- 
thedral restorations,  and  not  least, 
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in  the  latest  and  most  notoriona  af 
recent  attempts,  the  church  in  Mar- 
garet Street  Let  us  then,  for  a 
moment  turn  our  eye  to  Germany  ; 
and  in  tne  very  outset,  in  all  frank- 
ness, Jet  us  confess  that  coloured 
architecture  and  coloured  sculpture 
incite  in  our  minds  a  lurking  pr^a- 
dioe.  In  our  own  experience,  we 
have  found,  that  just  in  proportion  as 
colour  is  sought  after  form  has  been 
n^lected.  In  every  e^ajnple  which 
has  come  within  our  notice,  whether 
in  Italy  or  Germany,  the  relief  and 
the  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  the 
harmony  of  lines  and  the  sypimetry 
of  proportion,  have  been  sacrificed  to 
mere  surface  decoration.  The  ready 
sweep  of  the  painter^s  brush  has  out- 
run tne  slow  carving  of  the  sculptor*B 
chisel  Architectural  lines  have  be- 
come mere  framework  to  pictures; 
architectural  spaces  so  mucn  plaster 
thirsting  for  colour.  The  walls  of  a 
church  losing  their  solidity  and  flat- 
ness of  surface,  their  massive  sustain- 
ing strength  have  been  converted 
into  painted  galleries,  where  the 
stabihty  of  structure,  and  the  reality 
of  material,  are  disguised  into  illu- 
sive semblances,  and  become  but 
phantom-forms  dying  into  indefinite 
distanoe. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  we  absolutel)r  prohibit  the  al- 
liance between  p^ting  and  archi- 
tecture, and  that,  under  all  conceiv- 
able circumstances^  we  object  to  the 
decoration  of  architectural  forms  by 
illuminated  colours.  Holy  light  is  co- 
loured light,  white  light  and  white- 
wash leave  the  mind  as  th^  find  it, 
a  sheet  of  blank  pi4)er.  We  regard, 
then,  the  use  of  colour  less  as  an  ab- 
stract principle,  than  as  a  question 
of  detad  ana  application,  the  right 
direction  of  fitting  means  to  the  re- 
quired end&  When  the  architecture 
is  merely  constructional  and  acces- 
soiy,  serving,  as  in  La  Sainte  Chap- 
elle  in  Paris,  for  a  simple  casket  to 
contain  the  painted  picture  or  the 
jewelled  glass :  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  painting  is  kept  duly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  general  architectural 
design :  when,  again,  the  odour  is 
made  a  fitting  acoompanimoit  to  the 
form,  each  set  in  the  same  key,  each 
subserving  one  concerted  hanncHiy 
— in  all   these   instances   we  are 
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bound  to  admit  that  chromatic  de- 
ooratioQ8,  whether  in  painted  win- 
dows, predoos  marbles,  or  pictore- 
firescoQi,  are  permissible  and  laud- 
able, ^ibservingthe  one  great  end, — 
art-expression.    But  we  thank  God 
that  the  ways  of  art  are  no  less 
manifold  than  the  works  of  Nature. 
The  golden  sunset  closes  the  d&j  in 
g^ory,  and  comes  as  a  thanksgiving 
after  Nature's  banquet,  and  then, 
when  the  night's  repose  has  laid  to 
rest  the  fever  and  the  passion  of 
the  full  noonday,  mom  steps  forth 
from  the  distant  hilL  dad  in  the 
cool  of  grey,  the   sober  tones   of 
thought,  and  toil,  and  duty.    Each 
and  all  is  lovely,  each  in  its  changing 
mood  in  sympath;^  with  the  life  and 
thought  of  man  in  his  aspirations 
and  his  sorrows,  the  sternness  of  his 
duty,   or  the  rapture  of  his  joy. 
There  are  times  assuredly  when  the 
hoar  antiquity  of  our  stone-vaulted 
cathedrals  in  the  solemn  gravity  of 
subdi^ed  grey  is  more  consonant  wiUi 
the  depths  of  devotion,  and  even  with 
the  soarings  of  a  lofly  imagination, 
than  any  painted  church  <&corated 
even  by  Qiotto  or  the  (German  Hess. 
Yet  periiaps,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
might  not  always  wish  to  worship  in 
the  severe  sternness  of  the  cold  north. 
The  imagination  sometimes  kindles 
with  ardour,  the  emotions  are  aroused 
to  transport,  and  instead  of  the  neu- 
tral tones  of  calm  contemplation,  the 
ecstatic  colouring  of  prismatic  rayp 
can  alone  respond  to  tne  transport  o<' 
worship.    Thus  we  confess  tnat  on 
entering  that  richest  of  modem  in- 
teriors, the  All-Saints   Chapel   at 
Municn,the  intensity  of  colour  which 
meets  the  eje  reflects  itself  inwardly 
upon  the  mind — sacred  light  seems 
to  illumine  the  thoughts— a  halo  sur- 
rounds the  mental  images,  and  visions 
of  beauty  robed  in  heavenly  splen- 
dour enter  the  chambers  of  the  soul. 
How  for  such  mental  states  of  rap- 
tured intoxication    are  compatible 
with  the  sobriety  of  reason  or  the 
steadfEwtness  of  duty,  we  do  not 
here  stop  to  inquire.     Still,  if  we 
may  appeal  to  experience,  we  be- 
lieve that  these  sumptuous  decora- 
tions may  subserve  some  high  spirit- 
ual growth.     Oertain  glowing  vi- 
sions of  prophecy,  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  eartn,  the  city  of  pure 
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gold  and  the  gates  of  pearl,  may  then 
seem  an  acoomplishea  reality.  Such 
mental  states  are  necessarily  in  their 
occurrence  exceptional,  and  in  like 
manner  architectural  decorations  of 
this  ultra  intensity  will  always,  we 
hope,  equally  remain  exceptional 
luxuries,  for  as  it  were  the  occasional 
jubilees  of  the  souL  Christianity, 
which  is  specially  the  gospel  for  the 
poor,  must  not,  at  least  in  her  ordi- 
narv  walks,  be  adorned  so  sumptu- 
ously. We  have  never  been  able  to 
re^^urd  these  gorgeous  churches  as  a 
fitting  refuge  for  the  poor  kneeling 
in  their  rags,  or  as  suited  to  the 
preaching  of  those  plain  practical 
troths  which  go  to  the  governing  of 
the  daily  life.  Still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  triumphs  and  ap- 
pliances of  art— this  bnnging  toge- 
ther for  the  honour  of  OkxT,  and  as  a 
foreshadowing  of  heaven,  all  that  is 
most  beau  tifm  and  costly  on  earth — 
have  both  in  Cermany  and  Italy 
given  to  Christianity  itself  a  prestige 
with  the  multitude,— given  to  the 
ritual  of  Christendom,  among  the 
religions  of  the  world,  a  fitting  gran- 
deur and  supremacy. 

High  art  has  long  been  for  us  in 
England  a  watchword,  and  some  few 
of  our  artists  have  striven  to  make  it 
a  national  reality.  Mr  Watts  has  re- 
cently uncovered  a  great  frescoe  in  the 
Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  Ward, 
Herbert,  and  others,  have  laboured 
earnestly  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  historic  art  the  worthy 
chronider  of  their  nation's  deeds. 
They  may  possibly  have  failed  in 
their  endeavours;  but,  at  least,  of 
this  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that 
both  in  their  failures  and  their  suc- 
cesses they  are  alike  dissimilar  from 
their  Qerman  brethren.  To  the  Ger- 
man morbid  spiritualism,  we  EngHdi- 
men  oppose  a  healthful  nature.  To 
the  sickly  introversion  upon  self-con- 
sdousness,  we  contrast  a  Dold  seizure 
upon  material  troths  and  physical 
attributes.  For  the  vagueness  of  a 
visionary  and  impossiUe  ideal,  we 
substitute  the  acttlality  of  individual 
life,  energetic  and  earnest  Still 
more,  in  place  of  a  legendary  Cathojli- 
dsm,  which  often  omy  fosters  art  in 
the  betrayfd  of  genius,  the  Protestant 
painter  emancipated  from  the  grave- 
clothes  and  mortmain  of  catacombs 
20 
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and  cloisters,  can  henceforth  become 
the  companion  of  science  and  the  hand- 
maid of  civilisation,  range  throng^ 
the  fields  of  nature,  ancf  throw  his 
healthful  energies  into  the  progres- 
sive  life  of  a  free  and  prosperous 
people. 

It  is  good  to  cross  the  channel, 
if  only  to  understand  ourselves  by 
contrast  The  three  great  nationtu 
schools,  the  French,  the  Gkrman,  and 
the  EnglislL  have  alike  been  seized  by 
medieval  fervour.  Yet  with  what 
different  result.  French  artj  in  its  at- 
tempt to  become  reU£pou&  is  notori- 
ously irreligious,  iflie  French  Ma- 
donna is  a  flirting,  fascinating  jm- 
sette,  or  a  sorrowing  Ma^^en.  The 
French  saint  is  but  a  smner  in  the 
sackcloth  of  suffering;  the  French 
heaven  but  a  select  company  from 
the  Champs  Elys^  :  and  their 
angels  took  to  wings  only  when  tired 
of  tip-toe  flight  in  the  Casino.  In 
England,  too^  under  the  name  of 
pre-Rapnaelitum,  we  have  had  our 
mediaeval  furor;  yet  how  diverse 
either  from  French  license  or  Ger- 
man austerity.  Our  English  school 
is  rather  secular  than  sacred.  The 
literal  study  of  nature,  rather  than 
the  servile  copyism  of  early  Italian 
masters,  is  its  fundamental  creed  and 
practice.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  a 
visionary  ideal,  it  contentedly  fulheres 
to  the  sober  truth  of  individual  na- 
ture. Instead  of  dreaming  on  in 
shadowy  mazes  far  away  on  the  out- 
lying^ frontier  of  matter  and  spirit, 
our  English  school  boldlv  takes  its 
stand  on  the  actual  and  tangiblcL 
and  depicts  with  utmost  vigour  just 
what  it  sees.  Lastly,  in  lieu  of  a 
dun,  dirty,  and  melancholy  colour, 
falsely  deemed  the  appropnate  garb 
to  solemn  thought,  our  own  pre- 
Raphaelites  glory  in  prismatic  lustre, 
seek  to  outvie  the  sunshine  of  nature, 
and  to  out-rival  the  richness  of  Titian. 
They  certainly  have  special  sins, 
peculiarly  their  own.  for  which  to 
answer ;  but  assurealy  they  stand 
exonerated  from  the  defects,  and 
even  from  the  merits  of  Oerman 
spiritualists. 

In  Munich  we  have  seen  there  is 
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much  that  is  false,  much  which,  pre- 
tending to  the  sublime,  ends  in  the 
ridiculous.  We  have  seen  that  the 
so-called  religious  art  is  often  littla 
better  than  wnine,  cant  and  grimaoe 
—the  refuge  of  mental  weakness- 
poetasters  taking  to  hymns  because 
easiest  of  oompoation — men  making 
sermons  who  are  incapable  of  other 
work.  But,  at  the  same  time,  let  us 
accord  to  Munich  art  and  the  6^- 
man  Christian  school  the  honour 
which  is  their  due.  Honour  assur- 
edly accrues  to  patient  plodding  La- 
bour; reward  awaits  on  learmng; 
and  knowledge,  even  in  the  arts, 
constitutes  in  some  sense  power. 
Princes,  we  have  seen,  have  bestowed 
a  regal  patronage ;  and  both  aitistB 
and  monarchs  nave  been  fired  hpy 
noble  ambition  to  restore  to  art  its 
andent  glory.  We  are  not  unmindr 
fill  of  the  high  service  thus  conferred 
upon  a  nation  and  a  people  in  these 
strenuous  efforts  to  give  to  the  reli- 
gion, the  history,  and  the  literature 
of  their  country,  adequate  pictorial 
expression.  To  so  noble  an  enter- 
prise let  commensurate  honour  be 
awarded.  Even  upon  the  works 
themselves  we  have  endeavoured  to 
bestow  that  measure  of  praise  iriiidi 
is  undoubtedly  their  due.  But  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  these  efforts 
that  the  antecedents  of  Qermany 
have  not  fostered  germs  indigenoua 
to  this  exotic  growth.  A  soutiiem 
plant  has  been  uprooted  from  the 
soil  of  its  birth,  and  taken  into  exile 
far  from  the  sun  that  had  cherished 
its  growth,  its  vigour  is  blij^hted,  its 
flower  flEuled.  &tter  had  it  been  to 
tend  the  hardy  pine  upon  the  moun- 
tain ikteep.  But  the  life  that  once 
was  in  Qermany— a  bu^er  life  of 
sturdy  liberty,  having  died  out,  this 
country  in  art,  as  in  p»olity,  now  finds 
her  nationality  in  jeopardy.  The  art 
of  Durer  ana  Van  Ciyck  is  extinct 
In  its  stead  Perugino  and  Pmtu- 
ricchio,  ravished  from  the  rest  of 
hallowed  tombs,  are  dragged  over 
snowy  Alps,  across  three  centuries  of 
history,  and  now  come  with  the 
skeleton  touch  of  death  to  mock  the 
ways  of  Nature. 
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CAPTAIN  SPEKE*S  ADySNTUSES  IK  SOMALI  LAND. 
TTPimMHTlA.  DOOra. 

J0BDAH8,  April  1860. 

My  deab  Blackwood, — I  now  send  yon  the  narratiye  of  my  first  adyen- 
tnres  in  Africa,  and  tmst  my  experiences  may  prove  in  some  degree  as  nseful 
to  succeeding  generations  of  travellers  as  other  men's  "  Trayels"  have  been 
to  me ;  and  then  I  shall  be  fhlly  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  writing. 

There  is  much  in  the  old  adage,  ^Experientia  docet ;  **  and  if  men  did  not 
give  their  experiences,  there  would  be  little  use  in  what  they  did  for  the 
advancement  of  discovery  and  science. 

In  these  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  how  my  natural  bent  and 
the  habits  m  my  life  first  led  me  to  Africa,  and  how,  by  the  leadinMtrings 
ai  fate,  assisted  and  led  on  from  one  thiuj^  to  another,  I  have  been  inaucod  to 
return  there,  and  am  now  going  for  a  th&d  time  again. 

Shotdd  these  papers  appear  to  you,  on  inspection,  likely  to  be  of  any  use 
to  future  traveUers,  I  would  beg  you  to  insert  them  in  your  Magazine. 

I  must  explain  that  I  never  kept  diaries  with  a  view  to  pubnshing  what 
I  wrote,  and  for  this  reason  I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  many  very  inter- 
esting stories  and  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  this  peculiar  race  as  to  their 
characters  and  minds,  which  were  told  me  in  orainary  conversation,  but 
which  I  omitted  to  record,  and  now  fear  I  do  not  recoUect  sufficiently  well 
to  be  justified  in  publishing. 

Further  I  woula  add,  I  have  been  obliged  to  extract  nearly  as  much  matter 
from  letters  which  I  wrote  to  my  mother,  and  which  have  all  been  sedulously 
kept,  as  from  the  diaries  themselves. 

May  this  confession  be  a  warning  to  others  who  travel,  and  a  caution  to 
be  precise  in  recording  everything  they  see  and  hear,  for  the  better  guidance 
of  those  who  follow  after  them. 

The  papers  recording  my  second  and  succeeding  travelB  in  Africa  have 
already  appeared  in  your  Magazine  for  September,  October,  and  November 
last ;  and  1  hope,  with  €k>d*s  grace,  I  shall  ere  long  (probably  about  three 
vears  hence)  again  return  from  the  land  of  the  blacks,  and  fully  complete  the 
history  I  have  begun,  and  be  able  to  give,  from  comparative  views  of  the 
country  and  its  various  peoples,  much  more  general  and  importuit  informa- 
tion than  any  isolated  accounts  could  furnish. 

To  explain  my  intentions  in  my  third  expedition  to  Africa,  on  which 
I  expect  to  start  in  a  few  days.  I  may  mention  that  the  object  I  have 
now  in  view  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  I 
discovered  in  1858,  is  the  principal  source  of  the  Nile ;  and  to  do  so,  I  propose 
startingfirom  Zanzibar,  passing  up  the  west  flank  of  the  Nyanza^d  coming 
on  the  White  Nile  at  Gondokoro,  whence,  if  Mr  Petherick,  H.B.M  Consm 
for  Soudan,  comes  to  meet  me,  as  he  has  offered  to  do,  provided  he  gets  the 
sanction  or  our  Government,  we  shall  probably  sail  down  the  great  stream 
together. 

This  expedition,  I  must  add,  was  proposed  by  Sir  Roderick  Impej^  Murchi- 
son  the  first  mominff  after  my  last  return  from  Africa,  and  has  since  been 
supported  and  carried  out  by  the  influence  of  the  Earl  de  Gr^  and  Ripon 
(President)  and  the  Gouncil  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  they  inducing 
the  two  governments  (Home  and  Indian)  to  advance  me  money  and  other 
means  for  carrying  it  out 

It  is  Strang  that,  on  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  prosecution  of  my 
disco verv  of  tne  lake,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  return  there  again  as  soon 
as  I  could  obtain  permission  to  do  so,  being  convinced  in  my  own  mind  tlmt 
it  would  prove  to  be  the  source  of  the  Nile,  then  little  suspecting  that  lo 
much  importance  would  be  attached  to  it  by  the  .great  g  '        ^^ 

Britain.  My  surprise  may  therefore  be  imagined  when  I 
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my  maps  to  Sir  Roderick  the  yery  first  day,  and  explaining^to  him  what  I 
had  done,  he  said,  withoat  a  second  thought  aboat  it, ''Speke,  we  most 
send  you  there  a^in.** 
What  followedl  need  not  telL— Salaam. 

J.  H.  Sfekx. 


It  was  in  the  year  1849,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lougaub  campaigiu 
under  Lord  Gough,  where  I  mtd 
been  actively  en^kged  as  a  subal- 
tern officer  in  the  (so-called)  fii^ting 
bri£[ade  of  Q^eral  Sir  Oolin  Camp- 
belFs  diyision  of  the  army,  adding  my 
mite  to  the  four  sucoessiye  victonous 
actions — Ramnugger,  Sadoolapore. 
Ghillianwallah,  and  Ouzerat — that  I 
first  conoeiyed  the  idea  of  exploring 
Central,  Equatorial  Africa.  My  plan 
was  made  with  a  view  of  collecting 
the  fauna  of  those  regions,  to  com- 
plete and  fully  develop  a  museum 
in  mj  fatiier*s  house,  a  nucleus  of 
which  I  had  already  formed  from 
the  rich  menageries  of  India,  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  and  Tibet ;  my 
idea  in  selecting  that  field  for  my 
future  researches  being  that  I  should 
find  within  it  yarious  orders  and 
species  of  animals  hitherto  unknown. 
Although  M%jor  Oomwallis  Harris, 
BuppeU.  and  others  had  by  this  time 
weli-nign  exhausted,  by  their  assidu- 
ous inyestigations,  all  discoveries  in 
animal  life,  both  in  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  AMca,  in  the 
lowlands  of  Eafifraria  in  the  south, 
and  the  highlands  of  Ethiopia  in  the 
north,  no  one  as  yet  had  penetrated 
to  the  centre  in  the  low  latitudes 
near  the  equator ;  and  by  latitudinal 
difierences  1  thought  I  should  obtain 
new  descriptions  and  varieties  of 
animals. 

The  time  I  proposed  to  myself  for 
carrying  this  scheme  into  operation 
was  mv  furlough— a  lease  of  three 
years'  leave  of  absence  from  India, 
which  I  should  become  entitled  to  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  years*  service 
in  India ;  but  I  would  not  leave  the 
reader  to  infer  that  I  intended  devot- 


ing the  whole  of  my  furloiu;h  to  this 
one  pursuit  alone.  Two  otthe  three 
jrears  were  to  be  occupied  in  collect- 
ing animals,  and  descending  by  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  to  f^OT^  <^^ 
England,  whilst  the  third  year  was 
to  be  spent  in  indulgent  recreations 
at  home  after  my  labours  should  be 
over. 

I  had  now  served  five  years  in  the 
Indian  army,  and  five  vears  were 
left  to  serve  ere  I  should  become 
entitled  to  take  my  furiough.  Dur* 
ing  this  time  I  had  to  consider  two 
important  questions  :  How  I  should 
be  able,  out  of  my  very  limited  jmj 
as  a  suoaltem  officer,  to  meet  the 
heavy  expenditure  which  such  avast 
undertaking  would  necessarily  in- 
volve 1  and  how,  before  leaving  Lidia, 
I  might  best  employ  any  local  leave 
I  could  obtain,  in  completing  my 
already  commenced  collections  of  the 
fauna  of  that  country  and  its  adjacent 
hill-ranges  1* 

Previous  experience  had  tau^t 
me  the  most  economical  mode  of 
living  was  to  be  obtained  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  chief  hobby.  In 
the  backwoods  and  jungles  no  cere- 
mony or  etiquette  provokes  un- 
necessary expenditure ;  whilst  the 
fewer  men  and  material  I  took  with 
me  on  my  sporting  excursions  the 
better  sport  I  always  got,  and  the 
freer  ana  more  independent  I  was  to 
carry  on  the  chase.  I  need  now  only 
say  I  acted  on  this  conviction,  and  I 
think,  I  m^  add,  I  managed  it  suc- 
cessfully. For  there  are  now  but  few 
animals  to  be  found  in  either  India, 
Tibet,  or  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
spedmens  of  which  have  not  fallen 
victims  to  my  gun.  Of  this  the  pater- 
nal hall  is  an  existing  testimony,  t 


*  Without  exception,  and  after  baring  now  shot  over  three  quarten  of  the  globe, 
I  can  safely  say,  there  does  not  exist  any  place  in  the  whole  wide  world  which 
affords  such  a  diversity  of  sport,  such  interesting  animals,  or  such  enchanting 
scenery,  as  well  as  pleasant  climate  and  temperature,  as  these  various  countries  ot 
my  first  experiences  ;  but  the  more  especially  interesting  was  Tibet  so  to  me,  from 
the  fact  that  I  was  the  first  man  who  penetrated  into  many  of  its  remotest  parts, 
and  discovered  manj  of  its  numerous  animals. 

f  Jordans,  near  Ilminater. 
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The  3d  September  1854  completed 
my  tenth  y^s  servitude  in  India, 
and  on  the  succeeding  day,  the  4th, 
I  embarked  on  board  one  of  the  P. 
and  0.  Company's  steamers  at  Oal- 
eutta,  and  left  the  Indian  shore  for 
Aden;  but  previously  to  departure 
I  purchased  various  cheap  articles 
of  Darter,  all  as  tempting  and  seduc- 
tive as  I  could  find  for  the  simple- 
minded  negroes  of  AMca.  These 
consisted  principally  of  cheap  guns, 
revolving  pistols,  swords,  cheap  cut- 
lery of  aU  sorts,  beads,  cotton  stuffs 
of  variety,  and  sewing  material,  d^c, 
&C.,  <kc,  to  the  amount  of  ;^90  ster- 
lingi  Arrived  at  Aden,  my  first 
step  was  to  visit  Colonel  Outram, 
the  brigadier  in  command  of  the 
station,  to  open  my  views  to  him 
with  regard  to  penetrating  Africa, 
and  to  solicit  his  assistance  to  my 
doing  so,  bv  granting  introductory 
letters  to  the  native  chiefs  on  the 
coast,  and  in  any  other  manner  that 
he  could.  But  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment and  discomfiture,  with  the  frank 
and  characteristic  ardour  which  has 
marked  him  through  life,  he  at  once 
said  he  would  not  onlv  withhold  his 
influence,  but  would  prohibit  my 
going  there  at  all,  as  tne  countries 
opposite  to  Aden  were  so  extremely 
dangerous  for  any  foreijgners  to  travel 
in,  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  as  a 
Cnristian  to  prevent,  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  anybody  from  hazarding  his  life 
there.  This  opposition,  fortunately, 
only  lasted  for  a  time.  After  repeated 
supplications  on  my  part,  the  gener- 
ous kind  nature  of  the  Colonelover- 
came  him,  and  he  thought  of  a  pretext 
by  which,  should  anything  serious 
happen  to  me,  there  would  not  re- 
main any  onus  on  his  conscience.^ 

The  Bombay  Government  at  that 
time  had  been  induced  to  order  an 
expedition  to  be  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  Somali 
country  (a  large  tract  of  land  lymff 
due  south  of  Aden,  and  separated 
only  from  the  Arabian  coast  by  the 
Gulf  of  Aden),  and  had  appomted 
three  officers,  Lieutenant  Burton  to 
<x)mmand,  and  Lieutenants  Stroyan 
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and  Heme  to  assist  in  its  conduct. 
To  this  project  Colonel  Outram  had 
ever  been  adverse,  and  had  remon- 
strated with  the  Government  about 
it,  declaring,  as  his  opinion,  the 
scheme  to  be  quite  unfeasible.  The 
Somal,  he  said,  were  the  most  savage 
of  all  African  savages,  and  were  of 
such  a  wild  and  inhospitable  nature 
that  no  stranger  could  possibly  live 
amongst  them.  The  Government, 
however,  relying  on  the  ability  of 
one  who  so  successfully  made  the 
pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  in  opposition  to 
all  preconceived  notions  of  its  im- 
possibility, were  bent  at  least  in 
giving  the  Lieutenant  a  chance  of 
showing  what  he  could  do  in  this 
even  darker  land,  and  he  then  was 
occupied  in  Aden  maturing  his  plans 
of  procedure. 
jThis,  then,  was  the  opportunity  the 
Colonel  took  advantage  of,  advising 
me  to  ask  Lieutenant  Burton  to  in- 
corporate me  in  his  expedition,  at  the 
same  time  saying  that,  if  it  was  found 
to  be  agreeable  to  Lieutenant  Burton, 
he  womd  back  my  application  to  the 
Indian  Government,  obtain  a  cancel 
of  my  furlough,  ana  get  me  put  on 
service-duty  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

Nothing  could  have  suited  me 
better.  Lieutenant  Burton  was  agree- 
able, and  I  was  at  once  installed  in 
the  expedition.  My  travelling,  map- 
ping,t  and  collecting  propensities,  it 
was  thought  would  be  or  service  to 
the  ends  of  the  expedition :  and  by  my 
being:  incorporated  in  it,  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  my  running  counter 
to  it.  by  travelling  on  its  line  of 
marcn,  and  possibly  giving  rise  to 
disturbances  with  the  natives. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  the 
narrative  of  events  as  they  occurred^ 
it  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  anti- 
cipate a  little,  and  give  a  general  im- 
Eression  of  the  geography,  ethnology, 
istory,  and  other  characteristics  of 
the  country  imder  investigation—the 
Somali  land— and  the  way  in  which 
those  investigations,  it  was  intended, 
should  be  carried  out.  As  will  appear 
by  the  following  pages,  my  experi- 


•  We  yery  much  sympathise  with  Sir  James  Outram  in  his  attempt  to  prevent 
the  perilous  enterprise  of  our  adyenturous  friend. — Ed.  B.  M. 

t  I  had  tlMiiintiay>d  Tibet,  and  had  laid  down  seyeral  new districto which  even 
to  tld^JBlB^HBMtrodden  by  any  European  but ' 
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enoes  were  moetly  confined  to  the 
north  central  parts,  in  the  highlands 
of  the  Warsingali  and  Dulbahanta 
tribes.  The  rest  of  my  information  is 
derived  from  conversations  with  the 
natives,  or  what  I  have  read  in  some 
very  interesting  pa^  in  vol  xix.  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  writ- 
ten by  Lieut.  Orattenden. 

The  Somali  country  is  an  elbow  of 
land  lying  between  the  equator  and 
the  11th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
which^  firomlts  peculiar  form,  might 
well  be  designated  the  Eastern  Horn 
of  AMca.  The  land  is  high  in  the 
north,  and  has  a  general  declination, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  river  system, 
to  the  south  and  eastward,  but  with 
less  easting  as  we  come  westward. 

It  is  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  Africa  b^  the  river  Jub,  a  large 
and  fertilismg  stream*  which,  rising 
in  the  mountains  of  southern  Abys- 
sinia, passes  between  the  territories 
of  the  QsMas  on  the  west  and  the 
Somidis  on  the  east,  and  debouches 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Zanzibar  coast.  Ac- 
cording to  Lieut  Cruttenden's  map, 
there  are  only  two  other  rivers  be- 
fiides  tMs  of  any  consequence  in  the 
land,— the  Webbe  Sheb^,  or  Haines 
River,  which  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, having  a  large  flow  of  water, 
trending  down  a  cultivable  district 
of  rich  red  soil,  and  another  less  im- 
portant to  the  eastward  of  these  two, 
called  very  unfortunately  by  him  the 
Wady*  Nog^.  The  proper  specific 
name  for  tms  river  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  given.  It  rises  in 
some  smaJl  hills  close  overhanging  the 
north  coast,  and  runs  south-easterly 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  dividing  two 
large  territories,  callea  Ugahden,  or 
Haud,  on  the  west,  and  Nogal  on  the 
east.  Ugahden  is  said  to  be  aflat 
grassy  country,  of  red  soil,  ahnost 
stoneless,  and  having  water  eveiy- 
where  near  the  surface.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  the  pastoral  Somal  a  fa^ 
mous  place  for  keeping  cattie,  of  which 
by  report  they  possess  a  great  abun- 
dance, such  as  camels^  ponies,  cows, 
and  Dumba  sheep;— a  fat-tailed  ani- 
mal, like  the  Persian  breed.  Qame 
also  aboimds  in  this  country,  of  which 
the  gazelles  and  antelopes^  I  was  as- 
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Bured,  roamed  about  in  vast  herds 
like  sheeix  The  Nogal  country  is 
the  opposite  of  this,  containing  no- 
thing of  any  material  value  in  it  The 
rock-formation  is  all  lime,  very  pure 
and  white  like  marble,  wnich  oonae- 
quently  makes  the  sou  white,  and, 
being  very  stony,  is  almost  barren. 
The  Somal  keep  cattle  here,  but  with 
much  api)arent  difficulty,  being,  from 
the  scarcity  of  springs  and  want  of 
water,  obliged  to  march  about,  fd- 
lowing  the  ktat  falls  of  rain,  to  obtain 
fresh  herbage  for  their  cattle.  My 
first  and  greater  journey  gave  me  aa 
insight  into  this  portion  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  south  of  Bimder 
Ooree.  It  was  very  interesting, 
though  not  profitable,  from  its  never 
having  been  visited  by  any  Europeans 
before.  I  observed  here  two  distinct 
leading  features  in  its  physical  geo- 
graphy. The  first  is  a  narrow  hill- 
range,  about  180  miles  long,  and  20 
or  more  broad,  which  is  occupied  by 
two  large  tribes— the  Warsingali  on 
the  east,  and  a  branch  of  the  Habr 
Gkrluyis  on  the  west  It  is  situated 
at  an  average  distance  of  from  200 
yards  to  3  or  4  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore, separated  from  it  bv  a  sandy 
flat  or  maritime  plain,  and,  like  the 
lineof  coast  extends  from  east  to  west 
Immediately  due  south  of  Bunder 
Goree,  the  sesrface,  or  northern  slopeB 
of  this  range,  are  very  steep  and  ir- 
regular, being  trenched  do¥m  by  de^ 
ravines,  which,  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, shed  their  water  across  the  mari- 
time plain  into  the  Qulf  of  Aden. 
The  lower  folds  on  this  side  of  the 
range  are  composed  ci  brown  rocks 
and  earth,  havmg  little  or  no  vegeta- 
tion upon  them,  and  are  just  as  un- 
inviting in  appearance  as  the  li^t- 
brown  hills  ^mich  fringe  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  as  seen  by  voyagers  on  the 
Red  Sea.  Further  up  the  hill,  in  the 
central  folds  of  the  range,  this  great 
sterility  changes  for  a  warm  rich 
clothing  of  bush-jungle  and  a  little 
grass.  Qum-trees,  myrrh,  and  some 
varietiesof  the  frankincense  are  found 
in  great  profusion,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  ^e  aloe  plant,  from  which  the  So- 
malia manufacture  good  strong  cord- 
age. The  upper  pi^  of  the  range  is 
very  steep  and  {urecipitous,  anoL  on 
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this  face  is  well  dad  with  trees  and 
bush-jungle.  The  southern  side  of 
the  lanee  is  exactly  the  opposite,  in 
all  its  characteristics,  of  the  northern. 
Instead  of  having  a  steep  drop  of  from 
6000  to  7000  feet,  it  falls  by  gentle 
slopes  to  Buccessiye  terraces,  uke  a 
ffiant  staircase,  to  scarcely  half  that 
aepthp  where  it  rests  ^  the  head  of 
the  high  plateau  land  of  Nc^gal,  and 
is  almost  barren.  Nogal,  as  I  have 
said  before,  is  also  very  barren .  only 
prodnoinff  trees,  such  as  the  nardy 
acacia  and  jigube,  in  sheltered  places, 
in  the  valleys  or  watercourses  which 
drain  that  land  to  the  south-east.  I 
had  no  means  of  determining  it,  but 
should  judge  this  second  great  seo- 
graphi(^  feature,  the  plataEtu  of  Ifo- 
gpl^  by  the  directions  its  streams  lie 
in^  to  nave  a  gradual  decreasing  de- 
cimation, like  all  the  rest  of  the  in- 
terior, from  the  north,  where  it  aver- 
ages rrom  an  altitude  of  3000  to  4000 
feet  to  the  level  of  the  sea  on  south 
and  bv  east 

By  histories  furnished  me  by  the 
natives  who  accompanied  me  on  the 
journeys  I  undertook,  it  appears  the 
present  Somalia  are  of  ratner  recent 
origin,  not  more  than  four  and  a-half 
centuries  old.  About  the  yeai  1413, 
an  Arab  chieftain,  Darud-bin-Ismail, 
who  had  been  disputing  with  an  elder 
brother  for  certain  territorial  rights 
at  Mecca,  was  overpowered  and 
driven  from  the  Mussulman  Holy 
Land,  and  inarched  southwards,  ac- 
companied by  a  large  number  of  faith- 
ful followers,  amongst  whom  was  an 
Aqrri  damsel,  of  gentle  blood  and  in- 
teresting beauty,  whom  he  subse- 
quently marriei^  to  Makallah,  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Arabia.  Once 
arrived  there,  this  band  of  vanquished 
fugitives  hired  vessels,  and,  crossing 
the  Gulf  of  Aden,  came  to  Bunder 
Ooree.  Here  they  were  hospitably 
received  bvthe  then  governing  people, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  were  Chris- 
tians—probably Gkdlas  and  Abyesin- 
ians — who,  iud^^ng  from  the  few 
arohseologieal  remains  they  subse- 
quently left  behind  them,  must  have 
Uved  in  a  far  more  advanced  state  of 
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civilisation  than  the  present  Somali 
now  ei\joy.  Those  OhriBtian  people 
were  governed  by  one  man,  Sultan 
Kin,  who  had  a  deputv  called  Wur- 
rah,  renowned  alike  tor  his  ferocity 
of  character  and  his  ability  to  go- 
vern. 

For  some  years  Darud  and  his 
Arab  followers  led  a  quiet,  peaceable 
life,  gaininj^  the  confidence  of  his 
host,  and  inspiring  Kin*s  subjects 
with  a  reverence  lor  their  superior 
talents.  In  process  of  time,  by  mter- 
marria^e  and  proselytising,  these 
Mussulmans  increased  in  number, 
and  gained  such  strength,  that  they 
began  to  covet,  and  finaUy  determined 
to  take  the  country  firom  the  race 
that  had  preceded  them.  This  pro- 
ject^ by  various  intrigues  and  machi- 
nations, was  easily  effected ;  and  Kin, 
with  aU  his  Christians,  was  driven 
back  to  his  native  highlands  in 
Ethiopia.  Darud  now  was  paramount 
in  all  this  land,  and  reigned  until  he 
died,  when  an  only  son  by  his  Asyri 
wife  succeeded  to  him.  This  man's 
name  was  Eabl  UUah,  who  had  a  son 
called  EburtL  On  succeeding  his  fa- 
ther, Hartl  had  three  sons,  called 
respectively,  in  order  of  birth,  Wars- 
in^li,  Dulbahanta,  and  Mujerth- 
aine.  Amongst  these  three  he  di- 
vided his  kingdom,  which  to  this 
day  retains  the  names.  The  M\j- 
jerthaine  dispersed  over  the  eastern 
portions  of  tne  land,  the  Warsingali 
neld  the  central,  and  the  Dulbahantas 
the  western  territories.* 

Subaeauently  to  this  period,  an 
Arab  called  Isaakh  came  across  from 
Southern  Arabia  and  established  him- 
self forcibly  at  Meyet,  and  founded 
the  three  different  nations  who  now 
occupy  all  the  coast- line  from  Ras 
Gkdwinee  on  the  eastward  to  Zeyleh 
on  the  extreme  west  of  the  Somali 
country.  Isaakh,  it  appears,  had 
three  wives,  who  save  in  issue  three 
sons,  and  among  these  three  men  was 
divided  the  whole  country  which  he 
subdued. 

Forming  themselves  into  tribes, 
the  senior  or  EUtbr  Oerh^jis,  by  con- 
stant feudsand  other  causes,  are  much 


*  Lieutenant  CrattendeD,  in  his  geographical  treatise,  describes  the  Darood  lunilr 
as  behig  divided  into  four  tribes,  and  in  addition  to  the  three  of  which  I  heard, 

to  the  southward  of  the  country  of 
I  Webb^SbebAl  rivers. 
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distributed  about  the  coontiy,  but 
mostly  occupy  the  hilly  grounds  to 
the  southward  of  the  coast-line; 
-whilst  the  Habr  Owel,  or  second  in 
order  of  birth,  possess  all  the  coast 
of  Berbera  between  Zeyleh  and  Kur- 
rum ;  and  the  third,  or  Habr  Te^iala, 
hold  all  the  rest  thence  eastwards  to 
Heis. 

The  Somalis  haye  been  chiefly 
known  to  us  since  the  time  of  our 
taking  occupation  of  Aden,  whither 
many  of  them  resort  with  their  tribes 
and  families  to  carry  on  trade,  or  do 
the  more  menial  services  of  porterage 
and  donkey-driving.  They  are  at 
once  easily  recognised  hj  the  over- 
land traveller,  hj  their  singular  ap- 
pearance and  boisterous  manner^  as 
well  as  by  their  cheating  and  lying 
propensities,  for  which  they  are  ^ 
cnliarlj  notorious ;  indeed,  success  in 
fraud  IS  more  agreeable  to  them  than 
any  other  mode  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood, and  the  narration  of  such  acts 
is  their  greatest  delight  in  conversa- 
tion. They  excel  a^  donkey-bovs 
even  the  Egyptians.  As  may  be 
concluded  from  their  history,  they 
are  a  mixed  Ham-Shemitic  race,  but 
differing  considerably  from  both  in 
their  general  appearance^  though  re- 
taining certain  characteristics  of  both 
these  breeds.  They  are  a  tall  slender 
people,  light  and  agile  asdeer :  slightly 
darker  than,  though  much  the  colour 
of  Arabs,  with  thin  lip  and  rather 
Grecian  noses  compared  with  blacks, 
but  with  woolly  heads  like  the 
true  negroes.  Their  natures  are  so 
boisterous  and  warlike,  that  at  Aden 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  disarm 
them.  When  they  first  arrived  there, 
it  was  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see 
the  men  of  different  tribes,  on  the 
hill-sides  that  form  the  face  of  the 
"  crater,"  fighting  battles-royal  with 
their  spears  and  shields;  and  even 
to  this  day,  they,  without  their  arms, 
sometimes  have  hot  contests,  by  pelt- 
ing one  another  with  sticksandstones. 
There  is  scarcely  a  man  of  them  who 
does  not  show  some  scars  of  wounds 
received  in  these  turmoils,  some  ap- 
parently so  deep  that  it  is  marvel- 
lous how  they  ever  recovered  from 
them. 

Their  costume  is  very  simple.  The 
men  wear  a  single  sheet  of  long-cloth, 
eight  cubits  long,  thrown  over  the 
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shoulder,  much  after  the  fashion  o£ 
the  Scotsman's  plaid.    Some  shave 
their  head,  leavmg  it  bare ;  others 
wear  the  mane  of  a  lion  as  a  wig, 
while  those  who  affect  the  dandy; 
allow  their  hair  to  grow,  and  jauntily 
place  some  sticks  in  it  resembling 
the  Chinaman's  joss-sticks,  which, 
when  arranging  their  toilet,  they  nae 
as  a  comb,  and  all  carry  as  weapons 
of  defence  a  spear  and  shield,  a  shil- 
lelagh, and  a  long  two-edgea  knife. 
The  women  clothe  more  extensively, 
though  not  much  so.    Fastening  a 
cloth  tightly  round  the  body  imme- 
diatelv  under  their  arms,  they  allow 
it  to  foil  evenly  down  to  the  ground, 
and  effectually  cover  their  1^  up. 
The  married  ones  encase  their  hair 
in  a  piece  of  blue  doth,  gathering  it 
up  at  the  back  of  the  head  in  the 
fashion  of  English  women  of  the 
present  day  ^  this  is  a  sign  of  wed- 
lock.   The  virgins  w^ar  theirs  loose, 
Elaited  in  smallplaits  of  three,  which, 
eing  parted  in  the  centre,  allows  the 
hair  to  fall  evenly  down  all  round 
the  head  like  a  well-arranged  mop. 
On  approaching  one  of  these  fsdrs, 
they  seductively  give  their  heads  a 
cant   backwards,  with  a  halfside- 
jerk,  which  parts  the  locks  in  front, 
and  discloses  a  pretty  little  smiling 
face,  with  teeth  as  white  as  pearls 
and  lips  as  red  as  rubies.    Pretty  as 
they  are  when  young,  this  beauty 
fades  at  once  after  bearing  children, 
and  all  their  fair  proportions  go  with 
it.     After  that  marked  peculiarity 
of  female  negroes,  they  swell  about 
the  waist,  and  have  that  large  de- 
velopment behind,  which,  in  polite 
language,  is  called  steatopyga.    Al- 
though they  are  Mussulmans,  none 
wear  the  yashmac. 

In  consequence  of  the  poorness  of 
their  land,  almost  all  the  Somalis  are 
wandering  pastorals,  which  of  itself 
is  enough  to  account  for  their  tur- 
bulent nature&  The  system  of  go- 
vernment they  maintain  is  purely 
patriarchal,  and  is  succeeded  to  by 
order  of  birth  generally  in  a  regular 
and  orderly  manner,  attributable,  it 
would  appear,  to  the  reverence  they 
feel  for  reserving  their  purity  of 
blood.  The  head  of  each  dan  is 
called  Gerad  or  Sultan,  who  would 
be  powerless  in  himself  were  he  not 
supported  by  the  united  influence  of 
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all  the  royal  family.  When  aoy  diB- 
turbances  or  great  dispates  arise,  the 
sultan  is  consulted,  who  collects  his 
elders  in  parliament  to  debate  the 
matter  oyer,  and,  through  them, 
ascertain  the  people's  feelines.  Petty 
disputes  are  settled  by  the  elders 
without  any  further  reference.  In 
most  cases  war  arises  from  blood- 
feuds,  when  a  member  of  one  dan 
kills  the  subject  of  another,  and  will 
not  pay  the  recognised  valuation  of 
the  party  injure^  or  allow  himself 
to  be  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  family  who  has  sustamed  the 
loss.  In  such  cases  as  these,  whole 
tribes  voluntarily  march  out  to  re- 
venge the  deed  by  forcibly  taking  as 
many  cattle  from  the  aggressor  as 
the  market  valuation  may  amount 
to.  Thus  a  war.  once  contracted, 
does  not  subside  for  years,  as  by  re- 
peated deaths  among  the  contending 
parties  the  balance  of  blood-money 
never  can  be  settled.  Moreover,  the 
inflicted  punishment  seldom  falls  on 
the  immediate  party  concerned; 
added  to  which,  m  wars  of  tribes, 
everybody  helps  himself  to  his 
enemy's  cattle  in  the  best  way  he  can, 
and  men  formerly  poor  now  suddenly 
become  rich,  whicn  gives  a  zest  to 
the  extension  of  the  contest  nothing 
else  could  produce.  Indeed,  the 
poorer  orders  of  Somal  are  only  too 
fflad  to  have  a  good  pretext  for  a 
nght,  as  a  means  of  bettering  their 
condition,  by  adding  a  few  more  head 
of  cattle  to  their  stock.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  there  would  be  no  fight- 
ing whatever,  as  the  sultan  would 
be  powerless  to  raise  an  army  against 
the  inclination  of  the  people.  War 
only  ceases  when  both  sides  become 
exhausted,  and  withdraw  as  by  mu- 
tual consent  The  great  object  in 
these  encounters  is  to  steal  away  as 
many  cattle  as  possible  without  risk 
of  person,  and  such  feats  are  boasted 
of  with  rapture  when  returning 
home  with  any  prize.  In  the  a£ 
ministration  of  justice  they  consult 
the  Mosaic  law,  as  given  in  the 
Koran,  taking  life  for  life,  and  kind 
for  kind.  The  northern  Somal  have 
no  permanent  villages  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  as  the  ground  is  not 
cultivated ;  but  they  scatter  about, 
constantly  moving  with  their  flodks 


limited  districts  where  water  is  to  be 
found,  and  erect  temporary  huts  of 
sticks,  covered  with  grass  mats; 
or,  when  favourable,  they  throw  up 
loose  stone  walls  like  the  dykes  in 
Scotland.  But  on  the  sea-coast, 
wherever  there  are  harbours  for 
shipping,  they  build  permanent  vil- 
lages on  a  very  primitive  scale. 
These  are  composea  of  square  mat 
walls,  supported  by  sticks,  and  all 
huddled  together,  and  partitioned  off 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  various 
fiunilies,  near  which  there  are  usuaUy 
one  or  more  square  box-shaped  stone 
buildings,  the  property  of  the  chief 
of  the  place,  which  are  designated, 
forte,  though  there  is  nothmg  in 
their  artless  construction  to  deserve 
this  name.  They  are  all  composed 
of  blocks  of  condline,  cemented  to- 
gether with  mortar  extracted  from 
the  same  material  like  nearly  all 
places  within  the  tropics,  this  coun- 
try is  visited  by  regular  monsoons  or 
seasons,  in  which  the  winds  prevail 
constantly  in  one  direction ;  conse- 
quently vessels  can  only  come  into 
tne  hi^bours  during  five  months  of 
the  entire  year,  or  from  the  16th  No- 
vember to  the  16th  April,  to  trade 
with  the  people ;  and  then  the  Somal 
bring  the  pi^ucto  of  their  country, 
such  as  sheep,  cows,  ghee,  mate  maae 
by  the  women  from  certain  grasses 
and  the  Daum  palm,  ostrich  feathers, 
and  hides,  and  settle  on  the  coast  to 
exdiange  them  in  barter  with  the 
outer  merchants,  such  as  Arabs  and 
men  from  Outch,  who  bring  thither 
cloths,  dates,  rice,  beads,  and  iron  for 
that  purpose. 

Of  all  the  trading  places  on  the 
coast,  the  most  important  is  Berbera : 
it  is,  in  fieu^t,  the  great  emporium  of 
Somali  land,  and  we  must  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  it,  since  it  forms 
the  chief  point  of  interest  in  these 
pages.  It  is  on  the  same  meridian 
as  Aden,  and  only  divided  from 
it  by  the  gulf  of  that  name.  Al- 
though it  is  of  such  great  import- 
ance, it  is  only  inhabited  during  the 
five  months  of  the  favourable  mon- 
soon, when  great  caravans  come  up 
from  the  rich  provinces  which  lie  to 
ite  south  and  south-west,  the  princi- 
pal ones  being  those  from  Ugahden 
andHarar. 

Having  now  given  a  general  sketch 
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of  the  country,  we  shall  enter  upon 
the  objects  of  the  expedition.  It 
was  obvious,  by  the  lay  of  the  land, 
that  the  richest  and  most  interesting 
part  of  the  country  must  be  that 
which  lies  between  the  Jub  and 
Webbe  Sheb^  rivers,  and  it  was  the 
most  accessible  to  inspection,  as  large 
and  powerful  caravans,  travelli^ 
southwards  through  Ugahden,  mu<£ 
frequent  it  Seeing  this.  Lieutenant 
Burton  conceived  the  idea  of  waiting 
until  the  breaking-up  of  the  Berbera 
Mif  when  the  caravans  disperse  to 
their  homes,  to  travel  by  the  ordinary 
caravan  route,  through  the  U^ahden 
country  to  the  Webbe  Shebeli,  and 
on  to  Gananah,  to  proceed  further  by 
any  favourable  opportunity  to  the 
Zsmzibar  coast 

It  was  now,  however,  early  Octo- 
ber, and  fully  five  months  must  elapse 
ere  we  could  finally  enter  on  our 
march.  In  the  mean  time,  Lieuten* 
ant  Burton,  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  habits  of  the  people  we  were 
destined  to  travel  amongst,  as  weU 
as  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
modes  of  travelling  in  this  terra  in- 
cognita, determined  on  making  an 
exfierimental  tour  to  Harar,  a  place 
which  had  never  been  enterea  hj  any 
European,  and  was  said  to  be  inao* 
cessible  to  them.  Harar,  as  I  have 
said  before,  sends  caravans  annuidly 
to  the  Berbera  fair,  and  therefore 
comes  within  the  infiuence  of  British 
power.  Taking  advantage  of  this, 
Lieutenant  Burton  ordered  Lieuten- 
ant Heme  to  go  to  Berbera  whilst 
he  was  on  this  exi>edition,  to  keep 
up  a  diversion  in  his  favour,  arming 
hmi  with  instructions,  that  in  case 
he  was  detained  in  Harar  by  the 
Amir  of  that  place.  Lieutenant 
Heme  might  detain  their  caravan 
as  a  ransom  for  his  release. 

Further,  to  obtain  more  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  the  march  of 
the  U^den  caravims,  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  market  transactions  of 
Bierbera,  and  to  collect  cattle  for  our 
final  march,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
he  should  go  there.  Lieutenant  Stro- 
yan,  as  soon  as  he  could  manage  it, 
was  also  to  go  to  Berbera  to  assist 
him.  Thus  everybody  had  a  duty  to 
perform  during  this  interregnum  but 
myself 
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Dreading  the  monotony  of  a  sta- 
tion life,  I  now  volunteered  to  trarel 
in  any  direction  my  commandant 
might  think  proper  to  direct,  and  to 
any  length  of  time  he  might  consider 
it  advisable  for  me  to  be  away.  This 
proposition  had  its  efifect,  as  afford- 
ing an  extra  opportunity  of  obtaia- 
ing  the  knowledge  we  all  desired, 
and  instractions  were  drawn  up  for 
my  guidance.    I  was  to  moceed  to 
Bunder  Goree,  on   the  Warsingali 
frontier,  to  penetrate  the  country 
southwards  as  far  as  possible,  paaa- 
ing  over  the   maritime   hill-rai^^ 
and,  turning  th^ce  westwards,  waa 
to   inspect   the  Wady  Nogal,  and 
march  direct  on  Berbera,  to  meet 
our  brothers  Stroyan  and  Heme,  at 
a  date  not  later  tnan  the  I5th  Janu- 
ary 1855.    Whilst  travelling  I  was 
to  remark  upon  the  watershed  of 
the  country,  plot  the  route  I  tra- 
velled, keep  copious  notes  on  eveiy- 
thing  I  saw,  and  collect  specimens  of 
natural  history  in  all  its  branches 
as  well  as  observe  and  register  all 
meteoroloncal  phenomena,  and  buy 
camels  and  ponies  for  the  great  fu- 
ture expedition. 

Funds  for  the  expenses  of  this  un^ 
dertakin|;  were  not  available  from 
the  pubkc  purse,  as  the  (Government 
had  stipulated  that  the  whole  sum 
they  would  advance  for  this  great 
expedition  should  not  exceed  £lO0a 
and,  for  securitj^s  sake,  had  decided 
on  paying  it  by  instalments  of  J250 
at  a  tune.  I  therefore,  desirous  to 
render  as  much  assistance  as  lay 
within  my  power  to  further  the  cause 
I  had  embarked  upon,  volunteered 
to  advance  tiie  necessary  sum  from 
my  own  private  resources,  trusting 
to  the  future  for  beinfi^  repaid. 

This  project  settlec^  I  at  once  set 
to  work,  and  commenced  laying  in 
sudi  stores  as  were  necessary  for  an 
outfit,  whilst  Lieutenant  Burton, 
who  had  been  long  resident  in  Aden, 
engaged  two  men  to  assist  me  on 
the  joumey.  The  first  was  a  man 
named  Samater,  who  ranked  hi^y 
in  his  country,  to  be  my  Abban  or 
protector.  The  duty  of  abbanship 
18  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  it 
rests  entirely  on  his  honesty  whether 
his  client  can  succeed  in  doing  ai^- 
thing  in  the  country  he  takes  him 
through.     Arabs,  when  traveUiog 
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under  their  protection,  have  to  ask 
his  permission  for  everything  they 
may  wish  to  do,  and  cannot  even 
make  a  march,  or  purchase  ainrthing, 
without  his  sanction  bcdng  nrst  ob- 
tained. The  Abban  introduces  the 
person  under  his  protection  to  the 
chief  of  his  dan,  is  answerable  for 
all  outrages  committed  on  the  wa^, 
and  is  the  recognised  go-between  m 
all  questions  of  dispute  or  barter, 
and  in  every  other  fashion.  The 
second  man  was  also  aWarsingali,* 
by  name  Ahmed,  who  knew  a  slight 
smattering  of  Hindustani,  and  acted 
as  interpreter  between  us.  I  then 
engajged  two  other  men,  a  Hindu- 
stani butler  named  Imam^  and  a 
Seedi  called  Farhan :  this  latter 
man  was  a  perfect  Hercules  in  sta- 
ture, with  huge  arms  and  limbs, 
knit  together  with  largely  developea 
ropy-looking  muscles.  He  had  a 
large  head,  with  small  eyes,  flabby 
flojuat  nose,  and  prominent  muzzle 
fiOed  with  sharp-pointed  teetk  in 
imitation  of  a  crocodile.  Hehadoeen 
tried  in  warfare,  and  wasproved  val- 
orous and  cunning  in  the  art,  and 
promised  to  be  a  very  efficient  guard 
for  me.  The  next  thing  of  most  im- 
portance to  be  considered  was  the 
dress  I  should  wear.  I  first  consulted 
the  Colonel  (Outram),  who  said  he 
was  averse  to  our  going  in  disguise, 
thinking  that  lowering  ouiselves  in 
this  manner  would  operate  against 
me  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives. 
But  this  did  not  suit  Lieutenant 
Burton's  plans,  who^  not  wislung  to 
be  conspicuous  whilst  travelling  to 
Harar,  determined  on  going  there 
disguised  as  an  Arab  merchant,  and 
thought  it  better  we  should  appeEur  as 
his  disciples,  in  accordance  wiUi  which 
Lieutenant  Heme  had  already  pur- 
chased his  dress,  and  now  I  brought 
mine.  It  was  anything  but  pleasant 
to  the  feel  I  had  a  huge  not  tur- 
ban, a  long  close-fitting^  gown,  baggy 
loose  drawers,  drawn  m  at  the  an- 
kles, sandals  on  my  naked  feet,  and 
silk  girdle  decorated  with  pistol 
and  dirk.  As  an  outfit  for  this 
especial  journey,  I  bought  at  Aden 
;£120  worth  of  miscellaneous  articles, 
consisting  chiefly  of   English    ana 
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American  sheeting,  some  coarse  fa^ 
brics  of  indigo-dyed  Lidian  manu- 
facture ;  several  sacks  of  dates  and 
rice,  and  a  large  quantity  of  salt, 
with  a  few  coloured  stufiis  of  greater 
value  than  the  other  cloths,  to  ^ve 
away  as  presents  to  the  native  chiefs. 
As  defensible  and  other  useful  im- 
plements for  the  scientific  portion  of 
the  expedition,  I  took  rifles,  ^mis, 
muskets,  pistols,  sabres,  ammumtion 
in  great  quantity,  large  commodious 
camel-boxes  for  carrying  specimens 
of  natural  history,  one  sextant  and 
artificial  horizon,  three  boiling-point 
and  common  atmospheric  thermo- 
meters, and  one  primitive  kind  of 
camera  obscura,  which  I  had  made 
at  Aden  under  the  ingenious  super- 
vision of  Lieutenant  Heme.  The 
whole  was  ready  by  the  I8th  October 
1854,  when  I  embarked  in  an  Arab 
vessel,  attired  in  my  oriental  cos- 
tume, with  my  retinue  and  kit  com- 
plete, and  set  sail  that  same  evening 
at  6  P.M. 

The  voyage,  owing  to  light  and 
varying  breezes,  was  very  slow  and 
tedioua  Listead  of  performing  the 
whole  vojage  in  three  days,  the  or- 
dinary time,  it  took  us  nine.  Ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Arab  navi- 
gation^  instead  of  going  from  port  to 
port  direct,  we  first  tracked  eastward 
alonjg  the  Arabian  shore  three  suc- 
cessive days,  setting  sail  at  sunrise,. 
and  anchoring  regularly  at  sundown. 
By  this  time  we  were  supposed  to  be 
opposite  Bunder  Heis^  on  the  Somali 
coast,  and  the  Nahkuda  (captain) 
thought  it  time  for  crossing  over  the 
Gulfl  We  therefore  put  out  to  sea 
at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
and  arrived  the  same  evening,  by 
mistake,  assisted  with  a  stiffish  east- 
erly breeze,  at  a  small  place  called 
Kakudah,  which,  by  report,  con- 
tained a  small  fort,  three  mat  huts, 
and  manv  burnt  ones,  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  Bunder  Heis.  My  Ab- 
ban accounted  for  the  destruction  of 
this  place  by  saying  it  had  been  oc- 
cupied surreptitiously  for  a  long 
period  by  a  people  called  Rer  Dud, 
who  sprang  from  a  man  called  Sam- 
bur-bin-Ishak ;  but  about  four  years 
ago,  the  Musa  Abokr— a  sub-tribe  of 


*  This  proved  a  gniat  mistake. 
entire  depeaden 


By  having  both  men  of  the  Rame  tribe  for  my 
~  in  concert  againat  me  like  two  brothers. 
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the  Habr  Teljala,  who  were  the  for- 
mer and  rightful  owners  of  the  place, 
suddenly  returned,  took  the  usurp- 
ers by  surprise,  and  drove  them  off 
by  setting  fire  to  the  villageu  The 
next  day,  by  hard  work,  tacking  up 
the  wind,  which  still  continued  east- 
erly^e  succeeded  in  reaching  Bun- 
der Heis,  which,  like  the  last  place, 
was  occupied  by  the  Musa  Aookr. 
There  were  four  small  craft  lying 
here,  waiting  for  cargoes,  under  lee 
of  a  spur  ot  low  hills  which  consti- 
tuted the  harbour;  in  which,  for- 
tunately, there  was  very  good  fishinff 
to  be  obtained.  We  were  detainea 
here  by  adverse  and  light  winds  two 
days,  during  which  time  I  went  on 
^ore  and  paid  my  respects  to  the 
Agil  (chief)  of  the  place,  who  lived 
in  a  small  box-shaped  stone  fort,  on 
the  west  flank  of  the  village  of  Heis, 
which  was  very  small,  composed,  as 
usual,  of  square  mat  huts,  all  built 
together,  and  occupied  only  by  a  few 
women,  who  made  mats,  collected 
(pums,  and  stored  the  produce  of  the 
interior,  as  sheep,  cows,  and  ghee, 
which  their  men  constantly  brought 
down  to  them,  for  shippmg  off  to 
Arabia.  The  AglVs  reception  was 
very  warm  and  polite;  ne  offered 
me  everything  at  his  disposal,  and 
gave  as  an  honorary  present  a  Dumba 
sheep  and  a  bowl  of  sour  camers 
milk,  which  I  thought  at  the  time 
the  most  delicious  thing  I  ever 
drank ;  it  is  sharp  and  rough,  like 
labourers*  cider,  and,  drunk  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  is  most  refreshing. 
When  first  taken,  and  until  the  sto- 
mach becomes  accustomed  to  it,  it 
operates  like  medicine,  and  I  on  this 
occasion  was  fairly  taken  in.  The 
fish  we  caught  were  not  very  good, 
but  comical  in  appearance,  and  of  a 
great  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
prismatic  colours,  channng  in  tint 
as  different  lights  and  shades  struck 
upon  them. 

We  left  Heis  on  the  25th,  with  very 
light  and  unfavourable  winds,  and 
tracked  alon^  shore  to  the  eastward, 
making  very  little  way.  The  weather 
continuing  the  same,  on  the  26th  I 
forced  the  Nahkuda,  mucli  against 
his  Tvill,  on  at  night,  a8  during  the 
darker  hours  the  winds  were  much 
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stronger,  and  by  this  means  we  ar- 
rived at  our  destination  at  sundow^n 
on  the  27th  of  October.  I  had  now- 
seen  the  Somali  shore,  and  must  con- 
fess I  was  much  disappointed.  All 
that  was  visible,  besiaes  the  village 
mentioned,  was  a  sandv  tract  ot 
ground,  the  maritime  plain,  which 
extended  in  breadth  from  the  sea- 
shore to  some  brown-looking  hills  in 
the  background,  from  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  one  or  two  miles  distant. 
And  hills  and  plains— for  I  could,  by 
my  close  approximation  to  them,  only 
see  the  brown  folds  of  the  hills  near 
the  base— were  alike  almost  destitute 
of  anv  vegetation ;  whilst  not  one 
animal  or  any  other  living  creature 
could  be  seen. 

28^  Odober.^The  Abban  would 
not  allow  anybody  to  go  on  shore 
until  certain  parties  came  off  to  wel- 
come us,  and  invite  us  to  land,  such 
being  the  etiquette  of  the  country 
when  any  big-wigs  arrive.  After 
the  sun  rose  we  were  duly  honoured 
by  the  arrival  of  many  half-naked 
dignitaries,  who  tenderly  inquired 
after  the  state  of  our  health,  the 
prosperity  or  otherwise  of  our  voy- 
age, the  purpose  of  our  coming  there, 
and  a  varied  of  other  such  interest- 
ing matters.  Then  again  they  were 
questioned  by  our  people  as  to  the  state 
of  the  country,  wnetner  in  peace  or 
war ;  how  and  where  the  Sultan  Oerad 
Mahamed  Ali  was  residing ;  if  rain  had 
lately  fallen,  and  where ;  if  the  cat- 
tle were  well  in  milk ;— to  which  it 
was  responded  that  everything  was 
in  the  most  promising  order;  the 
cattle  were  flourishing  in  the  hills, 
where  rain  had  lately  fallen,  about 
twentv  miles  distant  from  that  place : 
and  the  Sultan,  with  all  the  royal 
family,*  were  there,  revelling  on  milk, 
under  the  shade  of  favouring  trees,  or 
reposedly  basking  in  the  warm  morn- 
ing sun.  The  height  of  Somali  bliss ! ! 
The  order  was  now  given  to  go 
ashore,  and  we  all  moved  off  to  a 
fort  wnich  the  Abban  said  was  his 
own  nroperty,  in  Goreeat  (little  Bun- 
der Goree),  three  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  Bunder  Goree.  There  were 
two  of  these  little  forts  near,  and  a 
small  collection  of  mat  huts,  like  those 
already  described,  and  of  the  same 


The  Sultan  has  four  sons. 
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material  as  all  Somali  forts  and  huts. 
The  kit  was  now  brought  across,  and 
placed  within  the  fort  I  occupied,  all 
except  the  salt  which  afterwards 
proved  a  bone  or  contention  between 
me  and  the  Abban,  and  the  Sultan 
was  at  once  sent  for.  No  one  could 
move  a  ;^ard  inland,  or  purchase  any- 
thing, without  his  sanction  being  first 
obtamed.  Although  Gerad  Maluimed 
Ali  was  living  only  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant firom  Goreeat,it  was  not  until  re- 
peated messages  had  been  sent  to  him, 
and  eleven  days  had  elapsed,  that  he 
answered  the  summons  by  his  pre- 
sence. In  the  meanwhile,  having  no- 
thing better  to  do  during  this  tedious 
interval,asno  people  would  bring  cat- 
tle or  anything  for  sale,  I  took  walks 
about  the  plain,  shootine,  and  killed 
a  new  variety  of  gazelle,  called  by 
tiie  Somali  D6ra,*  and  Salt's  ante- 
lopes, here  called  Sagaro,  which  for- 
tunately were  very  abundant,  though 
rather  wild ;  catdiing  fish^  drawing 
with  the  camera^  bathing  m  the  sea, 
luxuriating  on  milk,  dates,  and  rice, 
or  talking  and  gossiping  with  the 
natives.  On  one  occasion  my  inter- 
preter came  to  me  with  a  mysterious 
air,  and  whispered  in  my  ear  that  he 
knew  of  some  hidden  treasures  of 
vast  amount,  which  had  been  buried 
not  far  off,  under  rocky  ground,  in 
such  a  way  that  nobody  had  been 
able  to  dig  them  up,  and  he  wished 
that  I,  being  an  Englishman,  and 
consequently  Knowing  secret  arts,  as 
well  as  hitmat  (scientific  dodges), 
would  direct  how  to  search  for  these 
treasures.  By  inquiring  farther  into 
the  matter,  it  appeared  that  an  old 
man,  a  miser,  wno  had  been  hoard- 
ing all  his  life,  was  suddenlv  taken 
ill  about  forty  years  ago,  and  feared 
he  would  die :  seeing  this,  his  rela- 
tives assembled  around  him  to  ask 
his  blessinfl^ ;  and  the  old  man,  then 
fearing  all  his  worldly  exertions 
would  end  to  no  good  purpose,  asked 
them  to  draw  near  that  he  might 
tell  them  where  his  riches  were  ^- 
den,  but  even  then  he  would  not  dis- 
dose  the  secret,  until  he  was  in  the 
last  dying  gasp^  when  he  said,  *'  Go 
to  a  pathway  lying  between  two  trees, 
and  stretch  out  a  walking-stick  to 
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the  fiill  length  of  year  arm,  and  the 
place  where  the  end  of  your  wand 
touches  is  that  in  which  mv  treasures 
are  hidden.**  The  wretched  man  then 
gave  up  the  ghost,  and  his  family 
commenced  the  search;  but  though 
they  toiled  hard  for  many  days  and 
weeks^  turning  up  the  stones  in  every 
direction,  they  never  succeeded  in 
finding  the  treasure^  and  had  now 
given  up  the  search  m  despair.  The 
fact  was,  they  omitted  to  ask  their 
parent  on  which  side  of  the  path  it 
was  concealed,  and  hence  their  dis- 
comfiture. At  my  request  the  said 
family  came  to  me,  corroborated  the 
statements  of  the  interpreter,  and 
begged  imploringly  I  would  direct 
them  how  to  search  for  the  money ; 
saying  at  the  same  time  they  would 
work  again,  if  I  thought  it  of  any 
use :  and,  moreover,  they  would  give 
me  naif  if  the  search  proved  success- 
ful. I  lent  them  some  English  pick- 
axes, and  went  to  see  tne  place, 
which  certainly  showed  traces  of 
very  severe  exertions;  but  the  strong 
nature  of  the  soil  was  too  much  for 
them,  even  when  armed  with  tools, 
unless  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
hit  upon  the  exact  spot,  which  they 
did  not,  and  therefore  toiled  in  vain 
again. 

The  Warsangalis  complained  to  me 
sadly  of  their  decline  in  power  since 
the  English  had  interfered  in  their 
fights  with  the  Habr  Teliala,  which 
took  place  near  Aden  about  seven 
years  ago,  and  had  deprived  them  of 
their  vessels  for  creatmf?  a  diBturb- 
ance,  which  interfered  with  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  traffic.  They  said  on 
that  occasion  they  had  not  only 
beaten  the  Habr  Teljala,  but  had 
seised  one  of  their  vessels  ;  and  that 
prior  to  this  rupture  they  had  enjoyed 
paramount  superiority  over  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Somal;  but  now  they 
were  forbidden  to  transport  soldiers 
or  make  reprisals  on  the  sea,  every 
tribe  was  on  an  equality  with  them. 

They  further  spoke  of  the  decline 
of  their  tribe's  morals,  since  the  time 
when  the  English  took  possession  of 
Aden,  and  brou^dit  in  civilisation 
with  it.  This  they  in  most  part 
atbributed  to  our  weak  manner  in 


*  This  gazelle  is  slighUy  different  f^m  the  Dorcas,  and,  I  beliere,  has  never  been 
obtained  before. 
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prosecnting  crime,  by  requirmji^  too 
mocnrate  evidenoe  before  inflicting 
puniahment  ;  sayinf  many  a  dia- 
nonest  person  eacii^>ed  the  venMnoe 
of  law,  from  the  simple  hid  of  there 
being  no  eyewitneoBes  to  hia  crime, 
although  there  existed  such  strong 
presnmptire  evidence  as  to  render 
the  accosation  prored.  When  speak- 
ing against  our  laws,  and  thor  in- 
simdenoy  to  cany  out  all  gorem- 
mental  points  with  a  strong  and 
spirited  nand,  th^  never  forget  to 
land  their  own  Saltan's  despotic 
powers  and  eqnity  in  justice.  Of 
oonrse,  no  nxntal  man  was  like  Ma- 
hamed  AIL  In  leading  them  to  war 
he  was  like  the  English  French,*  and 
in  settling  disputes  he  requiied  no 
writing  office^  bat,  sitting  on  the 
woolsack,  he  listened  to  the  narration 
of  prosecution  and  defence  with  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands,  and  never 
uttering  a  word  until  the  trial  was 
over,  and  then  gave  his  final  decision 
in  one  word  only,  without  comment 
of  any  sort  In  confirmation  of  their 
statements,  thev  gave  the  description 
of  a  recent  trial,  when  a  bov  was  ac- 
cused of  having  attemptea  to  steal 
some  rice  from  a  granary ;  the  lad 
had  put  his  hand  tlm>ugh  a  chink  in 
the  aoor  of  it,  and  had  succeeded  in 
gettinj^  one  finger,  up  to  the  second 
joint,  m  the  grain  :  this,  during  the 
trial,  he  frtmidy  acknowledged  nav- 
ing  done,  and  the  Sultan  appointed 
that  much  of  his  finger  exactly  to  be 
cut  ofi^,  and  no  more— punishing  the 
deed  exactly  accordinf^  to  its  deserts. 
This,  to  Somali  notions,  seemed  a 

Sunctiliousness  in  strict  equity  of  ju- 
icial  administration,  which  nothmg 
eould  excel,  and  they  bragged  of  it 
accordingly 

Becommg  dreadfully  impatient  at 
so  much  loss  of  precious  time  whilst 
waiting  here,  unable  to  prepare  in 
any  way  for  the  journey,  I  sent  re- 
peated measles  to  the  Sultan,  de- 
manding his  immediate  attendance ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  6th  of  No- 
vember I  heard  definitely  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  then  it  was  that  he  was 
coming  down  the  hilL 
On  the  7th  he  came  with  a  host  of 
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Agils  to  Bunder  €U)Tee.  and  put  np 
in  a  Nahkuda*s  hut    This  inoignitx 
he  was  obli^  to  submit  to,  as  be 
had  not  cautioned  the  merchants  who 
occupied  his  forts  of  his  inta^led 
approach,  and  now  no  one  woaftd 
turn  out  for  him.    Finding  him  so 
near  me,  I  Icmged  to  walk  over  to 
hhn,  and  settle  matters  personally  at 
once ;  but  digniW  forbade  i1^  and  as 
he  had  come  with  such  cautious  tre- 
pidatioUj  I  feared  any  over-hastineas 
mi^t  frighten  him  away  again.    He 
seemed  to  observe  the  same  punctili- 
ousness towards  me,  so  I  split  the 
difference  by  sending  an  embassy 
by  my  AbMoi,  assisted  with  other 
powerful  Agils,  early  the  following 
morning^  when  they  held  durbar, 
and  m^  mtentions  of  travelling  were 
folly  discussed  in  open  court    For  a 
long  time  the  elders  on  the  Sultan's 
side  were  highly  adverse  to  my  see- 
ing their  country,  considering   no 
gwA  could  possibly  arise  from  it 
and  much  harm  might  follow — I 
miffht  covet  their  country,  and  event- 
uafiy  take  it  from  them,  whereas 
they  could  gain  nothing.    Hearing 
this,  the  Abban  waxed  very  wroth, 
and  indignantly  retorted  he  would 
never  allow  such  a  slur  to  be  cast 
upon  hit  honour^  or  the  office  which 
he  held.    He  argued  he  had  come 
there  as  my  adviser  and  Abban  ;  his 
parentage  was  of  such  high  order, 
nis  patriotism  could  not  be  doubted. 
Had  he  not  fought  battles  by  their 
side^  of  which  his  scars  bore  living 
testimony  ?  and  now  the^r  wished  to 
stigmatise  him  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country !  The  Sulta^  must  decide  it 
How  could  jungle  folk  like  them 
know  anything  of  the  English  and 
their  intentions?    The  Sultan  list- 
ened silently  during  this  discourse, 
which,  though  written  in  a  few  lines, 
took  many  nours  of  hot  debating, 
by  their  turning  and  turning  every 
little  particular  over  and  over  again  * 
and  nnally  decided  it  in  his- usual 
curt  and  conclusive  manner,  by  say- 
ing, "The  WarsingaU  were  on  the 
most  friendly  and  amicable  relations 
with  the  English  j  and  as  he  was  de- 
sirous of  maintaining  it,  he  would 


In  talking  of  white  men  or  Europeans,  the  Somal  always  say  English  French, 
those  two  branches  of  the  European  oommunity  being  aU  they  are  acquainted 
with. 
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S've  me  leaye  to  travel  anywhere  I 
ced  within  his  dominions,  and  to 
tee  and  examine  anything  I  chose. 
But  oat  of  fear  for  the  conseqnencee, 
as  the  Enriish  would  hold  nim  an- 
swerable snonld  any  disasters  be&U 
me,  he  could  not  sanction  my  cross- 
ing over  his  frontier  in  any  direction, 
and  more  especially  into  the  Dnlba- 
hanta  conntiy,  where  wars  were  rag- 
ing, and  the  country  so  unsafe  that 
even  Warsingalis  dare  not  venture 
there.**  This  announcement  was 
brought  back  in  high  exultation  by 
Samater,  who  thought  his  success 
complete,  and  at  the  same  time  an- 
nounced to  me  the  Sultan*s  intention 
of  honouring;  me  with  a  visit  in  the 
evening,  which  was  duly  done. 

He  came  a  little  before  sunset, 
marching  in  martial  order  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  double  line  of  men  sloping 
their  spears  in  bristling  array  over 
their  snoulders,  all  keeping  step  in 
slow  marching  order,  evidently  got 
up  in  imitation  of  our  soldiers.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken,  and  the  deepest 
solemnity  prevailed.  On  his  amval 
in  front  or  the  fort,  I  drew  up  my 
men,  and  fired  a  salute  to  give  him 
welcome.  This  was  done  in  right 
good  earnest,  bjf  every  man  cram- 
ming his  gun  with  powder,  to  excel 
his  neighbour  in  a  loud  report,  to 
show  the  superiority  of  his  weaiM)n ; 
for  such  is  the  black  man's  notions 
of  excellence  in  a  fowling-piece.  The 
march  concluded,  the  Sultan,  with 
his  followers  all  huddled  together 
and  squatted  on  the  ground  out- 
side the  second  fort,  deeply  agi- 
tated, and  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  they  evidentlv  dreading  what 
might  follow.  To  dissipate  their 
fears,  I  approached  his  rovalty, 
salaamed,  and  tried  to  beguile  the 
time  by  en^aginff  them  in  conversa- 
tion, finding  this  had  rather  the 
opposite  effect,  I  then  retired,  and 
soon  found  them  aU  intently  wrap- 
|)ed  up  in  prayer,  prostrating  and 
rising  by  turns,  with  uplifted  hands, 
and  muttering  for  hours  together 
without  cessation.  I  then  ordered  a 
regal  repast  to  be  served  them  of 
rice  swimming  in  ghee,  and  dates 
ad  libitum.  This,  notwithstanding 
their  alarm,  was  despatched  with  the 
most  marvellous  rapacity,.to  such  an 
alarming  extent,  tnat  I  required  to 
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know  how  many  men  were  engaged 
in  eating  it.  The  Abban  repfied 
there  were  only  a  few  :  he  woula  not 
allow  many  to  come  over  here  out  of 
a  spirit  of  economy,  knowing  I  had 
not  much  property  to  spare,  though 
all  had  wished  to  come,  and  were 
greatly  disappointed.  But  these  men, 
as  is  usual  amongst  Somal,  had  pre- 
pared themselves  for  a  feast  by  seve- 
ral days*  previous  fasting^  and  each 
man  would,  if  I  allowed  it,  swaUow 
at  one  meal  as  much  as  a  sheep's 
skin  could  contain.  As  a  gun  is 
known  by  the  loudness  of  its  report, 
and  ability  to  stand  a  large  discharge 
of  powder,  to  be  of  good  auality,  so 
is  a  man's  power  gauged  oy  his  ca- 
pacity of  devouring  food ;  it  is  con- 
sidered a  feat  of  superiority  to  sur- 
pass another  in  gruobing.  I  have 
seen  a  Somali  myself^  when  half- 
starved  bv  long  fostmg,  and  his 
stomach  drawn  in,  sit  down  to  a 
larffe  skinful  of  milk,  and  drink  away 
witnout  drawing  breath  until  it  was 
quite  empty,  and  it  was  easy  to  ob- 
serve his  stomach  swelling  out  in 
exact  proportion  as  the  skin  of 
liquor  decreased.  They  are  perfect 
dogs  in  this  fashion.  I  may  here  add, 
that  although  the  Abban  in  this 
speech  seem^  to  show  so  much  con- 
sideration for  my  property,  by  seve- 
ral recent  tricks  of  his  I  entertained 
much  suspicion  of  his  honesty ;  and 
this  little  address,  though  uttered 
plausibly,  was  too  common  and  tran- 
sparent a  trick  in  the  East  to  beguile 
me.  All  Orientals  have  a  proverbial 
habit  of  saving  their  master's  pro- 
perty to  leave  greater  picldnji^s  for 
themselves,  and  such  I  considered 
was  Samater's  dodge  now. 

8^A  Novemher,-?[\i\&  morning  the 
Sultan,  having  now  recovered,  came 
to  return  my  salaam  of  the  previous 
evening,  when  I  opened  to  nim  the 

Surport  of  mj  expedition  in  minute 
etaiL  He  listened  very  attentively 
and  politely,  but  at  the  conclusion  re- 
peated the  words  I  had  already  heard ; 
adding  that  the  Dulbahantas  had  in- 
testine wars ;  they  had  been  fighting 
many  years,  and  were  now  m  hot 
strife,  dividing  the  government  of 
their  country.  Not  many  days  since 
a  report  had  arrived  that  the  southern 
portion  of  them,  who  occupied  the 
countries  about  100  miles  due  south 
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of  Bunder  Heis,  had  had  a  fight  with 
the  northern  ones,  who  were  uving  on 
the  same  meridian,  immediately  to 
their  northward,  and  had  sacceeded 
in  capturing  2000  horses,  400  camels, 
a  great  number  of  sheep  and  goats, 
and  had  wounded  one  man  severely  : 
it  was  therefore  impossible  I  could  go 
from  the  one  division  to  the  other,  or 
I  should  be  treated  as  an  enemj ; 
and  that  was  the  only  line  on  which 
water  could  be  found  during  this,  the 
dry  season.  Had  I  come  here  during 
the  monsoon,  I  might  have  travellea 
directly  in  a  diagonal  line,  from  the 
south  of  the  mountain-ran£^e  to  the 
rear  of  this  place,  into  tneir,  the 
southerners*,  counti^,  which  was  the 
older  branchy  and  was  now  governed 
by  the  hereditarjr  and  rightml  chief, 
(xerad  Mahamed  Ali,  who  was  on  the 
most  friendlv  terms  with  the  Warsin- 
galis,  and  who,  being  an  old  chief,  and 
well  respected  by  his  adherent  sub- 
jects, might  have  cn^nted  me  a  hos- 
pitable reception.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  northern  Dulbahantas,  who  were 
also  friendly  with  the  Warsingalis, 
were  under  no  control :  the  Qirad, 
by  name  Mahamed  Ali,  was  recently 
installed  in  government,  and  was  con- 
sequently very  little  respected.  He 
(the  Warsingali  chief)  could  not, 
therefore,  give  his  sanction  to  my 
going  amongst  them,  by  which  my 
fife  would  be  endangered,  and  he,  for 
permitting  it,  would  be  held  respon- 
sible by  the  English.  No  arguments 
of  mine  would  change  the  decision 
of  this  inflexible  chief;  I  therefore 
changjsd  the  subject  by  asking  him 
to  assist  me  in  procuring  camels,  by 
which  I  might  go  into  the  interior, 
and  feel  my  wav  hereafter.  This  he 
readily  assented  to,  and  begged  per- 
mission to  return  to  Bunder  Goree 
to  give  the  necessary  orders  to  his 
sumects.  His  escort  then  demanded 
a  cloth  a-piece  from  me,  to  be  given 
them  for  their  trouble  in  coming  over 
here;  arguing  that,  had  I  not  re- 
quired the  Sultan*s  attendance,  they 
would  not  have  had  to  come;— a 
plausible,  but  truly  Somali  notion  of 
justice ;  they  knew  their  proper  mas- 
ter would  give  them  nothing  for  oom- 
ingtosupport  hisdignity,  butthought 
I  might  M  softer. 

10<A.  — The  Sultan,  not  able  to 
do  business  hurriedly  with  Ms  rab- 
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ble  subjects,  did  not  appear  again 
until  this  morning,  and  then,  instead 
of  proceeding  at  once  to  work,  hinted 
he  should  li£e  to  have  the  presents 
I  had  brought  from  Aden  for  him,  as 
the  best  method  of  showing  our  feel- 
ings to  one  another.  This  was  not 
so  easily  concluded.  I  portioned  out 
the  things  that  were  intended  for 
him,  ana  wished  he  would  take  them 
at  once  away  and  dear  the  room, 
thinking,  in  my  inexperience  of  sa- 
vages. I  had  only  to  give,  and  it 
would  be  received  with  a  hear^ 
Bism  Ullah  ;  but  I  was  soon  unde- 
ceived :  the  things  were  taken  wit^ 
a  grunt  of  discontentment ;  all  looked 
over  one  by  one.  If  a  doth  was 
soiled,  it  must  be  changed ;  and  then 
the  measurements  b^an — first,  by 
the  Sultan  trying  the  length  of  Ms 
forearm  against  everybody's  in  the 
room,  and  then  by  measuring  every 
cloth  by  turn,  and  remeasuring  them 
again  for  fear  of  mistake  :  then  they 
were  divided  into  lots,  to  oe  disposed 
of' to  his  wives,  and  children,  and 
Agils,  and  serfants,  and,  of  course, 
found  insufficient  to  meet  eveiybody's 
expectations,  and  I  must  give  more. 
Tedious  hours  passed  in  this  way ; 
as  a  final  petition,  the  Sultan  said  I 
must  give  him  for  himself  a  gun  and 
my  silk  turban,  as  I  had  given  up 
wearing  anything  on  my  head,  and 
did  not  require  it :  these  were,  after 
a  certain  amount  of  haggling,  given, 
on  condition  that  the  Sultan  would 
exert  himself  a  little  more  energeti- 
cally on  my  account  The  way  he 
handled  the  musket  was  very  amus- 
ing :  he  had  never  had  one  in  his 
hands  before,  and  could  not  get  it  to 
sit  against  his  shoulder ;  and  when 
his  people  placed  it  for  him,  he  per- 
sisted in  always  cocking  the  wrong 
eye,  which  ticxled  Farhan's  fancy  so 
much,  that  he  burst  into  loud  roars 
of  laughter.  Neverthdess,  the  Sultan 
took  tnings  quietly,  and  would  not 
allow  hin^elf^  to  be  discomposed,  but 
coolly  said  the  gun  would  be  of  no 
use  unless  I  gave  him  some  powder 
to  iieed  it  with.  This  last  straw 
broke  the  camel's  back  :  all  things 
must  have  an  end,  and  I  promised  I 
would  give  him  some  after  he  pro- 
cured enough  camels  for  my  wants, 
but  not  before.  This  setUed  the 
matter,  and  he  walked  ofi",  with  all 
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the  things  I  had  given  him,  as  sulkily 
as  if  he  had  been  ii^ured. 

Camels  were  then  brought  for  sale, 
and  purchasing  commenced.  When 
the  Sultan  was  present,  he  had  to  de- 
termine if  the  prices  asked  by  the 
sellers  were  reasonable  or  not,  and 
took  for  his  ofiSce  as  mediator  a  tithe* 
on  all  purchases  j  but  in  his  absence, 
Agils  were  appointed  to  officiate  on 
the  same  conaitiona  This  system  of 
robbing,  I  was  assured,  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  and  if  I  wanted 
to  buy  at  all,  I  must  abide  by  it. 
Cloth  was  at  a  great  discount  on  the 
coast,  for  the  men  there  had,  by  their 
dealings  with  Aden,  become  accus- 
tomed to  handle  dollars,  and  were  in 
consequence  inspired  with  that  supe- 
rior innate  love  lor  the  precious  metal 
over  all  other  materials,  with  which  all 
men,  and  especially  those  newly  ac- 
quainted with  it,  become  unaccount- 
ably possessed.  No  one  would  be- 
lieve that  my  boxes  could  be  made 
for  any  other  purpose  than  for  lock- 
ing up  money ;  and  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  them  open  to  inspection  be- 
fore they  would  sell  anything  for 
cloth.t 

The  Sultan  lived  at  Bunder  Coree, 
and  seldom  showed  himself,  promis- 
ing to  come  to  me  every  day,  without 
the  least  intention  of  doing  so ;  and 
only  at  last,  after  three  days*  ab- 
sence, when  I  threatened  to  invade 
his  dwelling,  did  he  appear,  bringing 
several  camels  with  him :  of  these  I 
purchased  some  good  ones,  and  sent 
the  rest  away :  this  was  the  15th 
November.  He  then  returned  home 
again,  and  promised  faithftilly  he 
would  bring  on  the  morrow  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  camels  to  carry  all 
my  kit. 

16^A.— For  the  first  time  the  Sul- 
tan kept  his  promise  by  returning, 
but  the  animals  he  brought  were 
weak  and  useless,  and  I  could  plainly 
see  I  was  being  trifled  with,  and  de- 
tained hero  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
bein^  robbed  in  an  indirect  manner, 
so  that  no  accusation  could  be  Isda 
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against  any  one.  Nothing,  I  may  say. 
in  all  my  experiences,  vexes  the  mina 
so  much  as  feeling  one*s-self  injured 
in  a  way  that  cannqt  be  prevented 
or  avenged.  Some  might  take  such 
matters  auietly,  but  I  confess  I  could 
not  Inaeed,  I  stormed  and  expos- 
tulated with  the  Sultan  until  he 
agreed  to  assist  me  in  a  move.  I 
had  now  eleven  camels,  and  wanted 
some  five  more,  but  thought  it  better 
not  to  wait;  for  as  long  as  I  re- 
mained in  a  comfortable  dwelling, 
I  knew  my  men  would  not  exert 
themselves.  That  dajr,  then,  packing 
up  what  I  most  required,  I  started 
for  Bunder  Gk)ree,  and  unloaded, 
after  a  three  miles'  march,  at  an  old 
well  in  rear  of  the  village,  select- 
ing as  an  encamping  -  ground  the 
least  comfortable  place  I  could  find, 
and  not  allowing  the  tent  to  be 
pitched,  though  the  sun -heat  was 
112  degrees,and  the  sand  was  blowing 
in  perfect  clouds.  Some  days  previ- 
ously to  mv  leaving  Qoreeat,  bama- 
ter  mducea  me  to  give  him  twenty 
rupees  to  hire  donkeys  for  conveying 
the  heavier  things  over  the  hills,  and 
repeatedly  assured  me  ho  had  got 
them,  but  they  never  came ;  and  now 
I  asked  him  to  return  the  money,  as 
I  had  brought  it  with  me  as  a  re- 
serve fund,  to  provide  against  any 
possible  difficulty,  and  not  to  hie 
parted  with  for  any  ordinary  pur- 
pose. This  commenced  a  series  of 
rows  between  Samater  and  myself: 
he  had  made  away  with  the  monev, 
and  could  not  produce  it.  The  salt 
also  was  never  forthcoming. 

VJth, — I  could  not  succeed  in  mak- 
ing up  my  complement  of  camels. 
The  Sultan  said  he  and  his  men  must 
be  Fed  before  they  could  do  work,  and 
sat  upon  the  date-bags  so  resolutely 
I  was  fain  to  open  them  that  some 
business  might  be  done.  After  feast- 
ing they  all  dispersed,  under  preten- 
sions of  bringing  other  camels,  and  I 
went  into  the  town  to  inspect  the 
place.  There  were  five  small  forts, 
occupied  by  merchants,  of  whom  one 


*  The  syBtem  of  tithe-gathering,  aa  well  as  their  other  laws,  the  Somal,  as  Mussul- 
mans, take  from  the  books  of  Moses. 

t  It  may  appear  strange  that  these  men  would  not  accept  anything  from  me  in 
payment,  except  such  things  as  they  were  accustomed  to  ;  and  many  of  the  pretty 
baubles  which  I  brought  from  Calcutta,  and  considered  would  allure  them  by  their 
beauty,  proved  of  no  use  here  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
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was  a  Hindi  from  Catch,  and  a  large 
collection  of  mat  huts,  mostly  occu- 
pied by  women.  Instead  of  finding 
a  harbour  (Bunder),  as  the  name  of 
the  village  miplied,  the  shore  was  a 
gradual  shelvmg  open  roadstead,  in 
which  two  buggaloes  were  lying  at 
anchor,  waiting  for  cargoes,  and  four 
small  sailing-boats  were  preparing, 
with  harpoon  and  tackle,  to  go  por- 
poise-hunting for  oil. 

l&tk  —  Having  made  everybody 
as  uncomfortable  as  I  could  wish, 
sitting  in  the  sandy  open  i)lain, 
all  the  men  were  equally  desirous 
with  myself  for  a  move  on  the  jour- 
ney; but  still  I  was  five  camels 
short,  and  saw  no  hopes  of  getting 
them.  The  plan  then  settled  was  to 
move  southwards  half-way  up  the 
hill,  leaving  the  few  thinss  still  in 
the  fort  as  they  were,  untill  arrived 
there,  and  could  send  the  animals  I 
was  taking  with  me  back.  Having 
now  desired  the  Sultan,  Samater, 
and  Farhan  to  return  to  Goreeat, 
and  leave  the  rear  property  in  s^e 
custody  with  the  fort-keeper.  I  com- 
mencea  the  march  across  tne  mari- 
time plain  with  Ahmed,  Imam,  a 
number  of  Somali  camel-tenders 
armed  with  spear  and  bow,  and  the 
Sultan's  youngest  son,  Aboullah,  to 
direct  the  way  until  his  father  and 
the  other  two  should  arrive,  which 
they  promised  they  would  do  by  the 
evening.  The  track  first  led  us 
across  the  maritime  plain,  here  about 
two  miles  broad,  and  composed  of 
sand  overlying  limestone,  with  boul- 
ders in  the  dry  shallow  water-coursesj 
4uid  with  no  vegetable  life  save  a  few 
scrub  acacias.  This  traversed,  we  now 
woundalongadeep ravine  called  Duk- 
tura,  lying  oetween  the  lower  ^ra 
of  the  mountain-range,  and  com- 
menced a  slight  ascent  up  its  crack- 
ed, uneven  passage,  until  we  reached 
a  halting- place  called  Iskodubuk, 
about  five  miles  from  Bunder  Gk)ree, 
when  the  camels  were  so  fatigued  by 
travellingoverboulders,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  unload  and  stop  there  for 
the  day.  The  Sultan  and  Abban  now 
overtook  us  to  say  the  rear  things 
were  in  safe  custoay  in  the  fort,  and, 
leaving  instructions  with  the  young 
Prince  Abdullah  about  the  road  we 
should  follow  on  the  morrow,  retired 
nolens  volens  back  again  to  Bunder 
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Gkree,  saying,  as  th^  weat  away,  we 
might  expect  them  at  the  next  en- 
camping-ground  as  soon  even  as  we 
could  get  there  with  the  camels.  A 
little  after  sunset,  some  interestiii^ 
rock-pigeons — ^very  similar  to  the 
Indian  painted  bird,  whidi  I  fband 
there  frequenting  ground  much  of  the 
same  nature — ht  at  some  pods  in 
the  bed  of  the  ravine,  and  enabled 
me  to  shoot  and  stuff  several  of 
them. 

19^.— We  got  under-way  in  the 
early  morning,  and  commenced  aa- 
cending  the  same  ravine,  when  a 
messeng^er  from  the  Sultan  arrived, 
and  defiored  we  would  stop  until  he 
came.  We  had  scarcely  acoomplirfied 
two  miles,  and  tiie  morning  was  yet 
young  and  cool,  and  I  strove  with 
every  efifort  in  my  power  to  induce 
the  men  to  go  a  little  further  forward, 
but  without  the  slightest  efiect ;  they 
were  as  obstinate  as  mules,  and  joet 
as  unruly.  This  was  a  fair  specimen 
of  Somali  travelling  :  any  pretext  to 
save  the  trouble  of  movmg  is  ac- 
counted too  precious  to  be  lost  The 
ground  here  was  a  little  more  wooded ; 
tall  slender  trees,  with  thick  green 
foliage,  grew  in  the  bed  of  the  raving 
in  which  there  were  some  occasional 
pools  of  stagnant  rain-water,  and  the 
Drown  rocky  hill-sides  were  aeoorated 
with  budding  bush-acacias,  which 
afforded  a  good  repast  for  the  weary 
camels,  whose  journey  over  the  boul- 
ders must  have  been  very  fatiguing 
to  them. 

20^^.— As  the  Sultan  did  not  ar- 
rive, and  the  young  prince  would  not 
allow  my  men  to  load,  I  ordered  the 
interpreter  and  Imam  to  remain 
where  they  were,  whilst  I  returned 
to  Bunder  Goree  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  on  no  account  were 
they  to  issue  any  grub  until  I  came 
back  again.  As  soon  as  I  had  gone 
two  or  three  miles,  I  found  the  young 
prince  and  all  the  camel-men  hasten- 
mg  after  me,  and  entreating  me  to 
return ;  they  said  the  Sultan  was  on 
his  way,  and  would  arrive  in  camp 
in  the  evening.  I  complied,  con- 
ditionally that  they  were  to  march  in 
the  morning  whether  he  came  or  not. 
Once  again  in  camp,  I  had  my  food 
prepared,  and  sat  savagely  watching 
the  effect  its  odour  had  upon  my 
starving  men,  who,   fearing  thef  , 
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woold  get  none,  formed  in  a  body, 
and  came  petitioning  me  to  forgive 
them,  as  they  consented  to  do  my 
bidding  for  ever  after.  They  were 
then  fed. 

2l9^— After  loading  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  a  ^reat  deal  of  beating  and 
thumping,  all  the  camels,  saye  two  or 
three  weakly  ones,  were  whipjped  np 
a  winding  steep  ridge,  one  of  the  but- 
tresses of  the  mountain,  to  an  en- 
camping-groundjSix  miles  ftuiiher  on, 
called  AiSiaL  Here  we  were  at  the 
first  relieving-station,  and,  for  the 
first  and  last  time  during  the  whole 
journey,  I  pitched  the  tent  The 
higher  we  ascended  the  hill  the  more 
abundant  became  the  wooding,  and 
green  grass  for  the  first  time  was 
visible  amongst  the  stones.  This 
freshness  was  attributed  to  a  recent 
fall  of  rain.  Altitude,  by  boiling 
thermometer,  4577  feet. 

22d. — I  sent  all  the  freshest  camels 
off  to  Goreeat  for  the  remaining  pro- 
perty, with  orders  that  everybody 
should  return  on  the  following  day. 
At  this  height  the  temperature  of  the 
air  was  very  delightiru,  the  mean  at 
noon  being  only  79"^^  and  I  spent 
the  whole  day  specimen -huntmg; 
the  rocks  were  fiill  of  fossil  shells.  I 
kiUed  a  new  snake  or  variety  of 
Fsammophis  sibilansy  and  shot  an 
interesting  little  antelope,  Oreotragus 
aaUatriXy  the  "  klip-spnnger  "  of  the 
Cape  colonist,  as  well  as  hvrazes  and 
various  small  bitds.  which  we  duly 
preserved.  My  collections  in  this 
country  were  sent  to  the  Asiatic 
Society's  Museum.  Calcutta,  and 
have  been  described  in  their  journals 
by  Mr  K  Blyth,  the  Curator. 

2Zd  and  24mw— Passed  without 
anybody  appearing,  and  I  was  be- 
coming much  alarmed  at  repeated 
stories  I  heard  of  the  Abban*s  dis- 
honesty. It  then  transpired  that* 
Samater  was  heavily  in  debt,  and 
one  of  his  principal  creditors  was  at 
Bunder  (jk)ree  detaining  him  there. 
A  pony  had  been  hired  for  my  riding, 
and  on  this  animal  I  wished  to  sena 
Imam  back,  to  find  out  the  truth  of 
everything^,  and  to  return  to  me  the 
following  day ;  but  the  wicked  young 
prince  got  wind  of  my  intention,  and 
nad  the  pony  driven  away^  so  that 
the  unfortunate  Hindustani  had  to 
walk. 
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25fA. — Still  nobody  came.  I  now 
despatched  the  interpreter  on  the 
same  mission,  and  wasleft  alone  with 
the  young  prince  and  two  or  three 
camel-drivera  After  a  little  while 
had  elapsed,  a  number  of  savage  hun- 
gry-looking men  came  up  the  hill  and 
settled  themselves  in  my  encamp- 
ment, s<]pitting  on  the  date-bags  and 
clamouring  for  food.  The  prince  and 
camel-drivers  joined  them,  and  be- 
came so  importunate,  I  was  obliged 
to  rebuke  them  with  angry  demon- 
stration. No  sooner  did  they  see 
me  vexed  than  they  began  hovering 
tauntingly  around  me,  jeering  and 
vociferating  in  savage  delight  at  the 
impunity  tnev  ei^joyed  in  irritating 
me  when  all  alone  and  helpless. 
However,  I  stood  by  the  grub  with 
my  gun,  and  prevented  anybody 
coming  near  me.  The  prince  and 
camel-mennow  seeing  meaetermined, 
and  no  farther  discomposed  by  their 
manoeuvres,  came  supplicating  for 
their  daily  rations.  I  gave  it  them 
at  once,  but  could  not  satisfy  them : 
they  must  have  some  more  for  all 
their  brothers^  or  they  would  strike 
work.  This  stirred  my  blood  ;  I  took 
back  what  I  had  given,  and  resolutely 
dedined  to  be  passively  cajoled  out 
of  anything,  let  happen  what  may. 
They  saw  I  was  determined  not  to 
submit  to  them,  and  suddenly,  as  if 
the  same  thought  struck  every  one  of 
them  at  the  same  instant,  they  dashed 
down  the  hill,  flving  over  the  bushes 
and  stones  in  their  way,  with  yells 
and  shouts,  and,  seizing  a  goat  from 
a  neighbouring  flock,  killed  and  quar- 
tered it  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. At  this  juncture,  just  as  the 
robbed  shepherd  came  crying  to  me 
for  the  price  of  the  goat.  Imam  ar- 
rived from  €k>reeat,  and  tried  to 
reason  with  him  that  it  was  no  busi- 
ness of  mine,  and  I  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  it.  The  injured  man 
then  swore  he  would  have  justice 
done  him  at  the  Sultan's  hands,  and 
all  yelled  a^iin  for  dates  and  rice. 
AjB  they  comd  not  get  it,  the  young 
prince,  ever  full  of  boyish  tricks,  now 
seized  up  a  mussack  (water-skin),  and 
said  I  should  have  no  more  water 
until  I  complied  with  their  demands. 
The  others,  following  his  exampl^ 
picked  up  as  many  more  as  they  ooula 
find,  ana  left  but  one  mussack  r#* 
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maining.  This  one  I  immediately 
captured,  and  requested  Imam  to  fill 
from  a  spring  farther  down  the  hill ; 
but  the  men,  thus  far  outdone,  rather 
than  allow  it,  said  they  would  kill 
him  if  he  dared  attempt  to  go  now. 
As  Imam  showed  alarm  at  their  wild 
threats,  I  took  the  water-skin  myself 
and  walked  off  to  fill  it,  upon  wnich 
the  savages  threw  themselves  out 
in  line,  flourishing  their  spears  and 
bows,  and  declared  they  would  kill 
me  if  I  persisted  in  eoing.  On  I 
went,  however,  and  had  just  passed 
through  their  line,  when  the  Sultan's 
eldest  son,  Mohamed  Aul,  fortunately 
arrived,  and  rebuked  them,  together 
with  his  brother,  for  allowing  me  to 
be  ill-treated.  Finding  Mohamed 
Aul  venr  reasonable  and  obliging,  I 
begged  him  to  send  Abdullah  away 
as  a  nuisance,  for  I  could  never  per- 
mit him  to  eat  any  more  salt  of  mine.* 
Imam  now  disclosed  to  me  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  at  Qoreeat 
and  Bunder  Qoree.  The  Abban,  as 
I  had  heard  before,  was  detained 
there  by  a  creditor  to  whom  he  had 
contracted  debts  in  Aden,  and  now, 
in  part  liquidation  of  them,  he  had 
given  away  all  my  salt^  the  twenty 
rupees  he  took  for  hinng  donkeys^ 
several  pieces  of  cloth,  and  he  haa 
chanji^d  mv  cood  rice  for  bad  ;  and 
knowing  Farhan  to  be  cognisant  of 
all  his  villanies,  had  tried  by  bribes 
to  induce  him  to  desert.  The  Sultan 
now  arrived,  and  excused  his  long 
absence,  saying  that  he  had  lost 
the  time  in  fruitless  endeavours  to 
induce  Samater  to  come  with  him. 
He  said  he  had  been  remonstrating 
with  Samater,  and  thought  him  very 
culpable  in  not  obeying  me.  Hoping 
the  Sultan  was  earnest  in  what  he 
said,  I  now  told  him  of  all  I  had 
seen  and  heard  about  Samater,  and 
begged  he  would  assist  me  in  sending 
him  back  to  Aden,  for  no  reliance 
could  possibly  be  placed  on  a  man 
who  had  i>roved  himself  so  dishonest 
and  unprincipled  as  he  was.  The 
interpreter  also  thought  this  would 
be  a  good  plan,  and  ^vised  my  em- 
ploying the  Sultan's  brother  Hasan  in 
nis  stead.    However,  the  Sultan  said 
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he  could  not  undo  what  the  English 
had  done  in  Aden,  but  said  if  I 
wished  he  would  send  for  Samater 
and  rebuke  him  in  my  presence.  I 
replied  I  thought  he  could  not  get 
Samater  to  leave  Bunder  Gore^  or 
he  should  have  done  so  ere  this. 
This  touched  his  pride,  and  he  rused 
his  body  indignantly,  and  said,  ''If 
I  command,  he  must  obey.**  ''  Th^ 
for  goodness'  sake,"  said  I,  ^  order 
him  with  all— all  my  things  at  once, 
and  lose  no  more  time." 

The  following  day  they  aU  arrived, 
and  Samater  with  them,  riding  on  a 
pony.  I  felt  much  incensed  as  the 
Abban  came  cringing  up  to  m^  ax^ 
proclaimed  him  in  presence  of  the 
Sultan  and  all  my  men  a  traitor  and 
robber,  mentioning  all  his  villanies 
in  detail,  and  beggmg  he  would  leave 
my  camp  at  once,  lor  I  could  not 
travel  with  him.  He  appeared  very 
humble,  and  denied  flatly  all  tbSe 
accusations  I  brought  agtunst  him. 
Ul)on  this  I  begged  the  Sultan,  flat- 
tering him  with  his  great  renown 
for  administering  justice,  that  he 
would  do  me  justice  as  his  guest. 
He  said  he  was  willing  to  do  any- 
thing for  me,  if  I  would  direct  the 
way  in  which  I  wished  him  to  pro- 
ceed. He  did  not  understand  Uie 
English  law,  and  I  must  submit  to 
Somali  methods.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  we  aU  assembled  in  my  tent, 
and  arranged  the  court  as  follows : 
— I  sat  at  the  gable-end  of  the  tent 
with  Imam,  Ahmed,  and  Farhan, 
with  Samater  focing  us.  The  Sultan 
mounted  on  the  l^es  of  doth,  and 
all  his  retainers  and  princes,  and  my 
camel-drivers,  sat  in  a  group  on  the 
ground  at  his  feet. 

In  opening  the  proceedings  of  the 
prosecution,!  first  said  to  Samater — 

P,  *S>ribe.— "Where  is  the  salt 
•which  you  confess  came  with  us  to 
Qoreeat,  and  which  you  have  told 
mo  daily  you  would  give  me ;  but  as 
yet,  though  everything,  you  say,  is  in 
the  camp,  it  has  not  arrived  ?" 

/>.  SamaUr, — "  I  did  not  bring  it 
because  it  was  so  heavy,  and  thought 
you  would  not  want  it" 

jp.— "Then  why  did  you  not  land 


*  "  Kimuck  haram,"  in  Hindustani,  or  Mthleas  to  the  salt,  la  a  general  idiomatic 
expression  in  the  East 
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it  at  Goreeat,  and  give  it  me  there, 
or  even  buy  it  at  allat  Aden,  if  it  was 
oiuoxxse'r 

2>.— *'  Because  the  Nahkuda  took 
it  to  Bander  Goree." 

After  a  few  more  questions  and 
answers,  and  the  subject  was  exhaust- 
ed, the  oultan  (judge),  who  had  been 
sitting  in  silence  with  his  head  buried 
in  his  hands,  now  gave  a  grunt  and 
motioned  us  to  continue. 

i^.— "  Where  are  the  bales  of  doth 
which  by  my  account  and  Imam's  are 
missing  r 

D. — "  I  did  not  take  them  ;  some- 
body else  must  haye." 

Jr, — "They  were  in  your  chaige, 
and  you  are  answerable  for  them; 
besides  which,  Farhan  here  knows 
you  gave  them  away." 

•/m<;^«.— "Ahem!"  and  the  pro- 
secution continued. 

P.—"  Where  are  the  twenty  rupees 
I  ^ave  you  for  hiring  donkeys,  and 
which  I  particularly  ordered  should 
not  be  expended  for  any  other  pur- 
pose?" 

Samater,  putting  his  hand  fixedly 
in  his  breast,  said,  "  I've  got  them; 
tiiey  are  all  right  I  will  give  them 
to  you  presently." 

Speke.—^^^o\  give  them  to  me 
now ;  I  want  them  this  instant." 

Samater,  confused,  and  fumbling  at 
his  pocket,  much  to  the  delight  of 
all  tne  court,  who  burst  with  laugh- 
ter, said,  "  No !  Pve  lefb  them  at 
home  in  Bunder  €h>ree,  and  will  give 
them  by-and-by." 

Judge, — "  Ahem ! "  and  the  prose- 
cution continued. 

P.— "Why  did  you  change  my 
good  rice  for  bad?"  (opening  and 
showing  the  contents  of  the  nearest 
sack). 

D, — "  I  thought  it  would  not  sig- 
nify :  bad  rice  is  good  enough  for  the 
camel-drivers,  and  I  have  left  enough 
ffood  for  your  consumption.  An  old 
mend  asked  me  for  it,  and  I  did  it  to 
oblige  him." 

Judge. — "Ahem!"  and  the  pro- 
secution continued. 

P.— "Why  did  you  attempt  to 
bribe  Farhan  to  leave  my  service, 
and  say  nothing  to  me  about  it  ?" 

D, — "  Farhan  is  a  bad  man ;  and 
I  was  afraid  he  would  steal  your 
things." 

Jiui^e.— "Ahem!" 
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Thus  ended  the  prosecution  and 
defence.  The  Sultanraised  his  head, 
and  in  answer  to  my  appeal  as  to 
what  judgment  he  would  give^  calmly 
said,  he  could  see  no  harm  m  what 
had  been  done— Samater  was  my 
Abban,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  ship  he 
oonmianded,  was  at  liberty  to  do 
whatever  he  pleased  either  with  or 
to  my  property.  Words,  in  fact, 
equivalent  to  saying,  I  had  come 
into  a  land  of  robben^  and  therefore 
must  submit  to  being  robbed ;  which 
I  plainly  told  him. 

^th. — I  had  been  now  nine  days 
waiting  here,  and  had  taken  many 
walks  about  the  hill-sides,  investi- 

fating  the  place,  and  making  sun- 
ry  collections :  the  most  interesting 
amongst  these  was  a  small  lizard,  a 
new  species,  afterwards  named  by 
Mr  E  Blyth,  the  Curator  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  Tiloqua  Burtoni^ 
after  my  conmiandant.  The  Somalis 
brought  a  leopard  into  camp,  which 
they  said  they  had  destroyed  in  a 
cave  by  beating  it  to  death  with 
sticks  and  stones.  They  have  a  mor- 
tal antipathy  to  these  animals,  as  they 
sometimes  kill  defenceless  men,  and 
are  very  destructive  to  their  flocks. 
Besides  the  little  antelope  described. 
I  only  saw  the  sultana  antelope,  ana 
the  tracks  of  two  other  species  which 
were  said  to  be  very  scarce.  Rhino- 
ceroses were  formerly  veiy  abundant 
here,  but  have  been  nearly  all  killed 
down,  with  spear  and  bow  (they 
do  not  use  firearms),  by  the  Somau 
hunters,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
demand  for  their  skins  for  muting 
shields.  Amongst  the  bush  and  trees 
there  were  several  gum-producing 
ones,  of  which  the  ffankincense,  I 
think,  ranked  first.  These  gums  are 
usually  plucked  by  the  women,  and 
transported  to  Aden.  The  barks  of 
various  other  trees  are  also  very  use- 
ful •  for  instance,  they  strip  down  the 
bark  of  the  acacia  in  long  slips,  and 
chew  it  until  only  fibres  remain, 
which,  when  twisted  in  the  hand, 
make  strong  cordage.  The  acacia 
bark  also  makes  a  good  tan  for  pre- 
serving leather ;  but  of  far  greater 
account  than  this  is  the  bark  of  a 
squat  stunted  tree,  called  by  the 
Somalis  mohur,  which  has  a  smooth 
skin,  with  knotty-looking  warts  upon 
it  like  a  huge  turnip,  reddish  inside, 
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with  a  yeUowish-green  exterior.  It 
has  a  hkhly  aromatic  flavour,  and  is 
a  powemil  astriogent.  When  mak- 
inj^  mossacks,  the  Somalis  pull  a 
sheep  or  goat  out  of  his  skiii ;  tie  its 
1^  and  tail,  where  incisions  had 
bMn  made,  to  make  it  a  water-proof 
bag,  and  tnen  fill  it  with  bits  or  this 
bark,  chopped  up  and  mixed  with 
water.  They  tiien  suspend  it  in  a 
tree  to  dry,  and  afterwards  render  it 
soft  and  pliable  by  a  severe  course  of 
manipulation.  The  taste  of  the  bark 
is  considered  very  wholesome,  and  a 
corrective  to  bad  and  fetid  water. 
Besides  possessing  this  quality,  the 
mohur  is  useM  as  a  poultice,  when 
mashed  and  mixed  with  water ;  and 
the  Sonudis  always  have  recourse  to 
it  when  badly  wounded. 

During  my  peregrinations  at  this 
place,  I  often  dropped  bits  of  paper 
about  the  jungle  for  certain  purposes, 
little  suspecting  what  would  become 
of  them;  and,  to  my  surprise,  one 
day  the  interpreter  came  to  me  in 
some  alarm,  to  say  several  Dulba- 
hantas  had  arrived  at  Bunder  Goree, 
and  were  canvassing  amongst  them- 
selves the  probable  objects  of  my 
visit.  I  could  not  be  travelling  with- 
out a  purpose,  at  so  much  expense ; 
and  the^  thoujg^ht  these  bits  of  paper 
conclusive  evidence  I  was  marking 
out  some  spots  for  future  purposes. 
They  abused  the  Warsingalis  for  be- 
ing such  fools  as  to  let  me  travel  in 
their  country,  and  said  I  should  never 
cross  over  to  them.  This  little  inci- 
dent of  dropping  paper,  though  fully 
explained  to  them,  was  ever  after- 
wards brought  up  in  accusation 
against  me,  and  proved  very  per- 
plexing. 

30^A.— We  were  now  all  together, 
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and,  I  thought,  ready  to  march ;  bat 
the  men  had  first  to  be  paid  their 
hire  in  advance—a  monthly  stipend 
of  five  tobes  each.  When  that  was 
settled,  many  other  men,  and  amougst 
them  the  Sultan's  second  brother 
Hassan,  coveting  my  clothes,  wi^ed 
to  be  engaged.  Some  tedious  hours 
were  wasted  on  this  subject  The 
Sultan  would  have  it,  if  I  wished  to 
travel  according  to  the  custom  f3i  the 
country,  I  must  take  more  men  with 
me  as  a  guard.  I,  on  the  other  huid^ 
neither  wanted  them  nor  could  afibra 
to  pay  them,  as  I  had  been  so  octen- 
sively  plundered— but  wished  to  ex* 
change  Samater  for  his  brother,  and 
pronSsed  high  rewards  if  he  would 
take  me  through  the  journey.  To  put 
an  end  to  the  discussion,  I  struck  my 
tent,  never  to  be  pitched  again,  and 
waited  patiently  until  the  camels 
came.  It  was  not  until  near  sun- 
down that  the  camels  were  ready  and 
the  march  commenced.  The  Sultan 
then  ordered  Hassan  and  the  naughty 
boy  Abdullah,  against  my  wish,  to 
accompany  me  on  the  journey ;  and 
we  set  off,  leaving  two  or  three  loads 
behind  to  be  brought  up  on  the  mor- 
row. The  march  was  a  short  one, 
made  to  relieve  the  one  beyond; 
for  the  sprinff  of  water  we  were 
now  drinkiDg  from  was  the  last  on 
this  side  the  range.  It  led  us  up  a 
gradual  but  tortuous  ascent,  veiy 
thickly  clad  with  strong  bushes,  to  a 
kraal  or  ring-fence  of  prickly  acadas, 
which  was  evidently  made  to  protect 
the  Somalis*  sheep  from  lions,  leo- 
pards, hyenas,  and  freebooters  sud- 
denly pouncing  on  them.— Camp  Hon 
bdllahawdlf.    Altitude  5052  feet 

{To  be  corUinued.) 
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JUDICIAL  FUZZLBS.~BLIZABBTH  CAKNINO. 


Etsbt  one  has  heard  of  the  case 
of  Elizabeth  Canning.  It  is  con- 
stantly quoted,  constantly  relied  upon 
as  an  anthori^  for  propositions  the 
most  diverse  and  even  contradictory. 
There  is  a  seneralvaffaeidea  that  an 
ingenions  muid  was  By  some  marvel- 
lous agency  detected,  that  innocence 
was  r^cued  from  imminent  peril,  and 
truth  vindicated ;  but  by  what  means 
or  under  what  circumstances  this  took 
place,  who  was  innocent  and  who  was 
guilty,  very  few  of  those  in  whose 
mouths  the  name  of  the  case  is  most 
£uniliar  would  be  able  to  b&j.  To 
any  one  who  has  taken  the  pains  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  case,  this 
baxy  condition  of  mind  will  be  anv- 
thing  but  surprising.  It  is,  in  truui, 
perhaps  the  most  compete  and  most 
inexplicable  Judicial  Puzzle  on  re- 
cora ;  and  after  reading  four  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  pages  of  close  bad 

Srint,  in  the  19th  volume  of  the 
'tote  Trials,  a  candid  man  will  find 
himself  equally  amazed  at  the  zeal, 
the  indui^,  the  ingenuity,  with 
which  it  was  sought  to  discover  where 
the  truth  reallylay,  and  the  way  in 
which,  notwithstanding  the  fullest 
and  most  patient  inquiry,  that  truth, 
though  apparently  cloee  at  hand,  still 
eludM  its  pursuers. 

Elizabetn  Canning  was  a  servant- 
^l  in  the  femilv  of  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Edward  Lyon,  a  carpenter  in 
Aldermanbunr.  At  the  time  in  ques- 
tion (1753)  sue  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Her  father  had  during 
nis  lifetime  been  also  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr  Ljyon;  her  mother  resided 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  She 
had  previously  been  in  the  service  of 
anotner  neignbour  of  the  name  of 
Wintlebury  for  nearly  two  years: 
there  was  eveiy  opportuni^  and 
eveiy  motive  for  the  strictest  exa- 
mination of  her  character,  and  it  bore 
the  investigation  without  the  slighest 
stain  being  detected.  On  the  1st  of 
January  1753,  her  mistress  gave  Eli- 
zabeth Canning  permission  to  spend 
the  day  with  an  uncle  of  the  name 
of  Cofiey,  who  lived  at  Saltpetre- 
Bank,  now  known  as  Dock  street, 
near  WeU-Close  Square,  and  imme- 


diately behind  the  London  Dock.  In 
the  evening  CoUey  and  his  wife  ac- 
companied her  on  her  way  back  to 
her  master*s  in  Aldermanbuiy  as  fleur 
as  Houndsditch.  where  they  parted 
from  her  soon  alter  nine  o'clock.  At 
this  point  she  was  lost  sight  of.  She 
did  not  return  to  her  master's,  nor 
to  her  mother.  The  surprise,  alarm, 
and  anxiety  of  her  friends  were  ex- 
treme. Advertisements  were  re- 
peatedly inserted  in  the  papers, 
offering  rewards  for  her  discovery. 
It  was  said  that  a  shriek  had  been 
heard,  as  of  some  female  in  distress, 
in  a  hackney-coach  in  Bishopgate 
Street,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
find  the  driver,  but  in  vain.  No 
trace  of  the  lost  girl  could  be  dis- 
covered. On  the  29th  of  January, 
about  a  quarter  after  ten  o'clock  m 
the  evening,  just  as  they  were  pre- 
paring to  fasten  up  the  house  and  to 
ffo  to  bed.  the  latch  of  her  mother's 
door  was  lifted,  and  a  figure  entered, 
pale,  tottering,  emaciated,  livid,  bent 
almost  double,  with  no  clothes  but 
her  shift,  a  wretched  petticoat,  and 
a  filthy  bedgown,  a  rag  tied  over 
her  head,  bloody  from  a  wound  on 
her  ear.  .  Such  was  the  condition  in 
which  Elizabeth  Canning  returned 
after  an  absence  of  four  weeks. 
Where  had  she  been,  what  had  hap- 
pened to  her  during  those  weeks? 

The  first  question  which  presents 
itself  is.  What  was  the  account  fiiven 
by  the  girl  herself)  Then  followB 
the  inquiry  how  far  that  account  is 
supported,  or  in  what  respects  is  it 
oontradictedby  evidence  subsequently 
produced  ?  iis  we  proceed,  we  shaU 
nnd  ourselves  involved  in  a  most 
perplexing  and  difficult  investigation, 
out  for  the  present  we  may  confine 
our  attention  to  Canning's  own  ac- 
count. It  was  given  in  the  presence 
of  many  witnesses,  without  apparent 
preparation  or  concert  with  any  one — 
mdeed,  there  was  no  time  for  this,  as, 
immecuately  upon  her  arrival,  the 
neighbours  flocked  in  to  duress 
their  qrmpathy  and  satisfy  their 
curiosi^.  Few  minutes  had  elapsed 
before  the  house  was  full. 

Her  former  master,  Mr  Wintlebury 
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iwho  seems  to  have  had  a  very  kindly 
eeling  towards  her,  and  who  gave 
her  the  highest  character),  was  among 
them ;  another  neighbour,  of  the  name 
of  Robert  Scarratt,  was  also  there, 
and  many  more.*  The  statement 
made  by  Canning  in  reply  to  their 
inquiries  was,  that  as  she  passed 
through  Moor6dda,  i^ter  parting 
from  her  uncle  and  aunt,  she  was 
attacked  by  two  men,  who  robbed 
her  of  what  money  she  had  about 
her,  stripped  off  her  gown,  and  struck 
her  a  blow  which  rendered  her  in- 
sensible. That  when  she  came  to 
herself,  she  found  that  she  was  being 
dragged  alon^  a  road ;  that  about 
four  o'clock  m  the  morning  they 
arrived  at  a  house,  into  which  she 
was  carried  by  these  two  men; 
"when  she  came  in,  there  was  an 
elderly  woman  and  two  young  ones : 
the  old  woman  took  hold  of  her  arm 
and  asked  if  she  would  go  their  way  t 
and  she  said  no.  Then  she  went  and 
took  a  knife  out  of  a  drawer,  and  cut 
the  lacing  of  her  stays  and  took 
them  off,  and  gave  her  a  great  slap 
in  the  face,  and  told  her  sne  should 
suffer  in  the  flesh,  and  op^ed  a  door, 
and  shoved  her  up  a  pair  of  stairs 
into  a  room."*  Tnis  room  she  de- 
scribed as  a  **longifth,darkish  room,''t 
in  which  there  was  some  hay;t  a  pit- 
cher of  water,  some  pieces  of  br^. 
—about  as  much  as  would  be  equal 
in  quantity  to  a  quartern  loaf;  tnat 
there  was  a  fireplace  and  a  grate, 
out  of  which  she  took  the  be^wn 
she  had  on,  and  the  rag  which  was 
tied  over  her  head  ;  that  there  was  a 
cask,  a  saddle,  a  pewter  basin,  and  a 
few  other  articles,  which  she  specified, 
in  the  room  :  that  the  house  was  ten 
or  eleven  miles  firom  London  on  the 
Hertfordshire  road ;  that  there  was 
a  staircase  near  the  room,  up  and 
down  which  she  heard  persons  pass- 
ing during  the  night,  and  that  she 
had  heard  "the  name  of  Mother 
Wills  or  Mother  Wells  mentioned."! 
Whether  this  last  statement  as  to  the 
name  of  Wells  was  made  in  reply 
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to  a  suggestion  or  not,  is,  however, 
doubtfu^^  Scarratt  stating  that  it 
was  in  reply  to  an  expression  used  by 
him  when  he  heard  she  had  been  on 
the  Heortfordshire  road,  that  he  would 
"  lay  a  guinea  to  a  &rthing  she  had 
been  at  Mother  Wells's  TH  whilst 
Mary  Myers  states  that  Canning  had 
mentioned  the  name  of  Wells  to  her 
before  Scarratt  spoke,  and  that  if 
Scarratt  had  spoKen  previously  she 
must  have  hearahim.4  She  certainly 
said  she  had  been  confined  in  a  room 
on  the  Hertfordshire  road  before  any 
su^^estion  had  been  made  to  her ;  ** 
anT  when  asked  "  how  she  knew 
that  ?"  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that 
she  had  seen,  thron^^  the  crevices  of 
the  boards  which  were  nailed  over 
the  window,  a  coachman,  to  whom 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  cany 
parceb  for  her  master  addressed  to 
Hertford,  and  by  whose  coach  her 
mistress  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
travelling,  drive  past  the  house.  She 
said,  that  after  remaining  confined  in 
this  room,  with  no  other  food  than  the 
bread  and  water,  and  a  minced  pie 
which  she  happened  to  have  in  her 
pocket,  from  the  1st  of  January  till 
the  29th,  she  escaped  out  at  the 
window  by  pulling  some  of  the  boards 
down,  and  in  doing  so  tore  her  ear.  ft 
She  described  the  woman  who  robbed 
her  of  her  stays  as  a  "tall,  bUck, 
swarthy  woman.'^t^:  Scarratt,  whose 
suspicions  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
pointed  at  Wells,  immediately  ob- 
served that  "that  description  did 
not  answer  to  her.''§§  She  thai  de- 
scribed verv  particularly  the  course 
she  took  through  the  fields,  past  a 
tanyard  and  over  a  little  bridge  into 
the  nigh-road,  after  makinff  her  escape 
through  the  window.  Tnis  descrip- 
tion was,  however,  given  in  reply  to 
leading  questions  put  by  Scarratt ; 
but  it  IS  worthy  or  remark  that  she 
said  she  met  a  man,  and  asked  her 
road  to  London,  II II  a  fact  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
a  witness  of  the  name  of  Bennett  HH 
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Such  in  subetaiice  was  the  account 
given  by  Elizabeth  Canning  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  January.  Is 
it  matter  of  sarprise  that  such  a  story, 
told  by  a  young  girl  at  the  moment 
of  her  restoration  to  her  family,  spoken 
in  the  starts  and  snatches  of  extreme 
debility  and  exhaustion,  attested  by 
her  emaciated  form,  her  pallid  cheek, 
her  numb  and  withered  Imibe,  should 
find  deep  sympathy  and  ready  belief 
from  those  who  had  known  her  from 
childhood,  who  had  listened  day  by 
day,  for  four  weeks,  to  the  lamenta- 
tions of  her  mother,  and  who  had  felt, 
as  every  dav  paaBed,  their  hopes  grow 
fainter,  and  their  fears  assume  more 
and  more  the  aspect  of  certainty? 
And  after  all,  is  there  such  improba- 
bility on  the  face  of  the  stor^r  as 
should  induce  us  even  now  to  r^ect 
it  as  incredible?  The  robbery  in 
Moorfields  was  the  most  probable  of 
occurrences.  It  is  impossible  to  take 
up  a  newspaper  of  that  period  with- 
out finding  scores  of  such  outrages 
recorded.  It  is  true  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  assign  any  motive  that  could 
induce  the  robbers  to  encumber  them- 
selves with  the  strongest  proof  of 
their  crime,  by  carrying  her  ofif ;  but 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  suggest  afiy 
cause  other  than  that  which  she  her- 
self assigned  for  the  condition  to 
which  she  was  reduced.  An  attempt 
was  made  during  the  proceedinj^  to 
show  a  connection  to  have  existed 
between  Elizabeth  Canniug  and  the 
witness  Scarratt,  but  the  attempt 
utterly  failed.  Scarratt  swore  (and  he 
would  have  been  easily  contradicted 
had  he  sworn  falsely)  that  he  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  girl ;  and 
although  he  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourh^,  he  believed  he  had  never 
even  seen  her  until  the  night  of 
her  return  to  her  mother*s  nonse. 
It  was  upon  her  saying  that  she 
had  been  on  the  Hertfordshire  road 
that  his  suspicions  pointed  to  Wells*s 
house,  which  he  had  before  known 
as  one  of  evil  repute,  as  the  place 
of  her  confinement;  but  his  good 
faith  is  shown  by  his  admission  that 
he  mentioned  the  name  of  Wells  to 
her  first,  and  the  description  which 
Canniug  gave  of  the  room  could  not 
have  been  suggested  by  his  questions, 
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as  he  had  never  been  in  it*  The  de- 
scription which  she  gave  of  the  wo- 
man who  cut  off  her  stays  is  also 
conclusive  that  she  was  not  prompted 
by  Scarratt,  who,  when  he  heard  it, 
immediately  said  that  it  did  not  an- 
swer to  Wells,  who  was  the  person 
he  suspected. 

On  the  day  but  one  after,  the  dlst 
of  January,  Canninjz  repeated  her 
story  to  Alderman  Chitty,  who  was 
the  sitting  alderman  at  the  time, 
and  who  thereupon  issued  his  war- 
rant for  the  apprehension  of  Mother 
Wells. 

On  the  1st  of  Februair,  Oanning, 
accompanied  by  her  mother  and  her 
friends,  went  with  the  officer  who 
had  charge  of  the  warrant  to  Enfield 
Wash. 

The  house  of  Mother  Wells  still 
stands  a  little  beyond  the  tenth  mile- 
stone on  the  Hertford  road.  It  is 
on  the  risht  hand,  at  the  comer  of 
the  lane  leading  down  to  the  Ord- 
nance Factory  Station  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway.  The  shell  has 
been  but  little  altered,  and  the  rooms 
still  remain  nearly  the  same  as  they 
appear  on  the  plui  which  was  pul>- 
lisned  in  the  GentlemarCB  Jiaganne 
for  1753.  If  the  truth  of  Elizabeth 
OanniDg*s  story  was  to  be  proved  in 
the  same  way  as  Jack  Oade*s  royal 
descent,  "  the  bricks  are  alive  to  this 
day  to  testifyit"  The  windowthrough 
which  she  escaped  still  commands  a 
view  of  the  road  to  Hertford.  Ching- 
ford  Hill  mig'ht  still,  but  for  the  cot- 
tages which  nave  sprung  up  in  con- 
sequence of  the  railway  station,  be 
seen,  as  she  described^  from  the  other 
window.  The  pan  tiles  of  the  roof 
still  remain  un^inted,  and  every- 
thing bears  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  her  description.  But  instead  of 
Mother  Wells  and  her  fi;ang  of  trami)B 
and  gypsies^e  found,  on  our  visit 
to  Enfield  Wash,  a  comely  matron 
presidiug  at  a  table  surrounded  by 
bonny  liases  and  chubby  boys  from 
sixteen  downwards,  whose  laughing 
blue  eyes  and  clear  roflv  complexions 
formed  as  strong  and  agreeable  a 
contrast  to  poor  Elizabe^  Canning 
as  the  bright  furniture,  cheerful 
hearth,  «nd  blazing  fire  did  to  the 
desolation,filth,anddiscoinfortwhich 
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formerly  prevailed  in  that  now  com- 
fortable dwelling.  Assuredly  fate 
seems  to  have  mingled  a  yeiy  fair 
allowance  of  sugar  and  nutmeg  in 
the  cup  of  Mr  Negus — ^forsuch  is  the 
jolly  name  of  the  present  occupant  of 
the  house,  who  seems  to  be,  and  we 
trust  is.  oriying  a  prosperous  trade 
as  a  baker. 

Canning  was  carried  from  room  to 
room,  and  at  last  into  the  loft.  She 
immediately  said,  "  This  is  the  room 
I  was  in,  but  there  is  more  hay  in  it 
than  there  was  when  I  was  here ;  **  * 
and  she  pushed  some  of  the  hay  aside 
with  her  foot,  and  showed  two  holes 
in  the  floor  which  she  had  observed. 
She  pointed  out  the  cask,  the  saddle, 
the  pitcher,  the  tobacco-mould,  ana 
the  i>ewter  basin,  t  which  she  had 
mentioned  on  her  arrival  at  her 
mother's ;  and  she  correctly  described 
the  view  which  might  be  seen  from 
each  of  the  windows.  On  examina- 
tion, the  boards  which  closed  up  the 
window  at  which  she  said  she  had 
escaped,  were  found  to  have  been 
only  fastened  there  very  recently,  as 
"  the  wood  was  fresh  split  with  driv- 
ing a  great  nail  through  it,  and  the 
crack  seemed  as  fresh  as  could  be."  X 

Could  there  be  stronger  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  her  story  %  By 
what  means  could  Cannin|^  have  ac- 
quired this  accurate  knowledge  1  It 
has  been  said  that  the  room  did  not 
agree  with  Canning's  description.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
shows,  however,  that  it  coincided 
with  that  description  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  some  discrepancies — for  in- 
stance. Canning  had  mentioned  a 
f[T(tte,  and  there  proved  to  be  none. 
She  had  spoken  of  a  saddle,  and 
three  were  found.  She  had  spoken 
of  being  locked  in.  whilst  in  fact  the 
door  was  fastenea  only  with  a  button 
or  bolt  There  were  some  other  tri- 
fling inaccuracies. 

Suspicion  had  pointed  at  Wells 
as  the  person  who  had  committed 
the  outn^§re ;  but  when  Cuming  was 
brought  into  the  room  in  which  all 
the  mmates  of  the  house  were  col- 
lected, contradicting  the  expectation 
of  her  friends,  she  passed  Wdls  by 
unnotioed,  ana,  pointing  to  an  old 
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p^  woman  of  the  name  of  Mazy 
quires,  who  was  sitting  by  the  fire, 
said,  "  That/>ld  woman  m  the  comer 
was  the  woman  that  robbed  me." 
The  gypsy  rose  from  her  seat,  drew 
aside  the  cloak  in  which  she  was  par- 
tially mufSed,  and  displayed  a  race 
such  as,  once  seen,  could  not  easily 
be  foigotten.  She  was,  as  Canning 
had  described  her,  '^tall,  dark,  and 
swarthy."  She  looked  steadfastly  at 
Canning,  and  exclaimed,  "Me  rob 
you !  1  never  saw  you  in  my  life 
before.  For  Cod  Almighty's  sake 
do  not  swear  my  life  away  I  Pray, 
madam,  look  at  tnis  face ;  if  you  have 
once  seen  it  before,  you  must  have  re- 
membered it :  for  €k>d  Almighty,  I 
think,  never  made  such  another. 
Pray,  madam,  when  do  you  say  I 
roboed  you?''  Canning  said  it  was 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year. 
''Lord  bless  me!"  exclaimed  the 
gypsy,  "  I  was  a  hundred  and  twenty 


miles  from  this  place  then!"  G^rro 
Squires,  the  gypsy's  son,  immediatdy 
added,  "We  were  in  Dorsetshire  at 
that  time,  at  a  place  called  Abbots- 
bury;  we  went  there  to  keep  our 
Christmas."  Here  we  arrive  at  the 
beginning  of  what  makes  this  case  so 
remarkable.  We  have  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  the  first  account 

given  by  Canning.  The  gypsy  and 
er  son  are  entitled  to  a  uke  consi- 
deration. This  prompt  and  ready 
alihiy  asserted   without   hesitation, 

reifying  time  and  place  with  un- 
ibtmg  accuracy^  and  thus  afford- 
ing means  for  testmg  its  truth,  gave 
occasion  to  the  very  remarkable  con- 
flict of  testimony  which  followed,  and 
which  entitles  this  case  to  its  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  on  record. 
An  alibi  is,  as  has  often  been  re- 
marked, the  best  or  the  worst  of  de« 
fences.  It  often  depends  upon  a 
few  miles  or  even  a  few  yards  of 
distance,  or  upon  a  clock  being  a  few 
minutes  fast  or  slow.  No  such  nicety 
arises  in  this  case.  The  robbeiy 
was  committed  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  of  January — New 
Tear's  Day,  a  date  easily  fixed.  Ab- 
botsbury  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  milea^ 
as  the  crow  flies,  from  Enfield  :  the 
^rpsy  understated  the  distance.  It 
uso  often  involves  difficult  questions 
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of  personal  identity.  None  sncli  arise 
here.  The  gypsy  spoke  truly  when 
she  said  that  ''  Goa  Almigh^  never 
made  such  another  face  as  hers."  She 
was  not  only  singularly  hideous,  but 
deeply  marked  with  the  scars  of  dis- 
ease; and  the  witnesses  who  were 
examined  had  many  of  them  been 
long  familiar  with  her  appearance. 
These  circumstances  seem  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  mistake  on  the  part 
of  tne  witnesses.  Must  we  then  re- 
sort to  the  conclusion  that  one  side 
or  the  other  is  guilty  of  peijuryl 
This  hypothesis,  though  easy  and 
simple  enough  at  first  sieht,  will  be 
found  on  inyestigation  to  be  attended 
with  nearly  as  many  difficulties  as 
any  other.  We  must,  however,  go 
back  to  Elizabeth  Canning,  wnom 
we  left  in  Mother  Wells's  kitchen, 
confronted  by  the  gypsy  and  her  son. 
In  the  house,  besides  the  gypsy  and 
her  family,  was  a  man  oi  the  sin- 
gular name  of  Fortune  Natus  and 
his  wife^nd  a  young  woman  named 
Virtue  HalL  The  ^ole  party  were 
forthwith  taken  to  the  residence  of 
the  nearest  ma^strate.  Mr  Tesh- 
make^  of  Ford's  Grove,  fcy  whom  all 
were  discharged,  with  the  exception 
of  the  gypsy  ana  Mother  Wells,  who 
were  committed  to  prison  to  take 
their  trial,  the  one  for  stealing  Can- 
ning's stays,  and  the  other  as  acces- 
sory to  the  felony. 

A  new  actor  now  comes  on  the 
Bta^,  and  a  curious  insight  is  afford- 
ed mto  the  mode  in  which  inq^uiries 
of  this  nature  were  conducted  m  the 
metropolis  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Henry  Fielding,  the  celebrated  no- 
velist, was  then  a  police  magistrate 
of  London. 

To  tell  a  tale  told  by  Fielding  in 
any  words  but  his  own  would  indeed 
be  presumption. 

"Upon  the  6th  of  Febnuuy,'*  he 
Bays,  "  as  I  was  Bitting  in  my  room, 
Counsellor  Maden  being  then  with  me, 
my  clerk  deliyered  me  a  case,  which  was 
thus,  as  I  remember,  indorsed  at  the  top : 
'  The  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  for  Mr 
Fielding's  opinion;*  and  at  the  bottom, 
'  Salt,  SolV  Upon  the  receipt  of  this 
case,  with  my  fee,  I  bid  my  clerk  giye 
my  service  to  Mr  Salt,  and  tell  him  that 
I  would  take  the  case  with  me  into  the 
country,  whither  I  intended  to  go  the 
next  day,  and  desired  he  would  call  for 
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it  on  the  Friday  morning  afterwards; 
after  which,  wiUiout  loolung  into  it,  I 
delivered  it  to  my  wife,  who  was  then 
drinking  tea  with  us,  and  who  laid  it  by. 
The  reader  will  pardon  my  being  so  par- 
ticular in  these  circumstances,  as  they 
seem,  however  trifling  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  to  show  tibe  true  nature  of 
this  whole  transaction,  which  hath  been 
so  basely  mlBrepresented,  and  as  they  will 
all  be  attested  by  a  gentleman  of  fashion, 
and  of  as  much  honour  as  any  in  the  na- 
tion. My  clerk  presently  returned  up- 
stairs, and  brou^t  Mr  Salt  with  him, 
who,  when  he  came  into  the  room,  told 
me  that  he  believed  the  question  would 
be  of  little  difficulty,  and  begged  me 
earnestly  to  read  it  over  then,  and  give 
him  my  opinion,  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
Bome  haste,  being  of  a  criminal  nature, 
and  he  feared  the  parties  would  make 
their  escape.  Upon  this,  I  desired  him 
to  sit  down,  and  when  the  tea  was  end- 
ed, I  ordered  my  wife  to  fetch  me  back 
the  case,  which  I  then  read  over,  and 
foimd  it  to  contain  a  veiy  full  and  clear 
state  of  the  whole  affiur  relating  to  the 
usage  of  this  girl,  with  a  query  what 
meUiods  might  be  proper  to  take  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice;  which 
query  I  answered  in  the  best  manner  I 
vras  able.  Mr  Salt  then  desired  that 
Elizabeth  Canning  might  swear  to  her 
information,  before  me ;  and  added  that 
it  was  the  very  particular  desire  of  several 
gentlemen  of  that  end  of  the  town,  that 
Virtue  Hall  might  be  examined  by  me 
relating  to  her  knowledge  of  this  ^air. 
Tliis  business  I  at  first  declined,  partly 
as  it  was  a  transaction  which  had  hap- 
pened at  a  distant  part  of  the  coimtiy, 
as  it  had  been  examined  already  bv  a 
gentleman  with  whom  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  some  acquaintance,  and  of  whose 
worth  and  integrity  I  have,  with  all,  I 
believe,  who  know  him,  a  very  high 
opinion ;  but  principally,  indeed,  for  that 
I  had  been  almost  fatigued  to  death  with 
several  tedious  examinations  at  that  time, 
and  had  intended  to  refresh  myself  with 
a  day  or  two's  interval  in  the  country, 
where  I  had  not  been,  unless  on  a  Sun- 
day, for  a  long  time.  I  yielded,  how- 
ever, at  last,  to  the  importunities  of  Mr 
Salt;  and  my  only  motives  for  so  doing 
were,  besides  those  importunities,  some 
curiosity,  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  case,  and  a  great  compas- 
sion for  the  dreadful  condition  of  the 
girl,  as  it  was  represented  to  me  by  Mr 

"  The  next  day  Elizabeth  Canning  was 
brought  in  a  chair  to  my  house,  and  be- 
ing led  up-stairs  between  two,  the  fol- 
lowing information,  which  I  had  never 
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before  seen,  was  read  OTer  to  her,  when 
she  swore  to  the  truth,  and  set  her  marie 
to  it." 

Here  follows  CanniDg's  deposi- 
tion, somewhat  expanded  from  the 
one  made  before  Alderman  Ohittj, 
but  in  the  main  the  same. 

"Upon  this  information,*'  oontinnes 
Fielding,  **  I  issued  a  warrant  against  all 
who  should  be  found  resident  in  the 
house  of  the  said  Wells,  as  idle  and  dis- 
orderly persona,  and  persons  of  eyil 
name,  that  thej  might  appear  before  me, 
and  give  security  for  their  good  behav- 
iour ;  upon  which  warrant,  Virtue  Hall 
and  one  Judith  Natus  were  seized  and 
brought  before  me,  both  being  found  at 
Mother  Wells's.  They  were  in  my  house 
above  an  hour  or  more  before  I  was  at 
leisure  to  see  them,  during  which  time, 
and  before  I  had  ever  seen  Virtue  Hall, 
I  was  informed  that  she  would  confess 
the  whole  matter.  When  she  came  be- 
fore me  she  appeared  in  tears,  and  seemed 
all  over  in  a  trembling  condition,  upon 
which  I  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  com- 
fort her.  The  words  I  first  spoke  to 
her,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  were 
these :  '  Child,  you  need  not  be  under 
this  fear  and  apprehension  ;  if  yon  will 
tell  us  the  whole  truth  of  this  affiiir,  I 
^ive  you  my  word  and  honour,  as  far  as 
it  is  in  my  power  to  protect  you,  you 
shall  come  to  no  manner  of  harm.'  She 
answered  that  she  would  tell  the  whole 
truth,  but  desired  to  have  some  time 
given  her  to  recover  from  her  fright; 
upon  this,  I  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought 
her,  and  desired  her  to  sit  down ;  and 
then,  after  some  minutes,  began  to  ex- 
amine her,  which  I  continu^  doing  in 
the  softest  language  and  kindest  manner 
I  was  able,  for  a  considerable  time,  tUl 
she  had  been  guilty  of  so  many  prevari- 
cations and  contradictions  that  I  told 
her  I  would  examine  her  no  longer,  but 
would  commit  her  to  prison,  and  leave 
her  to  stand  or  &11  by  the  evidence 
against  her;  and  at  the  same  time  advised 
Mr  Salt  to  prosecute  her  as  a  felon,  to- 
gether with  the  gypsy  Woman.  Upon  this, 
she  begged  I  would  hear  her  once  more, 
and  said  that  she  would  tell  the  whole 
truth,  and  accounted  for  her  unwilling- 
ness to  do  it  from  her  fears  of  the  gypsy 
woman  and  Wells.  I  then  asked  her  a 
few  questions,  which  she  answered  with 
more  appearance  of  truth  than  she  had 
done  before ;  after  which  I  recommended 
to  Mr  Salt  to  go  with  her,  and  take  her 
information  in  writing ;  and  at  her  part- 
^°8  Jfoni  mo,  I  bid  her  be  a  good  girl, 
Sf^^S.'""^  H*  "^  n©Uli«»r  more  nor  less 
tban  tho  wholo  %mkU.  tluHng  this  whole 
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time  there  were  no  less  than  ten  or  m 
dozen  persons  of  credit  present,  who 
will,  I  suppose,  testify  the  truth  of  this 
whole  transaction  as  it  is  here  related. 
Virtue  Hall  then  went  from  me,  and  re- 
turned in  about  two  hours,  when  the  fol- 
lowing information,  which  was,  as  she 
said,  taken  from  her  mouth,  was  read 
over  to  her,  and  signed  with  her  mark." 

Tho  information  of  Yirtne  Hall,  aa 
might  be  expected  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  taken,  is 
a  mere  echo  to  that  of  Canning. 

What  should  we  think  at  the  pre- 
sent day  of  a  police  magistrate  who 
receivea  a  fee  and  instructions  from 
a  prosecuting  solicitor,  who  hesitated 
to  inyestigate  a  charge  of  felony  be- 
cause he  wanted  a  day  or  two  of  re- 
laxation in  the  country,  who  held 
such  a  conversation  as  the  one  here  de- 
tailed with  a  prisoner  who  had  been 
brought  before  him  on  his  own  war- 
rant, and  who  then  allowed  that 
prisoner  to  be  closeted  in  private 
with  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution, 
and  permitted  her  to  be  sworn  to  a 
deposition  not  taken  in  his  presence, 
but  produced  ready  cut  and  dried ! 
The  naivete  with  which  Fielding 
tells  the  story  is  amusing ;  he  was 
clearly  unconscious  that  he  was  doing 
anything  wrong  or  even  irregular,  and 
no  doubt  such  a  proceeding  was  by  no 
means  unusual  But  the  evidence  of 
Virtue  Hall  is  under  these  circum- 
stances utterly  worthlesa  We  need 
feel  no  surprise  that  she  afterwards, 
when  the  pressure  came  from  the 
other  side,  retracted  every  word  she 
had  sworn,  and  her  testimony  may 
be  cast  out  of  the  case  altogether. 
We  still  get  bo  further  than  tne  evi- 
dence of  Elizabeth  Canning  herself. 

On  the  21st  of  February  1753, 
Mary  Squires  and  Susannah  Wells 
were  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Bailey.  Canning  told  her  storv; 
Virtue  Hall  corrooorated  it  point  by 
point  The  condition  in  wtiich  she 
returned  home^  and  the  circum- 
stances attendm^  the  capture  of 
Squires  and  Wells,  were  proved  as 
we  have  narrated  them.  Squires 
was  then  called  upon  for  her  de- 
fence. She  said  nothing,  but  called 
three  witnesses.  John  Gibbons,  who 
kept  a  public-house  at  Abbotsbury, 
near  Dorchester,  swore  that  SWinires 
was  at  his  house  frr 
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Januaiy  to  the  9th.  William  Clarke 
corroborated  this  statement  Thomas 
Greville  of  Ooombe,  near  Salisbury, 
deponed  that  she  was  at  his  house 
on  the  14th  of  January.  To  meet 
this  evidence  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Iniser  was  called  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution  to  prove  that  he  had 
seen  Squires  in  tne  neighbourhood  of 
Enfield  about  the  time  in  question — 
namely,  the  first  week  in  January. 
Wells,  on  being  called  upon,  admitted 
that  ner  character  would  not  bear 
investigation.  She  was  what  was 
called  m  the  slan^  of  the  day  (ren- 
dered classic  by  Mr  Harrison  Ains- 
worth  and  the  Newgate -Calendar 
school  of  novelists)  a  "  hempen 
widow.**  Her  husband  had  b^en 
^  unfortunate."  It  is  curious  to  wfttch 
the  changes  of  language.  A  word 
which  then  meant  that  a  scoundrel 
had  been  hanged,  now  only  implies 
that  he  has  obtained  a  second-class 
certificate  from  a  commissioner  of 
bankruptcy.  Both  were  convicted. 
On  the  last  day  of  thesession  they  were 
called  up  for  sentence.  Squires  then 
said  that  she  was  at  Greviile's  house 
atCoombe  on  New-Year^sDay,  on  the 
next  day  at  Stopage,  on  the  Thurs- 
day in  New-Year's  week  at  Basing- 
stoke, on  Friday  at  Bagshot,  on 
Saturday  at  Old  Brentford,  where  she 
remained  on  Sunday  and  Monday; 
and  that  she  came  to  Enfield  on  the 
Tuesday  following.  This  account, 
being  mconsistent  with  that  given 
by  Gribbons,  who  had  sworn  that 
from  the  1st  to  the  9th  of  January 
she  was  at  his  house  at  Abbotsbury, 
was  considered  to  be  conclusive  of 
the  falsehood  of  her  defence.  It 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that 
the  gypsy  reckoned  by  the  old  style, 
which  reconciles  the  two  statements 
within  two  days— no  very  serious  dis- 
crepancy when  made  by  an  ignorant 
ana  iUiterate  woman.  Squires  was 
sentenced  to  death  :  Wells  was  con- 
demned to  be  branded  on  the  hand, 
and  imprisoned  for  six  months.  The 
first  part  of  the  sentence  was  imme- 
diately executed,  and  as  the  poor 
wretch's  hand  hissed  under  the 
glowing  iron,  and  she  writhed  and 
screamed  in  agony,  a  yeU  of  delight 
burst  from  tne  brutal  mob  who 
crowded  the  session-house. 
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There  was,  however,  happily  one 
man  present,  of  sense  and  humanity. 
Sir  Crispe  Gascoyne,  who  presided 
over  the  court  by  virtue  of  his  office 
as  Lord  Mayor,  doubted  the  correct- 
ness of  the  verdict.  He  instituted  a 
close  and  careful  inquiry.  He  found 
the  evidence  of  the  Abbotsbury  men 
confirmed  by  their  neighbours.  Vir- 
tue Hall  retracted  ner  evidence. 
These  facts  he  laid  before  the  Crown 
on  making  his  report  of  the  convicts. 
They  were  referred  to  the  law-offi- 
cers. Squires  was  respited.  The 
Attorney  and  SolicitorGreneral  re- 
ported that  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence was  in  the  convict's  favour, 
and  upon  this  she  received  a  free 
pardon. 

A  war  of  pamphlets  now  com- 
menced ;  as  many  as  thirty-six  were 
published.  Fielding  on  the  one  side, 
and  Ramsay  the  painter  on  the  other, 
became  respectively  the  champions 
of  Canning  and  the  gypsy.  The 
newspapers  were  filled  with  the  con- 
troversy. Portraits  of  Canning  and 
of  the  gypsy  (the  latter  of  which  fully 
bear  out  the  report  of  her  ugliness) 
were  displayed  m  the  shop  windows, 
together  with  plans  and  views  of 
Wells's  house,  and  terrific  representa- 
tions of  the  principal  incidents  of  the 
story.  Grub  Street  thrived.  To  its 
hungry  inhabitants 

'*  Betty  CanniDg  was  at  least, 
With  Oasooyne's  help,  a  six  months* 
feast."  * 

The  town  was  divided  into  lEt^rp- 
tians  and  Canningites.  Famuies 
were  split  up  into  faction&  Old 
firiends  who  took  different  sides  quar- 
relled. Mobs  paraded  the  streets, 
blockaded  the  entrances  to  the  courts, 
and  attacked  Sir  Crispe  Gascoyne  in 
his  coach.  Never,  probably,  has  a 
case  which  involved  no  public  ques- 
tion created  so  much  mterest  and 
excitement. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for 
fourteen  months.  At  length,  on  the 
29th  of  April  1754,Canning  wasplaced 
at  the  same  bar  at  which  Squires  had 
formerly  stood,  to  take  her  trial  for 
wilful  and  corrupt  peijujT.  Her 
trial  lasted  several  days.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  prosecution  was  directed 
principally  to  two  points:  first,  to 


*  ChurchiU  OhoBt,  p.  182. 
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prove  the  alibi  of  the  gypsy ;  and,  se- 
condly, to  contradict  Canning's  story 
by  the  evidence  of  persons  who  had 
been  in  the  room  daring  the  time  she 
professed  to  have  been  confined  there. 

In  support  of  the  first  of  these 
issues  they  called  as  many  as  thirty- 
six  witnesses ;  and  certainly,  if  num- 
bers, positiveness,  and  particularity 
could  prove  an  issue,  this  was  proved. 
But  wnen  the  evidence  comes  to  be 
examined,  much  of  it  is  open  to 
grave  suspicion.  Oeorge  Squires,  the 
gypsy's  son,  gave  the  most  minute 
account  of  where  he  and  his  mother 
and  sister  were,  and  what  they  did 
during  the  month  of  January.  He 
traced  their  course  day  by  day,  and 
from  place  to  pkce.  But  when  he 
was  asked  with  regard  to  the  rest  of 
his  joum^,  which  he  stated  began 
about  Michaelmas,  he  was  totally 
unable  to  answer.  His  sister,  who 
was  in  court  the  whole  time,  and 
who  had  accompanied  Gkorge  and 
his  mother  in  their  travek,  was 
never  examined  at  all,  nor  was  the 
ffypsy  herself  placed  in  the  witness- 
box.  It  was  obvious  that  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution  feared  that 
they  would  give  inconsistent  or  con- 
tradictory accounts. 

Upon  the  second  issue,  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses  were  Fortune  Natus 
and  his  wife,  who  swore  that  they 
slept  in  the  loft  every  night  during  the 
month  of  January.  If  this  was  true, 
of  course  there  is  an  end  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  long  before  they  were  examined, 
Virtue  Hall  had  sworn  that  the  hay 
in  which  they  had  slept  in  the  kit- 
chen was  removed  into  the  loft,  and 
that  they  slept  there  after  Canning's 
escape,  on  purpose  to  give  colour  to 
this  very  story.  It  may  also  be 
asked,  why  was  not  this  tale  told  on 
the  trial  of  Squires  ?  If  true,  the 
very  first  thing  that  would  have 
been  said,  when  Canning  stated  that 
she  had  been  confined  in  that  room, 
would  have  been.  "That  cannot  be, 
for  Natus  and  his  wife  slept  there 
the  whole  of  the  time."  Yet  Natus 
and  his  wife  were  present  when 
Canning  was  first  brought  down  to 
Enfield;  they  were  taken  before 
Justice  Teshmaker  :  they  were  pre- 
sent during  the  trial  of  Squires,  wnen 
they  were  not  examined,  and  this 
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fact,  conclusive,  if  true,  is  neyer 
heard  of  until  fourteen  months  after- 
wards !  Is  it  possible  to  place  any 
reliance  upon  evidence  given  under 
such  drcumstanoes  t 

The  argument  most  strongly  relied 
upon  as  invalidating  Canning's  story, 
arises  from  the  absence  of  motive  on 
the  part  of  any  one  to  carry  her  off 
and  shut  her  up  as  she  described. 
Canning  swore  that  she  understood 
the  gypsy's  Question,  whether  she 
"womd  CO  tneir  way?"  to  imply 
that  she  uiould  lead  a  life  of  proati- 
tution.  This  was  the  interpretation 
popularly  adopted ;  and  much  of  the 
sympathy  which  Canning  obtuned 
was  given  on  the  supposition  that 
she  was  a  girl  whose  virtue  had  been 
proof  agamst  both  temptation  and 
terror.  But  this  hypothesis  will  not 
bear  a  moment's  investigation.  There 
is  not  one  particle  of  evidence  that 
she  was  exposed  to  any  solicitations 
whatever  of  this  kind.  Nor,  though 
it  was  the  resort  of  tramps,  gypsies, 
and  other  disreputable  characters, 
does  it  appear  that  Mother  Wells's 
was  what  is  commonly  understood 
by  a  house  of  ill-fame.  But  does  the 
absence  of  assignable  motive  justify 
us  in  rejecting  the  story  as  untrue  % 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  criminal 
courts  know  well  how  slight  and  in- 
significant are  the  motives  which 
often  impel  men  to  the  most  terrible 
crimes.  Gleeson  Wilson  entered  the 
house  of  Mrs  Henrickson,  at  Liver- 
pool, apparently  with  no  other  inten- 
tion but  that  of  pilfering  such  small 
articles  as  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  purloining  as  a  loager; 
but  before  ne  left  it  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  had  committed  four  of  the 
most  atrocious  murders  on  record. 
It  is  not  more  than  three  or  four 
years  since  two  boys,  returning  home 
from  their  work,  in  broad  daylight, 
in  the  middle  of  London,  were  met 
by  an  apparently  respectable  man 
drivinjg  a  Whitechapel  cart,  who  in- 
quired his  way  to  some  place  in 
tne  neighbourhood.  One  of  the 
boys  began  to  give  him  directions, 
when  he  asked  the  little  fellow  to 
get  into  the  cart^  and  show  him  the 
road.  I^joicing  in  the  certainty  of 
a  ride,  and  the  hope  of  a  sixpence, 
the  poor  boy  got  into  the  cart,  and 
his  companion  went  home  to  tea. 
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He  was  ueyer  again  seen  alive.  About 
ox  weeksafterwards,  his  body,  naked, 
in  a  state  of  the  most  extreme  emsr 
elation,  was  found  in  a  ditch  near 
Acton.  There  was  no  external  vio- 
lence. He  had  been  starved  to  death. 
The  police  exhausted  every  means 
that  mgenuity  could  suggest,  but  in 
vain.  No  traces  have  ever  be^  disco- 
vered how^  why,  or  by  whom  this  ap- 
palling cnme  was  committed ;  nor 
nas  any  motive  for  its  comnussion 
been,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  even 
suggested.  Had  Elizabeth  Canning 
died  in  the  house  of  Mother  Wells,ana 
her  body  been  thrown  into  a  ditdi  in 
Enfield  marsh,  an  equally  impene- 
trable mvstery  would  probably  have 
shrouded  her  fate. 

Highly  improbable  every  one  must 
admit  Canning's  story  to  be,  and  we 
must  therefore  look  with  the  most 
critical  caution  upon  the  confirmatory 
evidence,  before  we  permit  ourselves 
to  admit  its  truth.  That  confirma- 
tory evidence  divides  itself  into  two 
classes.  The  first  we  may  call  the 
^  circumstantial  confirmation,  derived 
from  its  coincidence  with  existing 
facts.  Such  is  the  coincidence  be- 
tween her  description  of  the  room 
and  its  contents  given  on  the  29th 
of  January,  with  tne  condition  of  the 
room  actually  found  on  the  Ist  of 
February.  Such,  too,  is  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  description  previously 
given  by  Canning  of  the  appearance  of 
the  woman  who  cut  off  her  stays  with 
the  gypsy.  This  confirmation  is  of 
course  weaker  or  stronger  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  tainted  by  or  free  from  pre- 
vious suggestions  from  other  persons. 
Thus  her  description  of  the  room, 
which  was  independent  of,  and  her 
description  of  the  gyptqr,  which  was 
contnuiictory  to,  Scarratt's  suffges- 
tions,  are  worthy  of  much  consiaera- 
tion;  whilst  her  description  of  the 
fields  through  which  she  passed,  of 
the  tanyard  and  the  bridge,  given  in 
reply  to  his  suffgestive  questions,  is 
of  little  or  no  value.  This  we  have  al- 
ready considered.  The  second  class 
is  the  extrinsic  confirmation  derived 
from  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and 
this  is  again  divided  into  that  which 
supports  Canning's  stoiy,  and  that 
which  contradicts  the  alibi  set  up  by 
Squires. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  subdivisions, 
the  evidence  is  scanty,  but  valuable 


as  far  as  it  goes.  The  keeper  of 
the  turnpike  gate  on  Stamford  Hill, 
about  three  miles  from  Moorfields, 
deposed  that,  one  evening  early  in 
January,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  he  heard  ''something  of  a 
sobbing  ciying  voice.**  comiuj^  to- 
wards the  ffate  from  tne  direction  of 
London.  The  night  was  still  and 
dark,  but  as  the  noise  approached, 
he  saw  two  men  dragdng  a  young 
woman  along.  They  Bfled  her  over 
thestilebythe^te,and  one  of  the  men 
laughed  and  said  with  an  oath,  "How 
dnmksheis!"  Supposing  tms  to  be 
the  case,and  that  the  woman  was  the 
wife  or  sister  of  one  of  the  men,  be- 
sides considering  that  he  was  sinde- 
handed,  he  did  not  Interfere,  and  tnev 
passed  on  in  the  direction  of  Enfield. 
He  did  not  profess  to  identify  Can- 
ning, nor  to  fix  the  time  with  any 
greater  certain^  than  that  it  was 
the  beginning  of  January. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  her 
arrival  at  home.  Canning  said;  that 
soon  after  escaping  from  Mother 
Wells's,  she  asked  her  road  to  London. 
Thomas  Bennett  deponed,  that  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  January 
he  met  a  girl,  in  the  most  wretched 
and  pitiable  condition,  and  whose 
descnption  exactly  answered  to  Can- 
ning, about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
the  London  side  of  Mother  Wells's 
house ;  that  she  asked  him  the  way 
to  London,  and  he  directed  her.  He 
fixed  *  the  date  bv  other  circum- 
stances, and  said  that  when,  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  he  heard  of  Can- 
ning's escape,  he  exclaimed,  '*  FU  be 
hanged  if  I  did  not  meet  the  voung 
woman  near  this  place,  and  told  her 
the  waj  to  London." 

Darnel  Dver  and  Mary  Cobb  gave 
similar  evidence  as  to  having  met 
a  miserable -looking  girl  about  the 
same  time  and  place,  and  the  former 
spoke  with  some  confidence  to  Cau- 
mng  as  being  that  girl.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  other  witnesses 
merely  speak  to  general  Bimilarit^. 
But  thisj  though  at  first  sight  it 
api>ears  to  detract  from  the  value  of 
tneir  testimony,  in  fact  adds  to  its 
weight.  Had  they  not  been  giving 
trutlt'ul  evidence,  they  would  have 
made  little  scruple  in  swearing  posi- 
tively to  Canning  as  being  the  per- 
son they  saw. 

Is  it  then  likely  that  another  girl, 
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80  closely  answering  the  descrip- 
tion both  as  to  {>erson  and  circum- 
stances (both  being  so  remarkable), 
should  have  been  dragged  by  two 
men  along  that  road  towards  Enfield, 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  at  the 
beginning  of  January,  and  have  re- 
turned on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  1 
Such  a  coincidence  appears  almost 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

Here  the  evidence  with  regard  to 
Canning  ends. 

To  meet  the  alibi  proved  by 
the  thirty-six  Abbotsbury  witnesses, 
twenty-six  Enfield  witnesses  were 
called,  who  swore  that  they  had 
seen  Mary  Squires  at  Enfield  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  various  times 
during  the  latter  end  of  December 
and  beginning  of  January.  They 
swore  to  the  identity  of  Squires, 
whom  many  of  them  had  long 
known,  with  the  utmost  certainty : 
they  gave  their  reasons,  some  gooa 
and  some  bad,  for  remembering  the 
time  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
Their  testimony  seems  to  be  in  all 
respects  equal,  and  in  some  superior, 
to  that  of  the  witnesses  who  had 
proved  the  alibi 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  of  thirty-six  witnesses 
positively  swearing  that  a  particular 
person,  whom  they  well  knew,  was 
in  Dorsetshire  at  a  certain  time,  and 
twenty-six  other  witnesses  swearing 
that  the  same  person,  whom  they 
knew  equally  well,  was  at  the  same 
time  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off, 
in  Middlesex!  What  are  we  to 
make  of  this  1  We  have  turned  it 
over  and  over,  looked  at  it  this  way 
and  that  wav,  read  it  backwards  and 
forwards  and  upside  down,  and  there 
it  remains,  |)uzzling  us  like  a  horrid 
incubus  or  ^^incomprehensible  night- 
mare. Is  any  faith  to  be  placed  in 
human  testimony  1  Read  the  evi- 
dence on  one  side,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  refuse  our  assent  to  it  Read 
that  on  the  other,  and  it  is  equally 
conclusive.  The  alibi  and  the  iSi 
are  each  supported  b^  a  train  of  evi- 
dence which  appears  irresistible. 

The  Recorder  told  the  jury  that  if 
they  believed  the  Enfield  witnesses, 
the  Abbotsbury  witnesses  must  be 
wilfully  perjured ;  but  he  forgot  to 
add,  that  if  they  believed  the  Ab- 
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botsbuiy  witnesses,  an  equally  un- 
pleasant consequence  followed  as  to 
the  Enfield  witnesses. 

The  verdict  of  the  I'uiy  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  the  case.  They 
found  that  Canning  was  ^'  guilty  a£ 
penury,  but  not  wifftU  and  corrupt/' 

This  verdict  was  of  course  an 
acquittal,  but  the  Recorder  refused 
to  receive  it ;  whereupon  the  jury 
"turned  their  backs  upon  them- 
selves,** and  having  first  declared  on 
their  oaths  that  she  was  not  ffuilty  of 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  declued 
on  the  same  oaths  that  she  was. 
And  to  complete  the  mass  of  absurd- 
ity and  contradiction,  some  of  the 
jury  afterwards  made  an  affidavit 
that  they  believed  Canning's  story 
in  the  main,  but  found  her  guilty 
because  they  thought  there  was  some 
discrepancy  as  to  the  day  on  which 
she  had  exhausted  her  pitcher  of 
water. 

Of  the  court,  which,  as  then  con- 
stituted, consisted  of  a  mixed  body 
of  judges  and  cily  magistrates,  nine 
members  were  for  condemning  the 
prisoner  to  tranroortation  for  seven 
years,  and  eisht  tor  inflicting  only  a 
short  period  of  imprisonment,  so 
evenly  were  opinions  divided  She 
was  accordingly  transported.  The 
sympathy  and  compassion  which  had 
been  excited  by  ^r  case  did  not 
cease.  A  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  collected  for  her.  After  the 
termination  of  her  sentence  she  re- 
turned to  England,  and  the  last 
notice  we  find  of  her  is  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  contained  in  the  Annual 
Register  for  1761,  p.  179 ;  "  Elixa- 
beth  Canning  is  arrived  in  England, 
and  received  a  legacy  of  £500,  left 
her  three  years  ago  by  an  old  lady  of 
Newington-green.**  Wells  returned 
to  Enfield,  where  she  died,  as  appears 
by  the  parish  register,  on  the  5tb 
of  October  1763.  What  became  of 
the  gypsy  we  know  not  Thus  ends 
the  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning— a 
case  eminently  fitted  to  give  occasion 
to  the  warmest,  most  ea^er,  and 
most  confident  partisanship,  inas- 
much as  it  is  almost  impossible,  after 
the  coolest  and  most  deliberate  ex- 
amination, to  say  to  which  side  the 
balance  of  evidence  inclines. 
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The  operationB  of  Sachet's  annj 
in  the  east  of  Spain,  which,  had  it 
suppcNTted  the  others,  might  have 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  campaign 
and  me  restdt  of  the  war,  nroanoed 
only  an  indirect  effect  on  the  plans 
ana  movements  of  Wellington.  Im- 
portant in  a  narrative  of  the  Penin^ 
solar  War,  those  operations  are,  in  an 
aecoont  of  Wellington's  career,  to  be 
noticed  only  as  a  distnrbin^  cause, 
and  may  therefore  be  bat  bnefly  al- 
laded  to. 

Sachet's  army,  not  based  like  the 
others  on  thewestem  Pyrenees,  com- 
municated with  France  by  the  east- 
em  extremity  of  the  range.  To  co- 
ver thejneat  coast-road,  on  which 
he  chiefly  depended,  he  garrisoned 
numerous  fortified  places  on  the  east 
coast,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  city 
of  Valencia,  behind  which  his  mov- 
able columns  maintained  his  autho- 
rity in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Ar- 
ragon,  thus  completing  the  French 
hold  on  the  counti^  from  east  to  west 
Opposed  to  him  were  the  Spanish 
armies  of  Elio  and  Del  Parque,  and 
the  Anglo  -  Sicilian  forces  assem- 
bled at  Alicant  The  part  which 
Wellington  had  enjoined  these  armies 
to  play  was  by  no  means  to  fight 
pitched  battles,  but  to  manoeuvre  so 
as  to  prevent  Suchet  from  aiding 
Soult.  An  expedition  against  the 
French  communications  at  Tarra- 
gona failed^  and  Suchet  seemed  se- 
cure of  mamtaining  his  grasp  on  the 
eastern  provinces,  when  the  victory 
of  Vittoiia,  uncovering  his  right, 
obliged  him  to  fall  back  behind  the 
Ebro.  He  had  now  to  decide  whether, 
abandoning  for  a  time  his  present 
theatre  of  action,  he  would  co-ope- 
rate with  Soult  against  Wellington, 
or  whether  he  would  continue  to 
operate  independently.  He  chose 
tne  latter  course,  for  the  political 
reason  that  he  wished  to  influence 
the  general  negotiation  in  Germany 
b^  an  appearance  of  extensive  autho- 
rity in  Spain.  He  therefore  left  gar- 
risons in  those  provinces,  and  in- 
stead of  taking  the  pressure  off  Soult 
by  threatening  Wellington's  right, 
eontinued  to  conduct  isolated  opera- 
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tions  against  the  Allies  in  Oatalonia. 
Thus  Wellington's  designs  against 
Soult  were  disturbed  only  by  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  a  possible 
co-operation  of  Suchet,  whicui  never 
took  iplace. 

The  Western  Pyrenees,  whose  sum- 
mits rose  like  a  rampart  in  front  of 
the  Allies,  and  amid  whose  shelter- 
ing valleys  the  beaten  army  of  Vit- 
toria  was  recovering  its  order  and 
spirit,  is  thus  still  the  centre  of  inte- 
rest The  command  of  that  army 
had  just  been  transferred  to  abler 
hands.  Soult,  who,  at  the  outset  of 
the  campaign,  had  been  removed 
from  Anoalucia  to  Gfermany,  because 
of  the  disagreement  between  him 
and  the  Kine,  was  sent  by  Napoleon 
to  retrieve  the  misfortunes  of  Joseph 
and  Jourdan,  who  were  recalled  to 
France. 

The  two  advanced  posts  of  this 
army  were  at  the  fortresses  of  St 
Sebastian  and  Pampeluna.  It  was 
necessary  for  Wellington  to  take 
those  places  before  advancing  into  the 
mountains.  He  saw,  at  the  political 
juncture  which  followed  Napoleon's 
victories  at  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  the 
likelihood  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
Peninsular  army,  and  the  re-embark- 
ation of  thi  English  troops.  A  con- 
venient harb  \ir  was  therefore  indis- 
pensable, ana  it  thus  became  neces- 
sary to  take  St  Sebastian,  the  only 
suitable  one  afforded  by  the  coast. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  take  it  be- 
fore winter  should  render  that  stormy 
coast  precarious  of  access.  He  there- 
fore cast  the  weif^t  of  his  siege  re- 
sources upon  that  fortress,  while 
Pampeluna,  which,  though  also  ne- 
cessary for  the  security  of  his  right, 
was  not  of  such  urgent  importance 
as  St  Sebastian,  was  blockaded  by 
the  Spaniards.  To  cover  these  ope- 
rations, Wellington's  line  was  pushed 
forward  between  them  towards  the 
passes  from  Fuentarabia  to  Ronces- 
valles.  A  reconnoissance  which  Well- 
ington had  made  with  great  per- 
sonal exertion,  in  three  days,  of  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Western  Py- 
renees, had  satisfied  him  that,  after 
securing  the  two  fortresses,  he  might 
2Q 
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take  np  a  defensiye  position  as  strong 
as  that  which  he  fonnerly  occapiea 
in  PortogaL 

Soolt,  full  of  vigour  and  invention, 
sought  to  turn  the  advantages  which 
he  possessed  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  armies  to  the  best  account. 
The  Allies  were  for  the  present  re- 
stricted to  the  defensive ;  th^  were 
widely  spr^ul ;  the  communications 
idong  their  front  were  difficult  and 
precarious ;  and  the  district  in  their 
rear  afforded  no  good  defensive  posi- 
tion. He,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
excellent  roads,  and  his  movements 
bein£[  screened  by  the  mountains, 
could  easilv  concentrate  on  any  point. 
While  Wellington  expected  an  attack 
on  his  left  diiicted  against  the  force 
investing  St  Sebastian,  the  French 
marshal,  leaving  a  corps  in  observa- 
tion on  that  side,  suddenlv  concen- 
trated on  the  allied  right  His 
design  was  to  throw  his  whole  weight 
on  the  right  wing,  isolated  from  the 
centre  by  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Pyrenees;  to  relieve  Pampeluna; 
and,  passing  along  the  rear  of  the 
Allies,  to  attack  their  divisions  in 
detail  as  they  descended  the  hills  ; 
then,  finally,  m  coigunction  with  the 
oorps  of  observation  advancing  by  the 
coast,  to  assail  the  English  left  wing 
at  St  Sebastian.  He  would  thus 
cover  the  line  into  France,  and  connect 
himself  with  Suchet,  besides  the  other 
advantages  which  he  pr  mised  him- 
self in  battle. 

Along  the  deep  devi  jus  valleys  of 
those  great  mountains  the  French 
columns  wound,  hidden  by  a  mist, 
till  they  touched  the  English  out- 
posts. Then  from  pinnacle  to  ^nn- 
nacle  for  miles  spread  the  musketoy, 
markingthe  receding  lineoftheAllies, 
who,  overpowered  by  numbers,  at  last 
fell  back,  followed  by  Soult  down  the 
long  valley  leading  upon  Pampcduna, 
till  Picton,  lining  a  strong  position, 
arrested  his  march.  Wellmgton  was 
then  far  away  at  the  centre  of  his 
army.  Riding  at  full  speed  for  the 
point  of  atta^,  he  marked,  as  he 
passed,  the  changing  aspect  of  aflQurs, 
and  despatched  orders  for  new  com- 
binations, till,  alone,  he  galloped 
into  the  ranks  of  his  assail^  right 
wing,  where  the  cheer  that  hailed  his 
Dresence  swelled  along  the  line  from 

ift  to  right.    He  reined  up  on  a 
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lofty  ridge,  from  whence,  across  the 
deep  narrow  valley  of  Sorauren,  he 
saw,  on  the  opposing  height,  the 
French  marshal,  so  near  that  hi» 
features  could  be  distinguishd.  '^Ton- 
der,"  said  Wellington,  ^is  a  greast 
ocMumander,  but  he  is  caatioos,  and 
will  delay  his  attack  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  these  cheers ;  that  will  ^ve 
time  for  the  sixth  division  to  arrive, 
and  I  shall  beat  hinL**  In  fact,  Soolt 
did  suspend  his  attack,  and  it  was 
fortunate  for  the  allies  that  he  did, 
for  he  was,  at  the  moment,  (greatly 
superior ;  and  had  he  forcea  his  way 
to  Pampeluna,  his  plan  of  campaign 
would  have  had  great  chances  of 
success. 

During  the  pause,  the  divisions  of 
the  British  centre  were  descendiiu^ 
the  passes  of.  the  mountains  whi» 
separated  them  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  they  arrived  in  time  to 
meet  uie  attack.  Soult,  after  a  fierce 
struggle,  was  repulsed,  and  findinjg 
his  original  ^an  foiled,  and  his 
enemies  growing  stronger  in  his 
path^  he  made  a  sudden  movement 
to  his  right  to  turn  the  left  of  the 
English,  and  cut  them  off  from  their 
l^win^  at  St  Sebastian.  But  Well- 
ington in  a  moment  perceived  and 
biffled  the  design.  The  flench  force 
left  to  cover  the  movonent  was  at- 
tacked b^  the  mass  of  the  Allies, 
routed  with  great  loss,  and  driven 
apart  firom  the  main  body,  while  the 
victorious  troops,  pushing  into  the 
interval,  threatened  to  bar  Soult's 
retreat  into  France.  There  was  a 
moment,  at  this  period  of  the  cam- 
paign, when  Soult,  imagining  himself 
beyond  immediate  pursuit,  paused 
a  while  to  rest  his  narassed  troons 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bidassoa^  whue 
Wellington,  looking  down  unseen 
from  behind  a  rock  upon  their 
fancied  security,  directed  the  march 
of  his  divisions  upon  various  points 
so  as  to  form  a  network  from  which 
there  should  be  no  escape.  But  just 
then  three  English  soldiers  in  search 
of  plunder  entered  the  valley;  a 
French  cavalry  patrol  o^itured  and 
conveyed  them  to  Soult ;  and  in  half 
an  hour  the  marshal  resumed  his 
march  and  broke  through  the  toils, 
succeeding,  indeed,  in  effecting  a  re- 
treat, but  with  immense  losses  in 
men  and  baggage.     Sudi  was  the 
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lesalt  of  the  great  marahal's  well-oon- 
oeived  attempt  to  oatmanosayre  his 
bold  and  wary  adyersaiy. 

St  Sebastian^  in  spite  of  another 
action  which  Soolt  ventured  for  its 
relief  at  San  Marcial,  fell,  and  Well- 
ington, with  his  base  thus  secured, 
at  length  agreed  to  strengthen  the 
combination  against  Napoleon  by  in- 
vading the  French  soil  He  there- 
fore, in  a  series  of  skilful  operations, 
eflfected  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa, 
the  first  of  the  great  Pyrenean  streams 
which  pour  from  the  mountains  into 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  On  the  fall  of 
Pampeluna  he  resumed  his  advance, 
passed  the  Nive,  Nivelle,  and  Adour, 
and  finished  the  operations  of  the 
year  by  cutting  Souit  from  Bayonne 
and  blockading  that  fortres& 

Notwithstanding  the  proofs  of  ca- 
padtjr  and  judgment,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  blindest,  which  he  had 
((iven  in  his  previous  career,  Well- 
ington was,  auring  the  campaigns 
in  the  I^nees  and  south  of  France, 
no  less  embarrassed  bv  those  who 
should  have  assisted  nim  than  at 
the  outset  of  the  war.  The  Portu- 
guese still  left  their  troops  unpaid 
and  unprovided.  The  Spaniards, 
giving  way  to  the  envy  and  jealousy 
excited  by  the  remarkable  contrast 
which  his  successes  afforded  to  the 
proceedings  of  their  own  generals, 
actually  placed  his  hospitals,  and 
the  ships  on  which  he  depended 
for  hlB  supplies,  in  quarantine.  Im- 
mediately on  entenng  France,  the 
Spanish  troops,  ea^er  for  reprisals 
on  the  nation  that  nad  so  long  op- 

Sressed  their  own,  committed  such 
epredations  and  outrages  that,  after 
vamly  trying  to  restrain  them  by 
seventy  and  example,  he  sent  them 
back  into  Spain.  There  is  hardly  a 
general  named  in  history  who,  at 
such  a  crisis,  would,  for  such  a 
scruple,  so  have  weakened  his  force. 
But  besides  his  sense  of  justice  and 
his  humanity,  his  far-seeing  policnr 
also  led  him  to  protect  the  Prench 
population.  The  result  was,  that  the 
peasantry,  with  their  cattle  and 
effects,  took  refuge  within  his  lines 
from  the  violence  of  their  own 
countrymen,  supplied  him  with  pro- 
visions and  in/ormation,  and  were 
ready  to  declare  for  the  Bourbons 
against  Buonaparte.  French  villagers 


returned  to  their  homes  whell  they 
were  occupied  by  the  Engli^,  from 
which  they  had  fled  when  they  were 
occupied  by  the  French.  The  embar- 
rassments which  the  feeling  of  the 
people  occasioned  to  his  aidversaiy 
in  some  measure  counterbalanced  the 
absence  of  the  Spanish  troops,  whidi, 
however,  was  of  grievous  detriment 
to  his  plans. 

Lastly,  Wellin^n  had  to  contend 
with  obstades  raised  by  the  €k)vem- 
ment  at  home.  They  would  not 
sanction  his  measures  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  payment  of  his  army ; 
they  interfered  with  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign, hampered  him  oy  dividing 
the  command  of  the  naval  force  on 
which  he  depended  for  supply,  and 
even  talked  of  transferring  him  and 
his  troops  from  France,  to  play  a 
subordinate  part  with  the  allied 
armies  in  Germany. 

It  was  amid  the  distractions  of  re- 
monstrating with  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  governments,  advising 
his  own,  providing  for  the  supply  (n 
all  the  allied  forces,  brin^g  the 
Spaniards  to  acknowledge  discipline, 
and  conciliating  the  Basque  and 
B^amese  peasants,  that  he  combined 
and  executed  the  movements  which 
conducted  him  to  Toulouse.  He  had 
been  throughout  the  campaign  su- 
perior in  numbers  by  a  third  to  the 
French  army  opposing  him,  up  to  his 
arrivid  at  Bayonne.  But  the  main 
body  of  an  advancing  army  in  an 
enemy's  country  necessarily  grows 
weaker,  because  it  must  place  de- 
tachments to  guard  all  important 
exposed  points  of  its  communica- 
tions, and  because  the  forces  em- 
ployed in  besieging  or  blockading 
places  must  be  much  larger  than  the 
garrisons.  Soult  had  left  thirteen 
thousand  men  in  Bayonne,  and  forty 
thousand  were  required  to  blockade 
them.    During  the  series  of  critic^ 

movcri- i!;s  ;mm]  \i.:m  ..;  aitaclvS,  in 
which  Soult  was  pushed  back  through 
B^n  and  Gascony  into  Languedoc, 
the  inequality  of  numbers  was  there- 
fore constantly  diminishing.  Well- 
in^n  fought  at  Orthez,  gaining  a 
brilliant  battle,  with  nearly  equal 
numbers — and  the  force  with  which 
he  attacked  at  Toulouse  was  inferior 
to  that  with  which  Soult  defended  the 
position.    The  French  were  forced 
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back ;  Wellington  entered  the  city, 
where  he  found  the  statues  of  Buoni^ 
parte  overthrown,  and  the  inhabi- 
4»nt6  clamorous  for  the  Bourbons. 
The  armies  were  about  to  close 
again  in  fight,  when  the  news,  which 
ought  to  lutve  arrived  before  the  bat- 
tle, came  that  Napoleon  had  abdi- 
cated. Eight  thousand  men  had 
thus  fallen  absolutely  in  vain.  Each 
general  has  been  accused  separately 
of  fighting  the  bftttle  when  he  knew 
of  the  abdication ;  a  piece  of  sangui- 
nary folly  of  which  each  was  guilt- 
less and  incapable.  This  was  the 
dosing  scene  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
Measures  were  immediately  taken  to 
withdraw  the  army,  and  Wellington, 
now  raised  to  a  dukedom,  was  called 
to  Fans  to  deliberate  witJi  the  allied 
sovereigns. 

Such  is  the  victorious  career  which 
has  been  depicted  in  the  accurate, 
trenchant,  jglowing  narrative  of  the 
great  soldier-historian  Napier;  in 
the  vivid  battle-scenes  of  Alison ;  in 
that  remarkable  series  of  writings, 
not  the  least  of  his  great  public 
labours,  the  Despatches  of  Welling* 
ton ;  and  which  lastly,  after  diligent 
comparison  of  these  as  well  as  an- 
thonties  on  the  other  side,  is  now 
reproduced  with  excellent  effect  in 
the  work  which  we  have  speciidlv 
under  review.  No  book  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  affords  such  a 
dear,  impartial,  discriminating  view 
of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
mat  soldier  in  whose  fame  idl 
Englishmen  feel  so  deep  an  i  nterest 
That  interest,  we  believe,  will  grow 
deeper  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Still 
too  near  us  to  be  viewed  in  its  just 
proportion,  the  career  of  Wellington 
will  gradually  settle  into  outlines  of 
singular  dramatic  unity  and  com- 
pleteness. It  is  a  common  complaint 
with  writers  of  works  of  imagination, 
that  the  transactions  of  modem  times 
afford  no  great  themes  for  epic  or 
dramatic  treatment  But  herei^r, 
when  ages  shall  have  done  their 
iiallowing  work,  and  when  the  pre- 
sent generationsof  men  shall  have  be- 
come as  remote  as  the  early  Greeks 
or  the  founders  of  Rome  are  to  us, 
it  may  be  foimd  that,  in  the  range  of 
poetry,  there  does  not  exist  an  epic 
the  foundations  of  which  are  better 
shaped  for  artistic  purposes  than  the 
story  of  Wdlington's  struggle  with 
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Napoleon*s  power.  Toudied  b^  tha 
finger  of  time,  recast  in  the  bram  of 
a  poet,  matters  not  essential  aajh^ 

Eressed  or  subdued,  its  scenes  fbrci- 
ly  conceived  and  fordbly  rendered  ; 
viewed  from  such  a  point,  we  know 
not  where  to  look,  in  £ftct  or  fiction, 
for  an  historic  orama  grander  in 
theme,  or  more  distinguished  for 
l^radual  devdopment,  variety,  and 
interest  increasmg  to  the  dose.  It 
commences  with  the  sense  of  im- 
pression and  doom  produced  by  the 
predominance  of  Iiapoleon*s  dark 
spirit  over  the  dvilisea  worid — land- 
marks submerged,  nations  cmsbMl, 
all  trembling  before  a  malign  resist- 
leas  influence,  such  as  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  andent  worid  used  to  figure 
as  an  inscrutable  devouring  monslier, 
chared  by  an  offended  deity  with  a 
mission  of  vengeance  asainst  man* 
kind.  Almost  unnoticed,  he  who  ia 
to  be  the  deliverer  of  nations  appears 
on  the  scene ;  but  he  attracts  atten- 
tion by  his  first  feat  of  arms  on  the 
Douro,  and  fixes  it  by  his  victory  of 
Tslavera.  In  him  the  interest  is  to 
centre— he  must  do  his  work  alone 
— and  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards^ 
the  divided  councils  of  the  Portu- 
guese, serve  but  to  show  the  self- 
reliance  and  indomitable  nature  of 
the  man  for  whom  admiration  is  pre- 
sently mingled  with  respect.  No 
scene  in  Dante  can  be  deeper  in 
poetic  gloom  than  the  devastation 
of  Portugal;  a  scared  and  ruined 
people  flying  (to  use  one  of  Dante's 
own  expressions), "  like  frogs  before 
a  serpent,**  befajiid  the  protectinj^ 

Eower  which  pauses  to  detA  a  tem- 
le  blow  before  retiring  within  its 
stronghold ;  while  the  confusion  (tf 
the  pursuer,  as,  pressing  on,  he 
suddenly  sees  the  barrier  in  hia 
path,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  dramatic  effects.  The  tide  of  war 
that  encom^ssed  the  ramparts  ebbs 
dowly,  and  Portugal  is  free— -one  step 
is  ac<^mplished — but  the  chances 
against  the  hero*s  success  are  still  so 
tremendous  that  it  seems  as  if  all  his 
striving  will  but  ^Id  his  destruction. 
Then,  as  if  rising  in  blackneas  against 
an  horizon  of  dusky  fire,  appear  the 
scenes  of  Rodrigo  and  Bsuii^os — 
the  cannonade,  the  rush  by  night,  the 
storm,  with  its  heroism  and  carnage 
lit  by  flashes.  Brilliantly  contrasting 
with  these  scenes  are  the  advance 
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into  Spain,  the  great  yictoiy  of  Sahi- 
manca^  and  the  entr^  into  Madrid. 
Bat  this  is  only  a  promise  of  snccesfr— 
again  the  hostile  armies  close  round, 
and  the  hero,  though  victorious,  must 
letire  outnumber^  And  now  from 
afar  come  rumours  of  disaster  to  the 
great  foe,  who,  unseen,  has  been  felt 
throughout  like  a  predominating  fate 
— and  there  are  glimpses  of  snowy 
wastes,  a  ruined  host,  and  a  flying 
chiel  The  enemy  draw  tofl;ether  for 
a  last  stand  in  Spain — tnere  is  a 
march  against  them— a  victory ;  and 
their  headlong  flight  is  followed  by 
the  retributive  invasion  of  France, 
where  stroke  still  follows  stroke  till 
the  great  hostile  power  is  over- 
thrown, and  the  ovation  of  the  hero 
brings  the  drama  towards  its  crown- 
ing scene  and  triumphant  close. 

In  his  life  of  toil  and  watchfulness 
there  came  a  brilliant  pause  between 
Toulouse  and  Waterloo,  in  which  he 
returned  to  England : — a  kind  of 
harvest-home,  when,  tne  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  being  past,  he  could 
rest  awhile  and  wipe  his  brow  and 
count  his  sheaves.  Five  years  before, 
he  had  left  home  a  young  general 
who  had  received  knighthood  for  his 
victories  in  a  remote  province.  He 
came  back  the  greatest  actor  left  on 
the  stage  by  the  course  of  the  greatest 
events  of  modem  time&  He  heard 
himself  saluted  bv  a  succession  of 
titles  which,  a  short  time  before, 
would  have  seemed  as  fabulous  as 
those  with  which  the  witches  meted 
the  victorious  thane  on  the  olasted 
heath.  He  had  run  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  peerage  at  a  breath.  In 
the  Lords  he  was  saluted  at  once  as 
Baron,  Viscount,  Earl,  Marquess,  and 
Duke.  The  same  Commons  that  had 
kept  so  critical  and  grudgiog  a  watch 
on  his  career,  sent  a  deputation  to 
wait  on  him ;  and  when  ne  thanked 
the  House,  the  Speaker,  in  reply, 
uttered  a  tribute,  one  of  the  finest, 
as  it  was  one  of  tne  truest,  that  ever 
saluted  the  ears  of  a  snccesdhl  mortal 

But  there  was  stilL  after  all  the 
achievements  and  all  the  rewards, 
one  crowning  act  in  store  to  complete 
the  romance  of  his  life.  The  extra- 
ordinary being  whose  power  he  had 
striven  with  and  helpea  to  overUirow, 
had  never  actually  measured  strength 
with  him.    These  preparatory  acts 
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had  cleared  the  lists  for  the  final  en- 
counter of  the  champions. 

In  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which 
met  on  the  al^lication  of  Napoleon  to 
settle  the  confusions  of  Europe,  the 
Prince  Regent  of  England  nad  at 
first  been  represented  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  On  the  return  of  that  pleni- 
potentiaiy,  the  Duke  succeeded  him 
at  the  Confess.  But  before  his  ar- 
rival, the  distribution  of  territory,  in- 
tended to  form  an  effectual  barrier 
to  French  encroachments,  had  been 
made.  Belgium  and  Holland  were 
cemented  into  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  and,  with  the  Rhenish 
provinces  of  Prussia,  dosed  the  open 
road  to  the  frontier  of  the  Rhme, 
the  possession  of  which  would  make 
France  an  overmatch  for  Europe. 
Austria  was  secured  in  Lombard]^, 
and  between  her  and  France  Sardinia 
held,  with  Savoy  and  Nice,  the  great 
passes  of  the  Alps.  But  the  interests 
of  the  public  had  not  been  the  sole 
topics  discussed  in  their  councils. 
The  combatants,  still  breathless  and 
bleeding  from  the  struggle,  snarled 
over  the  prey  which  they  had  just 
compelled  the  common  enemy  to 
abandon.  Unsoftened  by  calamitjr, 
unappeased  by  recent  success,  Prussia 
extended  her  clutch  towards  Saxony, 
while  Russia  growled  over  the  well- 
mumbled  bone  of  Poland.  The  west- 
em  powers— England,  France,  and 
Austria — were  on  the  point  of  form- 
ing, in  self-defence,  a  league  against 
the  two  northern  monopolists,  when 
a  common  peril  once  more  united 
them.  Buonaparte  had  escaped  from 
Elba. 

Thouj^h  the  Allies  had  an  immense 
preponoerance  of  troops,  these  were 
not  immediately  availaole.  The  Rus- 
sian army  was  in  Poland,  the  Aus- 
trian in  Lombutly  contending  with 
Murat  Long  marches  lay  between 
them  and  the  French  frontier.  To 
meet  the  first  shock,  the  only  troops 
ready  were  the  army  with  which 
Prussia  had  garrisoned  her  recently 
acquired  Rhenish  provinces,  and  the 
motley  force  of  English,  Belgians, 
Dutch,  Brunswickers,  and  Hanover- 
ians, who  occupied  Belgium.  Upon 
them  Napoleon  s  rush  would  be  made, 
because  ne  might  hope  to  defeat  ana 
scatter  them  while  tM|y  vi 
supported,  audi*     "    *^ 
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Mm  and  his  other  foes  the  mifi 
obstacle  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Alps 
to  the  sea.  That  is  the  dream  of 
erery  ambitious  French  monarch, 
and  its  realisation  would  enable  him 
who  realises  it  to  give  laws  to  the 
world. 

The  Powers  concerned  were  una- 
nimous that  the  man  to  meet  the 
attack  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  accordingly  repaired  at  once  to 
Belgium,  and  fronted  the  terrible  foe 
that  was  again  converting  France 
into  one  vast  arsenal  and  camp.  The 
absurd  Bourbon  goyemment,  which 
in  its  misfortunes  had,  as  Talleyrand 
said,  learnt  nothing  as  it  had  forgot- 
ten nothing,  and  which  had  occupied 
itself  chieny,  during  the  past  year,  in 
measures  of  retaliation  and  persecu- 
tion, had  vanished  before  the  sound 
d  his  name  like  a  spectre  at  cock- 
crow. Again  he  summoned  round 
him  the  disbanded  soldiers  who  had 
made  the  Empire  so  powerful-^«gain 
he  called  on  France  to  lay  aside  all 
peaceful  works,  and  to  think  onlv  of 
Dumishing  her  rusted  arms,  ana  re- 
trieving her  lost  dory.  Taking  up 
tiie  broken  thread  of  his  admmis- 
tration,  he  sent  his  electric  energies 
to  animate  ever^  department,  and 
the  resources  of  that  great  nation 
were  all  directed  to  the  one  object  of 
equipping  and  supplying  the  myriads 
of  soldiers  that  stept  forth  at  his 
call.  Then,  stretching  a  cordon  of 
troops  to  guard  the  eastern  frontier, 
he  prepar^  to  direct  the  mass  of  his 
yeterans  upon  the  theatre  of  war. 

That  theatre,  the  boundary  of  which 
extended  from  liege  to  the  sea,  the 
Allies  sought  to  guard.  The  Prus- 
sians took  the  line  of  the  Meuse  and 
SambretobeyondCharleroi,Blucher^8 , 
headquarters  being  at  Namur.  The  ' 
Anglo-Belgians  extended  from  the 
Prussian  nght  to  beyond  the  Scheldt 
At  any  point  the  enemy  might  break 
in— it  was  necessary,  ther^ore,  \o 
guard  all,  and  yet  to  preserve  the 
power  of  concentration.  The  per- 
plexities of  the  allied  generals  were 
enormously  increased  trom  this  cir- 
cumstance viz.,  that  the  English 
were  supplied  from  Ostend  and  Ant- 
werp— the  Prussians  from  Ooloene 
and  the  Rhine— and  that,  pivoted  on 
these  divergent  lines,  they  must  unite 

^.^^''L^''^^^    Each,  of  course, 
must  cover  his  own   Hue   besides 
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covering  Brussels;  hence  the  wido 
extension  which  it  was  so  difficult  to 
render  compatible  with  facility  olf 
concentration. 

Three  great  roads  lead  &om  Frendi 
fortresses  across  the  Belgian  frontier 
upon  Brussels-^theroadsof Oharleroi^ 
Mons,  and  Toumay.    The  Oharleroi 
road  was  guarded  only  by  troopa 
Toumay  and  Mons,  famous  fortresaes 
in  the  old  Netherland  wars,  had 
bera  demolished  by  the  revdutionaiy 
armies,  but  were  now  put  by  the 
Duke  in  a  state  to  offer  some  resist- 
ance.   It  was  not  likely  that  NiqKK 
leon  would  advance  by  the  n^^ 
bank  of  the  Meuse.    The  probabiH* 
ties  lay  between  the  centre  and  the 
Duke's  right— that  is,  the  road  by 
Oharleroi,  or  those  of  Mons  and  Toor- 
nay.   It  is  remarkable  that  the  Duke 
was  persuaded  that  Ni4x>leon  would 
attaek  by  the  latter  roads,  and  that 
the  Duke  was  wrong.    In  that  view 
he  posted  most  of  the  English  tn>op6 
towards  the  right  \  the  cavalry  also 
were  far  in  that  direction :  the  Dutdi 
and  Belgians  were  on  the  left  to- 
wards the  Prussians ;  and  the  reserves 
remained  around  Brussels.  The  Duke 
continued  fixed  in  the  ideathat  the  al- 
lied right  was  the  proper  linefor  Napo- 
leon to  attack  by,  not  only  through- 
out the  campaign,  but  throughout 
his  life.    In  a  memorandum  which 
he  wrote   manv  years  after  on  a 
foreign  general  s  narrative  of  the 
campaign,  he  refers  to  his  opinion 
formed  at  the  time  as  still  unchanged. 
As  his  arrangements  were  greatly 
influenced  by  his  opinion,  it  becomes 
important  and  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  merits  of  the  course  which 
I^apoleon  did  adopt  with  that  which 
the  Duke  thought  he  ought  to  have 
adopted,  so  far  as  existing  means 
admit  of;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Duke,  in  affirming 
and  reiterating  his  opinion,  did  not 
support  it  by  stating  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rested. 

In  advancing  by  Mons  or  Toumay, 
as  the  Duke  expected  he  would  ad- 
vance. Napoleon  must  eith^  have 
taken  those  places,  as  well  as  Ath,  or 
have  detached  from  his  armjr  troops  to 
mask  them,  which^  with  his  inferior 
numbers,  was  a  senous  oonsideratWi 
He  would  have  found  there  tli»«^»» 
cipal  stren^h  of  the  Encl> 
to  retard  his  advance  till 
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sians  could  join  them  for  the  deci- 
fiiye  battle.  If  defeated  in  that  bat- 
tle, and  outflanked  towards  France, 
he  miffht  possibly  be  driven  back 
upon  the  sea-coast.  The  sole  advaur 
tage  which  he  could  promise  himself 
wo^d  be  the  threatening  of  the 
Duke's  communication&  But  he 
could  threaten  these  only  by  imperil- 
ling his  own,  and  he  could  not  ex- 
pect, in  that  case,  to  prevent  the 
innction  of  the  Allies,  any  more  than 
he  prevented  it  at  'Waterloo,  to 
reach  which  point  Blucher  exposed 
his  own  communications  to  Grouchy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Charleroi 
road,  bv  which  the  Duke  did  not 
expect  him,  was  the  most  direct  to 
Brussels.  No  fortresses  existed  on 
it.  The  union  of  the  English  left 
and  the  Prussian  right  was,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  countiy  at  the 
point  of  junction^  weak  and  preca- 
rious. By  attackmg  there  he  would 
separate  the  two  armies  before  they 
could  collect,  and,  destroying  the 
communication  between  them,  could 
direct  his  mass  against  either  at 

stronger  than 
expect  vio- 

,18  line  back 
to  France  was  still  open.  Lastly, 
the  immediate  successes  he  might 
reasonably  anticipate  would  open 
the  road  to  Brussels,  the  political 
advantages  of  the  possession  of 
which  city  were  incalculable.  Com- 
paring, then,  the  respective  advan- 
tages of  these  different  courses,  and 
seeing,  moreover,  that  the  latter  was 
the  one  which  Napoleon  chose,  we 
must  believe  the  Duke  in  error.  At 
any  rate,  when  Napoleon  had  once 
decided  to  operate  by  the  centre,  the 
most  fortunate  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen for  him  was  that  the  Duxe 
should  persist  in  expecting  him  on 
the  right,  and  so  far  fortune  favoured 
the  Emperor. 

Having  formed  his  resolution. 
Napoleon  took  measures  to  conceal 
to  the  last  moment  its  execution. 
He  marched  national  ^ards  into 
the  fortresses,  thus  setting  free  the 
regular  troops,  tripled  the  line  of 
sentries  along  the  frontier,  forbade 
all  passing  of  the  boundary  on  pain 
of  aeath,  and  behind  the  veil  thus 
extended,  concentrated  his  army  in 
three  columns  close  to  the  Stunbre. 
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These  movements  were  not  entirely 
unnoticed;  cavalry  officers  beyond 
the  river  saw  and  reported  the  mardi 
of  troops,  and  the  direction  in  whidi 
they  moved ;  but  no  change  took 
place  in  the  disposition  of  the  Alliea 
The  Duke  still  expected  the  attack 
on  the  right,  and  what  he  appears 
most  to  have  feared  was  to  make  a 
false  movement  [  that  is,  being  in- 
duced to  move  his  troops  on  a  point 
when  the  real  peril  lay  elsewnere. 
It  would  seem  as  if  Ids  pertinacity 
might  be  accounted  for  by  supposinc^ 
that  some  secret  information  haa 
biassed  his  judgment,  though  the 
evidence  of  Lord  Mlesmere  is  quoted 
by  Briahnont  to  the  contnuy.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  Allies,  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  June,  remained 
distributed  as  before,  while  a  few 
miles  distant  from  their  centre,  ani- 
mated by  one  of  those  addresses  which 
made  every  Frenchman  believe  him- 
self an  Achilles,  the  French  army 
bivouacked  around  its  Emperor. 

At  daybreak  the  Prusdan  cavalry 
beyond  the  Sambre  came  eedloping 
in  across  the  fords  and  bridges,  an- 
noundng  the  march  of  the  enemy's 
columns.  Sending  to  apprise  tne 
generals,  the  good  soldier  Zieten 
collectod  his  corps  cTarm^,  and  feU 
back  fighting  along  the  great  paved 
road  that  leads  from  the  river  upon 
the  town  of  Fleurus,  making  good 
each  advantage  of  ground,  but  at 
that  expense  of  men  which  inferior 
numbers  suffer  in  opposing  the  ad^ 
vance  of  a  determined  enemy.  Napo- 
leon followed  him  with  his  main 
body,  and  while  Zieten's  Prossians 
lay  down  near  the  field  of  Ligny, 
towards  which  Blncher^s  other  corps 
were  hastening,  the  French  bivou- 
acked in  long  and  loose  array,  ex- 
tonding  from  before  Fleurus  back- 
wards to  the  banks  of  the  Sambre, 

About  three  o'clock  that  afternoon 
the  Duke  had  been  apprised  of  Na- 
poleon's advance,  thougn,  as  the  dis- 
tance from  Charleroi  to  Brusseb  is 
only  thirty  miles,  he  should  have 
known  of  it  long  before.  He  then 
issued  orders  for  the  army  to  con- 
centrate, not  on  Quatre  Bras,  but  on 
Nivelles,  seven  miles  to  his  own 
right  of  the  road  from  Charleroi  to 
Brussels.  This  singular  mistake  has 
never  been   explained,  indeed  has 
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hardly  been  noticed.  Tet  it  carried 
terrible  consequences,  for  Napoleon's 
object  being  to  insert  the  point  of  his 
wedge  between  the  two  armies,  to 
concentrate  at  Nivelles  was  to  assist 
him  by  makings  a  great  opening  for 
his  wedge,  md  it  taken  place,  the 
ultimate  concentration  of  the  Duke's 
army  must  have  been  effected  at 
some  point  other  than  Waterloo,  be- 
cause the  Frendi  would  have  been  at 
Waterloo  before  him.  Fortunately 
the  officer  commanding  the  Dutch- 
Belgians  at  Nivelles  and  Quatre 
Bras  n^ected  the  order,  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  chief  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  assembled  his  divi- 
sion at  Quatre  Bras.  Tet  subsequent 
orders,  despatched  bv  the  Duke  at  ten 
that  zught.  had  confirmed  the  move- 
ment on  Nivelles ;  while  within  two 
miles  of  Quatre  Bras  lav  the  head  of 
the  French  left  wing,  which  stretched 
backwards,  nearly  fifty  thousand 
strong,  to  the  river,  under  the  orders 
of  the  great  Marshal  Ney. 

The  Duke  has  been  praised  for  re- 
maining under  these  circumstances 
to  take  part  in  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond's Dall  at  Brussels,  listeninjB^  to 
the  "  sound  of  revelry  by  night ;  be- 
cause he  thus  prevent^  by  his  rae- 
sence  an  alarm  in  the  capital  i  et, 
until  it  is  shown  that  it  is  more 
urgent  for  a  general  to  prevent  alarm 
in^  the  population  than  to  guard 
against  tne  approach  of  the  enemy, 
we  must  believe  that  the  Duke  was 
throwing  away  golden  minutes  in 
staying  where  ^'  music  arose,  with  its 
voluptuous  swell."  By  riding  towards 
Oharleroi  at  the  first  alarm,  he  would 
have  seen  for  himself  that  this  was 
no  feint,  but  an  advance  in  force,  and 
by  next  morning  he  might  have  as- 
sembled troops  there  sufficient  to 
beat  Ney  and  to  aid  Blucher.  There 
would  have  been  no  mention  then  in 
his  orders  of  Nivelles— no  delay  in 
marching  his  reserves— but  words 
inspired  by  certainty,  short  and  de> 
cisive. 

Next  morning  he  arrived  at  Quatre 
Bras,  and  seemg  nothing  on  the 
Oharleroi  road  to  alarm  nim,  for 
Ney's  forces  were  still  scattered  on 
the  march  along  it  and  showed  no 
front,  he  galloped  along  the  undulat- 
ing highway  oetween  Nivelles  and 
Namur  to  confer  with  Blucher.    He 
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found  him  in  a  windmill,  which  (or 
another  on  the  same  foundati<m} 
still  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  doee 
to  a  farm  between  the  villages  <^ 
Liffny  and  Biy.  From  thence  they 
lo&ed  together  over  that  roUuig' 
green  carpet  of  rich  crops  dotted  wita 
white  viUaces  and  grey  spires,  cros- 
sed by  the  long  avenues  that  border 
the  few  great  roads,  and  jclitt«nng 
with  the  glancing  sails  of  windmills, 
which  indudes  the  field  of  Ligny. 
Olose  below  them  stretched  the  long 
lines  of  the  Prussians,  while  on  the 
opposite  ridge  the  French  came  f(»m« 
ing  for  attack  ;  and  bevond  the 
French,  in  a  stone  windmill,  close  to 
Fleurus,  stoo<l,  also  r^^arding  the 
field,  their  redoubted  adversary.  The 
Duke  briefly  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  Prussian  position  was  not 
suitably  occupied  by  the  troops,  and 
then  proposed  to  aid  Blucner  by 
marchm^  from  Quatre  Bras  down  the 
Oharleroi  road,  and  attacking  the 
left  of  the  French  during  the  coming 
battle.  Ultimately,  however,  as  it 
appeared  that  this  would  occupy  too 
much  time,  he  decided  to  bring  his 
troops  more  directly,  though  less 
effectually,  on  the  scene,  by  tne  road 
which  he  had  himself  come  by.  He 
never  suspected  that  in  a  few  hours 
he  would  be  sorely  tasked  to  hold 
his  own  ground  at  Quatre  Bras.  Nor 
was  his  sagacious  and  practised  ad- 
versary less  deceived  m  his  previ- 
sions ;  for  at  the  same  time  he  was 
warning  Ney  to  prepare  to  be  at 
Brussels  by  seven  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  and  was  anticipating  only  a 
trifline  affair  for  himself,  instead  of 
a  bloody  battle,  at  Lignv. 

The  Duke  rode  bacK  to  Quatre 
Bras  just  in  time  to  meet  Ney's 
•  attack.  At  first  it  was  not*  very 
vigorous,  for  he  had  as  yet  but  few 
troops  in  hand,  and,  moreover,  his 
movements  were  dependent  on  Na- 
poleon's. It  was  fortunate  that  he 
did  not  at  once  put  forth  his  strength, 
for  the  English  came  up  only  at  in- 
tervals. Aoxiously  the  Duke  looked 
for  them  during  the  hour  that  the 
Dutch-Belgian  mvision,  unsupported, 
sustained  the  attack.  Then  2000 
Netherlands  cavalrv  came  trotting  in 
from  the  line  of  the  Sambre,  at  the 
same  time  with  Picton  from  Brussels, 
who  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of 
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Bnmswick.  Ney,  too,  was  rein- 
forced: but  one  of  his  two  corps, 
that  of  D'Erlon,  by  some  misdirec- 
tion, vacillated  like  a  shuttlecock 
between  the  two  fields  of  Ligny  and 
Quatre  Bras,  on  either  of  which  it 
would  at  once  have  turned  the  scale, 
but  struck  no  blow  on  the  one  or  the 
other.  Then  came  Alten's  men  from 
Braine-le-Comte— lastljiCooke's  from 
Enghien— and  the  position  of  Quatre 
Bras  was  at  last  safe.  Neyertheless 
the  English  had  a  narrow  escape; 
for  the  Duke  had  that  night  out 
31,000  men  in  line,  while  N^.  after 
the  wandering  coips  of  B  Erlon 
finally  joined  him,  bivouacked  oppo- 
site with  more  than  40,000.  In  the 
mean  time  Napoleon  had,  late  in  the 
evening,  forced  Blucher  from 


At  an  inn  near^  Sombref  an  old 
woman  still  lives  who  tells  how  she 
remembers,  as  a  young  girl,  seeing 
the  house  filled  with  wounded  Pms- 
8ianfl|^  and  how,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evemng,  she  saw  the  French  dra- 
goons, who  had  ridden  over  Prince 
Blucher,  moving  in  the  twilight  atnid 
the  com  close  b^. 

Day  found  Wellington  with  most 
of  his  troops  united  at  Quatre  Bras  : 
and  the  cavalry,  none  of  whom  had 
arrived  in  time  to  share  in  the  battle, 
had  reached  the  field  after  their  long 
march.  He  was  thus  more  than  strong 
enough  to  defy  Ney,  yet  he  was  for 
some  hours  in  greater  danger  than 
at  any  ])eriod  of  the  precemng  day. 
For  while  Ney,  strengthened  by 
D'Erlon,  lay  in  his  front,  Napoleon, 
with  the  army  which  had  just  oeaten 
the  Prussians,  lay  only  seven  miles 
on  his  left,  which  it  could  approach 
by  an  excellent  road ;  while,  behind 
him,  the  only  road  to  the  selected 
position  of  Waterloo  lay  over  the 
narrow  bridge  and  through  the  close 
windingstreet  of  the  town  of  Gten- 
appe.  Had  the  opposing  chief  been 
still  the  general  or  Jena  and  of  Ea- 
tbbon,  the  thunder  of  whose  pursuit 
followed  like  an  echo  on  the  tnunder 
of  his  battle,  the  English  army  would 
have  been  in  extreme  peril.  But 
NapoleoD,  whose  energies  were  now 
fitful  and  spasmodic,  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  himself  in  the  combination 
which  brought  his  columns  to  the 
Sambre.  The  loose  march  of  the 
16th,  the  long  delay  in  attacking  on 
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the  16th,  while  the  Prussians  were 
growing  stronger,  and  the  advan- 
tages he  had  sought  and  obtained 
were  melting  with  everjr  hour,  showed 
that,  though  still  sagacious  as  ever  to 
plan,  he  was  no  longer  vigorous  to 
execute.  Until  three  m  the  afternoon 
of  the  17th  he  loitered  over  the  field 
of  Ligny,  reviewing  the  troops  and 
talking  of  Parisian  politics ;  while 
Wellington  was  extncating  himself 
from  his  dangerous  position  by  with- 
drawing his  troops  through  the  defile 
of  (^enappe.  Then '  the  Emperor  de- 
tached Grouch jT  with  the  right  wing 
in  pursuit,  giving  him  instructions 
that  were  both  vague  and  founded 
on  a  wrong  coi\]ecture  of  the  Prus- 
sian line  of  retreat;  and,  inarching 
with  his  main  body  to  join  Ney,  they 
followed  Wellington,  who  was  not  yet 
quite  clear  of  Genappe,  so  closely, 
that  the  leading  French  cavalry  regi- 
ments fought  hand-to-hand  with  our 
rearj^uard  through  the  long  street,  till 
the  fields  on  each  side  of  me  road,  on 
the  hill  beyond,  enabled  the  English 
to  show  a  front  that  could  not  be 
lightly  assailed.  Both  armies  then 
continued  their  march  till,  in  sue- ' 
cession,  they  filed  on  to  the  opposing 
ridces  of  the  field  of  Waterloa  On 
finding  that  Blucher  had  been  beaten 
at  Ligny,  Wellington  had  sent  to  him 
to  say  that  he  would  retreat,as  agreed, 
on  Mont  St  Jean,  and  would  stand 
fast  there,  if  his  ally  would  aid  him 
with  two  corps.  "  I  will  come,"  said 
the  old  Prince,  **  not  with  two  corps, 
but  with  mv  whole  army."  He  kept 
his  word,  by  bringing  three  of  his 
corps  to  Waterloo,  while  the  fourth 
remained  to  fight  Grouchy ;  and  in 
doing  so,  he  gave  a  noble  proof  of 
his  good  faith  and  devotion  to  the 
general  cause ;  for  in  moving  to  join 
his  ally  he  was  perilously  uncovering 
his  own  communications  with  the 
Rhine. 

To  the  last  the  Duke's  apprehen- 
sions for  his  own  right,  which  never 
was  menaced  in  the  least,  did  not 
ceaae  to  haunt  him,  and  to  influence 
his  diE^)06itions.  It  misht  be  sup- 
posed that  so  practised  a  general 
would  have  reaa  in  all  the  French 
movements--especially  in  the  batUe 
of  Ligny,  where  the  inner  flank  or 
right  of  the  Prussians  was  the  point 
sought  to  be  forced  (the  breaking  of 
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the  centre  bem^e  an  after-thought,  en- 
suing on  the  failure  of  the  first  design) 
—the  steady  aim  of  Napoleon  to 
thrust  himself  between  tne  Allies, 
and  push  them  asunder,  leaving  the 
road  to  Brussels  clear.  To  turn  the 
English  ri^ht  would  be  to  force  that 
very  junction  which  it  had  been  the 
aim  of  all  his  operations  to  prevent 
Yet  the  Duke  not  only  detached  a 
considerable  force  to  Hal  on  the  17th 
to  guard  against  the  movement  which 
he  feared,  but  kept  it  there  during 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  though  it 
was  sorely  needed  on  the  field, 
though  Napoleon  could  then  only 
have  reached  Hal  by  the  perilous 
measure  of  making  a  fiank  march  in 
presence  of  a  powerful  enemy,  and 
though,  even  if  summoned  so  late  as 
:eight  o'clock,  it  might  still  have  been 
in  line  before  the  Mtttle  began.  But 
these  and  the  other  errors  we  have 
alluded  to  were  amply  redeemed  by 
the  issue.  The  Duke  never  displayed 
a  cooler  and  more  indomitable  resolu- 
tion than  during  the  great  crowning 
action  of  his  life.  For  posterity  he 
will  always  live  most  vividly  in  the 
events  of  that  day — succouring  the 
hard-pressed  garrison  of  Hougoumont 
— encouraging  with  word  and  look 
his  shattered  squares— calling  on  the 
Guards  to  arise  and  charge — ^leadins 
his  diminished  line  in  its  final  act 
vance— and  embracing  Blucher  in 
the  twilight,  while  the  last  remnants 
of  the  foe  were  swept  irom  the  dark- 
ening field  towards  the  faded  gleam 
of  the  sunset 

After  that  storm  of  battle  had 
passed,  one  object  remained  pre-emi- 
nent amid  the  wreck  of  Napoleon's 
fortunes,  which  went  drifting  on  the 
swell  The  great  hereditary  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  were  leading  hosts 
into  France;  out  no  eye  regarded 
them,  or  anything  else,  except  the 
great  Englishman  before  whom  the 
world's  incubus  had  vanished  into 
night.  Accompanied  in  his  march 
by  the  acclamations  of  Europe,  to 
swell  which  eight  crowned  monarchs 
lent  their  voices,  he,  with  his  ally 
Blucher,  advanced  up  the  Sambre 
and  down  the  Oise  towards  Paris. 
The  parts  then  played  in  that  scene 
by  the  two  commanders  differed 
widely  in  importance.  Fortunately 
for  the  Duke,  England  was  the  only 
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(me  among  all  the  nations  then  con- 
federated against  France  which  had 
no  outrages  to  avenge,  no  insults  to 
retaliate/nor  mementoes  of  defeat  to 
erase.    While  Blucher  expressed  the 
exasperation  of  Prussia  in  nis  avowed 
resolutions  to  shoot   Napoleon,  to 
blow  up  the  bridge  of  Jena,  and  to 
overturn  the  Colunm  of  Aust^litiL 
Wellington,  impelled  by  no  national 
feeling  <^  inijujy  to  push  his  advan- 
tages beyond  the  conditions  which 
civilisation  and  honour  impose  on 
war,  was  tracing  the  future  or  France 
on  the  palimpaest  from  which  the  . 
great  despotism  had  been  expunged.  * 
And  if  it  was  well  for  the  Duke;,  it 
was  also  well  for  France  that  Eng- 
land, and  not  another,  had  gained  the 
predominating  influence.     Had  all 
the  rest  of  the  confoderated  powers 
taken  part  in  the  final  victory,  and 
thus  entitled  themselves  to  equal  in- 
fluence in  Uie  final  decision,  their 
rivalry  in   vengeance  would  have 
despoiled  and  dismembered  Franoe^ 
But   the    provisional    government^ 
established  on  the  fall  ($  Napoleon, 
were  enabled  to  treat  with  one  who 
was  at   once  powerful,  wise,  and 
moderate. 

The  two  great  questions  to  be  de- 
cided—-namely,  the  establishment  of 
a  government  for  France,  and  the 
demiition  of  the  demanos  of  the 
allied  sovereigns— are  clearly  discuss- 
ed in  two  letters  of  WeUin^on  to 
Lord  Bathurst,  dated  2d  Jmy  and 
11th  August.  The  confederated  so- 
vereigns had  been  the  enemies  of 
NapKueon,  not  the  supporters  of 
Louis  XYIIL  The  short  interval  of 
the  monarchy  in  Uie  preceding  year 
had  been  so  employed  oy  the  King  as 
to  create  a  widespread  dislike  to  his 
restoration ;  and  on  the  1st  July  the 
Chambers  had  decreed  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Bourbons.  Tne  com- 
nussioners  sent  to  confer  with  the 
Duke  submitted  several  expedients, 
propodng  a  regency  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  name  of  Napoleon  IL, 
and  when  that  idea  was  set  asid^ 
suggesting  that  some  other  prince  of 
the  royal  house  might  be  called  to 
the  throne  wiUi  more  general  appro- 
bation than  the  King.  ''I  told  them,** 
says  the  Duke,  "  that  in  my  opinion 
Europe  had  no  hope  of  jMaoe  if  any 
person  excepting   the  ^' —         ^ 
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called  to  the  throne  oi  Franee ;  that 
any  person  so  called  must  be  conai- 
derea  an  usurper,  whateyer  his  rank 
and  quality :  that  he  must  act  as  an 
usurper,  and  must  endeavour  to  turn 
the  attention  of  the  country  irom  the 
defects  of  his  title  towards  war  and 
foreign  conquests;  that  the  powers  of 
Europe  must,  in  such  a  case,  ffuard 
themselves  a^^dnst  this  evil ;  and  that 
I  could  only  assure  them  that,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  mj  Govem- 
ment^  I  would  exert  any  mfluence  I 
might  possess  over  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, to  induce  them  to  insist  upmi 
securities  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  besides  the  treaty  itself  if 
such  an  arrangement  as  they  nad 
atated  were  adopted.  The  commis- 
sioners replied  that  they  perfectly 
understood  me,  and  some  of  them 
added,  *  Et  vous  avez  raisonJ  " 

The  Duke's  arguments  prevailed. 
The  feeling  of  the  country  had  al- 
ready shown  itself  hostile  to  Napo- 
leon ;  indeed,  but  for  that  circum- 
stance Blucher  and  Wellington  could 
not  have  advanced  to  Beutis  until  the 
junction  of  the  other  allied  armies 
with  theirs  should  have  taken  place. 
But  the  French  troops  still  demanded 
the  restoration  of  tne  Empire  in  the 
person  either  of  Napoleon  or  his  son. 
The  Duke,  therefore,  foreseeing  that 
the  King,  if  he  should  return  while 
the  Frendi  army  remained  in  Pans, 
would  be  entirely  in  its  hands,'|in- 
sisted,  as  the  indispensable  prelimin- 
ary to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  French  forces 
across  the  Loire.  This  being  at 
length  effected,  the  King,  who  had 
been  judiciously  advised  by  the  Duke 
to  pledge  himself  to  moderate  mea- 
sures and  constitutional  government, 
was  restored,  without  opposition,  to 
the  throne. 

The  Duke's  opinions  on  the  ques- 
tion of  limiting  the  power  of  France, 
deserve  to  be  read  with  no  less  inte- 
rest now  than  at  the  juncture  whidi 
called  for  their  expression.  The 
allied  soverei^,  besides  levying  a 
war-contribution  on  the  country, 
wished  to  give  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
to  Austna,  and  the  Basque  provinces 
to  Spain,  to  extend  the  border  of 
Hhenish  Prussia^  and  to  make  the 
Belgian  frontier  mclude  the  northern 
line  of  French  fortresses.    On  this 
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the  Duke  says,  "  My  opinion  is  that 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  have  left  France  in  too  great 
strength  for  the  rest  of  Europe, 
weakened  as  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
have  been  by  the  wars  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged  with  France,  by 
the  destruction  of  all  the  fortresses 
and  stron^olds  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  Qermany,  principally  by  the 
French,  and  by  the  ruin  of  the  finan- 
ces of  edl  the  Continental  powers." 

But  notwithstanding  that  France 
was  thus  disproportionately  strong, 
he  opposed  any  material  alteration 
of  her  limits ;  because,  whether  the 
King  should  or  should  not  agree  to 
the  cession  of  territory,  the  stability 
of  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be 
equally  endangered.  '^If  the  King 
were  to  refuse  to  agree  to  the  cession, 
and  were  to  throw  himself  upon  his 
people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
those  divisions  would  cease  which 
have  hitherto  occasioned  the  weak- 
ness of  France.  The  Allies  might 
take  the  fortresses  and  provinces 
which  might  suit  them,  but  there 
would  be  no  g^enuine  peace  for  the 
world  j  no  nation  could  disarm,  no 
sovereign  could  turn  his  attention 
from  the  affairs  of  this  country."  If 
he  did  agree  to  the  cession,  great 
armies  must  be  maintained  by  the 
powers acquiringthe territory.  **Last 
year,"  says  the  Duke,  "  after  France 
had  been  reduced  to  her  limits  of 
1792  by  the  cession  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  Idt  bank  of  the  Bhine, 
Italy,  &C.,  the  Allies  were  obliged  to 
maintain  each  in  the  field  half  of  the 
war  establishments  stipulated  in  the 
of  Chaumont,  in  order  to 
their  conquests,  and  what  had 

m  ceded  to  them ;  and  there  is 
nobody  acquainted  with  what  passed 
in  France  during  that  period,  who 
does  not  know  that  the  general  topic 
of  conversation  was  the  recovery  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  the 
frcmtier  of  France,  and  that  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Government  in  the 
army  was  to  be  attributed  to  their 
supposed  disinclination  to  war  to  re- 
cover those  possessions."  In  either 
case,  he  thought  the  war  would  be 
merely  deferred  tiU  France  could  see 
her  opportunity  to  recover  the  ceded 
territory.  Therefore  the  Duke  advo- 
cated, insteacd  of  dismemberment,  the 
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occupation  of  France  for  a  definite 
time  by  an  allied  army,  which  should 
also  hold  the  stronjg  pUoeSy  and  which 
should  be  maintained  by  the  French 
Government  Of  that  measure  he 
says— "There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
troops  of  the  Allies  stationed  in 
France  will  give  strength  and  se- 
curity to  the  goyemment  of  the 
King,  and  that  their  presence  will 
give  the  King  leisure  to  form  his 
army  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
think  proper.  The  expectation  also 
of  the  amval  of  the  period  at  which 
the  several  points  occupied  should  be 
evacuated  would  tend  to  the  preser- 
Tation  of  peace,  while  the  engagement 
to  restore  them  to  the  King,  or  his 
legitimate  heirs  or  successors,  would 
have  the  effect  of  giving  additional 
stability  to  his  throne.** 

Hie  despatch  from  which  the  fore- 
going extracts  are  made  is  worth 
studying,  both  because  it  proves 
what  his  ideas  were  respecting  the 
reconstruction  of  a  power  from  the 
wreck  of  that  old  dominion  which  he 
had  devoted  his  energies  to  over- 
throw, and  because  it  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  his  clear  and  deep  saga- 
city. We  have  never  seen  the  Stat^- 
Papers  produced  on  the  same  subject 
by  the  great  professors  of  diplomacy, 
but  we  feel  assured  that  the  subtlety 
of  the  Nesselrodes  and  Talle^raniU 
would  show  like  gossamer  beside  the 
solid  wisdom  of  tne  Duke. 

The  army  of  occupation  was  ac- 
cordingly formed  of  equal  contingents 
from  all  the  powers  engaged,  and 
the  Duke  was  appoint^  general- 
issimo. At  the  same  time,  at  the 
request  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
he  undertook  and  completed  the  set- 
tlement of  the  complicated  claims 
and  counter-claims  for  the  expenses 
and  damage  sustained  by  wars  be- 
tween France  and  other  countries. 
Finally,  at  his  recommendation,  the 
occupation  of  France  by  foreign 
armies  was  terminated  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  and  in  1818  he  returned 
to  England  as  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  and  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet 

In  that  year,  then,  at  the  ^e  of 
forty-nine,  he  finally  sheathea  the 
good  sword  which  had  struck  its 
finishmg  stroke  at  Waterloo.  He 
passed  at  once  and  for  ever  from  the 
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command  of  a  victorious  army  to  the 
duties  of  a  peaceful  citizen.  That 
destiny  in  wnich  Napoleon  had  pot 
his  faith  had  issued  its  final  decrees 
For  thirty  years  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  to  let  their  wounds  heal,  and  to 
foiget  their  sufferings  and  humilia- 
tions :  for  more  than  that  space  Well- 
ington was  to  be  the  foremost  man 
of  jBngland  and  of  the  worid ;  while 
his  great  enemy,  of  whose  gloir 
Europe  had  been  but  the  pedestal 
was  to  wear  away  his  few  bitter 
years,  chained  like  the  Titan  to  his 
rock.  So  he  descended  to  his  graye, 
and  seemed  to  vanish,  but  neither 
his  power  nor  his  empire  passed 
away.  He  bequeathed  disqmet  to 
Europe,  and  his  ambitious  dreams 
to  France.  His  will  has  found  an 
executor;  and  the  present  genera- 
tion will  witness  the  fruits  of  that 
portentous  heritage. 

The  remainder  of  the  public  life  of 
Wellington  was  spent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  different  functions  of  a 
diplomatist,  of  a  statesman,  and  of 
that  peculiar  oflSce  which  he  filled 
at  a  later  period,  when  he  might 
almost  be*  considered  a  separate 
power  of  the  State,  as  the  moderator 
of  party  spirit,  and  the  counsellor  of 
ito  leaders  and  of  the  Grown.  And 
as  for  the  first  few  years  of  his  civil 
career  he  took  no  prominent  part  in 
politics  at  home,  we  will  first  follow 
nim  in  the  two  diplomatic  missions 
which  gave  him  once  more  a  voice 
in  the  fmairs  of  the  peoples  in  whose 
liberation  he  had  borne  so  eminent  a 
part. 

It  is  with  his  military  life  that 
that  portion  of  the  work  under  re- 
view, in  which  M.  Brialmont  is  the 
writer  and  Mr  Gleig  the  annotator, 
terminates.  The  remaining  volumes, 
most  luminously  and  pleasantly  de- 
scriptive of  his  subsequent  public 
and  private  life  and  opinions,  are 
written  entirely  by  Mr  Gleig.  He 
brings  to  the  task  peculiar  advan- 
tages— his  personal  memories  of 
the  Duke,  who  was  freauently  his 
correspondent  and  frienalv  adviser, 
and  whom  he  often  visited  at  Wal- 
mer;  a  lonff,  close,  and  sagacious 
observance  of  the  political  era  which 
he  describes,  and  access  to  import- 
ant papers  never  before  published. 
From  the  State-Paper  Office  he  pro- 
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<nired  the  records  of  the  congresses; 
the  present  Duke  laid  open  to  him 
the  papers  of  his  father;  and  he  has 
conferred  with  manjr  of  Wellington's 
friends  and  subordinates.  The  ma- 
terials thus  accumulated  demanded 
spacOyandMrGleigmakes an  apology 
for  extending  his  snare  of  the  history 
to  a  second  yolume,  which,  to  those 
who  have  read  the  first,  will  appear 
entirely  unnecessary. 

The  Dukejoined  the  sovereigns  of 
most  of  the  European  states,  or  their 
representatives,  in  182^,  at  the  Con- 
^^ess  of  Verona.  A  variety  of  ques- 
tions were  agitated  in  their  coun- 
cils, but  only  a  few  of  these  came 
within  the  scope  of  Wellington's 
instruction&  Omitting  the  Austrian 
debt,  the  abortive  attempt  to  in- 
duce the  other  powers  to  join  ac- 
tively in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  tne  disputes  of 
Turkey  with  Greece  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  Russia  on  the  other, 
we  come  to  the  principal  feature  in 
the  negotiations,  the  state  of  Spain. 
The  owtinate  mWovemment  of  the 
King  had  provoked  a  revolution 
which  had  been  so  far  successfid  that 
a  popular  government  had  been  es- 
tablished, ^atlv  limiting,  indeed 
almost  extinguishing,  the  regal  au- 
thority. Bitter  recollections  had 
impressed  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prus- 
sia with  the  belief  that  they  would 
find  their  best  security  a^nst  the 
spread  of  revolutionary  pnnciples  in 


of  revolt  wherever  they  might  appear. 
Accordingly,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
having  a  liurge  army  just  then  out  of 


joining  to  trample  out  the  first  sparks 
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empl(^rment7  was  desirous  of  march- 
ing it  into  Spain  to  restore  Ferdi- 
nand's power.  But  to  none  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  did  the  necessity  of 
armed  interference  appear  so  un^t 
as  to  the  King  of  Trance.  Ab  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  he 
was  most  interested  in  maintaining 
Ferdinaud's  prerogatives  ;  aud  as 
sovereign  of  tlie  only  adjoining  ter- 
ritory, he  had  most  reason  to  fear  the 
spread  of  the  revolution.  He  had 
therefore  drawn  a  cordon  of  troops 
across  the  Pyrenees,  and  assembled 
a  ffreat  army  behind  it. 

England's  policy  then,  as  now,  was 
to  leave  foreign  governments  to  set- 
tle their  disputes  with  their  own 
subjects.      Passing  through  France 
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on  his  way  to  the  Conflress,  the 
Duke  pointed  out  to  the  jKing  and 
his  minister  the  probable  consequence 
of  a  movement  of  French  troops  on 
Madrid.  It  would  look  like  a  aeter- 
mination  to  put  down  free  institu- 
tions— it  would  cause  the  revolu- 
tionists in  France  as  well  as  in  Spain 
to  combine  for  active  resistance :  in 
such  a  cause  England  could  never 
support  France ;  and  if  France  should 
call  on  the  Allies  for  aid^  the  question 
whether  absolute  government  or  free 
institutions  should  be  supported, 
would  divide  Europe  into  two  nostile 
camps.  Adndtting  this,  the  French 
King,  without  relinquishing  his  pur- 
pose of  intervention,  assured  the 
Duke  that  in  no  case  would  he  de- 
mand support  from  without  The 
Duke's  remonstrances,  therefore,  had 
effected  thus  much,  that  if  there 
must  be  war,  it  should  be  at  any 
rate  limited  to  France  and  Spain. 

The  mdn  question  agitated  at 
the  Congress  was,  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  France  shoula  be  sup^ 
ported  in  her  forcible  interference; 
The  Czar  still  wished  to  march  his 
troops  into  Spain,  but  on  hearing 
from  Wellington,  not  without  sur- 
prise, that  I^uis  was  determined  to 
stand  alone  in  the  enterprise,  and 
would  not  permit  the  passage  of 
other  troops  through  France  towards 
Spain,  he  relin^uisned  his  intention. 
But  the  Contmental  powers  were 
unanimous  in  aiding  Fiance  by  their 
joint  protest  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, menacing  it  witn  their  united 
intervention  in  case  of  violence  to 
Ferdinand  or  his  family.  In  this 
measure  the  Duke  refused  to  con- 
cur, on  the  ground  that,  if  inten- 
tions of  violence  did  not  exist,  to 
impute  them  would  be  to  insult 
the  Spanish  nation;  while  if  they 
did  exist,  Uie  result  of  such  interfer- 
ence on  a  nroud  and  sensitive  peo- 
ple would  oe  to  precipitate  rather 
than  to  prevent  the  deprecated  re- 
sult. But  the  influence  which  Well- 
ington's character  and  achievements 
naturally  lent  to  his  views  and 
opinions,  was  at  this  time  to  a 
great  extent  neutralised  by  the  jeal- 
ousy which  the  allied  powers  felt 
towards  England.  Impossible  as  they 
knew  it  to  be  for  a  constitutional 
government  to  sympathise  fully  with 
their   despotic   views,   those   sove- 
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TeigDB'OonceiTed,  that  if  not  with 
them  she  must  be  agamet  them, 
and  regarded  her  rather  as  a  hostiie 
influence  than  a  dissenting  ally,  and 
as  the  friend  less  of  order  than  of 
levolution.  All  wished  alike  ibr 
peace ;  all  dreaded  alike  the  recur- 
rence of  the  events  that  had  lately 
desolated  Eorope :  bnt  th^  differed 
as  to  the  methoa  of  attaining  the 
common  object  The  Continental 
powers,  not  knowing  how  soon  a 
mtrk  might  become  a  general  con- 
flagration, were  unanimous  for  a 
system  of  force  and  repression.  Eng- 
land put  her  trust  in  concessions  to 
freedom,  such  as  had  laid  the  founda- 
tbns  of  her  own  liberty  and  great- 
ness. Nevertheless  this  natural  and, 
for  her,  inevitable  line  of  policy,  was 
sti^patised  by  the  Congress  as  a 
deure  to  protect  Jacobins  all  over 
tiie  world;  and  the  Emperor  of 
Bussii^  when  the  Duke,  at  the  close 
of  their  proceedings,  took  leave  of 
him,  held  similar  luiguage.  Welling- 
ton replied,  *'  that  there  was  no  sym- 
pathy, and  could  be  none,  between 
Eni^umd  and  Revolutionists  and  Ja- 
cobins anywhere.  The  system  of 
English  government  was  founded  on 
reject  for  property — Jacobinism  or 
Bevolution.  in  the  sense  which  his 
Imperial  Miyesty  applied  to  ^be 
term,  on  the  confiscation  of  property. 
All  for  which  England  pleaded  was 
the  right  of  nations  to  set  up  over 
themselves  whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment they  thought  best,  ana  to  be 
left  to  manage  toeir  own  affairs  so 
long  as  they  left  other  nations  to 
manage  theirs.  Neither  he  nor  the 
Government  which  he  represented 
was  blind  to  the  many  defects  which 
disfigured  the  Spanuin  constituticm ; 
but  tney  were  satisfied  that  the  best 
remedy  for  these  would  be  provided 
by  time,  and  to  that  greatest  of  all 
practical  reformers  he  advised  that 
Spain  and  her  constitution  should 
be  left'* 

Convinced  that  his  arguments  had 
been  of  no  avail  with  Ferdinand's 
supporters  in  the  Congress,  he  made 
an  effort^  on  his  return  to  England, 
to  induce  the  revolutionists  to  offer 
concessions.  He  commissioned  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset  to  proceed  in  a 
private  capacity  to  Madrid,  and  to 
communicate  to  persons  of  influence 
in  the  constitutional  party  the  Duke's 
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view  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  hj 
the  Spanish  government  at  this 
juncture,  as  contained  in  a  memo- 
randum, in  which  he  states  with 
his  usual  force  and  deamess  tiie 
concessions  reciprocally  due  from 
the  King  and  the  Spanish  people. 
All  Mb  efforts,  however,  were  in 
vain.  The  persons  to  whom  the 
memorandum  was  communicated  pro> 
fessed  themselves  convinced  of  ths 
justness  of  its  arguments,  but  stated 
that  no  minister  would  dare,  in  the 
existing  temper  of  Spaio.  to  follow 
the  course  indicated.  The  menace 
of  the  Congress  was  received  by  the 
Spani^  government  with  demmce, 
and  the  French  armv  in  irresirtible 
force  moved  on  Madrid,  suppressed 
the  revolution,  and  reinstated  the 
King.  This  result  was  so  unpopular 
in  England  that  the  Duke  was 
warmly  assailed  in  Parliament  for 
his  conduct  of  the  negotiations.  His 
defence,  however,  in  which  he  re- 
capitulated the  steps  he  had  taken 
to  assert  the  policy  of  his  Govern- 
ment^ was  completely  successful 

His  next  and  final  essav  as  a 
diplomatist  was  in  1826,  when  he 
was  sent  to  St  Petersburff.  The 
Czar  Alexander  had  recenUy  died, 
and  his  brother  Nicholas^  in  pursu- 
ing the  traditionary  policy  of  his 
house,  was  supposed  to  be  seekmg 
an  opportunity,  b^  quarrelling  with 
Turkey,  of  weucemng  the  slight  bar- 
rier which  separates  Russia  from 
vast  dominion  and  prosperity.  As 
if  through  closed  gates,  she  looks  long- 
ingly upon  the  great  sea-road  be- 
tween tne  Black  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  would  open  to  her 
Eowers  of  development  almost  un- 
mited.  Those  g^tes  she  is  for  ever 
seeking  to  burst  asunder,  that  she 
may  realise  her  dreams  of  magnifi- 
cent destinies ;  and  they  would  long 
ago  have  fallen,  but  that  France 
and  England  have  charged  them- 
selves with  the  custody  of  the  keys. 
She  feels  herself  cabined,  cribbed, 
confined — hemmed  in  by  snowy 
wastes,  sandjr  deserts,  and  barbarous 
hordes;  while  she  sees  the  fertile 
territoiy,  the  imperial  city,  the  spa- 
cious ports,  the  sunny  seas,  where 
she  could  expand  into  glorious  life, 
desecrated  by  a.  race  whose  institu- 
tions^ once  vigorous  and  dowing, 
are  sinking  ana  crumbling  like  fietded 
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tapeetry  on  rained  walls.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that,  in  these  circom- 
stanoes,  she  should  persuade  herself 
to  take  the  promptings  of  ambition 
for  the  Yoice  of  destiny,  and  her  own 
interests  for  the  interests  of  the 
world. 

It  was  to  preyent  an  attack  on 
Turkey,  which  then  appeared  immin- 
ent, that  Wellington  was  despatched 
to  St  Petersburg.  The  young  Czar, 
ambitious^  yet  honourable,  graye  and 
stem,  yet  trank  and  unresery^  re- 
oeiyed  the  Duke  with  cordiality, 
listened  to  him  with  respect,  repliea 
candidly,  and  finally,  at  the  temdna- 
tion  of  nis  mission,  took  leaye  of  him 
with  affectionate  regard.  Wellington 
bore  with  him  to  England  assurances 
that  Russia  would  not  seek  war  with 
Turkey,  would  not  extend  her  frontier 
in  Europe,  would  agree  to  the  media- 
tion of  England  between  Turkey  and 
Oreece,  and  would  join  her  in  enforc- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween those  countries. 

"  There  was,"  says  Mr  Gleig,  "  a  story 
carrent  at  the  time,  which  we  have  since 
heard  repeated,  that  at  the  parting  inter* 
yiew  the  Emperor  asBured  the  Duke, 
that  out  of  thi  love  which  his  Majesty 
bore  for  him,  he  would  never,  unless 
driven  to  it  by  the  sternest  necessity, 
wage  war  with  the  Porte.  We  do  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  tale,  but  it  is 
a  fact,  and  a  remarkable  one,  that  the 
future  policy  of  Nicholas,  whether  he 
came  under  this  obligation  or  not,  was 
strictly  in  keeping  with  its  tenor.  The 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  which 
occurred  a  few  months  later,  was  not  of 
his  seeking.  It  was  forced  upon  him, 
partly  through  the  blunders  of  England, 
partly  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  Porte ; 
and  it  was  not  pushed  to  an  extremity. 
But  scarcely  was  the  Duke  removed 
Arom  the  stage  of  life  ere  the  old  views 
of  the  court  of  St  Petersburg  revived. 
Prince  Menschiko£rB  mission  to  Con- 
stantinople took  place,  and  the  campaign 
of  the  Crimea,  and  the  fall  of  Sebastopol, 
with  all  the  evils  attending  them,  soon 
followed." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Duke,  for 
some  tim^  after  his  return  to  Endand, 
played  no  prominent  part  in  pmitics. 
But  it  was  impossible  that  one  who 
had  taken  so  important  a  share  in 
sreat  affairs,  ana  who  had  so  lon^ 
been  the  controller  of  goTemmentsand 
the  counsellor  of  kings,  should  subside 
into  a  priyate nobleman.  Yet  beseems 
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at  first  to  have  distrusted  his  own 
capacity  for  English  politics,  and  per- 
haps not  altogether  without  reason. 
His  thoughts  had  for  so  long  been 
strongly  impelled  in  a  different  direc- 
tion that  he  had  fallen  behind  the 
^^  and  was  unable  to  appreciate  in 
their  full  extent  the  new  elements 
which  the  success  of  the  French  Re- 
Yolution  had  introduced  into  politics 
and  statesmanship.  Popular  desires 
and  popular  opinion  now  exercised 
an  influence  on  the  State  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  they  possessed 
when  he  was  a  boyish  member  of 
Parliament  or  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
Moreoyer,  he  was  by  nature  less  fitted 
for  administration  under  the  new 
than  under  the  old  conditions  of  gov- 
ernment, for  he  was  an  aristocrat  of 
the  most  consLstent  kind.  There  is 
a  kind  of  aristocrats  who,  anxious  to 
impose  restraint  on  others,  are  unwill- 
ing tosubmit  to  it  themselves,  and  who- 
consider  all  chan^  with  reference  to 
their  own  ambition  or  their  own  in- 
tolerance. But  the  Duke's  whole 
life  proves  that  he  considered  obedi- 
ence  a  duty  no  less  for  him  to  render 
than  to  exact.  Submission  and  dis- 
cipline were  not  in  his  view  hardshipsL 
butnecesB^  conditions  of  the  general 
welfare.  He  was  thus  especially  un- 
fitted to  sympathise  with  the  particu- 
lar demands  and  concessions  which 
formed  the- distinguishing  features  of 
the  politics  of  his  time,  and  he  re- 
sisted them  with  a  steadiness  that 
was  po[)ularly  ascribed  to  a  partialil^ 
for  arbitrary  government  ;  thougn 
the  man  wno  advised  the  Kin^  of 
Spain  to  give  his  people  a  constitu- 
tion, and  who  counselled  moderation 
and  amnesty  to  the  King  of  France, 
was  not  likely  to  be  the  advocate  of 
despotism  at  home. 

It  was,  then,  with  a  conservatism 
derived  from  nature,  and  with  a 
horror  of  revolution  inspired  by  ex- 
perience, that  he  came  to  the  con- 
sideration of  thequestions of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  Iree  Trade,  and  Re- 
form. .  He  opposed  encroachment  up 
to  the  extreme  point  where  opposition 
was  consistent  with  the  preservation 
of  order.  His  dread  of  change  was 
great,  but  his  dread  of  revolution  was 
greater ;  and  the  moment  resistance 
seemed  to  render  a  collision  between 
the  elements  of  the  constitution  im- 
minent, he  yielded.    In  such  ciroum- 
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stances,  the  principle  on  which  he 
ftcted  is  at  once  the  most  decried,  and 
the  most  ledtimate  feature  of  con- 
servatism. He  sought  to  control  and 
moderate  tendencies  which  could  no 
longer  be  resisted,  byundertaking  the 
task  of  shaping  tnem  into  measures, 
instead  of  leaving  that  task  to  tri- 
umphant rivals,  already  committed 
to  extremes  by  their  intemperate  ad- 
vocacv  of  the  principles  that  had  pre- 
viuleo.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he 
originated  the  Catholic  Kelief  Bill, 
and  that  he  desired  to  frame  a  Reform 
Bill,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  because 
Peel,  as  a  Conservative,  would  not 
join  in  devising  a  measure  of  reform. 
It  will  assist  in  determining  his  con- 
sistency and  his  merits  as  a  politician, 
to  consider  briefly  the  grounds  on 
which  he  resisted  these  measures,  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  aoan- 
doned  his  opposition,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  ne  proposed  to  modify 
changes  which  he  could  no  longer 
prevent. 

As  Master  -  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, the  Duke  had  been  a  cabinet 
minister  for  many  years,  and  had  al- 
ways been  the  determined  opponent 
of  emancipation.  In  1828  he  became 
Prime  Mmister,  and  it  was  during 
his  administration  that  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  was  framed  and  passed. 

His  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  an 
earlier  sta^e  of  the  question  are  thus 
stated  by  Mr  Gleig  :— 

**  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  re- 
gard the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics 
mm  political  power  as  the  keystone  of 
the  BriUsh  constitution.  Nor  was  he 
able  to  perceive  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  any  right  to  complain  of  political, 
far  less  of  personal  injustice,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  exclusion.  The  laws 
which  shut  them  out  from  Parliament 
operated  as  other  laws  do,  which  place 
more  or  less  of  restraint  on  individuals, 
or  on  classes.  They  had  heen  passed 
with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  and  till 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  public  good 
would  be  more  advanced  by  their  repeal 
than  by  their  retention,  he  saw  no  rea- 
son, on  the  ground  of  abstract  right,  for 
interfering  with  them." 

Had  Catholics  in  their  proportion 
to  Protestants  been  equally  oiffused 
oyer  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Duke's 
views  might  have  been  generally 
acquiesced  in.  At  any  rate,  organ- 
ised opposition  to  the  existing  mws 
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would  have  been  difficult  and  impro* 
bable.  But  in  Ireland  there  were 
three  Catholics  to  one  Protestant — 
and  the  Catholics,  besides  being  com- 
pelled by  law  to  pay  tithes  to  the 
Protestant  clergy,  were  comi  " 


their  religion  to  support  tneir  oi  ^ 
priesthood.  In  Ireluid,  then,  the  in- 
justice of  the  existing  laws  took  its 
most  exaggerated  form,  and  had  lon^ 
been  the  cause  of  great  perplexity  to 
successive  governments.  But  while 
the  Duke  was  Prime  Minister,  the 
irritation  of  the  people,  no  longer 
venting  itself  in  d^niltory  discontent, 
found  expression  in  a  most  perfect 
organisation^  in  which  the  Catholic 
population  yielded  implicit  obedience 
to  the  priesthood,  who,  in  their  turn, 
weredirected  by  tne  great  demago^e 
G'ConnelL  By  a  system  of  passive 
redstance  to  the  law^  both  it  and  the 
Go vemmentwere  daily  brought  more 
and  more  into  contempt :  no  opemng 
was  afiforded  for  forcible  expression, 
which,  besides,  on  such  a  scal^ 
would  have  borne  the  appearance  of 
a  civil  war— and  the  powers  of  the 
State  were  inadequate  to  deal  with 
the  emergency.  It  was  in  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  Duke,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  at  once  settling  the  ques- 
tion, abandoned  his  long  opposition 
to  emancipation,  and  introauced  a 
Catholic  Belief  Bill,  in  which,  as 
originally  shaped,  he  sought,  by  a 
system  of  licenses  revocable  at  the 
will  of  Government,  to  form  a  ^ar- 
antee  that  the  priesthood  would  not 
use  their  enormous  power  for  pur- 
poses injurious  to  the  State.  This, 
as  well  as  some  other  points  which 
formed  the  essential  features  of  his 
measure,  met.  however,  with  so  much 
opposition,  tnat  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  them,  and  the  law  in  its 
present  form  was  established.  In 
thus  yielding  to  the  necessities  of  the 
time,  the  Duke  sacrificed  not  oidy  his 
long-asserted  opinions,  but  his  popu- 
larity,which,  great  almost  beyond  pre- 
cedent before  the  introduction  of  the 
bill,  now  vanished  in  a  moment,  and 
left  him  with  a  disunited  puty  and 
diminished  influence  to  meet  the 
question  of  refonn. 

His  opinions  on  this  subject  are 
briefly  expressed  in  the  following  ex- 
tract, from  a  speech  which  he  made 
when  Lord  Grey  first  intr 
measure^  and  m  which 
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present  point  of  view^  it  ifl  difficult 
to  discover  grounds  for  the  storm  of 
indignation  which  it  excited  in  the 
country. 

"  I  have  never  read,**  he  says,  '*  or 
heard  of  any  measure,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  which  can  in  any  way  satisfy 
my  mind  that  the  state  of  the  represen- 
tation could  be  improved,  or  be  rendered 
more  satisfactory  to  the  country  at  luge, 
than  at  this  moment.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  country  possesses  at  the 
present  moment  a  legislature  which  an- 
Bwers  all  the  good  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion, and  that  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  legislature  ever  has  answered  in  any 
country  whatever.  I  will  go  farther, 
and  say  that  the  legislature  and  the 
system  of  representation  possess  the  full 
and  entire  confidence  of  the  country — 
deservedly  possess  that  confidence, — and 
the  discussions  in  the  legislature  deserv- 
edly have  a  very  great  iiAuence  over  the 
opinions  of  the  country.  I  will  go  far- 
ther, and  say,  that  if,  at  the  present 
moment,  I  had  imposed  upon  me  the 
duty  of  forming  a  legislature  for  any 
country,  and  particularly  for  a  country 
like  this,  in  possession  of  great  property 
of  various  descriptions,  I  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  I  coidd  form  such  a  legis- 
lature as  we  possess  now,  for  the  nature 
of  man  is  incapable  of  reaching  such  ex- 
cellence at  once,  but  my  great  endeavour 
would  be  to  form  some  description  of 
legislature  which  should  produce  the 
same  results." 

With  such  convictionsy  he  never 
ceased  to  oppose  a  change  which, 
after  it  took  place,  he  characterised 
as  '*  the  greatest  revolution  that  ever 
occurred  without  bloodshed  in  anjr 
countiy ;"  and  from  which  he  anti- 
cipated the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  State  and  to  society. 
And  although  he  exa^xerated  the 
rapidity  witn  which  the  agencies 
thus  set  in  motion  would  operate, 
vet  it  is  now  evident  that  his  appre- 
hensions were  in  other  respects  well 
founded,  and  that  under  the  new 
electoral  system  it  was  impossible  to 
render  any  limitation  final  till  that 
lowest  depth  should  be  reached, 
where  ignorance  swamps  intelligence, 
and  freedom  sinks  beneath  the  worst 
of  tunnies.  A^inst  these  contin- 
gencies he  made  tne  most  determined 
stand,  at  first  in  office,  and  forwards 
in  opposition.  It  was  prindpidly  by 
his  exertions  that  the  bill,  carried  in 
the  Commons,  was  defeated  in  the 
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Lords :  and  when  the  Qiej  Ministry 
thereupon  resigned,  the  Duke,  true 
to  his  principle  of  controlling  what 
was  inevitable,  attempted  to  form  a 
ndnistiy,  with  the  expressed  inten- 
tion of  diminishing  the  mischief  he 
anticipated,  by  himself  introducing  a 
measure  of  reform.  He  failed  in  this 
attempt,  and  the  Gre^  Cabinet,  re- 
turning to  office,  again  introduced  its 
bill,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  the 
King,  that,  if  the  Ix)rds  still  opposed 
it,  a  creation  of  peers  should  take 
place,  sufficiently  Large  to  bear  down 
all  resistance.  Kefusing  to  agree  to 
a  proposed  resolution  of  the  House 
condemnatory  of  the  intended  crea- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
an  attack  upon  the  royal  prerogative, 
the  Duke  also  abandoned,  and  per- 
suaded his  supporters  to  abandon, 
further  oppNOsition  to  the  bill,  lest  by 
the  swamping  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that  body  should  lose  its  position  in 
the  State,  without  averting  the  ca- 
tastrophe. The  measure  thereupon 
passed,  and  the  Duke's  unpopulari- 
ty, increasing  with  every  stage  of 
his  opposition  to  the  bill,  reached 
such  a  neight,  that,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
once-idolised  victor  in  that  fight  was 
hunted  along  the  city  by  a  mob,  and 
escaped  their  violence  only  by  a  for- 
tunate accident 

We  have  never  before  seen  these, 
and  other  less  important,  thou^  very 
interesting  passages  of  the  Duke  s 
political  career,  set  forth  in  a  manner 
at  once  so  consecutive  and  so  de- 
tailed, and  so  fully  illustrated  by 
original  papers,  as  has  been  done  by 
Mr  Gleig;  and,  judging  from  the 
evidence,  we  think  the  affectionate 
solicitude  to  rescue  his  hero's  con- 
duct as  a  minister  &om  the  asper- 
sions that  have  been  cast  on  it,  is 
entirely  successfiiL  In  these  pages, 
Wellington  as  a  politician  appears  to 
have  been  euided  by  the  same  large 
principles  of  duty,  msinterestedness, 
and  perfect  honesty,  which  distin- 
guished him  in  the  other  phases  of 
his  public  life.  But  that  his  abilities 
for  politics  were  as  remarkable  as 
Ms  abilities  for  war,  we  by  no  means 
believe.  Though  a  sound  political 
thicker,  and  a  sa^cious  political 
observer,  he  wanted  the  adroitness 
necessary  for  political  achievement. 
2b 
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Absolute  succeasy  in  the  shape  of  the 
defeat  of  the  measures  which  he  op- 
posed and  condemned,  was  out  of  the 
quBstion,  for  his  adversaries  invoked 
tkat  terrible  auxiliary,  popular  force, 
which  neither  he  nor  they  could  maa- 
ter.  But  such  an  amount  of  dexter- 
i^  as  inferior  statesmen  have  often 
displayed,  might  have  secured  aU  the 
success  possible  in  the  circumstances, 
bv  enabling  him  to  retain  the  power 
of  directing  events  which  had  become 
inevitable.  As  it  was,  hia  conces- 
sions were  so  timed  as  to  leave  his 
opponents  convinced  that  he  was  ob- 
sunate,  and  hia  friends  that  he  was 
vacillating.  His  supporters  were 
thus  alienated,  while  nis  adversacieB 
were  not  conciliated.  Some  may 
ascribe  this  result  to  his  want  of 
practice  in  the  management  of  parfy ; 
some  to  his  unyielding  temper;  wnne 
to  that  honesty  of  character  which 
made  expediency  a  doctrine  he  could 
not  away  with,  which  caused  an;r 
gain  bjr  a  subterfuge  to  be  in  his 
estimation  a  loss,  cmd  which  made 
him  disdain  to  countenance  a  pre- 
tence, or  to  disguise  an  opinion,  no 
less  than  to  advocate  a  udsehood. 
Whichever  view  majr  be  taken,  we 
incline  to  coincide  with  the  general 
impression  which  i^evails,  that, 
though  a  great  administrator  and  a 
great  statesman,  he  was  not  a  great 
politician. 

But  whatever  may  be  thou^t  oi 
hia  conduct  of  partjr  warfare,  his  dis- 
interestedness^ his  mgh  principle,  and 
desire  for  the  puUic  welfare,  were 
diq^uted  by  none.  The  excitemoit 
of  the  great  contest  had  not  yet  cooled 
down  when  the  feelinea  of  the  pe(^le 
towarda  him  who  had  so  well  served 
them  bogan  to  flow  in  their  old  chan- 
nela;  and  thenceforward  not  a  vear 
passed,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  without 
leaving  him  richer  in  the  respect  9sA 
affection  of  EoKland.  He  ndd  no 
dvil  office^  but  he  filled  that  singular 
position  in  the  State  in  which  he  had 
neither  predecessOT  nor  successor,  nor 
possible  rival,  and  to  which  we  al- 
luded at  the  commencement  of  this 
sketdi  of  his  career.  The  vast  weight 
of  hif  world-wide  reputation  fell  into 
the  scale  with  his  oihuiods,  and  the 
S!S,??^,.^  ^  opinions  was  the 
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Lord  Derliy,  the  servant  of  the  Crown 
and  peq>le,  and  seldom  has  either 
Crown  (NT  people  had  such  a  servant 
before. 

As  Commander-in-Chiethe  waa  no 
doubt  just  in  his  dedsions,  and  uz^ 
sparing  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  office.  But  that  ha 
administered  the  affurs  of  the  arm j 
in  time  (^  peace  with  the  sametaloit 
and  success  as  he  had  esdiilnted  under 
other  dreumstances,  is  an  opinion 
that  we  cannot  concur  in.  Great  re- 
forms have  taken  place  in  the  army — 
the  soldier  is  better  cared  fon  better 
instructed,  better  treated,  and  better 
discipUneo,  than  he  was  twenty  or 
thirty  years  aga  But  the  amehor&- 
tions  in  his  condition  were  not  effao- 
ted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He 
seined  to  the  last  to  hold  the  o^km, 
so  often  expressed  in  his  correspoo- 
denoe  from  Spain,  that  the  BntiA 
soldier,  though  unequalled  in  action, 
was  too  lawless  in  his  propensities 
to  be  a  valuable  member  of  the  com- 
munity. Accordingly,  he  appears 
to  have  acted  on  t&  principle  that 
the  less  that  was  seen  or  heard  of 
a  personage  of  this  description  the 
bettar.  In  nis  extreme  desire  to  keep 
the  military  subordinate  to  the  dvu 
power,  he  treated  the  army  as  a  ma- 
chine to^be  taken  to  pieces  and  packed 
away  in  small  fractions  till  it  should 
be  needed.  To  the  cheers  the  eonse- 
quoiee  was,  that  n<HW  of  tiiem.  even  of 
high  rank,  ever  had,  while  in  idij^land, 
an  oppc^unity  of  seeing  a  division  aa- 
semoled,  and  that  tii^  could  oonse- 
qu^tbrhavenopracticalacquaHitanoe 
with  therelatimi  which  the  dry  details 
of  evolution  and  regimental  du^  bear 
to  the  operations  of  a  force  composed 
ef  the  different amuk  Asforthemen, 
if  they  had  not  been  <^  a  higiier 
stamp  than  the  Duke  assumed  uej 
were,  the  sentiments  of  pride  in  their 
ealling,  and  of  self-iespeot,  so  essen- 
tial to  soldierly  si»rit,  would,  under 
dreumstances  so  unfavourable,  have 
been  in  danger  of  extinetion.  No- 
body dee  could  pretttd  to  initiate 
m&tary  ref<mns  whi^  the  greatest 
sddi^  of  the  age  did  not  think  ne- 
cessary. Kobody  else  could  attempt 
to  raise  the  army  to  a  podtion  in  the 
public  esteem  more  digm&ed  and 
■wre  commensurate  wj*^  **-  *-*- 
portanoe,  whm  its  moe' 
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ao^niesoed  in  its  depreanoo.  Thus 
this  paramount  ana  unqneetioned 
nature  of  his  influence  had  in  tlds 
oaae,  we  think,  a  pemidouB  effect ; 
forluid  the  Commander-in-Chief  been 
an  officer  of  lees  celebrity  and  expe- 
rience, anxiouB  for  his  reputation,  or 
open  to  promptings  from  without, 
the  salutary  changes  whichhave  taken 
place  would  not  haye  be^  so  long 
postponed.  Nor  was  this  liie  only 
oircumstanoe  which  liiose  who  de- 
sired to  see  the  Englii^  army  effi- 
cient had  to  lament,  though  it  was 
the  only  one  for  which  tne  Duke 
eould  be  held  in  any  degree  respon- 
sible. It  was  under  his  mihtary 
administration  that  tiie  forces  of  the 
empire  remained,  in  comjdisnoe  widi 
l^e  clamour  for  economy,  at  a  point 
far  below  that  which  common  pru- 
dence dictated;  so  that  when  war 
came  we  were  totally  unproyided 
to  meet  it  But  his  remonstrances 
to  successiye  goyemments  were  ur- 
gent and  frequent  We  find  him  at 
one.  time  asserting  that  our  whole 
anny  barely  suffi^  to  furnish  the 
necessary  sentries  for  our  fortresses 
and  posts  all  oyer  the  world.  And 
at  lei^h  his  mowing  apprdien- 
sions  on  this  suqject  produoBd  the 
£unous  letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
the  writing  of  which  was  perhaps  the 
most  useful  aot  of  his  later  career, 
and  iiL  which  he  points  out  the  perils 
of  our  situation,  and  the  measures 
proper  for  defence. 

We  confess  to  haye  been  uni>re- 
pared  for  the  d^ree  of  affection 
which  the  biography  attributes  to  the 
Duke's  nature.  ^A  more  tender  heart 
tjian  his,**  says  Mr  Gleig, ''  neyer  beat 
in  a  human  bosom."  But  the  few 
instances  quoted,  in  wMdi  the  Duke 
felt  a  strong  regard  for  his  friends, 
and  sorrowed  for  their  death,  by  no 
means  confirm  the  statement  Th^ 
merely  proye  that  he  was  not  in- 
human, as  a  man  who  should  not  in 
any  case  feel  thus  certainly  would  be. 
Far  more  than  this  is  eyidently  neces- 
sary to  constitute  unusual  tenderness 
of  heart.  The  popular  impression 
certainly  is,  that  the  same  unyieldinff 
quality  of  nature  which  preseryea 
him  amid  the  turmoil  of  crashing 
kingdoms,  rendered  him  also  some* 
what  imperyious  to  softer  influences. 
That  he  was  perfectly  just  and  eyen 
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kind  in  his  domestic  relations  is  quite 
in  unison  wit^  that  impression  j  but 
that  his  ffj^pathies  were  yery  exten- 
fliye,  or  his  feelings  yery  acute,  is  not 
so.  Nor  is  there  anjr  reason  apparent 
why,  apart  from  his  mat  qualifies 
ana  fame,  he  should  naye  won  for 
himself  an  unusual  measure  of  affec- 
tion or  regard.  Instances  might  be 
adduced  where  his  seyerily  took  a 
form  rather  capricious  than  just ;  and 
that  his  affections  were  warm,  is 
rather  inconsistent  with  what  his 
biographer  says  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  ^'  Tliough  retaining,  to  the  last 
awarm  r^ard  for  his  old  companions 
in  arms,  he  entered  yery  little  with 
them^  after  he  became  a  politician, 
into  tiie  amenities  of  social  life.  We 
haye  reason  to  belieye  that  neiliier 
Lord  Hill,  nor  Lord  Raglan,  nor  Sir 
Oeorge  Murray,  oyer  yisited  tne  Duke 
at  Strathfieldsaye;  nor  could  they,  or 
othem  of  similar  standing,  such  as 
Lord  Anglesey,  Sir  Edward  Paget, 
and  Sir  James  Kempt,  be  reckouea 
among  the  habitues  of  nis  hospitable 
gatherings  in  Apsley  House.  The  cir- 
cle in  which  he  chiefly  moyed  was 
that  of  fashionable  ladies  and  gentle- 
men." Nobody  can  doubt  which  of 
these  two  groups  would  haye  har- 
monised most  pteasanliy  and  adyan- 
tageously  with  the  principal  figura 
We  imadne^  too.  that  the  claims  of 
good  and  faithful  military  seryioe  to 
recognition  and  reward,  were  some- 
times receiyed  by  him  in  a  way  that 
would  haye  been  more  becoming  in  a 
CincinnatuB  amid  his  turnips,  than  in 
the  possessor  of  all  the  honours  which 
the  courts  of  Europe  could  bestow. 

But  this  is  a  question  on  which  his 
hme  in  no  way  depends.  The  warm 
regard  which  his  countrymen  felt  for 
him  in  life,  andwhichth^  continue  to 
feel  for  his  memory,  rests  on  sure  and 
sicfficient  grounds.  They  knew  that 
he  was  a  good  and  a  great  man.  They 
were  proud  of  his  deeds  and  his  yir- 
tues.  Tkey  loyed  his  personal  dig- 
ni^,  his  manliness,  his  simplicity  and 
strength.  Their  confidence  in  his 
ju^ment  and  sagacity  was  profound, 
ana  they  were  assured  that  those 
pr^-eminent  qualities  were  absolutely, 
without  reseryation,  at  the  seryice  of 
the  State,  unbiassed  by  the  hope  of 
popular  n^plause,  or  the  fear  of  po- 
pular censure.    He  had  thus  become 
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a  kind  of  court  of  appeal  of  the  people 
£rom  their  own  impulses.  In  him, 
too,  they  belieyed  they  saw  an  embo- 
diment of  the  national  spirit  in  its 
best  aspect— the  spirit  wnich,  in  its 
most  practical  aims,  is  directed  still 
by  the  noblest  influences.  His  most 
remarkable  characteristic  was  the 
union  of  common-sense  with  loftjr 
feeling—of  matter-of-fact  and  chi- 
vidry.  He  was  a  man  of  great  actions, 
but  small  professions  —  a  knight- 
errant  without  extravagance;  a  man 
of  business  whose  career  was  a  ro- 
mance. Becalling  the  memoiy  of 
mighty  contests  and  of  great  suc- 
cesses, that  good  ^ey  head,  with  its 
halo  of  former  glones,  stood  amid  the 
later  times  like  the  peak  of  a  sub- 
mer^  world.  Yet  nis  was  not  the 
dignity  which  lives  apart,  and  calls 
exclusiveness  to  its  aioL  He  was  by 
sight,  as  well  as  by  reputation,  the 
'best-known  man  in  England.  He  was 
not  only  the  adviser  of  the  Crown 
and  the  arbiter  of  parties,  but  to  the 
public  a  universal  referee  and  cor- 
respondent. People  would  consult 
him  as  if  he  were  infallible,  and  trea- 
sure up  the  rebuffs  which  they  some- 
times extorted  as  priceless  heirlooms. 
His  very  peculianties  of  manner  and 
costume  came  at  len^h  to  be  regarded 
as  popular  possessions;  and  that  he 
shoula  wear  a  hat  with  a  wider  brim, 
or  a  coat  of  a  different  coloiu)  or  re- 
turn a  salute  otherwise  than  with  two 
uplifted  fingers,  would  have  been  a 
disturbing  innovation.  But  with  all 
this  pubhcity,  the  respect  of  all  who 
met  nim  in  nis  walks,  who  saw  him 
in  society,  who  stood  to  watch  him 
as  he  mounted  his  horse  at  Apsley 
House,  or  dismounted  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  seemed  only  to  deepen  more 
and  more  into  something  like  per- 
sonal affection.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
passed  through  life  in  a  charmed  cir- 
cle of  deference,  as  if  surrounded  by 
an  invisible  body-guard  of  his  victo- 
nes;  and  when  he  died,  at  an  age 
when  most  great  men  have  long  re- 
ceded from  the  public  regard,  he  was 
mourned  for  as  universdly  and  sin- 
cerely as  if  he  had  still  bieen  in  the 
freshness  of  his  achievements,  and 
had  but  yesterday  delivered  Europe. 
Two  incidents,  akin  to  the  por- 
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tents  which,  in  a  more  imaginative 
or  a  more  superstitious  a^e,  have 
been  held  to  toreshadow  the  death 
of  greftt  men,  preceded  his  deceaae. 
A  fortnight  before  that  event,  he 
took  an  engraved  portrait  of  himself 
from  its  frame  in  the  dining-room  at 
Walmer,  to  present  to  a  guest  whom 
he  wished  to  honour.  There  was 
unexpected  difficulty  in  procuring 
another,  and  the  frame  remained 
empty,  the  substitute  arriving  the 
day  after  the  original  had  left  the 
world.  His  illness,  which  proved 
fatal  in  a  few  hours,  attacked  him 
on  the  13th  of  September ;  on  the 
12th  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  ^  I  had  a 
letter  this  morning  from  a  madman, 
who  announces  that  he  is  a  messen- 
ger from  the  Lord,  and  will  deliver 
his  messaffe  to  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing: we  snail  see." 

His  body  lay  in  the  old  castle  for 
a  time,  while  the  people  came  to 
look  on  Ins  well-known  face.  Then 
his  remains  were  taken  through  Lon- 
don by  night,  to  lie  in  statQ  at 
Chelsea ;  and  the  Queen  came,  first 
of  the  mourners,  to  look  upon  the 
remains  of  her  trustv  counsellor  and 
greatest  subject  The  spontaneous 
mourning  of  a  people  lent  solemnity 
to  the  raneral  splendours  in  which 
England  sought  to  express  her  re- 
sp^ ;  and  ereat  assemblies  have 
rarely  felt  sucn  profound  and  general 
emotion  as  that  which  shook  the 
multitude  when,  amid  the  cathedral 
gloom  of  dt  Paul's,  deepened  by  the 
storm  that  beat  upon  the  dome,  the 
coffin  of  "the  high  and  mighty 
Rince,"  whose  long  list  of  titles  had 
just  been  recited,  and  whose  form 
was  so  familiar,  descended  through 
the  pavement  to  the  vault  beneath. 
Witn  it  seemed  to  vanish  some  of 
the  force  and  m^jestv  of  ^i^land, 
and  much  of  the  old  traditionary 
loyalty  and  reverence  for  authority 
wnich  yet  continued  to  leaven  the 
utilitarian  character  of  the  as e.  But 
he  left  to  his  country  a  rioi  inhe- 
ritance—  the  increase  of  reputa- 
tion abroad,  which  sprazi^  from  his 
achievements  and  his  policy,  and  the 
gain  at  home  which  a  people  derives 
from  a  noble  example  and  a  great 
name. 
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THE  HILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 


A  GOOD  many  persons  probably — 
such  is  the  vanity  of  human  nature 
— would  like  to  have  written  a  novel 
which  had  such  a  high  success  as 
Adam  Bede.  Indeed,  some  portions 
of  that  book  read  so  naturally  and  so 
easily-^the  characters  had  so  little 
of  the  grand  and  the  heroic,  and  the 
talk  was  so  entirely  that  of  this 
everyday  world,  that  it  might  have 
been  pardonable  in  some  reiuiers,  in- 
eicpenenced  in  pen-craft,  to  think 
that  thev  could  have  written  it  them- 
selves, if  they  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  seize  the  idea.  One  enthusiastic 
gentleman,  we  remember,  went  a 
step  further  than  this :  he  persuaded 
himseK  and  persuaded  his  Mends — 
or  his  mends  persuaded  him,  for  the 
parts  plaved  oy  the  different  actors 
m  the  joke  were  never  very  satisfac- 
torily explained— that  he  had  written 
it.  It  was  denied,  certainlv,  by  those 
who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing ; 
but  they  were  politely  assured  that 
they  were  labouring  under  a  halluci- 
nation. Some  well-known  initials 
took  up  the  question  in  the  Times^ 
best  type.  At  last  the  claimant's 
ftiends'were  satisfied— so, we  believe, 
were  the  public.  But  the  former 
rested  their  satisfaction  on  a  proof 
which  was  soon  to  be  forthcoming. 
Another  work  was  to  appear,  which, 
by  the  indisputable  authori^  of  in- 
ternal evidence,  should  establish  an 
identity  of  authorship  for  ever. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  book.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  bear  on  its  title-page 
the  name  which  under  those  circum- 
stances we  had  a  right  to  expect— it 
professes  to  come  from  the  same  hand 
as.  the  former.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  actual  sword  with 
which  Balaam  smote  the  ass  be  not 
forthcoming  (for  excellent  reasons), 
here  we  have  at  least  the  very  sword 
which  the  prophet  wished  for.  We 
need  no  title-page  to  inform  us  that 
the  Mill  on  tlu  Floss  is  by  the  author 
of  Adam  Bede.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  it  should  meet  with  a 
warmer  welcome  than  its  predeces- 
sor j  it  would  be  an  ungrateful  com- 
parison to  say  that  it  deserves  it. 
Vet  if  we  are  to  treat  it  merely  as  a 


novel,  in  point  of  dramatic  interest  it 
is  incontestably  superior.  There  is 
the  same  keen  insifi^ht  into  nature, 
the  same  truth  and  force  of  descrip- 
tion, the  same  bright  and  mceful 
humour;  but  the  story,  iniich  in 
Adam  Bede  was  subordinate  to  the 
other  attractions  of  the  book,  is  here 
one  of  its  greatest  charms.  As  be- 
fore, the  personages  whom  we  are 
to  accompany  through  some  of  their 
life-struKgles  are  very  carefully  in- 
troduced to  us  at  the  outset,  and  we 
have  to  make  their  acquaintance 
thoroughly  before  the  story  is  suffered 
to  proceed ;  but  the  result  is  that  we 
know  them  so  intimately  that  they 
keep  fast  hold  of  our  sympathies  to 
the  end.  And  the  interest,  when 
once  fairly  started,  though  not  rapid, 
never  fla^  It  is  not  of  that  intense 
and  exciting  kind  which  tempts  the 
reader,  unable  to  finish  at  a  sitting, 
to  turn  over  the  last  half-volume  '^  to 
see  the  end :"  but  we  lay  the  book 
aside  thoughtfully,  content  to  feel 
that  there  is  so  much  enjoyment  still 
behind. 

One  iewel  alone  Adam  Bede  con- 
tains which  is  still  uAmatched— there 
is  no  character  in  this  new  work 
which  even  aspires  to  a  rivalry  with 
Mrs  Peyser.  This  we  cannot  alto- 
gether regret;  and  the  author  will 
perhaps,  like  ourselves,  be  well  con- 
tent to  let  the  portrait  of  that  inimi- 
table woman  hang  alone,  with  the 
superscription,  **  I^ihil  simile  aut 
secundum^ 

The  date  chosen  for  the  present 
story,  as  in  Adam  Bede,  is  that  of  a 
past  (or  passing)  generation.  The 
Great  DuKe,  whose 

"  Good  grey  head  that  all  men  knew,'' 

WO  have  laid  to  its  rest  with  sorrow 
as  hearty  as  ever  nation  bestowed 
upon  its  dead— the  free-will  offering 
or  men  of  all  ranks  and  sympathies 
and  parties — was  then  in  the  pride 
of  hisfame,  alive  and  vigorousenough 
to  give  a  zest  to  detraction.  The  far- 
mers, after  dinner,  at  Dorlcote  Mill, 
decide  that  "by  what  they  can  make 
out,  he  was  no  oetter  than  he  should 
be."    It  was  in  those  elder  days, 
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"  When  ignorance  wna  much  more 
oomforUble  than  at  {M^eeent,  and  was 
received  with  all  the  honours  in  Tery 
good  sodetj,  without  being  obliged  to 
dreaa  itaelf  in  an  elaborate  ccatume  of 
knowledge ;  a  time  when  cheap  periodi- 
cals were  not,  and  when  country  Bur- 
geons nerer  thought  of  a^ng  their  fe- 
male patients  if  they  were  fond  of  read- 
ing, but  simply  took  it  for  granted  that 
th«y  preferred  gossip.*' 

We  axe  glad  to  find  ihe  writer 
toadun^  the  fiulinga  of  tiieae  bygone 
times  with  a  loving  hand— a«aredly 
from  no  sympathy  with  their  ignoF- 
ance — ^without  feeling  it  a  duty  to 
bestow  upon  them  that  oontemptnoos 
pity  whieh  they  nsoally  reoeive  tram. 
the  critioB  of  oar  terribly  intellectoal 
generation.  The  acton  in  the  story 
are  of  the  middle  class— what  we  may 
call  the  lower  middle  dass — CTen 
more  exolusiTely  than  in  Adam  Bede, 
There  is  not  a  fiill-bred  raitleman 
or  lady  ^in  the  convention^  sense  of 
the  woras)  in  the  whole  of  the  three 
vohmies ;  for  even  Mr  Stephen  Quest, 
the  rich  young  banker,  most  be 
sapposed  to  have  risen  from  the 
ranKs.  Mr  Tolli ver,  miller  and  malt- 
ster, owner  and  occupier  of  Dorlcote 
Mill,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and 
thought  to  be  even  more  so  than  he 
is ;  his  wife  and  ftunily ;  his  three 
sisters-in-law,  who  have  respectively 
married  a  ftuiner,  a  wool-stapler,  and 
a  junior  partner  who  has  lately  work- 
ed his  way  into  the  great  mill  and 
shipowning  house  of  Guest  h  Co. ; 
a  lawyer  and  his  son— all  living  in  or 
about  the  provincial  town  of  St  Osnfs, 
— these  are  the  very  commonplace 
personages  in  whose  sayings  and 
doings  we  are  asked  to  interest  our- 
selves. This  is  Dot  a  picked  sample 
of  human  life.  Such  materials  re- 
quire a  true  workman's  hand  to  ib- 
shion  them  into  an  attractive  shape ; 
but  it  is  done  here  with  such  a  mas- 
terly ease  of  touch,  and  such  a  per- 
fect result,  that  those  who  trace  the 
process  long  to  seize  the  tools,  almost 
sure,  for  the  moment,  that  they  could 
do  likewise. 

But  though  the  material  is  drawn 
from  a  similar  stratum  of  society  to 
that  which  furnished  the  pictures  for 
the  previous  story,  it  is  distioct  in 
kind.  The  eood  people  of  St  Oni^s 
and  its  neignbourliood  are  very  cuf- 


ferent  from  the  villaj;ers  of  Hayslope. 
They  are  more  decidedly  and  essen- 
tialfy  m^nor— to  use  a  much-abused 
but  very  expressive  term.  There  ia 
eomparatively  little  of  what  we  un- 
derstand by  the  term  "  vulgarity  "  in 
tiioroughly  rural  life ;  amongst  th& 
peasantry  it  hardly  exists  at  all. 
There  may  be  rudeness,  ignorance^ 
booriishness,  bratalitv — there  is,  too- 
often :  butof  thatindescribabreoom- 
pouna  of  pride  with  meannen,  grasp- 
iBg  selfishness  with  ostoitatioas  dis- 
play, eoarse  familiarity  with  utter 
want  of  sympathy,  intense  ignorance 
with  intense  seu-satisfac^on — all 
which  we  include  more  or  less  in  the 
term  "  vulgarity  ** — there  can  be  but 
little,  by  Uie  very  nature  of  things, 
amongst  the  laboimng  classes ;  there 
is  not  much  of  it  even  amongst  the 
fiEumers.  There  was  not  a  tinge  of  it 
in  Mrs  Poyser  of  the  Hall  Farm,  or 
her  excellent  husband,  any  more  than 
in  lisbeth  Bede  and  her  two  sons* 
We  are  bound  tosavit  fin(k  its  most 
natural  home  in  the  breast  of  the 
thriving  British  tradesman.  Let 
tiiere  be  no  offence  to  the  merchant- 
princes  of  our  people ;  nay,  are  we 
not "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  1"  "  By 
this  craft  we  have  our  wealth.**  Yet 
the  old  Romans  had  a  glimmering  of 
the  truth,  when  they  denounced  trade 
as  **  servile.**  It  had  elements  in  it 
which  made  those  who  engaged  in  it 
no  longer  "  free.**  On  some  such  hid- 
den foundation  of  truth  rests  that  pre- 
judice which  weighs  with  many  a  poor 
fkifflish  gentleman,  when  he  shrmks 
with  a  proud  reluctance  from  bring- 
ing his  son  up  to  '*  trade  ;**  pinches 
himself  to  give  him  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  thrusts  him,  too  often  with- 
out abilities  or  interest,  into  the 
overcrowded  ranks  of  a  "profession.** 
It  is  not  always  that  he  looks  down 
upon  mere  buying  and  selling  as 
unworthy  of  the  '"gentleman ;  he 
shrinks,  perhaps  unconsciously,  finom 
the  something  whieh,  as  the  son  of 
Sirach  teaches,  "sticks  close  be- 
tween.** It  is  not,  or  it  ought  not  to 
be,  the  shopkeepers  apron  and  coun- 
ter that  aumn  him.  out  the  shop- 
keeping  mind.  With  this  feeling  he, 
like  the  Roman,  prefers  the  plough 
to  the  loom ;  he  will  make  his  boy  a 
farm-bailiff  rather  Uian  a  grocer. 
With  some  such  feding  too, let  us 
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hope,  the  prospeitms  merchant  gives 
to  nik  own  Boa  that '' liberal''  school 
and  university  tmnin^  which  he 
perhaps  never  enjoyed  in  his  own 
case,  in  order  that  the  heir  of  his 
sacoessfal  fartimes  mav  take  his 
place  in  due  conrse  in  the  firm,  not 
to  consider  himself  lowered  l»y  Mb 
Irasiness,  but  prepared,  by  taste,  and 
habits,  and  associatioiuS)  to  maintain 
the  h<nioar  and  liberali^  of  its  deal- 
ings at  the  level  of  his -own. 

Yet  it  is  from'that  worst  aspect  of 
the  money-maldng  middle  class — 
their  narrow-minded  complacent  sel- 
£dmess,  their  mone^-worship,  their 
petty  schemes  and  jealoumes—that 
much,  not  only  of  the  comedy,  bnt 
even  of  the  tragedy,  of  the  Mill  on 
the  Flam  is  drawn.  Mr  Tolliver 
himself,  indeed,  is  rather  of  the 
coontry-farmer  type ;  but  his  wife's 
family,  the  Dodsons— who  are  richer 
peopte,  and  consider  Mrs  TnUiver's 
a  poor  match— have  aU  the  selfish 
hardness  which  the  sncoessfol  pursnit 
of  small  gains  Iveeds  in  their  class — 
their  very  virtues  are  mean. 

"The  Dodsons  were  a  werv  respect- 
able £Eunily  indeed — as  muoh  looked  op 
to  as  any  in  their  own  parish,  or  the 
next  to  it.  The  Miss  Dodsons  had 
always  been  thoiight  to  hold  up  their 
he^  very  high,  and  no  one  was  sur- 
prised the  two  eldest  had  married  so 
well—not  at  an  early  age,  for  tiiat  was 
not  the  practice  of  the  Dodson  family. 
There  were  particular  ways  of  doing 
everything  in  that  ftunily :  particular 
ways  of  Ueaching  the  linen,  of  making 
the  cowslip  wine,  curing  the  hams,  and 
keeping  tiie  bottled  gooseberries;  so 
that  no  daughter  of  that  house  could  be 
indifferent  to  the  pririlege  of  having 
been  bom  a  Dodson,  rather  than  a  Oil? 
son  or  a  Watson.  Funerals  were  always 
conducted  with  peculiar  propriety  in 
the  Dodson' family  :  the  hat-bands  were 
never  of  a  blue-riiade,  the  gloves  never 
split  at  the  thumb,  everybody  was  a 
mourner  who  ought  to  be,  and  theie^ 
were  alwa^  scarfr  for  the  bearers.  When 
one  of  the  family  was  in  trouble  or 
sickness,  all  the  rest  went  to  visit  the 
unfortunate  member,  usually  at  the 
same  time,  and  did  not  shrink  from 
uttering  the  most  disagreeable  truths 
that  correct  family  feeling  dictated : 
if  the  illness  or  trouble  was  the  suf- 
ferer's own  fault,  it  was  not  in  the  prae- 
iioe  of  the  Dodson  femily  to  rimnk 
trom  saying  so.    In  shert,  there  was  in 


this  family  a  peculiar  tradition  as  to 
what  was  the  right  thing  in  household 
management  and  social  &meanour,  and 
the  only  bitter  circumstance  attending 
tho  superiority  was  a  painful  inabOity 
to  approve  the  condiments  or  the  con- 
duct of  fkmiUes  xmgovemed  by  the 
Dodson  tradition.  A  female  Dodson, 
when  in '  strange  houses,'  always  ate  dry 
bread  with  her  tea,  and  deduned  any 
sort  of  preserves,  having  no  confidence 
in  the  Wtter,  and  thmking  that  the 
preserves  had  probaUy  begun  to  fnv 
ment  from  want  of,  due  sugar  and  boil- 
ing, l^ere  were  some  Dodsons  less  l&e 
the  family  than  oidieiB— that  vraa  ad- 
mitted; but  in  so  fiff  as  they  were 
'  kin,'  th^  were  of  neoeasiiy  better  than 
those  who  were  /no  kin.'  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  no  individual 
Dodson  was  satisfied  with  any  other 
individual  Dodson,  each  was  satisfied, 
not  only  with  him  ]  or  her  self,  but 
with  the  Dodsons  collectively.  The 
feeblest  member  of  a  family — tiie  one 
who  has  the  least  character—is  often  the 
jneraet  epitome  of  the  family  habits 
and  traditions ;  and  Mrs  Tulliver  was  a 
thorough  Dodson,  though  a  mild  one, 
as  smaU-beer,  so  long  as  it  is  anything^ 
is  only  desoribable  as  very  weak  ale." 

They  coidd  honestly  boast  that, 
whatever  disgrace  might  have  hap- 
pened in  less-uvonred  famflies, 

"  No  Dodson  had  ever  been  '  cut  off 
with  a  shilling,'  and  no  cousin  of  the 
Dodsons  disowned;  as,  indeed,  why 
should  they  be  1  for  they  had  no  cousins 
who  had  not  money  out  at  use,  or  some 
houses  of  their  own,  at  the  very  least. 

"  The  reUgion  of  the  Dodsons  consist- 
ed in  revering  whatever  was  customary 
and  respectable ;  it  was  necessary  to  be 
baptised,  else  one  oould  not  be  buried  in 
the  churchyard,  and  to  take  the  sacra- 
ment before  dea^  as  a  security  against 
more  dimly  understood  perils ;  but  it 
was  of  equal  necessity  to  have  the  pro- 
per pall-bearers  and  well -cured  hams 
at  one's  funeral,  and  to  leave  an  unim- 
peachable wilL 

"  To  be  honest  and  poor  was  never  a 
Dodson  motto,  still  less  to  seem  rich 
though  being  poor  ;  rather,  the  fiunily 
bodge  was  to  be  honest  and  rich ;  and 
not  only  rich,  but  richer  than  was  sup- 
posed. To  live  respected,  and  have  the 
proper  bearers  at  your  funeral,  was  an 
achievement  of  the  ends  of  existence 
that  would  be  entirely  nullified  if,  on 
the  reading  of  your  will,  you  sank  in 
the  opinion  of  your  feUow-men,  either  l^ 
turning  out  to  be  poorer  than  they  ex- 
pected, or  by  leaving  your  money  in  a 
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capricious  manner,  without  strict  regard 
to  degrees  of  kin.  The  right  thing 
must  always  be  done  towards  kindred. 
The  right  thing  was  to  correct  them 
severely,  if  they  were  other  than  a  credit 
to  the  family,  but  still  not  to  alienate 
from  them  the  smallest  rightful  share  in 
the  family  shoe-buckles  and  other  pro- 
perty." 

Of  this  succeasM  and  affection- 
ate family,  two  married  Bisters,  Mrs 
Glegg  and  Mrs  Pullet,  play  a  very 
important  pi^  throughout  the  first 
two  volumes.  Their  nusbands—the 
first  a  retired  woolstapler.  the  second 
a  (so-called)  gentleman'ttameT—wre 
naturally  less  prominent  figures,  beinff 
somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  DocC 
son  m^gest^.  But  both  (though  per- 
fectly distinct  as  individual  char- 
acters) are  men  of  the  same  hard 
money-worshipping  class,  and  have 
chosen  their  pajrtners  in  life  from  a 
heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  Dodson 
virtues.  Mrs  Gle^,  at  the  period 
of  our  introduction,  is  a  comely 
woman  of  fifty,  msgestic  in  person, 
and  severely  virtuous  in  character. 
Rich  enouen  to  afford  everything  of 
the  best,  sne  feels  it  due  to  herself 
and  to  society  to  have  them— but  not 
for  use  or  wear^cept  on  high  and 
rare  occasion.  Her  personal  ward- 
robe lies  preserved  in  layers  in  oak 
chests;  whence  they  seldom  come 
into  the  upper  air  of  daily  life  until 
their  fashion  has  passed  away,  and 
the  rich  silk  is  covered  with  "  constel- 
lations of  small  yellow  spots.**  The 
"  primeval  strata"  are  disposed  of  in 
gifts  to  poorer  relations.  When  she 
quarrels  with  her  husband,  which  is 
frequentlv.  she  retires  to  her  room, 
has  the  blinds  put  down,  and  sulks 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  upon  wat^r- 
gniel  —  studying  Baxter's  Saints' 
jEverlasting  Rest,  Mrs  Pullet  is  a 
thinner-sheUed  species  of  Dodson. 
She  is  a  fountain  of  tears  on  all  occa- 
sions, adopting  this  ''compendious 
mode  of  expressing  her  views  of  life 
in  general,*^  which  are  of  a  gloomy 
character ;  seldom  trying  on  a  new 
bonnet  without  the  solemn  reflection 
that  "  perhaps  she  tsxaj  never  live  to 
wear  it  twice."  She  is  also  a  liberal 
patroness  of  "  doctors'  stufl^"  with 
great  "experiences  in  pink  mixture 
and  white  mixture,  strong  stuff  in 
small  bottles  and  weak  stim  in  large 


bottles  ;**  an  array  of  which  bottles 
(empty)  fiUs  two  of  the  long  store- 
room shelves  already ;  but,  as  she 
adds  tearfully—"  it's  well  if  they  ever 
fill  three  "—she  "  may  go"  before  she 
has  "made  up  the  dozen  of  these  last 
sizes."  Both  sisters,  however,  ace 
firmly  attached  to  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  the  Dodson  religion— that 
poverty  is  the  one  sin  never  to  be 
forgiven  unto  men^  and  that  to  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous  is,  to  die 
— "  leaving  more  money  out  at  inter- 
est than  omer  folks  had  reckoned." 

These  characters  are  admiraUy  de> 
veloped  in  the  successive  scenes  and 
dialogues  which  make  up  the  first 
half  of  the  story.  Each  figure  is  filled 
in  by  a  series  of  minute  touches, 
which  are  really  the  perfection  of  art ; 
while  the  conversation  between  the 
speakers  seems  to  the  reader  to  flow 
as  easily  and  readily  as  though  ife 
had  been  taken  down  from  actual 
life.  In  this  point,  too,  the  present 
book  seems  to  us  superior  to  Adam 
Bede  ;  exquisite  as  tne  dialogue  was 
there,  it  sometimes  bore  the  marks  of 
the  artist's  hand;  the  reader  felt, 
from  time  to  time,  that  he  was  listen- 
ing to  the  writer  in  his  study —not  to 
the  speakers  in  the  carpenter's  shop. 
We  hope  the  whole  explanation  does 
not  He  in  the  humiliating  truth,  that 
the  Gleggs  and  the  Pullets  represent 
such  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
world  around  us  than  Beth  or  Adam. 

So  very  natural,  indeed,  and  there- 
fore  so  very  disagreeable,  are  these 
relations  of  Mrs  TuUiver's.  that  we 
should  feel  we  had  too  mucn  of  their 
company — that,  like  pictures  of  dis- 
eased organs  in  medical  books,  they 
were  too  accurately  truthfiil  to  be 
pleasant — but  that  they  are  whole- 
somely relieved  by  two  of  the  very 
best  portraits  of  child-life  that  have 
ever  been  drawn.  Not  that  Tom  and 
Ma^e,  the  children  of  Dorlcote 
Mi^are  perfect  ideals  of  any  kind. 
They  are  quite  different  from  those 
happy  families  of  wingless  cherubs 
that  we  hear  of  occasionally  (in 
books),  or  those  very  disagreeable 
little  girls  and  boys  whom  we  also 
read  of,  and  who  are  occasionally 
introduced  to  our  admiration  by  fond 
parent&  These  are  two  real  children 
compounds  of  flesh  and  spirit,  good 
and  evil    They  merely  say  and  do   , 
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what  children  have  said  and  done, 
with  variations,  a  thousand  times 
over,  and  yet  it  all  reads  to  us  fresh 
and  new.  Why  is  it  so  delightful  to 
read  what  we  have  all  known  and 
felt  so  well  already?  Is  it  a  confir- 
mation of  the  assertion  which  some 
philosophers  have  hazarded,  that  all 
Knowledge  is  nothing  more  than  re- 
collection ?  We  have  neither  space 
nor  inclination  to  discuss  the  prin- 
ciple ;  the  fact  remaina  Tom  and 
Maggie  Tulliver  delight  us,  because 
they  sa^  and  do  nothmg  more  or  less 
than  either  we  remember  to  have 
said  and  done  when  children  our- 
selves, or  have  known  other  children 
say  and  do.  Tom  is  thirteen  years 
ola,  and  has  just  returned  home  from 
Mr  JacoW  Academy,  where  he  has 
learnt  very  little  indeed  from  that 
gentleman,  but  has  taught  himself  a 
good  manv  things.  He  "  can't  abide 
books,"  but  is  clever  at  fishing, 
and  making  whipcord,  and  throwing 
stones.  £^  can  fight,  too,  and  is  a 
boy  of  remarkable  determination  and 
obstinacy ;  showing  very  early  in  life 
a  strong  desire  for  ^^  mastery  over  the 
inferior  animals,  wild  and  domestic, 
including  cockchafers,  neighbours' 
dogs,  and  small  sisters :"  with  strong 
unconscious  notions  of  strict  justice, 
and  little  s^rmpathy  with  weakness- 
es of  any  ana — especially  in  girls. 
These  qualities  serve  him  both  for 
good  and  evil  in  his  after-life ;  but 
it  is  in  the  history  of  his  boyhood 
that  he  interests  us  most.  His  boy- 
ish tyranny  over  his  sister,  who  is 
four  years  younger,  and  almost  his 
sole  companion  in  bis  holidays,  alter- 
nating with  an  intention  to  be  kind 
and  protecting  towards  her — both 
founaed  on  his  sense  of  justice  and  of 
female  inferiority ;  his  troubles  over 
the  Latin  Qrammar,  and  his  dealings 
with  his  familiar.  Bob  Jakin,  are  a 
perfect  photograpn  of  boyhood  Bob 
himself,  the  bira-keeping  boy,  with 
his  "  snub-nosed  face  and  close-curled 
border  of  red  hair,"—"  his  trousers 
always  rolled  up  at  the  knee  for  the 
convenience  of  wading" — whose  most 
aristocratic  acauaintance,  of  which 
he  makes  proud  boast,  is  "  a  chap  as 
owns  ferrets,"  and  who  "  would 
sooner  be  a  rot-catcher  nor  anything 
— he  would  " — Bob  is  as  true  a  bit 
of  country  life  as  ever  was  presented. 
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No  wonder  Tom  fraternises  with  him 
cordially.  Who,  in  the  days  of  their 
boyhooa,  would  not  have  been  proud 
of  a  humble  friend  with  such  accom- 
plishments, and  such  a  circle  of  ac- 
auaintance? Who  would  not  have 
felt  all  maternal  warnings  on  the 
point  of  low  company  and  torn  trou- 
sers powerless  as  a^dnst  the  attrac- 
tions of  Bob  Jakin  f 

"  It  must  be  owned  that  Tom  was 
fond  of  Bob's  company.  How  could  it 
be  oUierwise  ?  Bob  knew,  directly  he 
saw  a  bird's  egg,  whether  it  was  a  swal- 
low's, or  a  tomtit^B,  or  a  jellowhammer^s ; 
he  found  out  all  the  wasps*  nests,  and 
could  set  all  sorts  of  traps;  he  could 
climb  the  trees  like  a  squirrel,  and  had 
quite  a  magical  power  of  detecting 
hedgehogs  and  stoats ;  and  he  had  cour- 
age to  do  things  that  were  rather 
naughty,  such  as  making  gaps  in  the 
hedgerows,  i.  throwing  stones  after  the 
sheep,  and  killing  a  cat  that  was  wander- 
ing incognito.  Such  qualities  in  an  in- 
ferior, who  could  always  be  treated  with 
authority  in  spite  of  his  superior  know- 
ingness,  had  necessarily  a  ntal  ftsdna- 
tion  for  Tom ;  and  eveiy  holiday-time 
Maggie  was  sure  to  have  days  of  grief 
because  he  had  gone  off  with  Bob." 

Maggie  Tulliver,  the  sister,  is  a 
contrast  to  Tom  physically  ana  mor- 
ally. Tom  is  fair  and  fresh-looking 
— quite  a  Dodson  in  appearance,  his 
proud  mother  is  glad  to  think, 
though  the  obstinacy  in  his  disposi- 
tion comes  from  the  father^s  side-; 
the  girl  has  a  brown  skin,  "  gleaming 
black  eyes,"  and  "  dark  heavy  locks 
that  refuse  to  curl,  and  which  she 
tosses  out  of  her  line  of  vision  with 
"  very  much  the  air  of  a  small  Shet- 
land pony."  Aunt  Pullet  even  fears 
that  "the  jell's  being  so  brown" 
will "  stand  in  her  way  i'  life."  Aunt 
Pullet,  with  her  experience,  should 
have  known  better.  It  is  not  poor 
Maggie's  brownness  and  heavy  aark 
hair  that  *'  stand  in  her  way"  in  this 
"  puzzling  world,"  as  poor  Mr  Tulli- 
ver calls  it,--at  least  not  in  Mrs 
Pullet's  sense.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
These  little  brown  gipsy-like  girls 
^ow  up  sometimes,  as  many  of  us 
know,  into  most  distracting  women. 
It  is  from  something  else,  which 
beats  already  underneath  the  brown 
skin,  that  poor  Maggie's  trials  in  her 
womanhood  will  arise.  This  un- 
happy deviation,  however,  from  the 
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Dodson  iTpe,  together  with  snndiy 
outbursts  of  temper— especially  in 
the  matter  of  vain  ai^tempts  to  onrl 
that  said  rebellious  hair— excite  in 
the  mind  of  poor  Mrs  Tulliver  a  com- 
plaining wonder  at  the  dispensations 
of  Providence — "  Folks  *ull  think  it's 
a  judgment  on  me  as  Fve  eot  such  a 
cmld— they'll  think  Pve  done  sumr 
mat  wicked.'*  The  moral  character- 
istics of  the  two  children  differ  as 
widely  as  their  phvsioaL  Tom  never 
does  any  wrong  that  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  justi^  in  some  wi^  to  his 
own  conscience — 'Td  do  just  the 
same  agaiu^"  is  his  usual  mode  of 
viewing  his  past  actions  :  while 
poor  Maggie  is  ''always  wishing  she 
nad  done  something  different"  "  A 
bitter  sense  of  the  irrevocable  "  is  an 
"  almost  eveiy-day  experience  of  her 
small  soul."  She  "rushes  to  her  deeds 
with  passionate  impulse,  and  Uien 
sees  not  only  their  consequences,  but 
what  would  have  happened  if  thejr 
had  not  been  done,  with  all  the  de- 
tail and  exaggerated  circumstance  of 
an  active  imagination."  This  faculty 
of  hers  implies,  of  course,  a  love  of 
books,  her  brother  Tom's  abhor- 
rence ;  of  books  of  all  kinds,  some 
most  unusual  in  the  catalogue  of  a 
little  girl's  libraiy— including  even 
Defoe's  History  of  the  Detnl,  by  an 
enthusiastic  extempore  lecture  upon 
which  subject  she  very  much  alarms 
andastonishesherfatherand  his  friend 
the  auctioneer  as  they  sit  over  their 
brandy-and-water.  Sne  is  a  strange- 
ly imaginative  child  in  many  ways ; 
she  can  tell  stories,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  for  her  own  and  her  com- 
panions' amusement,  of  '*  all  the  live 
thiuf^s  they  come  upon  by  accident :" 
can  mvent  biographies  for  the  toads 
in  whom  Tom  takes  a  lively  interest 
Q)eing  **  one  of  those  boys  who  are 
ibnd  of  animals — fond,  that  is,  of 
throwing  stones  at  them");  if  an 
earwig  hurries  across  their  path,  she 
has  its  private  history  all  ready — 
'*  how  Mrs  Earwig  had  a  wash  at 
home,  and  one  of  her  children  had 
follen  into  the  hot  coi)per,  for  which 
reason  she  was  running  so  fast  to 
fetch  the  doctor  "—until  Tom,  stem 
and  contemptuous,  sets  his  foot  xipon 
the  unlucky  sulgect,  and  so  hurries 
the  catastrophe.  But  her  character 
is  best  shown  in  her  solitary  pur- 
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suits  in  the  great  attic  Trader  the 
high-pitched  xoof  at  home. 

"This    attic  i^as  Maggie's   favoorite 
retreat  on  a  wet  day,  when  Uie  we&^ier 
was  not  too  cold;  here  she  fretted  oat 
all  her  ill  humours,  and  talked  alond  to 
theworm-eatenfloom  andthe  worm-eaiaB 
Bbelvea,  and  the  dark  zaf ters  iertooned 
with  cobwebs;  and  here   ahe  kept  m 
Fetish  which  she  punished  for  all  her 
misfortunes.    This  was  the  trunk  of  m 
large  wooden  doll,  which   onoe  atared 
with  the  roundest  of  eyes  above   the 
reddest  of  cheeks ;  but  was  now  entirely 
defaced  by  a  long  career  of  vicarious 
sufferiDg.  '  Three  nails  driven  into  the 
head  commemorated  aa  many  oriBes  in 
Maggie's  nine  years  of  earth^  struggle  ; 
that  luxury  of  vengeance  having  been 
suggested  to  her  by  the  picture  of  Jaid 
destroying  Sisera  in  the  old  Bible.     Tfa» 
last  nail  had  been  driven  in  with  a  fiercer 
stroke  than  usual,  for  the  Fetish  on  that 
occasion  represented  aunt  Qlegg.    But 
immediately  afterwards  Maggie  had  re- 
flected that  if  she  drove  many  nails  in, 
she  would  not  be  so  well  able  to  fancy 
that  the  head  was  hiut  when  she  knock- 
ed it  against  the  wall,  nor  to  comfort  it, 
and  nmke -believe  to  poultice  it,  when 
her  fury  was  abated;   for  even   aunt 
Qlegg  would  be  pitiable  ^nhen  she  had 
been  hurt  much,  and  thoroughly  humi- 
liated, so  as  to  beg  her  niece's  pardon. 
Since  then  she  had  driven  no  more  naila 
in,  but  had  soothed  herself  by  alt^-- 
nately  grinding  and  beating  the  wooden 
head  against  the  rough  brick  of  the 
great  chimneys  that  made  two  square 
pillars  supporting  the  roof." 

Or  let  us  look  at  her  again  in  one 
of  her  gentler  moods,  esi)ecially  as  it 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing one  of  those  minor  characters, 
quite  perfect  in  their  way,  whom  the 
writer,  prodigal  ofsuch  wealth,  throws 
into  the  tale  as  mere  embellishments 
— Luke,  the  miller's  man,  "tall  and 
broad-shouldered,  black -eyed  and 
black-haired,  stdKlued  by  a  general 
mealiness,  liKe  an  auiicula."  Ma^e 
is  very  communicative  to  Luke, 
"  wishmg  him  to  think  well  of  her 
understanding,  as  her  father  did." 

"As  she  sat  sliding  on  the  heap  of 
grain  near  which  he  was  busying  him- 
self, she  said,  at  that  shrill  pitch  which 
was  requisite  in  mill-society — 

"  *  I  think  you  never  read  any  book 
but  the  Bible— did  you,  Luke!  * 

"  *  Nay,  Miss— an'  not  much  o'  ^lat,' 
said  Luke,  with  great  frankness.  *  Fm 
no  reader,  I  am^/ 
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"'  Bat  if  I  lent  you  one  of  my  books, 
Luke?  I've  not  got  «mj  very  pretW 
books  that  would  be  easy  for  you  to  rea4 ; 
but  there's  "Pug's  Tour  of  Europe"— 
that  would  tell  you  all  about  the  different 
sorts  of  people  in  the  worlds  and  if  you 
didn't  understand  the  reading,  the  pio- 
turee  would  help  you — they  show  the 
looks  and  ways  of  the  people,  and  what 
they  do.  There  are  the  Dutchmen,  yery 
fat,  and  smoking,  you  know — and  one 
sitting  on  a  barrel/ 

**  *  Nay,  liisB,  I'n  no  opinion  o'  Dutdi- 
men.  There  ben't  much  good  i'  knowiag 
about  them,* 

"'But  they're  our  fellow -creatures, 
Luke — we  ought  to  know  about  our  fel- 
low-creatures.' 

" '  Not  much  6'  fellow-creaturs,  I  think, 
Hiss ;  all  I  know — my  old  master,  as 
war  a  knowin'  man,  used  to  say,  says  he, 
**  If  e'er  I  sow  mv  wheat  wi'out  brinin', 
I'm  a  Dutchman,  says  he  ;  an'  that  war 
as  much  as  to  say  as  a  Dtdxshnoan  war  a 
fool,  or  next  door.  Nay,  nay,  I  am't 
goin'  to  bother  mysen  about  Dutchmen. 
There's  fools  enoo — an'  rogues  enoo — 
wi'out  lookin'  i'  books  for  em.' 

** '  0,  well,'  said  Maggie,  rather  foiled 
by  Luke's  unezx>«<^^y  decided  views 
about  Dutchmen,  'perhaps  you  would 
like  "Animated  Nature"  bettei--that'8 
not  Dutchmen,  you  know,  but  elephants, 
and  kangaroos,  and  the  civet  oat,  and  the 
sun-fish,  and  a  bird  sitting  on  its  tail— I 
foiget  its  name.  There  are  countries 
full  of  those  creatures,  instead  of  horses 
and  cows,  you  know.  Shouldn't  you 
like  to  know  about  them,  Luke  f ' 

**  Nay,  Miss,  Fn  got  to  keep  count  o' 
the  flour  an*  com — I  can't  do  wi'  knowin' 
so  many  things  besides  my  work.  That's 
what  brings  folk  to  the  gaSlows — knowin' 
everything  but  what  they'o  got  to  get 
their  bread  by.  An'  the^rre  mostly  lies, 
I  think,  what's  printed  i'  the  books: 
them  printed  sheets  are,  anyhow,  as  the 
men  ciy  i'  the  streets.' " 

Such  a  boy  and  girL  it  may  be 
sapposed,  are  not  entQUBiastioally 
loved  by  such  uncles  and  aunts  as 
the  Gleggs  and  Pullets,  who  hare  no 
children  of  their  own.  Tom  and 
Maggie,  for  their  parts,  do  not  affect 
much  show  of  dutiful  affection. 
"  Ma^e,"  the  mother  observes,  "is 
ten  times  naughtier  when  they  come 
than  on  other  days ;  and  Tom  doesn't 
like 'em— bless  him!''  They  tolerate 
their  aunt  Pullet,  but  "  chiefly  be- 
cause she  was  not  their  aunt  Gle^." 
They  scamper  out  of  their  signt 
''  with  the  alacrity  of  small  aniows 


flnstdi^from  under  a  buming-glMs ;  ** 
Tom,  mdeed, 

*' Generally  absconding  for  the  day 
with  a  laige  supply  of  the  most  portable 
food,  when  he  received  timely  warning 
that  his  uncles  and  aunts  were  coming ; 
a  moral  symptom  from  which  his  aunt 
Qlegg  deduced  the  gloomiest  views  of 
-  his  future.  It  was  rather  hard  on  Mag- 
gie that  Tom  alvrays  absconded  vnthout 
letting  her  into  the  secret;  but  the 
weaker  sex  are  acknowledged  to  be 
serious  mpedunenta  in  cases  ci  flight." 

Unde  and  Aunt  PuUet  ''tolerate*' 
their  nephew  and  niece  in  return : 
and  even  invite  them  now  and 
then  to  their  house,  Ckmim  Firs, 
where  Mr  Pullet  farms  his  own  rich 
land.  G^rum  Firs  is  a  prosperous 
place,  and  has  its  attractions  for 
the  children,  containing  as  it  does 
all  kinds  of  living  animals,  all  well 
cared  for  and  well  to  do.  Even  the 
toads  there,  Tom  finds,  are  of  un- 
usual size;  "toads  who  paid  rent 
were  naturally  leaner."  Uncle  Pul- 
let has  also  a  musical-box,  Mame's 
great  delight ;  a  possession  whidi  is 
held  to  imply  some  musical  talent 
on  Mr  P.'s  part  (who  is  not  a  bright 
man  otherwise):  for  he  alone  can 
wind  it  tq),  and  knows  what  tunes  it 
is  going  to  play  beforehand.  But 
that  the  visits  to  Garum  Firs,— 
where  the  stairs  are  polished  to 
such  a  pitch  that  even  Mrs  Tulliver 
"  thinks  it  a  mercy  when  she  and 
the  children  are  safe  on  the  landing,** 
and  where  the  chairs  and  tables 
look  **  like  the  corpses  of  furniture  in 
white  shrouds" — were  hardly  of  that 
free-and-easy  nature  which  Tom  and 
Maggie  would  have  preferred,  may 
be  gathered  from  Aunt  Pullet's  fiat 
woras  of  welcome,  uttered  as  soon 
as  her  visitors  are  within  hearing — 

**  Stop  the  children,  for  God's  sake, 
Bessy — don't  let  'em  come  up  the  door- 
steps ;  Sally's  bringing  the  old  mat  and 
the  duster,  to  rub  then*  shoes." 

Tom,  however,  has  soon  to  begin  his 
school-life  afresh.  Not  again  under 
Jacobs  at  the  ''  academy ;"  Mr  Tul- 
liver is  more  ambitious  for  his  son. 
Not  that  he  wishes  to  make  a  gen- 
tleman of  him ;  his  viewsas  to  Tom's 
future  do  not  leave  a  verv  distinct 
impression  on  the  readerB  mind« 
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periiape  because  they  were  not  rerj 
distinct  in  his  own.  Something  like 
a  law^r,  only  withoat  the  rascality ; 
for  it  is  a  part  of  Mr  TulliTef  s  reli- 
gions belief  that  all  lawyers  are.  in 
more  than  a  figurative  sense,  chil- 
dren of  the  £yil  One.  The  model 
whom  he  anpears  to  have  in  view  is 
his  friend  Mr  lUley.  the  auctbneer 
and  imduer;  partly  oecause  he  con- 
siders that  class  of  professions, 
though  tolerably  lucratiTe,  require 
little  capital  beyond  a  massive  watch- 
chain  and  a  mgh  office-stooL  Mr 
Riley  has  been  to  the  Mudport  Gram- 
mar School  in  his  youth,  and  has 
learnt  Latin ;  indeed,  still  **  has  a 
sense  of  comprehending  Latin  gene- 
rally, though  his  comprehension  of 
any  particular  Latin  was  not  ready." 
Therefore  Tom  is  to  learn  Latin,  ajid 
is  sent  to  a  clerical  private  tutor 
with  that  object — ^though  *'  mapping 
and  summing"  are  especially  stipu- 
lated for  in  addition.  Tom  makes 
very  little  progress  in  any  of  these 
branches  of  knowledge:  the  Latin 
he  can't  digest,  and  the  others  are 
never  taugnt  him.  And  here  the 
author  inaulges  in  a  little  good- 
humoured  severity  touching  the  ab- 
surdity of  applying  a  Procrustean 
system  of  instruction  to  all  tastes 
and  capacities— filling  the  only  two 
or  three  pages  throughout  these 
volumes  which  we  could  allow  a 
conscientous  novel-reader  to  skip.  A 
writer  like  George  Eliot,  who  can 
^ve  us  lessons  in  a  line,  and  satires 
m  an  epithet,  is  really  not  iustified  in 
cheating  us  even  out  of  those  pages 
to  introduce  or  to  demolidi  a  theory 
of  education.  First,  the  subject  is  a 
large  one,  and  refuses  to  be  done  in 
the  space.  Secondly,  it  has  been 
done  already,— alas !  so  often.  Is  it 
not  written  in  the  solemn  drab  of 
the  Quarterly,  the  jaundiced  buff  of 
the  Westmifutery  the  hideous  blue 
and  yellow  of  the  Edinburgh  f  why 
must  we  have  it  imposed  upon  us— 
a  powder  between  two  layers  of 
preserve— in  the  pretty  apricot  covers 
and  pleasant  pages  of  the  Mill  on 


the  FlosB  9  Besides,  if  we  were  not 
determined  to  ignore  this  perverting 
on  our  author^s  part^  we  should  have 
to  express  our  unfeigned  reg[ret  that 
a  writer  whose  own  para  are  jewelled 
with  the  brightest  and  most  graceful 
hints  of  cUssio  literature,  should 
condescend  to  easy  jests  against 
"  Supines***  and  the  Eton  Grammar, 
and  should  leave  even  apparent 
nround  for  the  advocates  of  a  mori- 
bund heresy^the  superiority  of  a 
9pecial  to  a  liberal  education— to 
claim  another  of  our  great  noveUsti 
as  a  champion  of  their  theory.  We 
should  deny,  too.  the  possibility  of 
any  boy  whose  brains  were  in  Uie 
right  place  (and  Tom  TuUivef  s  evi- 
dently were)  having  "no  capacity*' 
for  either  Latin  or  Euclid.  It  may 
have  been  foolish  in  Mr  TuUiver  to 
insist  upon  his  son's  learning  Latin 
in  order  to  qualify  him  for  a  success- 
ful auctioneer ;  Mr  Stellin^  was  not 
the  wisest  of  tutors;  but  his  "  fixed 
opinion,  that  all  boys  of  any  capacity 
could  learn  what  it  was  the  regu- 
lar thing  to  teach,"  is,  to  say  the  very 
least,  uiared  in  the  main,  if  not 
quite  so  sweepingly  and  dogmatically 
expressed,  by  mucn  wiser  men  than 
Mr  Stelling.  The  mastering  of  difll- 
culties  is  at  least  as  important  a 
branch  of  education  as  the  fostering 
natural  indinations.  In  one  poin^ 
at  any  rate,  Mr  Stelling's  system  was 
a  good  one.  "  He*ll  nave  you  up 
ten  times,"  says  Tom  confidentially 
to  his  fellow-pupil,  **if  you  say 
*  ham*  for  'yaw'- he  won't  let  you 
go  a  letter  wrong,  /  can  tell  you." 
A  boy  who  has  learnt  that  it  may  or 
may  not  be  necessary  to  go  through 
the  same  distasteful  process  ten  times, 
but  that  it  M  necessary  to  ^  it 
right,  has  something  to  thank  his 
instructor  for,  at  all  events.  We  are 
inclined  to  hope  that  Tom  Tulliv^ 
learnt  more  at  Mr  Stelling's  than 
his  present  biographer  gives  him 
credit  for.  For  Tom  does  set  to  work 
manfully,  however  much  "  against 
collar;  even  adding  a  short  ap- 
pendix to  his  prayers,  in  his  hon^ 


•  Why  do  all  writere  who  "  feel  easier"  in  haying  a  fling  at  claasical  education, 
fall  foul  especially  upon  ntpines  and  gerunds  f  What  has  Uiat  unfortunate  branch 
of  the  family  done  to  disgrace  themselves  aboye  the  reet  f  A  supine  is  one  of  the 
mo«t  harmless  of  the  philological  creation;  seldom  seen,  and  giving  very  little 
trouble.     Gerunds  certainly  are  rather  more  dangerous. 
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boyish  Binceri^— to  be 
remember  his  Latin.** 

"  He  paused  a  little  to  consider  how 
be  should  pray  about  Euclid — ^whether 
he  should  ask  to  see  what  it  meant,  or 
whether  there  was  any  other  neutral 
state  which  would  be  more  applicable  to 
the  case.  But  at  last  he  added—'  And 
make  Mr  SUlling  tay  I  than't  do  EucUd 
any  more.    Amen' ** 

He  meets  with  his  difficulties  early 
in  his  idn^-life^  and  faces  them  man- 
fully ^we  are  mdined  to  think  the 
hardly-leamt  '*  supines"  came  out 
strong.  We  lau^h  heartily  of  course 
— ^who  can  help  it )— when  at  last  it 
flashes  upon  Door  Tom's  mind^  as 
the  result  of  Maggie's  pertinacious 
questioning  of  the  tutor,  that  there 
really  "once  were  people  on  the 
earth  who  were  so  K)rtunate  as  to 
know  lAtin  without  learning  it 
through  the  Eton  Grammar;"  but 
we  could  not  expect  it  to  occur  to 
him,  as  it  surely  must  to  the  author, 
that  this  was  the  very  reason  why 
Latin,  to  a  Boman,  would  have  been 
no  education  at  alL 

Macgie  also  goes  to  school^  but  of 
her  scE^l-smrl  me  no  revelations  are 
given  us.  What  training  she  found 
at  Miss  Fimiss's  provincial  boardins;- 
school  was  probaDlv  not  of  the  high- 
est order.  But  botn  her  physical  and 
intellectual  growth  were  tast  develop- 
ing. The  diark  hair  has  become  long 
and  massv,  the  lustrous  eyes  are 
growing  eloquent  And  when  pain- 
mi  famuy  circumstances  summon  her 
home  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  she  has 
already  had  such  earl^  experience  of 
'*  conflict  between  the  mward  impulse 
and  outward  fact," — "  she  had  oeen 
filled  with  so  eager  a  life  in  the  triple 
world  of  reality,  books,  and  wakiiu[ 
dreams,"— that  she  is  ''strangely  old 
for  her  years,  in  eveiything  but  pru- 
dence and  self-command."  Her  life 
at  Dorlcote  Mill,  for  the  next  four 
years,  is  of  a  kind  to  drive  her  more 
and  more  into  herself,  and  to  excite 
that  passionate  intelligence  within  to 
a  diseased  activity. 

"Everybody  in  the  world  seemed  so 
hard  and  unkind  to  Maggie :  there  was 
no  indulgence,  no  fondness,  such  as  she 
imaginea  when  she  fAshioned  the  world 
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afresh  in  her  own  thoughts.  In  books 
there  were  people  who  were  always  agree- 
able or  tender,  and  delighted  to  do  things 
that  made  one  happy,  and  who  did  not 
show  their  kindness  by  finding  fault. 
The  world  outside  the  books  was  not  a 
happy  one,  Maggie  felt :  it  seemed  to  be 
a  world  where  people  behaved  the  best 
to  those  they  did  not  pretend  to  love^ 
and  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  And 
if  life  had  no  love  in  it,  what  else  was 
there  for  Maggie?  ...  A  creature 
fbll  of  eager,  passionate  longings  for  all 
that  was  beautiful  and  glad;  thirsty  for 
all  knowledge;  with  an  ear  straming 
after  dreamy  music  that  died  away  and 
would  not  come  near  to  her ;  with  a 
blind,  unconscious  yearning  for  some- 
thing that  would  link  together  the  won- 
derful impressions  of  this  mysterious  life, 
and  give  her  soul  a  sense  of  home  in  it." 

She  has  recourse  to  books—again  of 
a  strange  kind  for  such  a  reader. 
Virgil,  ESudid,  and  Aldrich's  Logic, 
are  ner  companions  in  her  soHtery 
rambles  in  the  fields.  No  wonder 
that  sometimes  she  looks  up  ''with 
a  startled  sense  that  the  relation  be- 
tween Aldrich  and  this  present  world 
is  extremel]^  remote."    It  is  an  im- 

Sression  wmch  has  occurred  even  to 
le  masculine  minds  of  Oxford  under- 
graduates. 

At  length  the  young  inquiring 
spirit,  that  is  looking  everywhere  for 
tne  secret  of  life,  suddenly  finds  a 
teacher.  She  meets  with  an  old  well- 
worn  oopv  of  the  Be  Imitatione 
CAm^i— that  wonderful  book  of  un- 
known authorship, — the  most  beauti- 
ful, it  has  been  said,  ''that  ever  came 
from  the  hand  of  man,  since  not  from 
his  hand  came  the  Gospel"*  Let 
Gkorge  Eliot's  beautiful  eulogy  re- 
commend it  to  those  who  as  yet  kdow 
it  only  by  name  :— 

"  This  voioe  out  of  the  far-off  middle 
ages  was  the  direct  communication  of  a 
homan  soiU's  belief  and  experience,  and 
came  to  Maggie  as  an  unquestioned  mes- 
sage  I  suppose  that  is  the 

reason  why  the  small  old-fashioned  bool^ 
for  which  you  need  only  pay  sixpence  at 
a  book-stall,  works  miracles  to  this  day, 
turning  bitter  waters  into  sweetness: 
while  expensive  sermons  and  treatises, 
newly  issued,  leave  all  things  as  they 
were  before.  It  was  written  down  by  a 
hand  that  waited  for  the  heart's  prompt- 
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iog ;  it  18  the  dironide  of  a  aoUter^,  hid- 
den aDguish,  struggle,  trntt^  and  tnumph 
— not  written  on  velvet  onshionB  to  teiioh 
endtuanoe  to  those  who  an  treading  with 
bleeding  feet  on  the  stonea.  And  so  it 
remains  to  all  time  a  lasting  reeord  of 
human  needs  and  human  oonaolations : 
the  yoioe  of  a  brother  who,  ages  ago, 
felt  and  suffered  and  renounced — ^in  the 
cioister,  perhaps^  with  seige  gown  and 
tonsured  nead,  with  much  chaiiting  and 
long  ftats,  and  with  a  fashion  of  speech 
diffevent  from  ours^-bnt  under  the  same 
silent  farK>ff  heareos,  and  with  the  same 
passionate  desires,  the  same  striTinfls, 
the  same  failures,  the  same  wearinesar 

So  Maggie  casts  aside  that  heathen 
knowledge,  which  she  now  begins  to 
re^d  as  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  and  reads  on  eniaptured  in  the 
little  old  volume,  where  *'  some  hand, 
now  for  ever  quiet,  had  made  at 
certain  passages  strong  pen-and-ink 
marks,  long  since  browned  by  time." 
She  reads,  with  a  strange  thrill  of 
awe, — "  as  if  she  had  been  wakened  in 
the  night  by  a  strain  of  solemn  music,** 
— and  thiuKS  that  she  has  solved  the 
secret  of  life.  It  is  resignation— ^self- 
abnegation.  She  seizes  and  adopts 
the  solution  with  gll  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  impulsive  nature.  Its  results 
are  real— lor  the  time  at  least.  She 
complains  no  more  to  herself  of  her 
empty  life.  The  troubles  of  this  pre- 
sent (and  there  are  plenty  of  troubles 
now  at  Dorlcote  Mill)  vex  her  no 
longer— '^  this  life  will  not  last  long.** 
In  spite  of  "  some  volcanic  heavinga 
of  imprisoned  passions"  that  live 
within  her  stilly  the  new  light  shines 
out  in  her  softening  face  and  gentler 
household  ways;  even  her  fretful 
mother  becomes  fond  of  her,  and 
wonders  that  Maggie  ia  "  growing  up 
so  good.*' 

fiut  when  she  is  eighteen — when 
the  dark  hair  is  woven,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  into  a  coronet  over 
the  queenly  brow,  when  the  "  brown 
cheek  is  firm  and  rounded,  the  full 
lips  red,**  and  she  is  grown  to  the 
tall  stature  of  her  womanhood,  and 
nothing  but  the  resolved  humility 
which  refuses  to  look  in  the  dass 
prevents  her  from  knowing  that  uie  is 
oeautiful — ^there  comes  to  ner  another 
teacher.  Teacher— shall  we  call  him? 
or  Oompeller  and  Conqueror,  whom 
the  classic  ancients  were  content  to 
paint  as  a  rosy  boy  with  mimic  wea* 


Eons,  but  for  whose  more  fitting- 1 
utes  might  sometimea  be  borrowed 
the  mighty  chains  and  rivets  borne 
by  Strength  and  Force,  orthe  ''damps 
of  adamant**  in  the  hand  of  Dread 
Necessity  ?  This  ne  winfluence  appc^ 
at  first,  in  her  hours  of  lonely  trial, 
to  the  giri*B  intellectual  nature.    Fcv 
the  fii^  time  in  her  life,  she  finds 
some  one  who  has  a  sympathy  with 
her  tastes  and  feelings.    It  is  so  plea- 
sant to  be  loved;  it  had  been  always 
"  the  strongest  need  in  her  nature  ** — 
though  not  in  this  way;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  admiration  is  so  new  aiHl 
strange.    It  had  seemed  to  her  "  so 
far  on— like  a  dream— only  like  one 
of  the  stories  one  imagines — that  die 
should  ever  have  a  lover."    But  she 
welcomes  the  new  guest  in  her  heart 
with  a  gentle  gratitude  and  gladneasy 
sobered  by  some  forebodings — for 
there  are  ominous  difficulties  in  her 
path.  She  kisses  herlover  at  their  first 
parting,  "  almost  as  simply  and  as 
quietly  as  she  had  done  when  she  was 
twelve  years  old.**    Are  these  the  in- 
visible footsteps  of  him  who  is  strong 
as  Death  1  It  may  be  so,  sometimes; 
the  same  Power  energises  variously 
in  various  temperaments ;  but  in  na- 
tures like  hers,  if  it  be  the  true  inspi- 
ration, it  comes  in  a  rapture  or  an 
agony. 

It  does  come  to  her  at  last  The  ap- 
peal which  has  been  hitherto  made  to 
ner  intellect  and  imagination,  reaches 
those  other  depths  of  that  **  highly- 
strung,  hungry  nature**  which  have  as 
yet  lam  unmsturbed.  Through  these 
stormy  gates  she  enters  upon  her  third 
and  last  school— the  school  of  error 
and  repentance.  Of  the  detidls  of 
that  struggle — the  more  heroic  for 
its  elements  of  weakness— let  the 
book  itself  speak.  They  are  tdd  there, 
from  first  to  last,  in  the  writer^s  most 
eloquent  laa^a^;  and  to  present 
fragments  of  it  here  would  be  only  to 
mar  its  interest  for  the  future  reader. 
Still  more  idly  to  weary  those  who 
have  already  read  it,  with  di^ointed 
reminiscences  of  what  forms  m  their 
memories  an  harmonious  whole. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  some 
outline  of  the  diaracter  on  which  the 
author  has  bestowed,  it  seems  to  us, 
even  a  larger  share  or  i^oee  remark- 
able powtts  of  analyris  and  expression 
that  were  so  evident  in  Adam  Bede. 
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Not  that  Margaret  Tulliv^  occupies 
the  stage  too  ezchisiyely.  Here,  as 
in  the  fonner  work»  the  artist  has 
studied  carefully  the  harmonies  of 
colour.  The  complement  to  this  im- 
pulsive imaginative,  vig(»ous^  bat 
yielding  nature  is  ^ut  in  with  equal 
care,  and  pwhaiw  with  equal  mccess. 
The  brother— with  his  resolute  will, 
hard  self-reliance,  narrow  inflexible 
justice,  honest  and  true,  but  with 
only  that  ^  hard  rind  of  truth,  which  is 
discerned  bv  unsympathetic  minds,** 
— ^is  probably  aa  true  to  nature,  and 
even  more  original  in  fiction,  than 
the  sister,  who  absorbs  the  lan^ 
share  of  our  svmjpathies.  He  too  has 
his  trials  and  his  straggles.  If  we 
hear  less  oi  them,  it  is  only  because, 
with  a  manful  det^rminatiim,  he  bu- 
ries them  in  his  own  breast  If  they 
ML  to  interest  us^  that  may  be  not 
the  hero*s  £iiuk,  but  ours. 

Those  who  read  the  volumes  before 
us  with  vivid  recollections  of  Adam 
Beds  (as  who  will  not  ?)  may  notice 
how  much  more  strongly  our  mnpa- 
thies  are  roused  by  imperfect  daxac- 
ters.  In  that  stoiy  the  author  design- 
ed, we  may  suppose,  that  we  should 
be  most  interested  (of  the  male  cha- 
racters) in  Adam,  And  certainly,  if 
a  noble  portrait  of  all  that  we  profess 
to  admire  and  love  in  the  manly 
<diaracter,  yet  not  too  perfect  to  be 
knman^  could  have  effected  this,  we 
found  it  there.  Yet  it  wiU  scarcely 
be  denied,  that,  to  most  readers,  the 
heart  all  along  went  with  the  weaker 
brother,  Seth.  That  Dinah  cannot 
love  him— though  we  know  it  to  be 
impossible,  and  do  not  wish  it— yet 
stnkes  the  tenderest  chord,  we  have 
idways  thought,  in  the  whole  story. 
In  the  Mill  on  the  Floes  none  of  the 
characters  ajwoaeh  perfection;  the 
heroine  as  little  as  any :  yet  we  wiU 
venture  to  assert  that  Ma£gie*s  pas- 
sicHiate  and  rebellious  weaaiees  has 
mora  interest  for  us,  however  un- 
deservedly, than  Adam's  ^during 
streiM^h.  The  tme  heimc  stnigg^, 
which  are  nlent  and  sucoessf^area 
spectacle  for  gods,  not  men.  The  in- 
dications of  weakness  and  peril  must 
be  patent,  to  gain  any  deep  sympathy 
from  mortal  lookora-on. 

Enough  has  beea  said  to  show 


something  of  i^  character  of  the 
volumes  before  us.  But  every  word 
here  written  should  be  cancelled,  if 
we  thought  it  would  prevent  a  single 
reader  &om  seeking  to  know  more* 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  few 
passages  here  extracted  are  the  best 
m  the  book.  Such  are  not  to  be 
torn  from  their  context  merely  for 
the  sake  of  carrying  away  specimens^ 
If  we  had  to  name  the  most  powerful 
scenes  in  the  stor]^,  perhaps  we  should 
point  to  those  **  in  the  Ked  Deeps," 
and  the  short  passage  with  Stephen 
in  the  conservatory.  But  the  whole 
working  of  those  "  Laws  of  Attrac- 
tion ***  IS  singularly  weU  told.  The 
deseriptiona  of  the  quiet  English 
seenOTy  on  the  Floss  are  few,  but 
very  truthful.  Not  many  eyes  may 
be  educated  enough  to  see  the  charms 
of  a  mill-dam  m  February;  yet, 
painted  in  these  words,  how  exqui- 
site it  Looks  ^— 

"  And  this  is  Dorlcote  Dfill.  I  most 
stand  a  minute  or  two  here  on  the  bridge 
and  look  at  it,  tiiongh  the  clouds  are 
threatening,  and  it  is  far  on  in  the  after- 
noon. Evea  in  this  leaflees  time  of  de- 
parting February  it  is  pleasant  to  look  at 
— pvlups  the  (miU  dunp  season  adds  a 
charm  to  the  trimly^cept,  oomlbrtable 
dwdling-house,  as  old  as  the  elms  and 
chestnut  that  shelter  it  from  the  northern 
blast.  The  stream  is  brimful  now,  and 
lies  high  in  this  little  withy  plantation, 
and  hiuf  drowns  the  grassy  fringe  of  the 
oroft  in  front  of  the  house.  As  1  look  at 
the  f^  stream,  the  yivid  grass,  the  deli- 
cate bright-green  powder  softening  the 
outline  of  the  great  trunks  and  branches 
that  gleam  from  under  the  bare  purple 
boughs,  I  am  in  love  mih.  moistness,  and 
•sry  the  white  ducks  that  are  di{^nng 
their  heads  tax  into  the  water  here  amons 
the  withes,  unmindful  of  the  awkward 
appearance  they  make  in  the  drier  world 
aoove." 

Take  the  following  nassace  again 
— one  of  quiet  natural  pathos,  like 
that  whkn  charmed  us  so  often  in 
AdamBede: — 

There  is  no  sense  of  ease  like  the  ease 
we  felt  in  those  scenes  where  we  were 
bom,  where  objects  became  dear  to  us 
before  we  had  known  the  labour  of 
choice,  and  where  the  outer  world  seem- 
ed only  an  extoision  of  our  own  person- 
ality :  we  accepted  and  loved  H  as  we 


•  Sise  vol.  iii.  page  72. 
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aooepted  our  own  sense  of  existenoe  and 
our  own  limbs.  Very  oommonplsoe,  even 
ugly,  that  furniture  of  our  early  home 
might  look  if  it  were  put  up  to  auction ; 
an  improved  taste  in  upholstery  sooms 
it ;  and  is  not  the  striving  after  something 
better  and  better  in  our  surroundings, 
the  grand  charaoteristic  that  distinguishee 
man  from  the  brute— or,  to  s^isfy  a 
scrupulous  aoouracy  of  definition,  thai 
distinguishes  the  British  man  from  the 
foreign  brute  f  But  heaven  knows  iHiere 
that  striving  might  lead  us,  if  our  affoo- 
tions  had  not  a  trick  of  twining  round 
those  old  inferior  thin^is — if  the  loves 
and  sanctities  of  our  Ufe  had  no  deep 
immovable  roots  in  memory." 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  we  done 
much  more  than  indicate,  by  Buch 
tempting  illustrations  as  tell  within 
the  line  of  this  notice,  the  pungent 
and  vet  playful  humour  which  li{;ht8 
up  the  storj  throughout,  especially 
in  the  chromdes  of  Tom  and  Mag^pe  a 
early  years.  The  division  of  the  jam 
puff;  Maggie's  visit  to  the  gypsies  : 
the  dialogues  on  Latin  and  Euclia 
between  her  and  Tom ;  or,  when  we 
get  amongst  the  aunts  and  undes, 
the  momentous  conference  on  aunt 
Pullet's  new  bonnet,  held  in  that 
awful  best  bed-room  at  Garum  Firs 
—all,  happily,  much  too  long  for  ex- 
tract— are  perhaps  more  irresistibly 
ludicrous  than  anything  which  we 
have  quoted. 

It  may  possibly  disgust  some  critics 
to  find  that,  in  spite  m  our  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  the  intellectual,  the 
most  striking  novel  of  the  day  is  but 
"  the  old,  old  story."  Love  is  still 
the  life  of  fiction.  And  not  that  de- 
liberate process  which  sometimes 
bears  the  name,  when  the  marrying 
gentleman  looks  about  him  and 
^  chooses  "  his  wife  as  he  would  his 
horse,  and  the  lady  weighs  the  ad- 
vantauges  of  a  home  and  a  position, — 
but  the  stronj^  force  that  seizes  and 
binds  its  victims,  whether  they 
"choose''  or  no.  JBven  the  auti^or 
8eems,'in  one  place,  to  tender  half  an 
apology  J  "  the  happiest  women,  like 
the  happiest  nations,  have  no  history." 
We  venture  to  question  the  new  and 
the  old  aphorism,  prettily  as  they  are 
oombineo.  All  depends  upon  our 
definition  of  happiness,  for  the  nation 
or  for  the  individuaL 

**  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle 
of  CWhay." 


If  absence  of  emotion  be  happi- 
ness, then  the  zoophyte's  (with  which 
Aristotle  was  not  acquainted)  is  the 
beatific  life.  His  "  vapid  vegetable 
loves"  can  seldom  be  highljr  tragia 
The  jroung  people  who  walk  mto  love 
cautiously^  feeling  their  way  by  a 
process  of  courtsmp,  are  hi^y  re- 
spectable andmuch  to  be  oommoided ; 
Imt  in  fiction,  as  in  actual  society,  an 
apt  to  be  tiresome.  When  CoMeba 
sets  out  ""  In  Search  of  a  Wife,"  and 
goes  the  round  of  his  eli^ble  acquaint- 
ance ^  to  select  a  deserving  companion 
for  life,"  as  Mrs  Hannah  el^gantlj 
phrases  it,  who  that  has  ever  read 
the  book  (we  have)  does  not  long  that 
he  may  get  a  brimstone  %  And  afier 
all,  this  quiet  well-regulated  life,  of 
which  reason  and  not  passion  has 
taken  hold  of  the  leading  clue,  may 
or  may  not  be  peaceful  Calm  affec- 
tions, a  sense  of  mutual  duties,  may 
fill  the  vacant  place  in  many  hearts, 
or  at  least  bar  the  door  successfully 
against  the  master-passion ;  but  woe 
to  some  natures,  which  have  dared  to 
satisfy  themselves  with  such  substi- 
tutes, if  at  any  time,  while  man  or 
woman's  life  is  younff,  the  rightful 
lord  comes  uninvited  to  the  quiet 
banquet,  and  takes  his  place  in  that 
'*  siege  periloua" 

The  moral  of  these  volumes  is  not 
obtrusive.  The  reader  will  probably 
draw  it  for  himself  according  as  he 
is  predisposed  But  he  will  ^ther 
nothing  but  good  fix>m  it,  read  it  how 
he  will  On  one  point  omy,  we  think, 
the  writer  has  sh<f^  an  undue  sever- 
ity—though, even  here^  it  is  a  severity 
in  the  cause  of  chanty.  The  little 
provincial  world  of  St  Ogg^s  is  of 
course  highly  censorious,  has  little  of 
that  chanty  that  thinks  no  evil,  and 
punishes,  with  all  the  emphaos  of 
such  a  small  Rhadamanthus,  an  aber- 
ration from  the  reoc^iised  proprieties. 
In  several  pages  of  brilliant  sarcasm, 
we  are  drawn  to  infer  that  the  world 
of  St  Oeg's  is  veiy  mean  and  wrong. 
But  we  have  been  watching  the  strug- 
gle of  which  St  O^s  sees  only  the 
apparent  end  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  world  judges  harshly  and  un- 
charitably often,  because  it  judges 
from  appearances  and  from  results ; 
it  belongs  to  a  hiffher  Power  to  look 
at  the  heart  and  the  motives.  If  so- 
ciety were  to  claim  this  *'  discerning 
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of  spliitSy'*  its  judgmento  would  be  er- 
roneous oftener  still,  and  infinitely 
more  mischieyous  than  now.  In  the 
present  instance,  Dr  Eenn,  the  rector, 
alone  judges  by  a  larser  and  more 
charitable  standard.  He  braves  in 
this  quarrel— not  quite  successfully — 
public  opinion  at  St  Ozg'B.  Dr 
£enn  was  rij^ht— grandly,  heroically 
right;  does  it  follow  so  certainly  that 
society  at  Stop's  was  wrong?  That 
Higher  Authontr  whose  example  he 
pleads,  is  indeed  the  great  court  of 
appeal  from  every  human  judgment. 
Even  he  could  do,  as  the  recognised 
exponent  of  that  Authority,  what 
others  could  scarcely  venture  upon. 
For  society  cannot  shift  its  land- 
marks; they  may  be  arbitrary,  but 
they  are  well  known :  it  is  at  our 
peril  if  of  our  own  will,  to  our  sad 
cost  if  by  force  of  circumstances,  we 
overstep  them.  For  there  is  a  laige 
floating  mass  of  weak  morality  tor 
which  such  definite  restrictions  are 
the  best  safeguard.  Society  sits  as  a 
court  of  law,  and  gives  judgment  ac- 
cording to  its  written  statutes ;  in 
the  main  it  does  justice.  Those  on 
whom  it  presses  hardly— and  they 
are  many— must  be  content  with  that 
other  Court  of  last  appeal  If ''their 
own  hearts  condemn  tnem  not,"  they 
may  find  their  judgment  reversed 
there. 

But  we  have  closed  the  book.  Only 
in  striving  to  right  what  seems  a 
wrongj  does  even  satire  in  these  hands 
wear  its  common  bitterness.  Alike 
in  power,  but  how  very  different  in 
its  use,  is  George  Eliot  in  this  point 
from  another  of  our  great  novelists ; 
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he,  with  the  same  keen  perception, 
and  knowledge  of  the  universal  dis- 
ease, slashes  remorselessly  through 
the  fair  skin,  and  shows  us,  as  with  a 
fierce  professional  satisfaction,  the 
lurkin|^  evil  within :  here  we  watch 
a  hand  not  less  steady  or  less  skilfiil, 
which,  if  it  cuts  deeply  through  the 
cancerous  growth,  does  so  in  confi- 
dence that  there  is  wholesome  life 
beneath.  After  all  the  hard  words 
of  truth  dealt  against  our  neighbours 
on  the  Floss  side,  it  is  as  if  the  au- 
thor— like  Maggie  in  the  story — 
could  not  part  even  from  the  most 
narrow-minded  of  them  without  a 
word  of  fomveness.  Mr  and  Mrs 
Stelling  (with  the  last  half-^ear^s 
blls  never  likely  to  be  paid)  dismiss 
poor  Tom  with  a  blessing  and  a  bas- 
KCt ;  even  Lawyer  Wakem  was  doing 
something  which  he  meant  for  kind- 
ness, when  we  saw  him  last;  and 
aunt  Glegg— that  Dodson  of  Dod- 
sons  —  when  circumstances  occur 
which  are  quite  out  of  the  line  of  the 
Dodson  experience,  and  to  which  the 
rules  of  the  Dodson  religion  no  longer 
apply — astonishes  the  reader  as  much 
as  the  world  at  St  Ogg^s.  It  is  re- 
markable, indeed,  that  neither  here 
nor  in  Adam  Bede  are  any  of  the 
characters  esteemed  so  evil  in  their 
author^s  sight,  as  to  stand  in  need 
of  the  usual  penalties  of  poetic  re- 
tribution. 

*  ''Retribution  may  come  from  any 
Yoioe:  the  hardest,  cruelest,  most  im- 
bruted  urchin  at  the  street-eomer  can 
inflict  it :  surely  help  and  pity  are  rarer 
things — more  needful  for  the  righteous 
to  bestow."— (Vol.  iU.  p.  257.) 
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KABCISSUS. 

LiKB  as  some  solitary  woodland  flower. 
Far  out  of  reach,  upon  a  perilous  ledge, 
Flaunts  its  rich  colours  in  a  maiden's  eyes, 
And  seems  more  fair  because  desired  in  vain, — 
So  he,  a  stream-god's  son,  more  beautiM 
Than  all  his  peers,  serene  and  passionless, 
Lived  whole  of  heart,  in  scornful  self>delight 
Vacant  for  ever.    Lore,  that  comes  to  all. 
Sought  not  nor  found  him.    Many  raving  words, 
The  multiplied  despair  of  aching  hearts, 
Thickened  around  him,  and  he  heeded  not ; — 
Ay,  though  enamoured  Echo,  woodland  nymph. 
Pursuing  him  with  love,  filled  the  deep  air, 
The  caves,  and  the  bleak  rocks,  valleys  and  hills, 
With  murmurs  meaningless  to  none  save  him. 
Wasting  away  till  she  became  a  voice, 
Tague,  incorporeal — And  thus  it  went. 
Till  one  who  also  loved  him  all  in  vain 
Uttered  this  dying  curse :— "  So  let  him  love 
"  A  fiery  love,  and,  loving,  not  eiy oy !" 

And  the  suns  travelled  till  there  came  a  day. 
When,  heated  from  the  chase  and  tired  with  toil. 
Whether  of  chance,  or  by  some  envious  Fate 
Misguided,  he  bore  on  with  flagging  steps 
Unto  a  pure  cold  fount,  where  never  bird 
Nor  mountain-goat  frequented,  clothed  around 
'V^th  fresh  green  turf,  and  secret  from  the  sun. 
Thither  no  devious  track  of  mortal  feet 
Led  through  the  shady  labyrinth  of  wood ; 
No  sound  of  shepherds,  calling  from  the  bowers 
With  melody  of  flute  or  vocal  play, 
Made  welcome  for  the  weary  flocks  at  noon ; 
Only  the  immemorial  silences 
Kept  haunt  for  ever  on  those  flowery  floors. 
Where  the  sweet  summers  ever  came  and  went, 
And  went  and  came,  and  even  from  the  bees 
Year  after  year  their  customary  spoil 
Concealed,  as  in  a  secret  treasure-house ; 
And  there,  in  evil  hour  slaking  his  thirst. 
He  in  his  spirit  conceived  a  thirst  tenfold. 
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Which  water  could  not  quench.    For,  as  he  drank, 
Leaning  to  the  cold  lymph,  he  saw  therein 
The  phantom  of  himself  clear  as  the  life, 
The  mirrored  white  and  red  upon  his  cheek, 
The  loose  locks  clustering  round  his  snowy  neck, 
Full  of  divinest  beauty— saw  and  loved 

0  Love  !  thou  art  the  theme  of  many  songs ; 
And  some  have  thought  thee  but  a  froward  boy, 
Eisking  thy  random  arrows  here  and  there, 
Careless  who  suffer  from  thy  pastime  wild : 
Some  paint  thee  pensive  and  serene  of  mood, 
Gentle,  with  very  heaven  upon  thy  face, 
Planting  the  deadly  nightshade  at  the  heart, 
Whereof  men  die,  and  leave  wild  words  behind. 
And  melancholy  music  strange  to  hear. 
But  whether  thou  wert  born  in  Rhodope, 
And  sharp  winds  sang  around  thy  couch  of  snow. 
And  thy  young  heart  grew  hard  among  the  hills — 
Or,  cradled  in  the  warmth  of  tropic  isles, 
The  softnesses  of  life  corrupted  thee, 
TiU,  to  wear  out  the  languid  summer  hours, 
Thou  couldst  not  but  be  cruel  to  mankind — 
Or  whencesoever  or  of  whom  thou  art — 
Herein  thou  wast  supremely  merciless, 
That  the  twin  shafts,  whose  piercing  should  create 
A  mutual  sympathy  in  different  hearts. 
Thou  without  pity  at  one  single  breast 
Didst  aim  too  surely,  so  that  wild  desire 
Tended  to  no  sweet  haven,  but  must  rave 
In  desolate  unrest  without  a  home ! — 

Ah  I  there  and  then  hot  hope,  with  eager  eye, 
Sprung  from  that  first  fierce  hanger  in  his  blood, 
Flashed  change  upon  his  face,  and  o'er  his  soul 
Rolled  moments  like  to  years.    Ah !  then  and  there 
Were  passionate  strivings  with  extended  arms 
To  fold  a  shadow ;  and  he  sought  not  rest 
Nor  food ;  the  hours  went  on ;  and  still  he  lay, 
Gazing  upon  the  form  that  answered  him 
With  silent  gestures,  sOent  moving  lips, 
Seeming  to  mean  a  not  unequal  love. 
Till  the  truth  dawned  upon  him,  and  he  knew 
Himself  alone  of  all  to  his  own  heart 
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Was  crael— for  himself  was  his  own  love, 
Himself  his  own  deqmr.    Hien  in  his  ear 
Sadden  there  spake,  or  seemed  to  speak,  a  vdoe : — 
"  Life  without  love,  or  with  a  love  unreaped, 
''  Makes  every  hour  a  death ;  but  death  oomes  once — 
^  Better  to  die,  for  death  will  make  an  end.** 

Then  spake  he,  weaving  his  own  funeral  diige, 
Accents  whose  wildness  might  unnerve  the  rage 
Of  wolves  that  wander  in  the  Hen^ian  glens, 
Boll  back  the  rivers  from  their  seaward  march, 
And  rive  compassion  horn  the  core  of  rocks : — 
**  0  forests,  dreaming  of  the  years  of  dd, 
''Ask  of  your  branches,  whether  green  or  sere, 
"  Whether  by  night  or  day,  in  calm,  in  storm, 
"  They  mi^  remember  any  love  like  mine. 
''  0  Love,  dread  Love,  I  know  thee— but  too  late : 
"  Come,  feast  thine  eyes ;  thou  art  indeed  avenged !" 
And  lovelorn  Echo,  startling  at  the  cry. 
Paused  in  her  bower  a  moment,  then  took  up 
The  shrill-toned  sorrow,  and  from  hill  to  hill 
Tossed  it  in  mocking  mood,  until  the  voice 
Failed  in  the  far-off  clouds— Avenged !  Avenged ! 

So  when  the  sun  unyoked  his  flaming  steeds. 
And  through  the  glimmering  silence,  calm  and  slow, 
The  dark  world  drifted  to  the  bourne  of  sleep, 
Came  the  death-angel  in  the  cool  of  eve. 
Who  seals  impermeable  to  life  and  light 
The  charm-constrainM  orbs,  and  solemnly 
O'er  the  lost  lover  bending  in  the  gloom, 
Touched  the  pale  brow  with  ceremonial  wand. 
Whence  a  sad  wonderment,  the  pain  of  dreams. 
Hung  round  his  trancM  spirit  like  a  mist ; 
And  all  about  him  snatches  of  old  songs, 
Heard  in  old  hours  among  the  Or^ades, 
Mixed  with  a  meaning  never  felt  before. 
Floated-— dark  legends  of  mysterious  love 
Unhappy,  and  of  hope  for  ever  fallen. 
Fallen  for  ever,  like  his  own— and  stUl 
Haunted  him  more  than  all  a  simple  strain 
Sung  by  Liriopd,  the  naaad-nymph. 
His  mother,  how  a  maiden  golden-haired, 
Trusting  to  treachery  and  led  by  love, 
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Followed  a  stranger  from  her  father^s  halls : — 
'  She  like  a  rose  jast  opening  into  bloom, 
'  Which  one  hath  paused  in  passing  to  admire, 
'Anon  hath  gathered,  and  against  his  heart 
'Worn  for  a  little  hour,  then  cast  away 
'  For  ever,  and  remembers  it  no  more ; 
'  Bat  all  the  while  it  lieth  where  it  fell, 
'  Silently  drooping  on  an  alien  earfli, 
'  Alone,  unpitied  of  the  passers-by ; 
'  Nor  any  more  availeth  that  the  showers 
'  Strive  with  sweet  influences  to  lend  it  life, 
'  And  golden  suns  caress  it  as  of  old ; 
'  Nor  to  hare  been  in  native  loveliness 
'  First  among  flowers  availeth  any  more, 
'  So  lowly  doth  it  lie,  so  far  hath  fallen/ — 
Here  Echo  seemed  to  answer^Fallen !  Fallen! 
Slowly  and  sad,  like  one  that  hath  her  wish. 
And  finds  it  other  than  she  hoped,  not  gain. 
But  bitterest  loss— which  when  the  dying  heard. 
The  pulses  of  his  heart  grew  faint  and  still, 
The  life-stream  halted  and  then  ebbed  away; 
From  limb  to  limb  crept  the  damp  languor  cold ; 
And  he  lay  silent  in  a  seeming  sleep. 
Moveless  like  marble,  with  unlighted  eyes 
Ohangelessly  fastened  on  the  crystal  pool, 
And  countenance  snow-cold,  which  even  in  death 
Bore  impress  of  unutterable  desire. 

Then,  after  twilight,  the  stars  one  by  one 
Peered  from  the  broad  blue  curtain  of  the  heavens, 
And  the  blanched  delicate  features  of  the  dead 
Showed  whiter  in  the  broken  misty  light. 
There  he  lay  all  night  long,  until  the  birds 
Sang  in  the  mirthful  morning,  and  the  sun, 
Piercing  a  slant  path  through  the  woven  green, 
Rested  upon  a  flower,  ambrosial,  sweet,  « 

Alone  in  grace  among  the  forest  flowers ; 
And  therein  lay  embalmed  the  love,  the  life. 
Of  that  bright  being,  who  but  yesterday 
Was  Beauty's  yomigest-bom  upon  the  earth. 

P.  S.  WOESLEY. 
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Without  the  dry  trees  groan  and  shiyer. 
The  cortaiied  son  in  his  cloud  doth  sleep. 

And  throngh  the  chamber-casement  ever 
Murmurs  the  roll  of  the  distant  deep. 

By  the  maiden's  side  on  the  conch  were  lying, 
Blending  their  delicate  green  and  white, 

Children  of  winter,  half-dosed  and  dying, 
Flowers  that  are  bom  ere  spring  is  in  sight 

Slowly  she  spake  in  a  Toice  of  sorrow— 
"  Qentle  flowers,  live  yet  to-day, 

^  But  when  I  shall  have  died  to-morrow, 
"  Droop  ye,  and  wither,  and  fall  away. 

'*  Yet  a  few  hours,  then  droop  and  wither ; 

''  Silently  fade  and  fall  with  me ; 
^*  Far  from  the  sun  we  will  rest  together, 

''  Shut  from  the  sound  of  the  moaning  sea.** 

Ah,  poor  maid !  nor  father  nor  mother 

Soothe  thy  spirit  passing  away ; 
Only  my  hands,  the  hands  of  a  brother. 

Gathered  those  snowdrops  yesterday. 

Why  wilt  thou  take  the  heart  I  cherished  9 

Rightly,  0  Death,  art  thou  called  unkind- 
Victims  twain  by  this  stroke  have  perished. 
One  in  body — and  one  in  mind. 


P.  S.  WOESLBY. 
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A  FBUILLBTOK. 


Labubb  (Mathisu)  had  taken  a 
lodging  at  Engfaien. 

fi  was  Bommer.  Lahnre  loved  the 
coantTjTy  its  roees,  balm^  air,  qtiaint 
festiyitieSy  and  Sunday  TiaitoiB.  La- 
hore was  a  natiyeof  Bordeaax,nurBed 
on  claret,yoang  and  good-looking, 
impetuous  and  combui^ble ;  pictur- 
esque himself,  and  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  in  others;  honest  at  heart, 
gay  in  manner,  an  observer  of  life 
under  every  aroect,  a  writer  of  no 
mean  merit,  ana  a  caricaturist  of  the 
first  calibre,  even  in  Paris. 

And  he  had  taken  lodgings  at 
Enghien,  whence  he  occasionally 
journeyed  to  Paris,  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  true  smack  of  Parisian  humour. 

An  artist,  whatever  his  branch, 
weaves  his  art  into  his  life,  and  de- 
votes his  life  to  his  art ;  who  separates 
the  two  is  not  an  artist,  but  a  me- 
chanic. The  result  is  not  a  life — at 
times  scarce  a  livelihood.  So  Lahure 
used  to  repair  to  the  ca])ital^ot  as  a 
traveller,  but  a  caricaturist  He  never 
went  by  railway.  He  either  walked 
or  dung  to  a  cart,  or,  when  the  day 
was  wet,  took  his  place  in  the  omm- 
bus. 

The  day  was  wet,  and  Lahure  took 
his  place  in  the  omnibus.  He  was 
late,  and  chance  led  him  to  the  re- 
mote and  dark  end  of  the  vehicle.  A 
young  lady  sat  on  his  right,  occupy- 
ing the  comer.  Lahure  commenced 
an  examination  of  her  face ;  he  was 
always  on  the  search  for  a  new  coun- 
tenance to  adorn  his  easel  The  pro- 
file of  Lahure's  neighbour  was  worthy 
the  pencil  of  a  Guido.  Lahure,  a 
humole  follower  of  that  great  master, 
paid  homage  to  his  memory  by  study- 
ing the  mmiel  accordingly. 

But  artists  are  not  always  content 
with  still  lifs ;  they  require  anima- 
tion as  well  as  purity  of  outline.  It 
behoved,  therefore,  Lahure,  by  dint  of 
his  conversational  powers,  to  produce 
that  play  of  feature  wbicn  perplexes 
and  ael&hts  others  besides  artists. 

So  he  began— about  the  weather. 

"  It  rains,**  said  Mathieu,  address- 
ing his  neighbour. 

"  What  extravagance  of  resource !" 


soliloquised,  spitefully  and  aloud,  a 
notary's  derk. 

'*  Lucky  fellow,"  murmured  an  old 
bachelor  playfully,  while  one  or  two 
elderly  mamed  couples  smiled  coigu- 
gal  simles  on  each  othef  s  ample  pro- 
portions, and  approved  the  young 
gentleman's  advances. 
.  *'  It  rains,  Mademoiselle,"  repeated 
Lahure. 

"It  does  indeed,"  answered  the 
young  lady. 

''  Ifear  it  will  rain  all  day,"  con- 
tinued the  artist. 

''There  is  much  cause  for  appre- 
hension." responded  the  Guido  face. 

"  Bad  for  the  crops,"  commented  an 
agricultural  couple. 

"  Bad  for  my  digestion,"  smiled 
Lahure. 

"  How  do  you  account  for  that  in- 
teresting statistic  ? "  sneered  the  no- 
tary's clerk. 

**  Because,  not  being  accustomed  to 
trot  about  the  streets  with  a  waggon- 
load  of  papers  on  my  back,  I  enjoy  a 
walk  from  Paris  to  Enghien,  and 
rely  upon  it  for  my  appetite." 

A  cnuckle  ran  round  the  carria^, 
in  which  the  young  lady  partook  with 
an  angelic  smile^  the  derk  having 
offended  her  previoudy  by  odd  smirks 
in  the  way  of  advances. 

The  culprit  relapsed  into  silence, 
and,  carriages  not  being  incentive  to 
conversation,  each  relapsed  into  his 
own  thoughts,  except  the  artist. 
Bent  on  an  interchange  of  ideas  with 
some  one,  his  right-hand  neighbour 
seemed  to  present  the  majority  of 
qualifications. 

"Perhaps  Mademoiselle  will  be 
returning  this  evening)"  hazarded 
Lahure. 

"No,  Monsieur,  I  shall  not" 

"Does  Mademoiselle  then  not  live 
at  Enghien?" 

"  Only  occasionally." 

"  Pernaps  Mademoiselle  resides  at 
Paris  1 "  continued  the  artist,  with  a 
copious  readiness. 

^*  Occasionally  only." 

"Ah,  I  perceive;"  and  Mathieu 
smiled  as  one  pleased  with  his  own 
adroitness  :  "  Mademoiselle  divides 
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her  time  equally  between  the  two 
fortunate  spots." 

^'  As  Mademoiselle,  she  would  not 
admit  a  compliment.  While  speak- 
ing she  arranged  her  veil  in  graceM 
folds  on  the  further  side. 

"Pardon,  Madame,  the  insipidity 
of  my  conyersation." 

''  Make  no  excuses,  Monsieur ;  its 
insipidity  was  the  only  part  of  it  that 
pleased  me." 

"  Can  I  make  up  for  it  by  offering 
you  tWs  morning's  Charivari?" 

"  Thank  you ;  I  haye  seen  it." 

"  Perhaps  Monsieur  votre  mari  is 
connected  with  the  press  that  yon 
receiye  it  so  early  ? " 

'^  I  am  a  widow." 
.    "  I  beg  pardon  again,  a  thousand 
timea" 

A  face  such  as  that  could  not  seem 
mortally  offended ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  &n)oke  in  gentle  accents. 

"I  am  a  great  amateur  of  the  Cha- 
rivariy  and  a  friendly  publisher  sup- 
plies me  with  early  copies." 

"Mafoi  I "  soliloquised  the  artist 
"  A  widow,  and  one  who  can  afford  to 
receiye  early  copies  at  Enghien.  Ma- 
dame," he  continued, "  I  am  enchant- 
ed to  hear  of  your  hienveUlance  to- 
wards the  CharivariJ* 

"  Wherefore  this  great  joy  ?"  asked 
the  widow,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  You  said,  I  think,  Madame,  that 
you  protected  that  journal." 

"  Kather  it  protects  me,  by  causing 
me  to  spend  many  a  pleasant  hour. 
I  look  on  it  as  one  or  my  best  and 
oldest  frienda" 

"Then,  Madame,  I  haye  a  little 
right  to  your  good-wilL  I  am  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  its  pages,  and,  I 
trust,  to  your  pleasures. 

"  Are  you  really  ?  Then  I  am  in- 
deed glad.  I  haye  so  long  wished  to 
know  personally — or  at  least  to  see 
some  of  the  very  cleyer  writers  who 
maintain  that  journal  with  such  un-  ' 

^Madame,  you  will  make  me  ap- 
pear like  one  of  our  fayourite  idiots." 

"Impossible." 

A  bow. 

«  But  can  I  ask,  without  indiscre- 
tion, which  are  your  productions  1 " 

"-^,b.  Madame  !  The  proyerb 
says,  Chacun  a  Bcmgout:  It  might 
add,  chacun  a  son  secret:  I  know 
your  taste ;  it  is  the  Chariiniri.    In 


return,  I  will  tell  you  mine;  It  is 
to  know  something  more  of  eveiy 
beautiful  widow  I  meet  with  in 
an  omnibus.  We  are  now  quits  on 
the  score  of  taste,  but  we  each  re- 
tain our  secret.  These  we  can  pre- 
senre— or ^ 

"What]" 

"  Exchange." 

"  Let  us  preserye  them,  then,"  re- 
joined the  widow,  drily. 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey." 

"  But  will  you  give  me  no  indica- 
tion!" 

"  Indication  for  indication." 

"Well— agreed." 

"Are  you  a  draughtsman  or  a 
writer?" 

"First  tell  me  whether  you  liye 
most  at  Paris  or  at  Enghien  f  " 

"  I  liye  equally  at  botL" 

"  And  I  write  and  draw  with  equal 
merit" 

"  Proyokin^.  But  I  see  you  must 
be  a  joumaltste,  from  your  self-con- 
ceit." 

"  I  haye,  on  my  part,  long  perceived 
that  you  were  a  wit  as  well  as  a 
beauty." 

"There  you  return  to  your  first 
insimdity." 

"For  you  reduce  me  to  my  wits' 
end." 

"  WelL  to  our  compact :  hint  for 
hint." 

"  Hint  for  hint." 

"But  fair-play." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Make  use  only  of  your  wit  to 
discoyer  my  secret— no  undeihand 
means.  Do  not  follow  me  when  I 
leaye  the  omnibus,  or  ask  questions 
about  me." 

"  Madame,  I  flatter  myself  I  am  a 
man  of  honour.  I  giye  you  my  pro- 
mise. In  return,  you  must  pledge 
yourself  not  to  ask  any  questions 
about  me,  or  to  follow  me  when  I 
leaye  the  omnibus." 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  a  woman  of  hon- 
our.   I  give  you  my  promise." 

"Then,  now  for  our  battle." 

"What  haye  you  contributed  to- 
day to  the  journal  1 " 

"You  inquire  into  the  past;  I 
only  peer  into  the  future.  Shall  you 
return  to  Enghien  by  omnibus  to- 
m'ffht?" 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  eyer  trayel 
in  an  omnibus  again.    It  was  by 
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pure  accident  you  have  met  me  here 
this  morning." 

"  A  happy  accident.** 

'^  Insipidity  again.  But  answer 
my  question  as  frankly  as  I  answered 
yours :  What  have  you  contributed 
to  this  day's  paper  ] 

"To  answer  truljr  and  sincerely, 
without  reserve,  eauivocation,  or  re- 
ticence—nothing ! 

"  What  am  I  to  do  1  Here  we  are 
dose  to  your  bureau  —  you  see  I 
know  where  it  is  —  ana  I  am  no 
further  advanced  than  I  was  before." 

"No  more  am  I.  But  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  arrange. 
Tell  me  your  name  and  address;  I 
will  tell  you  mine.  We  have  ex- 
changed a  challenge  :  by  the  rules  of 
societv,  we  should  exchange  cards." 

"  Although  a  writer  in  the  Chari- 
vari, yon  must  feel  ^our  proposition 
a  little  too  enterprising.  Ask  your- 
self what  you  would  think  of  a  lady 
who  consented  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment" 

"  Perhaps,  Madame,  you  are  right 
But  the  fear  of  losing  so  charming 
an  acauaintance  makes  me  hazard 
more  than  perhaps  I  have  a  right  to 
stake." 

"Well,  we  shall  meet  again,  de- 
pend upon  it." 

"  Is  that  a  promise  or  a  consola- 
tion r* 

"Take  it  as  you  like." 

"  Will  you  remember  that  a  letter 
directed  to  Mistigris,  180  Rue  du 
Bac,  will  find  me  T 

"  I  will  remember  it." 

"  Is  that  an  engagement  or  a  po- 
litessef' 

"A  polUesse  maybe  an  engage- 
ment, though  an  engagement  is  not 
always  a  polilesser 

"  The  omnibus  is  stopping  for  you 
to  alk^ht.    Bon  jour.  Monsieur." 

"Afay  I  not  say  au  revoir,  Ma- 
dame r 

"  Say  what  you  like." 

"Wm  you  reciprocate?" 

"  Yes.  yes ;  au  revoirj* 

"  Is  that  ^politesse  or  a " 

He  was  on  the  pavement  before 
his  sentence  was  concluded,  urged 
by  the  rough  mandates  of  the  guard. 

For  a  week  Monsieur  Lahure  was 
desperate ;  for  another  week  he 
was  anxious  :  the  third  he  was 
melancholy;  the  fourth  resigned.  At 
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the  commencement  of  the  second 
month,  he  was  drifting  into  love  with 
another,  when  a  brougham  dashed 
past  him  in  the  Rue  de  lUvoli,  and 
the  section  of  the  Guido  face  greeted 
him  with  a  bright  smile. 

Regardless  ot  promises  and  philo- 
sophy, the  young  man  rushed  after 
the  carriage.  A  crowd  of  foot-pas- 
sengers intercepted  his  career,  and  he 
returned  home  more  in  love  than 
ever— a  sadder  and  a  sillier  man. 
For  some  days  he  was  gloomy,  ab- 
stracted, and  irritable.  His  thoughts 
flowed  wearily,  at  a  loss  for  an  expe- 
dient He  went  to  sleep  one  night, 
and  dreamt  of  Vanity,  in  the  morn- 
ing he  rose  rejoicing.  The  next  day 
there  appeared  in  the  Charivari  a 
little  story  in  a  column  of  short  sen- 
tences. The  title  was  taken  from 
the  old  proverb  that  every  medal  has 
its  reverse.  It  was  surmounted  by 
a  vignette*  of  the  Guido  face  en  pro- 
file. 

CHAFTBB  L 

It  rains. 

One  jumps  into  the  omnibus  from 
Enghien. 

One  sits  next  a  pretty  profile  on 
one*s  right 

The  profile  is  a  young  widow. 

A  veil  hangs  in  graceful  folds  on 
the  further  side  of  her  counte- 
nance. 

One  falls  in  love  with  the  profile. 

One  enters  into  conversation. 

The  red  lips  part,  and  betray  pearly 
teeth. 

One  becomes  still  more  enamoured 
of  the  profile. 

One  proposes  to  the  profile  an  ice 
at  Tortoni's. 

Proposition  declined. 

One  oflTers  a  dinner  chez  Philippe. 

Rejected. 

One  presses  one's  suit 

Profile  sighs. 

Champagne  and  marrons  glaces. 

Inexorable. 

OHAPTEB  n. 

One  writes  a  bumihg  letter. 

It  is  answered. 

One  entreats  an  interview. 

It  is  refused. 

One  writes  again. 

Protestations  doubted. 

(hie  adores. 

One  receives  for  an  answer  that 
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lore  Buch  as  this  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  mififortune. 

Further  protestations. 

A  walk  to-morrow  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne. 

CHAPTER  m. 

The  walk  begins. 

Profile  leans  on  one's  ri^ht  arm. 
More  loyelv  than  ever.  Veil  still  in 
graceful  folds  over  right  cheek. 

Adorable  creature! 

Then  you  really  lore  me  ? 

One  does  indeed—and— adorable 
creature! 

Also  a  little. 

Mav  one  not  see  the  whole  of  that 
adorable  face?  Will  that  jealous 
YeU  never  be  removed  ? 

Ablush. 

Nay— prithee. 

Bemonstranoe  and  tremor. 

A  short  silence.  Distant  thunder. 
Wind  blows.  Bain  falls  fast.  Shel- 
ter beneath  a  tree.  Arm  disengaged 
to  run  for  fiacre.  Fiacre  found.  The 
door  opens.  One  assists  profile  with 
left  arm.  A  gust  of  wind.  Veil  flies 
back.    Profile  has  but  one  eye. 

Adieu,  Madame. 

One  pays  the  fare  of  the  fiacre, 
shuts  the  door,  and  walks  home — 
alone— blessing  the  unknown  philo- 
sopher who  Invented  flight. 

At  the  end  of  the  tale  was  a  vi- 
gnette of  the  counter-profile,  with  a 
great  splotch  for  an  eye. 

Sure  enough  the  next  mominff 
Monsieur  Lahure  fMathieu)  received 
a  letter,  not  Bue  au  Bac,  but  at  the 
bureau  of  the  Charivari, 

If  Mistigris  tffent  a  little  into  re- 
mectabU  society,  instead  of  secluding 
himself  to  unite  libels,  "  one  "  migM 
perhaps  meet  young  widows  unth  two 


Misti^^ris  bought  some  new  clothes, 
and  straightway  resumed  his  lodgings 
at  Paris.  He  accepted  indismmi- 
nately  every  invitation  he  received ; 
but  he  did  not  meet  his  widow. 

One  daj  a  friend  of  hi&  a  painter, 
invited  him  to  a  soir^.  The  painter 
was  a  rich  man,  and  gave  sumptu- 
ous jparties.  Large  saloons,  flowers, 
music,  lights,  everything  to  intoxi- 
cate the  mind  or  stimulate  the  senses. 
Lahure  (Mathieu)  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  wished  to  do  honour 
to  his  vocation,  and  draped  himself 
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ma^^cently.  In  addition  to  tJbe 
ordinary  costume  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  adorned  his  button-hole 
with  two  small  crooMS  dancing  to  a 
golden  bar,  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
S.  Gregoij — orders  gained  at  the 
point  of  his  pen  and  pencil. 

The  young  man  entered  the  bcdl- 
room  to  watch  the  dancing.  His 
arrival  soon  became  known,  and  the 
dancers  executed  their  b€»t  steps 
gloomily,  and  deployed,  their  beet 
graces  depressed  with  the  incisive 
reputation  of  the  artist*s  pencil,  and 
fearful,  as  are  Parisians^  or  their  own 
powers  of  ridicule.  Lahure^  to  re- 
assure them^  assumed  the  smile  of  a 
philanthropist,  the  equanimity  of  a 
philosopher,  and  the  abstraction  of  a 
poet  Standing  half  concealed  near 
some  flowers,  he  allowed  the  dancing 
to  proceed  undisturbed,  and  yielded 
his  mind  to  pleasure ;  his  vanity 
somewhat  tickled  by  the  sensation 
his  presence  had  created,  and  his 
minct  disposed  to  view  with  cono- 
plaoency  his  friend's  hospitalltj. 
Clonversations  buzzed  about  nim. 

Group  1. — Elderly  QerUiemen, 
Nob  1.  and  2. 

No.  1. — Our  friend  is  giving  a  bril- 
liant feast. 

No.  2. — Lucky  brigand !  with  his 
pictures  and  his  wife,  he  must  have 
at  least  a  hundred  thousand  francs 
yearly. 

No.  1.— At  least— and  what  a 
charming  wife  1 

No.  2. — Not  more  charming  than 
himself— I  dine  here  Wednes&y. 

No.  1.— I  agree  with  you.  I  dine 
Saturday. 

Group  2. — Younger  Gentlemen. 
Nos.  8  and  4. 

No.  3.— What  lovely  women !  An 
artist  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful 

No.  4. — Beauty  is  enhanced  by 
gold.    So  thinks  our  host 

No.  3.— Do  you  see  Lahure  1  It  is 
not  often  he  goes  into  the  world. 
Perhaps  he  seeks  for  models. 

No.  f4.— Beware  he  does  not  fix 
upon  you. 

No.  3.— He  might  do  worse. 

Na  4.— Perhaps  he  seeks,  like  our 
host,  to  unite  the  profession  of  a  hus- 
band with  his  original  career. 

No.  2  (frwn group  1).— Well,  there 
is  a  good  chance  to-night  for  some 
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one.  Madame  Dnmesnil-Laocmdrage 
once  more  honours  society  with  her 
presence. 

No.  4.— Society  will  greet  with  en- 
thusiasm the  incarnation  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  francs  a-year. 

No.  1. — And  how  very  beautiful 
she  looks  I 

No.  3  (enraptured).— Like  a  €hiido. 

Group  3. — A  young  Lady,  Ko.  5  ;  and  a 
young  Gentleman,  No.  6. 

No.  6.— How  very  curious ! 

No.  6r— It  is  indeed  extraordinary. 

Nos. I<fe3. )  What  ( extraordinary) 

Noe.2&4.  (     is    {  curious? 

No.  6.— A  lady  in  the  boudoir. 

No.  6.— A  very  beautiful  person. 

No.  5.— Not  exactly  beautifW. 

No.  6.— Well,  perhaps  not— but  so 
like. 

No.  5.— So  like  a  caricature  by 
Monsieur  Labnre. 

No.  6.— The  lady  with  one  ^e. 

GrToup  2.— But  nas  this  bwiutiful 
lady  but  one  ^e  ? 

Group  3.— No ;  two  eyes. 

Omnes.— Who  can  it  be  ? 

The  sounds  murmured  in  the  dis- 
tance. Lahure,  as  he  afteo^ards 
declared^  with  his  heart  beating, 
moved  mto  the  boudoir.  There- 
there,  occupying  a  whole  sofa,  dressed 
richly  and  artistically,  sat  the  lady  of 
the  omnibus,  dassling  in  beauty  and 
in  diamonds,  smiling  triumphantly, 
and  surrounded  by  a  platoon  of  ad- 
mirers. 

Lfthure  again  half  concealed  him- 
self by  a  curtain,  and  gazed  on  the 
beautiful  vision  before  him.  Her 
white  neck  rose  majestically  from 
her  massive  but  sjrmmetrical  should- 
ers, which,  in  their  turn,  stood  out 
in  bold  relief  from  the  sharp  outline 
of  her  velvet  dress.  Every  turn  of 
her  head  was  gracefuL  and  the  well- 
gloved  hand  that  held  her  bouquet 
or  her  fan  was  small  and  taper  as  a 
chad's. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Lahure 
felt  abashed.  He  could  not  hear  her 
words ;  but  as  she  spoke  her  admir- 
ers laughed  in  chorus,  and  Lahure 
thought  she  was  telling  his  story, 
and  that  the  laugh  was  against  him- 
8el£  He  was  simple-hearted,  though 
a  caricaturist,  and  he  did  not  yet 
know  that  an  ample  jointure  adds  a 
peculiar  pungency  to  the  witticisms 


of  a  handsome  widow.  But  the  idea 
of  being  ridicided  steeled  the  young^ 
man's  heart  Girding  himself  with 
the  armour  of  his  trade,  he  placed 
a  smile  upon  his  lips  and  walked 
jauntily  to  the  sofa.  The  widow  ob- 
served him  for  the  first  time,  and  a 
blush  spread  over  her  face  and  neck. 
It  was  a  good  sign,  and  Lahure  be- 
came relentless. 

The  widow  bowed. 

"  Bon  jour,  Monsieur,  It  is  some 
time  since  we  met.** 

He  bowed  in  return,  silently. 

''We  have  been  laughing  almost 
foolishly,**  she  continued. 

*'  I  trust  not  at  the  humble  indi- 
vidual who  now  addresses  you." 

"  Ah !  you  who  joke  others  are  the 
first  to  resent  jokes  yourselves.  I 
suppose  you  were  the  hero  of  our 
dithyramb." 

"It  would  probably  supply  me 
with  a  supplement  to  a  romance." 

The  widow  gazed  at  the  young 
man  with  that  imploring  look  com- 
mon to  women  ana  dogs. 

"  Be  reassured,"  she  rejoined,  **  we 
were  only  canvassing  a  play." 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  my  friend  Lahure,"^ 
interposed  the  host,  who  was  pass- 
ing at  the  moment 

"Oh  yes,  indeed.  We  are  coUa- 
borateursJ*  As  she  spoke,  she  moved 
her  skirts  on  one  side  with  that  ges- 
ture peculiar  to  ladies  when  tney 
invite  you  to  sit  next  them  on  a  sofa. 
The  gesture  dispersed  the  platoon  of 
admirers. 

"  What  induced  you  to  attack  me 
in  the  Charivari  f 

"  To  effect  one  of  two  objects ;  and 
I  have  succeeded." 

"What  were  they  r 

"Either  to  pique  you,  and  thus 
revenge  myseli ;  or  to  flatter  you, 
and  thus  to  find  you." 

"And  you  think  I  was  flattered  f** 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"Do  you  think  it  legitimate  to 
bring  your  powers  to  \mx  against 
a  defenceless  woman  V 

"  As  legitimate  as  you  consider  it 
not  to  keep  your  word.  I  gave  my 
word  not  to  follow  you  nor  inquire 
afker  you,  and  I  kept  it." 

"I  made  the  same  promise,  and 
kept  it" 

^'  But  you  gave  hopes." 
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"  Can  one  give  hopes  in  an  omni- 
bus 1" 

"Ah,  Madame,  an  omnibus  may 
contain  as  true  a  heart  as  a  gilded 
coupe" 

"  Bravo !— -a  capital  sentence  for 
your  next  article." 

"  Brava  I  You  wish  to  humiliate 
me  by  my  profession." 

"  You  dp  me  an  injustice." 

"  You  have  treated  me  badly,  and 
I  cannot  trust  vou." 

"  If  you  reallv  knew  the  truth,  you 
would  not  think  yourself  ill  used." 

^'I  can  conceive  no  possible  ex- 
cuse." 

"  What  would  you  have  thought 
of  a  woman  who  wrote  to  yon  with- 
out knowing  your  name  1 " 

"  You  might  have  known  me." 

*'  No  sooner  did  I  discover  your 
real  name  than  I  wrote  to  you." 

"  But  you  did  not  give  me  yours. 
You  left  m;^  finding  you  to  chance." 

"You  wish  to  humiliate  me  by 
avowals." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"It  was  not  ^uite  chance  that 
made  us  meet  to-night." 

"Why,  our  host  did  not  know 
that  we  had  ever  seen  each  other." 

"  But  his  wife  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  When  I  did  see  you,"  burst  out 
the  young  man  in  a  transport,  "  my 
knees  almost  gave  way  under  me." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  only  the  sang 
froid  of  a  writer  that  supported  you?" 

"  As  a  writer  I  should  have  suc- 
cumbed. It  was  my  artist -half 
sustained  me." 

"Then  you  are  two  men  against 
one  woman.    The  game  is  unequal" 

"  Yet  the  woman  has  beaten  the 
two  men." 

"  Explain  yourself." 

"  You  who  have  learnt  my  name, 
and  I  am  ignorant  of  yours. 

"  Really.  Do  you  assert  that  you 
do  not  know  who  I  am  1 " 

"  On  my  word  of  honour." 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly— then 
continued  in  a  low  tone — 

"  Guess  it  then." 

"  I    shall   guess  your    Christian 

name."  .  .  «„ 
"  What  is  It  ?  •* 
"  CoDStance." 

"Then  you  must  know  me.  Ih«ve 
always  been  called  JuUe  'hntZt 
name  is  Constance  likwfs^"        ^ 


"I  give  you  my 
guess,  Dut  I  knew 


word  it 

I  could  not    be 
wrong." 

"  Then  how  did  you  discover  it  ?  *• 

"  It  is  the  name  I  love  best" 

A  pause. 

"  Now  guess  my  surname." 

"  I  cannot" 

"Why?" 

"  Surnames  are  vulgar,  common- 
place. They  were  invented  for  pur- 
poses of  civilisation  and  utility.  We 
never  think  of  those  we  love  by  their 
surnames— our  sisters,  our  cnildpeii. 
our  mothers,  our  wivea  If  we  lived 
with  them  in  a  desert  island,  'we 
should  soon  forget  any  names  but 
those  of  baptism.  It  is  a  Christian 
name  that  lies  in  our  hearts.  Society 
may  require  me  to  salute  you  as 
Madame  So-and-Sa  Shall  I  thus 
recall  you  in  my  dreamin^^  hours  ?  *" 

Another  pause,  and  tne  widow, 
in  a  tremulous  whisper — 

"  Then  I  must  tell  you  myself  My 
husband  was  an  old  man,  who  treated 
me  as  his  daughter.  His  name  was 
Dumesnil-Lacondrage." 

"  In  that  case.  Madame,  I  must 
bid  you  good-by. 

«Why?-.why?" 

"Maaame  Dumesnil-Lacondrtu^ 
is  in  every  one*s  mouth,  the  beautiral 
widow  and  the  rich  one,  with  sevens- 
five  thousand  firancs  a-vear,  and  the 
world  at  her  feet.  I  thought  I  was 
speaking  to  my  companion  of  the 
omnibus,  equal  to  myself  in  fortune, 
and  perhaps  not  above  my  love.  No, 
Madame,  I  will  not  contend  with  the 
world,  where  there  are  so  many  rivals 
to  mortify  my  pride  during  the  race, 
and  to  win  it  at  the  end.  Let  me  stop 
short  at  the  starting-post,  not  to  lose 
my  self-esteem  as  well  as  my  happi- 
ness." 

Thehandsomefeatures  of  the  young 
man  flushed  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes 
half  filled  with  tears. 

"  So  farewell,  Madame,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"  No,  Monsieur.  I  will  not  sa? 
farewell.  It  is  not  thus  I  part  with 
Mistigris.    Stay!" 

,  Not  many  months  afterwards  Mon- 
sieur Lahure  (Mathieu)  gave  a  ball 
on  his  own  account,  and  the  Guido 
face  received  the  guests. 
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If  the  talent  for  organiBation  which 
distiiiguiBheB  our  G«llic  neiKhbours 
enables  them  to  send  into  the  field 
an  arm^  better  fitted  to  under^  the 
hardships  and  erercome  the  diffictd- 
ties  of  a  campaign  than  we  can,  we 
may  at  least  nnd  consolation  in  the 
reflection  that,  in  all  departments 
not  connected  with  the  €U)vemmenty 
we  are  not  subject  to  the  thraldom 
which  is  the  resnlt  of  this  tendency. 
In  the  mere  arrangements  of  traveL 
for  instance,  the  Englishman  abroaa 
is  constantly  conscious  of  an  undue 
interference,  on  the  i)art  even  of  non- 
official  employes,  with  his  personal 
liberty.  He  dislikes  being  oblieed 
to  be  at  the  station  half  an  hour  oe- 
fore  the  train  starts ;  he  is  insulted 
by  the  presence  of  a  gendarme  at 
the  ticket-office,  to  see  that  there  is 
no  cheating  on  either  side;  he  is 
anxious  for  the  rest  of  his  journey 
about  his  luggage,  because  he  did 
not  see  it  put  mto  the  train,  although 
he  has  got  a  ticket  for  it ;  and  finally, 
he  is  indignant  at  being  kept  wait- 
ing in  the  ^'salle  d*attente"  until 
five  minutes  before  the  train  starts. 
While  seated  here,  he  has  time  to 
consider  his  grievances,  and  deter- 
mines, on  his  return  to  his  natiye 
landj  to  be  less  ardent  in  the  cause  of 
administratiye  reform— for  he  finds, 
after  all,  that  he  is  a  fortunate  indi- 
yidual  to  have  his  lot  cast  in  a  firee- 
and-easy  country,  where  people  have 
learned  "  how  not  to  do  it."  On  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  last  March,  I 
found  myself  precisely  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  British  traveller  making 
invidious  political  comparisons  of 
this  natur&while  standing,  in  a  highly 
irritable  nrame  of  mino,  jammed 
against  the  dass  door  of  the  waiting- 
room  of  the  Lyons  and  Geneva  Bau- 
way,  between  a  fat  and  somewhat 
offensive  Belgian,  and  a  lady  with  a 
baby,  which  she  allowed  to  rest  tem- 
porarily on  the  bundle  of  wrappers  I 
held  under  a  very  tired  arm.  We 
were  all  waiting  to  make  that  rush 
for  seats  which  is  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary to  a  night-journey,  and  casting 
longing  eyes  on  the  carriage  ticketed 
"Geneva,"  when,  to  our  horror,  a 
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side-door  opened,  and  a  posse  of 
gentlemen  appeared  upon  the  plat- 
form, coolly  clambered  mto  the  afore- 
said carriage,  and  appropriated  all 
the  best  seats.  It  was  evident,  now, 
that  I  had  no  chance  of  getting  into 
the  comer  with  my  back  to  the  en- 
gine, and  securing  the  seat  opposite 
for  my  legs,  by  putting  my  cloaks 
into  it,  as  though  they  belonged  to 
some  one  else.  Bulky  men  were 
making  themselves  comfortable  in 
each  compartment,  so  that  even  the 
usually  perverted  sense  of  their  own 
rights,  which  distinguished  my  com- 
panions, was  rous^,  and  we  cla- 
moured vociferously.  At  last  the 
door  was  opened  oy  a  responsible 
official,  with  an  air  of  authority,  of 
whom  I  in(iuired,  with  that  polite 
irony  peculiar  to  persons  in  a  state 
of  suppressed  virtuous  indignation, 
what  the  amount  of  the  sum  might 
have  been  which  he  had  privately 
received  for  giving  the  choice  of  seats 
to  the  stout  gentlemen  ?  (who  had  by 
this  time  filled  all  the  compartments 
with  tobacco-smoke). 

"  Sir,  you  insult  me ! " 

''That  was  my  intention;  but  I 
feared  you  might  not  feel  insulted  by 
the  remark." 

"  Take  care,  sir— but,  in  fine,  I  am 
not  master  here.  It  is  not  my  fault ; 
let  me  show  you  a  seat." 

So  I  was  crammed,  as  the  eighth 
passenger,  between  seven  men — all 
smokinff,  all  talking,  and  some  of 
them  whose  proximity  was  disagree- 
able for  other  reasons.  They  were  to 
be  mv  companions  for  the  next  fif- 
teen hours,  during  the  first  ten  of 
which  I  was  fully  occupied  in  mak- 
ing futile  endeavours  to  sleep.  My 
neighbours,  when  they  did  not  talk, 
snored,  letting  their  lighted  cigars 
drop  feeblv  out  of  theirmouths  as  they 
went  to  sleep,  and  carefully  retaining 
as  much  smoKC  in  the  carnage  as  pos- 
sible, by  keeping  both  windows  snut. 
At  last  morning  dawned,  and  we 
stopped  for  "  cafe  an  lait,"  and  under 
the  genial  influence  of  the  early  meal 
one's  faculties  became  once  more 
roused,  and  one*s  better  nature  pro- 
tested against  ten  hours  of  unamia- 
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bility.  I  made  a  mental  apology  to  the 
railway  official,  which  I  am  happj 
-to  repeat  here,  should  this  meet  his 
€ve,  and  also  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  remainder  of  the  article,  and 
entered  into  conyersation  witn  the 
cleanest  of  my  seven  companions. 
''You  must  be  old  trayellers,'*  I 
said, ''  to  break  through  the  rules  of  a 
French  railway.  How  did  you  manage 
last  night  to  get  into  the  carriages 
before  any  one  elsel"  "Why,  to  tell 
the  truth,  replied  my  frienci,  with  a 
modest  downfall  of  the  eye  and  a 
quiet  simper — "  to  tell  the  truth,  we 
are — ahem**— and  he  looked  me  foil 
in  the  face,  as  though  to  prepare  me 
for  the  astounding  revelation^''  we 
are  the  Savoyabd  Deputation." 
Rallying  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
from  the  shock  which  this  announce- 
ment produced,  I  oonffratulated  him 
upon  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  mission,  and  begged  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  other  dekgates  who  had 
so  richly  earned  any  little  advantages 
which  a  patriotic  railway  company 
could  grant  them. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  proved  in- 
teresting and  agreeable.  My  com- 
panions were  men  of  a  certain  position 
in  Savoy,  advocates,  newspaper  edi- 
tors, and  political  agitators,  of  whom, 
however,  I  think  it  was  bad  taste  in 
the  FrenchOoyemment  to  be  ashamed. 
Their  names  are  well  known  in  Sa- 
voy, and  thouffh.  to  a  certain  extent, 
they  were  probably  self-elected,  still 
they  represent  a  part^,  the  com- 
position of  which  I  shall  notice  later. 
It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  describe  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Savoy  as  being  unanimous  in  favour 
of  annexation  to  France.  The  Savoy- 
ards, they  declared,  had  had  great 
cause  of  complaint  a^^ainst  the  Fied- 
mont^  more  especially  since  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment j  the  local  offices  were  Sled 
for  the- most  part  by  Piedmontese 
authorities,  and  the  interests  of  Savoy 
had  been  permanently  slighted  and 
passed  over.  The  Emperor,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  promised  a  very  dif- 
ferent regime.  In  the  first  instance, 
provisional  authorities  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  King  of  Sardinia 
and  the  Emperor,  each  nominating  a 
certain  proportion.  The  good-wilTof 
the  Emperor  towards  Savoy  might 


be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  deputation  themselves  had 
already  be^  nominated  in  this  way, 
although  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  do 
suspected  that  in  coming  to  Paris 
they  were  actuated  bv  any  motives  of 
so  base  a  nature  as  tnose  of  personal 
aggrandisement  Since  then  it  was 
proposed  to  the  Sardinian  Qovem- 
ment  that  Count  Greffier,  the  chief 
of  the  deputation,  should  be  appoint- 
ed Provisional  Governor  of  Savoy. 
Meantime  they  considered,  no  doubL 
that  the  Emperor  mif  ht  be  deterrea 
by  conscientious  scrujues  from  annex- 


ing Savov,  unless  quite  certain  of  the 
fiEivoarable  disposition  of  the  peopleu 
and  it  was  to  set  the   Imperial 


mind  at  rest  upon  this  important 
point  that  they  undertook  the  jour- 
ney to  Pkuns.  They  were  now  eigoy- 
ing  the  gratification  which  success  in 
a  self-imposed  mission  must  always 
bring  with  it,  more  especially  when 
attended  with  circumstances  so  com- 
plimentary to  themselves.  There 
was  an  evident  difficulty  in  repress- 
ing their  feelings  of  exultation  when 
describing  the  Gunner  at  the  Tuileries 
with  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  at 
which  only  four  aide-de-camps  and 
four  maicuM)f-honour  were  present 
besides  themselves.  The  courtesy  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  affability  of  his 
charming  ccmsort,  was  a  theme  upon 
which  they  naturally  loved  to  dilate  : 
while  portaraits  of  these  distinguished 
personages,  with  the  name  of  the 
deputy,  and  "Souvenir  du  24  Mars *• 
inscribed  on  the  back  in  the  royal 
handwriting,  were  exhibited  with  a 
pardonable  pride.  It  was  touching, 
too,  to  hear  how  the  little  Prince 
Imperial  blew  kisses  to  them  on  his 
tiny  fingers,  and  how  genial  and  re- 
assuring alUmther  was  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Tuileries  generally.  It 
was  indeed  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  Savoyard  could  be  so  infa- 
tuated as  to  prefer  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, whose  only  daim  consisted  in 
dynasticties  that  have  not  their  equal 
for  doiy  and  antiauiir  in  Europe,  to 
an  Emperor  who  displayed  so  much 
tenderness  and  sympathy  towards 
.comparative  strangeis.  Let  us  hope 
that  a  closer  connection  and  more  m- 
timate  acquaintance  may  only  serve 
to  increase  these  s^timents,  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Savoyard  depu- 
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tation  may  continue  to  look  back,  to 
the  last  day  of  their  lives,  upon  tneir 
experiences  at  Oourt  witn  the  same 
feelings  of  pride  and  gratification 
which  they  exhibited  when  I  saw 
them  last  It  is  pleasant,  also,  to 
think  that,  upon  future  occasions 
during  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  when 
deputations  may  find  it  necessary  to 
Tisit  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
preferring  requests  or  having  grie- 
vances r^ressed,  they  will  find  the 
same  ready  ears,  and  the  same  cordial 
anxiety  manifested  to  carry  out  their 
wishe&  Thus,  for  instance,  when 
the  deputies  represented  that,  upon 
the  removal  or  the  Douane,  liurge 
losses  would  be  sustained  by  Savoy- 
lurd  merchants,  upon  whose  stock  m 
hand  the  duties  had  been  paid,  his 
Mi^esty,  with  an  amiable  generosity, 
at  once  promised  that  they  shoufa 
be  reimbursed  to  the  amoimt  of  the 
loss  thus  incurred. 

Again,  the  people  of  Savov  are 
somewhat  of  an  aristocratic  tenaency, 
with  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  primo- 
geniture, and  opposed  to  those  princi- 
plesofliberty,  equality,  andfratemit^, 
which  are  so  strongly  developed  in 
French  institutions.  They  even  dis- 
like the  law  of  Sardinia  by  which 
the  eldest  son  only  eets  hau  the  pro- 
perty :  the  French  rme,therefore,upon 
the  subject,  by  which  a  father  can- 
not leave  more  than  a  quarter  of  his 
property  to  any  son,  is  particularly 
objectionable ;  out  no  sooner  was  this 
represented  to  the  Emperor,  than  he 
considerately  consented  to  postpone 
to  an  indefinite  time  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  France,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
applied  to  Savoy. 

As  to  the  provinces  of  Faudgny 
and  Chablais,  of  which  I  shall  luive 
occasion  presently  to  speak^  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  r^erence  to 
them,  which  provided  in  the  kindest 
and  most  thoughtful  manner  for  the 
welfare  of  the  interesting  natives  of 
that  section  of  the  "  bare  rock."  Ab 
to  whether  or  not  the  vote  was  ulti- 
mately to  be  taken  by  universal  suf- 
frage, that  would  remain  doubtful  un- 
til tne  Sardinian  troops  and  Sardinian 
influence  should  be  removed—not.  in 
fact,  until  the  people  shoidd  be  nree 
to  vote  unanimously  in  flavour  of 
France.  Meantime  French  troops 
were  to  occupy  the  country,  partly 


to  protect  the  voters,  but  chiefly  "  be- 
cause," in  the  Emperor's  own  words, 
**  the  presence  of  troops  always  im- 
parts an  air  of  figiety  and  animation 
to  the  scene."  Uow  little  did  I  ima- 
gine, the  night  before,  that  I  should 
be  auite  sorry  to  part  from  my 
frionds  when  we  arrived  at  Ouloz ; 
their  naivete  had  been  refreshing, 
while  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  grati- 
fjdng  to  be  associated,  even  indirectly, 
with  men  who  had  so  recently  filled 
a  prominent  place  in  the  public  eye. 
Thus  at  Bourg,  for  instance,  I  found 
myself  in  the  character  of  a  distin- 
gdished  Savoyard,  when  the  pre- 
fect, who  wore  lustrous  boots  and  a 
faultless  cravat,  came  down  to  the 
platform  and  invited  us  to  spend  a 
few  hours  in  his  town,  where  an 
elegant  repast  had  been  prepared, 
and  a  posse  comitatus  of  citizens 
were  waiting  to  do  us  honour.  This 
we  regrettea  to  be  obliged  to  decline. 
I  j  say  we,  because  I  trust  I  may  be 
permitted  the  vanity  of  identi^ing 
myself  temporarily  with  these  emi- 
nent men.  Two  hours  after  parting 
firom  them  I  reached  Ckneva.  The 
dection  of  deputies  to  the  Turin 
Chamber  was  at  this  time  being  held 
throughout  Savoy ;  and  a  good  op- 
portunity would  thus  be  aflbrded  of 
observing  the  actual  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants  upon  a  suDJect  which 
was  of  such  vital  importance  to 
them,  more  especially  as  the  accounts 
in  the  French  papers  differed  widely 
from  those  received  from  other 
sources. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter in  Qeneva  itself.  All  sections  of 
politicians  are  united  in  their  deter- 
mination to  resist,  by  every  constitu- 
tional means,  the  aggression  of  France 
in  Northern  Savoy.  The  danger  to 
Geneva  itself  of  the  extension  of 
l^e  French  frontier  in  this  direction 
is  so  evident  and  so  imminent,  that 
the  most  fierce  political  opponents 
combine  in  the  common  cause 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  fol- 
low with  an  intense  interest  and 
anxiety  the  protocols  of  European 
powers,  the  oebates  in  the  English 
Parliament,  the  declamations  of  the 
French  press,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Federal  Council  at  Berne,  and  the 
progress  of  the  elections  in  Savoy. 
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There  are  circumstances  under  which 
it  may  be  gratifying  to  a  small  com- 
munity to  feel  that  "the  eyes  of 
Europe  are  upon  it.**  But  when  it 
becomes  a  shuttlecock  for  the  dip- 
lomacy of  Europe,  the  situation  is  not 
enviable.  Poor,  quiet,  unofifending 
Geneva,  what  had  it  done  that  it 
should  be  forced  into  such  promi- 
nence, and  exposed  to  such  peril? 
TMs  snug  retreat  of  theology  and 
watchmaiong  only  asks  to  oe  left 
alone  in  its  unassuming  comer,  but 
finds  itself  like  a  bashml  girl  strug- 
gling in  the  arms  of  a  detested  suitor, 
obliged  to  call  for  help.  Unhappily 
she  has  had  some  experience  of  the 
nature  of  the  advances  of  the  same 
persevering  lover;  imder  specious 

Pretexts  he  still  seeks  to  entangle 
er  in  the  toils  of  his  unlawful  affec- 
tion, until,  stifle^Ktrith  his  caresses, 
she  must  fall  an  easy  victim  to  his 
embrace.  Upon  the  last  occasion  the 
pretext  was  purely  of  a  sentimental 
character.  The  aesthetic  nature  of 
that  impulsive  and  enthusiastic  crea- 
ture Talleyrand  could  not  be  satis- 
fied unless  the  residence  of  Voltaire 
was  comprised  within  the  French 
frontier,  and  so  it  was  carried  across 
the  mountains  of  the  Jura,  the 
"  natural  boundary*'  of  France,  down 
to  within  two  miles  of  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Geneva,  including  the 
whole  "Pays  de  Gex,**  a  district  some 
thirty  miles  long  by  ten  broad,  and 
securing  the  passes  of  the  Jura,  and 
an  easy  access  for  the  enamoured  one 
to  the  feet  of  his  mistress. 

Now,  it  is  not  from  the  sentimental 
but  the  picturesque  point  of  view  that 
attentions  are  being  paid  in  tiie  same 
c^uarter.  It  is  not  from  any  associa- 
tions connected  with  Faucigny  and 
Chablais  that  the  Emperor  desires  to 
occupy  them  with  troops,  but  be- 
cause soldiers  dotted  about  a  moun- 
tainous county  make  it  look  gay  and 
animated.  With  France  extending 
along  both  shores  of  its  lake,  Geneva 
will  be  like  the  starling  in  its  cage, 
until  at  last  its  feeble  note, "  I  can't 
get  out,**  will  cease  to  be  heard  by 
the  chivalrous  nations  who  guaran- 
teed its  free  existence.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  how  the  process  of 
absorption  will  be  carried  on  if  the 
neutralised  territory  becomes  French. 
Geneva  will  then  become,  to  all  in- 


tents and  purposes,  the  capital  of  a 
French  province,  enclosed  on  one 
side  by  the  Pays  de  Gex,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  provinces  of  Fxadg- 
ny  and  Chablais:  it  is  now  the 
market  upon  which  the  inhabitants 
of  both  districts  depend  almost  en- 
tirely for  their  subsistence.  At  pre- 
sentFaucigny  alone  annually  exports 
into  Gtoeva  produce  amounting  to 
about  seven  millions  of  francs.  Its 
imports  from  the  same  emporium 
exceed  three  millions.  Chaolaisis 
also  dependent  entirely  upon  tiiis 
city  as  a  source  both  of  suppl  v  and 
demand,  though  I  was  not  able  to 
obtain  exact  data  as  to  the  extent  of 
its  trade  with  it.  One  of  the  repre- 
sentations to  which  I  have  alr^y 
alluded,  made  by  the  Savoyard  de> 
putation  regarding  these  provinces, 
was  with  reference  to  the  ruin  which 
must  be  entailed  upon  them  by  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  douane 
along  what  would  then  become  the 
French  frontier,  thus  virtually  de- 
stroying their  trade  with  GJeneva. 
To  meet  this  difficultv,  it  has  been 
arrang^ed  that,  while  they  should  be 
comprised  within  the  fifontier,  they 
should  be  excluded  from  the  line  of 
douane,  which  would  thus  intersect, 
in  an  idtogether  anomalous  manner, 
a  portion  of  France.  Surely,  if  the 
prmciple  of  natural  boundaries  is 
worth  anything,  it  should  be  applied 
here.  It  is  a  palpable  inconsistency 
to  contend  that  a  district  belongs 
naturally  to  a  coimtry,  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  very  unnatural  expedient  of  ex- 
cluding it  from  its  customs  arrange- 
ments, in  order  that  it  may  have  the 
means  of  subsisting  upon  another. 
The  interests  of  Faucigny  and  Chab- 
lais are  so  intimately  connected  with 
Greneva,  that  the  nationality  of  the 
one  must,  in  the  end,  become  the 
nationality  of  the  other.  That  it  has 
not  done  so  already  in  the  case  of 
Sardinia,  arises  from  the  extremely 
liberal  and  unaggressive  policy  of  the 
latter  countiy  as  regards  Switzerland 
-—a  policy  which,  unfortunately,  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  from  the 
French  Government.  The  natives 
themselves  are  so  fully  alive  to  the 
truth  of  this,  that  their  almost  unan- 
imous desire  to  be  united  to  Swit- 
zerland arises  not  so  much  from  their 
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appreciation  of  the  instdtutionB  of  this 
latter  coontiy,  as  from  the  fisu^  that 
Geneva  forms  part  of  it.  If  Qeneva 
had  been  French,  it  is  yeiy  possible 
that  these  populations  would  haye 
been  contented  to  hare  become 
French  alsa  As  it  is,  the  douane 
anangement  aboye  alluded  to,  al- 
thougn  it  will  secure  them  e^sy  ac- 
cess to  the  Qeneya  market,  will  ren- 
der their  position  as  French  subjects 
in  the  highest  degree  inconyenient 
They  will  now  become  enclosed  l^  a 
double  cordon  of  French  and  Swiss 
donanes;  obliged,  wheneyer  they 
wish  to  enter  their  merchandise  into 
France,  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
ori^ ;  whenever  they  take  it  into 
Switzerland,  to  pay  duty  on  it.  Again, 
inasmuch  as  the  railways  of  Lyons 
and  Paris  have  their  termim  in 
Geneyi^  th^  will  never  be  able  to 
cany  either  themselves  or  their  pro- 
duce into  Fnmoe  without  passing 
through  another  country^  ana  cross- 
ing their  own  frontier  twice.  But  as 
G^eva  is  the  mercantile  emporium 
of  these  provinces,  it  will  be  in  this 
city  that  the  mercnant  will  have  to 
take  account  of  his  merchandise^  and 
have  it  verified  by  the  authonties; 
then  take  a  Swiss  transit  for  it  to 
one  or  other  of  the  frontiers,  then 
return  from  the  frontiers  to  Geneva 
to  prove  that  he  has  paid  the  duty  on 
it.  In  fact,  It  is  evident  that  the 
complications  and  inconveniences 
arising  out  of  such  a  state  of  things 
must  Be  endless,  and  lead  to  the  an- 
nexation of  the  impediment  which 
Geneva  would  then  oecome  to  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  one  part 
of  France  and  another. 

For  Gkneva  to  be  Swiss,  while 
Faucigny  is  French,  will  be  about  as 
convenient  to  France  as  it  would  be 
to  us,  if  Lancashire  belonged  to  this 
latter  country.  Nothing  can  be  more 
annoying  to  a  proprietor  of  landed 
property  than  for  a  neighbour  to  have ' 
a  field  m  the  centre  of  it  In  our 
own  coimtry^  the  former  would  buy 
it ;  in  America,  he  would  take  it ;  1 
don't  know  what  they  do  in  France. 

At  all  events,  the  prospect  was  not 
reassuring  to  the  good  folks  at  Gen- 
eva, who  miffht  be  pardoned  if  they 
r^iarded  Korthem  Savoy  from  a 
practical  rather  than  a  pictmresque 
point  of  view.    There  being,  then,  no 
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doubt  whatever  as  to  the  unanimity 
of  all  classes  of  the  Genevese  com- 
munity upon  the  subject  of  the  an- 
nexation of  the  provinces  to  France, 
I  was  anxious  to  myestij;ate  the  state 
of  feeling  in  the  neutralised  territory 
itself^  and  therefore  chose  the  day  of 
election  for  the  deputy  to  Turin,  at 
Bonneville,  to  visit  that  town,  which 
is  the  chef'  lieu  of  the  province  of 
Faucigny.    Just  thirteen  years  had 
elapsed  since,  armed  with  a ''  Murray  " 
ana  an  alpenstock,  I  had  traversed 
the  same  road,  and  revelled  in  the 
same  scenery ;  since  then  I  had  seen 
finer  scenery,  and  loftier  peaks  than 
Mont  Blanc ;  but  the  pleasure  of  a 
second  acquaintance  was  in  no  de- 
gree diminished,  as  I  gazed  on  the 
clear,  bold  outline  of  my  old  friend^ 
sharply  defined  against  we  cloudless  ' 
sky.     Tourists  who  confine  their  ex- 
plorations of  Switzerland  to  the  sum- 
mer months  can  scarcely  appreciate 
the  effect  produced  by  the  bracinf^, 
exhilarating  air  of  these  valleys  m 
March,  when  the  snow  lies  low  upon 
the  mountain-slopes,  and  objects  are 
distinctly  visible  at  great  distances, 
and  there  is  a  stillness  in  Nature,  as 
though  she  had  not  shaken  off  the 
winter's  sleep.    Eveiything  is  hard 
and  crisp  yet,  and  we  jog  merrily 
along  in  a  one-horse  chay  up  the 
valley  of  the  Arve,  and  think,  as 
we  look  upon   the  hoary  summit 
before  us,  that,  at  all  events,  the 
destinies  of  Europe  have  chosen  a 
respectable  pivot  to  turn  upon.    I 
have,  indeed,  heard  it  aflSrmed,  that 
in  the  annexation  of  Savoy  the  Em- 
peror is  actuated  partly  by  his  desire 
to  advance  the  mterests  of  science, 
and  hopes,  by  beconung  possessor  of 
the  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  to 
mve  the  way  to  fresh  discoveries. 
Whatever  be  his  motives,  the  rural 
population  of  the  countiy  do  not  ap- 
preciate them,  as  we  very  soon  dis- 
covered on  entering  the  usually  quiet 
little  town  of  Bonneville,    (^et  it 
would  still  have  been  considered, 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  or, 
at  anyrate.  not  more  excited  than  a 
small  English  oountiy  town  on  a  very 
badly  attended  market-day.    There 
were  groups  of  men  in  the  Place 
discussing   the    question   of   their 
future  nationality;  but  th^  were 
not  half  BO  excited  as  ^e  same  num- 
8t 
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ber  oi  fanners  would  have  been  with 
OB  disoooning  on  the  price  of  wheat. 
This  apparent  apathy  was  in  a  g^eat 
measure  accounted  for  afterwards, 
butitstrackmeyerymudi  at  the  time. 
The  contrast  between  the  develop- 
ment of  free  institutions  in  a  country 
unaccustomed  to  them,  and  their  de- 
velopment in  one  where  the  people 
are  used  to  self-government,  was 
strongljr  marked  in  the  election  at 
Bonneville.  One  looked  in  vain  for 
election  squibs  or  flags ;  listened  in 
vain  for  party  cries ;  sought  in  vain 
for  active  bustling  agents  canvassing 
the  electors;  hoped  in  vain  for  a 
TOW.  The  first  impulse  of  the 
stranger,  if  not  of  the  native,  was  to 
''  rush  to  the  poll"  It  was  held  in 
an  upper  chamber  of  the  Hotel  de 
Yille.  Scrambling  up  its  deserted 
and  dir^  staircase,  I  found  myself 
in  a  room  where  three  snufiy  old 
{lentlemen  were  smoking  cigarettes 
in  a  window.  Their  office  was  to 
register  the  votes,  but  they  evidently 
did  not  think  I  nad  one,  for  my  ap- 
pearance created  no  sensation.  A 
notice  was  stuck  up  at  the  door,  thai 
the  first  anpel  was  to  be  beaten  at 
ten  o'clocK,  and  the  second  at  one ; 
also  strictly  warning  voters  that  any 
person  creating  a  disturbance  should 
be  summarily  punished.  It  was  now 
nearly  twelve,  and  the  room  was 
empty.  I  found  afterwards  that  all 
the  votes  had  been  reffistered  within 
the  first  hour,  and  that  the  books 
were  to  be  closed  till  one,  when  the 
second  batch  would  be  admitted. 
When  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
was  considered  upon  which  the  pub- 
lic were  now  called  upon  to  vote,  the 
pervading  apathy  seemed  unaccount- 
able. To  enable  the  reader  to  ap- 
preciate it,  I  should  explain  that, 
firom  the  result  of  the  present  elec- 
tion, the  general  sentiments  of  the 
population  were  to  be  gathered  by 
the  world  at  large.  The  question  at 
issue  was  one  upon  which  the  future 
destiny  of  the  country  turned.  It 
was  asserted  on  the  part  of  France, 
that  the  general  feeling  throughout 
Savoy  was  in  favour  of  its  union 
with  that  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  no  less  confidently  de- 
clared that  the  opposite  was  the  case. 
The  deputies  woo  were  now  being 
returned  to  the  Piedmontese  Ptolia- 


ment  were  the  representatives   of 
one  or  other  of  these  viewa     The 
question  was  not  onei  of  intemsd 
politics,  of  Ck>n8ervative  or  RadicsJ 
principle,  but  simply  for  or  against 
annexation.    In  Southern  Savoy  the 
elections  were  unanimous  in  £avoiir 
of  a  union  with  Franoe.    In  North- 
ern Savoy  the  same  question  was 
put,  not  so  much  as  between  Franoe 
and  Piedmont,  as  virtually  between 
Franoe  and  Switserland.    The  pro- 
vince of    Faudgny  returns  three 
members  to  the  l^urin  Purliamenty 
Ghablais  sends  two.    They  compose 
tiie  grei^  portion  of  the  neutrml- 
ised  territoiy ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
if  all  five  members  had  been  returned 
in  favour  of  Switzerland,  it  would 
have  been  considered  so  aedded  an 
indication  of  public  feeling  as  agaimit 
France,  that  the  Chamb^  of  Depu- 
ties at  Turin,  when  called  upon  to 
ratify  the  Treaty,  would  have  been 
considerably  emoarrassed,  bo  fax  ns 
these  two  provinces  were  concerned, 
had  the  deputies  returned  by  them 
unanimously  protested  against  their 
transfer  to  another  power.    The  rest 
of  Europe  would  have  rc^^arded  such 
a  protest  as  a  distinct  remsal  on  the 
piurt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Savoy  to  become  annexed  to  Franoe ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  political  ob- 
jections which  exist  to  such  a  mea- 
sure,  the  important  constitutional 
principle  would  have  been  establish- 
ed, to  which  the  Emperor  himself 
has  so  often  appealed  as  absolute — 
namely,  the  will  of  the  populations 
interested.     It  was  therefore  dear 
that,  if  the  inhabitants  of  Faucignj 
and  Chablais  desired  to  retain  their 
independence,  now  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to    make  a  decided  stand. 
They  had  been  bartered  b^  Piedmont 
for  its  own  ends,  and  might  there- 
fore feel  indisposed  to  show  partial- 
ity to  a  power  desirous  to  dispense 
'with  their  allegiance ;  but  Switzer- 
land, with  which  all  their  interests 
were  so  closely  bound,  was  waiting 
with  open  arms  to  receive  them  into 
a  confederation  by  which  their  com- 
mercial interests  would  be  advanced 
and  their  political  liberties  secured. 
It  was  incomprehensible  to  suppose 
that,  in  the  face  of  the  advantages 
which  must  accrue  to  them  from 
annexation  to  Switzerland,  and  the 
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natoie  of  which  I  ahall  explain  more 
fully  presently,  they  should  desire  to 
form  an  obscure  province  of  an  Em- 
pire with  which  they  had  no  com- 
mercial interest  in  common,  and  in 
which  political  liberty  was  utterly 
extinguished.  Yet  inasmuch  as  four 
out  of  the  five  deputies  retjuned  to 
the  Chamber  at  Turin  by  these  pro- 
yinces  were  in  favour  of  this  uAion, 
such,  to  the  superficial  observer, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  case. 
That  these  returns  were,  in  fact,  no 
criterion  of  the  public  feeling,  my 
own  observations  during  these  elec- 
tions lead  me  confidently  to  assert 
But  it  is  difficult  for  those  educated 
under  free  institutions,  conversant 
with  them  by  tradition,  and  possess- 
ing a  special  aptitude  for  putting 
them  in  practice,  to  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  results  of  ignorance  and 
timidity  amons  a  simple  mountain 
population,  when  subjected  to  a 
moral  pressure  such  as  that  brought 
io  bear  upon  it  during  these  elec- 
tions.  For  months  past,  when  only 
the  few  initiated  knew  of  the  bar- 
gain which  had  been  effected  be- 
tween France  and  Sardinia  with 
reference  to  these  provinces,  French 
agents  had  been  at  work  and  French 
influence  exerted  in  every  form. 
Sardinia  being  a  party  to  the  trans- 
action, and  other  countries  being 
ignorant  of  it,  there  could,  of  course, 
be  no  counter  influence  brought  to 
bear.  The  conseauence  was,  that 
insidiousljr  the  idea  that  annexa- 
tion was  inevitable  became  insinu- 
ated into  the  minds  of  the  clergy  and 
employes,  the  most  influential  classes 
in  the  country,  and  the  least  patri- 
otic. How  thoroughly  it  had  taken 
root  before  the  actual  annexation  was 
announced,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Savoyard 
deputation  adopted  the  idea,  and 
availed  themselves  of  their  previous 
information  of  the  inevitable  destiny 
of  their  country  to  hasten  to  Paris, 
and  make  political  capital  Three 
principal  causes  conspired  to  induce 
almost  all  the  employ^,  more  espe- 
cially of  Southern  Savoy,  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  cause  of  France. 
In  the  first  place,  they  have  a  very 
just  opinion  of  the  Emperor*s  diplo- 
matic talent,  and  are  fuUy  persuaded 
that  when  he  has  determmed  to  do 


a  thing,  he  will  do  it,  thou^  he  may 
have  aenied  any  such  mtention. 
Consequently,  they  felt  perfectly  con- 
vinced that,  however  much  they 
might  protest  and  object,  Savoy, 
to  use  an  American  expression, 
'*  was  bound  "  to  become  French.  It 
was  its  ''manifest  destiny."  It  was 
a  case  in  which  the  highest  wisdom 
was  shown  by  making  friends  with 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness. 
Any  man  who  was  known  to  have 
patriotic  sympathies  now,  had  desti- 
tution hereafter  vividly  before  his 
eyes.  If  he  was  possessed  of  a  lively 
imagination,  he  even  saw  Cayenne 
looming  in  the  distance.  There  was 
a  short  struggle  between  heart  and 
stomach,  but  m  a  poor  country  like 
Savoy  stomach  is  sure  to  cany  the 
day.  Then,  by  being  active  in  the 
cause  of  France,  not  only  did  he  save 
his  berth,but,in  all  probability,  would 
obtain  promotion.  The  employ^  at 
Bonneville  were  not  ashamed  to  ad- 
mit the  motives  by  which  they  were 
actuated.  They  had  the  highest  re- 
gard for  Switzerland ;  if  by  voting  for 
it  they  could  secure  annexation  to  it, 
they  would  not  hesitate;  but  as  this 
was  not  the  case,  they  really  must 
vote  for  France,  for  the  sake  of  their 
wives  and  families.  Secondly,  a  great 
number  of  the  employ^  in  Savoy  are 
actually  French,  or  foreigners  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  country; 
they  naturally  vote  for  France.  And, 
thirdly,  ambitious  youn^  men  want 
decorations,  and  have  visions  of  fresi 
careers,  which  humble  little  Switzer- 
land cannot  offer  them. 

The  proportion  of  employ^  who 
were  voters  in  Savoy  may  oe  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  out  of  144  votes 
in  the  college  at  Bonneville,  60  were 
given  either  by  employes  or  those 
dependent  upon  them.  For  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  a  great  deal  of 
power  rests  in  the  hands  of  these 
men,  who  are  considered  by  the  pea- 
santry as  omnipotent,  and  regarded 
with  a  degree  of  awe  which  it  re- 
quires a  considerable  amount  of  cour- 
age on  the  part  of  a  rustic  to  shake 
off.  There  are  a  hundred  ways  in 
which  these  petty  officials  can  make 
a  peasant's  life  miserable  to  him ;  and 
it  was  only  enongh  to  listen  to  the 
subdued  and  fnghtened  tones  in 
which  they  told  you  that  they  had 
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abstained  from  Yotiiig  at  all  out  of  a 
desire  for  Swiss  annexatioD,  to  per- 
ceive how  thoroughly  demoralised 
UDon  the  subject  tney  had  become, 
w  hen  it  is  considered  a  great  sign  of 
courage  and  independence  not  to  vote 
at  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  elec- 
tioneering loses  all  its  interest,  and 
its  results  all  their  value.  Yet  such 
has  been  the  case  throughout  Savoy 
and  Nicej-— it  has  eveivwhere  been 
found  difficult  to  get  tne  necessaiy 
two-thirds  of  the  voters  to  come  to  the 
|K>lls.  At  Bonneville  itself,  the  elec- 
tion had  been  held  the  week  previous 
to  my  visit,  but  found  void  on  this  ac- 
count. The  French  party  had  whip- 
ped up  their  people  since,  however, 
and  there  was  now  little  doubt  about 
the  result.  Besides  the  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  people  by 
the  emplo^^  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  exercised  by  the  priests.  Some 
of  these  were  for  annexation  to  Swit- 
zerland, it  is  true,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority were  in  favour  of  France,  upon 
the  general  broad  principle  that  tney 
preferred  belonging  to  an  Empire  pro- 
fessing the  same  state  religion  as 
themselves,  and  under  whose  protec- 
tion they  would  consequently  come, 
to  beinj^  united  to  a  confederation  in 
which  the  proportion  of  Protestants 
was  greater  than  tiiat  of  Catholics, 
and  where  there  was  perfect  religious 
libertjr.  Those  of  the  priests  who 
were  mde^ndent  enough  to  take  an 
opposite  view,  did  so  on  the  ground 
that  Roman  Catholicism  was  more 
likely  to  flourish  free  than  tram- 
melled to  the  State^  and  that,  more- 
over, the  accession  ot  Northern  Savov 
to  Switzerland  would  turn  the  bal- 
ance in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
giving  about  1,300,000  Catholics  to 
1,000,000  of  Protestants.  Very  few 
ecclesiastics,  however,  were  enlight- 
ened enough  to  take  this  view  of 
the  case,  and  their  opponents  em- 
ployed those  weapons  which,  where 
an  i^orant  peasantry  are  concerned, 
theTapiBt  priesthood  know  so  well 
how  to  wield. 

But  the  partisans  of  France  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  threats ;  in- 
ducements in  the  shape  of  vague  com- 
mercial advantages,  and  promises  of 
railways,  Ac.,  were  put  prominently 
forth :  Chablais  was  promised  a  rail- 
way along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 


QeneviL  and  Faudgny  a  railway  to 
Sallenches.  Then  advantage  wastaken 
of  a  natural  rivalry  which  exists  be- 
tween the  two  provinces,  and  it  was 
said  that,  in  the  case  of  their  becom- 
ing a  Swiss  canton,  Chablais  would 
be  merged  in  its  larger  neighbonr, 
and  get  Dullied.  In  fact,  my  memoij 
and  my  paper  would  alike  fail  me 
were  I  to  endeavour  to  recount  tibe 
devicesjor  specify  the  arguments, used 
to  influence  the  peasantry  in  favour 
of  France:  one  most  tranmrent  was 
the  posting  of  placards  telling  th^n 
that  it  was  useless  to  vote  against 
France,  because  thev  already  formed 
an  intend  part  of  the  Empire.  This 
was  calculated  to  produce  so  serioos 
an  effect  upon  the  rustic  mind,  which 
would  immediately  imagine,  that 
whoever  voted  against  Fnmce  under 
these  circumstances,  would  be  guilty 
of  an  act  of  rebellion,  that  the  Bwiss 
party  issued  an  opposition  placard, 
the  only  one  I  observed  at  Bonne- 
ville. I  have  unfortunately  lost  the 
French  placard,  the  nature  of  which, 
however,  may  be  gathered  fix)m  the 
following  contradiction. 

It  wiQ  be  observed  that  one  of 
the  inducements  held  out  to  become 
French  was  in  the  promise  that  the 
Savoyards  in  the  Hedmontese  army 
were  to  return  home,  no  mention 
being  made  of  a  possible  French  con- 
scription. 

"  0ON0IT0TK5S. 

''Des  afficbes  mensong^res  vidiment 
Tous  dire  aujourdliui,  que  tout  est  ter- 
mini, et  que  ootre  pays  est  definitiye- 
ment  incorpor^  h  TEmpire  Fran^ais. 

**  On  Yous  trompe  audadeusement,  et 
on  calcule  sur  notre  cr^ulit6  pour  ^garer 
yosTotes. 

**  Le  traits  pass^  entre  la  France  et  la 
Sardaigne  r^nre  aux  grandee  pmsBances, 
et  k  la  Suisse,  le  sort  definitif  de  la  SAvole 
du  Nord.  Nous  ajouterons  que  lea  der- 
nitres  nouyelles  revues  liier  sont  ezoel- 
lentee  pour  nous.  Ellee  etablissent  que 
les  puissances  de  I'Europe,  entre  autrea 
TAngleterre  et  la  Suisse,  sont  fermement 
resolues  k  emp^cher  Fannezion  de  notre 
pays  h  la  France. 

**  C'est  a  nous  atgourd'hui  de  montrer 
notre  yolont^,  et  de  publier  le  choix  que 
nous  ayons  ^t  pour  notre  nouvelle  pa- 
trie.  Soyes  certain  qu'on  req[>ectera 
notre  yote. 

"Citoyens,  et  yous  surtout  prcmrii- 
tairee,  artisans  et  habitants  de  la  Cam- 
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pagne  noire  sort  est  entreyoB  mains.  On 
Tons  dit  que  les  soldats  Savoyards  Tont 
rentrer  dims  leor  foyers. 

"  BRRBUB  !      MBNSOMOB  1 

"  Yds  fibres,  tos  fils  quitteront  le  H^ 
mont;  ils  reriendront  en  Sayoie^  mais 
poor  dtre  immediatement  inoorpor^ 
dans  les  regiments  Fran9ais  et  partir 
ensuite  pour  la  Bretagne  ou  la  Norman- 
die,  si  ce  n'est  pour  TAfrique  ou  TAsie. 

**  Vous  Toterez  pour  la  Suisse  parceque 
ce  n'est  que  1&  que  yous  pouvez  trouver 
la  liberty,  le  bien  dtre  et  raffhmchise- 
ment,  de  I'impdt  de  sang. 

"  Vous  voterez  pour  M.  Pierre  Blanc, 
Avooat^  parcequ'il  est  d6cid^  &  soutenir 
Totre  cause  deyant  le  Parlement. 

"  Dej^  les  colleges  do  Cluses  et  de  Saint 
Jeoire  ont  donn6  une  immense  miyorit^ 
aux  candidate  de  notre  cboiz.  Que  le 
coll^  de  Bonneville  suive  leur  exemple, 
et  la  patrie  leur  devra  k  tous  sa  prosperity 
et  son  bonbeur. 

«  Vive  la  Suitic:' 

This  placard,  which  was  rendered 
absolately  neceesary  to  contradict  the 
false  statements  contained  in  those 
posted  up  by  the  French  party,  was 
the  only  one  to  be  seen  in  Bonneville. 
Nor  had  any  facilities  been  riven  for 
conveying  electors  to  the  poll  The 
consequence  was,  that  as  most  of 
these  lived  in  distant  valleys,  thev 
never  made  their  appearance  at  aU, 
and  the  townspeople  nad  it  all  their 
own  way.  Almost  every  peasant  I 
spoke  to  had  made  an  effort  to  come 
expressly  to  vote  against  France,  al- 
though at  the  risk  of  compromising 
himself  and  offending  the  town  autho- 
rities. The  qualification  of  the  voters 
was  a  one-pound  annual  rating,  so 
that  a  comparatively  large  propor- 
tion of  the  peasantry  were  excluded. 
There  can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  a  vote  taken  throughout  the 
communes  of  Faudgny  and  Ohablais 
by  universal  suffrage,  would  even 
then,  notwithstanding  the  influence 
which  has  been  used,  have  given  a 
large  minority  in  favour  of  Switzer- 
land. Had  it  Deen  taken  two  months 
ago,  it  would  have  been  unanimous 
against  France :  when  it  is  taken 
some  weeks  hence,  it  will  be  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  France.  The 
dice  will  not  be  thrown  until  they 
are  properly  loaded.  The  process  of 
loading  them  is  going  on  now,  other- 
wise how  can  we  account  for  the 
"^elay  in  appealing  to  the  will  of  the 


people?  The  Emperor  of  France  and 
the  King  of  Saroinia  have  both  so- 
lemnly promised  the  people  of  Savov 
and  Nice  that  their  countries  shaU 
not  be  transferred  to  France  until 
after  they  have  been  consulted  by  a 
popular  vote,  yet  at  this  moment 
t)oth  countries  are  occupied  by  French 
troops ;  French  money  is  being  exten- 
sively distributed;  french  emissaries 
are  active ;  yet  the  treaty  has  not  yet 
come  before  the  Turin  Chamber  for 
ratification,  the  reason  being  that  the 
people  have  not  yet  been  kneaded 
into  shape.  When  the  vote  is  taken, 
there  will  be  the  nominees  of  France 
and  Sardinia  as  the  presiding  civil 
authorities,  both  with  instructions 
to  see  that  the  people  vote  the  right 
way— for  those  conversant  with  the 
affairs  of  Italy  know  that  the  €k)vem- 
ment  of  Sardinia  is  as  anxious  for . 
its  late  subjects  to  vote  according  to 
treaty,  and  thus  avoid  the  rupture 
with  France  which  a  hostile  vote 
would  entaO,  as  the  Emperor  himself 
is.  So  far  as  Southern  bavojr  is  con- 
cerned, its  fate  is  sealed,  and  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  a  hig^  section  of  the 
popuuition  IS  satisfied  with  that  fate. 
feut  Northern  Savoy  is  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent category.  In  the  first  place,  in 
the  case  of  a  popular  vote  being  taken, 
it  should  not  be  confined  to  a  choice 
between  France  and  Piedmont  alone, 
but  between  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Piedmont  The  whole  of  the 
peasantry  en  masse  aie  in  favour  of 
Switzerland^  the  bourgeoisie,  who 
are  more  divided,  do  not  deny  it; 
and  a  French  agent  with  whom 
I  conversed  franldy  admitted  that 
the  popular  feeling  wad  strongly  in 
favour  of  Switzerland,  but  went  on 
to  say,  ''we  do  not  care  about  feel- 
ings, we  want  results."  Unless  steps 
are  taken  to  prevent  it^  they  will  get 
the  results.  How  can  it  be  supposed 
that  a  poor,  ignorant,  timid  race  of 
mountaineers,  accustomed  to  implicit 
obedience  to.  and  reverence  for,  au- 
thority, should  apprehend  so  strange 
a  fact  as  that  tney  should  be  free 
to  vote  upon  their  own  interests? 
It  does  not  enter  into  imaginations 
trained  under  despotic  influences,  for 
their  nominal  medom  only  dates 
back  a  few  years.  They  ask  what 
they  are  to  do,  and  find  the  authori- 
ties and  agents  of  two  great  powers 
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— one  of  whom  they  are  used  to  obe^, 
and  the  other  to  dread—pushing  in 
the  same  direction.  It  is  lamentable 
to  think  that  agents  of  the  Sardinian 
Government  should  be  almost  as  ao- 
tiye  in  favour  of  France  as  the  French 
themselves.  Yet  we  have  too  good 
reason  to  believe  such  to  be  the  case, 
and  we  expect  these  mountain  sheep 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  pressure  thus 
exercised  by  two  formidable  Oovem- 
ments,  and  pronounce  themselves 
Swiss.  You  are  either  Piedmontese 
or  French,  say  the  political  guides  in 
whom  they  have  always  been  accus^ 
tomed  to  trust.  Whichever  is  the 
case,  a  vote  for  Switzerland  must  be 
one  of  rebellion.  The  only  opposi- 
tion which  can  be  made  to  this  over- 
whelming combination  is  offered  by 
those  of  the  bourgeoisie  who  are  fear- 
Jess  and  independent  These  men 
have  had  long  odds  to  contend  with, 
besides  labouring  under  inexperience 
in  election  tactics,  and  the  methods 
of  popular  agitation.  No  public 
meetings  have  oeen  called  in  iMorth- 
em  Savoy,  or  widespread  system  of 
canvassing  been  organised.  In  the 
first  place,  the  fnnas  are  wanting ; 
and  m  the  second,  though  so  many 
f&vour  the  cause,  tne  nuim)er  of  those 
hardjr  and  ener^tic  enough  to  fi^re 
prominently  and  work  zealouslv  m  it, 
IS  comparatively  few.  Nevertheless, 
nearly  thirteen  thousand  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  two  provinces  have 
been  found  bold  enough  to  sign  a  de- 
claration in  favour  of  Switzerland ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
many  of  them  did  so  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  committing 
an  act  of  presumption  which  bordered 
on  rebellion,  they  deserve  all  credit 
for  so  fearless  a  demonstration.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  untiring  exertions  of 
those  patriotic  and  courageous  men, 
MM.  Bard,  66t6mps,  and  Faurax, 
that  the  success  of  tnis  manifestation 
is  principally  due.  The  delicate  posi- 
tion in  which  the  people  are  neces- 
sarily placed  with  reference  to  their 
own  Government,  appears  on  the  fece 
of  this  document,  the  translation  of 
which  runs  as  follows  : — "The  under- 
signed, residing  in  the  commune  of 
,  province  of  , 

disturbed  bv  the  rumours  which  have 
been  spread,  and  according  to  which 
Savoy  will  cease  to  form  a  part  of  the 


States  of  His  Mi^etity  the  King  oi 
Sardinia,  desire  to  confirm  here  the 
expression  of  their  devotion  to  the 
Emg,  and  their  desire  not  to  see  aow 
alteration  made  in  their  uni(m  wim 
tibe  Sardinian  Monardiy.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  in  a  case  where  poli- 
tical reasons,  of  which  they  will  not 
constitute  themselves  the  judffesi, 
render  a  separation  inevitable,  tihey 
are  convinced  that  their  Sovereifm 
will  not  dispose  of  his  fiuthful  sub- 
jects without  their  being  allowed  to 
declare  their  wishes  upon  a  matter 
so  important  as  their  future  destiny. 
"  hx  spite,  therefore,  of  the  sympa- 
thies which  a  great  and  glorious  em- 
pire might  awaken,  they  distinctly 
signify  tneir  desire  to  be  reunited  to 
the  Swiss  Ck>nfederation,  with  whidi 
they  have  \onf  been  bound  by  a 
community  of  interests  and  of  senti* 
ments,  as  well  as  by  those  rehitiona 
of  friendship  of  which  they  have  re- 
ceived so  many  proofs.'*  Here  follow 
nearly  13,000  signatures,  amon^ 
which  Alpine  trav^ers  will  be  |^a 
to  recognise  the  well-known  names 
of  Balmat,  Ck>uttet,  Favret,  Simond, 
and  many  others  famous  in  Cha- 
mounix,  whose  daring  feats  as  guides 
to  British  tourists  will  have  pre- 
pared us  to  find  them  in  their  right 
places  in  the  day  of  need.  To  such 
men  the  notion  of  their  own*  moon- 
tain  becoming  French  is  intolerable; 
they  have  not  contented  themselves 
witii  signing  a  protest  against  it.  but 
are  the  only  community  througnout 
the  whole  of  northern  and  southern 
Savoy  who  have  returned  a  deputy 
in  favour  of  Switzerland— M.  Che- 
nal  The  Member  for  Sallenches,  a 
town  well  known  to  the  Swiss  ex- 

Elorer,  in  the  immediate  neij^hbour- 
ood  of  Chamounix,  occupies  the 
proud  position  at  this  moment,  in 
the  Turin  Ohamber  of  Deputies,  of 
being  the  sole  representative  of  Sa- 
voyard freedom.  His  will  be  \h& 
only  protest  made  against  that  out- 
rage to  the  feeling  df  the  loyal  and 
devoted  people,  who  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  "an  idea."  Will  it  be  con- 
sidered a  piece  of  very  egr^ous 
vanity  on  our  part  if  we  attnoute 
this  result,  to  some  extent,  to  that 
close  and  intimate  contact  with  our 
own  countrymen,  into  which  a  great 
proportion  of  the  small  numter  of 
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Yoten  have  been  thrown,  and  which 
most  have  fBuniliiuised  them  with  an 
independence  of  thought  and  action 
unknown  amongst  Continental  na- 
tions? Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
the  yalley  of  Chamounix  has  alone 
Tentured  on  the  decided  demonstra- 
tion of  returning  a  member  in  favour 
of  annexation  to  the  Swiss  Confeder- 
ation ;  and  surely,  now  that  it  is 
about  to  become  French,  its  natiyes 
are  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  every 
Enfflishman  who  has  ever  wandered, 
under  their  guidance,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Mont  Blanc. 

I  have  abready  alluded  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  present  themselves  to 
the  formation  of  an  organised  opposi- 
tion to  the  pressure  which  will  be 
brought  to  bear,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
migority  in  favour  of  France,  in  the 
case  of  the  promise  being  carried  out 
of  referring  the  question  to  a  popu- 
lar vote.  Unless  some  such  opposi- 
tion is  organised,  and  machmery 
at  once  put  into  operation  to  give 
it  effect,  the  result  of  this  vote 
is  certain:  but  the  question  is, 
Who  is  to  nead  the  movement?  At 
this  moment,  the  northern  Savoyards 
are  like  sheep  without  a  leader. 
When  the  wolf  comes  in  sheep's 
clothing,  they  follow  him,  though 
they  know  him  to  be  a  wolf,  in  sheer 
despair.  The  shepherd  has  made 
them  over  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
wolf,  and  has  deserted  tnem ;  they 
bleat  pitifully,  and  make  short,  wild 
rushes  in  different  directions ;  but  the 
spell  has  been  thrown  over  them, 
and  they  resign  themselves  hope- 
lessly to  their  fate,  fearful  lest  a 
struggle  against  it  might  entail  a 
worse  calamity.  What  can  a  few 
individuals  do  against  the  weight  and 
prestige  of  a  kingdom  and  an  empire 
Doth  working  for  the  same  end,  and 
pressing  upon  both  flanks  of  a  moun- 
tain district  containing  little  more 
than  16a000  souls)  Unless  moral 
aid  is  afforded  them  from  without, 
they  must  yield  to  the  external  pres- 
sure. The  only  nation  in  a  position 
to  supply  this  assistance  and  (tfer 
this  encouragement  is  Switzerland, 
but  even  she  is  in  a  situation  of  great 
delicacy.  Until  the  treaty  was  offi- 
cially announced,  and  during  the 
many  months  that  France  was  work- 
ing out  her  own  ends  steadily  in 
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Savoy,  Switzerland  was  obliged  to 
ignore  the  possibility  of  a  transfer  of 
this  descnption.  Had  she  com- 
menced canvassing  in  favour  of  an- 
nexation to  herself  when  Count 
Cavour  was  denying  that  annexation 
to  any  other  country  was  in  prospect, 
she  would  have  given  Sardinia  a  just 
cause  of  quarrel ;  but,  at  this  very 
epoch,  canvassing  was  going  on  vehe- 
mentiy  in  favour  of  finance.  More* 
over,  any  efforts  made  in  this  direo- 
tion  would  subject  her  to  the  charge 
of  a  desire  for  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment— though  it  is  one  of  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  Enropean^li- 
tics,  she  need  not  be  ashamed.  Were 
she  to  attempt  to  give  her  support  to 
the  poDulation  at  present,  she  would 
probably  cause  the  occupation  of  the 
provinces  by  French  troops,  who 
would  be  sent  in  to  protect  the  inha- 
bitants against  Swiss  coercion.  Even 
now,  the  most  scandalous  calumnies 
are  circulated  with  reference  to  the 
undue  influence  she  is  supposed  to 
exert,~as  if  the  inhabitants  of  Oe- 
neva  could  frighten  the  Savoyards 
into  resistance  to  France !  In 
the  mean  time,  the  people  under- 
stand that  they  are  absolved  from 
theur  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  has  made 
them  solemnly  over  to  the  Emperor 
of  France,  their  habits  of  obedience 
lead  them  to  suppose  that,  whatever 
may  be  their  inclinationie^  they  are 
bound  to  conform  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  in  their  behalf  hj  their 
sovereign.    Did  they  see  their  own 

r'tion  truly,  they  would  feel  it  to 
one  of  absolute  independence  : 
and,  morally  speaking,  Switzerlana 
has  as  much  right  to  canvass,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  bribe^  as  France.  The 
oblation  of  allegiance  to  Sardinia 
havmg  been  removed  by  that  Covem- 
ment,  the  people  of  Northern  Savoy 
need  not  surely  feel  obliged  to  vote 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  their 
late  rulers.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  spared  them  the  mockeij 
of  offering  them  the  choice  fami- 
liar to  us  as  '«  Hobson  V  If  Sar- 
dinia has  not  placed  before  them  the 
other  alternative,  they  at  least  owe 
her  no  longer  any  idlegiance — let 
them  place  it  before  themselves.  The 
vote,  when  it  is  taken,  is  to  be  taken 
by  the  French  Emperor.     The  ex- 
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pressioB  is  significant.  It  is  he,  and 
ne  alone,  who  will  put  the  question 
and  extract  the  response.  Eveiy 
Hotel  de  YiUe  and  voting  place  wiU 
be  occapied  ^  his  agents,  and  no 
person  wUl  be  allowed  to  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  Switzeriand.  They  will  be 
told  they  are  free  to  vote,  but  not  in 
that  direction.  Each  book  will  con- 
tain two  columns— one  for  France, 
the  other  for  Piedmont ;  and  voters 
must  choose  either  one  or  other,  or 
not  vote  at  alL  At  present,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  people  from 
erecting  their  own  pouing-bootha. 
There  are  already  13,000  men  pledged 
in  favour  of  Switzerland.  Let  these 
men  organise  committees,  and  take  a 
popular  vote  for  themselves,  instead 
of  tamely  submitting  to  a  dictation 
which  is  unwarrantably  assumed  by 
a  foreign  power.  The  will  is  not 
wanting  to  do  so,  but  there  is  no  in- 
dependence of  action,  no  habit  of  self- 
government,  no  experience  in  popular 
movements.  ''  Ah,**  said  my  fhend, 
^'  if  the  Savoyards  were  as  adept  at 
self-or^ianisation  as  they  are  at  hand- 
organtmtian,  how  different  would  be 
the  result !  "—and  he  embodied  the 
history  of  their  future  destiny  in  that 
audacious  pun.  Switzerland  fears 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  because  suc- 
cess would  only  bring  about  the  crisis 
in  a  manner  seriously  compromising 
to  herself.  In  this  I  think  she  is 
mistaken.  Were  the  sentiments  of 
the  population,  thus  expressed,  to  be, 
as  they  would  be,  almost  unanimous 
in  her  favour,  she  herself  would  be 
supported,  and  Northern  Savoy  would 
occupy  a  very  different  position  in 
the  deliberations  of  a  Congress  of 
European  nationfL  called  together  to 
decide  upon  its  late.  If  those  pro- 
testations were  sincere  which  I  heard 
on  every  hand  from  persons  who  had 
even  voted  under  pressure  against 
their  convictions— if  there  was  any 
honesty  in  that  enthusiasm  whicn 
animated  the  open  partisans  of  the 
Swiss  cause,  and  which  I  saw  after- 
wards manifested  at  Bonneville— if 
those  groups  of  country  people,  with 
whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject, 
«ive  vent,  as  I  believe  they  did,  to 
the  genuine  desire  of  their  hearts,— 
then  there  only  needs  a  few  skilful 
hands  to  open  the  flood-gjates  of  a 
torrent  of  public  feeling  wmch  would 


carry  all  before  it.  Now,  every  day 
that  passes  is  allowing  time  for  these 
pent-up  waters  to  subude ;  and  when 
at  last  the  river  has  become  manag- 
able.  the  hand  versed  in  opening 
flooa-gates  of  this  description  wiS 
open  these,  and  lead  its  waters  alonf 
the  prepared  channel  of  universtu 
suffirage.  I  should  be  doing  an  in- 
justice to  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  Messrs  Mar6chal,  Broel,  and  other 
leading  members  of  the  committee 
(which  is  composed  entirelv  of  ^voy- 
ards  resident  m  Geneva)  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  Savoyard  interests,  if  I 
allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  no- 
thing was  bein^  done  to  encourage 
the  nee  expression  of  public  opinion 
in  Northern  Savoy.  Whatever  has 
been  so  far  achieved  in  this  direc- 
tion is  owing  to  the  fearless  energy 
and  perseverance  with  which  these 
men,  aided  by  several  Swiss  gentle- 
men of  talent  and  influence,  have 
endeavoured  to  oounteract  the  im- 
proper pressure  to  which  their 
countrymen  have  been  exposed. 
But  they  are  too  heavily  weighted, 
and  the  race  is  not  equal  You 
might  as  well  enter  nalf-anlozen 
Shetland  ponies  for  the  Derby,  as 
expect  half-a-dozen  honest  patriots 
to  carry  the  day  aeainst  the  perfect 
training  on  the  other  side,  it  will 
end  in  *'  a  walk  over."  I  was  rather 
struck  with  the  apparent  calm  and 
security  which  pervaded  the  French 
camp  at  Bonneville,  for  I  saw  some- 
thing of  both  sides ;  and  after  in  vain 
lookmg  for  popular  excitement,  I 
found  a  resting-place  in  the  bosom  of 
a  political  clique.  It  consisted  of 
partisans  of  Swiss  annexation,  who 
were  nevertheless  on  most  cordial  and 
amicable  terms  with  the  enemy.  We 
met  in  caf^s,  and  pledged  each  other 
in  Vermouth  over  sloppy  tables.  We 
jocosely  asked  Frencnmen  whether 
they  were  meeting  with  much  suc- 
cess, and  they  repued  ffood-humour- 
edly  that  we  should  know  by  the 
voting.  We  asked  renegade  Savoyards 
what  they  sold  their  conscience  ftn*, 
and  they  only  smiled  blandly.  The 
quantity  of  insulting  insinuations 
which  one  of  my  Savoyard  com- 
panions heaped  upon  his  opponents 
in  a  strain  of  facetious  irony,  would 
have  led  to  his  extermination  under 
ordinary  circumstances.    As  it  was, 
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the  French  only  langhed,  for  they 
were  probably  paid  by  the  job,  and 
Buccess  was  certain,  and  the  Savoy- 
ards pocketed  the  insults  with  their 
doUara 

As  is  often  the  case,  those  who  had 
been  bold  enough  to  compromise 
themselves  decidedlv,  were  recklessly 
imprudent  in  their  language,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  about  fSrance  in 
terms  calculated  to  make  a  more 
cautious  countryman  shudder.  The 
only  satisfaction  left  them  was  to  go 
about  frightening  timid  men  by  the 
violence  of  their  opinions ;  they  ad- 
dressed groups  of  electors,  and  swag- 
gered about  till  dinner-time,  when 
we  all  went  and  toasted  Freedom, 
coupled  with  the  names  of  England 
and  Switzerland,  in  bad  champagne. 
While  doing  so  we  heard  the  drum 
beating  the  second  appei^  but  we 
heeded  not ;  either  my  companions 
thought  the  day  irretrievably  lost,  or 
the  champagne  unusually  ffood.  Poor 
fellows !  they  had  worked  hard  lat- 
terlv,  and  had  nothing  left  now  but 
to  kill  care  by  conviviality.  They 
found  consolation  in  the  debates 
which  had  recently  taken  place  in 
the  English  Parliament  Lord  John 
Russells  speech*  which  had  iust  ap- 
peared in  Frencn  in  the  local  paper, 
was  already  distributed  far  and  wide, 
and  inspired  fresh  confidence  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  had  been  vainly 
exerting  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Humble  peasants,  who  could 
not  read  or  wnte,  but  who  had 
trudged  from  distant  valleys  to  vote 
for  their  freedom,  listened  eagerly  to 
the  news  that  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  England  had  protested  in  their 
behaltj  and  the  words  spoken  that 
night  m  the  House  of  Commons  will 
find  their  way  to  many  a  distant 
chftlet  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy. 

While  listening  to  the  universal  ex- 
pressions of  satisfactioi^with  which 
this  speech  was  received,  it  was  a 
curious  and  instructive  contrast  to 
read  the  reply  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
Savoyard  deputation,  in  which  his 
Majesty  expresses  his  reluctance  at 
being  obliged  to  annex  Northern  as 
well  as  Southern  Savoy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repugnance  manifested 
throughout  the  province  to  its  dis- 
memberpient. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the 


feelings  of  Southern  Savoy  may  be 
upon  this  subject  It  is  just  possible 
that  persons  who  have  thrown  off  one 
nationality,  and  adopted  another, 
with  the  same  facility  with  which  a 
man  would  change  his  coat,  nor  felt 
a  twinge  of  sentiment  at  abandoning 
a  dynasty  which  had  its  birthplace 
in  their  mountains— it  is,  I  say,  just 
possible  that  people  who  have  uius 
difflt^ded  all  considerations  of  na- 
tionality and  race,  should  be  sen- 
timental upon  the  subject  of  Fau- 
Gupy  and  Chablais.  Xf  so,  their 
affections  are  entirely  unrequited, 
for  neither  Faucignjr  nor  ChablaiB 
feel  the  slightest  reciprocity  of  sen- 
timent Tbere  is  very  little  sym- 
pathy and  very  little  intercourse 
Detween  Northern  and  Southern  Sa- 
voy. Their  interests,  like  their  rivers, 
flow  in  totally  different  directions.  A 
natural  boundary  of  almost  impass- 
able mountains,  extending  from  Mont 
Bluic  to  La  Koche,  traversed  only 
by  difficult  paths,  separates  them. 
Whatever  a  deputation  from  South- 
em  Savoy  may  have  been  instructed, 
after  their  arrival  in  Paris,  to  say 
upon  this  subject,  a  deputation  from 
Northern  Savoy,  left  to  speak  their 
minds  freely,  would  have  represented 
the  matter  in  a  very  different  light. 

It  may  perhaps  be  shown  that 
Southern  Savoy,  with  a  frontier  con- 
terminous with  France,  and  all  its 
means  of  communication  leading  into 
French  markets,  has  interests  so 
closely  connected  with  that  country, 
as  to  make  its  annexation  to  it  com- 
mercially beneficial.  Such  is  not  the 
case  witn  Northern  Savoy.  Its  fron- 
tier is  not  conterminous  with  France ; 
its  markets  are  not  in  France ;  its 
commercial  interests  are  actually  in- 
jured by  annexation  to  France.  Every 
argument  which  a  southern  Savoy- 
ard can  bring  in  favour  of  the  annex- 
ation of  his  province  to  France,  the 
northern  Savoyard  can,  with  much 
greater  force,  apply  in  favour  of  the 
union  of  his  provmce  to  Switzerland. 

He  can,  moreover,  show  that  he 
would  pay  more,  both  in  direct  and 
indirect  taxation,  derive  no  advan- 
tages, and  suffer  in  every  material 
interest  by  annexation  to  France. 

This  IS  not  mere  assertion,  but  may 
be  statistically  demonstrated,  if  the 
reader  has  the  patience  to  glance  at 
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the  following  results  ;  the  process 
bjr  which  the^  have  been  amved  at 
will  be  found  m  the  admirable  pamph- 
let of  M.  Bard,  himself  a  native  of 
Faacigny.  All  his  calculations  have 
been  based  upon  the  official  revenue 
returns  for  this  province.  It  contains 
a  population  or  94,ooo  inhabitants. 
By  reference  to  the  statistics  of  the 
provincial  treasunr,  we  find  that  it 
actually  pays  to  the  central  govern- 
ment of  Sardinia  an  annual  sum  of 
1,951,736  fr.  of  direct  taxation.  If 
transferred  to  France,  it  would  paj 
an  annual  sum  of  2,755,536  fr.  If  it 
became  Swiss,  its  annual  taxation 
would  be  967,656.  Thus  it  would,  in 
thb  latter  case,  pay  nearly  one  million 
less  than  it  does  at  present,  and  nearly 
two  millions  less  than  if  it  became 
French.  Besides  this,  it  would  have 
the  advantage  of  employing  at  home 
the  greater  part  of  that  taxation, 
which  in  botn  other  cases  finds  its 
way  into  the  coffers  of  the  Imperial 
treasury. 

Then  the  connection  with  great 
empires  involves  serious  obligations 
in  the  way  of  indirect  imposts.  Mons. 
Bard  does  not  fail  to  point  them  out : — 

'^  Piedmont  is  amoitious,**  he  says ; 
**  after  one  crown  she  would  like  an- 
other—then, after  this  one,  still  an- 
other. The  gourmet  knows  how  many 
leaves  there  are  in  an  artichoke. 
Therefore  she  must  have  a  standing 
army.  France  makes  war  for  an  idea. 
Now,  as  there  are  ideas  of  all  colours, 
and  she  has  only  one  of  them,  France 
must  fight  always  and  everywhere. 
Therefore  she  must  have  a  standing 
army.  Now,  would  you  know  what 
the  taste  of  Piedmont  for  the  arti- 
choke and  the  worship  hj  France  of 
an  idea  would  cost  Faucigny  in  the 
shape  of  an  indirect  war-tax )— here 
are  the  figurea"  The  dry  calcula- 
tions to  wnich  we  are  ushered  by  this 
humorous  prelude,  give  as  the  cost 
to  Faucigny  of  a  standing  army  over 
Swiss  muitia  as  being  721,000  francs 
in  time  of  peace.  What  it  may  be 
in  time  of  war,  or  how  often,  when 
annexed  to  France,  it  may  be  a  time 
of  war,  he  does  not  venture  to  con- 
jecture. But  it  is  not  merely  the 
amount  of  capital  drawn  from  a  pro- 
vince which  should  be  considered  in 
the  effects  produced  bv  its  taxation, 
but  the  mode  in  which  its  taxes  are 


employed.  Properly  speakinc^,  taxes 
ought  merely  to  be  considered  as  an 
investment  placed  out  at  interest 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  taxed. 
Mons.  Bard  draws  the  following  com- 
parisons: — 

*'  In  France,  as  in  Sardinia,  one- 
third  of  the  revenue  of  the  State  is 
consecrated  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  army,  to  the  war-budget  in  the 
time  of  peace.  It  is  about  50,000,000 
for  Sarainia,  more  than  500,000,000 
for  Franca  Interest  on  this  invest- 
mentf/umee,  fanfares,  cadavres.  In 
Switzerland  there  is  scarc^y  any  war 
account  They  prefer  there  the  noise 
of  the  workshop,  the  life  of  industry, 
the  song  of  the  labourer.  In  France, 
as  in  Sardinia,  a  laijge  proportion  of 
the  floating  surplus  is  consecrated  to 
State  ceremonies— to  the  cost  of  frait 
de  repreeenUUian  of  prefects  and  new 
governors,  which  the  Ratazn  govern- 
ment supplied  us  with.  Interests  of 
tills  investment  feetimy  parfunu^ 
baUy  sourires  de  femmee.  In  Switzer- 
land nothing  is  allowed  for  frais  de 
repreeentation.  People  there  are 
simple  enough  to  believe  that  a  ma- 
gistrate is  seen  to  most  advantage 
when  at  work." 

But  while  in  France,  as  in  SardiniiL 
a  third  of  the  revenues  are  absorbed 
in  the  military  estimates,  in  Switzer- 
land so  little  is  thus  appropriated, 
that  Faucigny,  as  a  Swiss  canton, 
would  make  an  annual  saving  over 
Faucigny,  as  a  Sardinian  province, 
of  1,903,696  francs ;  and  over  Fau- 
cigny, as  a  French  arrondissement,  of 
2,707,499  francs. 

Tax-payers  would  also  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
monev  went  to  the  soldiers  who  were 
to  defend  them ;  for  hitherto,  accord- 
ing to  treaty,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
the  Sardinian  troops  were  bound  in- 
stantly to  evacuate  Faucigny  and 
Ohablais.  ^pd  retire  to  a  place  of 
security  beyond  the  mountains.  So 
that  the  country  to  whose  military 
chest  these  provinces  contributed  in 
time  of  peace  deserted  them  in  time 
of  war;  and  the  countiy  to  whose 
military  chest  they  never  contributed 
a  fEirthing  for  their  own  protection, 
became  in  time  of  war  the  only  ooui^ 
try  bound  to  protect  them.  The  ad- 
vantages of  annexation  to  a  countir 
witha  surplus  instead  of  to  one  with 
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a  national  debt  of  3,422.000,000  are 
not  overlooked,  and  tne  inconve- 
niences of  the  new  dooane  er^stem  I 
have  already  alluded  to.  There  are 
other  considerations  which  most  ap- 
peal to  the  common  sense  of  every 
man  weighing  the  relative  merits  of 
a  choice  between  France  and  Switzer- 
land. Morally,  politically,  commer- 
cially, sodaUy,  pecnniarily,  the  inte- 
rests of  these  provinces  are  with 
Switzerland ;  ana  I  must  say,  for  the 
credit  of  the  inhabitants,  that  I  never 
met  a  man  of  the  country,  even  though 
a  partisan  of  France,  who  did  not 
admit  it  Many  of  those  who  voted 
for  France  acknowledged  that  they 
did  so  from  personal  and  not  from 
patriotic  motives. 

All  that  has  been  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  advantaj^  which  Fau- 
cigny  would  derive  m>m  its  annexa- 
tion to  Switzerland  applies  more 
strongly  to  Chablais^  a  province  re- 
moved even  more  remotely  from  the 
French  frontier,  and  containing  a 
population  of  sixty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, whose  commercial  intercourse 
must  always  be  confined  to  the  Can- 
ton de  Yaud  and  (Geneva.  Instead 
of  forming  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Swiss  republic,  and  entering  it  as  an 
important  canton,  calculate  to  add 
8treng[th  to  the  Confederation  while 
participating  in  its  free  institutions, 
these  countnes  will  now  become  an 
obscure  and  distant  province  of  the 
French  Empire,  exposed  to  all  the 
annovances  which  must  attend  its  un- 
wieldy and  unsubstantial  greatness, 
without  any  of  its  glory.  Like  the 
shores  of  some  mighty  ocean  beaten 
by  the  surs[e  of  its  incessant  waves, 
the  extremities  of  a  state  like  France 
feel  the  violence  of  every  revolution 
and  every  war  that  agitates  the  coun- 

S,  but  profit  little  from  the  cahn 
en  the  storm  is  past 
Hitherto  I  have  considered  the 
question  of  the  annexation  of  Fau- 
cignv  and  Ohablais  to  France  from  a 
local  point  of  view ;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  nowever  strongly  we  might, 
upon  philanthropic  grounds,  regret 
the  ''  manifest  destiny  "  of  these  pro- 
vinces, we  should  confine  ourselves 
to  offiering  them  the  very  meagre 
consolation  of  our  sympathy,  did  we 
not  believe  that  our  own  mterests 
were  to  some  extent  involved  in  their 


transfer  to  our  powerful  and  danger- 
ous neighbour.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  confirm  this  impression.  A  new 
kingdom  is  being  formed  in  Italy  :  it 
will  possess  a  standing  army  or  at 
least  two  hundred  thousand  men.  It 
will  either  remain,  as  it  is  at  this 
moment,  a  willing  and  servile  slave 
to  France,  absolutely  devoted  to  its 
ruler,  in  which  case  the  French  army 
becomes  eight  hundred  thousand 
strong,  and  Italy  continues  to  be  a 
French  province ;  or  it  will  assert  ita 
independence,  and  its  plains  will 
then  be  open  to  invasion  by  the 
legions  of  France  from  the  Simplon 
to  the  Cornice.  Italy  is  now  occu- 
pied with  the  tov  procured  for  them 
with  some  trouble  by  the  Emperor, 
but  which  he  has  reserved  to  himself 
the  power  to  break  at  an^  moment 
I>q)rived  of  all  possibility  of  self- 
defence,  she  becomes  not  a  valuable 
ally,  but  an  irksome  charge  to  any 
European  power  rash  enough  to  bur- 
den itself  with  her  friendship.  She 
has  got  the  shadow  of  liberty  with- 
out the  substance,  for  her  fate  is  in 
another's  hands.  Her  fetters  are  un- 
locked for  the  moment,  but  she  has 
purchased  her  deliverance  at  the 
price  of  the  key.  Perhaps  she  was 
right  It  isnot  for  others  tojudgeof  the 
respective  merits  of  the  gaolers.  But 
had  Nice  and  Northern  Savoy  been 
retained,  Italian  liberty  woula  have 
been  founded  on  a  firmer  basis.  It 
might  have  prospered  and  strength- 
en^, sheltered  behind  the  rocky  bar- 
rier which  nature  has'  interposed  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  peninsula,  as 
though  expressly  to  guard  it.  In  a 
strat^cal  point  of  view,  then,  the 
possession  oT  Faucigny  and  Chablais 
Dy  France  is  fatal  to  the  independ- 
ence of  Italy ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
independence  of  Italy  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  Europe,  all  Europe  is  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  Faucigny  and 
Chablais. 

Every  constitutional  nation  must 
desire  to  see  Italy  free.  We  all  sym- 
pathise with  Italian  liberty,  out 
French  liberty— that  is,  liberty  by  the 
sufferance  of  France— is  not  so  popu- 
lar a  devdopment  of  the  principle 
amongst  us.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  greatest  service  which  could 
be  rendered  to  Italy  now,  by  a  Euro- 
pean congress,  would  be  the  preser^ 
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vation  to  it  of  its  Alpine  defences. 
Bat  the  political  importance  of  North- 
em  Savoy  is  not  ocmfined  to  Italy 
alone.  Oermany  and  Switieilana 
take  an  intense  interest  in  the  £Ue 
of  this  mountain  district  If  the 
guarantees  under  which  their  neu- 
trality is  provided  for  are  thus  set 
at  naughty  Switzerland,  existing  only 
by  virtue  of  similar  provisions,  has 
lio  security  for  the  future :  these  pro- 
vinces are  to  Switzerland  what  the 
Principalities  were  to  Turkey.  Ge- 
neva IS  the  (Constantinople  at  which 
France  is  aiming ;  ana  when  the 
whole  southern  shore  of  its  lake  be- 
comes French,  the  lake  itself  ceases 
to  be  Swiss.  A  base  of  operations  on 
Italvor  Oermany  may  be  formed  here, 
avauable  eauallv  as  a  **  point  de  de- 
part** in  eitner  direction.  Itisastra- 
t^cal  centre  from  whidi  Italy  and 
Switzerland  may  be  retained  within 
the  grasp,  while  Germany  is  perma- 
nentlv  menaced.  As  for  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  neutralised  territory  is 
to  be  held  by  France,  onlv  sulqect  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  waa 
held  by  Sardinia,  and  as  to  the  plea 
that  its  neutrality  was  only  estab- 
lished in  favour  of  this  latter  country, 
the  stipulation  is  about  as  valuable 
as  the  plea  is  sound.  The  object  of 
neutralising  this  territory  was  to  pro- 
tect not  merely  Sardinia,  but  Switzer- 
land ;  and  indirectly  not  merely  these 
two  countries,  but  all  Europe.  It 
was  veiy  properly  considered  as  the 
key  to  Italy ;  and  Sardinia,  as  most 
nearly  interested,  was  intrusted  by 
Europe  with  this  key.  The  olgeot 
was  to  lock  out  the  very  power 
into  whose  hands  it  has  now  pass- 
ed. A  man  who  has  determined  to 
force  a  door  open,  is  not  likely  to 
content  himself  with  kicking  at  the 
panels  when  he  has  sot  the  key  in 
nis  pocket,  even  thou^  he  may  have 
promised  not  to  use  it,  particularly 
after  having  been  put  to  enormous 
trouble  and  expense  in  eettiniB^  hold 
of  it  One  fails  to  see  tne  otyect  of 
the  sacrifices  made  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  neutralised  territory,  if 


its  strat^cal  advantages  are  never 
to  be  made  any  use  (£ 

If  it  is  worth  the  while  of  France 
not  merely  to  engage  in  a  costly  war, 
but  to  incur  the  saq>icion  of  Europe, 
for  the  sake  of  these  provinces,  surely 
it  must  be  the  duty  of  Europe  to  re- 
sist any  sudi  attempt,  not  (mly  be- 
cause it  is  uguBt  towards  the  popu- 
lations whose  liberties  are  being  bar- 
tered, but  because  its  own  interests 
are  at  stake.  Any  opposition  in  this 
sense,  must  come  from  this  quarter 
alone.  Nothing  is  to  be  eiqMcted 
from  the  popdations  themselves; 
they  will  vote  almost  unanimouslT 
in  litvour  of  the  country  to  which 
tiiey  consider  themselves  sold.  Uni- 
venal  sufl&ageislooked  upon  asamere 
formality,  tmit  means  nothing  more 
than  a  sortof  oath  of  allegiance  which 
they  are  bound  to  take.  Nothing  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  Parliament  at 
Turin.  Propcuriy  spefddng,  the  votes 
of  the  populations  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
ought  not  to  be  taken  nntd  after  the 
tTMty  is  ratified ;  but  the  treaty  is  not 
to  be  ratified  till  next  month,  and  the 
votes  are  to  be  taken  at  Nice  on  the 
16th.  and  in  Savoy  on  the  22d  of 
Ai^riL  How  fiir,  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  this  course  is  justifiable, 
it  will  be  for  the  Chamber  to  deter- 
mine; but  to  the  bystander  it  would 
scarcely  seem  en  r^gle  for  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
governed  on  constitutional  principles 
to  vote  themselves  away  to  anotner, 
without  the  sanction  of  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature.  From  the  &ct 
that  this  will  probably  be  the  case, 
may  be  inferred  the  readiness  of  the 
Italian  government  to  facilitate  the 
dismemberment  of  thb  portion  of 
their  new  kinffdom^  ana  the  only 
chance  of  a  momfication  of  the  treaty 
concluded  between  France  and  Sar- 
dinia, lies  in  the  deliberations  of  a 
congress  composed  of  the  Eunq^an 
powers  principally  interested  in  the 
unpcNTtant  alteration  whidi  the  for- 
mation of  anitalian  kingdom,  and  the 
tenor  of  its  first  treaty,  has  eflfected 
in  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 


PriHUd  hy  WUliam  Blaekwood  ^  Sohs,  JSdinlurgL 
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Instruction— as  the  old  proverb 
says  concerning  charity— should  be- 
gin at  home.  Once  firmly  seated 
there,  it  may  expand  oatwiurds^the 
wider  the  better.  To  bring  the  reader 
at  once  to  our  point,  we  take  him  to 
visit  a  school,  m  town  or  villaffe,  in 
which  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
— the  progeny  of  peasants  and  arti- 
sans—are instructed.  He  is  to  hear 
the  pupils  examined  by  their  teacher, 
and  distinguish  themselves,  as  the 
local  newspapersays, "  by  the  prompt- 
ness and  accuracy  of  their  replies, 
showing  a  state  of  advancement  cre- 
ditable alike  to  themselves  and  their 
instructors  ;**  and  having  done  so,  he 
is  to  put  a  few  simple  G[ue6tions  of 
his  own  to  them.  He  will  probably 
find  that,  after  they  have  answered 
with  minute  precision  about  Babvlon 
and  Nineveh—- perhaps  also  about 
Athens  and  ancient  Bome— it  is  a 
chance  if  any  of  them  can  tell  the 
name  of  the  county  town,  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  an  old  catnedral 
city  or  a  modem  manufacturing 
borough.  They  have  shown  a  mar- 
vellous acquaintance  with  the  Jordan, 
the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Scamander;  but  ask  them  about 
that  dingy  puddle  in  which  you  have 
seen  some  of  them  make-believe  to 
angle,  while  their  mothers  are  draw- 
ing out  its  fetid  waters,  and  com- 
plaining that  poor  folks  can  get 
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nothing  better,  you  will  find  that 
few  of  them  are  acquainted  with  its 
bright  fountains  in  the  hills,  or  the 
manufacturing  machinery  washed  by 
it  in  its  course ;  and  that  none  of  them 
can  comprehend  what  has  changed  it 
from  a  pellucid  stream  to  a  filthy 
ditch.  Turn  over  another  leaf:  you 
find  that  these  humble  scholars  have 
ready  answers  to  dve  about  the 
priests  of  Baal,  the  Oracle  of  Delphi, 
and  the  Temple  of  Janus :  but  tnev 
know  nothing  whatever  or  the  half- 
dozen  different  religious  communi- 
ties whose  temples  tnev  pass  in  their 
daily  walk  to  school  They  are 
chaiged  with  a  noble  array  of ''  dic- 
tionary words'*  about  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy,  illus- 
trated by  facts  about  the  Council  of 
the  Areopagus,  Ostracism,  the  Senate^ 
the  Tribunate,  and  the  Ck>initia; 
but  they  know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  select  vestiy.  or  the  police 
commission,  or  in  wnat  a  parish 
beadle  differs  from  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, and  a  colonel  of  a  regiment 
from  both.  Thev  can  speak  so  well 
to  the  purpose  about  Aristides,  Alci- 
IHades,  and  Oindnnatus,  that  you 
might  suppose  them  to  have  known 
the  men,  or  at  least  to  have  con- 
ducted extensive  biographical  re- 
S€»urches  about  them ;  but  they  don't 
know  the  name  or  fimction  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  or  the  sheriff,  or  the 
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chairman  of  the  quarter  seasions; 
the^  attach  no  identity  even  to  the 
dlBonguLihed  member  for  the  city, 
nor  do  they  know  that  such  is  the 
position  of  the  man  whom  everybody 
IS  speaking  aboat  as  having  brooght 
forward  in  Parliament  a  fiscal  mea- 
sure calculated  very  materially  to  in- 
fluence, whether  for  good  or  evil, 
their  future  prospects  in  life.  Science 
is  not  wanting :  tnere  are  gUh  answers 
about  primarv  and  stranfied  rocks, 
fossiliferous  oepositsi,  and  anticlinal 
axes ;  but  find,  if  you  can,  the  boy 
who  recognises  the  hard  crTstalline 
causeway  as  the  unstratified  granite 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and 
the  softer  flagstones  of  the  footpath 
as  sediments^  rock,  or  who  knows 
that  the  tough  day  in  which  he 
flounders  home  is  the  close-packed 
detritus  of  silidous  rocks,  whidi 
must  be  enriched  by  organic  mixtures 
before  it  can  become  nuitful  mould. 
If  they  have  learned  a  smattering  of 
the  technicalities  of  botany,  you  will 
probably  find  that  it  has  not  sufficed 
to  make  the  town-bred  ones  aware 
that  potatoes  are  roots  and  chestnuts 
seeds. 

In  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  rough 
journey  through  life,  the  isolated 
morsels  of  knowledge  thus  committed 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
to  work  for  bread,  grow  dim  and 
disappear.  They  are  at  best  but 
vague  abstractions.  They  have  no 
leS.  appreciable  substance  in  them 
— ^nothing  to  anchor  them  to  the 
memory.  Between  what  the  work- 
man eneriences  of  practical  life 
within  his  own  narrow  round  of 
duties^  and  these  distant  generalities, 
there  is  fixed  a  vast  gulf  of  ignorance 
which  he  cannot  see  across.  It  is 
otherwise  with  his  more  fortunate 
contemporaries  of  the  middle  and 
wealthy  classes.  Though  mudi  usdess 
knowledge  is  thrown  away  on  them 
too,  yet  they  are  so  saturated  with 
instruction  that  a  portion  of  it  re* 
mains^  and  realises  itself  through 
pursuits  in  after  life,  which  make  a 
nearer  approach  to  a  practical  con- 
nection with  the  school  lessons  than 
the  pursuits  of  the  workman  are 
likely  to  afford.  They  join  the 
learned  professions  —  tney  become 
members  of  Parliament  or  statesmen, 
or  at  least  justices  of  the  peace,  town- 


councillors,  sdect  vestrymen^r  mem- 
bers of  pux>chial  boards.  Thev  are 
merohant&  with  dealin^i  abroad  j  or 
they  travel,  and  thus  obtain  notaona 
of  territorial  distance,  and  difference 
in  climate,  ethnology,  and  institu- 
tions,— things  which  are  mere  vague 
ideas  to  those  who  plod  in  one  me- 
chanical routine  at  home. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  to  any  mem* 
ber  of  the  educated  daases  how  im- 
practicable it  is  for  their  less  fortu- 
nate brethren  to  acquire  the  larger 
and  more  general  facts  and  doctrines 
of  ordinary  sdenoe.  The  difficulty 
of  realising  the  impracticabili^ 
arises  firom  this,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  isolating  in  the  mind  of  the  ex- 
perimentalist the  idea  which  he  has 
to  realise,  there  must  be  a  certain 
blank  space  or  arena  of  iterance,  or 
rather  uninstructedness,  m  the  midst 
of  whidi  it  must  be  placed.  In  this 
higldy-enliffhtened  and  technological 
age,  it  would  be  extremdy  presump- 
tuous to  profess  to  discover  such  an 
arena  in  any  intellect ;  and  if  it  were 
discovered,  there  ought  be  some 
question  about  the  p<Miteness  of  ex- 
posing it.  We  can  therefore  only 
modestly  ask  the  reader  to  run  over 
the  sdences  and  departments  of 
sdence  which  occur  to  him,  and  fix 
on  that  which  he  least  knows.  There 
will  naturally  occur  to  him,  among  a 
host  of  other  topics,  trigonome^, 
plane  and  spherical— the  calcuhm, 
mtegral  and  differential — poiisms, 
dynamics,  barology,  catoptrics,  paleo- 
zoic entomoloffy,  palsBogn^hy,  had- 
olQTf,  ecdesidogy,  iconography,  the 
pre£oate&  the  sentences,  ontolo^, 
and  porphyrian  didiotomy.  If  in 
any  of  these,  or  in  any  other  that 
may  occur  to  him,  the  reader  is  con- 
sdous  of  some  isolated  spot  to  which 
his  instructed  intdlect  has  not  pene- 
trated, we  desire  him  to  take  up  the 
most  profound  and  searching  woric 
bearing  upon  the  iopic^  and,  without 
going  tnrough  any  preliminaiy  study> 
to  find  the  most  abstruse  rormula 
or  theory,  or  the  most  erudite  tech- 
nical definition  which  its  pages  dis- 
dose.  Our  proposition  is,  that  hav- 
ing dcme  so,  ne  will  have  about 
as  distinct  a  notion  of  the  real  im- 
port of  his  acquirition  as  the  working 
man's  boy  in  an  ordinaiy  school  has 
about  such  simple  affairs  as  the  four 
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quarters  of  the  globe,  the  equator, 
and  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
roheres,  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Whether  or  not  he  is  ever  to  realise 
these  things,  the  problem  is  to  get  the 
boy  to  reioise— to  know  in  r^ty — 
what  he  carries  in  his  memoxy.  Let 
there  be  a  synthetic  system— a  pat- 
ting together  of  parts,  that  it  may  be 
known  what  they  consist  of  before 
there  is  an  analysis.  Lethimhavea 
firm  position  in  geography,  by  nnder- 
stanmng  [wactic^y  the  land  and  the 
waters  dose  aroond  him,  before  he  is 
taken  to  the  poles,  and  carried  ronnd 
the  world  in  circles,  none  of  which 
oome  near  his  own  humble  door.  Let 
him  prove  andfeel  that  he  lives  either 
in  a  town  or  in  a  country  parish,  and 
understand  the  difference  between 
the  two.  Let  him  note  the  secret  of 
the  nature  and  powers  of  the  authori- 
ties who  rule  oyer  himself  and  his 
neighbours,  b^ore  he  masters  the  di- 
casts,  the  Areopagus,  and  the  senate. 
It  is  surely  possible  to  open  his  mind 
to  some  further  knowledge  of  the  stiff 
figure  who  widks  the  streets  in  blue 
coat  and  glazed  hat.  than  that  he  is 
the  policeman,  and  tne  gjeneral  enemy 
of  mankind.  He  may,  it  is  believed, 
without  danger,  be  instructed  in  the 
sources  of  these  solemn  functionaries' 
powers  and  duties,  so  as  to  imbibe 
some  germs  of  die  origin  and  char- 
acter of  ccmstitutionaf  and  respon- 
sible power  in  representative  ^oyem- 
ment ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  that 
he  should  recoj^^nise  in  the  power  of 
the  law  a  praise  and  protection  to 
those  that  do  well,  and  not  solely  a 
terror  to  evil-doers. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  our 
schoolboy  is  a  thief^  or  tnat,if  he  were, 
mere  school-teachmg  would  conyert 
him  to  honesty ;  but  still  it  is  a  preg- 
nant illustration  of  the  effect  of  ignor- 
ance of  the  character  and  conditions 
of  our  social  institutions,  that  most 
criminals  haye  neyer  from  childhood 
had  any  other  notion  of  the  power  of 
the  law  save  that  it  is  the  common 
enemy  to  be  dreaded,  and  either 
fought  or  fled  from  as  occasion 
serves.  Some  years  ago  there  appear- 
ed among  the  police  reports  m  the 
London  newspapers  a  stray  notice  of 
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let  which  he  had  chalked  on  the  wall 
of  his  cell,  to  have  made  a  faint  in- 
ductive approach  towards  the  philo- 
sophy of  punishment.  This  effort  at 
authorship— perhaps  it  is  too  simple 
and  quaint  to  be  ^[enuine.  but  never 
mind— was  embodied  in  tne  lines  fol- 
lowing:— 

**  Him  as  prigs  TOt  isn't  hisn, 
Yen  he's  ootcht,  he  goes  to  prisn." 

The  induction  is  yery  clearly  and 
neatly  put ;  it  gives  utterance  to  a 
too  common  occurrence.  Thus  the 
jaU  is  the  first  thing  to  teach  the  un- 
mstructed  youth  me  power  of  the 
law ;  and,  indeed,  witnout  looking 
exclusiyely  to  the  criminal  portion 
of  our  population,  it  is  a  sad  truth 
that  the  humbler  and  less  educated 
are  apt  to  acquire  their  first  distinct 
acquaintance  with  the  institutions 
under  which  they  liye  by  running 
against^them,  and  suffering  in  the  col- 
lision—as  doffs  find  out  the  places 
where  they  snould  not  be,  from  the 
kick  they  get  when  casually  straying 
in  them. 

Among  the  matters  important  to 
themselyes.  about  which  it  were  well 
for  the  working  population  that  they 
were  trained  to  a  better  knowledge, 
are  the  ordinary  physical  materials  of 
their  wellbeing. — the  knowledge  that 
would  make  tnem  acauaintea  with 
the  condition  of  the  food  they  eat, 
the  raiment  they  wear,  and  the  awell- 
ings  they  live  in.  It  would  perhaps 
be  of  still  more  moment  to  some  of 
them  to  haye  their  faculties  opened 
to  a  perception  of  the  elements  of 
strength,  durability,  and  general  fit- 
ness for  their  proper  use  of  those  mar 
terials  which  they  haye  to  work  up 
intomercantable  commodities.  In  the 
yarious  fibrous  substances  which  pass 
unnoticed  through  their  hands  in  the 
daUy  routine  of  the  manufacture  of 
textile  fabrics,  there  is  an  immense 
world  of  peculiarities  and  nice  dis- 
tinctions to  reward,  not  only  with 
curious  knowledge,  out  practical  ad- 
vantage, the  close  observer.  So,  too, 
of  timbers,  metals,  and  stones.  A 
little  science  might  not  be  thrown 
away  on  such  matters,  provided  it  is 
kept  within  reach  of  practice.  If  two 
stones  be  alike  in  colour,  the  mason 
will  seldom  know  that  the  one  oi 


a  boy  committed  for  theft,  who  was    crystalline  formation  is  hard  and  dur- 
supposed,  from  the  nature  of  a  coup-    able,  while  tiie  other  of  mechanical 
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rock  is  soft  asd  friable :  he  knows  no 
difference,  save  what  he  is  conscious 
of  in  the  coarse  of  working;  and  even 
that  will  not  teach  him  that  the  stone 
he  is  hammering  on  is  of  a  kind  to 
exfoliate,  and  fail  speedily  to  pieces. 
It  might  be  as  well  for  him  to  prove 
that  tne  sparkling  metallic  dust  so 
like  gold  on  the  block  he  is  smooth- 
ing for  an  ornamental  gateway,  is  in 
reality  a  sulphate  of  iron  which  will 
oxidise  on  exposure,  and  cover  his 
work  with  great  blotches  of  tawny  red. 
Handicraft  trades  are  susceptible  of 
numerous  practical  improvements, 
which  are  only  likely  to  suggest  them- 
selves to  intelligent  and  observant 
operatives.  On  the  other  hand,  tra- 
ditional practices,  which  are  tedious 
or  ineffective  or  costly,  are  repeated 
from  generation  to  generationfor  cen- 
turies by  men  who,  like  most  of  our 
workmen,  listlessly  and  blindly  fol- 
bw  the  routine  in  which  they  are 
trained.  A  few  years  ago,  when  a 
building  was  to  be  erected  of  freestone 
in  AberdeeD,  where  the  local  material 
is  granite,  some  masons,  accustomed 
to  work  in  the  new  material,  were  im- 
ported along  with  it  They  remarked 
with  much  contempt,  that  instead  of 
using  the  mallet  and  chisel  like  them- 
selves, the  Aberdeen  masons  dressed 
the  mranite  with  a  sharp-pointed  ham- 
mer like  a  small  pickaxe.  The  free- 
stone men  called  on  their  brethren  of 
the  primitive  rock  to  abandon  their 
absiurd  tool,  and  adopt  a  more  enlight- 
ened method ;  but  the  Aberdeen  men 
maintained  tnat  granite  could  uot  be 
otherwise  dressed  than  as  they  did  it 
Both  8t<x>d  on  the  traditions  of  their 
craft  It  did  happen,  however,  with 
a  good  fortune  unusual  to  such  occa- 
sions, that  the  mallet  and  chisel  were 
tried  on  the  granite^  that  they  were 
found  completely  effective,  and  that 
not  only  was  a  more  perfect  dressing 
than  the  old  spotted  surface  commu- 
nicated to  the  stone,  but  that  dressed 
granite  was  ever  after  a  much  cheaper 
commodity  than  it  had  been. 

In  advocating  for  the  working 
man  an  education  of  which  he  can 
make  practical  use,  we  are  not  to 
be  set  down  as  questioning  the 
blessings  which  literary  pursuits  are 
capable  of  conferring  on  man,  if 
he  have  a  taste  for  them.  Our  pre- 
sent dealing  is,  in  fact,  rather  with 


the  elements  of  his  nhjjrsical  well- 
being,  than  of  his  purely  intellectaal 
elevation  and  enjoyment  By  all 
means  let  him  have  books  of  eTeiy 
kind  at  his  leisure  hours,  and  learn 
how  to  ei\joy  them  :  such  exerdae  of 
the  mind,  spontaneously  undertaken, 
and  consequentlv  pursued  with  reli^ 
aod  purpose,  will  have  a  totally  dif- 
ferent influence  over  him  from  Uie 
barren  technicalities  in  remote  le- 

g'ons  of  knowledge,  which  the  school- 
>y  commits  to  memory  at  the  will 
of  another.  Still,  limiting  our  present 
suggestions  to  the  line  of  his  material 
advantage  and  wellbeing,  a  sort  of 
literature  we  would  not  have  him 
totally  ignorant  of  is  embodied  in 
those  bnef  compendiums  of  infor- 
mation on  the  practical  things  of  the 
day  and  place,  which  are  often  the 
only  literature  of  the  affluent  mer- 
chant   There  is  the  Almanac,  for  in- 
stance, which  informs  him  of  the 
working  length  of  the  different  days 
in  the  year,  of  the  terms,  of  the  mar- 
kets, and  of  the  different  local  insti- 
tutions around  him.    There  is  tiie 
Directory,  which«  with  a  variety  of 
other  apt  information,  lets  him  know 
how  many  and  what  people  are  in 
any  town  giving  employment  in  his 
own  or  kindred  pursuits,  and  shows 
him  the  way  to  the  door  he  wishes 
to  find.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
few  of  the  working  classes  ever  seek 
these  prompt   methods  of  finding 
those  with  whom  they  have  business 
concerns.    In  the  newspimer,  instead 
of  perusing  with  fiushea  face  and 
angry  eye  the  leader  which  exposes 
the  tolly  of  strikes  and  combinations, 
and  then  throwing  down  the  sheet 
with  a  curse  at  its  destitution  of  all 
sympathy  with  freedom  and  manly 
aspirations,  he  might  do  somethii^ 
to  protect  himself  mm  those  difficul- 
ties which  lead  to  the  combination 
and  the  strike,  if  he  were  accustomed 
to  notice  the  prospects  of  employ- 
ment and  labour,  the  condition  of 
markets,  and  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, whether  those  which  he  makes, 
or  those  which  he  buys. 

We  are  not  oblivious  of  the  fiict 
that  systems  of  teaching  frt>m  real 
objects  have  been  laigely  expounded 
in  theoiy—as  what  good  system  has 
not?  The  names  of  ^stalozzi.  Mayo, 
and  Fellenberg,  have  only  to  be  men- 
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tioned  to  call  up  a  series,  not  onl^r  of 
literary  exhortations,  but  of  practical 
exertions  worthy  of  all  attention  and 
praise,  and  not  entirely  unprodactive 
of  good.  Unless,  however,  there  be 
a  great  exception^  as  there  seems  to 
be,  among  the  Swiss  peasantry  in  the 
districts  radiating  from  Pestalozzi^s 
old  castle  school  at  Yverdun,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  object-teaching 
has  had  any  material  influence  on  the 
world  as  yet ;  and,  in  fact  for^the  rea- 
son to  be  presently  referred  to,  it 
would  seem  that  the  teaching  from 
practical  objects  has  degenerated 
into  the  lifeless  routine  of  all  other 
cheap  and  bad  teaching.  A  box  is 
opened,  and  the  articles  in  it  held 
up  one  by  one.  "  That  is  sponge  : 
sponge  is  an  animal  product— it  is 
amorphous,  it  is  porous.  That  is 
caoutchouc  or  inoia-rubber;  it  is 
soft,  it  is  not  brittle ;  it  is  elastic,  in- 
flammable, insoluble  in  water,"  and 
so  on ;  then  the  box  is  shut,  and  the 
school  dismisses  with  the  impression 
of  having  had  a  lesson  more  than 
usually  dull 

Voltaire,  in  his  essay  on  epic 
poetiy,  after  examining  the  various 
theones  laid  down  dv  preceding 
authors  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
high  works  of  this  class  in  the  French 
language,  concludes  by  announcing  it 
as  his  own  opinion,  that  the  reason 
why  France  has  not  a  great  epic 
poem,  is  because  France  has  not 
nad  a  great  epic  poet.  On  a  similar 
principle,  we  nnd  it  more  satisfactory 
to  attribute  all  deficiencies  in  teach- 
ing to  deficiencies  in  the  teachers. 
If  we  must  fp  a  step  farther  back 
into  causes,  it  will  be  to  say  that 
the  schoolmaster  has  not  his  proper 
position  amon^  us ;  that  he  is  under- 
estimated and  under-paid-  that  in- 
stead of  being,  as  he  should  be,  the 
head  and  director  of  the  education 
of  the  generation  under  his  charge, 
he  is  treated  as  a  subordinate  who 
has  to  carry  out  the  projects  and 
plans  of  others.  Hence,  both  high 
and  low,  teachers  are  among  us  too 
abjectly  the  slaves  of  the  book.  In 
inferior  schools,  where  their  pay  is 
very  humble,  they  are  but  the  mere 
medium  through  which  the  contents 
of  schoolbooks  are  imparted  to  their 
pupils ;  they  neither  tlunk  nor  act 
as  independent  instructors.    A  great 


deal  of  the  sort  of  teaching  we  have 
been  referring  tois  not  to  be  imparted 
by  means  of  books ;  but  when  the 
instructor,  instead  of  a  bound  volume, 
has  placed  in  his  hand  a  box  of  Pes- 
talozzian  objects,  it  does  not  alter 
the  flat  routine  of  his  communication, 
taken  from  some  work  intended  for 
this  kind  of  teaching.  In  fact^  he 
himself  generally  knows  but  little 
about  the  matters  he  professes  to 
teach,  except  the  contents  of  his 
books. 

As  to  what  these  books  consist  of, 
or  what  kind  of  men  make  them^  the 
parental  world  is  trustingly  indiffer- 
ent. There  are  deep  prejudices  and 
even  keen  discussions  about  the  creed 
and  the  opinions  of  the  parish  school- 
master, who,  poor  druage !  only  im- 
parts what  he  finds  in  the  text-books 
that  come  in  his  way:  but  where  is  he 
who  deigns  to  make  inG[uiry  about 
the  opimous  or  the  principles  of  the 
authors  of  the  text-books  themselves, 
the  contents  of  which  are  communi- 
catedby  the  jealously-watched  teacher 
with  confidmg  simplicity  9  Those  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  this  large 
and  momentous  department  of  litera- 
ture, know  well  that  they  need  never 
expect  any  objection  or  any  improve- 
ment to  bie  suggested  by  the  teachers 
who  use  the  books,  unless  these  con- 
tain matter  very  flagrant  or  deleteri- 
ous indeed.  Some  schoolbooks  are, 
in  this  country,  issued  under  the 
sanction  of  Oovemment— in  despotic 
countries,  of  course,  they  all  are. 
Others,  again,  are  written  oy  men  of 
note,  whose  attainments  and  princi- 
ples are  conspicuous  to  the  world, 
but  probably  oy  far  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  the  work  m  unknown 
writers,  who  probably  have  prepared 
them  with  the  perfectly  irreproach- 
able motive  of  earning  the  wages  of 
hard  labour.  The  parent  who  is  so 
fastidious  about  the  opinions  and 
character  of  the  schoolmaster  to 
whom  he  commits  his  children,  does 
he  ever  inquire  into  those  of  the 
author  whose  works  are  not  merely 
to  be  read  in  school,  but,  if  the 
teaching  be  thorough,  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  creed  and  understanding  of 
his  child  1  Does  such  a  parent  ever 
peruse  the  books  themselves,  to  see 
what  principles  they  inculcate  ?  Not 
he.    They  are  dry  reading,  and  he  is 
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satisfied  that  his  young  folks  are  in 
Ijood  hands.  Qood  enough  hands 
tney  may  be  negatively,  in  their  in- 
nocence, and  inmsposition  to  do  mis- 
ehkf  Uiemselves.  but  poor  protection 
from  those  whicn  may  be  contained 
in  the  printed  books  for  which  the 
common  schoolmaster  has  a  super- 
stitious veneration.  There  are  few 
more  flagrant  instances  of  that  com- 
mon error  which  seeks  resnonsibilify 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  tninks  it  is 
found  when  it  is  far  off— that  error 
which  consLsts,  according  to  aslangish 
way  of  putting  it,  in  not  knowing 
whiat  thimble  the  jpea  is  under. 

If  we  have  raised  a  momentary 
alarm  in  any  mind— if  we  have  rais- 
ed a  suspicion  that  we  know  some 
unpleasant  truths  about  school  li- 
terature, let  us  put  such  a  mind  at 
once  at  ease  again.  We  doubt  not 
that  if  the  various  schoolbooks  in 
common  use  were  passed  under  a 
rigid  scrutiny,  they  would  be  found 
freeof  any^iing  pemidous,  or  tending 
to  undermine  either  religion  or  mora- 
lity, and  susceptible  of  censure  solely 
for  blunders  and  dulness.  But  we 
are  not  indebted  even  for  their  nega- 
tive good  qualities  to  those  who  use 
them  as  their  tools  of  trade.  The 
censorship  of  the  press  in  this  de- 
partment is  performed  by  the  pub- 
lishers. Thewholesaletradeinschool- 
books  is  peculiar.  It  requires  consi- 
derable capital,  which  has  to  remain 
long  sunk  without  return,  as  authors 
who  attempt  to  publish  such  books 
on  their  own  account  soon  find  out  to 
their  cost  Hence  the  schoolbook 
publishing  houses  are  generally  sub- 
stantial concerns,  aiming  at  respect- 
abili^j  and  their  owners  are  peculi- 
arly ahve  to  anything  which  might 
g've  even  one  book  out  of  many  a 
id  repute^  and  damage  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  large  stock.  Hence  we 
believe  that  in  general,  indeed  almost 
universally,  our  schoolbooks  are  void 
of  offence.  We  wish  we  could  say  as 
much  for  their  scholarship  and  accur- 
acy. In  a  few  laborious  articles  ixiiich 
have  lately  appeared  in  the  OenUe- 
mar^s  Magazine^  an  array  of  i>opular 
and  well-appreciated  school  histories 
has  been  sulirjected  to  inspection 
with  sadl^  damaging  results ;  the  ex- 
tent of  ignorance  and  carelessness 
found  in   some,  which  have   been 


issued  under  high  auspices,  is  ap- 
palling. 

The  influence  of  the  mere  book 
upon  all  instruction,  as  superseding 
sagad^  and  practicability  in  the 
teacher,  is,  we  fear,  not  likely  to  be 
corrected  by  the  new  arrangements 
for  qualifications  for  office  in  the 
dvil  service.  These  airangemente, 
indeed,  have  the  effect  of  propagat- 
ing the  notion  that  to  know  the 
contents  of  books  is  to  know  and  do 
eveiything.  Intelligence  and  a  good 
education  are  valuable  qualities  in 
a  public  servant,  as  in  every  other 
man,  yet  there  are  first-rate  public 
servants  who  are  unlearned  m  the 
Brut — cannot  tell,  in  answer  to  ^ 
geographical  questions,  where  St 
Jin^  and  Powkeepey  are— could  not 
distinguish  the  predicate  firom  the 
copula— and  would  break  down  en- 
tirely in  the  drafting  of  a  letter  from 
Ben  Jonson  to  Milton  on  the  bean- 
ties  of  the  legitimate  drama.  But 
notwithstanding  such  flagrant  de- 
fidendes,  these  men  are  good  arith- 
meticians, make  no  blunders  in  the 
geography  they  are  concerned  with, 
write  f^mmar  and  sense,  and  pre- 
pare distinct  and  perspicuous  letters 
to  the  Home  Office  or  the  Treasury. 
The  worst  of  this  matter  is,  that 
examinations  cannot  bring  out  those 
practicalbusinessqualifications  whidi 
are  the  most  valuable  in  the  public 
servant  It  is  impoenble  to  test  by 
this,  or  by  anything  else  than  prac- 
tice, a  good  book-keeper,  or  penner 
of  office  documenta  It  is  notorioua, 
indeed,  that  from  the  uncertainty  ot 
the  test  applied,  voung  men  of  con- 
siderable practiou  abihty  have  been 
rejected  for  defidency  on  those  prac- 
tical branches  with  which  they  are 
best  acquainted,  in  conseouenoe  of 
the  defectivenen,  not  of  toeir  own 
oualities,  but  of  the  test  applied  to 
tnem. 

But  to  return  to  the  dass  to 
whom  these  remarks  are  specially 
devoted.  Education,  in  as  far  as  it 
is  to  promote  the  woridly  prosper- 
ity of  the  working  man,  resolves 
itself  into  two  distinct  obiects :  first, 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  tne  greatest 
remuneration  for  his  labour,  Mid, 
second,  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
best  or  his  money  when  he  has  got 
it     Having  already  cast  a  casual 
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fflance  at  some  nnfiilfilled  requisites 
for  imparting  to  workinj^  people  the 
beet  use  of  their  productive  faculties, 
let  us  throw  out  some  views  on  a  de- 
fect both  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  youth,  and  the  social  opinions 
aTOut  the  conduct  and  damis  of 
adults,  which  probably  may  not  at 
first  sight  command  assent,  but  must, 
we  are  convinced,  come  closer  home 
to  the  reader^s  conviction  the  more 
he  thinks  of  them,  and  the  more 
completely  he  works  out  the  social 
problem  tney  surest  for  himself. 

There  is  too  little  versatility  of 
capacity  amonff  our  working  men, 
and  too  much  adherence  among 
them  each  to  his  own  line  of  worE 
and  business,  as  if  ih&j  were  all 
divided,  like  Orientalists,  into  castes, 
of  which  it  is  the  privil^  and  duty 
ci  the  members  to  follow  out  to  the 
end  of  their  existence  some  one 
simple  function,  never  diveigine 
from  it  into  other  occupations,  and 
never  liable  to  have  their  own  in- 
truded on  by  the  members  of  other 
castea 

At  the  beginning  of  our  plea  we 
admit  at  once  the  soundness  of  the 
proverbial  old  prejudice  against  the 
"  Jack-of-all-trade8,**and  the  "Davie- 
do- a'- things."  Both  in  hi^h  and 
humble  occupations,  a  certain  con- 
tinuous steaainess  of  purpose  and 
distinctness  of  aim  are  necessary  to 
individual  success,  and  consequently 
to  general  usefulness.  In  the  days 
of  very^^mperfect  science,  one  man 
pursued  feebly  and  vaguel^r  a  variety 
of  branches,  each  of  which  is  now 
sufficient  to  tax  the  chief  exertions 
of  one  man.  The  restless  and  versa- 
tile portion  of  the  community  have 
a  proverb  that ''  a  gangin  foot  is  aye 
gettin',"  but  it  is  contradicted  by 
another  which  assures  us  that  '^  a 
rolling  stone  never  gathers  moss." 
The  sanguine  restless  schemers — the 
Cousin  Jacks— of  the  upper  orders 
rarely  hit  on  fortune,  and  cannot 
keep  it  when  they  do  so  ;  their  life 
is  to  themselves  a  restless  transit 
from  difficulty  to  difficulty,  a  pant- 
ing and  floundering  after  the  marsh- 
lignts  of  fortune  down  to  the  hapless 
end  of  their  careeer.  In  the  humbler 
classes,  the  man  of  small  versatUe 
powers  and  restless  habits,  who  dis- 
dains the  beaten  track  of  any  fixed 


occupation,  is  eouaUy  marked  in  the 
characteristics  of  his  life,  which  vary 
only  from  that  of  the  better-bom 
vagrant,  by  the  lower  depths  of  pri- 
vation and  suffering  to  which  he  is 
subjected  in  his  checkered  but  never 
bright  career. 

Let  us  farther  admit,  at  the  be- 
nnning.  the  value  of  training,  and 
the  fihcilities  given  by  long-practised 
uniformity  of  pursuit.  It  would  be 
a  very  hopeless  task  to  take  a  vener- 
able sewer  of  trousers,  who  has 
squatted  on  the  same  board  for 
thirtv  or  forty  vears,  or  a  cobbler 
who  nas  lappered  away  in  the  same 
stall  for  a  like  period,  and  convert 
him  into  an  able  seaman,  a  jockey, 
a  rope-dancer,  or  a  chimney-sweep. 
There  are  physical  faculties  the 
powers  of  wnich  are  developed  by 
their  continued  use.  Partly  the 
practised  muscles  acquire  strength, 
but  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  tney 
learn  a  sort  of  trick  for  economis- 
ing strength,  by  involuntarily  ad- 
justing themselves  to  the  position 
in  which  they  can  accomplish  the  ac- 
customed movement  witn  the  small- 
est possible  exertion.  Hence  not  only 
will  the  tailor  and  the  shoemaker 
be  incapable,  in  their  utmost  des- 
peration, to  bring  forth  the  pro- 
per muscular  action  for  heaving 
themselves  up  with  ropes,  and  ba- 
lancing themselves  on  Dooms  j  but 
tiJdng  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, set  the  herculean  ploughman 
or  nawie  who  has  not  triea  such 
occupations  before,  to  wield  the 
tailor's  needle  or  the  shoemaker's 
awl,  he  will  find  that  a  very  few 
efforts  will  tire  him — ^that  he  has 
not  sufficient  strength  within  his 
brawny  limbs  for  tne  task  of  the 
pallid  city  artisan,  whom  he  could 
shake  to  pieces  with  one  hand. 
Such  are  the  advantages  of  custom 
and  training. 

Our  doct^ne  is,  however,  that  the 
bounds  of  their  efficiency  have  not 
been  rationally  and  accurately  de- 
fined in  this  country.  We  desire  a 
revision  of  that  social  law^rhich  par- 
titions our  workpeople  into ''  castes," 
or  "lines"  as  they  call  them,  to 
which  they  are  thralled  for  life.  We 
hold  the  practice,  in  its  present  rigid 
form,  is  a  superstition,  and  that, 
like  other  superstitions,  good  may 
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be  done  by  ahakiiig  it  well,  that  we 
may  see  what  it  is  really  inade  ot 

To  thoee  who  c(mtemplate  the 
perpetual  shifting  of  occupation, 
necessitated  by  the  adoption  of  ma- 
chinery and  lae  progress  of  inyen- 
tion,  the  momentous  character  of 
such  a  question  must  be  at  once 
obyious.  It  is  the  question  to  thou- 
sands—we  might  say  to  millions — 
of  idleness  or  work,  of  pauperism 
or  of  prosperity.  Tne  story  of  our 
handloom  weavers  fighting  for  half 
a  century  in  a  death-struggle 
against  machinery — wearying  suo- 
oeedye  generations  of  statesmen 
with  their  protracted  wailing  and 
driying  commissioners  of  mquii^ 
distracted  to  find  a  remedy  for  their 
mighty  sufferings,  is  the  epic  of  this 
social  calamity.  Their  trade  was 
doomed  when  their  distresses  began, 
and  the  salvation  of  themselves  ana 
their  generation  would  have  been 
in  the  Knowledge  of  this  simple  fact, 
which  yet  no  one  taught  them.  The 
source  of  their  prosperity  in  the 
last  century  was  not  the  ledtimate 
influence  of  skill  and  hara  work : 
it  arose  from  fortuitous  and  tem- 
porary causea  ArkwrighfsandHar- 
grave  s  inventions  produced  the  yam 
with  the  rapidity  of  magic,  and 
laid  it  at  the  weaver's  door.  Be- 
fore the  world  got  benefit  from 
the  machinery,  its  produce  had  to 
pass  throuffh  the  weaver's  simple 
process,  and  thus  his  trade  became 
nighly  lucrative.  But  it  was  too 
simple  and  easy  a  process  not  to  be 
superseded  bj  the  very  power  which 
was  now  ministering  to  it  After 
pushing  him  onwara  in  its  fierce 
career,  this  power  soon  came  along- 
side 01  the  poor  weaver,  and  snatch^ 
the  bread  from  his  grasp.  lSx)m 
being  an  eauy,  lucrative  trade,  the 
loom  sank  into  the  symbol  of  starva- 
tion. Rightly  instructed  or  rightly 
advised,  the  weavers  would  nave 
seen  that  their  fate  was  doomed — 
would  have  sought,  sudi  of  them  as 
were  not  too  old,  other  and  better 
trades,  and  brought  up  their  chil- 
dren in  a  horror  of  the  pauperising 
pursuit  of  jerking  a  stick  m>m  left 
to  right,  and  from  right  to  Icdft. 
What  tnev  did,  however,  was  to 
cling  to  their  broken  trade,  as  if 
adheronce  to  it  in  adversity  wero  a 


heroic  du^  worthy  of  martyrdom  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  their  decreaaiiis 
remuneration  tempted  them  to  briii|^ 
their  children  into  partnonhip— thus 
rearing  a  race  of  pauper  workers 
still  lower  in  mde  tnan  themselves ; 
for  the  better  oays  whidi  theold  race 
of  weavers  had  seen,  gave  them  a  re- 
spectability and  d^ree  of  humble 
refinement,  which  orightened  their 
existence  even  in  its  scHrrowful  dose. 
There  is  no  human  being,  free  of 
disease  or  palpable  defect  in  mind  or 
body,  who  cannot  learn  what  is  called 
Ught  plain  hand-weaving  in  a  very 
short  time,  though  periiaps  it  is  not 
every  one  who  is  gihed  with  the  se- 
rene patience  necessary  to  pursue  it 
as  a  trade.  There  is  a  story  about 
the  capture  of  a  ship  by  the  Al^ 
rines,  and  their  devoting  all  its  in- 
mates as  slaves  to  some  productive 
labour,  except  a  fat  metaphysician, 
for  whom  no  better  oocupuion  coul€ 
be  found  than  the  incubation  and 
hatching  of  eggs.  Had  he  been  set 
to  hanmoom  weaving,  the  pursuit 
had  scarcely  been  less  monotonous 
and  dreary.  A  change  from  this 
trade  to  any  other  involves  no  dis- 
carding of  any  acquired  skill  or  pe- 
culiar training,  as  the  abandonment 
of  the  joined s  or  the  tailor's  trade, 
for  instance,  would.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  just  as  we  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  skill  and  training,  we 
ascend  in  the  capacity  to  change  from 
one  occupation  to  another— tne  skili 
in  question  predicating  a  certain 
amount  of  available  intefiigence.  It 
is  for  the  intellectual  professions  and 
occupations  that  the  most  tedious, 
minute,  aud  difficult  training  is  re- 
ouired ;  yet  we  constantly  see  men  of 
the  educated  classes  changing  their 
pursuits,  and  adapting  themselves  to 
their  position.  Take  the  lists  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar,  and  of  the  different 
medical  incorporations,  and  see  how 
many  are  engaged  in  pursuits  quite 
different  from  those  to  which  they 
were  trained.  The  qualifications 
of  a  newspaper  editor,  among  the 
most  special  and  thoroughly  c<hi- 
ventional  in  existence,  requiring  a 
prompt  and  skilful  adaptation  of  tac- 
tics, varied  knowledge,  and  a  ready 
fluent  pen,  have  generally  been  ao- 
auired  by  men  trained  to  some  totally 
different   fixed  pursuit,   owing  to 
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those  peculiar  oonditionB  of  the  lite- 
rary profession  which  deprive  it  of 
any  school  or  system  of  training  of 
its  own.  Men  who  have  entered  life 
as  officers  in  the  army  or  navj,  have 
attached  themselyes  to  the  civil  ser- 
vicOy  and  in  many  instances  have 
risen  in  it  to  great  distinction.  Chat- 
ham was  first  known  in  Parliament 
as  *Hhat  terrible  comet  of  drains ;" 
and  Chancellor  Erskine  was  Drought 
up  as  a  sailor.  The  Church  eeneruly 
keeps  in  hand  those  who  nave  so- 
lemnly attached  themselves  to  it  as 
a  profession,  once  it  is  not  denned 
creditable  to  be  defrocked.  Yet 
literature,  art,  and  science  owe  many 
a  service  to  members  of  the  profes- 
sion whose  pnosition  has  not  restricted 
them  to  duties  purelv  clerical  The 
percussion-cap  was  the  invention  of 
one  clergyman,  the  power-loom  of 
another.  Every  new  mvention— the 
steam-ship,  the  railway,  the  electric 
telegraph  — while  it  testifies  that 
some  one  man  has  taken  great  strides 
out  of  the  course  of  all  the  known 
beaten  paths,  at  the  same  time  draws 
after  it  a  multitude  of  educated  and 
skilled  men  to  perform  the  new  func- 
tion of  carrying  the  invention  into 
practical  execution,  and  it  may  be  of 
improving  and  perfecting  it.  When 
a  man  of  education,  who  has  leisure 
and  taste  for  such  a  thing,  tries  any 
of  the  higher  mechanical  trades,  such 
as  those  of  the  joiner  or  the  black- 
smith, he  is  generally  amazed  at  his 
own  proficiency^  and  at  the  ease  with 
which  he  acquires  the  special  facul- 
ties and  mechanical  devices  suited  to 
bring  forth  the  desired  result.  His 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and 
the  mechanical  powers  informs  him 
promptly  of  those  little  secrets  about 
the  strength  of  materials,  and  the 
fitting  of  parts  to  each  other,  which 
the  iminstructed  mechanic  practises, 
without  understanding  them,  as  the 
result  of  a  tedious  monotony  of  train- 
ing. An  eye  cultivated  to  nicety  of 
observation,  at  the  same  time  adjusts 
proportions  and  detects  deficiencies, 
looks  to  the  finish  and  edge  of  tools, 
and  naturally  adapts  itseu  to  many 
petty  services  which  also  are  to  the 
uninstructed  the  fruit  of  tedious  and 
unintelligent  routine. 

Some  foreign  workmen  are  a  re- 
proach to  our  own,  in  the  resources 
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at  their  disposal  from  their  ability  to 
do  more  than  one  thing.  The  Swiss 
peasantry  of  the  Jura  occupy  them- 
selves with  their  little  farms  during 
the  warm  months^  and  when  snowea 
up  in  winter  betake  themselves  to 
tiae  extremely  delicate  and  intricate 
task  of  constructing  the  works  of 
those  Ckneva  watches  which  are  re- 
nowned all  over  the  world  for  their 
neatness  and  accuracy.  In  those 
deep  awful  valleys  of  the  Alps,  where 
the  people  are  so  often  stricken  with 
organic  disease,  it  is  beautiful  to  see 
the  versatile  ingenuity  with  which 
they  employ  their  remaining  faculties 
in  ornamental  woodwork  and  other 
minor  arts.  With  us  it  is  too  often 
seen  in  the  humbler  classes,  that  a 
natural  deformity,  or  the  accidental 
loss  of  a  sense  or  a  limb,  is  held  to 
justify  an  abandonment  of  all  effort 
at  self-support,  and  a  recumbency  on 
IMiup^m.  There  are  many  excep- 
tions, it  is  true.  There  are  few  coun- 
try districts  which  have  not  known, 
at  some  time,  the  possession  of  a 
distinguished  'Mamiter" — some  poor 
bedridden  creature,  whose  highly  de- 
veloped ingenuity  has  made  him  the 
resort  of  the  country-side,  in  all  cases 
where  there  were  difficult  jobs  out  of 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  mechan- 
ical trades  to  be  accomplished.  Those 
exquisitelv-cut  Lawrencekirk  snuff- 
boxes of  fifhr  years  ago,  the  peculiar 
structure  of  which  gave  ongin  to  a 
staple  manufacture  of  the  country 
now  extensively  pursued,  were,  if  we 
mistake  not,  first  invented  and  made 
by  a  lamiter.  The  delicate  furnace- 
heating  necessary  for  the  perfection 
of  that  noblest  of  our  pottery  manu- 
factures, Wedgwood  ware,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  man  whose  name  it 
bears,  at  a  time  when  the  calamity 
of  a  broken  leg  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  usual  occupation  as 
a  mechanic,  and  his  active  mind 
sought  a  pursuit  in  such  experiments 
and  contrivances  as  one  thus  disabled 
could  carry  through. 

The  versatility  of  our  French  rivals 
in  all  handicraft  occupations  has 
often  made  itself  conspicuous,  to  the 
disparagement  in  some  measure  of 
our  own  people,  in  the  face  of  all  the 
other  and nooler  qualities  which  these 
possess.  The  resources  of  the  French 
soldier  in  cooking,  finding  quarters 
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and  comfort  for  himself,  improvisiDg 
sabstitutes  for  the  proper  mnnitions 
of  an  army  when  these  are  not  at 
hand  in  the  legitimate  shape,  and 
ffenerall^  in  oyercoming  mechanical 
difficulties,  were  freqaenthr  noticed 
daring  the  Crimean  war.  Onr  rivals 
wondered  how  troops  so  transcend- 
ent in  their  purely  warlike  discipline, 
and  so  brilliant  in  battle,  could  oe  so 
helpless  in  all  the  small,  but.  in  the 
aggregate,  important  details  of  a 
^diers  duty;  and  our  own  command- 
ers admitted  the  defect,  and  groped 
about  rather  hopelessly  for  a  remedy. 
The  fathers  of  the  same  FrenchmeiL 
when  they  were  our  enemies,  ana 
filled  our  prisons  of  war,  scattered 
oyer  the  wnole  country  the  touching 
testimonies  of  their  ingenious  indus- 
try in  toys  and  light  movables.  They 
were  things  not  of  anendurine  nature, 
most  of  which  have  probably  disap- 
peared; but  many  people  will  remem- 
ber how  often,  when  their  bojrish  ad- 
miration was  excited  by  some  little 
article,  conspicuous  at  the  same  time 
for  the  simplicity  of  the  materials  and 
the  prettiness  of  the  construction, 
there  was  the  same  inyariable  answer 
about  the  makers— "Ah,  yes,  the 
French  prisoners,  poor  fellows."  In 
those  dire  pandemoniums,  theOonyict 
Bagnes,  wnere  thousands  of  the  most 
accomplished  ruffians  in  France  were 
chained  to  the  pavements^  their  na- 
tural ingenuity  and  activity  still  de- 
veloped itself,  and  out  of  their  pol- 
luted manufactory  has  come  many  a 
pretty  toy  or  decoration,  such  as  the 
mind  naturally  associates  with  youth 
and  innocence. 

It  is  a  general  practice  among 
French  artisans  to  learn  how  to  o^ 
tain  a  livelihood  by  more  than  one 
occupation.  True.— but  the  patriotic 
reader  questions  ir  it  would  l^  a  goc>d 
bargain  to  exchange  for  these  quali- 
ties the  steady,  continuous,  working 
power,  the  muscular  streiu^h,  the 
Bound  practical  sense,  and  ^e  inde- 
^ndent  spirit  of  our  working  classes. 
Perhaps  not,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Parisian  ouvrier  is  not  a  being  to 
be  despised  like  the  lazy  lazzaroni  of 
Italy,  or  even  the  unenterprising 
peasantry  of  France  itself.  When 
rally  developed,  he  is  an  active,  clever, 
intelligent  man,  who  makes  a  good 
income,  and  knows  how  to  extract 


the  greatest  quantity  of  eryojnieni 
from  it,  while  he  goes  throng  tlie 
world  ennobled  by  a  certain  feeling 
of  independence  in  the  conscionmesB 
that  if  his  present  trade  fail  falia  he 
can  take  to  another. 

But  why  should  nothing  but  an 
exchange  of  qualities  be  anticipated  I 
Why  not  seek  to  add  Uie  ingeimitj; 
the  tact,  and  ready  adaptability  of 
the  foreigner  to  the  sturdy  fitreng:tfa 
and  manly  steadiness  of  purpose  ci 
our   own   people?     Greater    socimi 
ameliorations  like  this  have    been 
witnessed,  and  probably,  like  many 
other  ffood  results,  it  requires  but 
to  be  believed  in  as  a  practicalo- 
li^,  to  exist   as  a  reality.     Even 
where  that  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge of  common  things  which  we 
deem  neoessarv  to  enable  the  woiic- 
man  to  adjust  himself  to  bispositian 
have  been  wanting,  there  are  in- 
stances where  an  entire  chance  of 
occupation  has  been  attempted  and 
successfully   adopted    through    the 
pressure  of  dire  necessity.    Few  oc- 
cupations hold  out  less  hope  to  the 
in-door  worker  than  that   of    the 
collier,  with  its  discomforts,  its  hard- 
ships, its  dangers,  and  the  very  pecu- 
liar manual  skill  required  to  hit  the 
proper  blow  in  the  right  place  amid 
wet  and  darkness,  and  under  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  constrained  attitude. 
The  great  colliery  strikes,  however, 
of  1842,  happened  to  be  contempor- 
ary with   the   crisis   of   the  fate 
of  the    handloom   weavers.     The 

gits  were  recruited  from  the  ex- 
austed  ranks  of  these  unfortunates, 
and  the  rapidity  and  success  with 
which  the^  overcame  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation,  and  established 
themselves  as  practical  colliers,  fur- 
nished an  alarming  example,  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  political 
economists,  of  the  folly  of  strikes. 
Even  in  the  history  of  the  mistakes 
into  which  our  working  people  have 
fallen  through  their  ienorance,  there 
is  also  evidence  of  the  faculty  they 
possess  for  righting  themselves  when 
the  blunder  is  desperate  and  the  posi- 
tion next  to  hopeless.  Veryfewpeople 
of  any  class  pursue  in  an  emigration 
field  the  occupation  they  have  been 
trained  to  at  home ;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  their  latent  adaptability  to 
new  pursuits,  the  minority  of  onr 
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emigrants  would  have  died  of  star- 
▼ation  as  soon  as  they  had  reached 
their  destination.  Their  history  is 
indeed  a  sad  narrative  of  ignorance 
and  blundering,  causing  anxieties 
and  sufferings  which  have  only,  in  a 
proportion  of  instances,  ended  in 
success.  The  ignorance  of  the  re- 
sources of  emigration  fields,  and  the 
services  there  reauired^tne  ignor- 
ance, in  short,  ot  how  thev  are  to 
live—in  which  people  cast  their  des- 
tinies on  the  otner  side  of  the  world, 
is  astounding.  It  is,  perhaps,  seldom 
that  a  young  woman,  departing  for 
Australia,  tales  even  so  thoughtful  a 
view  of  her  future  lot  as  one  we 
once  heard  of,  who,  after  her  trunk 
was  packed  and  all  ready,  remem- 
bered how  at  school  she  had  seen 
that  the  globe  was  round,  with  the 
southern  hemisphere  on  the  opposite 
side  fix)m  the  northern,  and  reflected 
that  in  her  new  home  her  position 
would  be  inverted— a  condition  so 
inconsistent  with  the  decorum  in 
which  she  had  been  trained,  that  no 
persuasion  would  induce  her  to  sub- 
mit to  it.  The  inducements  which 
have  taken  many  out  have  not  had 
so  much  real  knowledge  at  their 
foundation  as  this  which  made  her 
stay  at  home.  Often  the  restless  dis- 
sipated artisan,  to  whom  city  life  at 
home  did  not  afford  suflScient  excite- 
ment, has  found  himself  deposited  on 
a  boundless  plain  of  arid  grass,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  a  town,  and 
many  miles  even  from  the  next  sta- 
tion, where  he  has  had  to  tend  sheep 
and  feed  on  tea  and  damper.  The 
general  notion  with  which  artisansand 
other  working-men  have  emigrated, 
has  not  been  a  specific  understanding 
founded  on  inquiry,  that  they  have 
qualifications  whicn  will  bring  them 
a  better  return  in  the  colonies  than 
at  home.  They  have  little  more  than 
a  vague  feeling  of  expansiveness — an 
idea  that  there  is  plenty  to  divide, 
and  more  room  for  them  at  the  com- 
mon table.  An  artisan,  unless  he  is 
ambitiously  bound  for  the  gold  dig- 
gings, where  he  is  to  mdce  a  sudden 
fortune,  has  little  notion  of  changing 
his  pursuit,  but  rather,  if  he  thmks 
at  all  about  the  matter,  expects  to 
find  that  it  is  more  needed  and  bet- 
ter paid  in  the  land  of  promise  than 
at  home.  If  he  be  a  coach-vamisher, 


or  a  bookbinder,  or  a  picture-frame 
maker,  he  expects  to  have  more 
coaches  to  varnish,  or  books  to  bind, 
or  pictures  to  frame,  than  the  over- 
stocked trade  at  home  can  supply 
him  with.  A  stone-mason  from  For- 
farshire, emigrating  with  such  views, 
was  suffering  much  despondency 
from  the  unhappy  prospect  afforded 
by  the  flat  mangrove  shores  of  New 
South  Wales,  until  he  rounded  in 
between  the  heights  of  Port  Jackson, 
when  he  bri|[htened  up,  and,  tuminjg 
to  a  fellow-pi^rim,  said, ''  Man,  this 
maun  be  a  capital  country  for  stane 
efter  a'." 

This  feature  of  emigration  has  ex- 
hibited on  a  broad  scale  the  way  in 
which  our  working  peoi)le  drift  rather 
than  steer  Uiemsdves  into  their  po- 
sition as  members  of  the  productive 
community.  A  rumour  of  the  mak- 
ing of  some  new  railway,  or  the 
establishment  of  some  new  manufac- 
tory, penetrates  into  Dorsetshire  or 
far  Tippenu^,  and  a  gradual  stream 
sets  in  tne  direction  of  the  additional 
labour  field— a  stream  of  beings  act- 
ing under  a  sort  of  epidemic  impulse, 
and  scarcely  more  conscious  of  the 
specific  object  of  their  journey  than 
a  drove  of  Highland  cattle.  Thus 
the  mass  of  laoouring  hands  sway 
this  way  and  that  way  through  the 
land,  as  large  openings  for  work 
occur  here  and  there,  but  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  these  gregarious 
masses  might,  if  they  poss^sed  a 
little  thought  or  knowledge,  each 
find  out  for  himself  some  place  and 
some  pursuit  which  shall  be,  in  com- 
parison with  others,  the  best  suited 
for  his  faculties,  and  far  more  ad- 
vantageous, prooably,  than  that  to 
which  some  vague  inarticulate  ru- 
mour draws  him.  In  short,  what 
we  desiderate  is,  that  the  workman 
should  have  knowledge  enough  to  be 
able  to  take  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  work  in  the  great  market 
of  the  world,  and  sell  it  for  nothing 
less  than  its  value.  If  he  is  to  b^ 
like  inert  matter,  at  the  disposal  or 
the  capitalist,  he  will  be  taken  and 
cast  off  as  it  may  suit  his  employer's 
interest,  not  his  own;  and  if  the 
work  he  has  come  to  is  soon  finished, 
or  is  found  impossible,  or  if  any 
other  change  is  made,  ne  may  find 
himself  left  high  and  dry  in  all  his 
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natund  helpleasneaB,  until  he  drifU 
unooDBcioaBlj  with  some  other  lab- 
our corrent 

Whoever  has  been  told  the  saisa- 
tions  of  a  respeetable  medianic— the 
head  of  a  famil7--on  the  first  day  on 
which  he  has  found  himself  oat  of 
work  for  a  permanencyy  has  got  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  the  most  painful 
ordeals  which  the  poor  human  heart 
has  to  endure,  ewtai  in  this  worid  of 
troubles.  It  is  an  ordeal  from  which 
increased  intelligence  would  rescue 
thousands.  When  great  revulBions 
in  trade  come^  there  vnU  be  wide- 
spread suffering,  no  doubt ;  but 
among  the  sufferers  of  all  ranks,  the 
active  and  intelligent  set  about  right- 
ing themselves,  and  in  doing  so  Imey 
go  far  to  redeem  the  general  calami^ 
of  which  thej  are  victims  But  it  is 
from  mere  local  and  incidental  shift- 
ings  in  occupation,  which  have  no 
e^t  on  the  working  classes  as  a 
body,  that  the  greatest  aggregate 
amount  of  suffering  is  caused  to 
them.  The  shifting  influence  of 
machinery  is  its  chitt  source.  Take 
some  uniform  occupation,  like  spin- 
ning, weaving,  or  nail-making :  a 
marine  is  invented  to  do  the  work, 
and  the  hands  employed  in  the  de- 
partment are  thrown  out  of  it,  while 
amon^  the  rest  of  the  working  classes 
there  is  abundant  work  and  good  pay. 
What  too  often  happens  is,  that  the 
people,  whom  machmery  thus  swee^ 
past,  exhaust  themselves  in  frantic 
efforts  to  keep  up  with  the  tireless 
monster,  and  sooner  or  later  sink  in 
apttth^,  sullenly  ruminating  on  the 
ii^ustice  of  which  they  are  the  vic- 
tims, and  maintaining  that  the  pur- 
suit of  their  own  trade,  in  which  they 
have  been  trained,  is  a  vested  right, 
which  cannot,  without  an  outrage  on 
all  justice,  be  taken  from  them. 

Few  things  are  more  solemnly 
touching  than  a  body  of  men  willing 
to  do  work,  but  unable  to  obtain 
any— at  least  any  which,  according 
to  their  own  notions,  they  are  able 
to  do.  It  mav  seem  harsh  to  say  it, 
yet.  on  consiaeration  of  the  case,  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  no  more 
unreasonable  demand  which  man  can 
make  on  his  fellow  than  the  demand 
to  supplvhim  with  the  special  kind  of 
work  which  he  is  able  or  which  he 
chooses  to  do.    Grant,  for  instance, 


that  all  the  property  in  the  country  ia- 
in  pledge  for  the  sui^rt  of  destita- 
tion.  and  that  no  one  inhabitant  oT 
the  land  shall  be  permitted  to  starve 
while  another  possesses  that  wheie- 
with  life  can  be  saved— it  is  fax  more 
reasonable  to  deoiand  our  hard  ca^ 
on  this  principle  than  to  innst  <» 
receiving  it  as  the  wages  of  labour. 
The  insisting  on  having  it  in  this 
shape  of  course  predicates  that  the 
labour  is  not  profitable,  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the 
coercive  rule.  To  say,  then,  that  ^» 
men  who  possess  the  csjutal  avul- 
able  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  bound 
to  keep  up  unprofitable  concerns,  is 
not  only  requinng  them  to  part  with 
their  money,  but  is  a  sort  of  con- 
demnation to  slavery,  in  the  fonn  of 
a  life  of  anxiety  and  labour,  for 
which  there  is  no  reward.  When  the 
splitting  roller  was  invented,  to  have 
required  that  the  defers  should 
continue  to  employ  hand  nul-makers 
at  a  loss  to  themselves,  would  have 
been  not  merely  requiring  them  to 
part  with  so  much  money  daily,  but 
to  imderffo  all  the  exertion  and 
anxiety  of  a  merchant's  business — 
and  these  are  often  not  light— for 
the  purpose  of  giving  away  this 
money  in  a  pro(>er  mannw.  it  were 
weU  if  the  working  classes,  who  take 
generally  a  fair  estimate  of  things 
when  they  have  a  fair  medium  of 
knowledge  to  see  them  through,  had 
the  means  of  perceiving  the  gross  in- 
justice of  all  such  demands. 

Besides  the  old  staple  mechanical 
trades  and  the  working  of  machineiy, 
there  are  here  and  there  in  the  re> 
cesses  of  our  vast  [ooductive  oigani- 
sation  a  much  ^[reater  numb^  of 
specialities  requiring  a  peculiar  skill, 
or  ''knack,"  as  it  is  apUy  termed  in 
Scotland— for  it  is  generalljr  confined 
to  one  movement,  which  is  learned 
more  by  habit  than  exertion.  Such 
a  faculty  sometimes  becomes  a  tem- 
porary monopoly  J  and  an  absolute 
reliance  on  its  continuing  to  be  so,  may 
turn  out  one  of  the  most  seductive 
delusions  of  the  workman.  These 
specialities  are  often  closely  allied 
to  machinery;  they  abound  in  but- 
ton-making, struck  work,  and  otimi 
branches  of  hardware  manufrtcture ; 
and  they  generally  consist  in  prepar- 
ation of  the  matenal  for  the  machine 
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or  in  doiBg  someihing  to  it  between 
the  operations  of  the  machine,  which 
mechanical  ingenuity  has  not  yet 
found  oat  a  way  of  doing  without 
human  fingen^filling.  as  it  were, 
with  hand-work,  a  blank  in  machine- 
woi^  which  wheels  and  springs  hxvt 
Bot  as  yet,  but  shortly  will,  fill  up. 
In  the  mat  ironworks  there  are.  be- 
tween the  roasting  of  the  ore  ana  the 
flhafdng  in  the  mill,  seyeral  of  these 
«)ecialitie8 ;  and  conspicuous  among 
toem  is  that  of  the  puddler,  who,  in 
his  own  fierce  little  furnace,  twists 
the  crystalline  metal  molten  in  the 
blast-furnace  until  it  becomes  sinewy 
malleable  iron.  These  functions,  how- 
ever, besides  their  peculiar  adroitness, 
exact  a  decree  of  attention,  strength, 
and  endurance  which  must  always 
keep  them  at  a  high  rate  of  pay. 
The  workman  may  luways  calculate, 
however— thoueh  he  haroly  ever  does 
so— that  if  he  be  getting  a  good  in- 
come for  small  services  oy  the  pos- 
session of  some  easily-acquired  aez- 
terilrjr  of  movement,  competition  or 
machineiy  will  some  day  snatch  his 
monopoly  from  him.  Among  the 
occupations  of  this  kind  which  have 
long  heen  so  extensive  as  to  be  a  sort 
of  staple  trade,  are  the  heckling  of 
flax,  and  velvet-cutting,  or  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  with  a  small  knife 
those  minute  loops  in  the  woven 
fabric,  the  severed  ends  of  which, 
then  sticking  forth  from  the  web, 
constitute  the  pile  of  the  velvet  In 
both  occupatioiis  desperate  attempts 
were  always  made  by  combinations 
and  strikes  to  preserve  a  monopoly, 
but  in  vain— the  really  easy  acquisi- 
tion of  the  necessary  dexterity  bring- 
ing down  the  occupation  through 
competition  to  the  level  of  low  wages. 
Almost  every  new  device  in  our  orna- 
mental manufactures  generally  gives 
a  monopoly  and  high  waf;es  to  those 
who  first  learn  to  practise  it;  but 
the  golden  harvest  is  soon  over.  We 
remember  once,  in  a  hot  room  of  a 
leather-manufactory,  seeing  a  dusky, 
half-naked  being  occupied  in  laying 
on  a  fine  japanned  surface,  which 
could  only  be  finished  by  a  peculiar 
tumof  thehand.  The  man  had  been 
taken  from  London  to  a  distant  pro- 
vince, and  was  employed  at  about  a 
fKNmd  fr4ay.  The  moral  of  his  posi- 
^-^   t^  — ver,  lay  in  another  apart- 


ment in  the  same  establishment, 
where  a  few  bo^rs  were  learning  the 
peculiar  art,  their  teachers  having  in 
fact  employed  the  adept,  not  so  much 
for  the  Bake  of  his  work,  as  of  ob- 
serving how  he  did  it. 

A  consciousness  of  the  exceeding 
feebleness  of  the  working  classes 
in  adjusting  for  themselves  those 
transactions  in  which  their  own 
material  interests  are  concerned,  is 
betrayed  in  the  nomenclature  whidi 
all  schools  of  political  economy 
have  bestowed  on  them  and  on 
their  servicea  We  are  told  of 
'*  the  labour  market,"— the  market 
in  which  labour  is  bought  and  sold. 
Now;  no  doubt,  the  produce  of  labour 
— of  a  given  amount  of  work,  may 
strictly  be  so  estimated  in  money,  and 
bought  and  sold ;  and  when  labour 
has  always  a  fixed  extent,  and,  con- 
se(]iuently,  a  fixed  produce,  it  may  be 
estimated,  and  bought  ana  sold ;  but 
labour  in  the  abstract— the  amount 
of  labour  which  any  man  or  set  of 
men  can  accomplish  in  the  full  exer- 
cise of  their  mculties — is  indefinite 
and  inappreciable,  and  cannot  form, 
like  a  chattel,  a  value  in  exchange. 
Look  at  the  same  thing  in  another 
shape.  The  workinjg:  classes  are  told, 
not  much  to  their  content,  that 
when  labour  is  abundant  in  com- 
parison with  capital,  their  wages  will 
oe  low ;  but  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
capital  is  abundant  and  labour 
scarce,  their  wages  will  be  high.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  working 
people,  especially  in  the  existing 
state  of  tneir  knowledge  of  their 
own  interests,  should  recoil  with 
horror  at  a  doctrine  which  seems  to 
place  their  fate  so  absolutely  at  the 
dii^)06al  of  wealth,  and  so  utterly  to 
stnp  them  of  every  Intimate  capacity 
for  shaping  their  own  destinies.  The 
man  who  is  merely  an  element  in  the 
generalmaterialmass called  labour,— 
who  may  to-day  be  an  item  of  labour 
scarce  aod  well  paid,  and  to-morrow 
may  be  an  int^;ral  part  of  labour 
superfluous,  whether  as  a  surplus 
and  actually  discarded  hand,  or  as 
one  sJdU  precariously  provided  for — 
where  is  such  a  man  to  find  induce- 
ments to  rise  up  early  and  late,  take 
rest  and  eat  tne  bread  of  careful- 
ness? What  is  it  to  him  to  be  sober 
and  frugal  and  prudent  ?   He  is  in 
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the  hands  of  an  unseen  destiny, 
walking  under  laws  which  he  cannot 
control  or  even  know.  The  hour  of 
trial,  the  hour  when  he  falls  under 
the  definition  of  "superfluous**  in 
the  labour  market,  comes  upon  him 
like  a  thief  in  the  night  When  his 
little  savings  are  eznansted^  he  is 
in  the  end  no  better  than  his  dissi- 
pated spendthnit  neighbour,  with 
whom  he  has  now  a  bond  of  alliance 
in  common  destitution.  We  all 
know  the  frantic  and  fruitless  strug- 
gles from  time  to  time  made  by  the 
working  classes  against  this  law  of 
the  economists;  how,  for  instance, 
the  London  builders,  when  they 
found  themselves  getting  alarmingly 
into  the  ''surplus     condition,  pro- 

CmI  to  brin^  in  the  unemployed 
ds  by  takmg  an  hour  off  the 
day's  work  and  requiring  the  old 
wages  :  in  fact,  by  a  forcible  rever- 
sion 01  the  common  rule,  and  the 
establishment  of  one  instance,  at 
least,  where  labour  should  be<»>me 
more  remunerative  the  more  super- 
fluous it  was,  or  the  more  abundant 
in  comparison  with  capital  We  iJl 
know,  too,  the  miserable  results  of 
that  and  of  similar  frantic  efforts  to 
break  through  such  laws,  which  are 
as  obdurate  as  the  laws  of  resistance 
and  gravitation,  so  long  as  the  con- 
ditions from  wnich  they  arise  con- 
tinue. 

But  are  these  conditions  in  their 
nature  appropriate  to  free  men  in  a 
free  country?  Let  us  look  at  them 
with  a  view  to  that  question.  The 
work  which  is  thus  stored  in  the 
labour  market,  to  be  taken  either 
in  whole  or  in  so  many  parcels 
or  lots  as  capital  buys  it,  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  property  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  can  do 
anvthing  themselves  to  affect  its 
value.  If  they  could,  there  would 
not  be  the  direct  interchangeable 
value  of  capital  and  labour  out  of 
which  the  political  economist  frames 
his  formula.  It  is  an  inert  mass 
this  same  labour,  which  is  bought 
like  so  much  horse  or  steam  i)ower, 
or  like  the  transaction  which  in  the 
Louisiana  slave-market  transfers  for 
so  many  dollars  the  labour  of  profit- 
able work  eztraotable  from  a  human 
being.  If  we  suppose  the  labour  to 
be  endowed  with  vitality,  the  for- 


mula of  the  political  economist  drops 
to  pieoes,  pust  as  the  beautiful  laws 
of  we  eauivalents  of  chemistry  come 
to  nougnt  in  dealing  with  the  che- 
misti;y  called  orf;anic.  where  the  laws 
of  ammal  life  rule.  The  difference  be- 
tween labour  as  an  inert  mass^  and 
labour  as  an  element  of  vitali^,  is 
practically  the  difference  between 
men  in  their  own  hands  and  men  in 
other  people's.  Vital  labour  expands 
and  grows — it  shifts  its  place  or  its 
purpose— it  adapts  itself,  m  short,  to 
the  true  end  or  labour,  the  endow- 
ment of  its  owner  with  temporal  ad- 
vanta^^  Such  a  thing  can  no  noore 
be  estmiated  at  such  a  value  in  the 
market,  than  the  elements  of  happi- 
ness or  ^eral  prosperity  can. 

A  strike,  a  crins,  a  |^t  in  the 
market,  or  other  like  diuster,  mak- 
ing desolate  homes  among  the  work- 
ing people,  is  of  course  an  excell^it 
opportunity  for  editors,  lecturers, 
and  all  that  larse  class  who  have 
imbibed  the  rucuments  of  current 
notions  on  political  economy,  to  open 
countless  batteries  of  advice  upon 
the  poor  victims.  They  are  told  that 
no  man  obtains  aught  for  nothing 
by  fair  means,  and  Uiat  there  is  no 
Bvstem  framable  by  human  brains, 
through  which  they  can  obtain  more 
for  their  labour  than  just  what  it  is 
worth,  unless  through  force  or  fraud. 
Thev  are  told  that  the  result  of  a 
strike,  when  a  trade  is  overcrowded, 
instead  of  improving  their  position, 
will  only  aggravate  it,  for  new  hands 
will  be  brought  in,  while  the  old  are 
idle ;  and  that  when  starvation  at  last 
forces  them  sullenly  back  to  woric, 
they  will  find  that  tnere  is  less  room 
for  them  than  ever.  The  losses  which 
they  have  themselves  incurred  in 
idleness,  and  those  which  have  iiBdlen 
around  among  others  who  work  into 
their  hands,  and  must  be  idle  when 
they  drop  work,  are  all  represented 
to  them  m  formidable  rows  of  figure^ 
from  hundreds  to  millions,  as  the 
extent  of  the  strike  may  be.  Their 
sense  of  philanthropy  and  justice  is 
appealed  to  in  demonstrations  that 
beyond  themselves  the  punishment 
they  intended  to  inflict  has  not 
fallen  on  the  great  ci^italist,  who 
has  been  all  the  while  husbanding  his 
means  and  watching  his  opportunity 
for  a  judicious  use  of  them,  but  that 
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it  has  alighted  on  humble  employers, 
who  have  risen  by  sagacity  and  fru- 
»lity  from  their  own  grade^  or  on 
the  consumers  of  the  commodity  they 
manufacture,  who  are  almost  entirely 
of  the  working  classes. 

The  lessons  so  taught  contain,  no 
doubt,  much  good  sense,  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  working 
people  in  general  should  be  better 
acquainted  than  thev  are  with  the 
laiger  and  practically  established 
truths  of  political  economy.  But  the 
want  of  a  Knowledge  coming  closer  to 
their  own  personalinterests,  has  dis- 
abled them  from  reaching  the  border 
of  those  more  general  and  abstract 
truths,  and  the  day  of  their  calamity 
and  misery  is  by  no  means  a  good 
opportunity  for  uculcalang  it,  even 
were  they  mtellectually  in  a  position 
to  receive  and  acknowledge  an  ab- 
stract proposition  of  which  they  have 
ever  before  been  denying  the  truth. 
It  is  the  character  of  all  those  sdences 
and  branches  of  knowledge  which 
personally  relate  to  man  himself,  and 
the  elements  of  his  happiness  or 
misery,  that  they  are  least  capable 
of  appreciation,  in  all  their  sym- 
metiy  and  truth,  by  those  who  are  at 
the  moment  suffering  specimens  of 
these  qualities.  The  bankrupt  mer- 
chant who,  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
desdation,  looks  out  for  an  abject 
clerkship,  and  meets  his  accomplished 
daughters  returning  from  vain  er- 
ranos  to  sell  sketches  or  procure 
pupils,  is  not  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
brought  him  to  the  Gazette,  is 
fraught  with  incalculable  advantages 
to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
country  at  large.  The  tourist  picked 
up  after  a  collision,  with  a  compound 
musture,  and  certain  undiscoverable 
internal  iqjuries,  is  not  easily  recon- 
ciled to  his  position  by  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Registrar-Qeneral*s  re- 
turns show  the  accidents  on  railways 
to  be,  comparatively  to  the  number 
of  travellers,  a  considerate  per-cent- 
age  less  than  those  from  other  classes 
or  vehicles,  including  carts  and  wag- 
gons ;  nor  by  a  formula  which  shows 
that  the  accidents  on  the  railway 
whence  he  has  just  suffered,  are  in 
reality  some  figure  of  five  aedmals 
less  than  the  average  of  accidents  on 
all  the  ra^ways  of  the  kingdom,  taken 


collectively.  He  is  even  scarcely 
more  contented  with  his  lot,  when 
he  is  told  that  the  critical  operation 
it  is  thought  expedient  to  subject 
him  to,  is  one  of  a  character  for 
which  surgical  science  has  long  been 
on  the  watch,  impatient  of  so  mvour- 
able  an  opportunity  of  testing  its 
efficiency^  and  that,  whether  the  re- 
sults be  mvourable  or  fatal,  the  con- 
seauence  to  the  world  must  be  highly 
valuable,  by  finally  settling  a  dim- 
cult^  in  the  healing  art  l^one  of 
us  like  to  be  the  corpus  vile  on  which 
the  ezperimentum  is  made,  and  the 
ordeal  by  no  means  tends  to  awaken 
us  to  a  sense  of  the  valuable  conse- 
quences to  the  world.  It  is  our  na- 
ture, and  we  cannot  help  it. 

*'  What  is  it  to  him  who  reaps  no  hanrest 

in  his  early  joys. 
Though  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat 

for  ever  like  a  boy's  ?*' 

It  is,  in  fact,  from  the  very  want 
of  that  knowleoge,  which  must  be  to 
each  of  them  his  own  personal  intro- 
duction to  the  wider  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  trade  and  industry,  that 
the  social  victim  of  the  union  or  the 
strike  has  suffered.  When  he  shidl 
have  become  successful  and  comfort- 
able, in  virtue  of  that  humbler  per- 
sonal knowledge  which  enables  him 
to  make  the  oest  of  his  strength 
and  abilities,  he  will  then  be  ^t- 
ter  fitted  to  learn  the  wider  laws 
which  rule  his  destinies,  and  to  pro- 
fit by  the  wisdom  they  contain.  A 
hint  to  change  ground,  and  take  up 
another  trade,  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  poUticiBd  economy,  will  receive 
a  more  nealthy  consideration  than  a 
hint  to  starve  in  order  that  the  un- 
varying rigidity  of  these  laws  may 
be  illitttrated.  There  are  very  few 
indeed  among  us  who  have  philo- 
sophy enough  to  admire  the  beauty 
and  the  justice  of  a  general  law, 
whidi  promises  to  ourselves  nothing 
but  suffering  for  having  neglected,  or 
been  unable  to  see  it.  Stories  are 
told  of  gravediggers  lamenting  over 
the  evil  times  that  have  followed  on 
the  establishment  of  improved  drain- 
age, and  sighing  over  the  good  old 
days  when  business  was  rife,  and  the 
many  deaths  made  the  place  worth 
living  in.  Instances  there  are,  we 
are  told,  of  jailors  under  dee^  depres- 
sion concerning  the  alarming  and 
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hitherto  unchecked  annual  decreaae 
of  committals :  those  of  a  serious 
turn  of  mind  arguing  therefrom  that 
it  points,  along  with  other  alarming 
symptoms  of  the  time^  to  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  millenmum.  Perhaps 
the  happiest  instance  on  record  of  the 
power  of  selfishness  to  identify  its 
own  interests  with  actual  goodness, 
is  in  Scott's  story  ahout  the  Orcadian 
boatman,  who  recalled  the  happy 
days  of  numerous  shipwrecks  and 
much  plunder,  and  observed,  that 
had  it  pleased  Providence  that  fewer 
lighthouses  had  been  built,  he  mi^ht 
have  had  new  sails  to  his  boat  this 
year. 

In  such  grotesque  instances,  that 
law  of  assimilation  which  makes  us 
identify  the  good  of  the  community 
in  whatever  furthers  our  own  ^- 
soual  interests,  is  no  doubt  canca- 
tured.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  average  men  cannot  see  the  be- 
neficence of  laws,  whether  artificial 
or  material,  from  the  benefit  of  which 
they  are  excluded.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  laws  of  Physiology— very 
valuable  laws,  even  if  they  be  not  so 
irrefragably  established  as  their  en- 
thusiastic friends  deem  them  to  be  : 
it  is  labour  wasted  to  teach  them  to 
the  tattered  mendicant  or  the  hard- 
ened drunkard.  You  prove  the  ten- 
der susceptibility  of  the  pores  of  the 
Gutide,  and  the  mischief  of  closing 
them  with  forei^p  bodies.  What 
humbug  is  all  this,  to  him  who  has 
naturalised  himself  to  ezlBtence  with- 
in an  encrusted  outer  hide  of  dirt, 
and  would  feel  wretched  by  its  re- 
moval ?  You  show  the  craving  dnun- 
drinker  that  he  has  probably  abeady 
destroyed  the  coat  of  his  stomach, 
only  to  be  met  with  a  ''here  goes  at 
the  waistcoat!"  Even  that  acute  dry- 
srinder  of  Sheffield  is  deaf  to  the 
demonstration  that  he  is  wilfully 
saturating  his  lungs  with  iron  dust 
and  couM  keep  them  dean  ana 
healthy  by  a  few  simple  precautions. 
He  himself  is  habituated  to  a  second 
nature  stronger  than  all  teaching. 
He  is  in  for  ''a  short  life  and  a 
happy ; "  and  there  is  nothing  stron|^ 
enough  either  in  physical  or  in  ethi- 
cal pnilosophjT  to  change  his  course. 
The  teaching  in  these  cases  is  alto- 
gether too  late.  The  training  in  the 
minor  and  simpler  good  habits  of 


daily  life,  which  would  make  tbe 
men  fed  the  reality  of  tiie  broader 
doctrines,  has  not  oeen  vouchsafed 
to  them  in  their  eailier  yearsy  and 
no  persuasive  oratory  or  skilful  ela- 
ddation  can  supply  uie  want. 

And  now  for  a  snort  glance  at  the 
other  side  of  the  account ;  for  in  the 
complicated  condition  of  present  bo- 
dety  every  man  kecoM  a  sort  q£  ac- 
count of  chaise  and  dischar;^  with 
the  world— what  he  gets  forming  one 
side,  and  what  he  spends  the  other. 
It  is  iustly  remarked  by  some  chw 
that  tnere  are  two  classes  who  pay 
double — the  very  rich  and  the  veiy 
poor.    On  the  matter  of  the  wine- 
merchants*  and  milliners'  Inlla  of  the 
former  we  are  not  at  present  engaged, 
nor  do  they  naturally  call  up  aasocia- 
tions  of  hardship  and  nuseiy.    Bat 
the  loss  and  waste  which  infest  the 
commercial  transactions  of  the  poor 
are  a  deep  and  far-niread  social  evil, 
productive  of  crud  hardship  and  pri- 
vation. They  arise,  of  course,  in  many 
cases,  out  of  sources  too  aeep  and 
permanent  to  be  within  the  hope  of 
remedy  in  any  one  generation — too 
deep,  indeed,  to  be  probed  in  an 
article  which,  like  the  present,  deals 
only  with  the  superficial  question  of 
making  money,  and  getting  a  good 
bargun  for  it  when  it  is  imide.    As 
Byron  Judidously  remarks,  **  Man  is 
an  unfortunate  devil,  and  ever  will 
be."     Vice  and  imprudence  are  no 
doubt  the  great  enemies  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  worldng  classes ;  bat 
they  are  the  enemies  of  all  classes, 
cultivated  and  uncultivated,  and  the 
highest  scale  of  intellectual  enlight- 
enment has  not  availed  to  secure  an 
absolute  victory  over  them.    Great 
things  are  antidpated  from  popalar 
instruction  in  political  economy  and 
phydoloffy ;  yet  men  of  great  repute 
and  authority  in  economic  sdenoe 
have  outrun  their  incomes  or  meddled 
with  rouge  ei  noir^  and  the  profouDd- 
est  sdence  in  physiology  or  anatomy 
does  not  always  protect  its  ownen 
from  the  wine-eup,  and  from  many 
another  infraction  of  the  laws  of 
health. 

If  the  uprooting  of  the  evil  pas- 
sions, and  their  evil  fhdts,  intem- 
perance, and  improvidence,  be  too 
hard  a  task,  it  may  not  be  quite  so 
difficult  to  teach  peojdehowtoknow 
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a  peck  of  frosted  or  difleased  potatoes 
from  a  sound  sample  of  the  commo- 
dity, or  how  to  distineuish  felt  or 
shoddy  from  ^ood  brofi^cloth.  The 
quantity  of  adulteration  in  the  work- 
man's provisions  astonishes  us  when 
we  are  told  it  by  the  chemical  adept ; 
but  no  police  organisation,  except 
that  which  is  provided  by  the  pur- 
chaser's own  senses,  can  protect  nim 
from  the  hardship.  If  the  mechanic 
knew  what  an  exhilarating  and  plea- 
surable thing  a  cup  of  good  coffee — 
not  of  coffee  and  water — is,  it  might 
prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the  dram ; 
out  he  may  pass  through  life  without 
tasting  the  genuine  thmg,  unless  he 
be  committed  to  a  well-regulated 
convict  prison,  where  the  commodi- 
ties supplied  by  contract  are  exa- 
mined oy  a  skilful  officer.  Dr  Has- 
sail  tells  us  that  the  composition 
called  coffee  in  the  humbler  coffee- 
shops,  consists  chiefly  of  burnt  ox- 
liver.  If  the  consumer  cannot  pro- 
tect himself  from  such  adulterations, 
we  question  if  any  sanitary  police 
can  do  it  for  him,  or  should  be  set 
to  make  the  attempt  Such  artifi- 
cial protections  from  evils  against 
which  we  should  be  our  own  guar- 
dians, only  lead  to  fallacious  security 
and  ultimate  disappointment  If  the 
artisan  wUl  have  nis  gin  or  whisky, 
we  would  rather  that  he  took  even 
that  genuine,  its  strength  and  strin- 
gency consisting  in  alcohol  rather 
than  in  turpentine  and  nitric  acid. 
As  to  tobacco,  if  he  knew  anything 
about  it,  he  would  never  submit  to 
consume  the  mncilwnous  rubbish 
of  the  home  manuracturer,  which 
is  protected  by  a  duty  of  a  thou- 
sand per  cent,  against  the  purer  and 
comparatively  light  and  wholesome 
commodity  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. 

There  are  sources  of  enhancement 
in  the  commodities  they  buy^  of 
which  the  poor  seem  unconscious, 
though  one  would  think  they  are 
not  hard  to  see.  They  are  matters, 
to  be  sure,  of  an  economic  character ; 
but  they  come  so  close  to  every  man's 
door  in  practical  life,  that  they  may 
be  known  to  him  witnout  his  squir- 
ing scientific  views  on  economic  sci- 
ence. The  shape  taken  in  the^leal- 
ings  of  the  humoler  classes  heaps  up 
a  great  per-centage  of  profit  and  com- 
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mission  on  the  natural  price.  Look, 
for  instance,  on  the  tally  or  club- 
ticket  system,  through  which  work- 
ing people  obtain  ^oods  to  be  paid  for 
in  periodical  instruments  as  tney  are 
paid  their  wa^e&  No  doubt  the  great 
support  of  this  trade  is  that  improvi- 
dence which  makes  some  people,  in 
all  classes  of  the  community,  antici- 
pate their  income,  and  the  workmen 
who  so  deal  are  paying  the  usual 
penalty  of  their  extravagance.  But 
they  are  at  the  same  time,  by  this 
form  of  extravagance,  supporting  out 
of  their  hard  earnings  other  people 
who  are  earning  their  bread  by  un- 
productive and  even  deleterious  la- 
bour. The  tally-shop  man,  as  the 
trade  is  pursued  in  Glasgow  and 
some  other  manufEtcturing  towns, 
requires  an  official  organisation  to 
carry  it  out  Scouts  are  continually 
employed  in  the  double  task  of  en- 
trappiuj^  new  victims,  and  drawing 
the  penodical  instalments  from  those 
already  secured.  The  most  costly 
and  potent  legal  proceedings  are  not 
grudged,  since  they  are  a  debt  against 
the  victim,  and  any  leniency  which 
rendered  the  collection  of  the  instal- 
ments uncertain  would  destroy  the 
trade.  Even  if  he  escape  costly  law 
proceedings,  the  purchaser  must  pay 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  of 
commission  for  maintaining  the  sys- 
tem. For  example,  if  he  pay  four 
shillings  for  a  hat,  he  gets  the  worth 
of  three  shillings,  the  fourth  goinjg  to 
remunerate  a  certain  gang  of  pmn- 
derers  for  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

The  temptation  of  a  small  increase 
of  w^es  often  induces  the  workman 
to  pitch  his  tent  without  a  due  con- 
sideration for  the  items  of  the  dis- 
chaige  side  of  the  account,  which 
woum  often  counteract  the  increase 
by  an  enhancement  in  the  price  of 
necessaries,  occasioned  by  distance 
of  markets  and  other  IDce  causes. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  services 
for  which  the  working  people  have  a 
rooted  objection  to  parting  with  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  however 
advantageous  the  purchase  might  be 
shown  to  be.  Though  time  and  la- 
bour are  worth  money  to  them,  they 
will  spend  a  large  value  in  these 
commodities,  waiting  and  toiling  at 
the  pump,  in  preference  to  paying  a 
2x 
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trifle  in  the  shape  of  water-rate  : 
and  observe  how  tar  a  workman  will 
walk,  at  a  waste  of  yalaable  time, 
rather  than  expend  a  halfpenny  on 
a  feiry  or  a  taxed  bridge. 

Dickens  remarks  somewhere,  in 
reference  to  the  traffic  in  the  shops 
of  a  sordid  snborb,  that  it  is  hard  to 
sav  whether  the  poverty  of  those  who 
seli  or  of  those  who  bay  is  the  more 
to  be  commiserated.  And  yet  this 
poverty  is  caused  by,  and  in  its  torn 
causes,  enormous  wastefulness.  The 
humbler  classes,  both  buyers  and 
sellers,  are  calamitously  deficient  in 
that  wisdom  of  the  serpent  which, 
whether  accompanied  or  not  by  the 
harmlessness  or  the  dove,  is  neces- 
sary to  getting  one's  own  in  traffic. 
The  young  spendthrift  of  the  peer- 
age, who,  if  he  did  not  carry  his 
recKlessness  into  larger  affairs^  might 
be  excused  for  overlooking  price  and 
quality  in  pettv  purchases,  cannot 
have  a  more  lordly  oisdain  of  higgling 
and  bargainini^  than  this  class  gene- 
rally exhibit  m  buying  and  sdiing. 
The  profits  they  pay  to  dealers  are 
scarcely  ever  taken  mto  account  by 
them.  At  the  shops  of  the  large 
tradesman,  who  turns  over  his  capi- 
tal several  times  in  a  year,  they  'mil 
be  served  for  a  profit  of  from  two 
to  three  per  cent,  while  the  seller 
is  making  his  fortune.  The  petty 
dealer,  who  draws  a  starving  Iiveli- 
hood,  and  scarce  that,  firom  his  busi- 
ness, sells  at  a  profit  of  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty,  sometimes  of  a  hundred  per 
cent  Tnecharmoftheseshopsistnat 
they  give  a  short  credit,  the  previous 
week  s  score  being  cleared  on  by  the 
Saturday  wage&  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  this  little  accommodation 
is  in  the  end  more  calamitous  to  the 
receiver  or  to  the  jfiver,  who  finds 
it  insensibly  expanding,  and  getting 
beyond  what  he  can  control  or  stand. 
These  establishments  are  genersJly 
ephemeral,  becoming  early  exhaust- 
ed, but  uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter. 
They  arise  outof  an  inveterate  super- 
stition among  the  humbler  classes 
— that  commerce  demands  neither 
skill  nor  industry,  and  that  the  owner 
of  a  shop  once  stocked  becomes  for 
life  a  person  in  easy  independent 
circumstances,  free  of  all  toil  and 
anxiety.  Hence,  if  a  few  pounds  be 
obtained  by  the  death  of  a  hoarding 


relation,  or  be  even  saved  from  the 
wages  of  labour,  it  is  invested  in 
the  stock  of  a  new  concern,  to  irluGh 
all  the  workmen  who  have  ezhaasted 
their  credit  at  the  old  shops  resorty 
and  get  a  week's  start  again.    AftsEr 
anxieties^  sorrows,  and  hardahipe^  the 
dream  of  ease  and  affluence  is  dis- 
persed, and   the   money  saved    en- 
gained  is  found  to  have  Drought  ncK- 
thine  to  its  owner  but  a  curse.  If  we 
could  obviate  such  evils  by  instrao- 
tion  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  how 
great  a  blessing  would  we  bestow ! 

It  is  far  from  our  olject  to  qiies- 
tion,  in  the  faintest  d^^ree,  the  im- 
portance of  the  moral,  and  the  still 
higher  importance  of  the  religiotuL 
element  in  the  education,  whether  of 
poororrich.  Wedonotpropose,inthe 
slightest  decree,  to  supersede  either 
by  the  humbler  style  of  teaching  we 
are  now  advocating.     Our  views  are 
open,  we  admit,  to  the  charge  that 
they  deal  with  advantages  purely 
material,  and  appeal  to  grounds  or 
appreciation  rather  selfish  than  dis- 
interested.  True  enough.   But,  poor 
fallen  creatures  as  we  are,  we  have 
all  of  us  more  or  less  of  the  earth 
earthy  in  our  composition,  and  if  we 
overlook  this   element,   and   treat 
mankind  as  pure  saints  or  angels, 
there  will  be  some  blunder  in  the 
result 

The  odd  thing  is,  that  if  we  look  to 
the  practical  b^iring  of  current  opin- 
ions in  this  matter,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  in  the  working  classes  that  all 
that  abstract  purity  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  human  nature  at  all,  is 
expected  to  be  concentrated ;  and  if 
it  DC  not  actually  found  there—as 
hitherto  it  certainly  has  not — then  it 
is  to  be  forced  into  that  vast  mass  by 
some  hydraulic  pressure,  guided  by 
those  who  call  themselves  tne  ''better 
dassea"  The  working  mian  is  to  be 
ceaselessly  laborious;  ne  is  to  mode- 
rate his  appetite,  partaking  only  of 
just  as  much  simple  food  as  will  keep 
up  his  working  strength ;  he  is  not 
to  partake  of  any  stimulant  or  luxury 
whatever,  such  an  act  on  his  part 
bein^  a  sross  waste  and  immorah^ ; 
and  finiuly,  he  is  to  be  contented  with 
his  lot,  abstaining  from  all  compari- 
son with  other  men's  lots,  and  thank- 
ful for  that  distribution  of  the  gifts 
of  Providence  which  makes  him  what 
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he  ia  We  do  not  by  any  means  ex- 
pect the  same  loftv  virtues  in  the 
'^  better  classes.**  The  literature  spe- 
cially addressed  to  them  deals  with 
a  number  of  eiy  oyments  andpleasures 
which  it  does  not  denounce,  but  treats 
as  blameless  and  natural  The  ladies 
in  our  works  of  fiction  go  undenounoed 
to  balls  and  pic-nics,  or  even  to  the 
theatre;  the  gentlemen  like  field- 
sports  and  good  dinners,  for  which 
they  are  not  subjected  to  solemn  re> 
buke.  Nay,  men  of  matured  judg- 
ment and  worshipful  standing,  wul 
offer,  without  compunction  <h  con- 
science, the  result  or  their  experience 
to  guide  their  younger  brethren  in  the 
choice  of  their  wines  or  their  cigars ; 
and  instances  haye  been  known  where 
respectable  old  gentlemen,  conspicu- 
ous in  the  lists  of  many  oenevolent 
and  religious  societies,  have  imparted 
to  their  younger  friends  the  important 
truth  that,  in  the  end,  a  little  brandy- 
and- water  after  dinner  suits  a  man's 
constitution  better  than  champagne 
or  claret 

Then  as  to  that  virtue  of  contented- 
ness  with  their  lot,  it  is  a  thing  which 
the  upper  classes  are  never  seriously 
taucht,  though  they  may  detect  a 
weli-tumed  period  about  it  in  an 
occasional  sermon.  The  plots  of  all 
works  of  fiction,  and  the  precepts  of 
all  books  dealing  with  the  olyects  of 
life,  tend  to  encourage  ambition  and. 
a  straining  after  promotion.  Books 
are  dedicated  to  tne  task  of  teaching 
younff  men  how  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  and  the  authors  of  them  feel 
under  no  reproach  as  teachers  of 
egotism  and  selfishness — on  the  con- 
trarv,  they  are  apt  to  think  that  in 
teacmng  people  how  to  benefit  them- 
selves, they  are  teaching  them  how 
to  comer  a  benefit  on  the  community 
at  large. 

The  working  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  told  day  by  daj,  through 
pamphlets  and  lectures—if  not  more 
empnaticallv  by  some  interfering  and 
tyrannical  law— that  he  must  never 
here,  or  on  any  occasion,  seek  after 
the  gratification  of  his  appetites ;  and 
if  the  monotony  of  these  week-day 
exhortations  by  worldly  men  devoted 
to  social  regeneration,  is  varied  by 
the  tenor  of  the  Sunday  sermon, 
any  gnm  of  practical  advice  which 
he  will  be  able  to  derive  from  it, 


will  probably  be  in  the  shape  of 
an  aomonition  to  beware  of  world- 
liness.  Celebrated  statists  have 
proved  before  learned  convocations, 
that  the  working  classes,  bv  their 
indulgences,  impose  a  yearly  tax 
upon  themselves  and  the  commu- 
mty  of  we  forget  how  many  mil- 
lions—as if  other  people  also  aid  not 
indulge  in  expensive  luxuries  which 
they  could  sustain  Jife  without  and 
as  if  that  perfect  kind  of  human  oeing 
had  ever  yet  been  discovered,  who 
will  ffo  through  the  arid  daily  labours 
of  liie  with  the  meekness  and  steadi- 
ness of  the  coetermonger^s  donkey, 
claiming  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
ward extended  to  that  meritorious 
animal,  the  smallest  amount  of  the 
most  sordid  food  necessary  to  keep 
him  in  life  and  drudging  condition. 
If  ever  there  was  a  thorough  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  typified  in  muzzling 
the  ox  which  tr^eth  out  the  com, 
surelv  this  is  it.  For  what  do  we 
all,  high  and  low  among  us,  toil, 
and  hope,  and  wait,  but  for  those 
things  which  are  to  us  emoyments 
and  rewards  of  labour?  and  if  these 
are  to  be  cut  off,  where  are  the 
inducements  to  exertion  ?  Make  out 
that  all  the  money  spent  hy  the 
workman  on  his  enjoyments  is  an 
illeuptimate  expenditure— a  tax,  a 
forfeiture  which  he  voluntarily  sub- 
jects himself  to,  and  might  avoid- 
where  will  be  the  inducement  to  his 
working  at  all )  In  fact,  it  is  the 
best  guarantee  for  vigour,  industry, 
and  acuteness  among  working  men, 
that  they  have  wants — luxurious 
wants,  if  you  please — which  they  are 
determined  to  find  the  means  of  gra- 
tifying. Take  a  people  with  mea^ 
desires  and  a  very  humble  apprecia- 
tion of  enjoyment — ^you  may  be  sure 
vou  have  also  found  a  people  feeble, 
lazv,  filthy,  and  prostrate,  heartless 
and  false. 

True— many  of  our  workpeople 
are,  God  knows,  sufficiently  u^udi- 
cious,  if  not  worse,  in  the  method 
of  their  enjoyments,  the  elements  of 
which  they  consist,  and  the  extent 
to  which  these  are  used.  But  be- 
cause their  coarser  natures  impel 
them  to  be  more  sensual  than  better 
educated  people,  we  will  not  mend 
matters  bv  saying  that  they  are  to 
mortify  tneir  appetites  altogether, 
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and  become  more  abetracUjpuie  even 
than  their  betters.  Let  ub  not  pitch 
the  yirtues  we  demand  of  them  at  too 
high  an  estimate.  Let  us  descend  to 
something  near  the  same  level  with 
their  natural  propensities,  in  seeking 
a  remedy  for  their  excesses.  Perhaps 
we  maj  find  it  even  in  close  associa- 
tion with  that  mammon  and  worldli- 
ness  which  they  are  exhorted  by  their 
spiritual  guides  to  cast  aside.  There 
is,  for  mere  human  purposes,  no  such 
beneficent  quality  in  tne  workman's 
home  as  that  which  is  so  odious  when 
we  meet  with  it  in  the  homes  of 
wealth— alove  of  money,  exemplified 
in  the  practice  of  saying.  Without 
coincidme  in  the  yiews  of  a  paradoxi- 
cal friend,  who  sa;fs  he  has  often 
thought  of  establishing  a  chaplaincy 
for  inculcating  a  love  of  mammon 
amon^  the  workm^-dasses — so  con- 
vinced is  he  that  it  is  the  quality  they 
most  need— we  may  yet  venture  to 
doubt  whether  frugality  and  fore- 
thought—the savings-bank  and  the 
investmentsodety— represent  among 
the  workinff-daases  tnat  mammon- 
worship,  which  we  are  taught  to 
deem  mconsistent  with  the  worship 
of  the  Eternal  Nay.  we  incline 
to  think  that  the  panaering  to  the 
immediate  appetites  may  m  much 
more  of  mammon  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  denounced  as  a  base  and  selfish 
object  of  pursuit^  than  a  saving  from 
the  customary  tnbute  to  the  gin-shop 
for  the  purposeof  putting  the  children 
to  school,  or  even  for  the  more  speci- 
fically personal  object  of  spending  the 
dose  of  life  in  humble  inaependence, 
undishonoured  by  the  workhouse. 


Li  shOTt,  we  believe  that  one  of 
the  most  c^ectual  counteractions  of 
enfeebling  and  tantalising  indulgence 
among  the  working  population  woald 
be  found  in  an  infounon  of  those  veir 
pn^)ensities  which  we  chide  as  worio- 
liness,  when  thcnr  appear  among  the 
rich — a  knowledge  and  appredation 
of  the  value  of  money^  and  a  desire, 
by  its  means,  to  acquire  and  hold  a 
ffood  social  podtion.  It  is  a  solid, 
however  equable  counterpoise,  to  the 
present  miseries  of  vidous  excess,  and 
to  the  future  shivery  and  degradation 
whidi  want  and  disease  entail  upon 
the  workman.  In  fiMSt,  the  tirades 
which  he  hears  against  mammon- 
worship  are  all  of  a  general  and  in- 
definite tenor— no  honest  man  in  his 
senses,  lay  or  derical,  ever  exhorts 
the  working-man  to  live  for  thepre- 
sent  and  diadain  the  future.  There 
is  but  one  instance,  and  that  a  signal 
and  suggestive  one,  in  which  we  ev^ 
found  frugality  denounced  as  a  vice. 
Louis  filanc,  in  his  Bistortf  of  France 
during  IheKeiffn  of  Lom$  rhUippe^ 
mentions  as  one  of  the  alanning 
symptoms  of  the  time  that  the  work- 
ing-classes of  Paris  were  parting  with 
their  old  disinterested  recklessness — 
were  becoming  provident  and  selfish, 
saving  money,  and  actually  investing 
it  in  the  savin^banks !  The  pros- 
pect was  alarming  to  one  whose  pro- 
jects were  directed  to  depriving  tnem 
of  all  individual  self-management, 
and  governing  them  by  absolute  phi- 
losophical rules,  as  if  they  were  inert 
matter,  subject  to  the  laws  of  dyna- 
mics and  hydraulics. 
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NIGHT. 

O  THE  beautiful  Btrange  yiflions  seen  within  the  silent  night ! 
Then  when  heavy  eyelids  weigh  on  heavy  eyes  that  hate  the  light, 
When  the  careworn  spirit,  resting  from  the  penance  and  the  pain, 
Sees  in  dreams  long-vanished  Edens  rich  with  love  and  life  again. 

Then  dark  thoughts  no  more  molest  us :  dull  and  leaden-hearted  men, 
Cruel  in  their  lust  of  riches,  make  not  breath  seem  bitter  then. 
Doubt  casts  not  its  poisonous  shadow.    Slow  despairs^  that  rankle  deep. 
Pass  away,  as  if  for  ever,  exiled  from  the  land  of  sleep. 

Then  once  more  we  see  the  faces  that  are  laid  beneath  the  mould ; 
Then  we  hear  sweet-meaning  voices— voices  that  we  loved  of  old ; 
Then  the  stainless  life  returaeth  laughing  through  the  merry  hours 
On  the  ancient  paths  of  childhood,  sown  around  with  starry  flowers. 

Who  would  lose  the  dear  illusion — who  would  wish  to  feel  it  less, 
Though  it  make  the  radiant  morning  thick  with  blight  and  barrenness  ? 
Let  the  weary  waking  hours,  forlorn  of  hope,  creep  slowly  on, 
So  on  slumber's  couch  we  borrow  joyaunce  from  the  summers^gone. 

O  Sleep,  dear  to  all,  then  dearest  when  strong  sorrow  bows  us  down, 
Charming  care  with  golden  hours,  and  smoothing  out  the  furrowed  frown ; 
Thou  that  blottest  from  existence  half  the  fever  and  the  fear — 
Come,  kind  minister  of  healing,  come,  for  thou  art  needed  here. 

Come,  as  yesternight  thou  camest.    I  had  deemed  that  nevermore, 
Save  to  grief,  my  darkened  spirit  should  unlock  its  sealed  door ; 
For  within  my  breast  I  shuddered,  shadowing  forth  the  things  unseen, 
And  the  Past,  save  in  its  sorrow,  seemed  as  it  had  never  been. 

For  I  thought  on  wasted  lifo— I  saw  a  future  fearful  hour, 
Dread  misgivings,  formless  terrors,  evil  sights  of  evil  power, 
When  the  clock  ticks  slow,  the  minutes  linger  in  their  sullen  flight. 
And  the  ghastly  day*s  oppression  is  but  trebled  in  the  night. 

When  no  more  the  shattered  senses  round  the  throne  of  reason  dwell. 
Thinking  every  sight  a  spectre,  every  sound  a  passing  bell ; 
When  the  mortal  desolation  fidleth  on  the  soul  like  rain. 
And  the  wild  hell-phantoms  dance  and  revel  in  the  burning  brain. 

Kow  the  months  and  years  of  old,  far  from  the  outer  feud  and  strife, 
Lay  before  me  like  a  picture  breathing  with  the  breath  of  life ; 
And  I  saw  my  early  home,  as  i^hen  it  was  a  home  to  me. 
In  a  happy  land,  and  Mrer  than  bright  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
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There  it  stood— the  self-same  village — even  as  in  hours  of  old, 
When  the  stately  son  descending  dipt  the  dar.i;ling  panes  in  gold  ; 
And  methonght  for  many  an  hoar,  yea  many  a  peaceful  day  and  nighty 
All  that  space  of  earth  was  steeped  in  one  delicious  faeiy  light 

And  I  marvelled  not,  though  round  me  dustering  life  and  beauty  grew 
In  the  paradisal  stillness  visited  by  forms  I  knew ; 
Yet  there  were,  beyond  all  others,  features  that  I  loved  to  trace — 
Ah !  too  truly  I  remember— for  it  was  my  mother's  face. 

Twas  no  wonder  that  I  knew  thee,  as  thy  kind  eyes  turned  to  mine, 
Happy  in  my  happiness,  while  I  was  thinking  not  of  thine ; 
And  I  heard  thy  silver  accents  sweeter  than  all  music  flow — 
Ah  me,  but  the  lapse  of  summers  changes  many  things  below ! 

"  Mother,  we  will  dwell  together  evermore,"  I  seemed  to  say, 

'^  Far  from  hence  life's  wheels  are  whirling ;  scarce  an  echo  comes  this  way. 

"  Here  an  uneventful  rest  shall  fold  us  in  a  dream  of  peace, 

"  Here  our  love  through  silent  seasons  grow  with  inflnite  increase." 

But  I  woke— as  one  who,  coming  from  far  lands  beyond  the  wave. 
Finds  not  any  face  of  welcome— all  he  loved  are  in  the  grave. 
Scarce  the  ancient  house  remaineth,  bartered  for  a  strangef  s  gold ; — 
Foreign  fires  upon  the  hearth,  whose  veiy  flame  is  deathly  cold ! 

Surely  'twas  some  evil  angel  woke  me  ere  the  dawn  began — 
Fien(^  who  could  have  heart  to  break  the  slumbers  of  a  wretched  mau ! 
Time  enough  griefs  drooping  banners  once  more  to  behold  unfurled. 
When  the  warm  imperial  sunlight  widens  through  a  weeping  world ! 

Breathing  soon  a  finer  sorrow,  I,  who  had  not  wept  for  years, 
As  I  pondered  on  the  vision  felt  my  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears ; 
And  I  know  that  never,  never,  while  Time  wings  his  weary  flight. 
From  my  heart  of  hearts  shall  perish  the  remembrance  of  that  night. 

God  be  thanked  that  thy  sweet  phantom  swept  across  my  dreary  way. 
Lighting  up  thine  own  dear  footprints  lest  thy  child  should  turn  astray. 
Now  for  me,  like  loving  sisters,  Hope  and  Memory  embrace. 
Each  alike  henceforward  living  in  the  sunshine  of  thy  face. 

Let  me  pass  in  some  sweet  vision  of  the  seasons  long  gone  by ! 
Some  stray  touch  of  dreamy  fancy  haunt  me  slumbering  ere  I  die ! 
Kindred  hands  of  welcome  lead  me  to  the  country  far  away. 
Where  the  spirit  never  needeth  interchange  of  Night  and  Day ! 

P.  S.  WOBSLKY. 
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NisvER  say  that  good  is  waning, 
Virtue  falling  from  the  van ; 

Nor  in  saddened  Btraina  complaining. 
Preach  the  thankleasnees  of  man. 

If  some  profitless  self-seeker 
Win  much  praise  and  public  gold, 

Not  for  this  thy  work  be  weaker, 
Not  for  this  thy  courage  cold. 

Whoso  in  life's  task  hath  taken 

Gloiy  for  a  worthy  goal, 
Hath  for  a  light  dream  forsaken 

True  magnificence  of  soul 

Think  it  then  nor  shame  nor  pity 
That  no  crowds  applaud  thy  name ; 

Strive  on— save  the  leaguered  city, 
Though  another  reap  the  fame. 

If  thy  prowess  hath  not  found  thee 
M^  of  honour  in  the  state. 

Think  of  many  a  martyr  round  thee 
Daily  doing  something  great. 

So  thy  people  reap  the  harvest. 
Little  recks  who  cast  the  seed ; 

Guerdon,  high  as  thou  deservest, 
Dwells  in  thy  own  holy  deed. 


P.  S.  WOBSLIY. 


MILTON. 

God  gave  to  thee  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell. 

With  power  to  bring  their  secret  things  to  light. 

£Qs  hands  upbore  thee  in  thy  fiery  flight 

He  who  inspired  the  seers  of  Israel 

Fashioned  tiiy  tongue  to  speak  the  unspeakable ; 

So  that  for  ever  with  the  sons  of  men 

Thy  sacred  sentences  shall  deeply  dwell, 

Graven  and  grafted  with  an  iron  pen. 

As  of  a  ruler  by  the  might  of  mind. 

As  Zion  standeth  with  her  crown  of  hills, 

"So  thou,  above  Earth's  storms  and  wasting  wind. 

Art  crowned  of  God.    His  is  the  thought  that  fills 

Thy  utterance.    His  own  breath  thy  being  doth  move. 

I  tremble  and  bow  down—I  feel  and  love. 

P.  S.  WOBSLIY. 
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We  remained  here  three  da^, 
sending  the  things  I  had  brought  in 
relays  across  the  mountain,  and  in 
fetching  up  the  rear  ones.  The 
Sultan  could  not  lose  the  opportu- 
nitjr  afforded  by  my  detention  to 
again  come  and  beg  for  presents,  and 
I  gave  him  a  razor  to  shave  his  head 
with,  and  make  a  clean  Mussulman 
of  him.  On  finding  he  could  set 
nothing  further  from  me  gratis,  ne 
demanded  that  a  cloth  should  be 
paid  to  the  man  whom  my  camel- 
orivers  had  robbed  of  the  goat  at 
Adhai,  and,  before  retiring,  wished 
me  urgently  to  take  a  letter  for 
him  to  Aden,  petitioning  the  Eoglish 
to  allow  him  to  form  an  expedition 
by  sea,  and  take  retribution  on  the 
Musa  Abokr  at  Heis,  who  had  re- 
cently killed  one  of  his  subjects. 

4<A  December  1854. — ^At  dawn  of 
day  the  last  of  the  camels  was  loaded, 
and  we  set  out  to  clamber  up  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain-range,  and  de- 
scend on  the  other  side  to  the  first 
watering-place  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  It  was  a  double  march, 
and  a  yei^  stiff  one  for  the  camels. 
Directly  in  our  front  lay  an  easy, 
flattish  ground,  with  moderate  un- 
dulations, densely  wooded  with  such 
trees  as  I  had  already  seen;  but 
beyond  it,  about  three  miles  from 
camp,  the  face  of  the  mountain-top. 
towering  to  a  great  height,  stood 
frowning  oyer  us  like  a  nuge  bluff 
wall,  which  at  first  sight  it  appeared 
quite  impossible  any  camel  could 
surmount  At  9  a.  m.  we  reached 
this  steep,  and  commenced  the  stiff- 
est  and  last  ascent  up  a  winding, 
narrow  goat-path,  haying  sharp 
turns  at  the  extremity  of  eyery  zig- 
zag) and  with  huge  projecting  stones, 
wmch  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
passage  of  the  camels'  bodies.  In- 
deed, it  was  yery  maryellous,  with 
their  long  spindle-shanks  and  great 
splay  feet,  and  the  awkward  boxes 
on  their  backs,  striking  constantly 
a^niinst  eyery  little  projection  in  the 
hul,  that  they  did  not  tumble  head- 
long oyer  the  pathway  ;  for  many 
times,  at  the  comers,  they  fell  upon 
their  chests,  with  their  hind -legs 


dangling  oyer  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
were  omy  pulled  into  the  path  agmin 
by  the  combined  exertions  of  all  the 
men.    Like  Tibet  ponies,  when  thej 
felt  their  bodies  slipping  helpleaaly 
oyer  the   preGipice^--down   which, 
had  they  fallen,  they  would  haye  met 
instantaneous  and  certain  death — 
they  inyariably  seized  hold  of  any- 
thing and  eyery thmg  with  their  teeth 
to  saye  their  equilibrium.    The  as- 
cent was  at  length  completed  after 
an  infinity  of  trouble,  and  our  view 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain  repaid 
me  fully  for  eyerything  of  the  past 
It  was  a  glorious  place!    In  <Hie 
glance  round  I  had  a  complete  sor- 
yey  of  all  the  country  I  was  now 
destined  to  trayel  oyer,  and  what  I 
had  already  gone  oyer.     The  nass 
was  called  Yafir,  and,  by  the  bouing 
thermometer,  showed  an  altitude  of 
6704  feet    It  was  fdmost  the  highest 
point  on  this  range.    From  a  cedar 
tree  I  cooked  my  breakfast  under,  on 
facing  to  the  north,  I  saw  at  once  the 
Vast  waters  of  the  Qulf,  all  smooth 
and  glassy  as  a  mill-pona,  the  yillage 
of  Bunder  Ooree,  and  the  two  buf- 
galoes  lying  in  its  anchorage-ground, 
like  little  dots  of  nut-shelb,  immedi- 
ately below  the  steep  £Ehce  of  the 
mountain ;  so  deep  and  perpendicu- 
lar was  it,  that  it  had  almost  the 
effect  of  looking  down  a  yast  preci- 
pice.   But  how  different  was  the 
yiew  on  turning  to  the  south  !    In- 
stead of  seeing  this  enormous  gran- 
deur—a deep  rugged  hill,  green  and 
fresh  in  yeraure,  with  the  sea,  like  a 
large  lake  below— it  was  tame  in 
the  extreme ;  the  land  dropped  gently 
to  scarcely  more  than  half  its  depth, 
with  barely  a  tree  yisible   on  its 
surface ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
stretched  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  was  a  howling,  blank-looking 
desert,  all  hot  and  arid,  and  yeiy 
wretched  to  look  upon.    It  was  the 
more  disappointing,  as  the  SomaUs 
had  pictured  this  to  me  as  a  land  of 
promise,  literally  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  where,  they  said,  I  should 
see  bounalees  prairies  of  giass,  large 
roomy  trees,  beautiful  yalleys  with 
deep  brooks  running  down  them,  and 
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<»ttle,  wild  animalfl,  and  bees  in 
-abundance.  Perhaps  this  was  trae 
to  them^  who  had  seen  nothin^^  finer 
in  creation ;  who  thought  ponies  fine 
horses,  a  few  weeds  grass,  and  a  pony 
little  brook  a  fine  lajrge  stream.  At 
noon  we  reloaded,  and  proceeded  to 
join  the  camels  ana  men  sent  forward 
on  the  preyious  day.  The  track  first 
led  us  a  mile  or  two  across  the  hill- 
top, where  I  remarked  sererai  heaps 
jof  stones  piled  up,  much  after  tne 
fashion  or  those  monuments  the 
Tibet  Tartars  erect  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  Lahma  sainta  These, 
the  SomaUs  said,  were  left  here  by 
their  predecessors,  and,  they  thought, 
were  Christian  tombs.  Once  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  we  descend^ 
the  slopes  on  the  south,  which  fell 
gently  in  terraces,  ana  travelled 
until  dark,  when  we  reached  a  deep 
nullah,  here  called  Miikiir,  in  whicn 
we  found  our  vanguard  safely  en- 
camped in  a  strong  ring-fence  of 
thorn  bushes.  The  distance  accom- 
plished was  seventeen  miles;  the 
altitude  of  place  3660  feet.  The  two 
following  days  ^5th  and  6th)  we 
halted  to  rest  tne  cattle,  whUst  I 
went  shooting  and  collecting.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  gazelles  and 
antelopes,  some  bustard,  many  flori- 
kan  and  partridges,  as  well  as  other 
veiy  interesting  birds  and  reptiles. 
These  were  mostly  found  in  ravines 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  or  amongst 
acacia  and  jtgube  trees,  with  patches 
of  heather  in  places.  We  now  held 
durbar,*  to  consult  on  the  plan  of 
proceeding.  It  was  obviouslv  im- 
possible to  inarch  across  the  puitean 
oirectly  upon  the  southern  Dulba- 
liantas,  as  there  was  not  a  blade  of 

rs  to  be  seen  nor  any  water  on 
way  beyond  the  first  ten  miles 
from  the  foot  of  the  hiUs.  To  go  to 
Berbera,  then,  I  must  perforce  pass 
through  the  territories  of  the  north- 
•em  Dulbahantas ;  and  this  was  fixed 
upon ;  but  hearing  of  some  ancient 
CJnristian  ruins  (1^  by  Sultan  Ean), 
only  a  da^*s  march  to  the  south- 
eastward, I  resolved  to  see  them  first, 
and  on  the  7th  made  a  move  five 
miles  in  that  direction  to  a  kraal, 
called  Earrah,  where  we  found  a  deep 
pool  of  stagnant  water. 


8^. — Mv  kit  was  now  so  much 
diminiBhed,  we  all  marched  together 
down  a  broad  shallow  valley  south- 
eastward, in  which  meanderea  a  nul- 
lah, called  Rhut-Tug.  the  first  wady 
I  came  upon  in  NogaL  The  distance 
accomplished  was  eight  miles  when 
we  put  up  in  the  kraal  of  Rhut ;  for, 
as  Ihave  said  before,  there  were  no 
villages  or  permanent  habitations  in 
the  interior  of  the  Nogal  country.  All 
the  little  wooding  there  is,  is  found 
in  depressions  like  this,  near  the  base 
of  hill  ranges,  where  water  is  moder- 
ately near  the  surface,  and  the  trees 
are  sheltered  from  the  winds  that 
blow  over  the  higher  grounds  of  the 
general  plateau.  Rhut  is  the  most 
favoured  spot  in  the  Warsingalis*  do- 
minions, and  had  been  loudly  lauded 
by  my  followers ;  but  all  I  could  find 
were  a  few  trees  larger  than  the  ordi- 
nary acacias,  a  symptom  of  grass 
having  grown  there  in  more  favoured 
times,  when  rain  had  ^eillen,  a  few 
puddles  of  water  in  the  bed  of  the 
nuUah,  and  one  flock  of  sheep  to  keep 
the  place  alive.  Gkiselles  were  nume- 
rous, and  many  small  birds  in  gaudy 
plumage  flitted  about  the  trees, 
amongst  which  the  most  beautiful 
was  the  Lamprotomis  superba,  a 
kind  of  MaiiUL  called  by  the  Somal 
Lhimber-load  (the  cow-bird),  because 
it  follows  after  cows  to  feed. 

9^.— Halt  Kin's  City,  or  rather 
ruins  of,  I  was  told,  lay  to  the  north- 
ward of  my  camp,  in  the  direction  of 
the  hiUs,  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  so  I  proceeded  at  once  to  see 
it,  hopinff  by  this  means  I  should  be 
able  to  advance  westward  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  After  an  hour's  walk, 
I  came  upon  those  remains  of  which 
I  had  heard  so  much  at  first  on  land- 
ing in  the  country,  as  indicative  of 
the  great  advancement ^n  architectu- 
ral art  of  Kin*s  Christian  legion  over 
the  now  occupying  Somal ;  but  I  was 
as  much  disappointed  in  this  matter 
as  in  all  others  of  Somali  fabrication. 
There  were  five  objects  of  attraction 
here : — 1.  The  ruins  of  a  (said  to  be) 
Christian  church ;  2.  The  site  and  re- 
mains of  a  village ;  3.  A  hole  in  the 
ground,  denoting  a  lime-kiln  ]  4.  A 
cemetery ;  and,  5.  The  ground-lines  of 
a  fort  This  certainlyshowed  a  degree 
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of  advancement  bejrond  what  the  So- 
malis  now  eiyoy,  inasmuch  as  they 
hare  no  buildings  in  the  interior, 
though  that  does  not  say  much  for  the 
ancients.  The  plan  oftne  church  is  an 
oblong  square  48  by  27  feet,  its  length 
lying  N.E.  and  S.W.,  whilst  its 
breadth  was  directed  N.  W.  and  S.K, 
which  latter  may  be  considered  its 
front  and  rear.  In  the  centre  of  the 
N.  W.  wall  there  was  a  niche,  which, 
eyidentlY,  if  built  by  Christians,  was 
intended  to  point  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
this  might  have  been  conclusive  evi- 
dence  m  its  haidng  been  a  Ghristiaa 
house  of  worship,  and  consequently 
of  great  antiauity,  did  it  not  unfortu- 
nately point  likewise  in  the  direction 
of  Mecca,  to  which  place  all  Moham- 
medans turn  when  saving  their  pray- 
ers. Again,  I  entertained  some  sus- 
picion that  the  walls,  which  were  in 
some  parts  ten  feet  high,  had  not 
sufficient  decay  to  warrant  their  be- 
ins  four  and  a  half  or  more  centuries 
olcL  But  one  thing  was  renuurkable 
at  this  present  time— there  were  no 
springs  or  any  water  nearer  than  my 
encamping  place,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case  when  thisplace 
was  occupied,  and  denotes  a  certain 
amount  of  antiquity,  without  any 
doubt.  The  walls  of  tne  church  were 
composed  of  limestone  rocks,  cement- 
ed together  with  a  very  pure  white 
lime. 

The  entrance  fronted  the  niche, 
and  was  led  up  toby  a  street  of  round 
pebbles,  protected  on  each  side  by 
semicircular  loosely  thrown-up  stone 
walls.  There  was  nothing  left  of  the 
villaee  but  its  foundation  outiines, 
which  at  once  showed  simplicity  of 
construction,  as  well  as  economy  c^ 
labour  in  building.  It  lay  about  50 
yards  tothe  east  of  the  church.  One 
straight  wall  ran  down  the  centre, 
from  which,  as  supports,  ran  out  a 
number  of  lateral  chambers  lying  at 
rifl^t  angles  to  it 

To  the  northward  of  the  church 
was  the  cemetery,  in  which,  Strang 
to  say,  if  the  Somalia  believe  their 
own  story,  they  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time  bury  their  dead,  and  erect 
crosses  at  the  head  of  the  tombs,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  Christians  do. 
The  kiln  was  an  artless  hole  in  the 
ground,  in  which  there  was  a  lar^^e 
collection  of  cinders  and  other  debns 


not  worth  mentioning.  Lastly,  iha 
fort,  or  rather  remains  of  what  the 
Soxnalis  said  had  been  one,  was  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  overlookiDg  the 
village,  and  about  70  yards  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  church.  Now,  having 
completed  my  investigations  of  the 
ruins,  I  returned  to  camp,  where 
I  was  met  bv  the  Abban,  lookii^ 
as  sulky  as  a  bear  with  a  sore  heML 
and  frowning  diabolically.  He  had 
been  brooding  over  my  late  ceoflareoy. 
and  reflecting  on  the  consegneaees 
his  bad  conduct  would  finally  bave 
upon  him,  if  he  could  not  obtam 
a  pardon  from  me.  And  should  he 
not  be  able  to  elicit  it  by  Mr 
means,  he  thought  at  any  rate  he 
would  extract  it  hj  foul,  then  and 
there,  without  condition  or  any  daiiae 
whatever.  This  was  preposterois. 
I  frankly  told  him  exacUv  what  I 
thouriit  of  him,  saying  I  could  not  for- 
get ^niat  had  happened ;  that  he  had 
abused  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
the  English,  and  I  was  bound  in  datj 
to  report  tne  whde  matter  in  every 
detail  to  the  Gk)vemment;  but  should 
he  discontinue  his  evil  way,  and  tako 
me  safely  to  mj  jo]um^s  end,  I 
would  promise  him  a  frdl  pardon  ae 
soon  as  ever  I  arrived  at  BerbenL 
This  would  not  answer  his  purpose — 
bygones  must  be  bygones  without 
any  condition  whatever,  and  he  wrait 
to  his  bed  as  wrathful  as  he  rose. 

lOth, — I  rose  eariy  and  ordered  the 
men  to  load,  but  not  a  soul  would 
stir.  The  Aoban  had  ordered  other- 
wise, and  they  all  preferred  to  8ti<^ 
like  brother  villains,  to  hiuL  And 
then  began  a  battle-royal ;  as  obeti- 
natehr  as  I  insisted,  so  obstinately 
did  he  persist  |  then,  to  show  hia 
superior  authonty,  and  thinking  to 
touch  me  on  a  tender  point,  forbade 
my  shooting  any  more.  This  was  too 
much  for  my  now  heated  blood  to 
stand,  so  I  immediately  killed  a  par- 
tridge running  on  the  ground  b^ore 
his  fihoe.  Seeing  this,  he  wheded 
about,  prepared  his  pony,  an<L  mount- 
ing it,  with  his  arms,  saia  to  the 
people  standing  by  that  he  would  kill 
me  if  I  dared  snoot  again.  I  was  all 
this  while  standing  prepared  to  shoot 
asain.  without  unaerstanding  a  word 
of  wnat  was  said,  when  the  inter- 
preter rushed  towards  me  pale  and 
trembling,  and  implored  me  not  to 
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fihoot,  bat  to  arraDge  matters  quietly. 
He  would  not  tell  me,  however,  what 
had  occasioned  the  great  anxiety  his 
excited  manner  showed.  I  of  course 
was  agreeable  at  any  time  to  do  any- 
thing I  could  to  help  me  on  the  jour- 
ney, and  again  stated  the  terms  on 
which  I  would  grant  the  man  a  par- 
don. At  this  juncture,  Hassan,  the 
Sultan's  brother,  came  and  interoeded 
between  us.  I  told  him  ererything 
that  had  happened,  how  the  Al^ 
ban  had  even  superseded  the  Sultan's 
order,  bv  forbidding  me  to  do  what 
I  wishea  in  his  oountnr.  and  again 
begged  him  to  be  my  Aoban  in  Sa- 
mater's  stead.  This  he  said  he  could 
not  do,  but  gave  Samater  a  wigging, 
and  desired  me  to  go  and  shoot  any- 
where I  Hked.  Thus  ended  this 
valuable  day. 

lieA.— Last  night  I  shot  a  female 
h  vena  (here  called  Durwa)  in  the  act 
oi  robbing.  These  tiresome  brutes 
prowl  about  at  night,  andpick  up 
anything  they  can  find.  Their  ap- 
jffoach  is  alwajTS  indicated  by  a  whin- 
mg  sound,  which  had  prepared  me 
on  this  occasion.  She  was  caught  in 
the  act  ci  stealing  awa^  some  lea- 
ther thonn.  The  specimen  was  a 
fine  one,  but  until  dissected  I  could 
not,  from  her  hermaphrodital  form, 
determine  which  sex  it  was  that  I 
had  killed.  We  now  prepared  for 
the  march  westward,  when  Hassan 
said  he  would  go  back  to  near  the 
Mmerthaine  frontier,  where  rain  had 
lately  fallen,  and  all  the  Warsingalis 
had  migrated  with  their  cattle,  to 
fetch  some  ponies,  which  he  would 
bring  to  me  in  a  few  days,  even  be- 
fore I  could  arrive  at  the  Dulbahan- 
tas'  frontier,  and  begged  a  gun  at 
parting,  as  payment  K>r  his  settle- 
ment ot  the  Abban  question,  and  as 
an  earnest  that  he  would  bring  the 
five  ponies  which  I  wanted.  We 
then  got  under  way,  and  travelled 
westward,  bidding  Rhut-Tug  adieu, 
but  every  one  was  stiff  and  formal 
Samater  had  not  confessed  contri- 
tion, and  I  had  not  committed  my- 
self to  saying  that  I  would  hush  the 
matter  up,  assuring  him  that  in 
duty  bound  I  could  not.  though  I 
promised  a  pardon  as  before.  After 
travelling  a  little  way,  we  emerged 
from  the  low  land  of  the  valley,  and 
ascended  a  higher  track  to  the  nor- 


mal level  of  the  plateau,  which,  as  I 
have  said  before,  was  ail  bleak  and 
barren,  with  scarcely  a  tree  growing 
on  it,  and  very  stony.  Here  I  saw 
a  large  troop  of  ostnches  and  num- 
berless gazeUes  stalking  away  out  of 
the  line  of  the  caravan^  march.  My 
men  were  all  highly  anxious  I  should 
shoot  them,  but  I  would  not,  to  try 
what  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
Abban,  saying,  sport  was  of  second- 
aiy  impOTtance  to  me,  and  I  now 
only  wished  to  finish  the  journey 
quickly.  By  his  detentions  I  had 
lost  so  much  time,  I  despaired  of 
reaching  Berbera  agreeably  with  my 
instructions,  and,  moreover,  he  had 
not  begffed  my  pardon,  from  which  I 
doubted  his  intention  to  serve  me 
faithfully.  This  caused  a  halt  Sa- 
mater and  all  the  men  alike  said, 
^  Of  what  good  is  your  coming  here, 
if  you  do  not  enjoy  yourself?  We 
all  came  on  this  journey  to  reap  ad- 
vantages from  servinff  you,  and  now 
if  you  don*t  shoot,  what  may  we  ex- 
pect V  I  said,  prove  to  me  that  I 
shall  not  be  thwarted  again,  and  I 
will  even  shoot  or  do  anytning  to 
create  good-will.  Then  appK)inting 
three  men  as  Samatef s  advisers  to 
hold  him  in  restraint  in  case  any 
wrong-headedness  on  his  part  should 
get  the  mastery  of  him,  I  begged  they 
would  proceed.  This  proved  suc- 
cessful forthe  time.  Samater  wrote  me 
a  letter,  stating  his  intentions  of  ab- 
ject servitude,  and  ratified  it  by  pre- 
senting his  spear  and  shield,  through 
the  hands  of  the  interpreter,  for  me 
to  return  it  to  him  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  I  would  henceforth  forgive 
him,  and  we  again  proceeded  on  the 
journey.  After  travelling  ten  miles 
without  seeing  a  single  habitation  or 
human  being  of  any  sort,  we  arrived 
at  a  nullah,  in  which  there  were 
several  pools  of  bitter  spring-water, 
and  some  ^eyptian  geese  swimming 
on  them.  Tms  place  was  called  Bar- 
ham.  On  the  nght  or  northern  side 
of  the  line  of  our  march  was  the  hill- 
range,  about  ten  miles  distant,  at  the 
foot  of  which,  in  the  beds  of  smidl 
ravines,  grew  some  belts  of  the  jnjube 
tree  and  hardy  acacias;  but  to  the 
south  the  land  was  all  sterile,  and 
stretched  awajr  in  a  succession  of  lit- 
tle fiiat  plains,  circumscribed  by  bosses 
or  hillocks  of  pure  white  limestone 
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rock,  which  appeared  standing  unaf- 
fected by  the  weathering  which  had 
worn  down  the  (dains  that  were 
lying  between  thenL  Again  these 
plains  sunk  in  gentle  mdation  to 
their  centres,  where  nolUhs,  like  the 
one  I  was  encamped  npon^  drained 
the  land  and  renise  debns  to  the 
south  and  eastward,  possibly  to  join 
eventually  the  Rhut-Tug. 

12/A.— At  9  A.M.  we  were  again 
in  motion  on  our  westward  course, 
rising  by  a  gentle  incline  to  about 
half-way  between  Rhut-Tug  and  a 
second  Wady  Nogal  farther  on,  called 
Yubb^  Tog.  Here,  at  the  water-part- 
ing, between  these  two  laive  water- 
courses, was  the  tomb  of  tne  great 
founder  of  these  mighty  nations,  Da- 
md  bin  Imail,  and  an  excavated 
tumulus.  There  were  also  several 
bitter  springs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  stone  enclosures,  and  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  tended  by  Somalis. 
On  passing  the  tomb  I  scarcely  re- 
marKed  it,  so  insignificant  did  it  ap- 
pear, whilst  the  Somalis  paid  no  hom- 
age to  it  whatever.  But  the  tumulus 
'excited  more  attention,  and  I  was  re- 
4iuested  to  examine  it  Six  years  ago, 
tne  interpreter  said,  a  Somali  wno 
wished  to  bury  his  wife  in  it,  broke 
through  its  exterior,  and  found  a 
hollow  compartment  propped  up  by 
beams  of  timber,  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  buried  in  the  ground,  were 
several  earthenware  pots,  some  leaden 
4X>ins,  a  ring  of  gold,  such  as  the 
Indian  Mussulman  women  wear  in 
their  noses,  and  various  other  miscel- 
laneous property.  I  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  sleekness  of  the  sheep, 
-considering  there  appeared  nothii^ 
for  them  to  live  upon;  but  I  was 
«hown  amonf^st  the  stony  ground  here 
And  there  a  little  green  pulpy-lookinff 
weed,  called  Buskkl6,  succulent,  and 
by  repute  highly  nutritious.  It  was 
on  this  thev  ted  and  throve.  These 
Dhumba  sheep— the  fat-tailed  Per- 
sian breed— appear  to  thrive  on  much 
less  food,  and  can  abstain  lonf^  from 
eating,  than  any  others.  This  is  pro- 
bably occasioned  by  the  nourishment 
the^  derive  from  the  fat  of  their  tails, 
which  acts  as  a  reservoir,  regularly 
supplying,  as  it  necssarily  wcmld  do, 


in  Somali  Land^^Pari  11,       [June, 


any  sudden  or  excessive  drainage 
mm  any  other  part  of  their  systems. 

After  crossing  over  this  high  land 
we  began  desoendhfig  to  the  westward, 
and  at  the  oompletion  of  the  twelfth 
mile  dropped  into  a  nullah  tributary 
to  the  YuDb6  Tug,  made  a  kraal  for 
{HTOtection  against  hyenas  dose  to  a 
pool  of  water,  and  spent  the  night 
This  plain  was  called  Iibbahdil6  (the 
haunt  of  lions).* 

13<A.— Theair  wasso  cold,  the  m^ 
could  not  bestir  themselves  until  after 
sunrise,  when,  to  my  great  surprise 
and  delist,  without  one  angry  word 
or  attempted  impediment  from  the 
Abban,  we  were  on  the  move  at  8  am, 
I  now  fondly  hoped  the  Abban  had 
reslly  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  but 
was  soon  undeceived,  and  also  dis- 
appointed.    He  was  married  to  a 
Dulbahanta  woman,  and  this  wife, 
for  he  had  twoothers,  with  her  family, 
was  reading  in  that  country.    I  was 
therefore,  unawares  to  myself,  travel- 
ling directly  on  his  home.    Hence 
these    three  consecutive    marches. 
Gradually  we    descended    into    a 
broad  valley,  down  the  centre  of 
which  meandered  the  Yubb6  Tug, 
or  the  second  Wady  Nogal  of  my  ac- 
quaintanoe.    This  formed  a  natural 
boundaiy-line,  separating  the  War- 
singali  from  the  northern  Dulbahanta 
frontiers.  Where  we  first  came  upon 
the  nullah  it  was  deep  and  broad, 
with  such  steep  perpendicular  sides, 
camels  could  not  cross  it  We  there- 
fore turned  suddenly  northward,  and 
followed  up  its  left  bank  till  we 
turned  its  head,  which  begins  ab- 
ruptly, and  inarched  five  miles  to  the 
Yubb6  Kraals.  Had  this  valley  been 
blessed  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
rain,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  efiective  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses; and  as  it  was,  there  were  more 
trees  growing  in  the  hollow  here  than 
in  any  other  place  I  had  seen,  and 
several  flocks  and  herds  were  con- 
negated  in  it    Whilst  travelling  to* 
oay  the  interpreter  narrated  the  dr* 
cumstanoes  of  a  fijght  which  the 
Warsingalis  had  with  the  Dulba- 
hantas  about  ten  years  ago  in  this 
valley,  in  which  it  appeared  the  Dul- 
bahantas  were  the  aggressing  party. 


*  Lions,  as  well  as  other  large  animals,  are  said  to  come  into  the  Kogal  during 
the  rainy  season,  when  water  and  grass  are  abundant 
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hayinK  sent  a  fbraging-party  over 
their  frontier  to  lift  some  cattle.  The 
Warsingalis,  seeing  this,  mustered 
their  forces  and  repelled  the  enemy ; 
but  would  not  follow  them  up,  prefer- 
ring rather  to  tease  them  into  submis- 
sion than  to  engender  a  bloody  con- 
test This  they  effected  by  expodng 
all  their  flocks  and  herds  to  theyiew 
of  the  Dulbahantas  on  the  bank  of 
the  impassable  nullah,  whilst  thej 
guardea  its  head  and  protected  their 
flank  by  stationinga  strong  party  of 
warriors  there.  The  Dulbahantas, 
tantalised  at  this  tempting  yet  ag- 
gravating sight,  for  tney  had  not 
stren^h  enough  to  cope  with  the 
Warsmgalis  in  fidl  force,  waited  co- 
vetously gazing  across  the  nullah  for 
some  time,  and  then  retired  in  such 
great  disgust,  they  have  never  at- 
tempted to  steal  again. 

When  once  ensconced  in  the  new 
camp,  the  Abban  came  to  me  with 
an  air  of  high  importance,  to  announce 
that  we  were  now  on  the  Dulbahanta 
frontier,  and  that,  if  I  wished  to  see 
their  land,  I  must  allow  him  to  pre- 
cede me,  and  pave  the  way,  taking 
the  youn^  Prince  Abdullah  with  him 
to  magnify  the  purport  of  his  mia- 
sion,  as  the  Dulbahantas  were  a  ter- 
rible and  savitfie  nation,  goveme^ 
not  like  the  V^irsingalis,  by  an  dd 
and  revered  chief,  but  by  a  young 
sultan  whom  nobody  listened  to. 
Moreover,  the  Dulbahantas  had  sent 
word  to  say  they  had  heard  of  my 
marking  the  Warsingali  country  out 
with  paper,  and  would  not  admit  me 
on  any  consideration.  Besides  which, 
it  was  a  custom  in  the  country  that 
strangers  should  ask  permission  to 
enter  through  the  medium  of  an  ab- 
ban, and  as  I  had  acted  on  that  cus- 
tom in  the  Warsingali  countiy,  so 
idso  must  I  do  it  here. 

I  was  kept  at  this  station  eight 
days,  sometimes  hearing  ominous  an- 
nouncements of  the  terrible  Dulba- 
hantas, sent  to  frighten  me  by  the 
Abban,  and  sometimes  amusing  my- 
self in  other  and  various  ways.  The 
Dulbahantas  could  not  conceive  mj 
motive  for  wishing  to  travel  in  their 
land;  no  peddling  Arab,  even,  had 
ever  ventured  there,  so  why  should  I 
desire  to  gol  Fortunately  I  had  a 
good  deal  of  employment  with  my 
gun,  for,  besides  gazelles,  antelopes, 


a  lynx,  florikans,  and 
diot  many  verv  beautifuTlittle  fibnev- 
birds,  as  well  as  other  small  birds. 
Of  tnese  former  the  most  beautiful 
was  the  Nectarinia  Habessinica.  It 
has  an  ezc^dingly  gaudy  plumage, 
that  glistens  in  metallic  lustre  as 
the  rays  of  light  strike  upon  its  va- 
rious coloured  feathers.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  on  a  warm  sun- 
shiny day,  when  the  tiny  bird,  like 
a  hasf  humble  bee,  bowing  the  slen- 
der plant  with  its  weight,  inserts  his 
sharp  curved  bill  into  the  flower- 
bells  to  drink  their  honey-dew,  keep- 
ing its  winjgs  the  whole  time  in  such 
rapid  motion  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable. Without  animal  flesh 
I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have 
done  here.  The  water  was  so  nitrous 
I  could  not  drink  it.  To  quench  my 
thirst,  I  threw  it  in  gulps  down  my 
throat,  and  rice,  when  ooiled  in  it,  • 
resemoled  salts  and  senna.  After 
returning  from  sport  one  day,  the 
interpreter  brought  up  one  of  the 
camel-drivers,  to  be  punished  for 
having  stolen  some  deer  flesh  when 
sent  to  clean  it.  He  was  a  Midgar, 
or  low-casto  fellow,  who  does  not 
object  to  indulge  in  cannibalism 
when  hard  pressed  by  hunger.  I 
would  not  decide  the  case  myself, 
but  handed  him  over,  much  against 
his  wish,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
interpreter  and  two  other  men  whom 
the  Sult^  at  parting,  appointed 
judges  on  any  sudden  occasion.  It 
was  everybody's  interest  to  make  him 
ffuilty,  and  therefore  he  was  con- 
demned to  find  two  sheep,  to  be 
killed  and  eaten  in  the  camp.  An- 
other case  of  theft,  much  more  vexa- 
tious than  this,  occurred  when  I  first 
arrived  here,  and  turned  off  some 
spare  camel-drivers,  who  took  away 
all  the  packing-ropes  with  them,  and 
I  have  been  obliged  to  employ  the 
remaining  men  ever  since  in  chewing 
acacia  bark  into  fibres  to  make  new 
ones.  I  was  now  becoming  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  Abban's  delay  and 
tricks,  that  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Assistant  Political  Resident  at  Aden, 
complaining  <^  what  he  had  done, 
saying  I  felt  very  uncertain  of  being 
able  to  r^ch  lierbera  by  the  time 
appointed,  and  requesting  him  to 
send  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the 
Sultan.    This  I  forwarded  by  a  man 
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called  Abdie,trt4  Bunder  Goree.  Pni- 
dence  would  have  suggested  my  re- 
tonuiig  with  the  letter,  for  I  had  now 
leoeiv^  intelligence  tiiat  the  Abban 
was  in  his  home,  and  after  expe- 
rience eained  by  the  tragedies  on  the 
coast,  1  could  DAYe  expected  no  good 
from  him.  But  as  long  as  life  and 
time  lasted,  I  was  resolved  to  go 
ahead. 

It  was  yery  remarkable  to  see  the 
great  length  of  time  animals  in  this 
country  can  exist,  even  under  hard 
work,  without  drinking  water.  In  an 
ordinary  way,  the  Somalia  water 
camels  only  twice  a-month,  donkeys 
four  times,  sheep  every  fourth  day, 
and  ponies  only  once  m  two  days, 
and  even  object  to  doing  it  oftener, 
when  water  is  plentiM,  lest  the  ani- 
mals should  lose  their  hardihood. 
I  do  not  think  antelopes  could  pos- 
.sibly  get  at  water  for  several  months 
together,  as  every  drop  of  water  in 
the  country  is  guarded  oy  the  Somal. 
We  were  now  in  "the  land  of  honey,** 
and  the  Somal  nomads  constantlv 
came  tome  to  borrow  my  English 
pickaxe  for  digdng  it  out  of  the 
ground  ;  for  thebees  of  this  country, 
instead  of  settling  in  the  boughs  of 
trees,  as  they  do  in  England,  work 
holes  in  the  ground  like  wasps,  or 
take  advantage  more  generally  of 
chinks  or  fissures  in  the  rocks,  to 
build  their  combs  and  deposit  their 
wax.  It  was  a  great  treat  to  get  a 
little  of  this  sweet  nutriment  to 
counteract  the  salts  which  prevail  in 
all  the  spring  waters  of  the  interior. 
When  out  shooting  specimens,  I  dften 
saw  the  Somalia  chasing  down  the 
Salt's  antelopes  on  foot.  I  killed 
many  of  them  myself,  when  running 
like  nares,  with  common  shot,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Somalia, 
for  they  are  too  small  a  mark  for 
their  bow-and-arrow  shooting.  The 
little  creatures  cannot  stand  travel- 
ling in  the  mid-day  sun,  and  usu- 
alljr  lie  about  under  &vouring  trees 
wmch  line  the  watercourses.  Know- 
ing this  weakness,  the  cunning  So- 
mali hunter  watches  him  down  from 
feeding  to  his  favourite  haunts,  and, 
aflertne  sun  shines  strong  enough, 
quietly  disturbs  them ;  then,  as  they 
trot  away  to  search  for  another  shady 
bush,  they  follow  gently  after  to  pre- 
vent his  resting.    In  the  course  of  an 


hour  or  so,  the  terrified  anifnal, 
utterly  exlumsted,  rushes  from  bo^ 
to  bush,  throwing  itself  down  under 
each  in  succession,  until  at  length  it 
gets  captured.  Somalia,  from  their 
rovinjg  habits  of  life,  are  as  keen  and 
cunning  sportsmen  as  any  in  the 
worid.  They  told  me  of  manv  dodges 
they  adopted  for  killing  elephants, 
ostriches,  and  gazelles,  which  they  do 
as  follows : — U  an  elephant  is  ever 
seen  upon  the  plains,  a  large  body  of 
men  assemble  on  foot,  armed  with 
spears,  and  bows,  and  sharp  double- 
edged  knives,  witn  one  man  mounted 
on  a  white  norse,  to  act  as  teaser. 
This  man  commences  by  riding  in 
front  of  the  animal,  to  irritate  and 
absorb  his  ^tire  attention  by  riding 
in  repeated  circles  just  in  front  of 
him.  When  the  huge  beast  shows 
signs  of  distress  by  fruitlessly  charg- 
ing on  his  nimble  adversary,  the  foot- 
men rush  in  upon  him  from  behind, 
and  hamstring  nim  with  their  knives, 
and  then  with  ^;reat  facility  soon  des- 
patch him  with  their  arrows  and 
spears.  Ostriches,  again,  are  killed 
in  two  ways ;  the  more  simple  one  is 
by  finding  out  what  pUcee  they  usu- 
ally resort  to  in  search  of  food,  and 
then  throwing  down  some  tempting 
herb  of  strong  poisonous  properties, 
which  they  eagerly  eat  ana  die  from. 
The  other  method  adopted  in  catch- 
ing them  is  not  so  easy,  but  is  man- 
aged with  great  effect  The  ostrich 
is,  as  is  generally  known,  a  remark- 
ably shy  bird,  and  is  so  blmd  at  night 
it  cannot  feed.  Again,  the  Somali 
pony,  though  wonderfully  hardy  and 
enduring,  is  not  swift ;  therefore,  to 
accommodateexisting  power  to  know- 
ledge of  these  various  weaknesses, 
the  Somal  arms  himself  with  a  pony, 
and  provisions  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  begins  his  hunt  by  showing  him- 
self at  such  a  considerable  diibance 
from  the  birds  he  has  formed  his  de- 
signs upon,  that  they  quietly  stalk 
off,  and  he,  at  the  same  rate,  follows 
after,  but  never  draws  near  enough 
to  scare  them  out  of  sight  of  him. 
At  night  the  birds  stop  in  conse- 
quence 01  the  darkness,  but  cannot 
feed.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
mounts to  rest  and  feed  witn  his 
pony,  and  resumes  the  chase  the  fol- 
lowing day.  After  the  second  or 
third  day,  when  he  and  the  pony  are 
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as  fresh  as  ever,  the  ostriches,  from 
oonstant  fastiiif^,  become  so  weak,  he 
is  able  to  ride  m  amongst  them,  and 
knock  them  down  cme  bv  one  as 
many  as  there  happen  to  be  in  the 
flock.  The  flesh  is  eaten,  and  the 
feathers  are  taken  to  the  sea-coast  for 
transportation  to  the  Aden  market 
I  once  saw  a  donkey-load  of  feathers 
carried  to  market  that  had  been 
taken  in  this  way.  There  are  two 
methods,  also,  of  killing  gaeelles ;  the 
more  usual  one  is  effected  by  two 
men  walking  into  a  bushy  ground  to 
search  for  tnem,  and  when  discover- 
ed, walking  in  such  large  circles 
around  them  as  will  not  scare  them ; 
gradually  they  draw  their  circles  in, 
until  a  favoured  bush,  down  wind,  is 
found,  which  the  hera  is  most  likely, 
when  once  moved,  to  pass  by,  ana 
behind  this  one  of  the  men  stops, 
with  his  bow  and  arrows,  whilst  tne 
second  one,  without  ever  stopjnng  to 
create  alann,  continues  drawing  in 
the  circles  of  circumvention  untu  he 
induces  the  gazelles  to  walk  up  to 
the  bush  his  friend  is  concealed  in, 
when  one  or  more  mav  be  easily  shot 
The  other  plan  for  KUling  them  is 
extremelv  artful,  and  is  done  on 
horsebacK.  and  therefore  on  the  open 
plain.  Fleet  animals,  as  antelopes 
and  gazellesL  always  endeavour  to 
head  across  tneir  pursuers,  no  matter 
in  which  direction  they  go.  The 
Somali,  therefore,  taking  advantage 
of  this  habit,  when  they  wish  to 
catch  them  on  ponies,  which  are  not 
half  so  swift  as  the  gazelles  in  fair 
open  chase,  economise  their  strength 
by  directing  their  animals'  heads  to- 
wards the  leading  gazelle,  and  thus 
inducing  the  herd,  as  they  continue 
heading  on,  to  describe  double  the  cir- 
cumference of  ground  to  which  their 
ponies  go.  In  process  of  time,  the 
gazelles,  by  their  extra  exertions. 
Begin  to  fla^  and  drop,  and  the  hun- 
ters rush  in  upon  them,  and  cut  them 
up  in  detail. 

20<^^To-day  the  young  prince 
returned,  to  sav  the  Dulbahantas  had 
been  conferrea  with,  and  had  shown 
the  strongest  objections  to  my  see- 
ing their  countnr,  enumerating  at 
the  same  time  aU  their  reasomngs, 
such  as  I  had  already  heard ;  but 
added,  as  a  great  concession  on  their 
part,  as  a  particular  fovour  they 


wished  to  show  to  my  Abban,  that  I 
might  be  permitted  to  advance  a  little 
way,  to  the  next  valley ;  but  then 
only  on  condition  I  would  surrender 
to  them  the  whole  of  my  remaining 
property. 

I  now  heard  more  particulars  of 
the  Dulbahantas*  fights,  and  the  man- 
ner, in  which  they  first  originated. 
For  full  thirteen  years  they  had  been 
disputing  amongst  themselves,  and 
many  cabals  had  sprung  out  of  it 
Whilst  these  intrigues  were  gain- 
ing ground,  a  mincv  chief,  named 
All  Haram,  with  a  powerful  support 
in  connections,  about  five  years  ago 
determined  on  alienating  himself 
from  the  yoke  of  the  government, 
which  was  headed  by  an  old  Gerad . 
called  Mahmud  Ali,  the  rightful  ana 
hereditary  chief.  Since  then  the 
original  Kingdom  has  been  divided 
into  two  portions,  called  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Dulbahantas  ;  but  al- 
though the  northerners  declare  them- 
selves independent,  the  chief  of  the 
south  still  nghts  for  his  lawful  rights, 
and  at  this  present  time  had  dnven 
the  northerners^  with  all  their  cattle 
and  stock,  to  Jid  Ali  Tng^  the  next 
vaUey  beyond  this,  which  I  was  now 
desirous  of  visiting.  Ali  Haram  was 
an  old  man,  and  consequently  in- 
capacitated fh>m  taking  an  active 
part  in  these  tumultuous  filibuster- 
ings ;  he  had  therefore,  since  his  first 
accession  to  power^  aeputed  a  son 
called  Mohamed  Ah  Qerad  to  act  as 
Regent  in  his  stead^nd  this  was  the 
man  of  whom  the  Warsingalis  spoke 
to  me  at  Bunder  Goree  so  disparag- 
ingly. 

2\9t,—l  was  now  preparing  to 
start  again  westward,  when  an  order 
came  nrom  the  Abban  to  my  men, 
that  no  property  should  accompany 
me,  excepting  what  little  I  felt  dis- 
posed to  part  with  in  presents  to  the 
Dulbahantas )  as  an  Agil,  by  name 
Husayn  Ha^li^  the  senior  man  pre- 
sent at  Jid  Ali,  had  decided,  as  a 
final  measure,  on  seizing  everything 
I  brou^t  with  me  immediately  I 
set  foot  in  Jid  AIL  Though  I  bad 
had  experience  enough  with  the 
Abban*s  tricks  to  see  that  this  was 
merely  a  farce,  though  a  very  useless 
and  inconvenient  one,  I  permitted 
the  mrrangem^t  rather  than  make 
a  row  and  retard  my  progress,  and 
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set  out  with  the  yoimg  prince, 
Hamed^  Farhan,  and  two  camela 
and  dnvers,  leaving  Imam  and  the 
other  nine  camels,  with  their  driverB, 
behind,  to  follow  after  as  soon 
as  I  should  send  back.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  the  valley 
we  came  upon  a  small  mound  cf 
earth,  all  white  and  glistening,  cov- 
ered with  nitre  in  an  efl9orescent 
form,  which  shone  so  conspicuously 
in  the  sun,  it  could  be  seen  at  many 
miles*  distance ;  from  the  base  of  it  a 
clear  spring  of  water  trickled,  so  dis- 
agreeable m  taste  that  no  one,  save 
Somalia,  could  possiblv  driiuc  it. 
Now,  emerging  trom  the  low  land, 
we  again  left  the  trees  behind  us, 
and  rose  by  a  well-beaten  foot  track 
to  the  primary  level  of  the  oountiy^ 
where  stone  and  bare  ground  prevail- 
ed. Each  of  these  elevations  and  de- 
pressions was  a  mere  reflection  of 
the  other,  only  varying  more  or  less 
according  to  their  size ;  and  as  my 
line  was  directed  due  west,  I  always 
had  the  mountain -range  at  even 
distance  on  the  north,  whilst  every 
feature  on  the  south  remained  the 
same.  It  was  monotonous  in  the  ex- 
treme. At  the  fifth  mile  we  came 
upon  some  spring  of  bitter  water, 
sunk  in  deep  cavities  in  the  earth, 
from  which  we  filled  our  water-skins, 
and  travelled  on  till  night ;  when, 
dark  overtaking  us,  we  slipped  into 
a  hollow  in  the  ^ound,  oJled  Ali, 
cooked  a  little  nee  with  the  water 
we  had  brought,  and  slept  it  out  till 
momiug.    Distance  thirteen  miles. 

22<f. — As  soon  as  the  morning  was 
well  aired  with  the  sun,  ana  the 
black  men  had  recovered  from  their 
torpK)r,  I  struck  out  for  Jid  Ali. 
hoping  to  surpise  the  Abban,  ana 
thereby  counteract,  if  possible,  his 
various  machinations.  But  this  was 
not  to  be  done.  At  the  thirteenth 
mile,  as  we  were  descending  in  full 
view  of  Jid  Ali,  at  a  place  called 
Birhamir,  I  was  met  by  the  Agil 
Husayn  Hactji  himself,  who,  instead 
of  showing  any  disposition  to  hin- 
der m^  approach,  was  very  affable 
and  kind  m  manner.  He  politely 
begged  me  to  remain  where  I  was 
and  rest  the  day,  and  on  the  morrow 
he  would  ^take  me  to  the  Tug  (river) 
below.  He  had  never  felt  indispraea 
towards  me ;  but  one  Galed  .Aii,  an 


Agil,  superior  to  himself,  was  averse 
to  my  proceeding  further.    Unfor- 
tunately for  the  Somalis,  their  lies 
are  very  transparent,  and  thev  were 
too  fond  of  uttering  falaehooos  ever 
to  be  trusted.    I  neither  believed  in 
the  existence  of  Qaled  Ali,  nor  in  hi» 
own  kind  intentions  towards  me,  and 
therefore  begged  him  to  prove  it  bjr 
allowing  me  to  pass.    Tnis  began  & 
a  long  discussion.    The  wars  w^re 
raging.    The  Dulbahantas  would  not 
let  me  see  their  county,  as  they 
could  not  see  why  an  Knglia}iTnjfcT> 
should  wish  to  travel  where  even 
beggars  were  afraid  to  go ;  and  tii^ 
followed  a  hundred  other  excuses,  all 
of  which  I  rejected  as  freely  as  he 
advanced  them.     Then  at   lengtlu 
Somali fiishion, the  true  meaningor 
his  unwelcome  visit  transpired.    He 
then  said — "Well,  if  you  have  no 
fear  of  anything,  and  will  join  ns  in 
our  fi^ht,  to  represent  your  nation's 
disposition  in  our  &vour,  I  will  give 
you  as  many  horses  as  you  may  wish 
to  have,  and  a  free  passage  to  Ber- 
bera,  as  soon  as  it  is  concluded."  This 
was  certainly  a  tempting  offer,  as 
I  told  him ;  out  I  said,  althougfa,  as 
fur  as  I  was  individuallv  concerned^ 
there  was   nothing   which   wonla 
please  me  better ;  stilly  being  a  ser- 
vant of  the  (Government,  I  cmdd  not 
represent   anything   they  had   not 
sanctioned;   and,  moreover,  I  was 
bound  to  be  at  Berbera  by  a  certain 
date,  which  I  could  not  do  if  I  went 
southwards  with  them.  They  argued 
there  would  be  no  delay  in  finigming 
the  battles,  if  I  merely  showed  my- 
self as  a  representative  of  the  En^g- 
lish,  for  the   enemv   would   retire 
before  a  shot  was  nred,  concludmg 
that  the  opinion  of  the  world  was 
against  them.    They  all  declared  the 
war  had  lasted  so  long,  and  had  been 
so  harassing,  they  wiiuied  ardently  to 
put  an  end  to  it.    This^  I  told  them, 
in  my  opinion,  was  their  fault ;  that 
thev  ought  never  to  have  commenced 
it,  for  the  chief  they  now  recognised 
was  a  mere  usurper— a  traitor,  in 
fact,  who  ought  to  be  punished. 

The  Abban's  mother,  Mrs  Awado, 
who  was  living  at  Birhamir,  in  a  hut 
close  by,  then  hastened  towards  us, 
joined  our  party,  and  interrupted  the 
conversation  by  clapping  her  hands 
and  beating  her  knees,  exclaiming,  in 
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wild  dismay  and  terri^ring  words, 
"  Oh !  why  hare  you  come  to  this 
land,  where  there  are  no  laws,  or  any 
respect  for  life?  You  don't  know 
what  these  people  are  youVe  come 
amongst !  Gome  with  me  now  to  mv 
place,  rest  the  night,  and  refreen 
yourself;  to-morrow  morning  your 
Abban  will  come  and  conduct  you 
safely  on  your  way.**  Tliis  was  a 
climax  to  the  days  journey;  the 
men  smelt  grub  in  an  instant^  and 
hurried  off  with  the  old  lady  to  some 
empty  stone  enclosures  (sheepfolds), 
ana  at  once  unburdened  and  "lay- 
to  **  for  the  night  As  before,  I  had 
many  conferences  about  The  W  ady 
NooAL,  which  Lieut  Burton  had 
desired  me  to  inyestigate,  but  could 
obtain  no  satisfactory  imormation. 
They  said  there  were  many  wadys  in 
NogEd.  but  the  largest  one  was  in 
the  Mljjerthaine  country,  where  its 
waters  were  deep  and  large,  with  ex- 
tensive forests  around  it,  frequented 
by  numerous  herds  of  elephants. 
Those  in  advance  of  my  line  of 
march,  on  the  road  to  Ber benL  were 
all  ineienificant,  like  Tubb^  iW,  or 
Jid  Ali  Tufi;,  and  were  not  used  for 
agricultural  purposes.  However,  in 
the  southern  Dulbahanta  country, 
south  by  west  of  this,  at  a  distance 
of  five  or  six  marches,  there  was  a 
nuUah,  with  many  springs  in  it, 
which  united  in  certain  places,  and 
became  a  running  stream.  Tnis  I 
now,  from  subse<)uent  inquiries  and 
inspection  of  Lieut  Cruttenden*s 
map,*  suspect  is  the  watercourse  in- 
tended by  my  instructions  for  the 
Wady  Noggl,  This  watercourse,  I 
was  assured,  bounded  the  Nogal  or 
white  stony  country  on  the  west 
and  divided  it  from  the  Haud  or  rea 
stoneless  country,  which  is  occupied 
in  most  part  by  the  southern  Dmba- 
hantasL  who  have  the  finest  grazing- 
^unos  in  the  world,  and  possess 
mcalculable  numbers  of  camels  and 
horses  (meaning  ponies),  and  cows, 


sheep,  and  goats ;  whilst  the  game 
which  roamed  about  there  covered 
the  ground  like  flocks  of  sheep.  Of 
these  the  largest  were  giraffes, 
rhinoceroses,  and  lions,  elephants 
being  confined  to  the  Mmerthaine 
country,  the  Koolies  hills  to  the 
south  of  Berbera,  and  the  Webbe 
Shebeali,  or  Haines  River.t 

23cf.— Early  in  the  morning,  ac* 
companied  by  Husayn  Ali,  who  op- 
posed me  no  longer,  we  commenced 
our  descent  to  the  valley  of  Jid 
Ali,  an  expansive  flat  several  miles 
in  breadth,  fuller  and  better  wooded 
in  the  north  than  any  place  I  had 
yet  seen,  but  tapering  away  to  the 
south  and  eastwards,  until  it  became 
lost  to  sight  in  the  barren  plateau. 
After  marching  a  mile  or  so,  we 
found  the  Abbim  hastening  to  meet 
us,  in  high  dudgeon  with  my  men 
for  having  advanced  contrary  to  his 
mandates,  before  he  had  time  to 
arrive  and  smooth  the  way ;  for  now 
the  great  impressive  spell,  Ms  influ- 
ence, which  I  was  to  understand 
could  alone  save  me  from  the  terrors 
of  the  unruly  Dulbahantas,  was 
proved  to  me  of  secondary  import- 
ance, and  he,  consequently,  insignifi- 
cant This  occasioned  a  Uttle  delay, 
but  at  last,  the  Abban  becoming  re- 
conciled to  this  defeat  of  his  projected 
plans,  we  were  permitted  to  resume 
the  march,  and  soon  arriving  in  the 
bed  of  the  valley,  encamped  near 
the  watercourse  or  Jid  All  Tug,  on 
the  meridian  of  Meyet  The  water 
in  the  nullah  extended  upwards  of 
half  a  mile,  when  it  became  absorb- 
ed in  the  thirsty  soil  It  consisted 
of  a  chain  of  pools,  connected  by 
little  runnels,  the  produce  of  some 
bitter  springs,  and  made  the  country 
green  in  consequence.  Attracted  by 
my  dates  and  nee— for  I  had  brought 
no  other  property  save  my  specimen- 
boxes  ana  ammunition— many  of  the 
Dulbahantas  forgot  their  occupations 
in  war,  and  flocked  around  my  camp 


*  Unfortunately,  when  sent  on  this  miflrion,  I  was  not  furnished  with  a  charts 
and  had  never  aeen  any  works  written  on  the  aabject 

t  For  the  advancement  of  future  inveetigationa,  I  would  here  notice  the  reported 
existence  of  a  large  reptile  like  the  armadillo— probably  a  Mania — which  the 
Somal  think  a  very  remarkable  animaL  It  is  said  by  them  to  be  common  in  Haud, 
is  very  slow  in  motion,  has  a  hard  scaly  exterior  coating,  invulnerable  to  their 
spears,  and  capable  of  supporting  the  wei^t  of  a  man  without  any  apparent  incon- 
venience to  the  creature  who  beurs  it 
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all  da^  and  night,  bothering  my  ser- 
yants  incessantly  whUst  cooking,  and 
begging  presents  from  me  every  mo- 
ment. I  remained  here  three  days, 
trying  to  negotiate  with  the  head 
men  for  permission  to  advance,  but 
obtained  no  practical  result  They 
insisted,  for  even  coming  thus  far,  I 
should  &:ive  them  as  many  cloths  and 
material  as  I  had  given  to  the  War- 
singalis,  for  they  would  take  no  less. 
When  told  all  my  worldly  goods  did 
not  admit  of  such  a  payment,  they 
quietly  said,  I  had  come  there 
against  their  will :  they  did  not  be- 
lieve me ;  and  if  I  did  not  open  my 
boxes  to  their  inspection,  they  would 
smash  them  up  and  help  them- 
selves. This  was  an  everyday  occur- 
rence, which  became  only  insignifi- 
cant, as  it  was  repeated  without 
being  carried  into  execution.  Most 
of  the  time  the  Abban  was  awa^, 
stopping  at  his  home,  and  no  busi- 
ness could  be  done.  I  therefore  took 
short  excursions  about  the  valley 
shooting,  and  inspecting  the  various 
habitations.  Animals  were  more 
abundant,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  extent  of  water  j  and  I  shot 
gazelles,  little  Sultiana  antelopes, 
Hares,  Egyptian  geese,  rock-pigeons, 
ducks  and  teal,  and  snipe  and  par- 
tridge, besides  a  choice  collection  of 
small  birds.  In  one  place  I  found  a 
small  stone  hut,  occupied  by  an  old 
man  who  had  once  been  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  and  had  seen  the  art  of 
cultivatingground.  He  was  now  turn- 
ing his  experience  toaccount  by  grow- 
ing jowan  (a  species  of  millett  and 
eftected  it  with  some  success '  for  he 
had  two  small  enclosures,  wnich  he 
irrigated  by  cuts  from  the  nullah, 
that  produced  grain,  which  grew  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  high.  He  was 
loud  in  praise  of  the  advantages 
which  he  derived  from  his  farm, 
saying  it  saved  his  flocks,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  the  means  of  food  when 
his  ewes  were  pregnant,  or  giving 
lamb.  I  patronised  this  farmer,  and 
offered  to  lend  him  some  tools  for 
digging  with,  when  he  said  he  did 
not  want  that  so  much  as  some  hints 
about  sowing,  and  wished  I  would 
send  a  man  to  instruct  him.  Farhan, 
who  was  with  me,  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  showing  his  skill  in  any 
nianner.^for  he  styled  himself  pro- 


fessor of  all  things,— at  onoe  Uxk. 
the  hint,  and  bargained  to  do  a  day's 
work^  and  furnish  him  with  wrinkles 
for  his  future  guidance,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  goat,  which  waa  readily 
agreed  to. 

The  people  here  were  highly  super- 
stitious, and,  like  all  i^orant  raceB, 
veiy  punctilious  in  their  ceremonies 
of  worship.  As  true  Mussulmans, 
they  were  constant  in  their  time  of 
prayer,  and  abused  n^  interpreter 
for  never  saying  his.  When  I  made 
him  cut  the  deers*  throats  a  little 
lower  down  the  throat  than  their 
canons  pennit,  to  save  the  specimen, 
they  spat  on  the  ground  to  show  their 
contempt,  and  abused  him  heartily. 
K I  threw  date-stones  in  the  fire  ^the 
seed  of  paradisaical  food),  they  looked 
upon  it  as  a  sacrilege.  They  were 
a^  very  suspicious.  If  I  walked  up 
and  down  the  same  place  to  stretch 
my  legs,  they  formed  coimdls  of  war 
on  my  motives,  considering  I  must 
have  some  secret  designs  upon  their 
country,  or  I  would  not  do  it,  as  no 
man  in  his  senses  could  be  gmlty  of 
working  his  legs  unnecossaruy. 

Considering  all  the  nortlieroers 
were  said  to  have  been  driven  up 
here  by  the  war,  I  was  much  sur- 

Srised  to  see  so  few  habitations  or 
ocks  in  the  valley :  all  there  were 
consisted  in  a  few  kraals  scattered 
over  the  plain,  which  were  constantly 
moved  as  soon  as  each  plot  of  ground 
in  turn  was  eaten  up  by  the  cattle. 
In  changing  ground,  these  nomads 
pack  up  everything  on  their  camels^ 
mat  and  stick,  hut  and  all,  and  plac- 
ing the  wife,  with  perhaps  a  oaby 
also,  on  a  donkey,  march  to  any  un- 
occupied watering-place  they  can 
find.  Their  food  is  very  limited,  ex- 
cept in  the  rainy  season,  when  milk 
Srevails ;  in  consequence  of  this,  it 
eing  now  the  dry  season,  my  ser^ 
vants  accounted  for  their  increasing 
appetite  for  my  dates.  Some  of  the 
poorer  men  are  said  to  pass  their 
whole  lives  without  tasting  any  flesh 
or  grain,  but  live  entirely  on  sour 
milk,  wild  honey,  or  gums,  as  they 
may  chance  to  come  across  them,  and 
they  are  almost  naked ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  disease  is  scarcely 
known,  and  excepting  in  a  few  cases 
of  endemic  ophthalmia,  which  ap- 
pears  to   attack   the   country  pe- 
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riodically,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  years,  I  never  heard  of  any. 
The  cUmate  was  very  delightful  at 
this  season,  and  the  niehts  so  cold  I 
had  to  wrap  well  up  in  flannels.  But 
perhaps  that  whi^  best  illustrates 
the  healthiness  of  the  country  and 
pleasantness  of  its  atmosphere,  is 
the  fact  that  I,  alth9ugh  I  haa  no 
bedstead,  but  always  slept  on  the 
ground,  never  i>itched  my  tent  a 
single  day  in  the  interior,  and  neither 
wore  a  hat  or  shoe  throughout  the 
journey,  save  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
when,  severely  stabbed  with  thorns, 
I  put  on  a  sandal.  I  never  knew  a 
moment's  illness. 

25^ — ^Thisevening,Husayn  Ha^ji, 
who  I  now  found  out  was  brother- 
in-law  to  Samater,  approached  me  as 
I  came  in  from  shooting,  and  said, 
''  We  are  surprised  to  see  you  return 
alive  :  did  you  not  meet  some  armed 
men  when  you  were  shooting  T'  I  re- 

Elied,  "  No,  not  one."  "  Then,"  said 
e,  "  there  are  many  men  come  here, 
who,  from  the  first,  have  forbid  your 
coming  into  this  country ;  they  are 
under  no  control,  but,  in  open  defi- 
ance of  the  Oerad,  do  and  act  just  as 
they  like :  indeed,  every  head  man  is 
a  Gerad  here,  and  those  who  are 
strongest  carry  the  day."  This  was  the 
prelude  to  another  farce;  presently 
the  men  came  of  whom  Hasayn  Ha^ji 
spoke,  and,  surrounding  my  camp, 
boisterously  demanded  to  know  what 
I  was  doing  in  their  country  against 
their  orders.  A  violent  altercation 
then  ensued.  They  must  have  all  my 
property  given  up  at  once,  or  they 
would  take  it  by  torce,  and  remained 
trying  to  bully  me  into  compliance,  un- 
til I  said  I  would  sooner  die  than  give 
them  anything.  Seeing  me  deter- 
mined, they  then  walked  off,  saying 
I  had  not  one  night  left  to  live,  for 
thev  would  return  and  kill  me  after 
dark.  The  place  was  now  getting 
too  hot  to  be  pleasant,  for,  the  fact 
was,  we  were  so  near  the  watering- 
place,  that  my  camp  offered  a  con- 
venient and  temptinig:  lounge  for  all 
the  idle  blackguards  of  the  country 
to  assemble  at. 

26^ — I  sent  orders  back  for  the 
rear  traps  to  come  on  as  quick  as 
possible,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  my 
servanti^  who  were  just  as  tired  as 
myself  of  these  incessant  provoca- 


tions, changed  camp  to  a  place  three 
miles  further  up  the  valley,  much 
more  remote  from  water,  but  nearer 
to  the  Abban's  home,  by  which  I 
hoped  I  should  be  able  to  get  at  him 
easier ;  for  the  aggravating  wretch, 
whenever  I  sent  messages  to  recall 
him,  invariably  return^  plausible 
excuses,  showing  the  necessity  of  his 
having  stopped  away,  and  as  repeat- 
edly said  he  would  not  fail  in  coming 
immediately ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  sequence  showed,  never  in- 
tending to  do  sa  It  would  be  use- 
less, as  well  as  painful,  to  narrate  in 
detail  all  the  daily  and  hourly  inci- 
dents which  occurred  in  the  next 
few  days  whilst  I  was  detained  here 
by  the  artful  and  dishonest  machin- 
ations of  this  vile-conditioned  man, 
from  whom  I  could  never  get  one 
true  word,  and  whose  absence,  al- 
though I  was  striving  to  induce  his 
coming  to  me,  really  seemed  a  relief. 
A  wicked  feeling  was  almost  coming 
over  me,  which  made  me  shudder 
again  when  I  reflected  more  calmly 
on  what  my  mind  was  now  dilating. 
He  seemed  to  me  only  as  an  animal 
in  satanical  disguise ;  to  have  shot 
him  would  have  given  me  great  re- 
lief, for  I  fairly  despaired  of  ever  pro- 
ducing an^  good  effect  upon  his  mmd. 
Again  I  tried  the  old  scneme  of  forc- 
ing him  to  leave  me,  and  even  beg^ 
an  ^1  of  the  Dulbahantas,  offenng 
him  uirge  rewards,  to  be  m^  guide  to 
Berbera.  This,  as  might  be  imagined, 
provoked  a  severe  row.  The  man  I 
was  endeavouring  to  seduce  to  favour 
me,  was  one  of  the  gang  of  forty 
thieves,  and  as  birds  of  a  feather  all 
Dulbahantas  flocked  together  to  as- 
sist the  victim  of  my  displeasure  \  for 
Samater  was,  by  his  intermarriage 
with  these  northerners,  naturalised 
amongst  them.  However,  I  had  my 
wickS  will,  lyy  relating,  in  presence 
of  all  his  now  rapidly  congregating 
friends  (a  row  always  brings  a  crowd^ 
the  whole  of  his  misdemeanours  nnce 
he  first  came  with  me  to  this  country, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  lasting 
displeasure  of  our  Oovemment,  and 
ruin  to  his  trade  at  Aden,  if  he  still 
persisted  in  his  tricks.  This  brought 
matters  home  much  closer  than  any- 
body liked  to  hear,  and  set  all  parties 
cogitating  on  what  course  had  best 
be  followed.    I  now  retired  to  cool 
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myself  by  shooting,  and  on  returning 
again,  was  met  by  the  Abban,  inter- 
preter, and  many  Dulbahanta  Ag^ils, 
who,  now  trying  the  conciliating 
dodge,  came  to  report  the  good  news 
that  a  victory  had  been  gained  by 
the  northerners,  and  the  soathemers 
were  in  full  retreat  to  their  provinces, 
by  which  the  road  to  Berbera  would 
be  open  to  my  proceeding  onwards. 
Moreover,  the  rear  traps  Bad  arrived 
at  Abi.  by  which  accident  everything 
seemea  to  harmonise.  This  sounded 
very  cheering  for  the  moment,  but 
soon  was  damped  a^ain.  I  wanted 
to  move  at  once,  ana  lose  no  time  in 
taking  fuUbenent  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered;  but  this,  nke  every 
other  proposal  that  I  made,  was  im- 
mediately checked  by  a  cruel  device, 
as  unforeseen  as  it  was  objectionable. 
Hassan  had  not  come  with  the  ponies ; 
I  must,  therefore,  before  advancing, 
send  back  to  the  farther  frontier  of 
the  Warsin^lis  to  purchase^  by  bills 
on  Aden,  nve  ponies  at  thirty  dol- 
lars a-head,  to  be  afterwards  given 
awav  in  presents  to  chiefs  on  the 
road  for  allowing  me  to  pass  through 
their  territories,  and  this,  at  a  mini- 
mum calculation,  would  occupy  a 
fortnight's  time,  and  even  then  I 
should  have  to  go  single-handed 
without  a  servant^  instrument,  or 
article  of  any  bulk  with  me.  Of  course 
this,  as  the  Abban  knew,  I  never 
wotdd  consent  to.  On  no  account 
would  I  suffer  my  being  separated 
from  my  men  and  proper^  when  the 
time  for  my  return  to  Berbera  was  so 
dose  at  hand ;  and,  moreover,  with- 
out the  instruments,  the  journey 
would  be  of  no  avail.  Row  suc- 
ceeded row  when  I  pushed  matters 
closelv;  the  Abban  sometimes  af- 
fected, repentance,  but  more  often  be- 
came defiant,  and  forbade  anybody's 
assisting  me  without  his  entire  con- 
sent, ouch,  in  fact,  were  the  effects 
of  these  angry  ebullitions  of  temper 
on  the  min&  of  mv  people,  that  the 
young  Prince  Abdullah,  fearing  to  be 
witness  to  them  any  more,  took  his 
leave  and  departed  home. 

31«<. — At  length  the  rear  traps 
arrived,  but  one  camel,  having  been 
taken  ill  on  the  march  this  morning 


whilst  comine  from  Abi,  was  slaugh- 
tered to"«aw  his  flesh,anddevoured 
by  my  hungry  men.  As  soon  as 
evexything  had  arrived,  and  the  men 
were  made  aware  of  my  intention  to 
push  forward,  they  requested  their 
dischitfge,  affecting  fear  to  enter  on 
a  strange  hmd,  but  in  realitv  seeing 
I  had  no  cloths  left  to  pay  them,  as 
afterwards  transpired.  Thisdefidency 
I  visited  on  the  Abban,  who,  in  try- 
ing to  excuse  himself  for  inemdency 
in  his  protectorship,  meekly  said  he 
had  been  grieved  to  see  the  veiy 
rapid  dedine  of  my  property,  but  he 
could  not  help  it,  as  I  nad  so  many 
thieves  in  my  employ  I ! !  Mrs  Awado 
came  over  from  Birnamir,  bringing  a 
sheep  and  some  ghee  as  a  present  for 
me ;  but  I  refused  taking  anything 
from  the  relative  of  the  Abban,  and 
this  appeared  to  grieve  her  much. 
She  said  she  had  heard  of  all  my  dis- 
putes with  Samater  her  son,  ana  had 
remonstrated  with  him  about  them ; 
he  was  a  proud  man,  and  led  away 
by  vanity.  She  could  see  his  bein^  at 
variance  with  me  would  not  end  to 
his  advantage  on  his  return  to  Aden, 
and  tried  coaxing  him  to  joumev  with 
me ;  but  at  the  same  time  told  me 
he  would  have  to  be  well  upon  his 
guard,  as  in  former  years  he  had 
married  clandestinely  with  a  damsel 
of  the  Rer  Hamaturwa,  a  sub-tribe  of 
the  Habr  Gkrh^is,  who  occupy  the 
hill-range  overloolang  Burder  Heis ; 
and  her  loss  to  those  people  would  be 
avenged  at  once,  if  he  ever  came 
withm  their  power.  The  Rur  Hama- 
turwa had  heard  of  my  intention  to 
journey  westwards,  and  would  be  in 
readiness  to  descend  upon  and  inter- 
cept our  march,  kill  Samater,  and 
destroy  the  whole  of  us ;  indeed,  they 
had  sent  messages  to  that  effect 

Zd  January, — During  these  last 
three  days  I  vidted  a  romed  muegid 
and  a  cemetery,  which,  though  much 
resembling  the  one  at  Rhut  m  every 
respect^  was  said  to  be  of  more  re- 
cent origin,  and  built  by  Mohammed- 
ans. On  my  walking  amongst  the 
tombs,  and  inspecting  the  crosses  *  at 
their  neads,  the  interpreter  rebuked 
me  for  sacnlegious  motives,  and  de- 
sired me  to  come  away,  lest  the  Dnl- 


*  From  the  presence  of  these  crosses,  it  would  appeu*  as  though  in  Igcorance 
they  had  adopted  the  emblem  of  their  Christian  predecesson. 
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bahantas  should  find  it  out,  and  be 
angry  with  me.  Besides  this,  I  daily 
tried  to  draw  Samater,  like  a  badger, 
from  his  hut,  which  was  four  miles 
distant  from  my  tent^but  without 
effect  He  and  his  wife,  two  dwarf 
sisters  (little  bits  of  things,  which, 
the  interpreter  said,  were  too  small 
to  be  of  anv  use  to  man),  and  some 
children,  all  UvcmI  toffetiier  in  a  small 
beehive  nut,  so  low  uiey  had  to  crawl 
in  on  all-fours,  and  so  small  it  was 
marvelloushow  they  could  turn  round 
in  it  At  length  to-day  he  arrived 
in  a  sullen  angry  mood,  and  said, 
haughtily,  he  was  displeased  at  my 
trying  to  force  him  into  compliance, 
as  if  I  had  the  power  to  make  him 
move  unless  he  chose.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  one*8  temper  under  such 
constant  provocation ;  sol  abused  him 
yehementlj,  and  warned  him  off  the 
camp,  again  repeating  he  had  abused 
his  commission,  as  well  as  the  €k>- 
yemment  authorities  who  engaged 
him,— and  entreated  he  would  "  get 
away,**  and  let  me  take  mv  chance  of 
proceeding  how  I  could,  for  his  pre- 
sence simply  made  my  position  one 
of  purgatory.  He  laugned  in  scorn, 
wisning  to  know  if  I  thought  I  could 
do  anything  without  him.— and  said 
he  had  only  to  turn  his  oack  an  in- 
stant, and  the  Dulbahautas  were 
ready  to  devour  me.  I  still  persist- 
ed ;  and  then  he  said.  *'  If  you  say 
go  once  more,  I  will  take  you  at  your 
word;  and  see  you  to  the  conse- 
quences.** My  resolution  was  fixed  ; 
for  I  plainly  saw  I  could  not  by  any 
possibility  be  worse  off.  He  now 
tried  frightening  me  by  assembling 
the  Dulbahantas  to  confirm  his 
words,  making  them  say  they  only 
permitted  my  residence  there  out  of 
the  love  they  bore  to  their  brother 
Samater,  and  that  they  certainly 
would  kill  me  if  he  once  left  the 
place.  They  did  not  fear  guns.  The 
English  could  not  reach  them:  be- 
sides, their  fathers  had  driven  Chris- 
tians from  these  lands ;  and  if  an 
army  was  to  attack  them,  they  would 
assemble  so  many  cavaliy.  and  ride 
in  such  rapidity  around  tnem,  that 
their  gunners  could  take  no  aim  in 
consequence  of  the  clouds  of  dust 
which  this  feat  would  occasion.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  thought  the 
English  only  eflScacious  behind  walls ; 


else,  why  did  they  not  take  revenge 
upon  the  Arabs  at  Leh^,  two  years 
ago,  for  the  murder  of  an  ofacer  1 
Taej  had  often  heard  of  their  threat- 
ening and  preparbg  to  do  it,  but 
somenow  tney  never  carried  their 
intention  into  execution.  I  treated 
these  vain  bombastic  words  with  the 
contempt  which  they  deserved,— but 
said,  I  only  wanted  Samater  to  take 
me  on,  or  otherwise  to  leave  me  to 
my  fate.  They  then  tried  weaken- 
ing my  party  by  bribing  Farhan  to 
side  with  them  and  leave ;  but  the 
noble-hearted  Seedi  disclosed  their 
treachery,  and  eallantly  said  he 
would  share  misfortunes  with  me, 
and  fi^ht,  if  necessary,  to  the  last 
extremity.  Imam,  tame-hearted  In- 
dian, got  in  a  dreadful  fright,  and 
implored  I  would  compromise  the 
matter ;  for  by  this  time  all  the  ca- 
mels had  been  driven  awa^ ;  and  the 
Warsin^is  moved  off  with  Sama- 
ter, saymg  I  brought  the  rupture  by 
my  obstinacy  on  my  own  head ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight, 
the  Dulbahantas  would  walk  in  and 
kill  us  all  in  a  heap.  I  then  loaded 
all  the  guns,  and,  giving  one  to  each 
of  the  servants,  sat  on  the  boxes 
waiting  to  see  the  upshot  I  was 
dearly  outmanoeuvred  —  unable  to 
move  or  get  anything — but  still  was, 
to  use  their  own  expression,  "  obsti- 
nate.** After  proceeding  a  certain 
distance,  the  retiring  band,  with  Sa- 
mater at  their  head,  sitting  fully 
equipped  with  spear  and  shield  on 
his  war-steed,  came  to  a  halt,  and 
invited  the  interpreter  to  meet  them, 
presuming,  they  said,  there  might  be 
some  mistake,  and  therefore  wished 
to  open  negotiations  afresh.  Sama- 
ter then  gave  me  back  my  own 
words,  saying,  "  If  the  Sahib  would 
only  say  he  wished  me  to  take  him 
to  Berbera,  I  will  give  some  email 
presents  to  the  Agils  of  the  Dulba- 
nantaa  as  a  paasport  for  him,  and 
proceed  at  once  ;  for  they  were  only 
endeavouring  to  feel  my  disposition 
towards  them,  and  did  not  intend 
desertion,  if  I  was  not  irredeemably 
incensed  against  them.  They  then 
came  back,  and  work  began  afresh, 
by  the  diBtribution  of  presents,  which, 
as  is  usual  when  no  man  can  bear  to 
see  the  smallest  trifle  slip  from  hia 
grasp  to  be  given  to  another,  was  a 
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matter  of  no  small  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing. If  the  Dulbahantas  did  not 
succe^  in  skinning  me  of  all  my 
effects,  they  natumlv  thought  the 
next  tribe  would ;  and  a  whole  day 
was  consumed  in  wrangling  and  dis- 
puting how  much  they  should  get. 
This  ended  by  my  giving  one  mus- 
ket, thirteen  tobes,  and  my  reserve 
silk  turban ;  and  now  I  was  at  lib- 
erty to  quit  Jid  AIL 

IKA.— At  10  A.M.  we  were  loaded, 
and  commenced  the  journey  west- 
ward ;  whilst  the  Abban  said  be 
would  bid  his  friends  adieu  at  home, 
and  bring  five  horses  with  him  to 
Biyn  Habl6,  where  he  would  meet 
us  on  the  following  day.  The  track 
led  us  across  a  flat  alluvial  plain,  still 
in  the  vallev,  which  was  well  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  acacias,  and 
dry  short  grass,  nipped  short  by  cat- 
tle. After  walking  five  miles,  we 
arrived  at  our  destination,  not  far 
from  a  well,  and  made  a  ring-fence 
of  prickhr  boughs. 

Here  for  the  last  time  I  boiled  the 
thermometer,  to  ascertain  the  alti- 
tude of  the  plateau  along  my  line  of 
march,  and  round  its  avera^  height 
was  3913  feet :  the  minimum,  at 
Rhut  Tug,  being  3077  feet— and  the 
maximum,  at  Yubb6  Tug,  4498  feet 

The  foUowinj^  day  two  Dulbahan- 
tas paid  us  a  visit,  and  demanded  to 
know  by  whose  authority  we  had 
come  upon  their  grounds ;  we  were 
trespassers,  and  must  pay  our  foot- 
ing. The  ^und  was  theirs,  and 
they  recognised  no  authority  over 
them.  Wnat  I  had  given  at  the  last 
place  was  no  concern  of  theirs,  but  I 
must  give  them  also  a  ouantitjr  of 
cloth  equivalent  to  it.  This  being 
refused  as  a  preposterous  imposition, 
they  turned  nastily  away,  and,  toss- 
ing their  heads,  said,  I  might  soon 
expect  to  see  them  again  in  larger 
numbers,  when  they  would  help 
themselves.  Moreover,  for  my  satis- 
faction,  they  could  assure  me  that  a 
number  of  men,  who  had  learned 
which  road  I  was  bent  on  travelling, 
were  fast  gathering  on  ahead,  to  op- 
pose my  advance.  In  the  evening 
the  Abban  arrived,  bringing  only  two 
ponies  with  him. 

nth, — It  would  be  needless  to  re- 
count all  the  varied  incidents  of  the 
next  five  days  which  were  wasted 


here,  by  the  thousand  and  one  stories 
which  the  Abban  produced  to  fritter 
away  my  time  near  his  home,  and 
filch  me  out  of  my  property.     Hie 
time  had  now  arrived  when  by  ap- 
pointment I  should  have  been  at 
Berbera ;  and  as  I  was  not    then 
aware  at  what  time  the  fair  osnall j- 
broke  up,  I  felt  much  afraid  of  being 
too  late  to  join   my   companionsw 
Sometimes  Samater  raised  my  hopes 
by  saying  he  would  certainlv  proceed 
on  a  certain  date;  and  when  that 
day  arrived,  it  was  deferred  again, 
but  not  without  severe  rows,  so  much 
in  accordance  with  the  pAst  ones  as 
to  be  unworthy  of  repetition.     One 
day  we  were  ready,  and  I  was  to 
pass  through  anv  people  that  might 
fall  in  the  way  by  giving  large  cre- 
dits on  Aden   under  his  BecariQr» 
when  the  tide  was  turned  a^ain  in 
another  moment  by  the  arnval  iii 
some  accomplices,  who  dropped  in 
like  unexpected  evils,  to  say  tiie 
southern  Dulbahantas  had  gamed  a 
great  victory,  slaughtering  men  and 
cattle,  and  the  road  to  Berbera  would 
be  thronged  with  people,  so  that  ad- 
vance would  be  impK>8sible  for  the 
present.     This   was    a   settler    to 
my  westward   march;  and  now  I 
thought  of  escaping  from  this  land 
of  robbers  by  turning  northwards, 
and  marching  over  the  hills  to  Bun- 
der  HeiB,   where    I   could   either 
ship  off,  or  march  along  the  coast 
to  Berbera. 

Negotiations  were  then  set  on  foot 
with  the  Rer  Hamaturwa,  and  seve- 
ral of  their  a^ls  came  at  my  biddiug, 
but  were  as  implacable  abiout  oblig- 
ing a  stranger  as  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  whole  distance  was  not 
three  days*  travel ;  still  they  said  I 
should  not  see  their  country,  and 
acknowledged  themselves  a  lawless 
band,  who  would  take  everythiiig 
from  me  if  I  ventured  there :  addrag, 
if  the  Warsingalis  and  Dulbahantas, 
who  were  stronger  than  themselves, 
would  only  withdraw  from  me  one 
day,  they  would  come  down  at  once, 
and  demolish  my  whole  camp.  They 
then  demanded  cloths  for  the  trouble 
I  had  given  them,  but,  not  receiving 
any,  retired  in  huge  disgust 

ISth, — In  final  despair  I  faced 
about,  and  marched  north-easterly, 
by  a  new  route,  to  reach  Bundg 
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€k>ree  again,  to  ship  for  Aden,  as 
there  only  could  I  be  certain  of  find- 
ing a  vessel  to  convey  me  over  the 
Golf.  After  six  miles'  march  across 
the  heaH  of  the  valley,  we  arrived 
at  Mirhiddo  Elraal,  on  elevated 
ground,  and  found  a  large  party  as- 
sembled there.  Some  of  them  were 
the  Ker  Hamaturwa,  with  whom  I 
tried  again  for  permission  to  cross 
their  huls,  but  this  time  by  the  gap 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  in  front  of 
Bunder  J  edid.  This  they  were  ready 
to  permit,  and  give  security  of  pas- 
sage to  my  i)eople,  if  I  gave  them 
all  mv  remaining  cloths ;  but  they 
thought  I  should  not  find  a  vessel 
there,  which  settled  the  Question.  I 
had  no  time  to  lose,  ana,  moreover, 
should  save  my  cloths  by  continuing 
on  the  line  I  was  travelling.  For 
though  I  should  have  to  cross  the 
hills  where  they  were  occupied  by 
the  Habr  (Jerhajis,  in  the  new  way 
my  track  would  pass  so  near  to  the 
Warsingali  frontier,  that  tribe  would 
not  have  strength  enough  to  demand 
anything  from  me,  and  passport  fees 
are  only  given  in  sucn  places  as 
strength  prevails.  The  other  people 
I  met  here  were  some  Dulbahantas 
arming  for  the  fight.  They  said  they 
were  4000  strong  in  cavalry,  and 
were  slaughtering  sheep  wholesale 
for  provision  on  the  road.  Each  man 
earned  a  junk  of  flesh,  a  skin  of 
water,  and  a  little  hay,  and  was  then 
ready  for  a  long  campaign,  for  they 
were  not  soft  like  the  English  (their 

general  boast),  who  must  have  their 
aily  food  ;  they  were  hardy  enough 
to  work  without  eating  ten  days  m 
succession,  if  the  emergency  required 
it.  Here  a  second  camel  was  on  the 
point  of  dying,  when  his  flesh  was 
saved  from  becoming  carrion  by  a 
knife  being  passed  across  his  throat* 
2\8t. — The  Abban  slipped  away  on 
the  19th,  when  I  was  out  specimen- 
hunting,  and  would  not  come  again 
till  to-day,  and  then  even  returned 
to  give  his  wife  a  last  salute,  permit- 
ting me  to  advance  to  a  watercourse 
called  Hanfallal,  whilst  he  would 
join  me  on  the  following  day.  This 
day  we  accomplished  ten  miles,  and 
made  a  kraal  about  four  miles  north 
of  our  old  line  of  march. 


22d — As  the  Abban  did  not  keep 
his  promise,  and  none  of  us  knew  the 
road,  I  now  tried  to  prevail  on  his 
mother  Awado,  who  was  tending 
her  flocks  close  by,  to  be  my  guide, 
which  she  readily  consented  to  do,  as 
she  was  anxious  herself  to  go  to 
Bunder  Goree.  The  water  found 
here  was  in  a  circular  cleft  of  lime- 
stone, sixty  feet  below  the  surface, 
which  was  so  small,  only  one  person 
at  a  time  could  descend  to  it ;  and 
the  supply  was  so  limited,  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  my  men  down  there 
all  night,  to  be  the  first  for  drawing 
in  the  morning.  Gazelles  were  very 
abundant,  and  in  the  evening  we 
were  visited  by  a  very  singular-book- 
ing animal,  which  unfortunately  I 
could  not  get  a  shot  at.  It  was  a 
little  less  m  size  than  the  Durwa 
hyena,  but  inclined  rather  more,  in 
its  general  shape,  to  a  wolf  than  a 
hvena.  The  body  was  a  pure  black, 
like  the  black  ^bet  wolf,  but  the 
tail  was  tipped  with  whita  I  am 
not  aware  tnat  this  animal  has  ever 
been  described. 

23c/. — At  the  usual  starting-hour 
the  Abban  arrived,  with  two  ponies 
4)elonging  to  his  brother-in-law,  Hu- 
sayn  All,  but  which  he  tried  to 
pass  off  as  his  own,  being  ever 
very  anxious  to  make  me  beheve  he 
was  a  large  stock  proprietor,  to  mag- 
nify his  importance.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  mm,  the  interpreter,  who 
was  as  treacherous  a  man  as  any  of 
the  breed,  although  he  often  con- 
founded me  by  his  innate  deceit,  also 
peached  at  times  upon  his  brother 
Samater.  The  Abban,  on  seeing  his 
mother  equipped  and  ready  on  her 
donkev  to  go  with  me,  scolded  her 
heartily  for  presuming  to  undertake 
the  journey  without  his  leave,  and 
sent  her  home  faster  than  she  came. 
We  now  commenced  the  march,  and 
travelled  five  miles  diagonally  across 
some  low  spurs  of  hills,  and  en- 
camped in  the  evening  in  a  broad, 
deep,  dry  nullah,  at  a  place  called 
Dalmall6.  We  brought  water  with 
us,  and  fortunate  it  was  so,  for  none 
could  be  found  anywhere  near  the 
camp. 

24^.— We  started  early  in  the 
morning,  ascending  the  hill-range  by 


*  The  old  Mosaic  law  again  prohibitiiig  blood  to  be  eaten. 
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a  steep  winding  footpath  up  one  of 
its  ridges,  which,  in  respect  to  its 
barrenness  and  soil,  resembled  the 
descent  I  had  from  Yafir.  After 
completing  eleven  miles*  march,  the 
caravan  crested  the  hill  opposite 
Ras*  Galw^nee,  travelled  a  short 
way  on  the  flat  of  the  summit,  and 
encamped  in  the  evening  amongst 
some  thick  jangle  on  its  north  or 
seaward  side,  at  a  kraal  called  Qo- 
bamir^  Immediately  on  arriving, 
as  we  commenced  to  unload  the  ca- 
mels, a  number  of  men  who  were  occu- 
pying that  district— the  Urns  Sae^ 
section  of  the  Habr  Gerhi^is  teibe 
— seized  the  camels  by  their  heads, 
and  demanded  their  customary  fees, 
at  the  same  time  boisterously  gesti- 
culating that  they  would  help  tnem- 
selves  u  their  request  was  not  com- 
plied with.  Farhan  enjoyed  the  row 
m  the  boisterous  characteristic  man- 
ner of  a  seedi,  began  dancb^  franti- 
cally the  ne^  war-dance,  cocking  his 
gun,  and  pomting  it  at  everybody  by 
turns,  whilst  Samater  and  the  other 
Warsingalis  began  thumbing  them 
with  their  dubs,  and  sweanng  a  fear- 
ful vengeance  would  be  wrougnt  upon 
them  by  their  tribe,  who  were  living 
within  an  hour  or  two's  call,  should 
they  not  desist.  The  fact  was,  mv 
men  knew  their  power  here,  and, 
{^ded  only  by  animal  passions,  en- 
joyed showing  it  The  poor  discom- 
fited Urus  Sag6  now  slunk  off  like 
defeated  dogs,  or  schoolboys  return- 
ing from  a  fight,  just  wishing  to 
know  if  they  were  only  to  be  consi- 
dered in  the  light  of  women,  who 
could  not  maintain  their  own  righ^ 
and,  snarling  and  snapping,  threat- 
ened they  would  return  again  in 
stronger  force  before  the  morning. 
We  then  unloaded,  and  lay-to  for  the 
night  Immediately  on  reaching  the 
top  of  this  range,  a  most  interesting 
and  novel  sight  was  presented  to  our 
view.  We  stepped  in  one  instant 
from  constant  sunshine  into  constant 
clouds,  and  saw  what  accounted  for 
the  dense  verdure  of  the  north,  as 
well  as  the  extreme  barrenness  of^the 
south  side  of  the  hills.  For  two 
months  we  had  not  seen  the  vestige 
of  a  doud,  or  felt  a  drop  of  rain,  and 
now  we  were  at  once  launched  into 


the  middle  of  the  ''Dairti*'  or  north* 
east  monsoon,  which  had  been  poar- 
ing  for  some  time  previously  against 
the  north  face  of  the  mountain^  and 
was  arrested  there  by  it  it  re- 
minded me  at  once  of  that  marked 
phenomenon  with  which  all  travel- 
lers in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  wha 
spend  their  "  hot-weather**  season  at 
Ohini,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlege 
river,  to  escape  rain,  must  be  ac- 
quainted, when  the  douds  of  the 
mat  Indian  monsoon  envdop  all 
tne  mountain-range  for  monthB  to- 
grether  on  the  weather  or  south-west 
side,  and  hang  suspended  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hilTin  sight  of  that  place, 
but  never  pass  over,  looking  as  if  the 
mountain  was  too  hish  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  them,  wnen  trying  to 
reach  the  diry  plateaux  of  Tibet  The 
douds  were  rolling  in  thick  succes- 
sive volumes  at  our  feet,  and  obscured 
the  view  bdow  us. 

25tA.— We  were  detained  until 
noon  in  consequence  of  the  Abban*8 
ponies,  which  nad  gone  astrav,  and 
until  then  could  not  be  founo.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  Urus  Sag6  came 
again,  and  tried  to  prevent  us  load- 
ing, on  the  same  plea  as  yesterday, 
but  without  effect;  but  when  we 
were  starting,  a  compromise  was 
effected  on  condition  they  would  es- 
cort us  down  the  hill  and  guide  the 
way.  The  road  was  steep  and  very 
slippery,  so  that  the  camels  could 
hardly  get  along,  and  this  was  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  thick  strong 
green  jungle-bushes,  as  well  as  rocks 
and  other  difficulties  incidental  to 
mountain  travelling  with  such  large 
and  ungainly  animids  as  laden  camcais. 
At  the  fourth  mile  we  found  a  large 
roomy  cave  under  a  rock,  and  put  up 
for  the  night  Sheep  had  been  kept 
here,  and  the  place  was  so  full  of 
fleas  that  the  ground  was  literally 
browned  with  tnem.  I  never  saw 
such  an  astonishing  quantity  congre- 
gated in  one  place ;  but  we  soon  dis- 
posed of  them  by  burning  certain 
i>oughs,  which  the  Somalis  justly 
said  was  a  spedfic  remedy  against 
them. 

26tA  and  27(A.— During  these  two 
days  we  descended  by  a  tortuous 
winding  footpath  under  no  mean 


*  Ras  means  point  or  headland. 
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difficulties,  and  finally  arrived,  after 
twelve  miles' marching,  at  a  place 
called  Hundurgal,  situated  in  the 
hollow  of  a  watercourse  which  di- 
vides the  Warsingali  from  the  Habr 
(}erh%jis  frontiers,  and  transmits  its 
waters  to  the  Gulf  at  Ras  GaJw^nee. 
During  the  journey  the  Somalis 
pointed  out  some  of  their  richest 
gum-trees,  of  which  the  finest  in 
order  is  a  species  of  frankincense, 
called  hv  them  Falafala,  or  Lubui 
M6tL  The  gum  of  this  tree  is  espe- 
cially valued  by  the  Somali  women 
for  fumigating  purposes,  which  they 
apply  to  their  bodies  by  sitting  over 
it,  when  ignited,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Cashmeres  sit  over  their  little 
charcoal-pots  to  keep  themselves 
warm  when  resting  on  their  travek. 
They  enshroud  themselves  in  a  large 
wrapper,  place  a  pot  with  the  burn- 
ing gum  between  their  legs,  and  allow 
the  perfume  to  rise  to  every  portion 
of  tneir  bodv  simultaneously.  We 
gave  our  guides  five  cloths  for  escort, 
and  sent  them  away. 

I  was  informed  by  my  men  that 
under  lee  of  Ras  Galw6nee  there  is  a 
better  harbour  than  any  on  the  whole 
coast-line,  having  deei>  water  close 
in  to  the  shore,  but,  being  a  neutral 
ground,  the  Warsingalis  will  not 
allow  anybody  to  occupy  it  They 
don't  allow  the  Habr  Gferh%jis  to  do 
so,  as  they  would  monopolise  the 
trade ;  and  they  won't  take  it  them- 
selves, as  their  sultan  safi[ely  remarks 
it  would  draw  all  their  force  to  one 
side  of  their  possessions,  and  thus 
leave  the  other  exposed  to  attack 
from  the  M^jarthames.  Now  the 
Dulbahantas  are  obliged  to  come  to 
Bunder  Goree  if  they  want  to  traffic 
with  outer  nations,  but  were  the 
Habr  Gerh^jis  at  Galw6nee,  this  cus- 
tom would  be  draTTTi  from  them. 

28<Aw— The  iuexprcsoible  delight  I 
felt  at  snuffing  the  fresh  sea-air,  and 
being  comparatively  free  from  the 
tyranny  of^my  persecutor  Samater, 
was  truly  indescribable ;  and  I  felt 
so  impatient  to  end  this  useless  jour- 
ney, and  join  my  friends  for  the  larger 
and  more  promising  one,  I  could 
hardly  restrain  my  spirits.  I  stepped 
out  before  the  caravan  was  ready, 
and  began  the  journey  alone,  when 
presently  a  rai)id  fire,  the  discharge 
of  a  six-barrel  revolver,  attracted  my 


attention.  This  was  done  by  the 
Abban,  who  said,  whilst  travelling 
there  his  life  was  in  jeopardy  from 
the  Habr  Gerh^jis,  in  consequence 
of  an  old  feud  he  had  contracted  with 
them,  and  for  which  reason  they  had 
forbidden  this  road  to  him.  Ho 
thought  to  frighten  them  by  the  re- 

Eort  of  firearms,  but  it  seemed  to 
ave  the  opposite  efiect,  for  many 
men  at  once  gathered  around  the 
caravan,  and  for  the  time  being  pre- 
vented its  onward  course.  Asusualy 
they  wanted  me  not  only  to  pay  for 
travelling  in  their  country,  out  to 
b'quidate  their  claim  on  the  Abban,  as 
I  had  brought  him  there,  and  only  out 
of  consideration  for  the  respect  thej 
felt  towards  me,  they  permitted  his 
passage  in  safety.  They  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  skin  a  flint  as  ob- 
tain anything  from  me,  and  I  told 
them  so,  for  Samater  had  fleeced  me 
of  all  my  effects.  This  parley  con- 
cluded, we  travelled  on  without  any 
further  molestation,  and,  crossing 
oyer  the  foot  of  some  low  spurs,  ar- 
rived at  noon  in  a  broad  watercourse 
on  the  maritime  plain  to  eat  some 
breakfast.  Here  I  shot  and  stuffed 
a  very  interesting  rat.  with  a  bushy 
tail,  very  much  resemoliog  the  little 
ffill^ri  squirrel  of  the  Indian  plains, 
but  plumper  in  face  and  body,  like  a 
recently  bom  rabbit.  I  had  seen 
many  of  them  in  rocks  about  the 
hill's  side,  but  until  now  had  not 
secured  a  good  specimen.  This  inte- 
resting little  animal  has  since  been 
compfured  by  Mr  Blyth,  curator  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta,  and  de- 
termined to  be  a  new  genus,  and  was 
named  by  him  Fectinator  Spekd, 
Lieutenant  Cruttenden,  by  his  SiomaU 
paper,  published  in  the  19th  vol  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  from 
which  I  have  availed  myself  to  en- 
rich these  pages  iu  many  respects, 
appears  to  have  met  with  them,  but 
considered  them  to  be  genuine  squir- 
reb.  Again  at  this  place  I  saw  those 
large,  black  canine  animals  with 
white-tipped  tail,  but  could  not  get 
a  shot :  there  were  three  hunting  to- 
gether, like  jungle  dogs  in  India. 
After  refreshing  ourselves  we  resumed 
the  march,  and  travelled  along  the 
sandy  shore  eastward  to  a  halting- 
place  called  Farjeh,  completing  a 
march  of  twelve  miles. 
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29^— This  day  we  completed  our 
journey  by  marcoiiig  into  Goreeat, 
when  I  again  took  occupation  of  the 
old  fort  An  answer  from  the  €k>- 
yemment  at  Aden  to  mv 
against  the  Sultan  and  Ab 
now  arrived,  and  affected  Samater 
severely.  He  was  ready  to  sink  into 
the  earth,  and  said  to  me,  '*  Oh,  why 
did  you  not  whip  me  when  I  was  in 
fault )  I  could  have  borne  that  well, 
but  writing  to  the  English  at  Aden 
is  more  than  I  can  bear.  What  will 
be  the  conseouencee  now  if  I  return 
to  Aden)**  I  said  I  could  not  an- 
swer for  it,  as  it  was  now  beyond  my 
control,  and  if  he  went  over  there  he 
must  take  his  chance ;  but  I  strongly 
advised  his  not  goinj^  at  all  ''In- 
deed," I  said,  ''I  wish  you  would 
depart  from  me  at  once.  From  the 
first,  I  told  you  I  was  obliged,  by 
order,  to  write  accurate  accounts  5i 
ever^hing  as  they  happened,  and 
the  English,  as  you  have  often  said 
yourself,  are  remarkable  for  not  tell- 
ing lies.**  The  Sultan,  into  whose 
himds  the  letter  first  went,  would 
not  show  himself^  but  remained  in 
the  distant  jun^^les,  although  I  sent 
repeatedly  for  mm  to  converse  con- 
<>eming  Samater. 

The  buggalow  in  which  I  came 
from  Aden  was  now  anchored  in 
Bunder  €k)ree.  It  had  made  a  voy- 
age somewhere  in  the  meanwhile, 
but  the  captain  had  been  afraid  to 
go  to  Aden  in  consequence  of  the 
salt  question,  in  which  Samater  had 
made  him  confederate,  fearing  lest  I 
might  have  since  written  to  tne  au- 
thorities there  about  it  However,  I 
now  wanted  to  hire  it  again,and  made 
sundry  overtures  to  the  captain,  who 
at  first  showed  a  disposition  to  treat, 
hoping  thereby  I  should  foigive  him ; 
but  he  was  fiiudly  hindered  from  do- 
ing so  by  the  insidious  machinations 
of  Samater,  who  doubtless  was  afraid 
by  this  means  of  collecting  at  Aden 
more  witnesses  against  himself.  ^ 
mater  now  saw  his  position  clearly, 
and  must  have  felt  equally  with  my- 
self it  was  a  cpreat  pity  the  letter  of 
reproof  from  the  Bngadier  of  Aden  * 
did  not  arrive  sooner,  and  keep  him 
on  a  course  of  rectitude,  for  he  was 


obliged  to  return  to  Aden  and  take 
his  chance,  as  there  he  had  not  (miy 
a  wife  and  family,  but  Aden  was  the 
headquarters  of  all  his  mercantile 
transactions.  I  was  now  dreadfully 
impatient  to  get  away,  but  day  by 
day  I  had  to  suffer  diaappointm^t 
I  was  assured  by  Samater  he  was 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to 
facihtate  it,  and  as  often  told  by  the 
interpreter,  when  he  had  ^ne  away, 
that  he  was  doing  nothing  of  the 
sort,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  sent 
to  the  interior  to  get  three  ponies, 
which  would  make  five  with  what  he 
had,  the  complement  reauired  by 
Lieutenant  Burton,  to  make  a  pre- 
sent to  him  on  arrival,  as  a  bribe  to 
overlook  his  faults.  I  besought  he 
would  desist  from  this  hopeless  spe- 
culation, as  time  was  now  more  pre- 
cious than  any  other  matter.  Still 
he  persisted,  and  in  a  fortnight's  time 
the  animals  arrived,  and  then,  with- 
out further  trouble,  we  chartered  a 
vessel  for  thirty-five  dollars,  twelve 
times  the  fare  I  paid  for  coming  over, 
with  the  whole  vessel  to  myself :  and 
embarked  with  eight  camels  and  five 
ponies  on  the  15th  February  1855. 
After  five  days*  sailing  we  anchored 
in  the  Aden  harbour,  and  no  sooner 
did  the  "let  go  the  anchor"  sound, 
than,  Somali  fashion,  oveijoyed  at  my 
release  from  three  and  a  half  months* 
persecutions,  I  plunged  a  header  into 
the  sea,  and  hastily  swam  ashore  to 
huny  off  and  meet  old  friends. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  over, 
and  I  had  delivered  for  report  all  my 
sketch-notes  t  of  the  journey,  as  weu 
as  maps  and  collections,  which  latter 
was  sent  to  the  {)ublic  museum  in 
Calcutta,  a  discussion  took  place  for 
disposing  of  the  Abban,  who,  I  now 
found  out,  was  not  singular  in  the 
way  of  treating  his  clients,  for  Lieu- 
tenant Heme  had  been  writing  over 
complaints  constantly  about  his  man. 
I  was  averse  to  taking  revenge  from 
the  simple  fact  of  having  brought  him 
over;  but  my  commandant  tnought 
otherwise,  and  that  he  had  better  be 
punished,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  set  a  good  moral  example  to  the 
others. 

Against  my  inclination  I  was  ap- 


*  Tben  changed  to  Colonel  Coghlan. 

t  These  notes  were  reported  in  an  Appendix  in  the  F\f^  Footttepi  in  E<ut  Afriea, 
by  Lieut.  Burtoh,  with  hia  other  reports  of  this  expedition. 
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pointed  to  be  Samatei^s  ]:m)8ecutor^ 
and  with  my  seryants  as  witnesses,  a 
verdict  of  guilty  wais  speedily  effected 
a^inst  him  in  the  Aden  Pohce  Court 
wnich  ended  by  his  being  condemnea 
to  prison  for  a  period  of  two  months, 
ana  to  pay  the  sum  of  200  rupees,  or, 
£uling  to  do  that  within  the  given 
time,  he  would  be  further  subjected 
to  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour, 
six  months  more,  and  was  to  be  ban- 
ished with  hiB  family  for  ever  afber 
the  present  punishment  should  cease. 
I  now  advised  Lieutenant  Burton, 
after  my  late  defeat  in  traveUing, 
that  it  would  be  highly  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  great  expedition 
that  we  should  be  escorted  by  some 
Somalis  picked  from  the  Aden  police 
force,  as  by  this  means  alone  snould 
we  have  men  on  whom  we  could  de- 
pend.    He  also  was  aware  of  this 


&ct,  from  having  been  successfully 
taken  himself  into  Harar  by  one  of 
that  corps  ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
uswthere  were  none  to  spare. 

Though  the  Somalis  are  rare  black- 
guards in  most  respects,  there  are 
some  traits  in  their  character  which 
have  always  won  me  to  them.  They 
love  freedom  and  liberty,  and  eiyoy 
a  jolly  row,  added  to  wmch  they  are 
always  in  Rood  spirits.  In  my  humble 
opinion  they  would  make  first-rate 
CForilla  solcuers  for  Aden,  if  armed 
and  trained  to  shoot  with  good  rifles, 
and  not  restrained  to  wearing  any 
particular  clothes,  or  confin^  to 
steady-marchinj^  orills.  They  have 
a  national  antipathv  to  the  Arabs, 
from  being  their  elder  brothers,  and 
would  glory  in  having  scrimmages 
with  them. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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N0TWITH8TANDIKO  the  urgent  en- 
treaties of  Carlton,  I  persist^  in  de- 
clining to  take  up  my  reeidenoe  under 
his  roof.  In  coming  to  that  deter- 
mination I  was  influenced  by  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  antici- 
pated that  the  approaching  winter 
would  be  one  or  hard  work  and 
study;  things  which  can  hardly 
be  undertaken  and  steadily  carried 
through,  unless  one  is  absolutely 
master  of  lus  own  time  and  motions. 
However  zealous  or  determined  you 
may  be  in  the  prosecution  of  a  task, 
however  religiously  you  may  refrain 
from  the  ordinary  seductions  of  so- 
ciety, you  are  liable  to  the  most 
grievous  interruptions,  and  will  firit- 
ter  away  much  valuable  time,  if  you 
do  not  possess  the  means  of  insuring 
at  will  the  most  perfect  and  unbroken 
seclusion.  Now,  seclusion  is  a  thing 
not  to  be  had,  when  two  young  men 
with  similar  tastes^  and  with  a  strong 
mutual  liking,  reside  together.  The 
day  begins  with  breakfast,   some 


pleasant  talk,  the  perusal  of  the 
paper,  and  a  cigar,  during  which  pas- 
times an  hour  or  two  insensibly  glide 
away :  and  then,  if  the  weather  be 
fine,  tne  idler  or  more  unoccupied  of 
the  twain  proposes  a  stroll,  or  a  visit 
to  some  object  of  interest,  which  the 
other  has  rarely  strength  of  mind  to 
resist.  For  oftentimes,  and  in  some 
moods,  all  kind  of  work  is  abhorrent 
to  us ;  and  we  are  too  glad  to  em- 
brace even  the  flimsiest  excuse  for 
escaping  from  what  may  be  a  posi- 
tive duty.  But,  supposing  that  this 
temptation  is  overcome,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  forenoon  ib  dedi- 
cated to  work,  there  must  be  a  cer« 
tain  space  allowed  for  exercise,  after 
which  comes  dinner,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  A  certain  genial  lassitude 
is  felt,  which,  combined  with  the  de- 
lusive thouffht  that  we  have  already 
done  a  good  day*s  work,  indisposes 
us  from  further  labour ;  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
theatre,  or  the  opera,  or  some  other 
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place  of  popular  entertainment  Rely 
upon  it,  young  men.  if  you  have  oc- 
casion to  work  hara,  which  means  to 
practise  self-denial,  you  will  do  well 
to  eschew  companionship  under  the 
same  roof.  Your  best  Mend  may 
prove  your  worst  enemy — at  leasL 
looking  back  through  the  vista  of 
years,  I  recall  the  image  of  more 
than  one  good  fellow,  to  whom  I  was 
sincerely  attached,  out  of  whom  I 
must  nevertheless  say  that  it  would 
have  been  better  had  our  acquaint- 
ance been  the  less.  In  the  second 
place,  I  was,  as  Carlton  truly  enough 
observed,  somewhat  independent  m 
my  views.  That  is  a  national  cha- 
racteristic which  people  may  com- 
mend or  not,  accoroing  to  their  pecu- 
liar ideas.  I  am  aware  that  many 
Englishmen  have  or  had  the  idea 
that  what  they  call  ''booing"  and 
scraping  is  an  attribute  of  the  Scot, 
and  they  quote  the  dramatic  charac- 
ter of  Sir  Archy  M'Sycophant  as  an 
example.  They  are  em^ously  mis- 
taken. The  Scot,  if  he  IS  a  gentle- 
man, is  as  proud  as  a  Spaniard,  and 
sometimes  carries  pride  even  to  a  ridi- 
culous degree.  Within  the  range  of 
my  own  recollection^  there  has,  in  this 
respect  been  a  considerable  improve- 
ment, for  I  remember  the  time  when 
the  merest  dullard  who  could  show 
charters  for  a  few  hereditary  acres, 
dated  six  or  seven  centuries  back, 
f^ve  himself  the  most  intolerable 
airs,  and  sneered  at  the  British  Peer- 
age as  if  it  were  a  convention  of  par- 
venues :  but  I  would  fain  hope  that 
all  such  preposterous  extrava^;ance 
has  disappeared,  or  only  renuuns  to 
be  laughed  at  But  the  proper  pride 
of  the  gentleman— that  which  keeps 
him  free  from  subserviency,  from  d^ 
ing  anything  that  can  dero^te  from 
ancient  honour,  from  staining  the 
purity  of  his  shield— will,  I  trust, 
continue  to  be  observed  so  long  as 
Scotland  adheres  to  her  ancient  and 
honourable  traditions.  I  cannot  as- 
sert that  I  was  entirely  without  am- 
bition, for  the  total  absence  of  ambi- 
tion is  as  fatal  to  a  man  as  its  pre- 
sence in  unrestrained  excess :  but  I 
was  resolved,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
maintain  my  own  independence  while 
entering  on  a  new  career. 

I  accordingly  took  lod^^  in  a  dull 
street  in  Westminster,  which  termi- 


nated in  a  railing  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  It  was  certainly  about  as  un- 
desirable a  locality  as  I  could  have 
found  in  all  London,  but  I  chose  it  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  thoroughfare,  being 
accessible  only  by  a  flight  of  steps 
which  precluded  the  entrance  of  cart 
or  carnage.  Here,  I  thought,  I  shall 
be  able  at  least  to  secure  absolute 
i^uiet  Never  was  there  such  a  delu- 
sion !  From  the  first  glimmering  of 
early  dawn  the  street  was  vocal  with 
the  cries  of  hawkers  of  every  kind, 
who  seemed  to  drive  a  smart  trade 
in  milk,  vegetables,  pies,  and  other 
small  comestibles ;  and  no  sooner  was 
the  business  of  the  ambulatory  mar- 
ket over,  than  we  had  an  influx  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  whose  delight  is 
in  cast  raiment ;  of  Bavarian  broom- 
girbs^  saucy  sluts  as  ever  peered  into 
a  wmdow  on  the  ffround-floor;  of 
unannexed  Savoyards,  with  hurdy- 
gurdies,  barrel-organs,  monkeys,  and 
white-mice;  of  fictitious  sailors  with 
wooden  legs,  bawling  the  ballad  of 
the  Arethusa ;  of  unemployed  opera- 
tives, who  marched  in  gangs,  howl- 
ing a  most  dismal  litany ;  and  of  a 
most  unfacetious  Punch,  who  thrice 
a-week  molested  that  street  with  his 
squeak  of  preternatural  shrillness.  It 
was  no  use  attempting  to  buy  them 
off  with  loose  coins.  The  Ck>bre  cop- 
per-mine itself  would  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  ra^udty  of  so  manv 
vagabonds,  who,  1  am  convinced, 
marked  those  houses  in  which  weak- 
minded  donors  resided,  and  made 
them  the  especial  object  of  their  vi- 
sits. The  only  way  to  mitigate  the 
nuisance,  was  to  draw  down  the  blind, 
and  to  ^ut  a  ticket  in  the  window 
announcing  vacant  apartments ;  but 
I  soon  discovered  the  fallacy  of  that 
expedient,  which  involved  the  ne- 
cessitv  of  having  candles  lighted  at 
noonday,  so  I  even  tried  to  endure 
this  succession  of  plagues  with  the 
calm  obstinacy  of  an  ]^;yptian. 

Decidedly  mine  was  an  uncomfort- 
able lodging.  B^des  the  parlour  to 
the  front,  which  was  my  breakfast 
and  writing  room,  I  had  a  back  bed* 
room  looking  into  a  paved  court, 
which  latter  was  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  feline  tribe;  for  there  Tom  and 
Tabby  did  most  amorously  consort  at 
nightfall,  and  rob  Morpheus  of  his 
dues  by  dint  of  their  confounded  ca-> 
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terwauling.  Nor  can  I  say  much  in 
favour  of  the  internal  accommoda- 
tion. I  am  not  of  Sybaritic  tenden- 
t^ies,  and  might  in  the  course  of  time 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  bed,  but  my  flesh  suffered 
grievouslv  from  the  lumps  of  unpicked 
oakum  which  appearea  to  constitute 
a  large  portion  of  the  stuffing  of  the 
mattress.  Upon  what  food  my  land- 
lady, Mrs  Le wson,  and  the  one  gawky 
girl,  evidently  taken  from  the  work- 
ouse,  who  was  her  sole  domestic, 
subsisted,  I  never  exactly  ascertained, 
but,  jud^g  from  the  odours  which, 
at  certain  hours,  pervaded  the  pas- 
sa^  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
onions  formed  a  large  in^dient  in 
their  meals.  I  had  no  faith  in  Mrs 
Lew8on*s  talents  for  cookery,  and  in- 
deed never  requested  her  to  favour 
me  with  any  specimens  of  her  skilL 
except  for  breakfast,  and  even  then  I 
was  torced  to  content  myself  with  egn 
and  anchovies,  having  been  matlv 
scared,  on  the  morning  after  I  took 
possession  of  the  rooms,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  most  equivocal  sau- 
sages, which,  if  subjected  to  analysis, 
woula,  I  fear,  have  been  condemned. 
At  all  events,  lion,  who  was  no  way 
particular  as  to  diet,  turned  away 
from  them,  after  a  preliminary  snin, 
with  a  look  of  unutterable  disgust. 
Howbeit,  as  MrsLewson,  in  her  own 
way,  was  very  civil,  and  not  more  of 
an  extortioner  than  was  natural  to 
her  calling,  while  slipshod  SaUy, 
though  a^nrward  and  untidy,  was  a 
willing  drudge,  and  extremely  grate- 
ful for  an  occasional  shilling;  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  tarry  where  1  was,  at 
all  events,  for  the  winter  months, 
which  were  now  rapidly  approaching. 
I  had  no  want  of  occupation  of  a 
fair  remunerative  kind;  for.  as  al- 
ready explained,  I  had  established  a 
literary  connection;  and,  being  al- 
ways punctual  to  mv  engagements, 
my  pen  was  in  considerable  request 
And  here  I  cannot  help  observing 
with  gratitude  and  delight,  that  even 
anonjrmous  authorship  m  our  day,  if 
deliberatel V  adopted  and  steadily  per- 
severed in  by  men  of  competent  abi- 
lity and  education,  is  certain  to  re- 
ceive a  reward— not  large,  certainly, 
nor  any  way  to  be  compared  with 
the  emoluments  which  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  steady  adherence  to 


a  recognised  profession— but  much 
more  liberal  tnan  high  genius  could 
have  commanded  in  tne  days  of  Sav- 
age and  Johnson.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  literature,  regarded  as  the  sole 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  is 
the  most  precarious  of  pursuits ;  and 
that,  even  now,  adventurers  of  no  in- 
considerable talent,  who  have  forced 
their  way  into  the  Hterary  field,  have 
been  compelled  to  eat  the  bread  of  mis- 
ery, and  have  moistened  it  with  their 
tears.  But  I  think^  if  we  come  to 
consider  such  cases  individually,  we 
shall  find  that  one  of  two  things  was 
wanting— Either  that  the  candidate 
for  recognition  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters (whichj  in  plain  tenns,  means 
the  good-will  of  the  publishers)  had 
been  too  ambitious  in  his  early  at- 
tempts, and,  overlooking  the  &ct  that 
very  few  authors  have  attained  cele- 
brity or  won  the  ear  of  the  public 
without  undergoing  the  probation  of 
a  lon^  apprenticesnip,  had  tried  to 
take  lieaven  by  storm,  and,  like 
Phaeton,  to  step  at  once  into  the 
chariot  and  drive  the  horses  of  the 
sun.  Or,  which  is  the  more  common 
case,  that,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
success,  the  animal  spirits  which 
most  literary  men  possess,  and  which, 
under  proper  control,  are  to  them  no 
inconsiderable  advantage— or  other- 
wise their  vanity  and  proneness  to 
adulation — ^hurry  them  mto  excesses 
and  disorderly  habits,  such  as  brought 
Kobert  Greene  and  Cfhristopher  AOur- 
lowe  to  their  early  and  dishonourable 
graves.  The  greater  the  gift,  the 
more  numerous  and  powerful  are  the 
temptations  that  b^t  us.  0  that 
men  would  but  consider  that  the 
talents  which  they  are  enabled  to  ex- 
hibit, and  which  are  oftentimes  so 
much  admired  by  the  unthinking 
multitude,  who,  after  a  peculiar 
fashion,  regard  them  as  intellectual 
idols,  are  not  of  their  own  creation, 
but  were  vouchsafed  to  them  by  the 
Almighty,  and  that,  if  abused  or 
perverted,  those  talents  will  be  a 
curse  to  tnem  on  earth,  and  condem- 
nation in  thejudgment  to  come  ! 

Of  course  1  did  not  occupy  myself 
entirelv  with  quill-drivingand  mental 
work,  but  sought  in  a  moderate  way 
such  recreation  as  London,  during 
the  gloomy  months  of  November  and 
Decemberi  could  afford.    I  saw  a 
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good  deal  of  Carlton^  passing  manr 
pleasant  evenings  at  his  house,  whicn 
was  the  resort  of  some  artists  of 
eminence  and  literary  men,  whose 
acquaintance  I  was  happy  to  make. 
I  did  not  fail  to  call  upon  Lord 
Windermere ;  but  learned  that  his 
lordship  and  family  were  at  their 
country  seat,  and  were  not  eiroected 
in  town  until  the  meeting  of  rarlia- 
ment  in  spring.  Oddly  enough,  I 
felt  this  as  a  kind  of  relief,  for  I 
rather  dreaded  the  preliminary  inter- 
view. Most  people  know  how  ex- 
tremely disagreeaole  it  is  to  make  a 
set  speech  of  acknowledgment  for  a 
favour  bestowed— it  is,  I  am  sure, 
quite  the  same  when  you  are  to  be 
tne  recipient  of  the  thanks.  Between 
Mends,  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  or  a 
glflffloe  of  the  eye  suffices.  You  know 
magnetically  what  is  meant,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  for  further 
palaver.  But  with  strangers  you 
must  go  through  or  endure  a  set 
form  of  words,  which,  to  my  mind  at 
least,  is  absolutely  detestable^  resem- 
bling the  buttering  style  of  discourse 
adoi)ted  at  the  presentation  of  testi- 
monials— occasions  which,  I  am  sonr 
to  say  (never  having  myself  received 
any  valuable  testimonial),  are,  at 
the  present  time,  far  too  numerous. 
Every  commonplace  individual  whom 
you  dine  with  parades  upK)n  his  side- 
Doard  a  salver,  or  on  his  table  an 
epergne,  with  an  engraved  inscription 
purporting  that  it  was  presented  to 
nim  by  a  large  circle  of  admirers 
of  his  public  zeal  and  integrity,  for 
having  opposed  some  oonoidous 
water-rate,  or  for  having  done  his 
best  to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  the 
Established  Church ;  and  it  is  pretty 
to  remark  the  self-satisfied  simper 
with  which  he  draws  your  attention 
(after  a  limited  allowance  of  Glad- 
stone's Particular  Claret,  which  hide- 
(Nisly  convulses  the  bowels)  to  the 
grand  eulogium  engraved  on  the  side 
of  the  silver.  I  apprehend  that, 
for  future  testimonials,  brass  would 
be  the  more  proper  material 

I  had  maintamed  but  little  com- 
munication with  my  friends  in  Soot- 
land  I  indeed,  save  for  the  scanty 
intelligence  conveyed  in  the  occa- 
sional letters  of  Ned  Mather,  whose 
rwers  of  composition  were  limited, 
should  have  heard  nothing  of  the 


early  friends  of  my  youth.  One  dayv 
however,  when  taking  my  solitarr 
dinner  at  the  coffeehouse  which  X 
usually  frequented,  I  discovered  aa 
old  acquaintance.  Two  men,  whose 
showy  apparel  indicated  that  they 
were  deep  in  some  tailor's  bookL 
entered  the  room  with  that  assumed 
swancer  which  no  person  of  real 
bre^Ung  assumes,  and  calling  for  the 
bill  of  fare,  proceeded  to  criticise  its 
contents  aloud.  The  elder  of  the 
two.  who  was  seated  at  a  table  di- 
rectly opposite  to  mine,  was  a  strong- 
buil^  dash-looking  fellow  of  some 
five-and-thirty,  elaborately  got  up 
as  a  representative  of  that  class  of 
sodety  which  arrofi;ates  to  itself  the 
exclusive  term  of  the  sporting  world. 
He  wore  a  brilliant  blue  scajf^  orna- 
mented with  an  immense  fox-head  {nn, 
and  a  natty  green  cut-away  coat  with 
metal  buttons,  which  partly  covered, 
but  did  not  conceal,  a  waistcoat  of  co- 
lossal stripes.  His  hair  was  cut  short 
like  that  of  a  groom  or  prize-fighter, 
but  he  had  given  the  utmost  latitude  to 
his  whiskers,  which  flourished  in  un- 
restrained luxuriance.  His  features 
were  somewhat  Jewish  in  their  ca»t, 
representing  cunning  and  sagacity, 
wnilst  an  immense  under-jaw  be- 
tokened great  tenacity  of  purpose. 
Altogether  he  was  just  the  kind  of 
man  whom  you  naturally  would  ex- 
pect to  encounter  in  the  betting  ring, 
out  with  whom  it  would  be  exceeding 
wise  if  you  refrained  from  entering 
into  any  transaction. 

This  worthy  took  the  lion's  share 
of  the  conversation  and  the  wine,  and 
was  evidently  regarded  by  his  com- 
panion, whose  back  was  towards  me, 
as  a  fellow  of  infinite  fancy  and  un- 
bounded humour.  It  was  impossible 
to  avoid  hearing  their  discourse, 
which,  indeed,  was  obviously  intend- 
ed for  the  astonishment  and  delecta- 
tion of  the  other  occupants  of  the 
tables ;  but  it  was  not  of  the  most 
edifying  kind,  consisting  principally 
of  anecdotes  of  the  private  lives  and 
walk  of  actresses  and  opera-dancers, 
with  several  of  whom  tne  knight  of 
the  blue  scarf  appeared  to  be  upon 
terms  of  easy  intimacy.  Sentences 
like  the  following  were  poured  forth 
in  abundance : — 

"  By  Jove,  sir,  Fanny  is  a  devilish 
fine  girl,  I  assure  you.    Clean  made. 
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tight  little  thing ;  neat  in  the  pastern, 
and  steps  out  like  a  thorongh-brea 
filly.  You  can't  help  liking  a  girl 
that  has  go  in  her ;  and  as  for  mn. 
she*8  up  to  all  manner  of  ginger.  Tell 
you  what — 1*11  introduce  you ;  yes, 
by  Jove^  I  will !  Fanny's  just  the 
sort  of  girl  to  suit  you." 

"Young  man  I  said  an  elderly 
stranger  seated  at  a  neighbouring 
table,  who  had  already  manifested 
some  annoyance  at  the  rude  tone  of 
the  discourse — "  Young  man !  if  thou 
art  indeed  as  lewd  and  loose-livinff 
a  person  as  thou  representest  thyself 
to  be,  I  would  advise  thee  not  to  pro- 
claim it  abroad,  seeing  that  thou  wilt 
receive  no  credit  or  worship  for  the 
same,  but  rather  incur  the  contempt 
and  disgust  of  those  whom  thou  hast 
insulted  by  thine  ill-mannered  con- 
versation. 

"  Eh— what !    By  Jove,  here's  a 

§0 ! "  replied  he  of  the  fox  head, 
ristlin^  up  like  a  Bobadil ;  "  who 
the  devil  spoke  to  you,  sir  ?  What 
right  have  you  to  aadress  yourself  to 
a  (^ntleman  ?  By  Jingo,  Fve  a  great 
mmd  to  pull  your  nose,  you  sancti- 
monious old  humbug !" 

"  Friend,"  retorted  the  Quaker,  for 
such  his  speech  denoted  him  to  be, 
"  if  thou  art  indeed,  as  thou  sayest,  a 
gentleman,  which,  trust  me,  I  do  not 
believe,  thou  wouldst  not  appeal  so 
frecjuently  as  thou  dost  to  the  father 
of  bes.  And  as  for  pulling  my  nose, 
thou  hast  neither  the  power  to  do  it 
nor  the  temerity  to  attempt  it." 

So  saying,  the  Quaker  arose,  dis- 
playing a  figure  which  for  burliness 
might  have  stood  comparison  with 
that  of  Tom  Cribb,  or  any  other  pro- 
fessor of  the  fistic  science,  white  a 
stout  crabtree  cudgel  quivered  in  Mb 
grasp. 

I  confess  that  I  heartily  eiyoyed 
the  scene,  and  almost  wished  tnat 
the  representative  of  the  sporting 
public  would  be  rash  enough  to  carry 
nis  threat  into  execution,  in  which 
case  he  would  certainly  have  received 
a  most  righteous  and  salutary  drub- 
bing. But,  as  is  generally  the  way 
with  such  Hectors,  he  showed  the 
white  feather,  and,  muttering  some- 
thing about  not  wishing  to  make  a 
row,  he  turned  to  his  companion,  and 
recommenced  his  discourse,  though 
in  a  much  lower  tone  tlum  before.   I 


had  now  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  other,  whose  voice  had  struck 
me  as  familiar,  and,  to  my  extreme 
surprise,  I  recognised  my  old  office 
comrade,  James  littlewoo,  whom  I 
had  left  upon  the  threshold,  as  I 
supposed,  01  professional  life  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

James  had  always  been  r^arded 
by  us  as  a  soft  lad,  rather  weak  than 
wicked—"  Pap-headed,"  as  Mr  Shear- 
away  used  to  say  of  him ; "  his  brains 
are  just  perfect  batter  " — ^but  I  never 
had  seen  any  great  harm  in  him,  nor, 
as  a  youth,  was  he  viciously  addicted* 
I  therefore  felt  quite  sorry  to  find 
him  on  such  intimate  terms  with  a 
scamp  of  the  worst  description,  and 
eyidently  on  the  road  towards  folly, 
vice,  ana  ruin.  I  determined,  for  his 
father's  sake,  as  well  as  from  the  re- 
collection of  old  times,  to  ascertain 
how  far  he  was  involved,  but  that,  of 
course,  necessitated  a  further  and  pri- 
vate interview. 

Accordingly,  before  leaving  the 
room,  I  went  towards  him,  and,  not- 
withstanding an  insolent  stare  from 
his  companion,  which  I  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  resent,  made  myself  known. 
Littlewoo,  to  do  him  justice,  seemed 
really  glad  to  see  me,  though  he  hesi- 
tated and  blushed  as  he  introduced 
me  to  "  his  friend  Mr  Speedwell," 
who  thereupon  thought  fit  to  abate 
somewhat  of  his  dignity,  and  gra- 
ciously assured  me  that  he  "was 
devilish  glad  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  any  friend  of  his  friend  Mr 
Littlewoo.  As  I  could  not.  without 
being  rude,  depart  instantly,  I  sat 
down  at  their  table  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
Littlewoo's  address,  whicn  having 
obtained,  I  took  my  hat,  and  was 
about  to  leave,  when  Mr  Speedwell 
broke  in. 

"  So  you've  been  lately  on  the  Con- 
tinent, sir?  Ah — thats  the  place 
for  fun !  No  slow-coachiness  tnere, 
or  confounded  peelers  of  policemen 
to  interfere  with  your  amusement ! 
Been  at  Wiesbaden  and  Homburg? 
Rouge-^t-noir  from  morning  to  night, 
witK  pretty  women  squeezing  in  to 
the  taoles,  and  picking  up  the  gold 
like  dickey-birds  pecking  at  the  mes ! 
Know  Charley  Tophaml  He  was  a 
rare  good  un  was  Charley  I  By  Jingo, 
sir,  he  broke  the  bank  two  nights 
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ninniDg,  and  pocketed  a  cool  six 
thousand — that  b  what  I  call  luck 
and  fast  liYinK!** 

I  contentea  myself  by  simply  de- 
nying all  knowledge  of  either  water- 
ing-place, and  by  stating  that  I  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  accomplished  Charles. 

'*  Ah !  Perhaps  you*re  quite  rL^ht 
not  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it 
here,"  replied  Mr  Speedwell  "  Devil- 
ish queer  people  one  meets  in  these 
coffeehouses.  Was  verv  nearly  pull- 
ing the  nose  of  an  old  snob  of  a 
Quaker  in  this  vexy  room,  not  two 
minutes  ago,  for  impertinence— but, 
hang  it!  after  all,  it  would  have  been 
a  shame  to  have  senred  out  Obadiah. 
Tell  you  what — you  and  littlewoo 
haven't  met  for  a  long  time,  it  would 
appear.  The  night  is  young  yet. 
Let  us  all  go  together  to  uie  Shades^ 
and  prime  ourselves  with  a  bottle  or 
so  ofclaret,  or  some  hot  brandy-and- 
water;  and  then  Fll  show  you  a 
little  of  real  life  in  London.  Iknow 
a  juiet  house  in  Jermyn  Street— door 
with  a  wicket  in  it,  you  understand  % 
— none  but  swells  go  there ;  and  we 
can  have  a  shy  at  haziml.  What's 
the  odds  so  Xonz  as  we  are  happy  1 
Young  fellows  l&e  us  must  do  some- 
thing to  keep  the  blood  in  circula- 
tion in  this  confounded  mug^  wea- 
ther. And  then  we'll  top  onat  the 
Finish !" 

I  not  only  gave  a  decided  negative 
to  this  proposal,  but  attempted  to 
rescue  Littlewoo  from  the  dutches 
of  the  destroyer,  by  asking  him  to 
walk  home  with  me.  But  he  was 
too  far  gone  already.  The  fascinat- 
ing picture,  limned  by  the  artistic 
hand  of  Mr  Speedwell,  had  for  him 
an  irresistible  attraction ;  and  I  was 
compelled,  though  most  unwillingly, 
to  leave  him  in  the  custody  of  nis 
Mephistopheles. 

Next  morning  I  proceeded  to  lat- 
tlewoo's  rooms  as  mdicated  by  his 
card  *  but  as  he  had  told  me  that  he 
should  remain  at  home  all  the  fore- 
noon, I  did  not  make  my  visit  an 
early  one.  This  was  so  far  fortunate, 
for  I  found  him  just  risen  and  seated 
at  breakfast,  to  which  meal,  with 
the  exception  of  the  contents  of  the 
teapot,  he  did  marvellous  little  jus- 
tice. Now  that  I  had  leisure  to  ob- 
serve the  poor  fellow,  I  saw  that  he 


was  greatly  altered.  From  a  fine, 
healthy,  rosy-faced  lad,  he  had  de- 
cayed mto  a  thin,  ghastly  young  man, 
with  an  ominous  red  spot  upon  his 
chedc,  and  that  peculiar  discolora- 
tion under  the  eyes  which  n  the 
never-Ming  mark  of  long-continued 
dissipation.  His  nerves  too  were 
evidently  affected,  for  his  hand  shook 
as  he  raised  the  cup  to  his  lips. 
However,  he  appeared  lively  enougn ; 
and,  without  entering  into  any  detoils 
regarding  his  adventures  of  the  pre- 
vious night — ^as  to  which  I  did  not 
think  myself  entitled  to  inquire— he 
b^;an  to  talk  of  old  friends,  and  was 
especially  communicative  as  to  his 
own  personal  history. 

It  was  the  old  stoiy  over  again. 
It  appeared  that  Jamie  Littlewoo, 
from  the  first  hour  that  he  was  seated 
at  a  desk,  loathed  his  occupation, 
and  inwardly  determined  that  no 
power,  human  or  divine,  should  make 
nim  a  practitioner  of  the  law.  His 
own  penchant  was  for  the  army,  an 
inclination  which  his  father  sternly 
refused  to  gratify»  alleging  that  the 
profession  of  a  soldier  was  a  damnable 
one.  inasmuch  as  it  must  necessarily 
leaa,  as  an  ancient  jurist  had  well 
remarked,  to  hofnicvdium  planum 
per  ^lures  commiuum^  which,  if  it 
ooula  not  be  altogether  r^^arded  in 
the  light  of  Aomtcu/tum  culpommy 
or  murder,  did  certainly  imply  the 
lesser  crime  of  chandmdla^  or  casual 
slaughter,  "  which^"  said  Mr  little- 
woo, "doth  not,  m  the  opinion  of 
many,  imply  the  assoilriement  of  the 
slayer,  but  doth  simply  entitle  him 
to  the  privily  ana  advanta^  of 
refl^^  in  the  Girth,  which  privilege 
of  sanctuary  in  matters  criminal  hath 
been  abolisned  since  the  time  of  the 
Beformation." 

But  this  learned  exposition  did  not 
carry  conviction  to  the  heart  of  the 
son,  who  still  hankered  for  the  glories 
of  the  scarlet  uniform,  and  showed 
his  tendencies  bv  cultivating  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  officers  of  every 
regiment  that  was  stationed  either  at 
Emnburgh  Castle  or  at  PiershilL  In 
this  he  was  aided  and  abetted  by  his 
sisters,  who  liked  to  have  milltaiy 
partners  at  the  assemblies,  and  by 
his  mamma,  who  considered  them 
desirable  acquisitions  for  her  private 
dancing-parties;  and  Hicks  of  the 
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Heavies,  and  Spoonbill  of  the  light 
Bobs,  could  not  do  less  in  acknow- 
led^ent  for  sach  courtesies  than 
invite  Jamie  Littlewoo  to  the  mess. 
In  the  days  of  which  I  speak,  I  regret 
to  say  that  a  very  great  deal  of  liquor 
was  consumed  on  those  festive  occa- 
sions when  the  gallant  defenders  of 
their  country  admitted  guests  to  their 
table.  I  beueve  that  in  this  respect 
a  vast  improvement  has  now  taken 
place,  ana  that  the  '*  nights  at  mess  " 
are  not  so  killing  as  they  used  to  be ; 
but  then  the  pace  was  fast  and  furi- 
ous— far  too  much  so  for  poor  Little- 
woo,  who  was  driven  to  sore  shifts  to 
preserve  even  a  decent  appearance  in 
the  office. 

"I  always  told  the  Governor," 
said  he  "  that  it  would  not  do.  I  did 
hate  the  law  most  cordially,  Sinclair 
— didn't  you  ?  and  I  could  not  stand 
the  way  in  which  the  good  fellows  at 
the  Castle  used  to  talk  about  attor- 
neys. Besides,  I  had  no  head  for  it. 
Old  Shearaway  kept  perpetually 
bothering  me  to  write  out  deeds  and 
nonsense  of  that  kind  when  I  was 
thinking  of  quite  other  things ;  and 
whenever  I  dined  at  home  and  the 
table-cloth  was  off,  the  Governor 
began  to  ^rose  about  cases,  and  to 
quote  Monson,  and  Shaw,  and  Dun- 
lop,  and  Oonnell  upon  Teinds,  till  I 
wished  the  whole  ^ng  of  them  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Ked  Sea.  You'll 
allow  it  was  very  aggravating.  Well, 
Norman,  I  had  no  sooner  got  through 
my  apprenticeship  than  my  father 
wanted  me  to  pass  W.S.  No,  no ! 
Now  or  never.  I  thought,  I  must 
make  the  stana^o  I  told  mm  flatly 
I  would  not  He  was  a  good  deal 
vexed  at  this,  I  think,  for  he  said  I 
was  throwing  away  a  splendid  op- 
portunity, and  sacrificing  a  first-rate 
business;  but  I  stuck  to  my  point 
like  a  limpet,  and  then  he  told  me 
that  he  would  not  oppose  my  quali- 
fying myself  for  the  oar.  Now  the 
biEtr  IS  all  very  well  in  its  own  way, 
and  there  are  no  doubt  some  capital 
chaps  in  the  Parliament  House,  no 
end  of  fun  at  the  stoves,  and  roaring 
dinners  at  the  Fleshmarket ;  but  it 
must  be  a  tiresome  thing  sweeping 
the  boards  with  a  black  gown  if  you 
have  no  practice,  as  was  likely  to  be 
my  case;  and  if  a  lar^  practice 
comes,  you  are  worked  like  a  horse 
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in  a  mill,  which  does  not  answer  my 
constitution.  Besides,  one  is  obliged 
to  be  up  at  the  House  every  mommg 
by  nine  o'clock,  summer  or  winter, 
and  that  does  not  agree  with  dining 
out ;  so  I  told  the  Governor  that  the 
bar  would  not  suit  me.  He  flew 
into  an  awful  passion,  and  sulked 
for  three  weeks,  during  which  time  I 
took  care  to  be  as  little  at  home  as 
possible.  At  last  I  believe  he  took 
council  with  old  Shearaway,  who  is 
not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow  at  bottom — 
you  were  always  a  great  favourite  of 
his,  Norman—and  Shearaway  told 
him  at  once  that  he  did  not  tnink  I 
would  do  for  the  bar.  but  suggested 
that  he  should  use  nis  influence  to 
get  me  into  one  of  the  public  offices, 
as  I  was  then  too  old  for  joining  the 
army.  I  made  no  objection,  for  I 
understood  that  the  government 
work  was  light,  and  the  attendance 
easy ;  and  I  should  have  liked  well 
enough  to  have  got  into  the  Foreign 
Department.  But  it  seems  there  is  no 
choice  in  these  things.  One  must 
take  whatever  comes  first ;  so  they 
planted  me  in  the  Board  of  Trade, 
where  we  are  like  to  be  smothered 
to  death  by  the  pressure  of  these 
confounded  railways.  It  is  lucky 
that  this  happens  to  be  a  holiday, 
else  I  could  not  have  seen  you." 

"And  how  do  you  like  the  work, 
Littlewool" 

"  I  like  it  as  well  as  I  can  like 
any  kind  of  work  whatever.  It  is  a 
nuisance  at  the  best,  but  I  would 
not  complain,  if  they  did  not  ask 
us  to  come  at  extra  hours.  How- 
ever, I  believe  I  shall  get  a  step 
soon,  and  the  Governor  gives  me  an 
allowance.  And  I  must  say  that  I 
like  London  far  better  than  Edin- 
burgh. Nothing  like  being  near  the 
centre.  And  then  I  know  a  lot  of 
first-rate  fellows." 

"  Do  you  mean  such  gentlemen  as 
your  friend  Mr  Speedwell  1 "  said  L 

Littlewoo  blusned  to  the  eyes. 

"  I  saw  well  enough  that  you  did 
not  like  him,  Sinclair ;  and  I  admit 
that  he  is  much  too  plain-spoken. 
Butheis  arealfriendly  fellow.  Idon't 
know  any  man  whom  I  can  more 
readily  apply  to  when  I  happen  to  be 
hard  up.  And  he  has  a  first-rate  con- 
nection—knows  all  the  nobs— d'Or- 
geat  and  the  rest  of  the  top-sawyers." 
2z 
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"  Hem !— I  shoald  be  dispoeed  to 
doubt  the  intimacy  of  your  friend 
with  the  QoxmlT 

''0,it*Bafact,Ia88ureyou.  I  had 
it  from  himself." 

"From  the  Count?" 

"  Noj  from  Speedwell  D'Orgeat 
you  know,  is  a  little  dipped,  ana 
speedwell  has  dealings  witn  Roths- 
chUd." 

"  My  dear  littlewoo,  I  am  almost 
inclined  for  once  toadopt  yourfiriend*s 
phraseol^,  and  to  say,  The  devil  he 
nas !    Why,  man,  you  must  have  lost 

four  senses !  I  vow  and  decUre  that 
never  set  eyes  unon  a  more  palpable 
or  brazen-faced  blackguard ! 

"  Sinclair !  do  you  mean  to  insult 
mef 

"  Not  at  all,  mv  dear  James.  I 
wish  to  save  jovl  from  present  dis- 
grace and  ultimate  ruin.  Now  do 
just  listen  patiently  to  me  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then,  if  you  think 
I  am  wrong,  be  as  angry  as  you 
please.** 

"  The  deuce  take  that  cigar ! "  cried 
Littlewoo,  pitching  a  newly-lighted 
weed  in  the  fire  and  setting  hmiself 
on  the  sofa.  "  It  will  not  draw. 
Now  I  suppose  I  am  in  for  a  sermon. 
Gut  it  short,  Norman,  for  I  know  the 
text  already." 

"  I  don*t  intend  to  sermonise ;  but 
please  recollect  that  yesterday  I 
could  not  help  overhearing  the  con- 
versation of  your  compamon,  who, 
among  other  things,  offered  vou  an 
introduction  to  an  opera-dancer, 
which  you  seemed  nothing  loth  to 
accept;  and  then  proposed  to  us 
both  to  spend  the  evening  in  a  gam- 
bling-house.** 

"Well,  what  of  that?  I  suppose 
such  things  are  common  enough 
among  young  men." 

"They  may  be  common  enough 
among  people  like  your  friend  Mr 
Speedwell;  out  they  are  not  common, 
I  nope,  among  young  men  who  have 
been  brought  up  and  educated  as  you 
were.** 

«  Well— I  grant  you  that  Speedwell 
is  rather  a  loose  sort  of  fish,  but  that 
does  not  entitle  you  to  caM  him  a 
blackguard.** 

"  I%rdon  me  )  I  consider  that  the 
man  who  in  his  sober  senses  makes  a 
parade  of  his  vices  before  strangers 
— who  attempts  to  turn  over  a  mis- 


trees  of  whom  he  is  tired  to  his  Mend 
— who  seeks  to  entice  vounger  men 
than  himself  to  a  brothel  or  a  gaming- 
house—is  a  blackguard  in  every  sense 
of  the  term.** 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do, 
Sinclair?  I  won*t  deny  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  what  you  say,  for  I 
feel  that  Speedwell  has  been  rather 
carrying  me  off  my  Icffs.  But  I  can't 
cut  the  man  at  once. 

"  No ;  but  you  can  avoid  his  so- 
ciety and  drop  his  acquaintance  by 


"  That's  not  so  easv,  let  me  tdl 
you :  nor  would  it  be  altogether  con- 
venient The  &ot  is,  though  I  don't 
like  to  mention  it,  that  I  owe  Speed- 
well money.** 

"  I  am  deeplv  grieved  to  hear  it. 

0  Littlewoo  !  wnat  could  induce  yon 
to  commit  the  miserable  folly  of  con- 
tracting debt  ?  Do  you  not  see  what 
a  terrible  power  you  have  given  this 
man  over  you  ?  ** 

"  Yes  —  I  see  that  well  enouf^ 
but  I  cannot  help  it  now.  By 
Jove,  it  makes  me  sick  to  think  of 
it !  I  must  have  a  drop  of  brandy 
by  way  of  fortifier.    The  fiict  is  tluU 

1  na 


I  nave  been  very  foolish  and  very  ex- 
travag^t;  but  don*t  blow  me  uj 
Sindur— I  can*t  stand  it  just  now  J 


"  I  have  no  such  intention,  mv  dear 
Littlewoo ;  the  more  especially  be- 
cause I  see  that  you  are  now  conscious 
of  your  fault  But  tell  me,  do  you 
own  him  much  ?  ** 

"The  last  bill  was  for  four  hun- 
dred.** 

"  That  is  serious  enough,  but  not 
absolutely  deadly.  And  pray  how 
much  of  that  did  you  receive  in  hard 
cash?" 

"  One  hundred  and  eighty.  The 
rest  was  in  pictures  and  cigars." 

"Pictures?" 

"  Yes— and  very  valuable  pictures 
they  are  too,  Speedwell  d&j^  That's 
one  of  them— a  genuine  Titian.  I  be- 
lieve I  could  get  two  hundred  guineas 
for  it  if  I  were  to  offer  it  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery." 

So  saying,  he  pointed  to  a  vile  daub, 
representing  Nymphs  and  Satyrs, 
upon  which  no  pawnbroker  in  his 
senses  would  have  advanced  sixteen 
shillings. 

"You  don't  seem  to  admire  it 
much,"  continued Littlewoa  "All  I 
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can  tell  you  is  that  the  Duke  of 
DeTODshire "* 

"  My  dear  James,  don*t  talk  non- 
sense !  you  have  been  regularly  tiJcen 
in.  I  trust  your  cigars  are  better 
thanyour  pictures  ? 

"  Why,  I  must  say  I  think  there 
has  been  a  mistake  about  them.  They 
do  taste  very  much  as  if  they  were  of 
British  manufacture." 

"  I  thought  as  much.  Your  friend 
Mr  Speedwell  was  not  likely  to  do 
thin^  by  halves.  Pray,  what  may 
be  his  profession  ?** 

*'  I  belieTe  he  is  a  broker  in  the 
City.  At  all  events,  he  knows  a  good 
deal  about  the  Funds.** 

"  Yes ;  he  seems  to  have  a  genius 
that  way.  Now,  Littlewoo— you  are 
evidently  in  a  bad  scrape,  and  you 
must  tiy  to  get  out  of  it  as  quickly 
as  possible.** 

*^  But  how  am  I  to  do  that,  Nor- 
man ?  I  dare  not  tell  mv  father  how 
the  afiair  stands— it  would  drive  him 
distracted.** 

"  Surely  it  is  better  he  should  know 
that  you  owe  four  hundred  pounds 
now,  than  be  informed,  six  months 
hence,  that  you  are  liable  for  a  thou- 
sand, which  will  most  certainly  be 
the  case  if  you  do  not  disentangle 
yourself  from  the  claws  of  Mr  Speed- 
well** 

"Ah !  you  don't  know  the  Governor 
so  well  as  I  do.  I  have  irritated  him 
quite  enough  already.  And  then  my 
mother ! — what  would  she  say  if  she 
heard  of  the  way  in  which  I  have 
been  going  on]  0  dear  me!  I  do 
believe  I  am  the  most  miserable  fel- 
low on  earth !  **  And  here  poor  Little- 
woo  burst  into  a  regular  fit  of  crying. 

I  was  profoundly  sorry  for  the  lad. 
who,  though  a  sad  fool,  ezhibitea 
every  now  and  then  glimpses  of  a 
better  feeling.  But  the  case  really 
did  seem  a  desperate  one.  He  was 
utterly  unfit  to  guide  himself,  was 
marked  out  by  nature  as  a  prey  for 
the  sharper,  and,  if  left  alone  in  Lon- 
don, would  certainly,  even  if  relieved 
from  his  present  difficulties,  be  ruined 
soul  and  body.  The  first  tnine,  how- 
ever, to  be  done,  was  to  get  rid  of  Mr 
Speedwell ;  so  I  advised  Littlewoo, 
since  he  had  such  an  insuperable 
objection  to  communicating  directly 
with  his' father,  to  write  to  Mr  Shear- 
away,  who  was  a  very  friendly  man, 


acknowledging  the  extentof  his  error, 
and  expressing  contrition. 

"  I  have  very  little  doubt,**  I  said, 
"that  Mr  Shearaway  will  extricate 
you  from  this  dan^^er.  But,  Little- 
woo,  I  would  senously  advise  you 
as  a  friend  to  consider  whether  you 
woidd  not  do  well  to  throw  up  your 
appointment,  quit  London,  and  turn 
to  some  other  pursuit.  You  could 
not  be  in  more  peril  if  you  attempted 
to  cross  a  quicksand  than  ;^ou  are 
exposed  to  in  the  streets  of  this  cit^.** 

^'Let  me  alone  for  that!"  replied 
Littlewoo,  who  began  to  brighten  up, 
as  silly  fellows  always  do  when  they 
have  eased  their  minds  by  confession. 
"  Once  let  me  get  out  of  this  scrape, 
and  I  shall  take  special  care  not  to 
£bJ1  into  another^  I'll  drop  Speed- 
well, read  in  the  evenings,  nve  up 
the  opera,  and  never  enter  the  door 
of  a  casino  or  a  saloon.** 

'*  If  you  can  adhere  to  those  reso- 
lutions. Littlewoo.  you  may  quite  re- 
deem tne  past  But  remember;  the 
temptations  are  strong.** 

"  Ah,  you  don*t  know  what  a  deter- 
mined fellow  I  can  be,  when  I  once 
make  up  my  mind  to  a  thing !  I 
shall  be  as  firm  as  Ailsa  Crag. 

"Never  boast  of  vour  own  strength, 
Littlewoo  !  The  best  and  wisest  of 
mankind  have  no  power  of  them- 
selves to  resist  temptation.  The 
power  must  be  given  from  above, 
and  it  will  not  come  unless  you  pray 
for  it** 

"Indeed  I  will,  Norman— at  least 
ril  try.  Fve  been  a  very  bad  fellow. 
I  know,  but  Tm  not  an  atheist  And 
I'll  go  to  church  too. — ^"Tis  a  long 
time  since  Fve  been  there.** 

"Do  so,  by  a]l  means ;  but  do  not 
regard  that  as  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
Go  there  to  confess  your  errors,  not 
only  because  you  feel  their  conse- 
quence, but  because  you  are  sincerely 
sorry  for  having  ofiEended  in  the  sight 
of  God.  And  now  good-bv !  One 
word  more.  Deny  yourself  to  Mr 
Speedwell ;  keep  out  of  his  way ; 
avoid  him  as  you  would  avoid  tne 
pestilence :  for  if  you  allow  him  again 
to  fasten  upon  you,  you  are  lost  be- 
yond the  reach  of  remedy !  '* 

"Never  fear!  I  will  keep  out  of 
his  way.  Thank  you,  thank  you, 
Norman." 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  had 
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little  faitH  in  the  endurance  of  Master 
James  littlewoo's  good  resolutions ; 
which  it  was  evident  had  been  adopt- 
ed, not  from  inward  compunction, 
but  from  an  aroused  sense  of  the 
extreme  danger  in  which  he  stood. 
However,  I  could  only  hope  for  the 
best.    Leaving  his  rooms,  I  bent  my 


steps  homeward  ;  but  ere  I  had  tern- 
versed  one  street,  I  observed  tJie 
mosaic  form  of  Mr  Speedwell,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wajr,  advanciiig  is 
the  direction  from  which  I  came. 

"  Heaven  help  the  unfortunate  fly,* 
said  I  to  myself ;  "  for  there  is  ms 
remorseless  spider ! " 


OHAFTEB  XVin.— WILBURT  HALL. 


November  had  gone  by,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  December; 
and  muggy  London  had  assumed  its 
most  dismal  aspect.  I  do  not  won- 
der that  foreigners  should  affect  to 
pity  us  on  account  of  our  climate, 
always  supposing  that  they  have  re- 
sided in  one  of  our  large  towns  at  the 
period  of  the  winter  solstice.  There 
IS  no  finer  or  more  eiyoyable  climate 
than  that  of  England,  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year;  ana  even 
the  winter  is  not  so  rigorous  with  us 
as  it  is  in  many  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. But  winter,  in  country  and  in 
town,  bears  a  different  aspect.  In 
the  first,  it  is  beautiful  in  its  way, 
bracing,  invigorating,  and  hilarious. 
In  the  second  it  is  raw,  slushy,  foggy, 
and  oppressive.  Clean,  white  snow, 
even  when  frost  prevails,  disappears 
in  London,  and  the  other  large  towns, 
immediately  after  a  fall,  and  resolves 
itself  into  a  disgusting  slimy  plash, 
which  penetrates  the  most  cunningly 
devised  boot,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
essence  of  chilblains.  Then  the  heavy 
atmosphere  drives  down  the  smoke 
issuinfi^  from  a  million  chimneys,  so 
that  tne  very  air  which  you  inhale 
is  tainted  with  sulphurous  fumes,  and 
you  gasp  with  extreme  discomfort  as 
you  grope  your  way  through  the  fog. 
And  then  a  thaw  !  Reader,  did  you 
ever  attempt  to  pass  along  the  Strand 
during  a  thaw  ?  I  need  not  ask ;  for 
if  you  have  once  essayed  such  an  ex- 
ploit, you  are  not  likely  ever  to  for- 
get it.  We  must,  in  common  charity, 
fordve  the  French,  who  universally 
and  unanimously  accuse  us  of  being 
nationally  afflicted  by  that  mys- 
terious disease,  the  spleen ;  which, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  not  exactly  a 
liver-complaint,  but  a  land  of  chronic 
melancholy,  induced  by  the  climatic 
influences :  nay,  there  is  a  substra- 
'^um  of  truth  in  their  averment ;  for, 


unquestionabl;^,  whatever  element  of 
moroseness  or  irritability  larks  in  our 
nature,  is  sure  to  find  its  full  de- 
velopment under  such  conditions  at 
those  which  I  have  described. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  painstaking 
individuaLs  who  preserve  notes  of  th^ 
varieties  of  temperature,  or  reooid 
barometrical  variations,  and  the  pre- 
vailing currents  of  the  wind.    I  am 
but  a  poor  physist,  and  an  indifferent 
metapnysician  ;  neverthelese^  I  hare 
observed  that  the  great  majority  of 
stupid  qnarreb  between  friends  and 
members   of  the   same   family^  of 
savage  and  slaughterous  reviews  of 
unoffending  authors,  of  attacks  npon 
the  British  constitution,  of  despair- 
ing prophecies  of  its  ruin,  and  of  pre- 
dictions that  the  world  is  to  perish 
within  the   limited   period    of  six 
months,  as  also  what  are  called  re- 
ligious  revivals,   originate    in    the 
months  of  November,  December,  or 
January.     In  February,  the   com- 
bative spirit  is  still  great,  but  it  is 
more  lively  and  elastic  than  before. 
Sullen  abuse,  dogmatic  denunciation, 
and  positive  assertion,  lapse  into  a 
sardonic  tone ;  a  i^mptom  of  amend- 
ment, which,  in  March,  resolves  it- 
self into  irony.    In  April,  we  be^ 
to  jest,  and  symptoms  of  conciliation 
become  apparent    In  May.  we  agree 
so  far  as  we  can,  provided  tne  bre^kch 
be  not  irreparable,  to  meige  differ- 
ences and  be  friends,  and  to  drop  all 
unnecessary   discussion.     In  Jane, 
with  the  exception  of  those  exem- 
plary patriots  who  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  no  human  being  concerns 
himself  with  politics  or  polemics,  but, 
following  nature's  suggestion,  applies 
himself  to  strawbemes  and  claret* 
cup.    In  July,  old  Father  Thames, 
who  is  really  apubUc  benefactor, most 
judiciously  stinks  both  Lords  and 
Commons  out  of  their  magDificeiit 
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palace ;  and  the  grouBe,  partridges, 
.and  pheasants  of  Au^t^  September, 
4md  October,  contnbute  largely  to 
the  safety  of  the  body  politic,  l>y  pre- 
venting  speculative  legislation  daring 
the  period  when  they  are  attainable 
by  the  sportsman.  The  cackling  of 
the  geese  in  ancient  Borne  once  saved 
the  republic — the  crowing  of  the 
jnuir-cock  on  our  northern  hills  may 
possibly  have  rescued  Britain  from 
49ome  impending  but  self-imposed  ca- 
lamity. 

Sanguine  as  I  was  by  tempera- 
ment^ I  began  to  feel  a  sense  of 
wearmess  and  desolation  steal  upon 
me.  The  actual  discomforts  of  my 
temporary  home  appeared  greater 
than  they  reallv  were.  I  continued, 
indeed,  to  work,  but  I  did  not  work 
with  the  same  spirit  as  before,  and 
the  current  of  my  ideas  no  longer 
flowed  rapidly  along.  One  forenoon, 
while  I  was  in  this  cheerless  mood.  I 
received  a  visit  from  Chiton,  wno 
was  evidently  aflSicted  by  the  like 
spirit  of  ennui. 

"  WeU,  Sinclair,"  said  he,  after  a 
few  preliminaiy  remarks  on  the  atro- 
cious state  of  the  weather,  ''  I  hope 
you  are  satisfied  with  your  choice  of 
a  lodging.  Lively  street  this,  it 
must  be  confessed,  though  some  say 
the  river  fog  is  not  over-wholesome 
for  the  lungs.  No  want  of  music, 
though — there  woea  another  barrel- 
organ  !  I  wonder  how  you  manage 
to  work  at  all  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
medley  of  dlBcords.*' 

'*  I  admit  that  there  is  little  to  be 
said  for  my  discretion  in  that  re- 
spect However,  I  shall  make  a 
cnange  when  better  weather  comes, 
And  till  then  I  must  endure  with 
patience." 

"  Better  make  a  change  just  now. 
Do  you  know,  you  look  very  jaded ; 
and  if  you  don't  take  some  relaxa- 
tion, I  prophesy  that  you  will  be  in 
for  a  nervous  fever.  Look  here  I  I 
am  going  down  to  the  countiy  for 
the  Christmas  holidays,  and  I  want 
to  take  you  along  with  me ;  indeed, 
I  have  got  a  formal  invitation  for 
you  to  tnat  effect  from  my  former 
guardian,  Mr  Stanhope  of  Wilbuiy 
HalL  It  is  a  charming  place,  and 
there  will  be  a  pleasant  pa^." 

"  Really,  I  do  not  think—'' 

"  Nonsense !    Why  should  you  in- 


sbt  upon  becoming  a  hermit  ?  Why, 
man,  if  you  go  on  long  this  way,  you 
will  stagnate  down  into  a  poor  auto- 
maton. Tike  one  of  the  old  illuminat- 
ing monks !  Trust  to  me.  Til  have 
my  friend  Lion  here  taken  to  my 
quarters,  where  he  shall  be  duly  cared 
K>r,  and  we'll  start  on  Monday  next** 

"  But  I  have  some  work  on  hand—" 

''What  of  that  9  Cannot  you  write 
in  the  country  as  easily  as  in  the 
town?  There  is  a  splendid  librair 
at  Wilbunr,  and  you  can  have  it  all 
to  yourselt  Come — I  see  svmptoms 
of  relenting  in  your  eye.  You  have 
no  idea  of  the  miseries  of  a  London 
Christmas,  especially  if  spent  in  a 
lodnng-house.  You  would  be  stifled 
to  death  with  the  odour  of  turkey 
and  mince-pies— that  is,  when  you 
went  out  ot  doors ;  for,  judging  from 
app^u-ancesj  the  excellent  Jars  Lew- 
son  is  not  likely  to  rush  into  such 
extravagances.  Besides^  I  have  a 
personal  motive  in  wishing  you  to 
go  along  with  me.** 

''  Well  since  you  say  that^  I  shall 
accept  Mr  Stanhope's  invitation." 

"  Bravo !  Now  then,  I  shall  be  off 
to  secure  places  on  the  coach.  Re- 
collect—M:onday  next  ril  send  you 
a  note  of  the  hour." 

Early  on  the  day  appointed,  Carl- 
ton and  I  ascended  as  outside  pas- 
sengers the  glorious  "Defiances" 
which  in  those  times,  when  tne 
railway  system  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, was  the  pride  and  wonder 
of  the  road.  Much  as  our  comfort 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  traction 
of  what  Mrs  Barrett  Browning  calls 
''  the  resonant  steam-eagles,"  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  new  mode  of  loco- 
motion is  so  hilarious  as  the  old.  In 
a  railway  train  you  profit  little  by 
the  scenery— you  dash  so  rapidly 
past  town  and  grange  that  you  hardly 
nave  a  glimpse  of  their  outline — and 
you  are  utterly  precluded  from  the 
grand  old  amusement  of  studying 
character  on  the  road.  The  stage- 
coach, on  the  contranr,  carried  you 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  coun&y ; 

gave  you  time  to  enjoy  the  scenery ; 
rought  under  your  notice  many  a 
curious  specimen  of  life  and  manners ; 
and  enabled  you,  if  the  driver  or 
guard  were  disposed  to  be  commu- 
nicative, as  was  usually  the  case,  to 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate 
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of  the  peculiarities  and  history  of 
the  neig^hbourhood.  But  it  is  of  no 
use  instituting  comparisons  between 
the  living  and  the  dead.  Stage- 
coaches, except  in  a  few  very  remote 
districts,  are  as  defunct  as  the  hand- 
loom  or  spinning-wheel,  and  will  ere 
long  become  mere  matters  of  tradi- 
tion. I  wonder  what  was  the  fate 
of  all  those  gorgeous  "  Defiances," 
"EcHpses  "  "Lightnings,"  "Rattlers," 
and  '*  Sohos  \ "  Did  the  indignant 
proprietors,  when  they  found  that 
thev  were  fairly  beaten  oflf  the  road, 
ana  totalljr  unable  to  compete  with 
the  screaming  metallic  competitors, 
bring  toother  their  defeated  chariots, 
and  sacnfice  them  as  a  magnificent 
holocaust  1  Or  have  they  been  con- 
signed to  the  infamy  and  disgrace  of 
a  oack- shed,  therein  to  remain  un- 
til they  rot  to  pieces,  being  tenanted 
in  the  mean  time  by  cocks  and  hens, 
for  lack  of  better  company  ? 

No  sooner  had  we  passed  the  Lon- 
don suburbs,  than  the  atmosphere 
became  clear  as  by  magic;  and  on 
either  hand  was  opened  up  an  ex- 
panse of  landscape,  winter-clad  in- 
deed, but  enlivened  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  On  we  went,  past  stately 
mansions  just  visible  in  tne  midst  of 
old  spreaoing  trees,  through  villages 
where  many  a  smiling  and  happy 
face  was  seen  at  door  and  window ; 
the  iron-shod  hoofs  of  the  horses 
ringing  clearly  as  they  galloped  along 
the  frozen  road,  till  we  reached  the 
station  for  relay  in  the  centre  of  some 
pretty  market- town.  There  were 
visible,  active  prenarations  of  the 
coming  Christmas.  Most  of  the  shops 
were  abeady  decked  out  and  gar- 
nished with  branches  of  holly,  the 
scarlet  berries  contrasting  gaily  with 
the  dark-green  glossy  foliage;  jolly 
Boniface,  the  apt  representative  of 
good  cheer,  came  forth  with  his  jug 
of  grand  old  ale  to  administer  to  the 
wants  of  the  passengers ;  while  bands 
of  children,  rosy  with  health  and 
exercise,  followed  each  other  down 
the  long  slides,  unrebuked  by  paro- 
chial severity.  Those  who  maintain 
— and  there  are  many  who  do  so — 
that  our  country  is  not  now  entitled 
to  its  old  appellation  of  "  Merry  Eng- 
land," must  either  possess  a  strange 
obliduity  of  vision,  or  their  spheres 
of  observation  must  be  limited  to 


the  stifling  courts  and  crowxied  pizr- 
lieus  of  great  cities,  and  the  haiiiit» 
of  misery  and  crime.    Laboar,  vfaexi 
not  unduly  tasked  and  orerwe^iited, 
is  no  impediment  to  mirth.      Sven 
in  the  bus^  workshops  of  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  few   soUen    faces 
are  to  be  seen,  unless  indeed  at  a 
time  when  some  one  of  the   great 
spring  of  national  industry  has  re- 
ceived  such   material   iiguiy     that 
labour  is  suspended,  or  when  the 
capitalist  and   the  workman    have 
been  forced  into  unnatural  coIlisi<Mi. 
On  such  occasions  it  is  tme  that 
general  gloom  prevails ;  for  bow  can 
we  expect  that  men  should  be  mirt^ 
fill  or  light  of  heart  when  poverty  it 
staring  them  in  the  face — ^when  their 
wives  and  children  are  suffering  frcm 
lack  of  food,  or  starving  in  an  ind&- 
ment  season— when  the  strong  arm 
is  compelled  to  be  idle,  and  the  spirit 
is  too  proud  to  brook  the  degrada- 
tion of  soliciting  or  accepting  ahns  f 
There  are  certain  conditions,  and  they 
are  not  confined  to  the  poor,  when 
care,  or  sorrow,  or  anguish,  efTectualiy 
banish  mirth ;  and  it  may  possiUj 
be  that,  in  a  state  of  society  so  arti- 
ficial and  complicated  as  ours — when 
the  competitive  principle  is  actively 
at  work,  and  each  new  discovery, 
though  it  may  ultimately  prove  bene- 
ficial, hfits  the  immediate  effiect  of  dis- 
placing labour— such  conditions  are 
more  frequent  of  occurrence  than  they 
were  in  the  older  and  more  simple 
times.    But  I  do  not  believe  that 
therebv  habitual  moroseness  has  been 
engendered.    I  do  not  believe— and 
my  own  observation  leads  me  to  qnite 
a  contrary  conclusion — ^that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  England,  re- 
garded in  the  mass,  has  become  ma- 
terially altered,  and  that  their  once 
noted  cheerfulness  has  b^n  su]>er- 
seded   by  a  sullen   and  vindictive 
spirit.    I  know  that  the  Englishman 
hates  tyranny   and    oppression  of 
whatever  kind— will  not  tamely  sub- 
mit to  it,  but  will  do  battle  for  his 
rights  to  the  death.    Hence  it  is  not 
wonderful  if,  when  it  appears  to  hun 
that  such  tyranny  does  exist,  and  i& 
moreover,  either  expressly  sanctioned 
or  tacitly  permitted  by  the  law— 
whether  that  tjrranny  be  the  undue 
influence  of  capital  exerted  to  depress 
labour,  or  the  withholding  of  nghts 
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and  privileges  to  which  he  considers 
himself  jusuy  entitled— his  language 
should  often  be  yehement,  and  his 
attitude  sometimes  menacing  and  de- 
fiant. It  is  a  great  error— and  it  has 
ere  now  proved  a  lamentable  one— to 
infer  from  this  that  the  English  peo- 
ple are  discontented  with  their  poli- 
tical constitution,  or  that  they  are 
?rone  to  sudden  and  violent  change, 
t  is  the  interest  of  demagogues  to 
represent  them  as  such— to  rear  up 
imaginary  ^ievances,  or  to  magni^ 
smali  ones  mto  great ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England  there  exists 
a  sound  and  hearty  spirit,  which,  if 
it  be  not  unwisely  tampered  with  or 
abused  for  mere  party  purposes,  will 
defy  the  utmost  efforts  of  radicalism 
or  mfidelity  to  overpower. 

In  the  course  of  our  journey  I  re- 
ceived from  Carlton  a  sketch  of  the 
famUy  at  Wilbunr  Hall  Mr  Stan- 
hope bad,  in  early  life,  served  with 
some  distinction  in  the  army,  but,  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  withdrew 
from  the  military  profession,  married, 
and  had  ever  smce  devoted  himself 
to  the  management  of  his  consider- 
able estate,  and  the  active  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  a  country  gentleman. 
He  was  now  a  widower,  with  a  son 
and  daughter. 

''  As  for  his  manners  and  opinions," 
said  Qeorge,  "I  shall  leave  you  to 
judge  for  yourself.  All  I  shall  say 
is,  tnat  he  has  been  very  kind  to  me, 
and  took  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble 
in  the  management  of  my  i^airs 
when  I  was  a  minor.  I  doubt  not 
that  our  American  friend  Mr  Ewins 
—whom  I  trust  we  shall  fall  in  with 
after  he  has  completed  his  observa- 
tions in  the  nortu — would  consider 
him  rather  behind  the  world  in  his 
notions ;  and  so  perhaps  he  is,  for  you 
can  hardly  expect  an  old  English 
squire,  living  amongst  his  ancestral 
oaks,  and  cultivating  his  Sabine  farm, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  headlong  velo- 
city of  modem  movement.  Fox  my 
own  part,  I  think  it  is  a  blessing  to 
the  country  that  such  men  should  be 
found  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  laj^ 
and  indepenaent  party,  otherwise 
ministers  would  be  too  prone— hea- 
ven knows  they  are  prone  enough  1 — 
to  yield  to  what  is  cantingly  termed 
the  pressure  from  without,  and  to 


adopt,  as  part  of  the  national  policy, 
every  scheme  which  is  suggested  by 
the  interest  or  selfishness  of  the  manu- 
facturers. But  here  we  are  at  the 
last  stage,  where  the  carriage  from 
Wilbury  is  to  meet  us." 

I  never  was  good  at  architectural 
description,  so  I  shall  spare  the  reader 
anyattempt  at  sketching  the  exterior 
of  Wilbury  Hall,  simply  inserting  the 
following  extract  from  the  BeatUies 
ofEnglandf  which  is  sufl&cient  for 
my  purpose.  "  Sir  Dudley  Stanhope 
erected  the  present  mansion,  which 
was  completed  for  his  residence  about 
the  year  1616.  It  is  a  venerable  edi- 
fice, but  singular  in  its  form,  which 
is  an  irregular  polygon.  The  upper 
windows  command  some  fine  views 
over  the  valley  and  adijacent  country." 
A  respectable  antiouity  for  a  country- 
house,^  dating  back  to  the  reign  of 
James  I.  and  the  days  of  Somerset 
and  Yilliers. 

We  were  received  by  Mr  Stanhope 
himself,  a  taU^  handsome,  florid  man, 
whose  cordiahty  removea  at  once  the 
awkwardness  which  usuaUy  attends 
introduction. 

"  Qeorge  Carlton !"  he  cried,  fairlv 
embracing  myfriend, "  Welcome  back 
to  Wilbury  Hall !  Why,  boy,  it  is 
five  long  years  since  we  saw  you  last : 
a  great  cut  out  of  life,  as  you  will 
know  when  you  come  to  be  as  old  as 
I  am.  And  this  is  your  friend,  Mr 
Sinclair  ?  Welcome,  sir,  welcome  1 
Why,  Gkorge,  what  a  great- strapping 
fdlow  you  have  become  I  Travel 
seems  to  have  agreed  with  you ;  but 
we  shan't  let  you  go  abroad  again, 
wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
as  if  you  nad  no  home  of  your  own. 
You  must  settle  down  among  us :  be- 
come a  country  gentleman :  ana  do 
your  duty  to  your  country.  We  want 
young  blood  to  take  the  place  of  us 
old  fellows  in  these  queer  times.  But 
come— let  me  show  you  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. I  daresay  you  will  hardly 
recognise  my  little  Amy  ;  she  was  a 
mere  child  when  you  left  us." 

So  saying,  Mr  Stanhope  led  the 
way  up  the  staircase,  and  we  entered 
a  spacious  and  elegantly  arranged 
apartment,  in  which  several  laoues 
were  seated.  It  was  now  past  sun- 
set, and  the  room  was  lighted  only  by 
a  blazing  fire  ci  logs,  that  threw  out 
a  ruddy  glow.    Buddy  as  it  was,  it 
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hardly  could  have  accounted  for  the 
very  deep  flush  upon  Oarlton's  cheek, 
as,  in  obedience  to  her  father^s  calL 
a  graceful  girl  came  timidly  forwara 
and  extended  her  hand.  I  saw  be- 
fore me  the  model  from  which  Carl- 
ton drew— the  Beal  of  his  Ideal— the 
Saxon  type  of  beauty — the  sweet 
face  and  sunny  locks  of  Saint  Agnes. 

I  have  sometimes  euTied  the  cool- 
ness and  self-possession  of  those 
gentlemen  who,  fortified  by  long 
practice,  can  enter  a  drawing-room, 
having  no  previous  knowledge  of  its 
inmate&  with  as  much  Mng-fnnd 
and  inoifference  as  if  they  were 
lounging  into  a  box  at  the  opera, 
and  commence  a  conversation  with- 
out exhibiting  the  slightest  embar- 
rassment Yet,  after  all,  I  doubt 
whether  thev  are  to  be  envied,  for 
I  apprehend  that  such  demeanour 
must  be  the  result  either  of  remark- 
able self-complacency,  or  of  a  cal- 
lousness of  heart  ana  imagination. 
It  argues  the  absence,  I  think,  of 
that  chivalrous  feeling  towards  the 
£ur  sex,  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  carried  to  so  extreme  a  lenjz^ 
that,  in  the  words  of  an  old  wnter 
of  romance,  "a  true  knight  should 
stand  more  awed  and  abated  in  the 
presence  of  beauty,  than  if  he  were 
summoned  before  the  throne  of  the 
most  puissant  emperor  of  the  world.** 
Be  that  as  it  m^,  I,  who  bad  min- 
gled little  with  English  society,  felt 
bashful  tfnd  diffident,  and  was  not 
sorry  when  the  dressing  bell  sum- 
moned us  to  our  several  apartments. 

When  I  again  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  I  found  a  large  company  assem- 
bled, amongst  whom  I  was  surprised 
to  recognise  Sir  George  Smoothly, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  on 
board  of  the  Rhenish  steamer.  The 
Baronet  was  pleased  to  favour  me 
with  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand, 
was  particular  in  his  inquiries  as  to 
my  success  in  London,  and  not  less 
so  regarding  the  ori^  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr  Stanhope ;  but 
I  had  not  forgotten  Carlton's  admon- 
itory hint,  and  restricted  myself  to 
such  ^neral  replies  as  conveyed  but 
little  mformation. 

Dinner  was  served  in  a  spacious 
old  hall,  panelled  with  oak,  and 
hung  rouna  with  ancestral  pictures ; 
and  the  business  of  that  important 


meal  was  conducted  with  that  qoiet 
regularity  and  unostentatious  good 
taste  which  are  the  characteristioB  of 
a  well-governed  household.  I  did 
not  feel  myself  very  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, for  my  neighbour  on  the  right 
was  an  elderly  lady  of  swarthy  com- 
plexion, whose  immense  turban  gare 
ner  the  air  of  a  Turkish  Imaun : 
whilst  on  the  other  side  I  was  flankea 
bv  a  gentleman  of  some  forty  yeara 
(H  age,  of  Herculean  dimmisions,  and 
ekborately  got  up,  who  neverthekss 
wore  an  air  of  extreme  listlessn^s, 
and  did  not  seem  by  any  means  in- 
clined to  enter  into  conversation. 
Not  so  the  lady,  who,  perhaps  guess- 
ing that  a  neophyte  was  dehvered 
into  hw  hands,  b^;an  incontinently 
to  talk. 

"  Have  you  been  in  this  part  of  the 
country  before,  sir  1** 

"  No,  madam ;  I  never  had  that 
pleasure.** 

"  Ah !  I  can  assure  you  it  is  any- 
thing but  a  pleasure  to  those  who 
know  it  best!  You  can  have  no  idea 
what  a  terrible  sort  of  people  there 
are  hereabouts — so  corrupted,  so 
wicked,  so  ungrateful,  and  so  disre- 
spectful to  their  superiors— I  mean, 
of  course,  the  lower  orders.  It  some- 
times positively  makes  me  weep  to 
think  of  their  iniquity  !**  And  she 
sipped  a  glass  of  sherry. 

"  That  must  be  distressing  indeed,** 
said  I :  *'  Pray  is  there  any  special  rea- 
son for  their  bdng  so  abandoned)** 

''  I  cannot  exactly  say,**  replied  the 
ladv  with  a  portentous  quiver  of  her 
turban.  '*  Some  think  it  is  because 
they  are  too  well  off,  and  some  think 
it  is  the  natural  growth  of  original 
sill,  which  the  regular  clergy  take  no 

fins  to  keep  down ;  but  for  my  part, 
think** — and  here  she  lowered  her 
voice—"  that  it*s  all  owing  to  the 
Jesuits!" 
"  To  the  Jesuits,  madam  ?**  said  L 
'^  Yes,  to  the  Jesuits,  sir.  Surely 
you  are  aware  that  they  absolutely 
swarm  around  us,  and  that  they  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  all  kinds  of 
families  for  the  purpose  of  making 
converts.  I  shudder  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  detected  two  in  my  own  house- 
hold. One  was  the  gardener,  a 
Scotchman  *  but  I  soon  found  him 
out.  Would  you  believe  it,  sir,  he 
absolutely  refused  to  eat  pork  upon 
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a  Friday,  and  admitted  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  1" 

"But  are  you  sure,  madam,  that 
was  not  the  effect  of  national  prdu- 
dlce  and  education  9  I  happen  to  oe 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and,  though  I 
•honour  and  adopt  tne  praver-TOok, 
I  am  not  fortunate  enough  to  par- 
take of  the  Saxon  partiality  for 
pork." 

'*  Yon  surely  do  not  wish  to  per- 
suade me,  air,  that  the  Scotch  people 
don't  use  the  prayer-book  in  their 
churches  1" 

"Unfortunately,  madam,  they  do 
not." 

"  Then  they  must  all  be  Jesuits  1 
I  hope  you  are  not  a  Jesuit,  sir?" 

"  if  I  were  so,  madam,  you  could 
hardly  expect  me  to  confess  it,  after 
the  strong  opinion  you  have  ex- 
fxressed ;  but  1  assure  you  I  am  no 
momber  of  the  order." 

"WeU,  sir,  the  other  was  the 
laundr^^-maid,  who  seemed  a  good, 
quiet,  inoffensive  girl  from  Devon- 
inire.  I  found  her  one  evening  in 
the  kitchen  confessing  herself  to  an 
Irish  groom,  who,  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied, was  a  priest  in  disguise ! 

"  That  was  startling,  doubtless. 
Did  you  find  hw  on  her  knees  before 
him?" 

"  No— I  rather  think  he  was  on  his 
knees  before  her— but  it  amounts  to 
the  same  thing." 

The  Imaun  was  becoming  a  bore, 
but  I  could  not  shake  her  off.  As  her 
tongue  was  loosened,  for  she  never 
refused  champagne,  she  launched 
out  into  all  manner  of  com|)laints 
touching  the  backsliding  and  miaui- 
ties  of  uie  time.  She  told  me  tnat 
ahe  was  patroness  of  a  female  society 
for  the  propagation  of  flannel  and 
cheap  tracts,  the  former  being  with- 
held unless  the  catechumen  could 
give  a  minute  abstract  of  the  lat- 
ter. She  inveighed  against  the 
parish  clergyman,  whom  uie  accused 
of  thwarting  her  efforts  by  beseech- 
ing her  to  temper  her  zeal  with  a 
little  discretion,  which  she  considered 
a  clear  proof  that  he  also  was  at 
heart  a  Jesuit ;  and  she  finally  be- 
^an  a  lecture  on  the  approaching^ 
millennium^  taking  for  her  text-book 
the  fift^-third  treatise  of  an  eminent 
dissentmg  divine  in  London,  who 


has  made  a  fabulous  sum  of  money 
by  his  interpretations  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, each  new  brochure  bein^  a 
direct  contradiction  of  that  which 

Preceded  it  I  was  becoming  utterly 
ewildered  with  the  woman's  talk, 
when  my  neighbour  on  the  other 
hand,  observing  my  distress,  kindly 
began  a  conversation  which  enabled 
me  to  get  rid  of  the  persecution.  A 
more  gentlemanly  person  than  Mr 
Lumley— for  such  was  the  name  of 
my  new  aoquaintance~I  have  rarelv 
encounterea;  but  the  effect  whicn 
his  fine  figure  and  expressive  counte- 
nance were  calculated  to  produce, 
was  somewhat  marred  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  extreme  delicacy  and  lanfiN)ur. 
He  looked  as  Achilles  might  nave 
done  when  disguised  at  the  court  of 
Lycomedes;  and  he  rarely  spoke 
above  his  breath,  as  if  the  mere  ex- 
ertion of  talking  was  too  much  for 
his  physical  energies. 
"I  am  sure,"  said  he.  after  a  few 

Sreliminiunr  remarks— wnich  had  the 
esired  effect  of  relieving  me  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Imaun,  who  then 
£Eistened  upon  another  victim—"  you 
will  pardon  me  for  venturing  to  in- 
terrupt a  teU-drtke  of  so  interesting 
and  confidential  a  kind.  But  I  am 
no  stranger  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
inspired  lady,  and  I  reall  v  began  to 
tremble  for  you  as  she  advanced  to 
the  battle  of  Armageddon." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  most  j^te- 
ful  to  you  for  the  service "  said  I, 
laughing ; "  I  must  acknowledge  that 
my  patience  was  on  the  point  of  giv- 
ing way.  I  am  curious  to  see  her 
husband." 

"  So  should  I  be,"  said  Mr  Lumley ; 
"but  no  man  of  woman  bom  was 
ever  venturous  enough  to  approach 
MiBS  BooUe  with  amorous  or  matri- 
monial intentions.  She  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  ancient  British  vir- 
gm — very  good-hearted,  very  domi- 
neering ;  sensible  on  some  points,  on 
others  as  fantastical  as  a  magpie. 
For  the  rest,  I  hold  the  old  lady 
(whom  I  acknowledge  to  be  a  distant 
relative)  in  some  veneration  not  un- 
mingled  with  fear.  Ton  have  doubt- 
less observed  that  she  is  a  kind  of 
Titus  Gates  in  petticoats,  brimful  of 
information  regarding  a  new  popish 
plot,  which  is  to  shake  this  devoted 
kingdom  to  its  centre,  repress  all 
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liberty  of  conscience,  and  materially 
enhance  the  market-price  of  fish, 
sackcloth,  and  frankincense.  Had 
she  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  when  Shaf^bury  was  in  the 
ascendant,  she  would  easily  have 
found  a  spouse.  Dangerfield  or  Bed- 
loe  would  have  proposed  to  her  at 
once,  on  the  strength  of  her  Protest- 
ant revelations.*' 

This  was  said  with  so  much  quiet 
humour  and  comical  laziness,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  asking  him  to 
&your  me,  as  an  absolute  stranger, 
with  some  account  of  others  of  the 
company. 

"  You  pay  me  far  too  high  a  com- 
pliment, said  Mr  Lumley,  ^*  in  sup- 
posing that  I  can  sketch  character : 
for  I  am  the  laziest,  dullest,  and 
least  observant  of  mankind,  until 
you  force  me  into  action.  I  like 
claret  and  kief—you.  know  what  kuf 
means?  —  abisolute  rei)ose;  and  I 
have  a  high  appreciation  of  eider- 
down. I  read  the  other  day  of  some 
country  near  Persia— I  foi^get  the 
name  of  the  particular  district — 
where,  when  you  want  to  have  a 
siesta,  you  have  only  to  send  out  a 
slave  or  two  to  shake  the  peach-trees, 
and  straightway  you  are  supplied 
with  an  odorous  carpet  of  blossom  a 
foot  thick,  on  which  you  may  repose 
and  dream,  as  if  in  early  Eden.  That 
would  Quite  suit  me.  1  am  emulous 
of  the  sloth;  notwithstanding  which, 
when  I  get  into  the  saddle,!  flatter 
myself  that  I  can  astonish  the  light- 
weights :  and  I  own  that  I  am  not 
despicable  at  rackets.  But  these  are 
mere  gladiatorial  matters,  and  I 
ought  to  apologise  for  my  ej^tism ; — 
try  this  entree^  it  is  of  decided  merit 
— and  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you 
any  information  in  my  power;  the 
rather^  because  I  understand  you  are 
the  fnend  of  Mr  Carlton,  who  ought, 
one  day  or  other,  to  take  a  high 
position.'' 

"  I  have  not  had  much  experience 
of  English  society,"  said  I ;  "but  one 
thing  which  has  struck  me  rather 
forcibly  is  the  inclination  of  accom- 
plished and  wealthy  men  to  devolve 
the  public  duties  which  they  are 
fitted  and  even  bound  by  their  po- 
sition to  undertake,  upon  a  class  of 
specious  but  unreliable  adventurera" 

"  You  had  better  say  that  to  Carl- 


ton, who  is  still  young  enoa^h   to 
reform,  and  whose  moral  fibre  is  no^ 
relaxed.    But  are  yon  not  rather  too 
hard  upon  adventurers  ?  Whyshoold 
men  to  whom  fortune  has  been  mo- 
posterously  kind  try  to  monopoliae 
everything?  Formypartlammadi 
of  tne  mmd  of  the  honest  ai^dier 
who^  having  taken  one  fortress  mud 
received  his  reward,  declined  to  lemd 
another  storming  party,  on  the  pies 
that  it  would  be  veiy  nngenerous 
to  deprive  some  aspiring  comrade  of 
the  chance  of  winning  distinction.** 

"Yet  surely  there  is  some  tenth 
in  the  maxim  that  property  has  its 
duties.  It  would  ill-become  me,  who 
am  but  an  adventurer,  and  one  of  a 
very  humble  kind,  to  object  to  * 
system  so  wisely  liberal ;  but  I  can- 
not think  it  conducive  to  the  welfiue 
of  society  that  men  of  high  station 
and  great  wealth  should  avoid  public 
life." 

"And  yet  the  wisest  philosophers, 
both  heathen  and  Chnstian,  have 
recommended  such  abstinence.  Re- 
tired statesmen,  men  whose  heads 
waxed  grey  in  office,  have  uttered 
their  regret  that  they  nad  not  sooner 
withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  strife^ 
intrigue,  and  ambition,  to  that  qniet 
seclusion  which  affords  the  oest 
chance  of  happiness.  But  I  reallj 
cannot  afford  to  hazard  my  reputa- 
tion as  a  poco-curante  by  talking  in 
the  strain  of  Seneca.  Yon  desired 
some  information  regarding  the 
guests.    Whom  shall  I  b^in  with  f ''^ 

"  As  you  please." 

"Ah!  then— Place  aux  damn! 
That  gaily-dressed  lady  seated  next 
our  host  is  Lady  Lorimer,  a  person 
of  prodigious  scientific  acquirements. 
She  corresponds  with  Buckland,  is 
deep  in  geology,  and  has  cultivated 
her  talents  to  tne  utmost  in  the  some- 
what incongruous  departments  of 
millinery  and  mathematics." 

"A  formidable  kdy!" 

"  Then  there  are  two  Misses  Car- 
rington.  They  sin^  well,  dance  well, 
have  a  turn  for  actm^/>r(>vfr6e«,  and 
do  not  object  to  a  flirtation.  How- 
ever, I  would  not  recommend  you  to 
fall  in  love  with  either  of  them. 
Their  mamma,  who  is  somewhere  on 
this  side  of  the  table,  has  some  ^^ 
notions  about  settlements." 

"  I  shall  observe  your  caution,  and 
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rerard  them  as  beings  of  aDotber 
spbere  I " 

"  O,  tbey  can  be  quite  terrestrial 
when  they  please,  I  assure  you.  Then 
there  is  Miss  Stanhope,  a  very  sweet 
^1  indeed— pretty,  gentle,  and  affec- 
tionate. By  the  way,  your  friend 
Carlton  appears  to  m  making  him- 
self wondrous  agreeabla  Handsome 
dog !  If  I  were  in  love  with  Amy 
now,  I  should  feel  extremely  jealous ; 
but  fortunately  I  have  no  energy." 

"And  the  other  lady?" 

"  0,  that  is  Miss  Stanhope's  great 
friend,  a  Miss  Beaton.  I  nope  you 
admire  her.  for  she  is  a  decided 
beauty,  ana  what  is  more,  a  very 
charming  girL  Her  father  is  a  Lon- 
don merchant  and  Member  of  Par- 
liament—one of  the  rising  men  of 
the  day ;  by  repute  a  sort  of  ci^ 
Croesus,  bola^  speculative,  and  enter- 

5 rising.    It  IS  said  that  Peel  has  a 
igh  opinion  of  his  judgment,  and 
consults  him  on  financial  matters." 

The  appearance  of  Miss  Beaton 
certainly  iustified  the  eulogy.  Above 
the  middle  heig[ht,  with  her  lustrous 
black  hair  braided  over  a  queenly 
brow,  and  a  complexion  so  delicate 
that  the  colour  went  and  came  like 
sunlight  on  a  bed  of  roses ;  deep  dark 
violet  eyes,  and  a  grace  of  gesture 
unparalleled— I  thought  that  I  had 
never  gazed  upon  a  creature  more 
loveljr  and  benign.  I  cannot  tell 
why  it  should  m  so,  but  there  are 
some  women  by  no  means  wanting 
in  charms,  whom  we  cannot,  by  any 
exertion  of  fancy,  disassociate  from 
ordinary  life.  They  belong  essen- 
tially and  entirely  to  our  generation, 
such  as  it  is,  have  no  place  in  our 
reveries  of  the  past,  nor  do  their 
shadows  appear  in  the  enchanted 
world  of  our  dreams.  But  others 
there  are— and  Mary  Beaton  was 
such — whom  we  cannot  behold  with- 
out either  identifying  them  with 
some  one  of  the  splendid  creations 
of  Shakespeare,  or  assigning  ihem  a 
place  in  the  scenes  of  chivalry  and 
romance,  in  which,  ever  and  anon, 
we  are  fain  to  take  refuge  from  the 
dull  monotony  of  our  existence.  As 
I  looked,  it  seemed  to  me  as  thoug^h 
I  heard  the  words  of  the  pathenc 
old  Scottish  ballad  warbled  in  my 
ear— 


"  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries, 

The  day  she'll  hae  but  throe ; 
There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 

And  Mary  Carmiohael  and  me. 

Mv  thoughts  went  back  to  Holyrood. 
I  beheld  Queen  Mary  in  the  prime 
of  her  youth  and  beauty,  seated  in 
her  bower,  surrounded  by  her  maids 
of  honour,  and  the  fairest  of  them 
all,  who  "put  the  gowd  in  her  hair," 
bore  the  semblance  of  the  livinig 
Manr  Beaton. 

Iu>t  long  ago  I  heard  an  eminent 
philosopher  deliver  an  address  to  a 
youthful  audience,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  exhorted  them  to  put  away 
from  their  minds  all  romantic  notions^ 
and  forego  the  perusal  of  all  works 
of  an  imaginative  nature,  as  these 
could  only  tend  to  weaken  the  in- 
tellect and  to  withdraw  the  mind 
frt)m  the  contemplation  of  worthier 
themes.  I  dissent  utterly  from  such 
a  doctrine.  Stifle  the  imagination, 
and  you  take  from  the  inner  man  all 
the  light  and  glory  and  vivid  charm 
of  existence — you  make  him  colour- 
blind, unsympathetic,  passionless, 
and  repulsive— you  rob  him  of  the 
heart  of  flesh,  and  substitute  an 
organ  of  stone.  Let  science  have  its 
place  and  precedence,  but  do  not  ask 
us  to  forego  the  pure  delights  of  fancy 
or  the  kindly  influences  of  poesy :  for 
these  are  to  the  mind  what  the  silent 
dews  of  night  are  to  the  thirsty  earth 
— they  cover  its  bare  surface  with 
verdure,  they  stimulate  the  plant,, 
and  prepare  the  bud  to  expand  under 
the  eye  of  mom  into  a  beautiful  and 
odorous  flower.  It  may  be  well  that 
we  should  uncover  our  heads  with 
reverence  at  the  name  of  Newton : 
but  will  any  one  have  the  hardihooa 
to  deny  that  Shakespeare  and  Scott 
have  contributed  more  largely  to  the 
sum  of  human  enjoyment  and  intel- 
lectual culture  than  the  whole  vener- 
able phalanx  of  the  men  of  science 
and  discovery  ? 

Why  do  I  write  thus  ?  Simply  to 
express  my  remembrance,  still  vivid, 
of  the  hour  when  the  conviction  first 
dawned  upon  me  that  romance  and 
reality  are  not  things  entirely  separ- 
ated and  irreconcilable  —  that  the 
former  is  not  a  mere  abstraction,  but 
a  subtile  and  potent  essence,  capable 
of  animating,  embalming,  puri^pngf 
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and  sustaining  us  through  our  daily 
pilgrimage  and  toil 

"  TU  not  merely 
The  human  being^t   Pride  that   peoples 

space 
With  life  and  mystical  predominanoe ; 
Since  likewise,  tor  the  stricken  heart  of 

LOTO 

This   visible    nature,  and   this  oommon 

world, 
Is  all  too  narrow :  yea,  a  deeper  import 
Lurks  in  the  legend  told  my  mfuit  years 
Than  lies  upon  that  truth  we  lore  to  learn. 
For  fable  ia  Love's  world,  his  home,  his 

birthplace : 
Delightedly  dwells  he  *mong  fays  and  talis- 
mans. 
And  spirits ;  and  delightedly  beUeres 
Divinities,  being  himself  divme." 

"  As  for  the  gentlemen."  said  Mr 
Lumley,  "  there  is  really  little  to  be 
said.  You  cannot  expect  to  find  such 
varietur  of  character  at  a  Christmas 
party  in  a  country  house  as  would 
suffice  for  the  requirements  of  a  first- 
rate  comedy ;  and  I  rather  think  I 
shall  leave  you  to  form  your  own 
conclusions,  more  especiafly  as  the 
ladies  are  aoout  to  withdraw.* 

After  dinner  conversation  varies 
much  according  to  the  usual  occupa- 
tions and  habits  of  the  company.  If 
you  are  doomed  to  take  your  claret 
with  a  set  of  sporting  men,  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  to  hear  a  great 
deal  on  the  subject  of  horse-flesh  and 
runs  with  the  Pytchley  and  Quom. 
If  lawyers  predominate,  the  chances 
are  that  they  begin  to  talk  shop,  and 
become  exceedingly  tiresome  hj  dis- 
cussing knotty  points  of  law  with  as 
much  volubility  and  keenness  as  they 
DOBsibly  could  exhibit  at  the  bar. 
Manufacturers  converse  of  markets, 
and  trade,  and  samples,  and  improve- 
ments in  machinerv ;  while  country 
Xires  naturally  become  plaintive 
ut  crops  or  enthusiastic  about 
over-fed  oxen.  The  compuiy  at  Wil- 
bury,  however,  was  of  a  mixed  kind, 
though  the  agricultural  interest  pare- 
dominated,  and  the  conversation 
gradually  took  a  political  turn. 

The  country  was  at  that  time  in  a 
state  of  considerable  excitement,  re- 
sulting from  various  causes.  In  the 
first  place  there  had  been  great  de- 
pression and  consequent  distress  both 
amoD^  the  agricultural  and  the  manu- 
factunng  population,  and  that,  al- 
most as  amatter  of  course,  had  1^  to 


agrarian  outrage  and  urban  strikes. 
'&exe  were  reports  from  several  coun- 
ties  of  rick-burnings  so  numerous  as 
to  lustify  the  belief  that  there  existed 
a  delibOTate  scheme  of  destrucdozi. 
In  Wales  gangs  of  miscreants  di»> 
foiaed  in  women's  dothes,  and  call- 
ing themselves  ''Rebecca  and  her 
daughters,**  assembled  m^tly  for  the 
demolition  of  the  turnpikes.  Chart- 
ism was  very  rampant  and  even, 
alarming ;  and  the  Anti-oom-law 
League  was  then  beginninf^  to  avB 
forth  no  uncertain  sound,  tnouf;n  it 
fidled  altogether  in  carrying  with  it 
the  qrmpi^y  of  the  masses.  The 
minister  of  the  day;  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
was  then  cautiously  and  almost 
furtivelv  taking  the  initiative  st^ 
for  making  vast  alterations  in  the 
oommerdia  policv  of  Britain ;  there- 
by exciting  no  little  iealousy  and 
apprehension  among  a  large  section 
of  the  country  partv,  who,  though 
open  to  ocmviction  had  a  matured 
scheme  of  policy  been  laid  before 
theni,  olje(^  to  be  led  blindfold. 
P^issive  obedience  has  long  ago  been 
exploded  as  a  prindole  between  sub- 
ject and  monarch ;  out  here  was  a 
minister  who  not  only  expected  but 
exacted  it  from  his  followers,  and  waa 
notoriously  irascible  at  the  slightest 
qrmptom  of  hesitation.  I  am  not,  I 
hope^  insensible  to  the  many  good 
quahties  of  that  distinguished  states- 
man, nor  shall  I  even  question  the 
abstract  propriety  of  the  commercial 
system  which  he  latterly  advocated 
with  success ;  but  I  cannot  accord  to 
him  the  praise  of  having  been  a  skil- 
ful tactician,  seeing  that  his  conduct 
was  such  as  graouallv  to  alienate 
from  himself  the  conndence  of  the 
party  whom  he  aspired  to  lead.  A 
tortuous  or  underhand  polii^,  how- 
ever speciously  vindicated,  has  never 
found  favour  m  the  eyes  of  English 
gentlemen.  Plausible  reasons  alone 
will  not  content  them.  They  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  arguments  ad- 
duced in  justification  of  any  import- 
ant measure  are  such  as  have  really 
operated  upon  the  conviction  of  the 
speaker.  And  hence  it  is  that  the 
speeches  of  lawyers,  however  elo- 
quent or  ingenious  they  may  be, 
rarely  make  much  impression  upon 
the  House  of  Commons ;  for  extreme 
plausibility,  which  is  the  chief  aim  oi 
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the  practised  pleader,  always  begets 
a  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
conviction. 

Other  circumstances,  of  a  totally 
different  nature,  caused  at  that  time 
much  excitement  amon^  the  country 
^ntlemen.  The  growth  of  the  rail- 
ways, regarded  at  first  rather  with 
cunosity  than  suspicion,  had  been 
progressing  for  several  yearai  Im- 
portant towns,  great  seats  of  manu- 
facture and  marts  of  trade,  had  been 
brought  into  closer  connection  bv  the 
locomotive  engine ;  and  trunk  lines 
to  convey  passengers  and  expedite 
traffic  &om  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other  were  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction.  The  necessity  for,  at  least 
the  ^reat  advantage  of,  such  com- 
munication being  admitted,  the  move- 
ment so  far  was  considered  a  good 
and  wholesome  one.  It  was  <^cn- 
lated  to  benefit  the  labourer,  the 
mechanics,  and  the  iron-master— it 
opened  a  new  field,  and  apparency  a 
favourable  one,  for  the  mvestment 
at  home  of  capital  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  SG[uandered  or  lost 
in  foreign  speculation  or  loan— and 
to  the  tourist  and  traveller  it  pro- 
mised advantages,  which  a  few  years 
before  would  have  been  regarded  as 
equally  fabulous  with  the  mode  of 
transport  by  means  of  magical  car- 
pets so  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  Arabian  Nighu  Entertainments, 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  some  great 
landed  proprietor,  the  sanctitv  of 
whose  parks  or  the  privacy  of  whose 
domain  was  to  be  violated  by  the 
screaming  engine,  made  fierce  op- 
position to  the  lines ;  but  the  direc- 
tors, justly  conceiving  that  human 
squires  would  not  prove  more  inex- 
orable than  the  Colchian  dragon,  took 
occasion  to  administer  such  copious 
draughts  of  the  aurum  potabUe  as 
disarmed  the  hostility  or  their  op- 
ponents. 

But  as  at  the  Califomian  or  Aus- 
tralian diggings,  the  discovery  in  a 
new  locality  of  a  single  nugget  of 
gold  instantly  creates  the  rush  of  a 
thousand  desperadoes  towards  the 
spot,  so  did  the  success  of  these  earlv 
railwavs,  and  the-  high  price  which 
their  snares  commanded  in  the  mar- 
ket, stimulate  the  cupidity  of  the 
British  public,  and  transport  them 
utterly  oeyond  the  boundaries  of 
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reason  and  of  prudence.  Trunk 
communication,  it  was  confidently 
averred,  was  not  sufficient,  even  with 
the  aid  of  branches  which  might 
subsequently  be  made,  for  the  press- 
ing wants  of  the  country.  The 
system  so  developed  must  go  on, 
and  that  immediately,  until  Sritain 
fibonld  be  covered  by  a  vast  network 
of  railways.  To  lag  behind  when 
others  were  pushing  forward  was  a 
palpable  folly  and  a  positive  crime — 
to  let  capital  remam  idle  when  it 
could  be  so  usefiilly  employed  was 
nttxt  thing  to  insanity  Ijie  true 
Dorado  which  Raleigh  had  crossed 
the  ocean  to  seek  for  and  explore  was 
at  last  discovered  to  be  our  native 
English  soil 

llie  lawyers  scented  the  prey  from 
afar  and  chuckled  gloatingly  at  the 
prospect  of  unlimited  fees.  En- 
{Queers  by  the  hundred  sprang  up 
into  life  and  being,  like  tne  stones 
which  Deucaleon  hurled  over  his 
shoulder.  Projectors  mapped  out 
the  country,  and  compiled  outrage- 
ous advertisements  Traffic-takers 
betook  themselves  to  the  practical 
study  of  the  whole  art  of  lying. 
Men,  whose  entire  worldly  property 
did  not  exceed  fifty  pounds,  or  who 
were  positively  worth  less  than  no- 
thing, contracted  engagements  for 
thousands,  in  the  full  confidence  that, 
long  before  payment  was  required, 
they  could  dispose  of  their  certificates 
at  a  profit.  Talk  of  roulette^  or 
rouge-et-noir!  Continental  gamb- 
lings shrunk  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
ihiffiish  railway  hazard ! 

Kailways,  however,  cannot  be  oon- 
stmcted  witiiout  ground  on  which  to 
lay  them  down ;  and  many  proprie- 
tors, taking  alann  at  the  extent  of 
the  mania,  and  perhaps  not  feeling 

Suite  satisfied  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
tie  security  tendered,  were  unwilling 
that  their  lands  should  be  bisected 
and  cut  up,  and  would  not  even 
allow  the  projectors  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary survey.  But  the  ciufty 
engineering  staff  was  not  to  be  so 
baffled.  What  they  could  not  take 
by  force  they  were  resolute  to  com- 
pass by  guile ;  and  accordingly  they 
made  their  way  over  the  country  in 
all  manner  of  a^guises^  attracting  as 
little  attention  as  possible  when  not- 
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ing  down  their  obeeirationB,  or.  when 
challenged  as  treepaasers,  abandoning 
their  desi^  by  oay  to  renew  it  by 
night  with  aid  of  moon  or  lantern. 
Many  strange  stories  were  told  of 
adventures  that  had  taken  pUioe 
under  such  circumstances;  but  on 
the  whole  it  was  generally  allowed 
that  the  surveyors  had  the  best  of  it, 
their  superior  astuteness  enabling 
them  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
stolid  watchman. 

'*  So  it  is  actually  proposed  to 
make  a  railway  from  (ioatshead  to 
DitchingtoD.**  said  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, a  Durly  representative  of  the 
order  of  baronets.  '*  That  is  really 
too  bad.  There  is  no  call  whatever 
for  such  a  line,  and  it  will  cut  up 
both  our  properties,  Stanhope.  Idon^ 
know  what  you  may  be  inclined  to 
do,  but  I  am  determined  to  oppose 
it  even  though  I  should  be  compiled 
to  go  to  the  House  of  Peers.'' 

^Well ;  I  suppose  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  mtentions,**  said  Mr 
Stanhope.  "The^r  made  application 
to  me  —  quite  civilly,  I  must  say — 
for  permission  to  take  a  survey  ;  but, 
as  I  am  as  much  against  the  line  as 
you  are,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
refuse." 

"  Quite  right !  There  is  no  stand- 
ing the  impudence  of  these  fellows, 
what  title  have  they  to  ask  Parlia- 
ment to  compel  me  to  surrender  the 
land  which  my  family  have  possessed 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  tne  FifUi, 
for  the  purpose  of  trundling  along 
their  baJes  of  cotton  and  calico? 
Have  they  not  a  canal  already,  and 
is  that  not  sufficient  for  their  wants) 
I  tell  you  what,  Stanhope ;  I  don't 
like  the  posture  of  thin^  at  alL  It 
appears  to  me  that  Peel  is  svstemati- 
cally  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
manutacturers,  and  using  our  support 
in  the  mean  time  to  tbrow  us  ulti- 
mately overboard." 

"iNay,  nay!"  said  Sir  G^eorge 
Smoothly ;  '^  You  must  not  judge 
Sir  Robert  too  hanhly.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  is  a  very  sagacious 
man.  That  was  a  womierml  idea 
of  his  advising  us  to  attend  to  the 
registers." 

**  I  can  see  nothing  wonderful 
in  it,"  said  Sir  John  Hawkins.  "  It 
was  sound  common  sense  to  be  sure ; 
but  Peel  had  not  the  credit  of  origin- 


ality. The  advice  was  first  given  to 
the  party  by  Alison,  and  Ped  adopted 
it  verbatim." 

"  That  shows  his  great  talent  for 
appropriation,"  said  Sir  Qeorge. 
"  Of  what  use  is  a  good  idea  nnlrnn 
it  be  practically  enforced  ? " 

'' Afmropriation  )  humph!"  said 
Sir  John,  "  I  think  we  are  likely  to 
see  that  talent  exhibited  in  still 
greater  force.  There's  the  Income- 
tax  now — do  you  think  he  has  be- 
haved fairiy  to  us  in  r^aid  to  that  t 
I  was  one  of  those,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  it,  who  cheeifuU^ 
consented  to  its  bein^f^  laid  on,  on  Uie 
distinct  understandmg  that  it  was 
only  to  be  a  temporary  impost  Fcmt 
that  we  had  Peel  s  own  express  assur- 
ance. Well—here  it  is  stdl  hanging 
like  a  millstone  round  our  necka^ 
and.  for  anything  I  can  see,  it  wiU  be 
maae  a  permanent  burden. 

"  But  you  must  admit,"  xa^od  Sir 
George,  ^'that  it  isa  fair  tax  in  prin- 
ciple. 

^'I  admit  nothing  of  the  kind,^ 
replied  the  indignant  Sir  John.  ''It 
prosses  far  more  heavily  upon  the 
land-owners  than  on  any  other  class. 
Don't  you  see  that  while  we  are 
taxed  on  rental,  the  mann^Mturers 
are  taxed  on  profits  only,  and  are 
allowed  to  make  their  own  returns) 
But  what  is  the  use  of  arguing  1  It 
is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  tendency 
of  modem  legisUition  is  to  abolish  in- 
direct taxation,  and  to  raise  the  whole 
annual  revenue  from  realised  pro- 
perty. I  hope  you  like  that  prosi^^ 
Sir  Qeoige.  I,  on  the  contrary,  am 
old-fashioned  enough  to  regard  it  as 
deliberate  confiscation." 

"  We  have  not  come  to  that  yet," 
said  Mr  Stanhope;  ''and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  think  so  hardly  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  as  you  do.  Hawkins. 
Certainly  he  has  exhibitea  no  leaning 
towards  the  Manchester  men,  whose 
organisedagitationis  becomingrather 
formidable. 

"Wait  a  Uttle,"  said  Sir  John; 
"before  you  and  I  are  much  older 
we  shall  see  him  on  terms  of  friendly 
relation  with  Oobden.  Mark  my 
words— he  will  drive  our  partv  to  a 
split,  and  then  take  up  with  the 
lUdicals." 

"Do  you  really  think  so.  Sir 
John  ?"  said  Dr  Wayles,  the  vicar 
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of  the  parish,  a  qoiet  gentlemanly 
man  of  singalarly  mild  demeanour. 
*'  I  have  a  very  great  horror  of  the 
Badical  pariy,  who,  I  have  observed, 
are  for  the  most  part  Unitarians — as 
hostile  to  the  Church  as  were  the  In- 
dependents in  the  days  of  Cromwell, 
and  much  more  depraved  in  their 
creed,  since  we  cannot  admit  them 
to  be  Christians.  Surely  Sir  Robert 
Peel  can  never  sink  so  low  as  to 
£ratemise  with  men  like  these.** 

"  Wait  till  the  Jews  get  into  Par- 
liament. Doctor,"  said  Sir  John,  '*and 
you  will  see  something  to  astonish 
you." 

"  I  trust  such  a  thing  will  never 
come  to  pass  in  my  day,**  said  Dr 
Wayles  ;  "  even  Cromwell  would 
have  shrunk  from  such  profanation." 

"  True.  Doctor ;  but  old  Noll  was 
a  very  different  sort  of  man  from 
your  modem  demagogues.  Eegicide 
and  usurper  as  he  was,  he  had  a  stout 
English  neart ;  and  would  sooner 
have  parted  with  his  right  hand  than 
allowed  the  country  to  be  hiuniliated 
in  the  eyes  of  foreigners;  whereas 
these  Manchester  fellows  think  of 
nothing  but  trade  and  profits.  They 
grudge  every  shilling  that  is  paid 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  and 
would  reduce  the  navy  to  a  mere 
skeleton.  I  read  a  speech  delivered 
by  one  of  their  leading  men  the  other 
day,  in  which  he  asserted  that  war 
womd  henceforth  be  an  utter  impos- 
sibili^.  and  that  the  reign  of  peace 
woula  oe  inaugurated  by  the  free  in- 
terchange of  commodities." 

''Doctrines  of  that  sort,"  said  Mr 
Stanhope,  "  have  been  broached  be- 
fore now ;  and  it  \b  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  they  have  always  been 
most  boldlj  enunciated,  and  greedily 
received,  just  on  the  eve  of  some 
terrible  convulsion  of  society.  Peace 
and  Eternity  were  the  professed 
leadingideas  of  the  originators  of  the 
great  French  Revolution ;  but  the 
results  were  war,  anarchy,  and  ruin." 

"Aye,"  said  Dr  Wayles,  "and 
France  has  never  yet  recovered  from 
the  shock.  Great  she  may  be  here- 
after ;  but  her  greatness  cannot  be 
abiding  until  she  has  done  penance 
for  the  awful  crime  committed  on  that 
day  when  the  nation  ddiberately 
denied  their  €k)d,  and  wor8hii)ped 
at  the  feet  of  a  harlot    Religious 


fanaticism  is  a  frightful  thing ;  but 
far  worse  is  it  when  all  religious  faith 
has  disappeared  from  the  knd,  when 
the  altars  are  broken  down,  the 
sanctuaries  profaned,  and  the  cry  of 

§rayer  no  longer  ascends  to  heaven  1 
'hen,  indeed,  the  divine  Spirit  ceases 
to  contend  with  the  madness  and 
impiety  of  man.  The  messengers  of 
the  Most  High  are  recalled,  as  a 
voice  was  heani  saying—'  Let  us  de- 
paat  from  hence,'  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  when  that  guilty  city  was 
tottering  to  its  fall;  and  in  their 
place  came  the  demons  of  lust,  and 
rapine,  and  revenge ;  and  (jk>d*8  fair 
world  is  made  a  field  of  slaughter 
and  desolation.  0,  gentlemen,  if  it 
ever  happen  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, abused  by  false  doctrines  and 
misled  by  philosophic  teachers,  should 
renounce  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
and  cease  to  acknowledge  their  de- 
pendence on  the  Almighty  or  to  in- 
voke his  aid^  then  be  sure  that  the 
might  of  Britain  will  decay,  and  her 
boated  empire  crumble  into  dust,  as 
the  tower  of  Babel  was  smitten  down 
by  the  red  thunderbolts  of  heaven." 
So  saying  the  worthy  Doctor  rose 
and  left  the  table,  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, for  aU  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
solemnity  of  the  address  was  such  as 
to  forbid  a  return  to  a  lighter  strain 
of  oonversatioB. 

The  evening  passed  by  veryplea- 
santly  in  the  drawing-room.  Toung 
Frank  Stanhope,  a  nice4ad  just  from 
Oxford  for  his  Christmas  vacation, 
and  blessed  with  exuberant  spirits, 
began  a  vehement  flirtation  with  the 
younger  Miss  Carrin^on ;  whilst  the 
elder,  Teresa,  a  sentimental  blonde^ 
seemed  intent  upon  arousing  the  dor- 
mant energies  of  Mr  Lumley.  whose 
attitude  as  he  reclined  on  the  sofa 
was  that  of  a  confirmed  invalid. 
Geoige  Carlton  and  Miss  Stanhope 
appeared  to  be  deeply  interested  m 
the  inspection  of  a  book  of  drawings ; 
and  Miss  Bootle,  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  seduce  Dr  Wayles  into  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  doctrines  of  Lovola, 
pounced  upon  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  craved  nis  opinion  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  Apocalyptic  beast; 
which  mystenr  the  worthy  baronet 
at  once  solved  by  declaring  his  con- 
viction that  it  was  typical  of  the 
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Anti-corn-law  Leagne.  Then  fol- 
lowed music  The  Miflses  Carriog- 
ton  sang,  in  a  high  bravnia  style, 
duets  from  the  last  popular  Italian 
opera,  which  they  executed  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  nuyority 
of  Toung  ladies  who,  being  gifted 
with  naturally  flexible  yoicee,  hare 
had  the  adrantage  of  the  best  teach- 
ing which  London  could  afford.  But 
as  for  anything  like  feeling  or  ade- 

Siate  expression,  that  was  utterl;r 
yond  their  power.  I  wonder  if 
the  time  will  ever  arrive— it  has  been 
yeiy  lon^  in  coming— when  the  fair 
young  girls  of  England  shall  be  per- 
suade that  the  inordinate  pains 
which  thej  take  to  Qualify  themselves 
for  exhibiting  a  filth-rate  imitation 
of  the  reigmng  prima  donna  are 
utterly  thrown  away,  in  so  far  as 
their  audience  is  concerned,  and 
awake  to  the  sad  truth  that  the  cava- 
lier who  so  sedulously  turns  the 
pa^  of  the  music  is  all  the  while 
thmking  of  the  lamentable  contrast 
which  their  forced  vocal  organs  ex- 
hibit to  the  ease,  fulness,  flexibility, 
and  deep  emotion  of  sucn  artists  as 
Grisi  or  AlbonL  The  sooner  they 
become  aware  of  this  truth  the  bet- 
ter, for  really  nothing  can  be  more 
unpleasant  than  to  listen  to  this 
kind  of  singing,  which  is  a  mere 
vocal  exerdse,  leaving  no  impression 
on  the  heart,  and  aroasing  no  sort  of 
sympathy— which,  imless  music  can 
convey  it,  is  no  better  than  a  rhyth- 
mical experiment  In  singinff  as  in 
declamation,  the  one  mnd  and 
crowning  excellence  is  the  truthful 
expression  through  the  words,  (^the 
passion  or  emotion  which  the  words 
aro  intended  to  convey.  Unless  this 
point  can  be  reached,  all  the  minor 
and  subsidiary  accomplishments  and 
training  are  of  no  avail,  or  rather 
create  a  presumption  that  the  s^- 
pathies  of  the  smger  are  defective. 
Now,  in  order  to  attain  to  that  point 
the  smger  must  not  only  thoroughly 
understand  the  situation  of  the  re- 
presented character,  but  take  up  the 
entire  spirit  of  the  particular  strain ; 
whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  would-be  drawing-room 
syrens,  who  profit  (as  they  thmk)  by 
Italian  teaching,  simply  learn  the 
words  by  rote,  and  do  not  even  know 


distinctly  what  kind  of  emotion  fehey 
should  counterfeit.  Ah,  young  ladiest 
if  you  seek  to  win  admiren  throng 
vour  voices—and  the  voice  of  wmnan 
nas  a  most   potent  charm,  and   if 
rightly  used,  can  thrill  the  manly 
bosom  more  deeply  perhaps    than 
you  can  conceive— you  will  do  well 
to  give  up  those  unprofitable  and, 
for  ^ou,  disadvantageous  attempts 
to  vie  with  foreign  professional  art- 
ists, and  betake  yourselves  to  the 
study    of   your    native    melodies. 
Sweeter,  mom  pathetic,  more  plain- 
tive,  and  more  spirited  music  does 
not  exist  than  what  vou  can  cull  fnnn 
the  English,  Scottisn,  and  Irish  col- 
lections; and  the  results  which  too 
fondly  expect,  but  will  never  reafise, 
from  a  shrieked  Italian  aria,  must 
assuredly  follow  if  you  obey  natural 
instincts,  and  apply  yourselves  to 
British  song. 

Of  this  we  had  an  instance,  or  ra- 
ther more  than  one,  that  evening  at 
Wilbury  Hall ;  for  Amy  Stanhope, 
though  not  gifted  with  much  power 
of  voice,  sang  very  sweetly  a  madri- 
gal by  Ben  Jonson,  that  fine  old 
rouffh-cast  frequenter  of  the  Mer- 
maid and  glory  of  the  age  in  whidi 
he  lived,  in  whom  the  elements  wrae 
most  curiously  if  not  gently  mingled ; 
and  who  ever  and  anon,  though  shag- 
ged as  Father  Winter,  threw  out  blos- 
soms fit  to  be  gathered  as  a  posy  by 
the  hands  of  Flora. 

But  I  heard,  and  having  heard  it, 
never  could  foiget,  from  the  lips  of 
Miss  Beaton,  a  strain  which  took  me 
wholly  by  siurprise.  She  seemed  un- 
willing to  sing;  but  being  fireesed, 
took  her  place  at  the  harpsichord, 
and  touchm^  merely  the  notes,  so 
that  the  music  became,  as  in  the  old 
days  of  minstrelsy,  simply  indicative 
of  the  thought,  she   sang  with  a 

Eathos  and  power  which  I  never 
card  paralleled,  the  ballad  of '^  Helen 
of  Kirkconnell  So  strong,  evident- 
ly, was  the  emotion  which  she  felt, 
that  the  conclusion  was  nearly  in- 
audible ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
Misses  Carrington  retired  to  rest 
that  eveninj^  in  a  very  Christian  spi- 
rit, so  decided,  and  even  intense, 
was  the  admiration  which  was  ex- 
cited by  the  performance  of  Miss 
Beaton. 
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There  are  few  subjects  of  study 
so  interesting  and  picturesaue  as  that 
of  national  character,  ana  scarcely 
any  which  has  attracted  so  much 
of  that  unconscious  universal  obser- 
vation which  forms  the  opinions  of 
the  world.  Perhaps  because,  in  for- 
mer times,  before  this  age  of  travel- 
ling be^,  it  was  chiefly  the  inquisi- 
tive mmds  of  a  country  which  be- 
thought themselves  of  travelling  into 
other  countries,  and  that  difficulties 
of  locomotion  made  their  report  de- 
cisive. But  it  is  certain  each  of  the 
distinct  nations  in  our  great  Euro- 
pean commonwealth  has  an  estab- 
lished and  received  idea,  not  to  be 
shaken  by  any  amount  of  experience, 
of  the  mind  and  characteristics  of  its 
next  neighbour ;— so  that  perhaps  the 
first  amazement  which  stnkes  an  un- 
accustomed traveller,  but  which,  of 
course,  in  the  shvness  of  his  novitiate, 
he  hides  jealously  out  of  everybody's 
sight,  is  the  shock  of  finding  how 
entirely  his  foreign  companion,  first 
of  all,  IS  his  fellow-creature,  ana  how 
unchangeable,  by  all  secondary  con- 
ditions, are  the  catholic  features  of 
common  humanity.  The  dress  is 
quaint^  the  belongings  are  novel  and 
unfamiliar,  but  at  the  bottom  we  are 
all  so  like  each  other,  we  common 
children  of  the  universal  Father! 
This  wonderful  fact^  however,  reveals 
itself  only  to  individuals— while  the 
^reat  mass  of  every  people  receives 
into  its  firm  and  unaouoting  belief 
a  recognised  conventional  portrait  of 
every  other,  laughably  unlike  to  the 
perceptions  of  the  nation  portrayed, 
but  a  standard  article  of  faith  with 
its  neighbours :  and  the  charm  which 
we  all  find  in  these  one-sided  reports 
of  the  peculiar  features  which  dis- 
tinguish other  nations,  let  a  hundred 
ramble-books,  which  have  no  preten- 
sion to  be  called  travels,  and  sketches 
of  costume  and  custom,  declare. 
There  is  so  much  attraction  in  this 
kind  of  study,  that  everybody  dab- 
bles in  it  more  or  less ;  and  even 
harmless  tourists,  who  nave  had  a 
summer's  holiday  in  Germany  or 
Switzerland,  feel  themselves  war- 
ranted henceforward  to  deliver  ver- 
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diets  upon  "the  character  of  the 
people.  The  races,  with  all  their 
moaifications  and  mixture,  from 
erudite  speculations  of  ethnology 
down  to  the  easy  adjectives  of  Celt 
and  Saxon— the  genius  and  tenden- 
cies of  this  or  that  nationality— the 
imaginary  lines  of  separation,  vague 
and  faint  as  any  disputed  boundaiy- 
line  of  moor  or  fen.  which  part  one 
neighbouring  people  from  another, 
are  matters  of  inquiry  and  specula- 
tion—gossip on  a  prodigious  scale — 
of  the  most  fascinating  kind ;  the 
only  drawback  being  that  these  in- 
vestigations, in  respect  to  other 
countries,  are  so  clearly  made  from 
a  standing- ground  outside  of  and 
foreign  to  the  object  investigated: 
and,  by  consequence,  costume  ana 
circumstance  are  so  often  mistaken 
for  character,  that  the  result  is  seldom 
much  to  be  depended  upon,  so  far  as 
relates  to  living  and  oon  temporary 
people.  How  amusing  to  us,  tor  ex^ 
ample — not  to  go  back  to  that  deli- 
cious adumbration  of  national  char- 
acter, the  John  Bidl  of  France,  with 
his  t^boots  and  the  ejaculatory 
compliment  proper  to  his  island— are 
the  notes  of  French  travellers,  even 
in  these  days  of  treaty  and  entente 
cordialeyXipon  ourse>ves  and  our 
ways.  How  quaint  is  the  metamor- 
phosis sustained  by  our  unsuspecting 
acts  and  words  as  they  pass  tnrough 
the  highly-flavoured  medium  of  our 
clever  visitor's  brilliaiit  and  lo|^cal 
brain.  What  astonishing  notions 
inspire  the  inscrutable  insular  mind 
to  the  Hvely  perceptions  of  the /«£i^ 
letonist,  and  how  piquantly  sombre 
and  respectably  ridiculous  look  the 
uncomprehended  decorums  of  sober 
British  households  to  the  puzzled 
observer^  half  malicious,  hall  admir- 
ing, in  his  bewildered  attempt  to  ez^ 
hibit  the  English  as  they  are,  to  his 
countrymen  and  readers!  Our  iiK 
sular  arrogance,  which  by  this  time 
has  sublimated  itself  into  a  superla- 
tive quality  too  big  to  take  offence^ 
laughs  hugely  at  the  caricature ;  but 
how  can  we  tell  that  our  skeiches, 
which  sting  the  less  sublime  self-con- 
sequence of  our  neighbours,  are  more 
3  a 
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true  than  theirst  It  is  easy  to  do  a 
Tignette  of  holiday  costome  oat  of 
doors,  and  still  easier  to  caricature 
the  homely  fireside  of  English  do- 
mesticity ;  bat  to  clear  the  eyes  of 
the  two  people  to  a  motoal  behold- 
ing of  each  other,  instead  of  the  ab- 
sard  phantom  which  each  has  per^ 
tinadoasly  labelled  with  its  neigh- 
boar's  name,  is  a  mightily  different 
matter— a  resalt  not  likely  to  be 
much  aided  by  literatore  on  either 
ttde,  and  only  attainable,  perhaps 
silently,  by  intercoarse  of  people  wno 
have  the  gUt  of  eyesiffht,  withoat 
haying  thereto  added  the  dangooos 
advantage  of  that  traveller's  pea,  of 
which  haste  and  exaggeration  are 
the  attendant  sprites. 

Bat  there  is  no  such  objection  to 
be  made  to  those  kindly  national 
researches  into  the  social  and  do- 
mestic histoiy  of  one's  own  country, 
which  help  us  to  identify  oar  fore- 
fathers. It  is  not  to  be  expected  or 
looked  for,  perhaps  not  to  bededred, 
that  an  imperial  histoiy  should  halt 
on  the  road  to  mark  the  special  flora, 
or  to  describe  the  characteristic 
hedgerow  prickles  which  accompany 
her  way.  Honour  and  praise  to  him 
for  whom,  the  other  da^,  solemn 
Westminster  opened  her  pious  gates ! 
let  us  hang  our  garlands  on  that  new 
gravestone,  and  do  our  homage  to  a 
noble  adversary :  there  he  lies  who 
told  the  calm  story  of  our  national 
progresses  and  oerseverance  in  a 
splendour  of  woros  more  entrandnjo^ 
tnan  any  measure  of  romance.  We 
have  not  hesitated  to  diq)ute  his 
oonclusions,  nor  to  maintain,  even  in 
£ftee  of  that  overpowering  eloquence, 
our  own  very  different  sentiments ; 
but,  just  or  uiyuBt,  there  was  bat 
one  Macaalay,and  it  will  be  rare  for- 
tune for  this  generation  if  another 
such  voice  arise  in  our  time.  With 
that  illustrious  example  before  as, 
we  still  say  it  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed, and  perhaps  not  to  be  desired, 
that  the  great  story  of  a  nation 
should  be  embellished  by  all  the 
picturesque  particulars  of  a  more 
leisurely  and  personal  narrative ;  nor 
does  it  by  any  means  follow  ^iat  a 
man  whose  mind  can  grasp  Hie  com- 
binations of  State,  the  developments 
of  civilisation,  the  fpadual  swell  and 
growth  of  national  institutions,  must 


necessarily  possess  the  wit  to  dis- 
criminate and  the  tongue  to  describe 
those  finer  peculiarities  of  charmder 
and  tones  of  thought  which  exercise 
a  subtle  invisible  influence  opoii  aU 
laws  and  dominations.  These  are  not 
his  special  materials:  itisonly  when 
a  national  dislike  or  inclination  gmios 
volume  enough  to  make  itself  felt  In 
the  public  councils  that  it  comes  un- 
der nis  legitimate  notice,  and  any 
examination  into  the  domestic  sodnl 
story,  other  than  a  statistical  and 
general  one,  would  be  an  interrnption 
of  that  more  stately  reecnd  which  it 
is  his  business  to  make.    But  whilo 
the  reiqwr  goes  on  in  his  impmtant 
labour,  the  gleaner  strays  about  thm 
field.    Before  the  strong  arm  and 
sickle  the  com  falls  in  ginden  wavea» 
the  grain  goes  to  the  grinding,  tbe 
food  to  the  big  universal  mouth ;  but 
it  is  the  handful  of  generous  ears 
in  the  blue  apron,  the  unconndered 
increase  to  tne   hom^y   household 
stores,  one  brown  loaf  the  more  on 
the  labourer's  table,  which  strikes  Uie 
eye  of  imagination^  and  perpetoatea 
in   ail    its    sunshiny   d^ails    that 
liarvest  scene.    And  after  a  similar 
fashion,  it  is  the  occasional  research 
—not  to  be  called  research  because  it 
is  a  work  of  love,  pursued  with  genuine 
relish  and  liking-^into  the  individoal 
sayings  and  d(Anm  of  our  forefath^v, 
which  warms  our  hearts  towards  these 
kindly  originals  of  our  blood,  and 
puts  heart  and  life  into  the  outiines  oi 
history.    Of  all  our  national  posses- 
sions there  is  none  so  precious  and 
dear  to  us  as  that  Fast  of  ours,  with 
all  its  noble  and  touching  lessoui^ 
the  chart  of  our  great  voyage— a 
chart  with   annotations   how  sad, 
tragical,  and  passionate ;  its  breakers 
signalled  by  what  blood-lines;  its 
sandbanks   distinguished   by  what 
cost  of  lives  :  its  dangers  all  marked 
and  chronicled  by  the  last  heroical 
effort  of  some  courageous,  victorious 
drowning  hand,  snatching  from  its 
own  destruction  a  securi^  ag&instits 
brother's !    That  wondemd  record  of 
a  nation's  experience ;  its  lessons,  for 
whichitpaidsodear;  its  blunders gal- 
lantiy  and  loyally  consummated,  yet 
blunders  notwithstanding ;  its  gnat 
deeds  blindly  acoomplishea,  few  Imow- 
ing  their  greatness  till  the^  are  com- 
pleted ;  its  revolutions  noiseiees  and 
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imperceptible — ^these  are  the  legiti- 
mate glories  of  history ;— but  for 
many  a  gleam  of  nde-light  upon  these 
big  transactiom  we  are  in  debt  to 
BOFel  or  ballad ;  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  either,  to  such  books  as  that 
genial  and  graceful  one  which  Dean 
fiamsay,  something  more  than  a  year 
a^,  gave  to  the  nnblic,  which  has 
wisely  shown  its  aiscrimination  by 
pursuing  the  little  yolume  from 
edition  to  edition— to  the  happy  in- 
crease of  its  contents,  of  which  we 
can  only  wish  a  still  greater  and 
fuller  enlargement 

For  it  would  be  useless  to  pause 
here  with  any  estimate  of  Sir  Walter 
and  his  supreme  and  inestimable 
services  to  nis  country.  It  is  not 
Scottish  character  but  Scotland  her- 
self which  beams  upon  all  the  world 
out  of  his  tales — tales  which  one 
finds  wherever  one  goes  —  books, 
perhaps,  more  universaiDy  diffused  in 
every  European  state  and  language 
than  any  (A;her  books  in  existence. 
Critics  may  dispute  forages  over  the 
extent  of  that  vast,  broad,  manful 
^ius  which  was  not  the  genius  of 
idiosyncracy ;  but  there  is  a  rank 
beyond  all  touch  of  criticism,  above 
comment — a  scanty  bead-roll  not 
bearing  half-a-dozennames — to  which 
nobody  has  reached  with  more  uni- 
versal acclaim.  That  Scotland  of 
Sir  Walter  is,  as  much  as  the  hills 
and  valleys  on  which  we  look  with 
our  own  eyes,  a  broad,  green,  b'ving 
country,  embracing  not  merely  par- 
tial embodiments  of  character  and 
peculiarity,  but  a  full  current  of 
many-sidea  life,  warm,  wide,  and 
various ;  the  life  and  nature,  as  in 
every  grand  picture,  transcending 
the  local  features  which  they  make 
immortal  This  is  no  lantern  gleam- 
ing upon  the  pictureaw^ue  angles,  and 
wandering,  an  amusing  Wul-o*-the- 
wisp,  over  the  misty  moors  and 
plains ;  it  is  the  sweet  daylight,  in 
which  the  whole  landscape  is  recog- 
nisable—the full  portrait,  where  we 
see  not  features  only,  but  heart  and 
soul 

Few  countries^  perhaps,  have  been 

gaced  in  a  position  so  well  adapted 
r  the  developmeat  of  character^  as 
distinf^uished  ftom  merely  intellec- 
toiJ  gifts  or  outside  customs,  as  this 
ou?  kingdom  of  Scotland,  ancient, 


hardy,  pugnacious,  and  poor;— aL 
ways  dwelliDg  next  door  to  the  rich 
brother,  who  vexed  her  soul  with 
ostentatious  displav  of  his  greater 
wealth—oflen  haroly  set  to  it  hold- 
ing her  own  against  him— driven 
now  and  then  to  her  hills  and  rocks- 
tenacious,  indomitable,  not  to  be  oon- 
guered  or  silenced— bearing  herself 
in  more  peaceable  times  with  that 
most  excusable  fashion  of  arrogance, 
the  pride  and  brag  of  a  poor  g^entle- 
woman  wrappingnerself  dose  in  her 
pinched  cloak  in  self-defending  bit* 
temess,  while  her  plump  neighbour 
laughs  beside  her,  full  and  lavish, 
mocking  the  pomp  of  poverty.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  any  just  ea^ 
timate  of  tne  Scotch  character  of 
former  generations  can  be  formed, 
without  keeping  in  perpetual  recol- 
lection this  juxtaposition  with  the 
richer  nation,  which  the  poorer  one 
never  can  forget  her  perennial  op* 
position  and  antagonism  ta  With 
sentiments  totally  the  reverse  of 
those  accommods^dng  and  enlight^ 
ened  ones  which  Mr  Bright  attri^ 
butes  to  the  gallant  proprietors  of 
Savoy,  Scotland,  furious  at  the  pos* 
^sibility  of  increasing  her  wealth  by 
'compromising  her  independence,  V&gi 
that  idea  viciously  at  bay  for  many 
a  year  before  the  Union,  and  fumed 
and  fretted  after  it  with  an  almost 
womanish  vehemence  and  fierce  dis- 
gust Throughout  her  hlBtory,  from 
the  Wallace  cUiys,  when  that  history 
may  have  been  said  to  begin,  this 
inevitable  junction  of  the  two  por- 
tions of  0ur  island  has  been  the  one 
steadfast  ghost  afflicting  thespirit  and 
aggravating  the  temper  of  our  auld 
respected  mither.  England,  when 
astute  Edward  was  deiul,  and  Ban^ 
nockbum  had  taught  that  astonish- 
ed nation  that  weakling  princes  and 
mercenary  soldiers  ccmquer  no  king- 
doms, forgot  her  attempt  at  conquest 
for  long  enough ;  but  Scotland  has 
never  been  able  to  forget  it ;  and 
even  in  recent  days,  when  the  same 
England,  now  linked  to  her  poorer 
sister  with  bands  indissoluble,  open- 
ed her  eyes  in  wide  amasement,  not 
nntinctured  with  amusement,  to  hear 
that  Bannockbum  was  still  the  glo- 
rious viotoiy  to  whidi  Scotch  patri* 
ots  looked  ba<^,  and  that  not  all 
the  wars  and  glories  which  the  two 
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have  shared  together  had  leaaened  the 
Scotch  oompliMeDcy  in  that  ancient 
bloodshed,  Scotland  herself,  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  brag,  still  sxniled  but 
ffrimly,  and  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
hugged  the  remembrance  still  of  hay- 
ing once,  if  but  once,  thoroughly 
thrashed  and  beaten  that  big  brotner. 
whose  biffnesB,  and  lavishness,  ana 
plenitudehaFe  afflicted  her  life.  This 
strong  national  sentiment  has  given 
a  certain  edge  to  the  national  char- 
acter. That  instinct  of  opposition, 
contradiction,  resistance,  wnich  kept 
Scotland  so  long  independent,  seems 
to  have  acted  upon  her  offspring  as 
a  mother's  passion  would  do,  all  un- 
awares and  unconsciously,  upon  her 
child.  There  is  nothing  so  clearly 
marked  in  the  national  character  as 
this  thread  of  contradictorinesa  The 
full  round  genial  good-humour  of  a 
smoother  region  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  large  degree  beyond  the  Tweed. 
Of  all  the  floating  aneodotical  talk 
of  the  country— and  no  country  is 
richer  in  that  unwritten  literature— 
a  large  proportion  \&  flavoured  with 
this  stmgmg  quality.  It  is  the 
strand  of  *'  carle-hemp  *'  in  the  web, 
giving  a  certain  colour  to  all  its 
variations.  Strenuous  resistance,* 
with  the  broadest  ridicide  and  de- 
rision of  all  the  encroaching  novel- 
ties of  the  time  —  contradiction  al- 
ways wrathful,  always  humorous, 
sometimes  bitter,  of  new  opinions 
and  ideas — outspoken  comical  de- 
fiance of  changed  modes  and  manners 
—a  general  pugnacity  of  mind  not 
given  to  assent  or  compliance,  quick 
to  seize  on  the  ludicrous  or  weak 
point  of  an  adversary's  defences,  per- 
verse by  instinct,  and  ready  to  differ 
even  with  the  expression  of  its  own 
opinion  from  other  lips;— yet,  in 
spite  of  all«this,  not  (quarrelsome, 
loyal,  lovinff,  tender,  with  a  gibe  on 
the  lip  ana  an  old-world  devotion 
in  the  heart  Evexybody  who  has 
had  experience  of  Scotland  in  the 
past  generation— everybody  especi- 
ally who  has  been  brought  in  con- 
tact with  that  lineage  of  Scottish 
women  who  bear  so  large  a  part  in 
all  the  characteristic  Bterature  of 
their  counter,  must  have  seen  this 
paradox.  Where  but  in  Scotland 
could  Meg  Dods  have  flourished? 
and  who  can  help   acknowledging 


that  in  this  irresistible  diaiacter  the 
great  novdist  has  embodied  a  comic^ 
absurd,   affectionate   repreaentation 
of  the  temper  and  humour  of  his 
country,  or  of  what  used  to  be  tlie 
humour  of  our  venerable  but  im- 
perative parent?  Things  have  chang- 
ed nowaoays.    That  inevitable  ming- 
linf^,  louR  ago  foreseen  by  the  sharp 
vision,  Siarpened  by  jealousy  ana 
nationial  pride,  ci  the  smaller  king- 
dom— and  which  ages  since  solaced 
itself  by  the  long-accomplished  pro- 
phepv,  that  not  by  conouest  or  battle, 
out  by  the  blood  of  Bruce  mount- 
ing the   wealthy  southern  throne, 
the   union   of  the  nation^  should 
come  to  pass— has  been  at  last  ac- 
complished.   The  universal  national 
sentiment  no  longer  halts  upon  the 
Marches,  or  changes  its  coloura  ere 
it  vaults  across  Tweed.    The  same 
current   flows    from   (Cornwall    to 
Orkney^  the  same  impulse   moves 
the  entire  island.    The  narrow  — '^ 


noble  obstinacy  of  independence  has 
done  its  work  and  had  its  day,  and 
general  feeling  is  against  the  exist- 
ence of  local  limits  and  separation, 
as  well  as  national  policy.  Even 
Ital^,  last  to  learn  that  lessim. 
be|;ins  to  sacrifice  her  individual 
pnde  to  the  |[eneral  safety.  Florence 
and  Milan  yield  with  aodamationa 
their  metropolitan  supremacy  to  the 
homely  little  Turin  of  yesterday ;  and 
Venice  and  Rome,  both  born  to 
empire,  would  be  but  too  happy  to 
follow  their  example,  and  transfer 
their  historic  dominions  to  the  heir 
of  that  old  mountain  principality  in 
his  little  capital  under  the  Alpine 
shadows ;  and  nowhere  does  there 
exist  an  Italian  ^mpathiser  so 
romantically  sympathetic  as  not  to 
cry  shame  upon  them,  it  for  the 
mere  name  of  a  Tuscan,  a  Lombi^ d. 
or  a  Roman,  they  let  their  chance  or 
liberty  go  by.  To  believe,  with  this 
and  many  another  lesson  before  us, 
that  Edinburgh  has  any  real  quar- 
rel with  London,  or  that  a  passing 
twinge  of  mortincation  or  moment- 
ary grudge  entertained  by  the  ancient 
little  capital  aj;ainst  her  imperial 
neighbour  imphes  the  existence  still 
of  the  strenuous  old  impulse  of  op- 
position, the  bitterness  of  a  lm>ther8 
auarrel,  is  simplv  ridiculous;  the 
[larp  features  of  old  modify  and 
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melt  in  spite  of  themselyes;  and 
Scotland,  like  other  countries,  had 
learned  the  lessons  of  her  time. 

The  age  of  international  conten- 
tion and  the  cruel  wars  of  brethren 
seems  happily  oyer  and  done  with ; 
and  all  recent  changes  of  ffovem- 
ment,  make  it  more  like,  that  the 
simple  discrimination  of  Scripture, 
Peoples  and  tongues,  will  come  to 
be  the  only  rule  of  division  in  this 
period  of  the  world's  history.    For 
example,  there  is  seldom  wanting 
some  grumble  of  a  possible  quarrel 
between  ourselves  and  our  undntiiul 
Transatlantic  children.    But  though 
young  America  is  valiantlv  willing 
to  explode  his  powder  in  the  face  of 
his  senior,  and  sober  British  opinion 
decidedly  inclines  to  believe  that  a 
thorough  good  whipping  would  do 
the  boy  no  harm,  yet  we  have  never 
once  been  able  to  come  to  blows, 
since  that  unguarded  moment  when 
the  ungovernable  stripling  snatched 
the  birch  from  his  guardian's  aston- 
ished hands,  and  set  himself  up  on 
his  own  account   Spite  of  all  aggra- 
vation, nature  in  us  rebels  acamst 
the  possibility.   We  cannot  fight  the 
lad  with  the  words  we  taught  him 
on  his  lips.    He  speaks  through  his 
nose,  but  he  speaks  Endish.  bless 
him !  and  as  he  grows  older  ne  will 
learn  better  manners.    Peoples  and 
tongues !— perhaps  it  is  the  oroadest 
and  simplest  division  that  can  exist 
till  the  Babel  curse  is  abrogated,  and 
one  tender  celestial  language  breathes 
through  the  new  earth  and  the  new 
heaven.    The  present  turn  of  affairs 
in  Italy  is  but  another  example  of 
the  same  charm  and  influence.  Never 
was  there  difference  so  great  between 
a  Scotdiman  and  an  Imglishman,  as 
between  the  homely  hardy  moun- 
taineer of  Piedmont  and  the  sensual 
and  arrogant  Roman.    Yet  even  the 
bocca    Sorruma   hails   with    bated 
breath  the  King  who  is  no  Csesar, 
but  who,  failing  of  all  hereditary 
claim  upon  them,  triumphs  in  the 
simplest  of  sympathies,  an  Italian 
prince.    Divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  sovereignty  are  ceasing  to  be  pos- 
sible.   That  which  is  now  being  ac- 
complished in  the  Italian  states  was 


accomplished  long  a^  in  France  as 
well  as  in  our  own  island ;  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  world  seems 
destined  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
broad  and  comprehensible  influences 
of  race,  rather  tnan  by  the  individual 
and  isolated  work  of  little  kingdoms. 
It  is  a  change  favourable  to  peace ; 
but  it  adds,  when  war  does  come,  a 
deadly  momentum  and  magnitude 
to  that  conflict.  There  is  less  of  the 
picture8(que,  and  infinitely  less  of 
tlfe  individual;  but  everything  is 
fuller,  broader,  and  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  streams  widen  as  they  flow,  in- 
creased by  every  tributary  brook  that 
crosses  their  way— the  waters  ga- 
ther in,  river  by  river,  to  those  fall 
floods  of  humanity :  is  it  because, 
unawares,  and  takmg  no  note  of  the 
solemn  meaning  of  such  changes, 
we  are  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  sea  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  the  advan- 
tages of  this  changed  condition  of 
thmgs,  it  is  not  entirely  gain.  Much 
is  lost  by  this  general  social  reunion, 
in  which  *'  we  rub  each  others  angles 
down."  There  is  little  in  the  ordin- 
ary placidity  of  modem  society,  its 
light  wit  and  bookish  allusions,  and 
high  moral  discouragement  of  gossip, 
that  most  delightful  species  of  talk, 
to  make  up  for  the  original  flavour 
and  piquant  individuahty  of  times 
less  smooth  and  broad.  To  tell  the 
truth,  save  for  a  little  gesticulation 
more  or  less,  a  sharper  or  a  softer 
tone,  a  raised  or  lowered  pitch  of 
voice,  there  is  little  indication  left 
us,  except  the  merely  arbitrary  one 
of  language,  as  to  which  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  any  ordinary  assem- 
blage of  polite  society  may  belong. 
The  difference  between  Scotch  and 
English  is  necessarily  a  still  more 
faint  and  impalpable  Hne^though 
there  does  happily  exist  a  oertam 
lingering  touch  of  ancient  perversity 
in  our  l^loved  countrymen,  to  make 
it  apparent  still  that  they  are  their 
fathers'  and  yet  more  their  mothers' 
sons.  It  is  entirely  another  world 
into  which  we  look  through  the  me- 
dium of  such  books  as  Dean  Ram- 
say's*—possibly  not  BO  comfortable  to 
live  in,  for  one  could  scarcely  hope 


*  Remmiscencet  of  SeoUUh  Life  and  Cfharacter, 
burgh.     Ediponufnn  A:  TIniiglaa. 


By  E.  R  Ramsat,  Dean  of  Edin- 
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to  escape  a  sling  wliero  so  maiiY 
sharp  words  are  going— but  beyond 
all  comparison  more  attractive  to 
look  at— a  rich  and  varied  landscape 
full  of  (ncturesqne  heights  and  howee, 
and  an  inexhaostible  vitality.  There 
is  no  languor  in  that  old-world  exist- 
ence. Nobody  is  bUuey  few  dispirited 
— life,  strong,  wilful,  and  not  to  be 
discouraged,  overflows  everywhere. 
Nobody  reads,  but  everybody  thinks. 
The  mild  adoption  of  some  one  else's 
opinioniL  and  the  calm  stagnation  t>f 
mind  which  makes  it  deurable  to 
have  one*s  opinions  made  for  one, 
is  a  state  unlmown  to  the  energetic 
soul  of  these  stout  generations ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  eiu^  individual  ex- 
presses hiniself  or  herself  in  his  or 
ner  own  words ;  and  if  it  is  impo»- 
sihle  to  disagree  totally  or  al^^ors  in 
sentiment,  still  manages  to  diflfer  in 
expression  enough  to  mark  the  per- 
sonality of  the  thought  literature 
and  literary  talk,  discussions  of  books, 
and  little  effusions  of  criticism,  were 
happily  unknown  to  these  times.  An 
active  mind  which  does  not  read,  and 
cannot  be  always  talking,  must  per- 
force take  refuge  in  itself  when  alone 
or  indisposed^  and  the  result  was  an 
amount  of  vigorous  thought  and  in- 
dividual opinion  often  quaintly,  some- 
times ruaely,  always  characteristi- 
cally expressed.  Upon  the  whole, 
perhaps  reading  is  a  safer  operation 
than  thinking,  and  results  in  a  more 
ec^uable  and  less  exciting  state  of 
mind  ;  not  to  say  that  the  sentiments 
of  a  bookish  person  are  much  more 
easily  to  be  foreseen  and  understood 
than  those  of  a  wilful  and  perverse 
intelligence,  guided  bv  nobody's  con- 
clusions but  its  own.  It  is  odd  enough, 
however,  that  the  most  interesting 
talk  is  to  be  had,  even  in  the  present 
day,  either  from  minds  of  the  verv 
hiffhest  cultivation,  conversant  with 
aUiiterature,  or  from  active  and  lively 
intellect  almost  entirely  innocent  of 
any.  Beading  does  not  always  en- 
courage thinking;  perhaps,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  stifles  it,  and  substi- 
tutes its  own  ready-made  conclusions 
for  the  unnecessary  exertion ;  and 
if  any  narrow- thinking  individual 
chooses  to  conclude  that  the  inor- 
dinate growth  of  books  and  con- 
sumption of  the  same  is  another  de- 
vice of  Satan — in  which,  however,  as 


in  most  other  ci  his  devices,  that 
over-wise  and  too  feo'-sigfa  ted  tacticiaii 
sometimes  overreaches  himself — to 
engage  men*s  thonghtSi  and  ken 
them  from  personal  meddling  wri^ 
the  great  probl^ns  of  the  nniverae, 
far  M  it  from  us  to  say  that  ocmeiii- 
sion  nay. 

But  there  was  little  reading,  com- 
parativelv,  a  hundred  years  a^,  and 
no  smooth  beaten  path  in  which  peo- 
ple of  so-called  education  and  intelli- 
gence could  exhibit  their  acquire- 
ments at  little  cost  to  themselves. 
The  age  of  romance  was  but  juact 
ended,  scarcely  ended  in  Scotland. 
The  political  creed  of  the  JacoUte 
was  still  a  living  faith,  though  fail- 
ing fast,  and  faded  into  deep  disgust 
in  the  minds  of  some  who  still  sap- 
ported  it    Enfi^land  was  still  a  hau- 
known  friend,  out  well-remembered 
enemy ;  and  the  traditions  of  Scotch 
right  aind  wrong  were  strong  and 
powerful,  and  scarcdv  diminisned  of 
their  full  national  influence.   It  is  to 
a  generation  which  has  begun  its 
course  under  these  circumstances  that 
Dean  Bamsay's  book  introduces  us — 
a  generation  which  has  been  illus- 
trated by  many  other  writers,  and 
which  perhaps  was  as  much  more 
striking  and  picturesque   than   its 
predecessors,   oy  dint  of  the  new 
element  slowly  at  work  within  it, 
as  it  is  more  picturesque  and  strik- 
ing than   ourselves,  by   reason   of 
its  antique  features  and   obstinate 
resistance  to  the  new  worid  which 
rose   at   its   feet      Looking    back 
through  the  dear,  sharp  air,  we  see 
the  frugal  country,  with  all  its  primi- 
tive tmifts  and  managements,   its 
homespun  coats   and  manners,  its 
energv   of    speech  ;    the    leisurely 
ploughman  pausing  in  the  furrow 
to  hold  his  own  agunst  his  master ; 
the  faithful  servant  caustically  criti- 
cal upon  the  affairs  of  his  "  family ;  ** 
the  Quaint  dialogue  maintained  with 
equal  freedom  on  both  sides  between 
my  lord  and  the   passing  beggar 
or  trespamr;  while  at  home  the 
women  spin  and  talk,  and  bring  up 
sturdy  children,  and  do  their  oest 
to  neutralise  the  goodman's  convivi- 
alities bv  thrift  and  honest  labour, 
not  breaking  their  hearts  either  over 
the  melancholy  condition  in  which 
that  honest  fellow  is  apt  to  come 
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kome.  €k>od  stout  hearts  these  were, 
Bcaroely  wincing  at  the  ordeal  which 
breaks  the  more  brittle  article  nowa- 
days—scoldins  warmly,  bearing  wo- 
manfully,  g^iioiiu^  the  nouse  by  the 
least  qaestionable   divine  right   of 
sovereignty  and  legislation.    While 
in  the  great  house  the  laird  suffered 
nightly  edipse  like  his  tenants,  but 
not  to  the  oiscredit  of  his  reputation, 
or  the  loss  of  his  fortune,  or  the  con- 
fusion of  his  brains,  as  might  have 
been  supposed  :  and  the  ladjr  looked 
after  her  meal  and  her  milk,  not 
scorning  the  example  of  those  honest 
housewives  whom  she  did  not  scorn 
a  gossip  with  when  occasion  offered, 
and  between  whom  and  herself  ex- 
isted all  the  sympathy  of  women 
whose  family  chronology  bears  nmi- 
lar  marks,  and  whose  children  are 
"  ages**  with  each  other,  just  elevated 
by  a  refinin|^  touch  of  superior  and 
inferior,  which  added  to  the  charm 
of  the  acouaintance  without  dimin- 
ishing \t%  nonest  friendlinesa    And 
in  the  kirks — those  ugly  kirks,  meagre 
and  unadorned,  but  not  without  their 
dear  and  solemn  associations— the 
ministers  spoke  out  in  homely  force, 
with  quaint  admonitions  to  special 
sinners,  and  were  not  above  losing 
their  own  temper  in  the  pulpit,  ana 
demonstrating  their  fallibiuty  as  men, 
when  the  audience  slept  too  audibly ; 
—and  throughout  the   whole  com- 
munity, pervading  the  air  with   a 
pungent  aroma,  which  gave  preci- 
sion to  the  kindred  character  of  the 
entire  oountrv,  a  scattering  of  soli- 
tary independent  personages,  princi- 
pally ladies,  widowed  or  unmarried, 
sometimes  men  in  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  a  class  of  talkers  unrivalled, 
and  thinkers  not  to  be  despised,  with 
the  strongest  prejudices,  the  cheeriest 
intelligence,   the   sharpest   tongues 
and  warmest  hearts,  the  best  blood, 
and  raciest  Doric,  and  most  homely 
manners  in  Scotland.     This   class 
alone,  nowhere  else  perhaps  so  clear- 
ly distinguishable  among  the  crowd, 
was  enough  of  itself  to  give  character 
to  the  social  as(>ect  of  the  country. 
In  no  other  region  has  the  genus 
"old-maid**  developed  itself  so  no- 
tably ;  and  the  young  feminine  re- 
formers of  our  own  day,  stoutly  bent 
upon  demonstrating  that,  for  wqmaa 
at  least,  if  not  for  man,  it  is  perfectly 


"well  to  be  alone,**  would  do  well  to 
peroeive  the  very  forcible  and  em- 
phatic realisation  of  their  doctrine 
S'ven  by  the  Miss  Jeans  and  Miss 
rizzels  who  flourished  before  such 
sentiments  were  heard  of.  These 
were  not  the  gentle  souls  of  modem 
romance,  benign  sufferers  from  some 
youthful  disappointment  sj^ending 
their  placid  lives  in  recollections  m 
a  lost  love,  and  tender  offices  of  sym- 
pathy and  help  towards  all  the  world, 
and  specially  towards  lovers.  So 
far  from  conceiving  themselves  set 
apart  into  such  a  mild  twilight  of 
retirement  by  their  unwedded  condi- 
tion, this  class  of  celibates  behaved 
themselves  with  great  enercy  and 
emphasis  in  the  world,  and  have 
worked  their  opinions  and  remini- 
scences into  the  history  of  their  time 
with  a  force  and  clearness  not  to  be 
surpassed.  In  that  prescientific age 
there  were  no  special  studies  com- 
mended to  the  feminine  mind,  and 
nobody  concerned  himself  with  the 
unfortunate  possibility  of  unoccupied 
lives  consumed  with  ennui,  or  hearts 
and  faculties  perishing  for  want  of 
something  to  do.  They  found  abund- 
ance to  do,  these  old  ladies,  according 
to  all  appearance.  If  they  knew  no- 
thing about  botany,  and  lived  in 
heathen  ignorance  of  the  stars  and 
their  systems,  they  were  proficients  in 
the  noole  erudition  of  genealogy,  and 
knew  everybody's  pedigree  oetter 
than  any  college  of  heralds.  If  they 
visited  no  districts,  and  did  no  sys- 
tematic benevolence,  they  did  what 
perhaps  had  much  the  same  result  in 
that  condition  of  society— they  lived 
an  influence  stationary  and  local,  in 
a  hereditary  neighbourhood,  always 
there  to  be  appealed  to,  coaxed,  and 
believed  in  by  the  "  puir  bodies  ** 
whom  they  snarled  at,  but  loved  and 
aided  with  many  a  scold  and  gibe 
and  secret  charity.  "  A  singular  race 
of  old  Scotch  ladies,**  says  Lord 
Cockbum,  "  strong-headed,  warm- 
hearted, and  high-spirited,  merry 
even  in  solitude,  veiy  resolute,  in- 
different about  the  modes  and  habits 
of  the  modem  world,  and  adhering 
to  their  own  ways,  so  as  to  stand  out 
like  primitive  rocks  above  ordinary 
society.  Their  prominent  qualities 
of  sense,  humour,  affection,  and  spirit, 
were  embodied  in  curious  outsides. 
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for  they  all  dressed  and  spoke  and 
did  exactly  as  they  chose."  This 
sketch  many  people  of  the  present 
generation  can  still  fill  in  with 
many  individual  details ;  and  per- 
haps the  sisterhood  will  never  cease 
to  exist  in  a  country  which  seems  so 
strong  in  female  character.  Nor  did 
the  caustic  sharpness  of  tongue  which 
distinguished  them  at  all  detract 
from  their  importance  as  a  feature 
of  the  national  landscape.  In  these 
thoroughly  excellent  women  —  for 
such  they  were  in  spite  of  all  their 
peculiarities— the  national  genius  for 
contradiction  attained  its  climax; 
not  that  they  were  argumentative  or 
disputatious,  like  slower  wits,  but 
only  possessed  of  a  strong  intolerance 
of  otner  people's  opinions,  and  in  the 
clear  rapidity  of  their  own  intellects 
entertained  a  sharp  impatience  and 
contempt  of  dulness,  which  they 
did  not  choose  to  veil  under  any 
haze  of  charity.  Optimists  all,  as 
unhesitating  in  the  expression  of 
their  conclusions  as  they  were  dis- 
tinct in  forming  them,  there  is  a  fra- 
grant flavour  of  something  which, 
but  for  the  warm  heart  and  efiiisive 
temper,  would  be  bitterness,  in  all  the 
records  of  this  delightful  sisterhood. 
Perhaps  even  Mrs  Martha  Bethuno 
Baliol  owned  a  slight  national  jar 
in  her  temper,  and  sometimes  vaned 
the  wording  of  her  own  sentiments 
to  procure  herself  the  pleasure  of 
differing  from  the  last  speaker — cer- 
tainly the  tendency  is  strong  and 
apparent  in  most  members  of  the 
class ;  and  it  is  really  quite  a  mira- 
culous example  of  the  popular  mis- 
conception cnerished  by  one  people 
of  the  character  of  another,  when 
one  turns  from  the  contemplation 
of  these  outspoken,  effusive,  and  hu- 
morous old  maids  of  Scotland,  quick 
of  wit  and  of  wrath,  fearing  nothing 
and  nobody,  dealing  in  the  broadest 
sarcasms  and  sharpest  repartees,  to 
learn  at  secondhand  that  the  Scotch 
character  is  supematurally  reserved, 
pBve,  and  austere,  and  that  humour 
IS  incomprehensible  by  the  sober  and 
slow  understanding  of  this  melan- 
choly people.  Oh,  ancient  maidens, 
merry  and  resolute !  would  that  the 
framers  of  this  southern  heresy  had 
but  found  occasion  to  expose  them- 


selves once,  and  no  more,  to  the 
pest  of  your  wrathful  glee ! 

But  when  such  women  aa    tbeae 
were  mothers  and   matrons — what 
mothers,  what   women  they   ^rere! 
Capable  women,  unswayable  by  cir- 
cumstances,  queens   of  their   pos- 
tion  —  imperative  Spartan  motnen, 
sparing  or  indul^noe,  willing  then- 
own  will  and  having  it :  given  to  fev 
caresses ;  ready  to  lay  down  life  any 
day  rather  than  see  cowardice  or£alae- 
hood  or  failure  among  their    child- 
ren ;  knowing  neither  age  nor  inreak- 
ness  when  succour  was  needed,  brave 
to  do  all  and  bear  all      Capable 
women  !  neither  their   handa    nor 
their  hearts  ever  failing  them ;  daont- 
less,  inexhaustible,  not  to   be   con- 
quered.   What  life,  what  force,  what 
a  flood  of  vital  power !    Certainly. 
though  it  has  done  no  hysterical 
government  by  the  hands  of  women, 
nor  ever  managed  State  affaira  at 
little  suppers,  Scotland  has  or  had  a 
peculiar  faculty  in  the  production  of 
womankind  —  womankind    not    of 
genius,  but  character — working^  not 
at  the  Fine  Arts,  or  other  money- 
makinj^  or  fame-acquiring  businesSy 
but  mighty  in  the  grand  and  ancient 
vocation  of  life! 

Dean  Ramsajr*  whose  recollections 
have  latel  V  reminded  the  world  once 
a{^  of  tnat  field  of  amusing  and 

gicturesque  observation  first  opened 
y  Sir  Walter,  enters  not  only  with 
thorough  relish  and  understanding 
into  his  subject,  but  does  so  from  a 
position  particularly  favourable  for 
such  a  review.    "  I  profess  myself  an 
out-and-out  Scotchman."  hesayswith 
affectionate  fervour.    "I  have  strcuig 
national  partialities  —  call  them,  S 
you  wilL  national  prejudices.  I  cherish 
a  great  love  of  old  Scottish  language. 
....    I  am  interested  in  e?er^- 
thing  that  is  Scottish.    I  consider  it 
an  honour  to  have  been  bom  a  Scotch- 
nian.**    With  this  warm  and  liTely 
interest  in  his  subject  for  itself  he 
combines  the  pleasure  naturally  felt 
b^  a  man  advancing  into  ace,  and 
with  a  fifty  years'  memory  and  much 
opportunity  of  observation  in  re- 
viewing the  general  historic  cooise 
of  that  long  chapter  in  his  county's 
life  as  well  as  his  own,  and  sketchiog 
its   picturesque   course  and  qaaint 
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windings  for  the  benefit  of  a  younger 
audience.  Then,  a  member  of  an 
ancient  Scotch  family,  and  a  digni- 
tary of  that  little  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church  which,  without  much  of 
either  decrease  or  increase,  has  kept 
its  ground  from  the  time  when  it 
was  held  in  odium  as  the  agent  of 
the  "persecutions,**  down  to  those 
later  and  smoother  days  when  aspir- 
ing Presbyterians  of  social  ambition 
b^^  to  think  the ''  English  chapel,** 
a  step  in  advance  of  their  ancestral 
High  Church  or  Tron,  the  Dean  of 
Edmburgb,  has  had  no  small  ad- 
vantages as  an  historian  of  the 
humours  and  manners  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Such  an  observer  in  Eng- 
land would  find  the  fact  of  belong- 
hig  to  another  religious  body  than 
that  of  the  Church  established  by 
law,  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
truth  and  breadth  of  any  national 
portraiture  he  would  be  likely  to 
make  from  his  own  experience.  But 
the  case  is  different  in  Scotland;— 
veiT  many  of  those  "  lawyers,  lairds, 
and  old  ladies,**  whom  the  Dean 
quaintly  particularises,  were  of  the 
old  Jacobite  principles  and  Jacobite 
faith— Episcopalian  by  all  the  influ- 
ences of  family  pride,  prejudice,  and 
eiprU  du  carps,  as  well  as  b^  belief 
and  education  ;  so  that  this  piquant, 
high-tempered,  exclusive,  but  most 
characteristic  portion  of  the  Scotch 
people^  must  have  been  comparatively 
out  or  the  reach  of  an  Established 
Churchman.  To  us,  accustomed  to 
think  of  Scotland  simply  as  a  Pres- 
byterian nation,  the  ghmpse,  entirely 
accidental  and  oy  the  wav,  of  a  little 
aristocratic  communitv  deeply  con- 
temptuous of  a  "  Whiff  ministe^** 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  its  homely 
familiarity  still  standing  aloof  and 
superior  from  the  less  refined  reli- 

flous  services  as  from  the  meaner 
lood  of  the  common  people,  is 
a  ffleam  of  new  light  upon  the 
half-told  story.  Presbyterianism  un- 
doubtedly runs  strong  in  the  native 
cnrrent  of  Scotch  bfood.  Dissent 
itself,  in  so  l(^cal  a  countiy,  clings  to 
the  beloved  forms,  and  is  as  Presby- 
terian IIS  the  Mother  Church  with 
which  it  quarrels.  Whatever  variety 
there  may  be  of  church  order  and 
government,  it  is  imported,  and  not 
of  Scotch  production ;  and  with  this 
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fact  so  visibly  before  us  on  all  the 
broader  surface  of  the  countiy,  it  is 
stranj^  and  striking  to  catch  sight 
of  this  little  cluster  of  people,  fiercely 
nationaland  characteristically  Scotch, 
yet  looking  with  a  little  contempt, 
and  a  decided  distaste  and  opposition, 
upon  a  national  principle  so  pervasive 
and  influential  More  or  less,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  senti- 
ment of  a  certain  superioritv  and  re- 
finement—an idea  that  Presbyterian- 
ism answers  very  well  for  the  common 
people,  but  that  Episcopacy  is  neces- 
sary for  gentlefolk— still  exists,  de- 
spite all  modem  ameliorations ;  and 
perhaps,  when  one  remembers  how  to- 
tally the  services  of  a  Scotch  church 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  preacher- 
how  much  depends  not  only  upon  the 
ability,  but  upon  the  tone  and  even 
taste  of  the  man— and  how  thor- 
oughly it  is  in  the  power  of  any 
individual  minister,  coarse  in  mind 
and  blunt  in  feeling,  to  debase  and 
vulgarise  even  the  devotional  exer- 
cises, one  cannot  be  surprised  that 
such  a  sentiment  should  exist  How- 
ever, it  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so 
piquant  as  it  wss  when  politics  held 
a  large  share  in  the  prejudice.  ''Don't 
get  up,  madam,**  said  a  Scotch  clergy- 
man, calling  upon  one  of  Dean  Ram- 
say's old  lidies  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose, and  finding  her  enthroned  in 
infirmity  and  an  easy-chair.  "Get 
up!**  exclaimed  the  stout  old  Tory, 
"1  wadna  rise  out  of  my  chair  for 
King  Oeorge  himsell,  let  abee  a 
Whig  minister.**  Exquisite  classifi- 
cation !  for  what  was  King  Oeorge 
himself  but  a  Whig  minister,  a 
higher  functionary  of  the  same  order 
included  in  the  general  contemptuous 
indifference  with  which  the  unwilling 
Jacobite  refi;arded  these  officials  of  a 
new  a^,  though  it  was  no  lonjger 
possib^  to  resist  their  intrusion. 
Jacobitism,  to  be  sure,  is  dead  and 
gone  by  this  time ;  and  if  the  old 
sentiment  of  loyalty  exists  anywhere, 
it  is  in  this  island— and  in  this  island 
finds  no  warmer  or  stronger  adherents 
than  among  the  descendants  of  those 
who  poured  out  the  utmost  torrent 
of  their  disdain,  broadly,  bitterly, 
with  stinging  sneer  and  sarcasm.upon 
the  "  wee,  wee  German  lainiie  *  who 
had  dispUiced  the  ancient  line.  But 
Jacobitumi  lived  and  flourished  at 
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a  creed  in  the  age  to  which  Dean 
Ramaay*8  recollections  go  back :  it 
gave  a  warmer  compl^ion  to  the 
reliffioos  feelings  of  those  lawyers, 
lairas.  and  old  ladies^  who  were  not 
over-aevout,  and  conferred  a  certain 
odour  of  aristocracy  opon  the  little 
church,  almost  exchiBiYely  made  up 
of  noble  and  gentle  families  and  their 
adherents,  which  held  everything 
Whig  in  aUiorrence,  and  were  keen- 
sighted  to  perceive  the  eitemal  de- 
fects ci  Scotch  piety.  ^  No  bishop, 
no  king,"  almost  reversed  itself  in 
their  hands  to  **  no  bishop,  no  gen- 
tleman.** The  excellent  Dean  him- 
self, all  genial  and  friendly  as  he  is, 
speaks  not  without  a  certain  gentle 
patronage  of  the  homely  minister 
who  furnishes  him  with  so  many 
characteristic  stories ;  and  this  little 
book  will,  perhaps  without  any  such 
intention,  do  more  to  make  the  ordi- 
nary public  aware  of  that  tenacious 
representative  of  Episcopacy  which 
forms  the  most  remarkable  exception 
to  the  general  unanimity  of  Scottish 
religious  opinions,  than  half-aHiojsen 
histories  of  that  remarkable  little 
Ohurch. 

The  ministers,  however,  are  largely 
represented  in  this  pleasant  volume, 
from  that  fortunate  individual  who. 
when  every  other  expedient  had 
fiailed.  brought  sleep  to  the  eyes  of 
an  ola  Earl  of  Lauaerdale — this  ori- 
ginal remedy  being  suggested  by  the 
recollection  that  "he  aye  sleeps  in 
the  kirk**— down  to  more  modem  in- 
stances, sometimes  of  a  not  unsimi- 
lar  power.  A  companion  story  we 
glean  not  from  Dean  Ramsay*s  book, 
however,  but  from  another  little 
volume  of  somewhat  similar  char- 
acter—  a  bio^phy  of  old  Bishop 
Low.  A  minister  of  Crail  had 
been  long  annoyed  by  the  drowsy 
propensities  in  church  of  a  farmer, 
one  of  his  parishioners—'*  one  David 
Cowan  in  Troustrie:**  and  remon- 
strating on  the  suivject,  had  his 
patience  conciliated  \^  two  cartloads 
of  coals  which  the  offender  encaged 
to  drive  to  the  manse  door.  Never- 
theless, **  a  few  Sundays  aflerwards, 
Mr  Cowan,  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sermon,  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep  as  formerly ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  made  so  mudi  noise  as  to  disturb 
the  sitters  near  him  and  the  minister ; 


Bir  Qlass  bore  with  it  far  a  while  ; 
but  at  last,  being  able  to  stand  it 
no  longer,  desired  the  people  in  the 
north    loift    {Angliee^    galierr)     to 
^  wauken  David  Cowan."     ^aTid, 
awakttiing  suddenly,  and  foigettii^ 
where  he  waiL  asked  the  minister 
^  if  he  didna  drive  twa  canlosds  of 
coals  to  the  manse  last  week  to  iei 
him  deep  t**     **  True,"  leplied  the 
minister,  '*  but  I  did  not  a^ee  to  let 
you  more  /  **    A  simpler  version  of 
this  story  is,  that  the  honest  David, 
suddenly  arvmsed  out  of  the  peaceable 
rest  for  which  he  had  eonpounded, 
demanded  to  know,  in  amasement 
and  indignation,  whether  *^  the  camltm 
were  a*  dune  a*readyt'*  — a  most 
nstural  inquiry.    Such  tales  of  col- 
loquy in  church  abound.    ^  Jenny," 
asks  a  Dunfermline  minister  of  the 
same  generation,  stooping  from  his 
pulpit,  ''have  ye  got  a  preen  (pin) 
about    ye  1  •*  —  '*  Yes,   minister." 
''Then  stick  it  into  that  slee^ang 
brute  by  your  side.**     Such  instant 
punishment  must  have  made  it  dan- 
gerous work  to  trifle  with  the  tem- 
per or  even  attract  overmuch  the  no- 
tice of  these  keen-sighted  observers^ 
"  An  admirable  story  of  a  quiet  pul- 
pit rebuke,**  says  Dean  Ramsay,  "  is 
traditional^  in  the  East  Neok  of 
Fife,  and  told  of  a  seceding  minister, 
a  Mr  Shirra,  a  man  well  remembered 
by  the  older  generation  for  many 
excellent  and  some  eccentric  quali- 
ties.   An  officer  of  a  volunteer  corpSj, 
on  duty  in  the  place,  very  proud  oi 
his  fresh  uniform,  had  come  to  Mr 
Shirra*s  church,  and  walked  about 
as  if  looking  for  a  seat,  but,  in  fact, 
to  show  off  his  dress,  which  he  saw 
was  attracting  attention  from  some 
of  the  less  grave  members  of  the 
congregation.    He  came  to  his plaoe, 
however,  rather  quickly,  on  Mr  Shirra 
quietly   remonstrating,  'Oh,   man, 
will  ve  sit  doun,  and  we*ll  see  your 
new  breeks  when  the  kirk*6  dune.*" 
This  same  Mr  Shirra  was  well  known 
from  his  quaint,  and,  as  it  were, 
parenthetical  comments  which  he 
introduced  in  his  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture—as, for  example,  on  reading 
from  the  116th  Psalm,  "I  said  in 
my  haste.  All  men  are  liar8,''he  quietly 
observed,  "  Indeed,  Davidl  an*  ye  had 
been  f  this  parish,  ve  mignt  hae  said 
it  at  your  leisure.*^   Thme  dull  old 
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kirkB,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  can  scarcely  have  been  so 
dull  as  one  might  suppose.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  Boanerges  stonning  in  the 
pulpit,  with  aftemocm  auditors  woe- 
tolly  unable  even  to  get  to  sleep; 
but  lo,  a  dog  has  followed  his  master 
to  church,  and,  unseen,  somewhere 
pays  tribute  to  the  eloquence  'of  the 
sermon,  becoming  **  first  excited,  as 
is  not  uncommon  with  some  dogs 
when  hearing  a  noise,  and  from 
whingeing  and  whining,  as  the  speak- 
er's voice  rises  louder  and  louder,  at 
last  beffinning  to  bark  and  howl." 
The  indignant  minister  calls  upon 
his  beadle  to  eject  the  intruder. 
"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  says  John,  looking  up 
to  the  pulpit, ''  but  indeed  it  was  yer- 
$eU  began  it.  Perhaps  it  is  a  still 
more  amusine  and  confusing  en- 
counter. *'  The  circumstance  hap- 
pened in  a  parish  of  the  north.  The 
clergyman,  on  coming  into  the  church, 
found  the  pulpit  occupied  by  the 
parish  idiot  The  authontieshad  been 
unable  to  remove  him  without  more 
violence  than  was  seemly,  and  there- 
fore waited  for  the  minister  to  dispos- 
sess Tam  of  the  place  he  had  assumed. 
'  Come  down,  sir,  immediately,*  was 
the  peremptory  and  indignant  call ; 
and  on  Tam  being  unmoved,  it  was 
repeated  with  stul  greater  energy. 
Tam,  however,  very  confidentiallv  re- 
plied, looking  down  from  his  eleva- 
tion, '  Na,  na,  nunister,  just  ye  come 
up  wi*  me.  This  is  a  perverse  gene- 
ration, and  faith  they  need  us  baith  !*** 
Or  imagine  the  effect  upon  a  sleepy 
congregation  of  the  following  little 
episode  :—*'  One  day  when  Jamie 
was  sitting  in  the  front  gallery  wide 
awake,  when  many  were  slumbering 
round  him,  the  clergyman  endea- 
voured to  awaken  the  attention  of 
his  hearers  by  stating  the  fact,  say- 
ing, '  You  see,  even  Jamie  Fraser 
the  idiot  does  not  fall  asleep,  as 
BO  many  of  you  are  doing.'  Jamie, 
not  liking,  perhaps,  to  be  thus  desig- 
nated, coolly  replied,  'An*  if  I  hadna 
been  an  idiot,  1  wad  hae  been  sleep- 
ing too.***  Or  of  this  much  more 
complimentary  and  pleasant  inter- 
ruption :  "  Another  of  these  imbeciles 
belonging  to  Peebles  had  been  sitting 
at  church  for  some  time  listening 
attentively  to  a  strong  representa- 
tion from  the  pulpit  of  the  guilt  of 


deceit  and  falsehood  in  Christiaa 
characters.  He  was  observe  to 
turn  red  and  grow  veiy  uneasy, 
until  at  last,  as  if  wincing  under 
the  supposed  attack  upon  himself 
personally,  he  roared  out,  '  Indeed, 
minister,  there*s  mair  leears  in 
Peebles  than  me.*  **  By  dint  of  these 
amusing  interruptions,  our  fore* 
fathers  must  have  felt  it  easier  than 
we  ima^e  to  get  through  their 
hours  of  sermon ;  indeed,  a  certain 
dramatic  expectancy  must  have  per- 
vaded the  atmosphere,  where  nobody 
knew  what  accident  might  excite 
the  minister  into  persontd  reproof, 
and  the  culprit  into  repartee.  In 
these  days,  Dean  Ramsay  tells  us, 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  ministers, 
service  being  over,  to  turn  *'  to  the 
heritors,  who  always  occupied  the. 
front  seats  of  the  gallery,  and  make 
low  bows  to  each  family.  Strange 
acknowledgment,  wrung  by  custom 
out  of  the  most  rebellious  and  recall 
citrant  of  churches !  but.  to  be  sure, 
these  were  *^  Moderate**  aav& 

There  are,  however,  independent 
of  the  Church,  some  excellent  and 
characteristic  ministerial  stories,  well 
worthy  of  repetition.  For  instance, 
what  could  oe  more  significant,  or 
convey  a  better  idea  of  tne  cool  dry 
sense  and  humour  of  a  Scotch  cot- 
tager, than  the  following  amusing 
and  philosophical  reply  : — 

**  A  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel 
being  one  day  engaged  in  visiting 
some  members  of  his  fiock,  came  to 
the  door  of  a  house  where  bis  gentle 
tapping  could  not  be  heard  for  the 
noise  of  contention  within.  Afler 
waiting  a  little,  he  opened  the  door 
and  walked  in,  saying,  with  an  autho- 
ritative voice,  *  I  should  like  to 
know  who  is  the  head  of  this  house.* 
'  Weel,  sir,*  said  the  husband  and 
father,  '  if  ye  sit  doun  a  wee,  we*ll 
maybe  be  able  to  tell  ye ;  for  we're 
just  tryin*  to  settle  that  point* " 

What  a  rare  stroke  of  genius !  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  wife  was  impressed 
with  the  relicitous  description,  and 
that  the  minister  left  them  to  arrive 
at  so  important  a  conclusion  without 
interference;  but  how  few  people 
are  there  anywhere  who  oomd  set 
aside  an  intrude  so  good-humoured- 
ly  and  distinctly,  and  neutralise  the 
oisooveied  strife  with  so  much  honest 
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diBCietioii !    The  story  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  book. 

What  phases  of  individaal  char- 
acter—what bits  of  landscape  warm 
upon  one*s  imagination  with  ever/ 
half-dozen  wonisi  A  servant  is 
being  hired,  who  is  to  have  the 
liberty  of  attending  church  every 
Sonday,  bat  must  return  home  im- 
mediately after  the  service.  "  Then 
I  canna  engage  wi*  ye,  Mem,"  says 
the  sturdy  hiss  j  **  for  *deed  I  wadna 
gi'e  the  crack  i*  the  kirkyard  for  a* 
the  sermon.**  The  crack  i*  the  kirk- 
yaid !  "  Whisht,  bairns !  oh,  whisht !" 
said  an  anxious  house-mother  of  our 
own  knowledge,  when  there  were 
some  vouthM  quarrels  astir  among 
her  children;  **yeTl  be  blythe  to 
meet  at  parish  kirks  before  Te*re  as 
add  as  me.**  How  warmly  human, 
how  tenderly  picturesque,  grows 
the  crowd  of  a  rustic  congregation, 
scattered  in  groups  about  the  cnurch, 
waiting  till  the  last  moment  before 
they  wdl  enter— and  lingering  after- 
wards, when  the  services  are  over — 
under  the  light  of  such  words  I  Gos- 
siping, to  be  sure— telling  each  other 
or  brothers  abroad,  and  old  fathers 
and  mothers  at  home— of  who  is 
bom,  and  married,  and  dead — and 
perhaps  a  word  to  the  state  of  the 
^  craps'*  and  the  health  of  the  stock, 
and  tne  general  news  of  the  district ; 
—their  graves  about  them,  for  which 
the  same  is  none  the  sadder — their 
flutter  of  Sabbath-day  dresses— their 
idylls  of  rural  love  in  progress— their 
middle-aged  meetings,  of  which  all 
the  week  perhaps  has  been  soberly 
expNBctant  Sermons,  after  all,  at 
their  highest  are  not  the  chief  end 
of  man ;  ana  who  would  condemn 
that  humanest  assemblage,  or  grudge 
"  the  crack  i*  the  kirkyard  ?** 

Or  again,  here  is  the  fanner  elder's 
Sunday  dinner-table,  where  he  and 
his  family  sit  discussing  the  sermon, 
and  exercising  freely  tneir  right  of 
jud^pent  upon  the  manner  of  the 
services— the  head  of  the  house  some- 
what grimly  hospitable  to  the  young 
preacher,  in  the  neight  of  his  youth- 
rul  self-complacency,  who  has  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  for  tne  day,  and  has 
not  discretion  to  perceive  that  his 
own  delight  in  the  exhibition  of  his 
talents  has  not  been  shared  by  his 
critic  and  entertainer.    ^You  see," 


sajs  the  young  man,  who  is  gifted 
with  an  appetite,  ^I  am  alwiija  ▼«!▼ 
hungry  mer  preaching."     The   old 
genUeman,  not  much  admiring^  the 
youth*s  pulpit  ministrations,  hawing 
heard  this  apology  two  or  three  times, 
at  last  replied  sarcastically,  '^  Indeed, 
sir,  Fm  no  surprised  at  it^  considerine 
the  trash  that  comes  off  your  stomach 
in  the  morning! "—a  "not  very  re- 
fined rebuke,"  Dean  Ramsay  acknow- 
ledges, but  thoroughly  characteriatkL 
botn  of  the  perennial  comment  of 
age  upon  youtn,  and  the  homely  and 
familiar  relationship  between  pastor 
and  hearer— though  in  this  case,  if  the 
preacher  was,  as  is  probable,  only  a 
'^probationer,  the  elder, an  ordained 
official  of  the  Church,  was  in  reality, 
according  to  Presbyterian  rules,  his 
ecclesiastical  superior,  with  loll  right 
of  criticism. 

The  lairds  in  Dean  Ramsaj^s  coUee- 
tion  are  unfortunately  distinguished 
by  their  confused  humour,  resulting 
from  large  administrations  of  toddj — 
and  the lawvers  are  not  much  behind 
their  landed  neighbours.    Thus  we 
accompany  the  renowned  Balnamoon, 
after  a  convivial  evening,  driving  in 
his  gig  with  his  servant  across  a  wOd 
stretcn  of  moorland.  The  night-wiiul, 
blowing  fresh,  carries  off  hat  and  wig 
from  the  bemused  worthy,  who  recog- 
nises his  hat  when  it  is  restored  to 
him,  but  demurs  at  the  other  article. 
"  It*s  no  my  wig,  Haiir,  lad ;  it*s  no 
my  wig,"  mumbles  the  uurd.  "You'd 
bettertak'  it,  sir,"  answers  Harry  with 
sardonic  significance,  ''for  there's  nae 
waile  0*  wigs  on  Munrimmon  Moor." 
Nae  waile— no  choice ;  Munrimmon 
Moor,  in  the  dark,  being  no  place  for 
such  an  article.    The  wig,  it  was  to 
be  supposed,  was  put  on  after  this 
unanswerable  argument,  and  Hany 
continues  his  progress:  but,  alas! 
when  he  reaches  home,  nnds  no  laird 
in  the  unlucky  vehicle,  Balnamoon 
having  dropped  out  softly  upon  the 
heather,  like  the  wig,  ana  taicen  his 
fall  with  the  composure  incident  to 
his  hazy  condition.    The  night's  ad- 
ventures—heads being  hard  and  con- 
stitutions sound  in  those  days— ended 
quite  safely  in  the  quiet  search  for 
and  conveyance  home  of  the  uncon- 
scious hero— who,  "a  neighhooring 
laird  having  callea  a  few  dajs  titer, 
and  having  referred  to  the  accident,** 
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made  only  the  auiefc  and  philosophic 
comment,  "Inueed,  I  maun  haie  a 
lume  that'll  had  tn'*— namely, a  vessel 
that  will  carry  its  contents  without 
spilling.  Sublime  precaution !  but  let 
us  hope  that  eyen  the  ladies  took  such 
mishaps  coolly,  and  that  no  hearts 
were  broken  over  these  social  habits 
of  the  lairds.     The  ladies,  indeed, 
according  to  Dean  Ramsay's  report, 
by  no  means  excited  their  feelings 
unduly  either  about  this  ^ccadillo,  or 
the  kindred  one  of  swearmg;  in  proof 
of  which,  he  instances  one  of  these 
stout  -  hearted    gentlewomen,    who, 
thouf^h  obliged  to  make  provision  for 
sending  her  husband  to  bed  almost 
every  night,  yet  did  aU  she  could  to 
train  her  sons  in  manly  habits  of 
drinking;  and  of  another  who  ac- 
knowledges "  our  John  sweers  awfu*, 
and  we  try  to  correct  him ;  but,**  she 
added  in  a  candid  and  apologetic  tone, 
^nae  doubt  it  t«  a  great  set-aff  to 
conversation  ! "     These  quaint  and 
homely  households  had  their  pecuni- 
ary troubles  too,  like  other  people- 
troubles  not  likely  to  be  lessened  by 
such  social  emoyments  as  those  of 
Balnamoon.    Another  worthy  laird 
had  been  employing  an  English  work- 
man of  the  name  of  Christmas,  who 
ran  away  unexpectedly.   His  servant 
delivered  this  piece  of  information 
early  one  morning  at  the  laird's  door 
with  great  excitement,  whereupon 
the  anxious  landowner  turned  in  his 
bed  with  the  fervent  ejaculation,  '*  I 
onlv  wish  he  had  taken  Whitsunday 
and  Martinmas  along  with  him ! 
Some  still  more  emphatic  stories  are 
told  by  Bishop  Low's  biographer  of 
a  Fife  gentleman,  |>oor  andf  witty. 
Awakened  suddenly  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  the  unwelcome  sound 
of  thieves  rummaging  in  his  drawers, 
this  philosopher  awoke  with  all  his 
wits  about  him,  and  the  calmest  equa- 
nimity of  spirit.  "  Hand  ye  busy,  lads, 
baud  ye  busy,"  he  says  quietly ;  "  an 
ye  find  ony  siller  there  i'  the  dark, 
it's  mair  than  I  can  do  in  daylijB^ht" 
At  another  time  the  same  inaividual 
had  "  a  company  assembled  to  pur- 
chase  the   trees  round  his  house, 
and,   as   usual  under   similar   cir- 
cumstances, it  was  hinted  to  him 
that  it  would  be  well  to  produce  a 
bottle  or  two  of  brandy  to  inspire 
competition.    ''Lord  have  a  care  o' 


your  daft  heads ! "  exclaimed  the 
poor  laird,  *'  if  I  had  two  or  three 
bottles  of  brandy,  d'ye  think  I  wud 
sell  my  trees?"  Liberal  living, claret, 
and  whisky,  not  to  speak  of  attain- 
ders and  confiscations,  put  more  than 
trees  in  danger;  but  despite  our 
national  character  for  frugality,  there 
are  always  pointed  anecdotes  against 
houses  wanting  in  a  libend  and 
hospitable  expenditure  in  Scotland. 
Nothing  could  be  more  obnoxious 
to  our  forefathers  than  the  reproach 
of  meanness,  and  against  no  quality 
is  the  trenchant  i^rce  of  national 
sarcasm  so  contemptuously  directed. 
For  example,  a  master,  leaving  a 
penurious  nouse,  chaiges  his  servant, 
who  has  accompanied  him,  with  the 
common  failing.  "Jamie,  you  are 
drunk!" — "Indeed,  sir,  answers 
Jamie,  with  ineffable  disdain,  "/ 
wish  I  war'*  How  fine  is  the  ironv ! 
It  might  not  have  been  good  mr 
Jamie,  but  at  least  it  would  have 
been  "  a  credit"  to  the  house. 

As  for  the  class  of  old  servants, 
there  are  perhaps  no  such  relics  of  it 
anywhere  as  in  Scotland— and  Dean 
Ramsay  has  abundant  ground  for 
devoting  an  entire  chapter  of  his 
reminiscences  to  this  almost  extinct 
phenomenon.  Perhaps  the  connec- 
tion between  servant  and  master 
continues  in  Scotland,  as  in  almost 
eveirv  Continental  country,  to  be  more 
famuiar  and  friendly  than  has  been 
customary  in  Eneland,  where  the  ne- 
cessary relationship  is  more  formal, 
and  more  reserve  and  "  respect"  are 
demanded  from  the  infenor  than 
anywhere  else  perhaps  in  the  world : 
but  the  old  Scotch  servants  of  last 
century,  even  when  they  were  not 
Andrew  Fairservices,  must  have 
been,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  some- 
what uncomfortable  attendants.  Let 
us  confess  that  we  all  have  to 
humour,  more  or  less,  these  homely 
^ministrants  to  our  comfort,  and  thii 
*the  peace  of  a  household  can  be  dis- 
turbed very  summarily,  not  alone  by 
the  insolence  of  a  Jeames,  but  by  the 
milder  sulks  of  Betty,  when  that 
worthy  domestic  is  out  of  temper. 
Out  of  temper,  however,  is  the  con- 
stitutional condition  of  the  faithful 
old  servant.  "All  the  familv  know 
how  attached  he  is— nobody  likes  to 
speak  (TOSS  to  him,"  says  Uie  kind- 
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hearted  Dean ;  and  accordingly  the 
"domeatic  tyiant,"  supreme  in  his 
privilege,  takes  up  the  abandoned 
weapon,  and  is  cross  .to  all  around 
him.  We  all  know  the  story,  eiven 
originally,  we  imagine,  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter, of  the  worthy  who  inauired  with 
innocent  wonder  where  nis  master 
was  going,  when  that  unfortunate 
and  helpless  individual  declared  that 
they  must  part  But  the  following 
amusing  variation  is  new  to  us : 
**  An  example  of  a  similar  fixedness 
of  tenure  in  an  old  servant  was 
i^orded  in  an  anecdote  related  of  an 
old  coachman,  long  in  the  service  of 
a  noble  lady,  and  who  gave  all  the 
trouble  and  annoyance  which  he  con- 
ceived were  the  privileges  of  his 
position  in  ^e  femily.  At  last  the 
kdv  fairlv  gave  him  notice  to  quit, 
ana  told  him  he  must  ga  The  only 
satisfaction  she  got  was  the  qui^ 
answer,  'Na,  na,  my  lady,  I  drave 
ye  to  your  marriage,  and  I  shall  stay 
to  drive  ye  to  your  burial' "  Apart 
from  the  national  teznper,  which  was 
strong  in  those  affectionate  but 
troublesome  adherents,  their  minor 
interferences  are  always  characteris- 
tic and  amusing.  No  placid  digni- 
taries in  clerical  costume  were  these, 
but  very  nearly  as  independent  as — 
not  their  mastenu  for  that  would  be 
a  small  matter— but  their  mistresses. 
"  What  ails  ye  at  her  with  the  green 
gown  f  *  asks  one  of  them,  touching 
the  elbow  of  a  forgetful  master,  who 
had  missed  one  lady  at  his  taole  in 
the  old-fashioned  wme-takinff  cere- 
monial Another,  tired  out  by  the 
demands  d  a  pretty  large  dinner- 
party, and  bewildered  hy  two  or 
three  calls  at  the  same  moment, 
addresses  the  whde  party  with  in- 
dignant mockery ;  ''dry  a'th^ither, 
that's  the  way  to  be  served,  says 
the  baited  butler,  sardonically.  The 
mistress  of  a  third,  ''knowing  the 
habits"  of  her  servant,  holds  her 
notes  open  and  reads  them  over  to 
him  when  she  wishes  them  to  be 
speedily  delivered,  with  the  signi- 
nisant  observation,  "There,  noo, 
Andrew,  ye  km  a'  that's  in't— noo, 
dinna  stop  to  open  it,  but  just  send 
it  offl"  Are  there  not  servants  still 
who  open  our  notes,  and  read  our 
private  memorandums,  and  know  all 
about  us)    Surely  Mr  Thackezmy 


knows  they  flourish  in  abundance— 
but  ai  the  two,  one  would  ra^^ 
have  it  done  with  an  antique  defiance, 
and  buried  in  l^e  jealous  dc^hs  of 
Andrew's  memory — as  tenaaoas  am 
his  mistress  of  the  credit  of  the 
fiimily^as  stolen  and  republished 
with  ever  so  many  cringes  by  the 
modem  tenant  of  Andrews  place. 

It  is  not,  as  we  have  before  said, 
that  tender  roedes  of  old  maia 
possessed  by  the  world  in  general, 
Dom  guardian  of  motheriess  children 
and  help  universal,  which  is  the  na- 
tive deraopment  of  the  class  in  Scot- 
land. Canstic  spectators,  shy  of  no 
demonstration  but  those  of  kindness^ 
concealing  little  except  their  highest 
emc^ons,  they  make  tneir  appearance 
distinct  and  separate,  a  disengaged 
and  critical  sisterhood,  by  no  means 
slow  to  acknowledge  the  restraintB  of 
their  position — "  an  auld  maid  leevin 
in  a  flat  wi'  ae  lass" — but  equally 
undoubting  of  their  right  and  c^ni- 
city  to  overlook  and  make  abundant 
comment  upon  things  in  general 
Though  on  occasion  they  can  make 
a  humorous  affectation  of  ignorance, 
like  the  Mistoess  Helen  Oarnogy,  who 
"  hated  paying  taxes,"  and  recorded 
her  opinion  that  "  I  just  think  that 
when  Mrs  Thom  wants  a  new  gown, 
the  provost  sends  me  a  tax-paper !" — 
they  were,  notwithstanding,  strong 
pohtidans,  and  perfectly  abreast  m 
the  intelligence  of  their  time.  Dean 
Ramsay  declines  to  quote  the  free 
opinions  entertained  by  this  class  of 
his  clients  oonoeming  the  prospects 
of  Dutch  William  and  nis  Hanoverian 
successors  in  the  other  world,  and 
has  likewise  observed  great  reticeaoe 
in  respect  to  all  stories  which  could 
beimaginedtotoochirreverentlyupon 
sacred  subjects— stories  which,  we  are 
obliged  to  confess,  abound  more  in 
Scotland  than  they  ought  to  do  in  a 
oonntiy  distinguished  ^  gravity  and 
religious  fervour.  The  Dean  has  even 
refiiianed  from  exhibiting  that  ouaint 
familiarity  with  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness himself,  and  his  supposed  cua- 
toms  and  likings,  which  coloun  so 
many  local  aneraotes,  and  overflows 
in  Bums's  "Address  to  the  Deii,"  with 
its  touch  of  pathos.  Here  is,  how- 
ever, just  one  ^tle  reminder  of  the 
popular  acqnaintanoej  a  rebuke  full 
of  penetrating  yet  quiet 
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**  A  late  well-known  member  of  the 
Scottish  bar,  when  a  vouth,  was  some- 
what of  a  dandy,  and  I  suppose  some- 
what sharp  and  short  in  his  temper. 
He  was  going  to  pa^  a  visit  in  the 
oountry,  and  was  making  a  great  foss 
about  nis  preparing  and  putting  up 
his  habiliments.  His  ola  aunt  was 
much  annoyed  by  all  thi^  bustle,  and 
stopped  him  by  the  somewhat  con- 
temptuous question,  '  Whaur*s  this 
ye're  gaun,  Kobbie,  that  ye  make  sic 
a  grand  war  k  about  your  claesT  The 
young  man  lost  temper,  and  pettishly 
replied,  *  Fm  going  to  the  aevil !  * — 
*  Deed,  Robbie,  then,*  was  the  quiet 
answer, '  ye  needna  be  sae  nice,  he'll 
juat  iak  ye  as  ye  are  !  * " 

Of  the  same  class  is  another  brief 
anecdote,  disclosing,  with  the  most 
amusing  force,  the  supreme  aristocra- 
tical  sentiment,  and  mil  of  an  ineffa- 
ble calm  of  disdain  which  is  quite 
edifying.  "  One  of  the  oldmaiden 
ladies  of  Montrose  called  one  day  on 
some  ladies  of  one  of  the  families  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  on  being 
questioned  as  to  the  news  of  the  town, 

said, 'News!  oh!  Bailie 's eldest 

son  is  to  be  married.*     '  And  pray,* 

♦  wasthereplv—' and  pray,  Miss , 

fa'  ever  heard  o*  a  merchant  1'  the  toon 
0*  Montrose  having  an  eldest  sonV^ 
Apart  from  the  ioke  in  both  cases, 
what  an  inimitable  force  of  sugges- 
tion are  in  both  these  expressions — 
the  humour  lyin^^  not  m  what  is 
said,  but  in  what  is  inferred  and  left 
to  the  ima^nation  to  supply.  Per- 
haps in  this  particular  there  lies  a 
good  deal  of  that  national  difference 
which  (if  it  Ib  not  in  itself  one  of 
those  jokes  which  it  needs  a  surgical 
operation  to  set  into  the  Scotch  un- 
derstanding) nas  made  it  oommon  to 
say  that  there  is  little  humour  or 
sense  of  humour  in  Scotland.  Charles 
Lamb  and  Sidnej[  Smith  were  both 
jokers  by  profession,  haUtual  say- 
ers  of  g«K>d  things,  accustomed 
to  an  audience  who  listened  with 
a  laugh  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
But  let  any  one  compare  the  jokes, 
for  example,  of  this  book,  with  those 
of  Sidney  Smith,  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  peroeiTe  the  difference. 
Let  us  not  dispara^m  the  wit  of  that 
^ial  and  honest  Englishman ;  but 
It  was  at  all  times  thorou^j  aelf- 
oonsdous,  and  if  not  ptemeditated. 


had  at  least  grown  to  be  something 
expected  from  him,  and  which  he  was 
bound  to  furnish,  if  he  did  his  duty 
to  society.  Such  recognised  jokers, 
players  with  words,  wits  in  short, 
to  whom  fun,  if  once  spontaneous, 
has  long  ceased  to  be  so,  and  who 
find  it  neceasaiy  to  throw  their  in- 
tellect altof^ether  into  the  production 
of  this,  their  quit-rent  to  the  world, 
are  not  in  fiict  pUnts  of  Scottish 
growth  at  alL  But  the  sparkling 
and  Tolatile  quintessence  of  talk 
which  finds  its  perfection  in  France, 
and  which  evaporates  even  with  the 
tendereet  handling  of  translation, 
differs  as  much  horn  the  broad  good- 
humour  and  merriment  of  E^ish 
wit  as  does  the  humour  of  Scotumd. 
In  France— in  this  respect  our  direct 
antipodes — ^wit  artificial  culminates 
and  has  its  apotheosis,  and  people 
toss  about  that  crystal  ball  of  con- 
versation for  mere  conyersation*s 
sake,  to  show  how  sharp,  how  brilli- 
ant, how  steel-bright  it  can  be  made. 
On  the  contrary,  the  humour  of  Scot- 
land has  never  shaped  a  sepaiate 
course  for  itself,  nor  noade  up  its  mind 
that  wit  was  a  profession.  It  is  no- 
thing if  not  spontaneous.  It  \&  strong 
in  sudden  lights,  flashes  of  fun  or 
ridicule  upon  the  subjects  under  its 
hand,  whatever  that  may  be^  and 
unlike  its  Ikiglish  neighbour,  is  not 
to  be  calculated  upon,  but  bears  its 
strongest  charm  in  the  fact  that  it 
breaks  unexpectedly  into  the  soberest 
discussions,  and  takes  that  most 
powerful  instrument  of  art,  the  fa- 
culty of  su^i^tion,  for  its  principal 
weapon.    We  cannot  recollect  at  the 

g resent  moment  a  single  Scotch 
nmorous  story  in  which  the  fun  was 
fairly  hunted  out  and  exhausted. 
Wit,  to  come  up  to  the  Scotch  stand- 
ard, must  not  only  be  appropriate  to 
the  matter  in  hand— an  important 
distinction— must  not  only  be  spon- 
taneous and  without  any  trace  of 
manufacture,  but  it  must  be  wisely 
reticent  of  words,  and  leave  imagina- 
tion to  fill  up  the  ludicrous,  or  gro- 
tesque, or  amusing  picture  on  which 
it  has,  in  passing,  flashed  its  laughing 
light 

This  characteristic  is  very  visible 
in  the  anecdotes  we  have  just  been 
quoting,  and  all  the  kindred  record 
of  such  which  abound  in  Scotland. 
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They  are  spontaneous,  natural,  un- 
intended—tne  odd  side  of  a  subject 
cauffht  in  p«uBBin|^  by  a  singularly 
liyely  and  vivid  mteUigence—not  a 
joke  or  bon  mot  manu&ctured  of 
malice  prepmse.  Many  of  them  mt^A< 
be  taken  literallv  by  a  dull  listener — 
many  are  doubtless  laughed  at  with 
constraint  and  imperfect  understand- 
ing; by  people  who  can  see  their  oddity 
without  being  able  to  supply  the  ap- 
prehension which  makes  them  so  full 
of  humour ;  and  their  peculiarity  lies 
in  the  fact  of  their  entirely  inferential 
character,  and  in  many  cases  in  the 
perfect  good  faith  and  gravity  of  the 
speaker,  who  is  not  always  aware 
hioiaelf  that  he  has  said  anything 
remarkable.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
reply  of  Lord  Lothian's  gardener, 
quoted  b^  Dean  Ramsay,  to  his  mas- 
ter's particular  directions  concerning 
a  specid  olum-tree,  "  charging  him  to 
be  careful  of  the  produce  of  that  tree, 
and  send  the  whole  of  it  in  marked, 
as  it  was  of  a  very  particular  kind." — 
"Ou,  rU  do  that,  my  lord,**  says 
the  gardener,  with  satirical  alacrity, 
"  th^s  just  twa  o'  than,"  Can  any 
one  define  by  words  wherein  the  hu- 
mour of  this  answer  lies  t  There  can 
be  no  doubt  it  was  the  simple  fact,  and 
a  plainer  statement  of  fact  could  not 
{KMsibly  be  made— yet  it  is  "  tradi- 
tional in  the  Lothian  family,**  and  we 
presume  there  are  few  of  Dean  Ram- 
say's readers  who  have  not  laid  up  its 
cliarming  anticlimax  in  their  memory. 
Such  is  the  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  Scotch  humour ;  there  is  nothing 
to  define  in  it— it  is  rarely  extrava- 
gant, often  unintentional  It  gleams 
out  oy  the  way  in  a  consciousness 
of  comic  situations,  and  a  faculty 
for  discerning  the  humorous  side  of 
any  su^ect  under  discussion ;  it  is 
delivered  commonly  with  a  dry  quiet- 
ness which  makes  it  irresistible  to 
those  who  can  see,  but  betrays  no- 
thing to  tliose  who  cannot.  It  is 
not  a  jocund  light  concentrated  in  an 
individual,  but  a  gleaming  eccentric 
spark,  throwing  out  odd  reflections 
upon  things  and  men,  making  a  glow 
across  unexpected  comers,  and  catch- 
ing at  the  l)rackets  and  gargoyles. 
Accustomed  to  such  wit,  which  seems 
inseparable  from  that  quality  of  sug- 
gestion, just  touching  a  subject  and 
leaving  it,  laying  its  match  to  the 


train  which  imagination  itself  ex- 
plodes, a  humour  accidental  and 
momentary  by  its  very  nature,  it  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
elaborate  jests  of  a  professional  wit 
fall  blank  upon  Scotsmen.  These  are 
not  of  the  fashion  of  fun  to  which 
their  minds  are  accustomed.  The 
veiy  completeness  and  absolute  char- 
acter of  the  witticism  prc^r  spoils 
its  effect  beyond  the  Tweed.  It  may 
be  Ithuriel  himself,  a  lusty  angel; 
but  in  Scotland  we  prefer  to  thstt 
shining  presence  the  dramatic  and 
enlightemng  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear. 
Dean  Ramsay  is  becomingly  and 
warmly  indignant  at  the  imputaticm, 
which,  he  says,  "  has  been  declared 
on  high  authority,  that  no  such  thing 
as  wit  exists  among  us."  Let  us  take 
it  easily.  There  are  many  examples 
of  Sidney  Smith's  broad  fun  whidi 
would  have  been  poor  wit  from  any 
other  person,  and  which  we  confess 
we  are  sufficiently  benighted  our- 
selves not  to  perceive  the  jest  in — 
and  to  any  imputation  against  our 
national  sense  of  humour  Dean 
Ramsay  has  given  a  better  refutation 
than  argument  in  his  book. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  collection 
of  witty  stories  but  as  a  series  of 
illustrations  of  Scotch  character,  that 
this  pleasant  volume  is  intended. 
These  generations,  with  their  charac- 
teristics good  and  evil,  are  eone,  and 
can  never  be  resuscitated.  Their 
free  speech  and  uncompromising 
views— their  homelv  wit  and  vigor- 
ous nationality— their  knowlecfge, 
so  much  less  than  ours,  but  so  much 
more  taken  possession  of  and  per- 
vaded with  tne  character  of  its  pos- 
sessor—  their  expressive  language 
and  vehement  prejudices,  have  quiet- 
ly ^ne  down  to  the  nave  with  them, 
besides,  let  us  thank  Qod,  much  of 
their  prevailing  vices.  And  besides 
the  gratification  of  revived  recollec- 
tions, and  many  graphic  incidents 
throwing  light  upon  these  our  im- 
mediate ancestors,  the  young  genera- 
tion of  enthusiasts  for  their  countiy 
ought  to  learn  frsm  Dean  Ramsay 
how  impossible  that  society  and  these 
manners  are  nowadays,  and  that 
trying  to  be  Scotch  is  as  thtile  an 
attempt  as  any  oUier  unreality.  We 
could  forgive  the  young  people  for 
growing  out  of  acquaintance  with 
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tlie  language  of  their  grand-aunto  and  unconstrained  individuality  of  the 

grandmothers,  but  not  for  gettine  up  Scothtad  which  Dean  Rt^dsa^  lights 

a  spurious  Scotch,  to  affront  tnese  up  once  more  to  our  sympathies  and 

helpless  champions  in  their  tombs,  recollections.     Nothing    less    than 

Oq  the  contrarr,  we  hold  it  the  these  great  primitive  qualities  can 

boonden  duty  of  all  who  love  that  suffice  to  identify,  after  such  afashion, 

terse,  reticent,  and  expressive  tongue,  the  passing  ages.    Life  and  manners 

to  set  their  faces  against  the  appa-  which  are  not  spontaneous,  which 

rentlv  prevailing  notion,  that  to  cut  are  modelled  after  something  else, 

off  the  terminations  of  words  gene-  and  shapjed  to  a  pattenuare  of  lit- 

rally,  and  to  sav  a*  instead  of  a//,  is  tie  good  in  this  world.     When  such 

enough  to  make  a  bit  of  English  imitations  prevail,  the  time  of  their 

"writing,  prose  or  verse,  do  du^  as  ascendancy   takes   its   place   as   a 

Scotch.    Perhaps  the  special  char-  ghostly  interval  between  the  firmer 

acteristics  of  our  mother-speech  are  and  more  noble  chapters  of  history, 

ebbing  back  into  the  common  sea  This  is  the  temptation  of  our  own 

of  tlmt  broad    composite   tongue  time,  which,  so  far  as  ourselves  can 


called  English,  which  on  both  sides  see,  has  everything  but  the  one  pre- 

of  the  Tweed,  and  with  all  manner  cious  gift  of  individual  character, 

of  contributions,  solenm  deposits  of  How  real,  how  living^  are  our  old 

the  antique  Rome,  waves  of  Norse  fathers  and  mothers  in   their  old 

and   French,  and   chance  torrents  Scotland  yonder,  so  much  poorer  a 

from  the  Celtio  mountains,  we  have  Scotland  than  it  is  in  our  davs  1  Wo 

been  labouring  at  for  ages ;  but  if  cannot  imitate  them ;  but  the  only 

it  is  and  must  be  so,  let  us  not  make  way  to  preserve  the  distinct  char- 

a  calamity  of  that  natural  event  by  acter  of  our  country,  as  of  every 

a  mockery  of  independent  langua«;e.  other,  lies  in  the  truth,  reality,  and 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  spontaneous   nature    of  individual 

the  entirely  spontaneous,  natural,  and  life. 


DOMITIAN  AND  THE  TUEBOT. 
7B0H  THE  FOURTH  SATIBE  OF  JUTSXAL. 

[Every  scholar  will  at  once  see  that  these  lines  pretend  neither  to  be  a 
literal  translation^  nor  an  imitation  of  the  original  The  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  abridge  the  story,  preserving  only  those  points  which  seem  to 
be  of  general  interest] 

Whsn  the  Flavian  tiger  the  nations  was  rending. 

And  the  Romans  before  the  *'  bald  Nero  **  were  bending, 

A  wonderful  size  of  a  turbot  one  day 

In  a  fisherman's  nets  at  Ancona  there  lay ; 

And  the  owner,  amazed  at  the  bulk  of  the  fish, 

To  the  Emperofs  table  devoted  the  dish. 

It  was  well  he  resolved  to  surrender  it  volens^ 

As  otherwise  he  must  have  done  the  same  nolens  ; 

For  who  could  have  courage  to  buy  or  to  sell  it. 

When  informers  around  him  were  ready  to  tell  it  ? 

There  they  stood  scrutinising  the  seaweed  that  lay 

Of  a  treasonous  tint  on  the  sands  of  the  bay ; 

On  the  spot  they  were  ready  to  take  up  the  case, 

To  deal  with  the  boatman,  and  swear  to  his  face 

That  the^h  in  the  Emperor's  pools  had  been  bred, , 

And  for  many  a  year  on  his  bounty  had  fed. 

And  that  as  they  had  this  upon  sure  information, 

The  Emperor's  paunch  was  its  true  destination ; 

For  everything  good— if  their  doctrine  be  true — 

By  land  or  by  sea,  is  the  Emperor's  due. 

xvn.— NO.  DXXXVI.  3  B 
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But  it  needs  not ;  their  efforts  the  fisherman  spared  ; 
On  his  joamey  to  Court,  thongh  'twas  winter^  he  fared 
With  such  haste,  you'd  have  thoughtthat  the  weather  wasbvoiliB^. 
And  the  turbot  in  imminent  dauger  of  spoiling: 

The  two  now  arrive  at  the  wide  palace-gates, 
His  tale  to  the  porter  the  boatman  relates ; 
The  crowd  stands  admiring  each  scale  and  each  fin  : 
"  Let  the  nobles  stay  out,  and  the  Turbot  come  in,** 
Was  the  Emperor's  mandate ;  they  hear  to  obey, 
And  they  enter  the  hall  without  further  delay. 
"  Here's  a  fish  far  beyond  what  a  subject's  should  be  ; 
Receive  it,  0  Caesar,  'tis  worthy  of  thee : 
And  do  thou  tbeu  thy  part,  for  the  banquet  prepare  ; 
Let  thy  stomach  be  empty,  thy  mind  free  of  care ; 
Have  a  high  day  of  feastmg  and  joy  without  measure 
O'er  the  turbot  the  fates  have  reserved  for  thy  pleasure. 
He  wished  to  be  caught  "—at  this  scandalous  fiction 
The  fish  bristled  up—but  in  vain  contradiction ; 
For  these  are  the  dainties  that  always  go  down. 
And  are  relished  the  most  at  the  sign  of  "  The  Crown." 

Do  you  ask  what  the  fisherman  got  for  his  booty  ? 
The  proud  satisfaction  of  doing  his  duty. 

But,  alas !  how  shortsighted  a  creature  is  man  ! — 
It  is  found  a  huge  turbot  requires  a  huge  pan ; 
The  cooks  of  the  palace  are  at  their  wits'  end. 
And  the  Emperor  now  for  his  Council  must  send. 

They  come  with  their  visages  lengthened  and  pale. 
For  what  dangers  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  assail ! 
Uneasv's  the  head  that  is  ni^h  to  the  crown, 
And  the  smile  of  the  prince  is  akin  to  his  firown. 
They  must  heed  how  they  say  in  the  Emperor's  ear 
That  the  weather  is  warm  or  the  frost  is  severe. 
Or  else  unawares  they  may  draw  on  their  head 
The  sword  that  is  hanging  above  by  a  thread. 
To  see  an  old  noble  our  wonder  would  raise, — 
The  Emperor's  friend  lives  but  half  of  his  days. 
And  during  that  time  the  poor  man  is  a  martyr 
To  fears  lest  the  half  be  reduced  to  a  quarter. 
And  so  I  prefer  my  long  absence  from  Court 
To  a  life  full  of  titles,  and  honours  but  short 

The  turbot  itself  on  the  table  is  set, 
And  now  round  the  board  all  the  Council  are  met; 
The  paunch  of  Montanus  creeps  into  the  room. 
And  Criapinus  is  there  with  his  wonted  perfume, 
And  Pompey,  a  life  who  can  whisper  away. 
Has  come  to  the  Turbot  his  homage  to  pa^. 
The  Turbot 's  the  theme  of  profound  aamiration, 
But  Catullus  is  loudest  of  all  in  laudation, 
Catullus  the  blind.    That  his  words  might  be  true. 
He  turned  to  the  left  its  perfections  to  view ; 
His  ardour  was  kindled  afresh  at  the  sight. 
But  none  can  tell  how,  for  it  lay  on  his  rignt 
While  they  thus  are  inspired  with  a  dutiful  zeal 
In  words  to  give  birth  to  the  transports  they  feel. 
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Veiento  breaks  in  on  their  commonplace  tattle, 
Like  a  votary  fired  by  the  goddess  of  battle : 
**  Tis  an  omen  of  good  to  ^onr  M^jest^r's  arms, 
And  the  breast  of  the  foe  it  may  ml  with  alarms  ; 
Such  a  fish  ne'er  was  caught  till  your  M^jest^'s  reign. 
And  he  fills  my  whole  soul  with  a  sense,  not  in  rain, 
That  each  mutinous  chief,  who*s  at  liberty  yet. 
Will  be  caught  as  this  Turbot  was  caught  in  the  net. 
And  look  at  his  back !    By  the  bristles  he  shows. 
Defiance  he  means  to  your  Majesty's  foes." 

For  matter  of  praise  he  had  ransacked  so  well, 
That  nouglit  was  Fabricius  unable  to  tell. 
But  the  spot  of  its  birth,  with  the  date  of  the  same. 
Both  deserving  a  place  in  the  annals  of  fame. 

''  But  enough  now  of  praise ;  let  the  i)oint  be  decided  ; 
For  want  of  a  dish,  must  the  fish  be  divided  ?" 
And  Montanus  burst  out  with  a  vehement  motion, 
For  the  blood  of  the  senator  boiled  at  the  notion, 
"  ril  ne'er  see  in  silence,  while  I  have  a  tongue. 
The  Turbot  enduring  so  flagrant  a  wrong  ; 
It  matters  not.  Sire,  what  expense  you  may  go  to. 
Let  a  dish  be  prepared  for  the  turbot  in  toto  ; 
For  so  worthy  a  cause  there  can  never  be  fear. 
But  a  second  Prometheus  is  sure  to  appear. 
Let  the  workmen  get  ready  their  wheel  and  their  clay. 
And  the  dish  be  begun  without  further  delav  ; 
And  in  case  such  another  fish  Fortune  should  send  you, 
Let  a  suite,  for  the  future,  of  potters  attend  you." 

The  thoughts  and  the  words  both  were  worthy  the  man, 
And  the  councillors  voted  nem,  con.  for  the  pan. 

When  the  point  had  been  settled  they  rose  to  depart, 
And  took  leave  of  the  Emperor  ioyful  in  heart 
In  haste  they  had  come,  as  if  called  to  debate 
On  some  imminent  danger  that  threatened  the  state. 
But  let  none  their  exertions  behold  with  disdain ; 
Let  all  men  allow  that  they  toiled' not  in  vain. 
And  that  justly  the  fame  of  the  Council  increases 
Who  saved  sooh  a  fish  being  cut  into  pieces  ! 
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UNIYEBSAL  BUFFRAOB  IN  SAVOY  AND  NICK. 

"  This  is  understood : 

Private  inju^oe  may  be  general  good, 

But  he  who  gains  by  base  and  armed  wrong. 

Or  guilty  fraud,  or  base  complianceB, 

May  be  despoiled ;  even  as  a  stolen  dress 

Is  stript  from  a  convicted  thief,  and  he 

Left  in  the  nakedness  of  infiuny/^SBEiXBT's  Fragments, 


The  annexation  of  the  provinces  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  may  now 
be  regarded  as  tifait  accompli.  The 
only  act  still  required  to  confirm  it 
is  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
the  24th  March  by  the  Turin  Parlia- 
ment This  will  in  all  probability 
be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Chambers.  For 
the  moment,  then,  the  Imperial  policy 
has  triumphed,  and  the  select  coterie 
at  the  Tuileries  may  rest  for  a  while 
and  complacently  regard  the  effect 
prodncea  upon   Europe   generally, 

?rior  to  forming  new  combinations, 
he  materials  are  perhaps  not  so  pro- 
mising as  might  have  been  expected 
— still  the  hand  is  not  a  bad  one,  and 
contains  some  trump  cards.  There 
is  Russia  indifferent  but  friendly, 
Italy  enslaved  and  prostrate,  Prussia 
sullen  and  suspicious,  Austria  out- 
raged and  impotent,  England  gulled 
and  indignant.  Then  we  have  Swit- 
zerland and  the  Pope  both  very  much 
in  the  same  frame  of  mind,  pugnaci- 
ous and  obstinate— Naples  in  revolt, 
while,  farther  east,  Hun^aiy  sim- 
meriifg,  and  Turkey  tottering,  con- 
tribute their  respective  elements  to 
the  general  dish  of  European  poli- 
tics. This  being  the  present  per- 
turbed condition  of  the  Continental 
mind,  it  is  satisfactory  to  persons 
who  miffht  otherwise  regard  the  fu- 
ture with  some  anxiety,  to  know  that 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
destinies  of  this  country  do  not  share 
in  this  disquiet  They  see  no  cause 
whatever  of  future  trouble,  no  pro- 
spect of  further  complications. 

Men  who  are  really  well  informed 
upon  foreign  politics,  such  as  Mr 
Bright,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  others,  declare,  that 
France  has  nothing  to  gain  bv  pur- 
suing a  turbulent  policy,  ana  that 
the  only  source  of  irritation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  language  held  by  certain 


persons  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  in  newspaper  articles.    Accord- 
ing to  these  eentlemen,  our  ill-used 
al^  is  the  victim  of  anti-Gallicui 
prqjuiUces,  is  innocent  of  aggressiTe 
tendencies  on  other  Powers,  and  de- 
sirous only  of  casting  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters  of  European  politics- 
Inspired  by  a  genuine  good  faith, 
and  carrying  out  his  views  by  means 
of  a  guileless  diplomacy,  we  may 
consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing a  friend  upon  whom  we  may 
rely  in  the  hour  or  need,  and  in  whofc 
sincerity  we  may  feel  the  profoond- 
est  confidence.     In  the   simplicity 
and  frankness  which  characterise  Uie 
despatches  of  Mons.  de  Thonvend, 
in  the  unswerving  regard  for  truth 
which  has  ever  marked  the  state- 
ments of  Mons.  Walewski,  in  the 
pure  and  lofty  standard  of  morality 
maintained  by  Mons.  de  Momy,  as 
well  as  in  the  high  tone  of  the  French 
Court  generally,  we  have  guarantees 
not  merely  of  the  respectability  of 
our  Imperial  ally,  but  of  his  value  ss 
a  true  and  ficdthful  friend.    In  the 
measures  employed  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon to  secure  his  retnm  by  univeisal 
suf&affe  as  President  of  the  French 
Republic ;  in  his  repeated  assurances 
that  he  aspired  to  no  loftier  position : 
in  the  coup  d^Hat  by  which  ne  tested 
the  value  of  those  assurances,  &nd 
became  Emperor ;  in  the  Peace  with 
Russia,  by  which   the   honour  of 
this  country  was  imperilled ;  in  the 
Treaty  of  Plombi^res,   and  in  the 
recent  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice, 
they  detect  only  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  an  ingenuous  single>minded 
policy,  calculated  to  reflect   credit 
upon  him  who  conceived  it,  and  to 
render  his   friendship  a  source  of 
pride  and  gratification  to  any  other 
sovereign   who   may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  it    Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  be  an  invi- 
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dioos  and  disagreeable  task  to  en- 
deavour to  andermine  an  alliance  at 
once' 80  honourable  and  advantageous 
to  this  countrv ;  and  it  is  not  with 
this  object  tnat  I  will  attempt  to 
give  some  account,  from  personal 
observation,  of  the  circumstances 
under  whicn  the  recent  annexations 
took  place,  but  rather  to  illustrate 
the  value  of  universal  suffrage  as 
practised  under  a  despotic  form  of 
government,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
a  further  extension  of  the  French 
frontier  becoming  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  Empire,  we  may  form 
beforehand  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  wish  of  the  populations 
to  be  acquired  will  probably  be  con- 
sulted. 

In  the  last  Number  I  gave  some 
account  of  the  contests  in  northern 
Savoy  for  the  election  of  deputies 
to  the  Parliament  of  Turin,  and  de- 
scribed the  state  of  feeling  in  Fau- 
cigny  and  Chablais  to  be  at  that 
■time  decidedly  in  favour  of  annexa- 
tion to  Switzerland.  All  that  was 
then  known  of  the  prospect  of  a  vote 
by  universal  suffrage  was^  that  it 
would  not  take  place  until  it  should 
be  unanimous  in  favour  of  annexa- 
tion to  France.  Ck)n8idering  that 
one  deputy  was  actually  returned  as 
•a  supporter  of  Swiss  annexation,  that 
severe  contests  took  place  at  all  the 
other  elections,  and  that  nearly  13,000 
signatures  were  obtained  to  a  protest 
against  French  annexation,  it  did 
not  then  seem  likely,  to  those  un- 
skilled in  the  working  of  universal 
suffrage,  that  in  three  weeks  so  com- 
plete a  revolution  would  be  effected 
m  the  sentiments  of  the  population 
as  to  result  in  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  infavourof  France.  Of  the  means 
employed  to  produce  that  change  I 
had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of 
judging.  In  the  mean  time,  there 
can  be  veiy  little  doubt  that  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  veij  different 
had  the  neutralised  territory  been 
occupied  by  Swiss  troops  prior  to 
the  taking  of  the  popular  vote. 
There  can  be  no  question  that, 
according  to  treaty,  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  justified 
in  adopting  this  course  ;  and  we 
must  ever  have  deep  cause  to  regret 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Brit- 
ish Qovemment  prevented  them  from 
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taking  a  step  which  would  have 
brougnt  the  matter  to  an  issue.  It 
must  have  led  to  one  of  two  alterna- 
tives ;  either  a  popular  vote  in  favour 
of  Switzerland— tor  the  people  would 
then  have  voted  freely,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  sentiments— or 
the  invasion  of  m»rthem  Savoy  by 
the  Imperial  troops,  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  all  treaty  engagements.  The 
proceeding,  on  the  put  of  the  French, 
would  have  been  in  some  respects  ana- 
logous to,  but  less  justifiable  than,  the 
crossing  of  the  Pruth  by  the  armies  of 
Russia,  when  tlTe  feeble  policy  of  our 
Government  involved  us  in  the  Cri- 
mean war.  Nobody  doubts  now  that 
had  the  Emperor  Nicholas  been 
given  clearly  to  understand  befbre- 
nand  that  the  invasion  of  the  Princi- 
palities would  be  considered  a  casus 
oellif  he  would  have  indefinitely  pK)st- 
poned  that  operation.  So,  had  Eng- 
land decidedly  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  supporting  Switzerland  in 
these  provinces,  tney  must  at  this 
moment  have  been  Swiss  instead  of 
French*  Those  who  have  watched 
the  Imperial  policy  must  admit  that 
a  European  war  at  this  juncture 
would  have  been  fatal  to  it  A  war 
with  England  for  the  independence 
of  Switzerland  would  have  given 
an  opportunity  to  Austria  to  regain 
LomcMurdy.  and  brought  Prussia 
down  on  tne  Rhine :  to  have  risked 
the  objects  gained  by  the  late  Italian 
campaign,  and  to  have  arrayed  three 
of  the  great  European  Powers  against 
France  for  the  sake  of  northern 
Savoy,  just  at  a  time  when  the  army 
was  eiuiausted  and  the  exchequer 
deficient,  would  have  been  preposter- 
ous. If,  instead  of  telling  all  the 
world  that  we  were  not  going  to  fight 
for  Savoy,  we  had  declared  that  we 
were,  the  question  would  have  been 
settled,  and  the  war  which  is  now 
inevitable,  though  not  immediate, 
might  have  been  prevented.  States- 
men should  occasionally  condescend 
to  swagger  a  little ;  the  gr^  art  of 
diplomacy  is  to  know  when  it  may  be 
done  safely.  It  is  one  of  which  pur 
Government  is  entirely  innocent 

The  election  of  the  deputies  for 
the  Turin  Chamber  having  been  con- 
cluded, I  proceeded  to  Tunn,in  com- 
pany with  Mons.  Chenal,  the  only  de- 
put^  who  was  returned  from  Savoy 
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as  the  representative  of  the  cause 
of  Swiss  annexation. 

The  2d  of  April  was  fixed  for  the 
opening  of  the  Chambers  of  the  first 
Italian  Parliament,  and  as  I  passed 
through  the  g^y  and  crowded  streets  of 
Turin  in  anxious  but,  fruitless  search 
for  a  lodging,  I  was  consoled  for  my 
want  of  success  by  the  good  fortune 
which  enabled  me  to  witness  an  inci- 
dent pregnant  with  such  deep  import- 
ance to  the  future  destinies  of  Italy. 
The  Place  du  Chateau,  pictures(}ue 
at  all  times,  was  now  decorated  with 
festoons  of  many-coloured  flafs,  wav- 
ing over  an  excited  crowd  which 
swayed  to  and  fro  under  the  varying 
impulses  of  the  day.  Large  standsfufl 
of  ori^ht  flowers,  triumphal  arches 
gaily  decorated,  and  balcoDies  decked 
out  in  green,  white,  and  red,  crowded 
with  ladies,  were  the  chief  accessories 
to  the  brilliant  and  animated  scene  ; 
troops  were  marching,  bands  play- 
ing, people  cheering,  handkerchiefs 
fluttering,  royalty  bowine,  and  the 
bright  sun  shming  over  all.  If  the 
Italians  only  exhibit  as  much  skill  in 
working  their  new  constitution,  as 
they  displayed  taste  in  its  inaugura- 
tion, the  young  Italian  kingdom  may 
look  forward  to  a  happy  and  pros- 

Serous  future.  In  tne  evening  a 
rilliant  illumination  terminated  the 
"  spectacle,**  and  300  Senators  went 
to  bed  to  meditate  upon  the  new 
responsibilities  which  devolved  upon 
them — and  perhaps  to  dream  about 
the  thorns  which  might  possibly  lie 
hidden  among  the  roses  that  had 
strewn  the  path  to  the  councils  of 
their  country.  The  following  ten 
days  were  occupied  in  constituting 
the  house.  The  verification  of  the 
returns,  the  election  of  President, 
Vice-President,  and  other  oflSce- 
bearers,  were  necessary  but  very  unin- 
teresting formalities,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  12th  that  the  first  debate 
took  place  upon  a  motion  of  General 
(Garibaldi,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  postponement  of  the  vote  by 
universal  suffrage  at  Nice,  until 
after  the  treaty  of  the  24th  March 
had  been  ratified  by  the  Italian  legis- 
lature. 

In  order  to  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  this  motion  gave  rise 
*'»,  as  well  as  of  the  vote  arrived 


at,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert 
shortly  to  the  events  with  whidi 
many  are  probably  familiar,  batwhi^ 
can  alone  account  for,  thoo^  they 
do  not  justify,  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Sardinian  (Government  with  re- 
ference to  the  annexations  of  Savoj 
and  Nice.    The  arrangement  oome 
to  and  signed  at  Plombi^res  m  Au- 
gust 1858,  between  the  Emperor  and 
Count  Cavour,  is  now  a  maUer  of 
notoriety.  The  terms  are  well  known 
to  the  public.    It  was  then  agreed, 
that  although  no  definite  ground  of 
quarrel  existed  between  France  and 
Austria,  still,  that  in  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  ensuing  year  that  un- 
happy Empire  should  be  despoiled  of 
two  of  its  provinces,  and  that,  in 
consideration  of  this  act  of  violence 
and  wrong,  the  Emperor  should  be 
rewarded  by  the  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France.    It  is  evident 
that  the  principle  which  has  been 
introduced    hj    the   agreement   at 
Plombi^res,  if  it  be  allowed  to  ob- 
tain generally,  must  be  fatal  to  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  monstrous  doctrine  that  two 
or  three  of  the  great  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope are  to  be  allowed  to  conspire 
together,  and  then,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  to  make  a  sadden 
onslaught  upon  some  unsuspectiDr 
empire,  upon  the  plea  that  it  is  maf 
administering  the  affairs  of  one  of 
its  own  provinces. 

Russia,  no  doubt,  at  this  moment 
svmpathises  with  what  it  mav 
choose  to  consider  the  wrongs  which 
are  suffered  by  our  Indian  subjects ; 
the  grievances  of  the  Ionian  leuands 
are  notorious  in  Europe ;  but  a  secret 
combination  of  European  powers 
formed  to  free  these  "  enslaved  and 
oppressed  populations**  would  seem  a 
gross  and  wanton  outrage  upon  inter- 
national propriety.  Yet  the  Govern- 
ment ana  the  great  majority  of  the 
public  of  this  country  have  not  been 
ashamed  to  sympathise  with  an  act 
of  violence  plotted  in  secret,  and 
which,  if  practised  towards  them- 
selves, would  have  been  regarded  as 
nothing  short  of  treachery.  There 
is  doubtless  a  sacred  right  inherent 
in  every  conquered  people,  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  upon  any  favourable 
opportunitv.  We  cannot  constitute 
ourselves  the  judges  between  British 
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and  Austrian  mal  -  administration ; 
the  conquered  race  is  the  sole  judge ; 
and  freedom  is  not  the  less  freedom 
because  it  is  escape  from  the  British 
instead  of  the  Austrian  rule.  Still 
we  should  very  much  question  the 
Ti^ht  of  interference  on  the  nart  of 
o&er  nations,  and  invoke  loudly  the 
doctrine  of  non-intervention  which 
we  are  ourselves  so  slow  to  practise. 
The  Plombidres  conspirators  hav- 
ing completed  their  programme,  the 
necessary  insult  was  offered  to  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  on  the  first 
day  of  the  ensuing  year ;  while  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  hood- 
wink our  Government,  i)retended 
negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
it,  ostensibly  to  enlist  its  good  offices 
as  mediator.  At  this  time,  upon 
the  solemn  assurances  of  Mons. 
Walewski,  our  Ambassador  in  Paris, 
positively  informed  the  Government 
that  the  Emperor  had  no  intention 
of  ^ing  to  war  with  Austria.  The 
activity  with  which  military  pre- 
parations were  bein^  carried  for- 
ward, left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  public  of  the  fallacy  of  this  state- 
ment, and  the  consciousness  that  a 
war  was  inevitable,  induced  Austria 
to  precipitate  the  campaign  which 
terminated  so  disastrously  to  her 
arms  at  Solferino.  The  necessity 
under  which  the  Emperor  felt  him- 
self of  concluding  a  peace  at  Yilla- 
franca,  before  he  had  fulfilled  that 
part  of  the  Plombi^res  agreement  by 
which  Yenetia  as  well  as  Lombardy 
was  to  be  transferred  to  Sardinia, 
caused  a  temporary  estrangement  be- 
tween those  who  had  been  })arties 
to  it,  and  led  to  the  resignation  of 
Count  Cavour.  An  attempted  com- 
promise was  soon  after  proposed,  by 
which  the  duchies  were  to  be  in  a 
manner  substituted  for  Yenetia ;  but 
the  scheme  did  not  seem  to  promise 
well,  more  especially  as  the  attitude 
of  Tuscany  and  the  Romagna  was 
such  as  to  inspire  the  Italian  party 
with  larger  hopes. 

'  For  a  moment  the  Italians  seemed  to 
be  getting  the  best  of  the  game ;  and 
Cavour  went  to  Geneva  to  incite  the 
population  of  Savoy  against  French 
annexation,  and  proclaimed  with 
more  sincerity  than  he  got  credit  for, 
that  Sardinia  had  no  intention  of 
abandoning  Savoy  and  Nice.    About 
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the  same  time  Mona  Pietri,  a  French 
agent  of  police,  proceeded  to  Nice 
to  sound  the  temper  of  the  popula- 
tions upon  the  subject  of  French 
annexation  ;  and  Mons.  WalewsJd 
solemnly  declared  that  the  question 
of  the  annexation  of  these  |)rovince8| 
if  it  had  ever  been  entertained,  was 
now  entirely  abandoned.  Count 
Cavour*s  mission  to  Paris,  and  his 
return  to  office,  once  more  gave  the 
two  Governments  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  a  definite  understanding 
upon  the  much-vexed  question  ;  and 
it  was  finally  arranged  that  Savoy 
and  Nice  should  be  ceded  to  France, 
after  the  populations  had  been  "  con- 
sulted ;"  and  that  Tuscany  and  ^e 
Bomagua  should  also,  in  accordance 
with  the  same  popular  voice,  be 
annexed  to  Sardinia,  the  autonomy 
of  the  former  country  being,  however, 
preserved  for  a  year. 

The  treaty  of  the  24th  of  March 
was  the  result  of  these  negotiations ; 
and  it  was  with  reference  to  one  of 
its  stipulations  under  which  the 
popular  vote  was  to  be  taken  in 
Savov  and  Nice,  that  the  debate  at 
which  I  was  present  occurred.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  sufiicient  inte- 
rest and  importance  to  insure  a  fidl 
house,  and  attract  a  large  non-official 
audience.  The  galleries  were  cram- 
med with  spectators,  and  scarcely  a 
vacant  seat  was  to  be  discovered  in 
the  body  of  the  chamber,  which^ 
though  hardly  large  enougn  to  ac- 
commodate the  recent  accession  to 
the  number  of  deputies,  had  been 
tastefully  and  comlortably  fitted  up. 

The  Constitutional  point  upon 
which  General  Garibaldi,  who  open- 
ed the  discussion,  insisted,  was  one 
which  did  not  seem  to  admit  of  a 
moment's  controversy.  By  the  fifth 
Article  of  the  Constitution  it  is  pro- 
vided that  ''Treaties  which  snail 
make  any  alteration  in  the  territories 
of  the  State,  shall  not  take  effect 
until  after  they  shall  have  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Chamber.*'  The 
very  reasonable  request  preferred  by 
the  deputies  who  represented  the 
town  and  county  of  Nice  in  the 
Turin  Chamber  was,  that  the  popular 
vote  should  not  be  taken  until  after 
the  Treaty,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
people  were  entitled  to  vote  at  all, 
had  been  submitted  to  Parliament. 
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A  Bomewliat  parallel  caae  to  that 
which  now  occupied  the  House  would 
be  afforded,  if  our  own  Sovereign 
concluded  a  trea^  with  the  Empe- 
ror transferring  Ireland  to  France, 
allowed  French  garrisons  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  British  throughout  the 
island,  handed  oyer  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  local  authonties  to 
the  French  Grovemment,  and  then 
called  upon  the  people  to  vote  in 
obedience  to  orders,  in  defiance  of 
a  unanimous  protest  on  the  part  of 
all  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament, 
and  without  submitting  the  treaty 
to  the  House  at  all  If  we  stretch 
the  analogy  a  point  farther,  and  ima* 
^e  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n  to  have 
just  returned  from  fightmg  and  win- 
ning the  battles  of  nis  countiy,  to 
find  himself  on  his  arrival,  rewarded 
by  a  grateful  Oovemment  by  being 
converted  into  a  Frenchman,  we 
may  form  some  notion  of  the  senti- 
ments which  animated  Garibaldi, 
when  he  rose  to  enter  an  indig- 
nant protest  against  the  mvjustifiable 
course  that  the  €k)vemment  were 
adopting  with  reference  to  the  coun- 
try of  which  he  was  a  native.  The 
simple  and  straightforward  speech 
of  the  honest  soldier  was  followed 
by  the  stirring  elo(}uence  of  Melana^ 
and  the  racy  descnption  of  Robaudi 
of  the  means  of  coercion  employed 
at  Nice— of  which  place  thesegentle- 
men  were  the  representatives.  The 
galleries,  crowded  with  spectators, 
could  not  repress  the  expression  of 
their  sympathies  with  the  cause  ad- 
vocated^  by  these  men,  and,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
burst  forth  in  such  unanimous  ana 
hearty  cheers  that  the  Speaker  was 
obliged  to  interpose,  and  threaten 
them  with  expulsion.  The  greater 
majority  of  the  members  who  after- 
wards voted  with  the  Government 
were  inconsistent  enough  to  be  as 
demonstrative  as  the  galleries,  so 
warmly  did  the  Nice  deputies  appeal 
to  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  every 
man  present  The  embarrassed  as- 
pect presented  by  the  "Treasunr 
Bench'*  during  this  debate  was  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  j  and  the  speech 
of  Count  Cavour,  m  justification  of 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, fell  like  lead  upon  the  unsym- 
pathetic ears  of  the  greater  portion 


of  the  audience.    It  was  irrgMMwibir 
to  defend  that  cooTBe  Qpcm  oomtxts- 
tional  grounds,  and  Farmi,  Mmnkin, 
and  otner  members  of  the  Cloven- 
ment  who  addressed  the  House,  eon- 
fined  themselves  rather  to  appesfisf 
to  its  indul^noe,  than  to  jefiitiB| 
the  constitutional  aigsments  addnora 
on  tiie  other  side.  ^  Upon  political 
grounds,**  said  Count  GaToar,  ''I 
confine  myself  to  this  sinnple  dedsim- 
tion,  that  both  I  and  my  ooUesgaes 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  cesBUB 
of  Nice  and  of  Savoy  are  conditicBB 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  that 
policy  which,  wiUiin  so  short  a  time, 
nas  conducted  us  to  Milan^  Floienoe, 
and  Bologna.**  While  MamianL  with 
even  more  frankness^  dedsred  that 
**  in  times  of  such  difllcoltj  it  was 
inopportune  to  discuss  legal  subtle- 
ties, and  that,  therefore,  onder  the 
present   circumstances  of  political 
necessity,  he  begged  to  recommend 
resignation.'* 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this 
rather  questionable  sentiment  was 
received  with  murmurs  of  dissent  br 
the  gods  above,  who  take  very  mvum 
the  same  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  their  Chamber,  that  the  gall^ies  d 
a  London  theatre  do  in  the  stage 
performance;  but  it  did  not  the  leas 
express,  in  a  sentence,  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  to  which  the 
speaker  belonged.  Resignation  to 
the  Imperial  will  is  the  chiuracteristic 
feature  of  Sardinian  policy  at  pre- 
sent, if  a  government  which  only 
a^cts  in  obedience  to  foreign  dicta- 
tion can  be  said  to  have  a  polior 
at  all 

Victor  Emmanuel  is  a  French  Vio^• 
roy,  with  all  the  inconveniences  at- 
tendant upon  a  false  position  into 
the  bargain,  while  Count  Cavoor 
might  have  received  his  appointment 
from   the   Tuileries.    Tnat  Italian 
liberty  which   evoked  such  warm 
expressions  of  sympathy  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  British  public, 
is  a  curious  study  just  now.    It  is 
defined  by  the  word  "  resignation,**  a 
virtue  for  which  Britons  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  hitherto  of  di^rlay- 
ing  much   sympathy ;    while  the 
sentiments   of  alarm   and   disgust 
enter  largely  into  the  feelings  of  those 
emoying  it ;— alarm  at  the  power  to 
which  they  are  resigned^  ana  disgust 
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at  the  thraldom  in  which  they  are 
held*    Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this 
^when  we  remember,  that  although 
the  campaign  terminated  nearly  a 
year  ago,  the  French  troops  have  not 
yet  evacuated  Sardinia:   and  that 
although  Tuscany  and  the  Romag- 
na  expressed,  by  a  popular  vote, 
their  aetermination  to  become  Sar- 
dinian  some   months    since,   their 
annexation  has  not  yet  been  recog- 
nised  by  the   Emperor,  who  has, 
moreover,  taken  care  to  stipulate 
that  the  autonomy  of  Tuscany  should 
be  preserved  for  a  year,  so  that  this 
Bword  of  Damocles  will  be  suspended, 
at  least  for  that  period,  over  Uie 
head  of  the  new  Italian  kingdom. 
With  Austria,  vindictive  and  power- 
ful, still  in  possession  of  a  portion  of 
the  country,  and  holding  a  aangerous 
strategical  position;  with  the  Pope 
outraged  and  desperate,  omtnising 
an  army  which  is  attracting,  like  the 
hosts  of  the  Crusaders,  a  large  share 
of  the  chivalry  and  £EuiaticiBm  of 
Europe;  with  France    mercilessly 
grinoing  her  into  submission,  Italy 
Bes   like   a  stricken   deer  m  the 
clutches  of  a  tiger,  round  which  are 
prowling  the  jackals  and  the  hysenas 
that  have  been  scared  away  by  their 
more  formidable  rival  Happy  would 
it  be  for  her  if,  in  addition  to  the 
dangers   which   menace   her   from 
without^  she  could  contemplate  with- 
out anxiety  the  elements  which  com- 
pose her  nationality.    How  far  these 
are  homogeneous  will  only  appear 
when  the  pressure  which  now  coerces 
into  acquiescent  submission  her  legis- 
lative bodies  is  removed.   Then,  per- 
chance, we  shall  find  that  Lombaidy, 
still  smarting  under  the  injustice 
of  the  Ratazzi  administration,  and 
groaning  under  a  war-tax  in  addition 
to  all  tnose  which   existed  under 
Austrian  domination,  and  which  have 
been  reteined,  m&y  give  vent  to  her 
feelings,  and  that  the  strong  radical 
spirit  which  characterises  the  pro- 
vince, and  which  the  long  contmu- 
ance  of  Austrian  rule  has  only  served 
to  foster  and  increase,  will  find  an 
outlet ;  while  the  pride  of  the  Tus- 
cans, and  the  hot  blood  of  the  Bomag- 
nese,  will  introduce  discordant  ele- 
ments into  the  councils  of  a  nation 
endeavouring  to  prove  ite  fitness  for 
freedom  to  the  world,  and  which,  by 
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way  of  a  sample,  halt  deliberately 
trampled  upon  constitutional  rights 
under  the  plea  of  political  necessity, 
and  has  voted  rather  in  favour  of 
*'  resignation"  than  of  justice  and  of 
law. 

No  nation  ever  yet  inaugurated  its 
liberties  by  the  sacrifice  of  ite  inde- 
pendence, or  by  the  substitution  of 
a  servile  and  tortuous  policy  for  a 
lofty  and  chivalrous  adherence  to 
honour  and  right ;  and  a  Parlia- 
ment, whose  first  act  has  been  to 
abandon  its  self-respect,  waive  its 
constitutional  privileges,  and  yield 
up  ite  dignity  as  a  peace-ofiering  to 
a  foreign  despot,  is  not  likely  to 
become  distinguished  as  the  type  of 
constitutional  government  abroad,  or 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  nation  with 
whose  destinies  it  is  intrusted. 

A  parliament  which  is  composed 
of  men  who  are  not  free  themselves^ 
and  who  do  not  represent  free  con- 
stituencies, is  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
parliament,  and  so  long  as  it  remains 
a  shadow  it  will  exist.  This  is 
the  present  condition  of  the  Turin 
Chamber;  the  government  for  the 
time  being  nominates  its  candidate 
for  each  constituency,  and  orders  the 
syndics  and  the  priests,  who  are,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  locaUy  supreme, 
to  return  him.  These  men,  whose 
hopes  depend  upon  the  Government, 
and  who  are  not,  as  with  us,  politic 
cal  partisans — for  parties  worthy  the 
name  have  not  yet  sprung  into  exist- 
ence— obev  orders,  and  the  member 
comes  up  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
government  which  has  returned  him. 
As  the  external  pressure  is  removed, 
and  men  begin  to  feel  and  know  their 
rights,  and  as  the  uneducated  boors 
who  now  exercise  the  franchise  be- 
come politically  educated,  the  shadow 
will  turn  into  a  substence,  but  a 
substance  composed,  as  I  have  al- 
ready described,  of  such  combustible 
materials,  that  the  chances  are  that 
it  blows  up.  Meantime  Count  Ca« 
vour  is  a  general  of  division,  with 
his  forces  thoroughly  well  drilled; 
but  the  headquarters  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief are  in  Paris. 

When  the  time  comes,  and  the 
Italian  re/^ular  army  snail  have 
reached  its  full  complement  of 
200,000  men,  the  order  will  be  given 
to  recover  Yenetia ;  and  while  the 
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attention  of  AoBtria  is  fdlly  absorbed 
by  Italy  on  one  flank,  and  by  Hun- 
gary which  will  riee  in  rear,  the 
commander-in-chief  will  create  a 
pleasing  diversion  on  the  Rhine, 
whereby  Prussia  will  not  only  be 
prevented  from  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  Austria,  but  lose  her  own  Rhenish 
proYinces. 

Meantime  the  simple-minded  Bri- 
tish public  will  go  on  sympathising 
with  the  enslaved  populations  of 
Yenetia  and  Hungary,  blindlv  con- 
fiding in  the  honu  jidei  of  the  de- 
liverer, who  will  in  fact  be  merely 
substituting  his  own  despotism  for 
that  of  Austria  at  the  price  of  Eng- 
lish preponderance.  Do  we  feel 
quite  certain  that  the  day  may  not 
yet  come,  when  the  necessity  of 
self-preservation  will  league  Ger- 
many and  England  against  France 
and  Italy,  and  the  muskets  which  we 
have  subscribed  for  and  sent  to 
Garibaldi  will  be  6red  at  those  who 
paid  for  them  ?  If  wd  will  persist  in 
viewing  the  Emperor  as  tne  repre- 
sentative of  political  liberty  on  the 
Continent,  we  must  pay  the  price  of 
our  infatuation,  and  ne  will  continue 
to  make  merchandise  of  our  sym- 
pathies to  his  own  profit,  until  the 
gigantic  swindle  is  exposed,  and  the 
Di^  coin  which  he  has  passed  under 
the  name  of  freedom  is  acknowledged 
as  a  counterfeit. 

The  blot  upon  the  table  of  the 
Imperial  backgammon-board  at  this 
juncture  is  Rome.  So  long  as  a 
French  army  occupies  the  Holy  City, 
the  hands  of  the  Cummander-in-chief 
are  tied  in  this  direction :  therefore  it 
is  that  he  has  permitted  General 
Lamorici^re  to  accept  the  command 
of  the  Roman  army,  apparently  in 
opposition  to  his  wishes  ;  while  the 
known  hostilitvof  this  distinguished 
man,  who  is  doubtless  acting  from 
the  highest  motives,  to  the  Impe- 
rial cause,  gives  a  colour  to  the 
transaction  :  but,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  manifestly  in  the  interest  of 
France  that  northern  Italy  should 
be  entirely  dependent  upon  her  ally 
for  protection,  it  is  desirable  that 
she  should  be  surrounded  with 
as  many  enemies  as  possible ; 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
army  of  occupation  from  Rome,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  garrison  hostile 


to  Sardinia,  and  powexfol  cnoMh  ts 
threaten  the  Rotnagnay  is  the  oljas 
at  which  the  Imperial  policy  is  bov 
specially  directed.  Already  ovextmw 
have  been  made  to  the  Kiogof  Kapln 
to  rei^aoe  the  French  army  ;  but  tia: 
Sovereign  has  been  safficientiy  v^ 
advised  not  to  allow  the  Smpezor  to 
force  this  card  from  his  hand,  and  hk 
has  consequently  declined  the  office 
with  thanks.    Thus  the  oirganiaatm 
by  Lamoridke  of  a  sufficient  army  te 
threaten  Romagna  will  be  an  addi- 
tional means  of  pressure  sapplied  Ut 
the  Emperor,  who  will  then,  in  the 
event  of  the  Sardinian  OovemmeBt 
showing  symptoms  of  insubordina- 
tion, threaten  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Rome,  and  leave  the  New  King- 
dom exposed  to  "  Papal  aggresaioii,'* 
just  as  he  now  occasionally  thre^cni 
to  withdraw  from  Lombardy,  and 
give  it  up  to  the  tender  mercieB  of 
Austria. 

This  account  of  the  present  de- 
fenceless and  prostrate  condition  of 
Italy  has  been  rendered  neoeasary  io 
order  to  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  measures  taken  by  tne  Sardinian 
Government,  and  which  I  am  now 
about  to  describe,  to  secure  a  vote  in 
Nice  and  Savoy  in  favour  of  France. 
The  order  came  from  head  qoarteis 
that  this  vote  was  to  be  all  but  unani- 
mous, and  inasmuch  as  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  populations  of  Nice  uid 
Northern  Savoy  had  already  been 
manifested  very  decidedly  in  an  op- 
posite sense,  it  was  an  order  which 
caused  some  little  anxiety  to  the  an- 
thorities  at  Turin.   However,  to  hear 
these,  is  to  obey  ;  hence  the  vote  in 
the  Turin  Chamber  on  Garibaldi*8 
motion,  which  decided  by  a  large  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  a  gross  injustice, 
and  a  breach  of  the  constitution.    So 
strongly  opposed  were  the  popular 
sentiments  to  the  vote  of  the  Cnam- 
ber,  that  Garibaldi,  on  leaving  it,  was 
made  the  object  of  an  ovation,  and 
could  scarcely  show  himself  in  the 
streets  afterwards  without  some  de- 
scription    of   demonstration    being 
maae  in  his  honour. 

The  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
Nice  being  very  doubtful,  and  it 
being  suspected  by  the  Government 
that  an  intention  existed,  on  the  part  of 
certain  influential  Nizzards,  to  work 
more  systematically  and  energetically 
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thAntbeyhaddon^iDorderto  counter- 
act the  undue  influences  which  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  yoters, 
it  was  decided  to  anticipate  the  day  of 
Yotatiou  which  had  originally  been 
fixed  for  the  22d  April,  that  being  the 
da^r  of  rotation  in  Sayoy.  Where  the 
trunin^  was  so  delicate,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  orine  both  proyinces  into  con- 
dition exactly  at  the  right  moment ; 
Nice  had  been  slightly  overworked, 
and  delay  might  cause  serious  em- 
barrassment The  day  was  therefore 
changed  from  the  22d  to  the  15th ; 
and  as  I  was  desirous  of  witnessing 
the  process,  I  determined  to  proceed 
thither,  finding  an  additional  induce- 
ment in  the  prospect  of  the  com- 
panionship or  (General  Oaribaldi, 
who  was  anxious  to  protest,  by  his 
personal  presence  ana  vote,  against 
the  iniqmtous  transfer  of  his  native 

Erovince.  On  our  arrival  at  Genoa, 
owever,  the  General  was  dissuaded 
from  this  project,  and  seduced  by  the 
prospect  of  more  active,  and,  as  he 
believed,  more  useful  occupation  in 
another  part  of  Italy.  The  under- 
taking in  which  he  is  now  engaged 
may  offer  greater  hopes  of  success, 
though  the  cause  can  scarcely  be  more 
just  than  that  which  originally  de- 
cided him  in  favour  of  proceeding  to 
Nice. 

Leaving  (Garibaldi  the  object  of 
popular  Mlulation  at  G^noa,  I  pro- 
ceeded by  the  Cornice  along  the 
Riveira,  and  after  a  drive  of  twenty- 
four  hours  through  that  most  beauti- 
ful piece  of  coast  scenery,  arrived, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  in 
the  town  of  Nice.  &fore  proceeding 
to  describe  the  actual  processof  voting, 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  give  some 
account  of  the  preliminary  measures 
employed  by  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment to  insure  a  result  in  the  right 
direction.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  determination  which  existed  at 
Turin  to  obtain  the  popular  vote  in 
favour  of  France.  So  strondy  op- 
posed, however,  were  the  inhabitants 
to  the  idea  of  becoming  French,  that 
they  not  only  returned  all  their 
deputies  to  the  Turin  Chamber  upon 
the  express  understanding  that  tney 
were  to  protest  against  anysuch  trans- 
fer to  another  power,  but  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  French  troops  first 
entering  Nice  from  Italy,  received 
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them  so  roughly,  that  the  latter  actu- 
ally came  into  collision  with  the 
townspeople  upon  one  occasion,  and 
were  compelled  to  use  their  bayonets, 
the  proof  of  which  was  exhibited  to 
me  by  a  young  man  whose  clothes 
had  beenpierced  in  the  scuffle.  When 
we  remember  the  accounts  in  the 
French  papers  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  French  troops  were 
received  at  Nice,  we  can  form  some 
estimate  from  this  incident  of  the 
amount  of  truth  which  characterises 
their  assertions  ^nerally.  Matters 
beinff  in  this  state,  it  was  clear  to  those 
to  whom  the  management  of  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  vote  was  intrusted, 
that  unless  tne  influence  of  the  Go- 
vernment authorities  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  people,  the  majority 
would  vote  according  to  the  Italian 
sentiments  they  had  hitherto  lost  no 
opportunity  of  expressing.  The  provi- 
sional governor,  Lubonis,  accordingly 
issued  the  following  proclamation  :— 
"  Citizens,— All  uncertainty  with  re- 
ference to  our  future  has  ceased.  By 
the  treaty  of  the  24th  of  March  the 
galUnt  King  Victor  £mmauuel  has 
oe^ied  to  France  Savoy  and  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Nice.  The  most  power- 
ful motives  of  political  necessity,  the 
exigencies  of  tne  future  of  Italv,  the 
sentiment  of  gratitude  towards  his 
powerful  ally,  and,  finally,  the  excep- 
tional circumstances  of  our  countiy» 
have  decided,  although  with  regret, 
our  beloved  Sovereign  to  separate  the 
provinces  which  have  been,  for  so 
many  centuries,  intimately  bound  up 
with  his  dynasty.  But  the  fate  of 
people  does  not  rest  exclusively  with 
the  desire  of  princes.  Therefore,  the 
ma^animous  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
Third,  and  the  loyal  Victor  Emman- 
uel, have  desired  that  this  treaty  of 
cession  should  be  stren^hened  (for- 
iifie)  by  the  popular  adhesion.  For 
tnis  purpose  you  will  ere  long  be  con- 
voked to  the  electoral  committees, 
and  his  Majestv  the  King  has  unex- 
pectedly confided  to  me  the  provi- 
sional ^vemment  of  this  arrondisse- 
ment  m  my  quality  of  your  fellow- 
citizen. 

"  Fellow-Citizens,— At  the  august 
voice  of  the  King,  all  incertitude  as 
to  your  future  has  disappeared;  in 
the  same  way,  at  those  august  words, 
ought  to  disi^pear  for  the  future  all 
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tlifisennons  asd  rivalries.  All  the 
citizeBB  should  be  animated  bv  the 
same  spirit  of  oonciliation.  AU  op- 
position should  fall  poweriess  before 
the  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
sentiment  of  duty.  Brndn^  it  will 
Jind  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in 
the  wishes  themselves  of  Victor  Emr 
manueL  There  is  no  longer  any  use 
in  public  demonstrations.  Their  only 
effect  will  be  to  compromise  the  pub^ 
He  order,  which  will  be  for  the  future 
energetically  protected.  Confidence, 
tranquillity,  and  collectedness,  ought 
to  preside  over  the  solemn  act  to 
which  you  are  called. 

''Fellow-Giticens,— The  mission 
which  the  King  has  just  confided  to 
me  is  transitory  but  important  In 
order  to  fulfil  my  task  at  this  extra- 
ordinary juncture,  I  count  upon  the 
support  of  your  co-operation,  upon 
vour  respect  for  law,  and  upon  the 
high  degree  of  civilisation  to  which 
you  have  raised  yourselves.  Hasten, 
therefore,  to  confirm,  byyour  suffrages, 
the  rfuntonof  your  country  to  France. 
In  rendering  ourselves  tne  echo  of 
the  intentions  of  the  King,  let  us  draw 
round  the  banner  of  that  noble  and 
great  nation  which  has  always  excited 
our  lively  sumpathiea  Let  us  rally 
round  the  throne  of  the  glorious  Em- 
peror Nai)oleon  the  Thml.  Let  us 
surround  it  with  the  same  fidelity, 
so  especial  to  our  country,  which  we 
have  always  preserved  up  to  this  day 
to.  Victor  Emmanuel.  As  for  this 
august  Prince,  let  us  retain  among 
us  the  worship  for  bygone  memories, 
and  let  us  raise  earnest  prayers  for 
his  new  and  brilliant  destmy. 

''As  for  the  great  Napoleon  the 
Third,  whose  powerful  and  firm  will 
is  to  open  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for 
oiur  country,  our  inflexible  fidelity 
will  now  commence,  and  our  respect- 
ful devotion. 

"  Vive  la  Fraoce  I 

"  Vive  L*£mpereur  Napoleon  III. ! 

"  Le  Oouvemeur  Provisione, 

LUDOMIS.** 

Considering  that  this  worthy  was  a 
Sardinian,  this  production  would 
simply  be  considered  an  act  of  hiffh 
treason,  in  any  civilised  country ;  for 
although  the  governor  alludes  to  the 


dvilisation  to  which  the  people  have 
raised  themselves,  their  tame  submis- 
sion to  oppression  and  iiyustioe  seems 
scarcely  to  justify  the  complimeat 
There  is  a  naiveti  in  his  reference 
made  to  the  desire  of  the  magnani- 
mous Emperor  Napoleon  and  the 
loyal  Victor  Emmanuel,  that  this 
treaty  oi  cession  should  be  stroigth- 
ened  bv  (not  depend  upon)  the  pop- 
ular aohesion,  a  frankness  in  his  de- 
claration that  any  opposition  to  it 
would  meet  with  an  msurmoontable 
obstacle  in  the  wishes  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  and  an  inconsistency  in  iiis 
appeal  to  their  former  fidelity  to  their 
sovereign,  which  is  now  to  lead  them 
to  transfer  it  instantly  and  inflexiUy 
to  another,  which  proves  the  diploma- 
tic qualification  of  the  writer  for  the 
post  to  which  the  Turin  Ministry  had 
appointedhim  \  while  in  thegentle  hint 
contained  in  his  allusion  to  the  **  firm 
and  powerful  will  of  the  Emperor" 
is  concealed  a  menace  which  could 
not  fail  to  produce  an  effect  upon 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Some  skill  was  shown  in  making 
the  provisional  appointments  ren- 
dered necessary  by  tne  unwillingness 
of  some  of  the  old  em|^oy^  to  pei^ 
form  the  unworthy  functions  assigned 
to  them.  Thus  uibonis,  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  was  especially  selected  as 
a  fitting  and  unsciupulons  instrument 
on  the  resignation  ci  the  r^vdar 
governor  \  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Syndic  Malaussena  was  retained 
in  consequence  of  the  readiness  he 
exhibited  to  sacrifice  his  principle  to 
his  interest ;  when  it  is  rememoered 
that  this  gentleman  was  president  of 
the  junta  which  sent  a  vote  of  thanks, 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Mr  Kinglake,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
their  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  Nice 
as  against  French  annexation,  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation  will  be  the  bet- 
ter appreciated  : 

"  Fellow-citizens,— You  are  called 
upon  to  accomplish  an  act  which  wiU 
mark  a  memorable  epoch  in  your 
annals.  Upon  the  15tn  and  i6Ui  of 
this  month,  the  urns  of  universal 
suffrage  will  be  open  to  you  to  con- 
firm (constater)  your  wish  upon  the 
annexation  of  France.  At  so  solenm 
a  moment  the  voice  of  your  first 
municipal  magistrate  should  not  re- 
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xnftin  silent.  He  is  bound  alike  by 
honour  and  duty  to  declare  to  you 
frankly,  openly,  the  course  which  his 
conscience  and  the  public  interest 
compel  him  to  follow.  The  duties 
which  her  history  and  the  traditions 
of  her  ancient  fidelity  have  imposed 
upon  her,  Nice  has  nobly  fulnlled. 
In  presence  of  the  treaty  of  the  24th 
March,  in  presence  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  our  beloved  King,  of  the  1st  of 
April,  all  those  who  really  love  their 
conntiy,  all  those  who  are  sincerely 
deYoted  to  the  Eingand  to  the  Italian 
cause,  can  have  but  one  idea,  but  one 
object  It  is,  that  the  will  of  the  two 
sovereigns,  accepted  by  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  people,  should  encounter 
no  difficulty,  no  oostacle ;  it  is,  that 
its  frank  and  lo^al  execution  should 
tighten  in  an  indissoluble  manner 
the  bonds  of  the  alliance  of  the  two 
great  nations  upon  which  repose  the 
future  and  the  nopes  of  Italy. 

^Let  us,  thererore,  collect  round 
the  urns  with  calmness  and  dignity ; 
let  us  be  united  by  the  spirit  of  an 
enlightened  and  conciliatory  patriot- 
ism ;  let  nothing  arrest  the  nee  ex- 
pression of  our  wishes ;  but  let  each 
of  us,  in  giving  up  his  vote,  think 
what  he  owes  to  his  country,  to 
France,  and  to  the  Emperor. 

"  Vive  k  France !— Vive  TEmpereur  I 

*'  Malaubknna, 
Syndic  of  the  City. 

"  Given  at  the  Hotel  de  VUU, 
m  Apnl  1860/' 

Howin  the  face  of  such  a  proclama- 
tion nothing  is  to  arrest  the  free  ex- 
pression of  the  wishes  of  a  people 
accustomed  implicitly  to  obey  their 
authorities,  it  would  require  a  con- 
science as  enlightened  as  that  of  the 
syndic  to  comprehend.  But  it  is 
rather  singular  that,  while  the  gover- 
nor should  talk  of  French  annexation 
as  a  glorious  prospect  for  Nice,  the 
syndic  should  allude  to  it  as  a  sacri- 
fice made  for  the  sake  of  Italy.  At 
all  events,  the  governor  evinces  a 
IP^ter  knowledge  of  human  nature 
m  his  appeal  rather  to  the  pockets 
than  the  patriotism  of  the  Nice  pub- 
lia 

In  addition  to  these  two  proclama- 
tions was  a  third  issued  by  the  bishop 
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in  the  same  sense,  making  it  a  case 
of  conscience  for  any  person  to  vote 
against  French  annexation.  Not 
only  was  it  prohibited  by  the  autho- 
rities to  hold  an^  public  meetings  to 
discuss  the  affairs  of  Nice,  but  no 
canvassing  on  the  part  of  those  op- 
posed to  French  annexation  was  per- 
mitted, or  placards  or  circulars  al- 
lowed to  be  issued  by  the  Italian 
party.  No  such  restriction,  however, 
applied  to  those  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter; and  the  followmg  circular, 
bearing  the  Government  stamp,  was 
issued  by  the  French  committee,  and 
sent,  under  official  sanction,  to  tho 
various  authorities  and  influential 
persons  both  in  town  and  country : — 
"The  annexation  of  the  country  of 
Nice  to  France  will  not  be  a  fait 
accompli  until  after  the  favourable 
vote  of  the  populations.  Already  all 
the  measures  necessary  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  votation  have  been 
taken  by  the  Sardinian  and  French 
Governments.  All  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  as  well  as 
all  the  employ6s  and  chefs  d^admin^ 
istratum^  have  been  invited  to  favour, 
in  every  possible  way,  and  in  the 
French  sense,  the  votation  which  is 
immed^tely  about  to  take   place. 

Thus,  M. ,  on  the  eve  of  seeing 

our  most  cherished  hopes  realised,  it 
behoves  all  the  partisans  of  France 
to  use  all  their  influence  with  the 
populations,  and  to  unite  their  efforts 
m  order  that  the  result  of  the  vote 
should  be  a  striking  proof  of  the 
French  sympathies  of  the  country, 
and  of  its  entire  adhesion  to  the  great 
act  of  reparation  so  long  expected. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  Imperial 
Giovemment  will  recompense  the 
populations  for  the  unanimity  of 
their  vote,  and  will  proportion  the 
reward  according  to  the  good  dis- 
position manifested  by  them. 

"  Without  enumerating  here  the  im- 
mense and  incontestable  advantages 
of  everv  kind  which  our  country 
should  derive  from  its  annexation  to 
the  great  French  nation,  we  consider 
it  a  duty  to  address  ourselves  to  all 
our  friends  and  correspondents,  not 
only  to  stimulate  their  zeal  in  favour 
of  the  common  cause,  and  to  engage 
them  to  use  all  their  influence  in 
order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  vote 
in  the  Frendi  sense,  but  also  that  they 
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Bhoald  carefully  watch  and  point  out 
to  UB  the  steps  which  may  have  been 
taken  in  a  contrary  sense  by  those  in 
opposition,  in  order  that  the  neces- 
sary measures  may  be  taken  to  neu- 
tralise the  influences  which  are  hos- 
tile to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Will  you  have  the  goodn^  M , 

in  acKnowledging  the  receipt  of  this, 
to  make  known  to  us  the  spirit  of 
y  oor  population,  and  that  of  the  local 
authorities  t  and  believe  us  your  de- 
voted servanta" 

The  necessary  measures  here  al- 
luded to  were  threats  and  bribes,  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  both  govern- 
ments having  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  provisional  authorities 
for  the  latter  purpose.  It  was  esti- 
mated by  those  who  had  opportuni- 
ties of  jud^ng,  that  ;£120,000  was 
spent  in  this  manner ;  but  this  does 
not  include  the  expenses  of  the  days 
of  votation,  when  the  country  voters 
lived  at  the  cost  of  the  government  ] 
a  tri-coloured  cockade,  or  a  voting 
ticket  with  "out**  upon  it,  being 
equivalent  to  a  free  order  at  the 
eaf^  and  drinking-booths,  specially 
erected  for  the  purpose.  One  inebn- 
ated  voter  did  indeed  vote  a  "  bon  de 
p<un^  or  order  for  bread,  instead  of 
his  voting  ticket,  which  was  disco- 
vered on  the  opening  of  the  urns  at 
the  scrutiny,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  spectators. 

When  it  is  remembered  that^  in 
addition  to  the  pressure  exercised 
upon  the  docile  population  by  means 
of  these  proclamations,  the  Sardinian 
troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Nice  saw  their  barracks  occu- 
pied by  French  soldiers,  who  mounted 
gnard  everywhere  ;  when  they  saw 
two  French  men-of-war  steam  into, 
and  take  up  their  berths,  in  the  har- 
bour of  Villa  Franca;  when  they 
were  assured  by  the  clergy,  whom 
they  were  accustomed  to  respect ;  by 
the  authorities,  whom  they  were  ac- 
customed to  obey ;  and  by  the  police, 
whom  they  were  accustomed  to  fear, 
that  any  demonstration  in  the  oppo- 
sition sense  would  lead  to  the  ultimate 
punishment  of  the  individual,  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  at  the  result  when 
the  day  of  votation  arrived ;  but  we 
may  wonder  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Sardinian  government,  in  the  face  of 
the  first  article  of  the  treaty  <^  the 


S4th  Mardi,  which  dedarea,  fiiat  ''it 
is  understood  between  theirMMeetaes 
that  this  re-union  shall  be  effected 
without  any  consteint  upon  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  goveim- 
ment  or  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  will  agree,  as 
soon  as  possible,  upon  the  best  means 
to  arrive  at  and  to  confirm  the  ma- 
nifestation (^  this  will**  I  oertanlj 
did  wonder  when  I  saw  the  streetaof 
Nice,  on  the  day  of  the  vote^  swam- 
ing  with  Frendi  soldiers,  and  I  re- 
called to  mind  the  official  answ^ 
given  by  the  Kinff  to  the  Nice  depo- 
talion^  m  which  his  Majesty  stated, 
"  that  he  had  stipulated,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  this  cession,  a  votation  free 
from  anv  external  pressure,  and  pix>- 
mised  that,  if  a  military  occapaboa 
took  place,  or  if  the  condition  was 
violated  in  any  other  manner,  he 
would  protest  r  umI  again,  in  his 
proclamation  releasinshS  Savo^  sod 
Nice  subjects  from  tneir  allegianoe, 
his  Migesty  reiterates  this  assuranee : 
^  Under  no  cireumstances  will  this 
great  change  in  your  fate  be  imposed 
upon  you ;  it  must  be  the  result  of 
your  FREH  CONSENT.  Such  is  my 
firm  determination ;  mch  also  is  the 
intention  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.** 

The  words  of  Count  Cavour  in 
answer  to  Oaribaldi  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  seemed  still  ringing  in 
my  ears : "  Wth  reference  to  the  vote, 
I  think  I  can  assure  the  Chamber 
that  this  will  be  entirely  free  {piewj^ 
KMnte  libera),^  And  he  went  on  to 
say,  that  the  same  system  would  be 
adopted  at  Nice  and  Savoy  which 
had  already  been  put  in  practice  in 
the  Emilia  and  in  Tuscany.  If  this 
be  really  the  case,  the  new  Italian 
kingdom  is  founded  upon  the  sand. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor  Lubonis. 
The  "  (Government  Councillor,"  also 
specially  chosen,  was  a  M.  Auguste 
Qal,  the  only  single  member  or  the 
municipal  couocii  who,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  address  expressive  of  loy- 
alty and  devotion  being  presented 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia^  nad,  with 
more  consistency  than  his  colleague 
the  Syndic,  refused  to  sicn  it  The 
post  of  "Government  Councillor" 
was  the  reward  of  this  act  of  loyalty. 
The  other  provinonal  appointment 
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was  a  M.  Prosner  Girard,  well  known 
for  his  ultra  French  sympathies,  who 
was  selected  to  fill  the  post  of  vice- 
governor.  Both  these  gentlemen  were 
oil-merchants,  and  deeply  interested, 
on  mercantile  grounds,  in  the  annex- 
ation of  Nice  to  France.  Though  os- 
tensibly appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, they  were  said  to  be  really  the 
nominees  of  M.  Pietri,  the  French 
af^ent  of  police,  who  had  originally 
visited  Nice  in  August  hist,  and  was 
now,  after  having  paida  visit  to  Turin, 
openly  directing  the  government  of 
the  town  and  county  of  Nice,  and 
making  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  secure  the  French  vote.  The  gov- 
ernor and  town-council  made  no  se- 
cret about  repairing  daily  to  this  in- 
d^atigable  and  able  French  official, 
to  receive  instructions.  Deputations 
from  all  classes  waited  upon  him 
without  concealment,  ana  he  as 
frankly  promised  to  carry  out  every 
request,  m  consideration  of  their  vot- 
ing in  the  riffht  way.  He  was  there, 
he  said,  to  Team  the  wishes  of  the 
population,  and  to  assure  them  that, 
if  they  became  French,  the  Emperor 
would  meet  their  wishes. 

This  dexterous  but  withal  amiable 
and  agreeable  policeman  was  sup- 

Sorted  by  a  bodv  of  mouchards  or 
etectives,  roughly  estimated  at  five 
hundred,   besides    numerous  other 

rts  who  were  disseminated  over 
ountry,  and  kept  him  an  oourani 
of  every  movement  He  deserves  the 
greatest  credit  for  the  untiring  energy 
he  displayed  in  the  cause  of  his  Im- 
perial master,  both  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  decorations  of  the  town 
and  the  popular  demonstrations.  Con- 
sidering the  great  difficulties  he  had 
to  contend  with,  the  general  scenic 
effect  was  better  than  could  have 
been  expected.  The  only  mistake 
committed  was  in  not  allowing  more 
than  eleven  dissentient  votes  to  be 
placed  in  the  urns.  It  would  have 
given  a  greater  air  of  plausibility  to 
the  transaction,  in  a  place  where  al- 
most everybody  had  voted  in  the  op- 
posite sense  on  the  occasion  of  the 
election  of  their  deputies  three  weeks 
before,  to  have  allowed  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  there  were  more  than 
eleven  righteous  men  in  Nice.  It 
would  have  removed  it  farther  from 
the  category  of  those  dtica  of  the 
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plain  which  did  not  contain  even 
ten.  Almost  ever^  day  the  papers 
contained  some  notice  of  the  answers 
given  to  the  various  deputaticms 
which  were  sent  up  to  M.  Pietri,  in 
most  cases,  I  was  assured,  at  his 
own  instigation.  One  illustration  will 
serve  as  a  specimen,  extracted  from 
the  Avenir  de  Nice  (the  French  or- 
gan) :— *'  The  deputation  of  workmen 
and  workwomen  of  the  tobacco  ma- 
nufactory was  presents  yesterday  by 
M.  le  Chev.  Torrini,  formerly  em- 
ployed in  that  manufacturPL  and  by 
the  Abb6  Mari,  curate  of  the  port 
Their  object  was  to  ask  M.  Pietri  if 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  French 
government  to  preserve  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  at  Nice,  which 
they  had  been  told  was  to  be  sup- 
{Nressed.  M.  Pietri  received  them 
with  great  affability,  and  gave  them 
the  assurance  that  not  onlv  would 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  be  main- 
tainedy  but  that  a  considerable  de- 
velopment would  be  given  to  it: 
moreover,  that  the  wages,  both  or 
the  men  and  women,  would  be  aug- 
mented, as  well  as  their  retiring  pen- 
sion, as  in  the  various  French  manu- 
factories. The  visitors  were  extremely 
satisfied  with  this  reception,  and 
withdrew  shouting  '*  Vive  la  Franee ! 
vive  TEmpereur!***  Considering  that 
the  deputation  consisted  only  <n  five 
persons,  their  cheers  must  have  been 
reeble;  but  this  circumstance,  as  well 
as  that  they  subsequently  denied,  in 
the  Oatftte  de  Nice,  that  they  had 
been  sent  either  by  their  fellow- 
workmen  or  their  employers,  are 
facts  omitted  in  the  French  account 
The  proclamation  convoking  the 
electors  and  fixing  the  day  of  vota- 
tion,  ooly  allowed  five  days*  notice 
for  the  registration  of  the  voters. 
The  electoral  lists  were  in  fact  made, 
published,  and  declared  valid  in  less 
than  five  days.  This,  to  those  who 
know  the  country,  and  the  difficulty 
of  intercommunication,  was  an  evi- 
dent mockery  —  the  object  was  to 
carry  the  thing  by  a  coup-de-main. 
The  Italian  party  not  allowed  to  can- 
vass, to  hold  meetings,  or  isrue  dr- 
eulars,  werp,  in  the  face  of  this  sod- 
den manoeuvre,  rendered  utterly  pow- 
erless. Inasmuch  as,  constitutionaUy, 
the  local  governor  had  no  right  to 
call  upon  the  people  tp  vote  tbem- 
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selves  nilQeels  of  %  fbnigii  power 
without  the  sanction  of  tM  leffiala- 
tore,  they  did  not  anticipate  so  Dare- 
faced  a  breach  of  the  law^  and  were 
completely  taken  by  surprise.  Mean- 
time  the  central  annexationist  com- 
mittee, upon  whose  prooeedinn  no 
restrictions  were  placed,  iasaed  the 
following  circolar : — **  Sir,— The  cen- 
tral annexationist  committee  has 
named  you  member  of  the  special 

committee  for  the  parish  of 

wax  yon  haye  the  goodness,  sir,  to 
concert  with  yonr  coUeagaes,  Messre 

f  measures  which  may  nnite  and 

bring  to  the  poll  on  Sunday  next  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  electors, 
and  take  any  steps  which  appear  ex- 
pedient, in  order  that  the  vote  of  the 
population  of  Nice  may  be  at  the 
same  time  a  striking  manifestation 
{SclalarUe  manifestatton)  of  its  senti- 
ments towards  France  and  the  Em- 
peror ) "  As  the  day  of  the  vote  ap- 
proached, the  pressure  put  upon  the 
population  increased^rumoOra  were 
current  that  lists  of  protcritt  had 
already  been  made  out  The  can- 
tonniers,  or  rural  police  authorities, 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  those 
who  abstained  from  voting  would  be 

funished  as  soon  as  they  became 
'rench  suljects,  while  they  received 
orden  from  headquarten  at  Nice  to 
collect  the  peasants  upon  the  day  of 
voting,  and  mareh  them  in  procession 
into  the  town,  with  drums  beatinji^ 
and  French  flags  waving  at  their 
head.  Accustomed,  as  the  ignorant 
population  of  the  country  were,  to 
show  implicit  obedience  to  these  au- 
thorities, their  condition  very  much 
resembled  that  of  the  French  regi- 
ment who,  under  the  liberal  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  were  called  upon 
to  give  a  vote  by  yes  or  no.  The 
cornel  having  formed  his  regiment, 
thus  addressed  them :  —  '^  Soldiers ! 
Opinions  are  free— those  among  you 
in  &vour  of '  yes,*  will  present  arms. 
Attention  to  the  word  of  command ! 
Garry  arms!  Present  arms !— Result 
—carried  unanimously ! " 

The  first  object  which  met  my 
view,  as  I  entered  Nice  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday  the  IdUi,  was  a  pro- 
cession of  coimtry  people,  thus  well 
drilled,  marching  into  the  town.  At 
the  head  of  the  procession  was  a  fat 
curi,  arm-in-arm  with  the  village 
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syndic,  and  another  local  taietioB- 
ary;  behind,  were  thirty  or  forty 
rustics.  Some  <^  them  extremely 
drunk,  although  eariv  in  the  morn- 
ing, carrying  flags,  beatiii|[  dmias, 
ana  cheering  in  a  maudlin,  irr^^ular 
manner.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  persons  wearing  tri-<xilonred 
cockaoes,  and  carrying  the  oui  voting 
tidcet  stuck  prominenuy  in  their  hat& 
French  soldiers,  of  whom  there  was 
a  plentiful  sprinklings  mingled  freely 
with  the  crowd,  although  one  batta- 
lion had  been  marehed  to  VllkifraDca, 
distant  two  or  three  miles,  to  give 
the  authorities  an  opportunity  of 
saying  that,  in  order  not  to  infloenoe 
the  vote,  part  of  the  Frendi  troops 
had  left  tne  town.  A  more  aerioos 
moral  effect  upon  the  pooulation  had 
been  created  bv  the  withorawml,  some 
time  before,  or  the  Sardinian  troops 
than  by  the  presence  of  the  Fr^du 
It  was  a  singular  circumstance  that 
the  members  of  the  National  Ghiard 
who  were  on  guard  at  the  poll,  had 
been  selected,  not  in  the  r^golar 
manner  Jbut  by  their  known  a^pa- 
thies.  The  urns  were  placed  in  the 
National  College,  and  thither  I  re- 
paired to  watch  the  process  of  voting. 
The  people  crowded  in  and  Totecl 
with  scarcely  a  challenge;  lists  of 
those  registered  were  p<»ted  up  out- 
side ;  but  at  first  the  votes  were  given 
too  rapidly  to  enable  the  scrutineers 
to  exfflcise  any  check.  The  oui 
ticket  was  distributed  freely  in  the 
streets— men  stood  at  the  comers  of 
them  as  if  they  were  advertising 
quack  medicines,  and  gave  yon  anv 
number  of  "  ouia  ;**  but  Jendeavoared, 
both  in  shops  and  in  the  streets,  to 
procure  a  nouy  without  success. 

One  boor  I  saw  just  about  to  vote 
two  tickets.  I  asked  him  if  such 
was  his  intention,  and  he  naively 
answered,  "Why  notr  "Oh,"  I 
said, "  it  won*t  be  fair ;  give  me  one," 
which  he  most  good-naturedly  did  at 
once.  Another  man  to  whom  I  q>oke 
told  me  that  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  becoming  French— that  he  had 
two  sons  in  the  Sardinian  service, 
one  in  the  army  and  the  other  in  the 
navy— that  he  himself  was  a  poor 
boatman,  and  that  he  had  voted  out 
against  his  inclination,  because  the 

SoUce  had  told  him  that  if  he  did  not 
e  would  be  imprisoned— tiiat  the 
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king,  whom  he  loyed,  wanted  it — 
that  England  and  all  the  Powers 
wanted  it— and  that  as  for  his  voting 
in  the  opposite  sense  he  woald  simply 
get  himself  into  a  scrape  and  do  no 
pood.  "But,"  he  said,  proudly,  "I 
Eaye  neither  cheered,  nor  will  I  wear 
acockade.''  Asall  the  scrutineers  were 
the  nominees  of  Pietri,  and  as  they 
held  the  keys  of  the  urns,  there  was, 
of  course,  no  seourily  against  any 
number  of  oui  tickets  being  put  into 
them  in  private ;  while  instances 
came  to  my  knowledge  of  persons 
not  only  voting  two  tickets  at  a 
time,  but  voting  twice.  By  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  migority 
of  the  votes  had  been  already  depo- 
sited, and  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
devoted  to  drunken  and  noisjr  de- 
monstrations, proceeding  principally 
from  the  countiy  people.  These 
paraded  the  streets  in  gangs,  singing, 
yelling,  and  reeling  about,  no  pay- 
ment being  required  for  strong  drinlcs; 
while  sleek  priests  either  walked  in 
front  or  smiled  bland  encouragement 
upon  their  intoxicated  congregations* 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  by  Tbeoom- 
ing  French,  the  salaries  of  these  spi- 
ritual men  will  be  considerably  aug- 
mented. Crowds  of  citizens  lined  the 
streets,  who,  however,  for  the  most 
part,  abstained  from  any  symptom 
of  demonstration,  and  re^rded,  in 
sullen  silence,  thedegraaing  spec- 
tacle which  their  town  presented. 
Not  a  handkerchief  waved  from  a 
female  hand,  of  a  real,  hearty,  soul- 
stirring  cheer  was  to  be  heard.  Fifes, 
drums,  and  songs  composed  the  chief 
part  of  the  enthusiasm,  and  when 
the  vivas  did  come,  they  were  feeble 
and  irregular.  One  of  the  strongest 
demonstrations  at  which  I  was  pre- 
sent, took  place  in  firont  of  the  hotel 
occupied  by  M.  Pietri,  when  Uiat 
affable  Corsican  appeared  upon  the 
balcony,  and  smiled  upon  the  rabble. 
I  am  aware  that  upon  such  occasions 
as  these  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  gene- 
ral estimate  of  the  sentiments  of  a 
population;  and  there  were  persons 
at  Nice  who  gave  the  people  credit 
for  a  greater  amount  of  unan- 
imity in  favour  ci  France  than  I 
did.  It  is  safer  to  judge  by  facts 
than  by  appearances ;  and  if  such  be 
the  case,  I  would  ask,  why  were  those 
candidates  who  were  opposed  to 
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French  annexation  recently  returned 
to  the  Turin  Parliament  1  whjr  were 
the  French  troops  hissed  on  their  first 
arrival  at  Nice,  and  obliged  to  use 
their  bayonets]  why  did  the  muni- 
cipal junta  send  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
those  members  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment who  opposed  French  annexationt 
Why  did  the  French  Consul,  only 
three  weeks  before,  represent  to  his 
government  that  if  a  French  man-of- 
war  did  not  come  to  Villa  Franca, 
his  own  life  and  that  of  his  wife  ana 
family  would  be  endangered  ?  Why 
was  the  editor  of  the  Avenir  de  Nice 
(French  organ)  besieged  in  his  house 
and  obliged  to  rush  down  to  Villa 
Franca  to  the  said  ship,  when  it 
came,  for  refuge  ?  Why  have  large 
sums  been  spent  in  bribery  1  Why 
was  the  vote  hurried  t  Why  did  the 
crowds  who  lined  the  streets  remain 
silent,  while  the  peasants  and  French 

rts  paraded  tnem  ?  Where  were 
bouquets  and  waving  handker-^ 
chiefs  of  feminine  demonstrators, 
which  always  accompanjr  the  ebulli- 
tion of  popular  feelmg  in  Italy,  in- 
stead of  which  the  Nice  ladies  openly 
avowed,  to  the  shame  of  their  lords, 
that  if  the  suffrage  had  been  ex- 
tended to  them  they  would  have  had 
the  pluck  to  say  no  /  Why,  finally, 
if  the  feeling  was  so  unanimous,  was 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  Sar- 
dinian soldiers,  to  dismiss  the  Sar- 
dinian authorities,  to  infringe  the 
constitution,  to  garrison  the  town  with 
French  troops,  and  to  send  a  French 
police  agent  to  superintend  the  ope- 
ration? These  circumstances,  coupled 
with  what  may  be  termed  the  un- 
natural unanimity  of  the  vote,  maj 
fairly  warrant  us  m  assuming  tnat  it 
was  oy  no  means  even  a  proximate 
expression  oi  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  population.  That  so  transparent 
a  tnck  should  have  been  unneces- 
sarilv  passed  off  upon  Europe,  is  an 
insult  to  those  nations  who  were  in- 
tended to  be  duped,  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  constitutional  government 
which  perpetrated  it.  That  universal 
Buffhige  may  be  a  convenient  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  ruler  who, 
while  he  is  governing  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  absolute  despotism,  is 
obliged  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
ciliate the  revolutionary  sympathies 
of  Enr(^)e,  is  veiy  poedole ;  but  that 
30 
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the  goYemment  of  a  nation,  whose 
boast  it  is  that  it  is  emergin^^  from 
darkness  into  the  full  light  of  hberty, 
diould  inaugurate  its  regime  by  vio- 
lating all  the  natural  rignts  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  subjects,  must  deprive  it 
of  the  sympathy  of  all  who  have  the 
cause  of  freedom  really  at  heart. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
people  of  Nice,— released  by  royal 
proclamation  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia,->taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  insist  upon 
their  rights  as  free  men,  and,  if 
neoeesary,  die  for  them,  they  at  least 
would  have  secured  that  sympathy 
which  seems  going  begging;  but 
their  behaviour  throughout  has 
proved  that  the^  are  not  yet  com- 
petent to  appreciate  the  value  of  firea 
mstitutions;  and  we  can  scaroelv 
regret,  for  their  own  sake&  though 
we  may  for  the  interest  of  dvilin^ 
tion  generally,  the  fate  which  has 
overtaken  them. 

The  last  act  of  the  drama  was  yet 
to  come;  and  though  the  tv^ctacle 
was  not  of  a  cheerral  or  exnilarat- 
ing  character,  I  determined  to  see 
it  out  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
scrutiny  was  terminated,  and  the 
result  of  the  Nice  vote  maide  known, 
I  returned  to  Savoy,  where  the  same 
process  was  to  take  place  on  the  22d 
of  the  month.  On  my  way  I  visited 
Toulon,  and  inspected,  so  £ur  as  op- 
portunity would  permit,  the  naval 
preparations  in  progress  there.  I 
observed  building  two  line-of-battle 
ships,  two  vaisseatix  6/tWe«— which, 
however,  the  stranger  is  not  aUowea 
to  inspect  except  from  a  boat— two 
frigates,  and  several  gunboats. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  I  found 
myself  once  more  at  Bonneville,  in 
Faudgny ;  but  a  considerable  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs  since  I  had  left  it  less  than  a 
month  before.  From  every  house, 
and  almost  from  every  window  in 
every  house,  waved  French  flags. 
The  hotel,  which  had  formerly  been 
the  headquarters  of  the  anti-French 
party,  and  where  I  had  dined  with 
the  members  of  the  committee,  was 
tricked  out  in  all  the  splendours  of 
red,  white,  and  blue.  The  bookseller's 
shop,  where  I  had  heard  sentiments 
strondy  hostile  to  France,  now  dis- 
played a  gigantic  banner ;  but  more 


remaikaUe  than  all,  the  boose  of 
the  candidate  who  had  contested 
Bonneville  three  weeks  before  on  the 
Swiss  interest,  as  (H>poeed  to  the 
French,  was  now  decorated  witk 
French  flags.  My  old  fimids  were 
nowhere  to  be  found :  the  committee 
had  evaporated ;  and  thronghoat  the 
town,  where  recratly  par^  feeliog 
ran  so  high,  and  anti-Fr»»ch  annexa- 
tion was  rampant  and  openlv  ex- 
pressed, there  was  not  a  qrllaUe  to 
be  heard  against  it  A  UnLe  shop- 
keeper, whom  I  knew  fbrmoly  as 
a  furious  anti-Frenchman,  was  now, 
with  difficulty,  dug  out  (Kf  his  back 
shop,  and  owned  to  having  just 
voted  in  favour  of  France  as  mn 
act  of  self  -  preeervaUon.  ^  What 
couldIdo1"ne  said, '^  the  conci£x]ge 
de  la  ville  broujght  me  two  tickets 
this  morning,  with  a  message  from 
the  intendant  that  if  I  did  not  vote 
them  it  would  be  the  worse  for  me. 
He  also  asked  where  my  French  ihig 
waS|  and  advised  me,  if  I  valued  mj 
Ubertyy  to  show  one  without  debty. 
There  is  the  flag,  and  here  ia  the 
other  voting  ticket— a  similar  one  I 
have  just  voted,  but  this  I  present  to 
you*— 

"bullrxk  di  votatidv. 

"La  Savoid  veut-elld  dtre  r^oaie  ^  la 
France! 

^oui  et  ■doe." 

My  informant  went  on  to  tdl  me 
that  every  voter  had  received  his 
ticket  from  the  police  authorities, 
and  smiled  when  I  asked  him  idiere 
I  could  procure  a  non  ticket  ^  No 
printing-house  here  would  venture  to 
print  one,"  he  said:  " you  would  have 
to  (^  them  from  Qeneva."  The  ad- 
dition of  the  word  "  eone**  struck  me 
as  curious,  and  I  asked  the  object  of 
its  insertion  in  the  votingticket  The 
device  was  ingenious.  The  authori- 
ties, fearing  that  though  the  people 
had  not  the  courage  to  vote  fioti,  they 
mi^ht  be  bold  enough  to  abstain  fi»m 
voting  at  all,  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that  such  a  course  would  not  prevent 
their  being  annexed,  but  tiiat  ^ey 
would  thereby  lose  tneir  commerdal 
zone  or  fr^  frontier  with  Switcer- 
land,  upon  which  their  future  proa- 
perity  would  depend;  in  othw  woids, 
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by  voting,  they  would  be  annexed  and 
t        get  their  zone— by  abstaining,  they 
i        would  be  equally  annexed,  but  ruined. 
[        By  a  recent  French  circular  I  perceive 
t        it  stated  that  the  desire  of  the  Em- 
peror to  carry  out  the  conditions  of 
I        neutrality,  as  laid  down  in  the  92d 
r        article  of  the  treaty,  has  induced  him 
L        to  grant  this  zone.    It  was  originally 
•        invented  as  an  "  election  dodge,**  and 
1        served  the  purpose  admirably,  being 
I        used  either  as  a  bribe  or  a  threat,  fl 
it  is  ^in  to  do  duty  in  a  conference, 
this  idea  will  have  done  good  service. 
I        The  Hotel  de  ViUe,  although  a  Sar- 
dinian  government   building,   was 
I        covered  with  French  flags,  on  one 
,        of  which  was  inscribed  "France  et 
Zone  "  but  not  a  Sardinian  flag  was 
[         visible.    The  following  official  pro- 
,        clamations  were  posted  upon   the 
J        walls  of  the  same  building  :— 

,  "  Inhabitants  of  Bonneville^ 

J  "  The  treaty  concluded  on  the  24th 

j        of  March  last  between  the  Emperor 
J        of  the  French  and  his  Majesty  V  ictor 
^        Emmanuel,  the  immense  majority  of 
,         votes  in  favour  of  the  candidate  who 
represented  the  French  idea,  the  late 
proclamation   of  the   Governor  of 
Annecy.  who  invites  us  himself  *  to 
give  a  rree  course  to  the  synopathies 
which  draw    us   towards    France,* 
^        permit  us  for  the  future  openly  to 
express  our  sentiments,  our  aspira- 
tions.   In  his  solicitude  for  his  new 
subjects,  his  Majesty  Napoleon  IIL 
sends  amongst  us  one  of  the  members 
I        of  the  Senate,  M.  Laitv,  to  study  the 
wants,  and  understand  what  are  the 
desires,  what  is  the  future  of  Savoy. 
'        He  will  prove  to  our  future  sove- 
reign that  we  s^pipatMse  in  his  great 
'        and  generous  ideas,  that  we  enter 
inte  his  views,  in  according  to  his 
'        illustrious  envo^  a  reception  worthy 
'        of  the  high  mission  whicn  is  confided 
'        to  him. 

^*  Fellow-citizens  and  friends,— We 
'        are  inaugurating  a  new  era  of  peace 
'        and  concord.    Let  there  be  no  more 
'        political  dissensions  to  create  mis- 
'        trust  and  hate,  to  divide  men  of 
'        heart  and  of  action  who  are  the  best 
fitted  to  understand  each  other.  We 
count  upon  the  enlightened  patriot- 
ism of  tne  inhabitents  of  Bonneville. 
On  the  decisive  day,  forgetting  the 
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past  and  full  of  confidence  for  the 
future,  let  us  have  but  one  rallying- 
cry, 

"  Vive  la  France  et  I'ltalie. 

•*  Vive  Napoleon  III. 

"  Vive  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 


'*  The  Syndic,        )^   ^      „ 
afterwards  Intendant,  \  ^-  ^^^f- 

Another  proclamation,  calling  ab- 
sention  "  a  crime,"  and  ending  "Vive 
la  France,  vive  TEmpereur '^  signed 
by  the  same  man  as  Intendant,  was 
posted  side  by  side  with  the  follow- 
ing still  stronger  official  mani- 
festo:— 

"  The  Syndic  of  Bonneville  notifies, 
that  the  Communal  Council  will  as- 
sist at  the  benediction  of  the  flags 
which  the  Imperial  €k)vemment  has 
presented  to  the  commune,— that 
this  religious  ceremony  will  teke 
place  on  Sunday  the  22d,  at  seven 
o'clock.  A.M.,— tnat  the  cort^  will 
leave  tne  Hotel  de  YiUe  to  go  to  the 
church.  All  the  electors  are  invited 
to  this  ceremony,  which  will  imme- 
diately precede  the  opening  of  the 
urns.  In  the  morning  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  will  be  paww^  with  the  French 
flags  and  national  colours.  The  flag 
inscribed  Zone  and  France  will  ^ 
hoisted  upon  the  front  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  All  the  inhabitants  are  in- 
vited to  decorate  their  houses  with 
flags  of  the  same  colours. 

"  Fellow-citizens,— The  solemn  mo- 
ment approaches.  The  province  of 
Nice  given  to  France,  as  well  as 
Savoy,  by  the  treaty  of  the  24th  of 
March,  has  given  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  in  favour  of  reunion  to 
France. 

"  Shall  we  be  less  French  than  our 
brothers  the  Nizzards  ? 

''The  Imperial  Gk>vemment  has 
made  ite  debut  by  a  signal  benefit, 
by  giving  us  the  customs  zone, 
which  has  been  refused  hitherto.  It 
assures  to  us  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Ite  generosity  will  not  end 
here.  French  engineers  have  ex- 
plored the  province  to  study  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  the  state  of  our 
roads,  and  the  public  works  most 
useful  to  the  country.  The  numerous 
mines  of  Faucigny  will  be  worked, 
the  condition  of  our  college  will  be 
improved.    Let  us  show  our  grati- 
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jesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  Dl 
will  visit  Savoy  in  the  ooane  of  the 
approaching  sammer. 

(Signed)  "  Lachkitai, 

**  The  Oifvtm&r-BeffemC 
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tude  to  the  Emperor.  Let  ns  give  a 
free  course  to  oar  sympathies,  so  long 
restrained,  and  prove,  by  a  compact 
and  unanimous  vote,  that  we  are  as 
much  French  as  our  fathers  were. 


"  Vive  I'Empereur. 
"  Vive  la  France. 

"  The  Syndic,  DuPOUR." 
It  must  have  been  a  relief  to  the 
Sardinian  official,  whose  sympathies 
in  favour  of  a  roreign  country  had 
been  "so  long  restrained,"  while  serv- 
ing his  own  government,  to  be  able  at 
last,  with  its  consent  and  approval, 
to   utter   these  treasonable  words. 
The  official  blessing  of  the  French 
flags  was  cfdculated  to  create  a  great 
effect  upon  a  somewhat  weak  and 
superstitious  population,  and  was  a 
well  devised  measure.    With  refer- 
ence to  it  the  Intendantj  in  one  of 
his  circulars  to  the  Syndics,  says,— 
"  MM.  les  Commissaires  de  mande- 
ment"  will  distribute  the  flags  which 
MM,  les  Cur^  are  authorised,  and 
indeed    invited,   to    bless.     These 
standards  will  be  in  this  case  pre- 
sented by  the  commune,  at  the  head 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  M.M.  les  Cur6B, 
who  will  receive  them  at  the  entry 
of  the  church.     Finally,  you  will 
understand  the   importance  which 
I  attach  to  this  last  recommendation. 
You  will  take  care  that  official  pro- 
clamations, manifestoes,  and  notices, 
are  preserved  intact    AH  appeals  to 
the  passions— any  notice  whatever 
affixed  without  the  required  autho- 
risation—will be  immediately  torn 
down.    T.  Guy,  IntendanC    Con- 
sidering that  the  sentiments  of  the 
population   were    supposed    to   be 
unanimous,  and  that  M.  Guy  was 
still  a  Sardfinian,  this  last  act  of  offi- 
cial tyranny  on  the  part  of  a  fVee 
and  constitutional  government  was 
somewhat  gratuitous.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  proclamations  against 
French  annexation  were  not  only 
forbidden   to   be   posted,  but   not 
allowed  to  be  printed.    A  proclama- 
tion by  the  governor  was  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"  Government  ofihe  Province  of 
Annecy. 

'*  The  Gk)vemor-regent  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Annecy  is  happy  to  be  able 
officially  to  announce  that  His  Ma- 


Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  flyi»iies 
and  local  authorities  were  utterly 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  French  annex- 
ation, and  without  their  co-^pmt^ 
the  coercion  of  the  people  in  Uk 
right  direction  could  not  be  insnred, 
the  same  authority,  acting  with  the 
sanction  and  under  the  instmctkm 
of  his  government,  issued  the  f<^lov- 
ing  circular : — 

"  The  Governor  of  Annecy. 

"  Considering  that  M. ,  ajmifie 

of  the  commune  of >  does  not 

seem  to  have  accepted  mvouraUy 
the  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  tfc 
24th  of  March  last :  considering  that 
it  is  important,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  to  have  at  the  head  d 
the  administration  of  each  commune, 
men  devoted  to  the  new  ordCT  rf 
things ; 

"  It  is  decreed, — 

"  1.  M. y  present  syndic  of  tiw 

commune  of ,  is  dismissed  from 

his  functions. 

"2.  The  municipal  counsellor —^ 
is  charged,  until  the  new  order,  with 
the  communal  administration  of  the 
said  commune. 

"  3.  The  above  will  be  transmitted 

to  MM. and  ^  for  thdr 

guidance. 

"  Annecy,  April  1860. 

(Signed)  "  Lachewal, 

"  The  Oovemor-BegenV 

The  French  oi^^  {Bon  Sense)  of 
Annecy,  commentmg  upon  this  most 
necessary  measure,  remarks : — 

"  A  very  important  thing  for  the 
success  of  the  great  votation  to  which 
Savoy  is  about  to  be  called,  is  to 
have  at  the  head  of  each  commune  a 
syndic  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
French  annexation,  for  it  is  he  who 
should  give  the  impulse,  and  preside 
at  the  electoral  operationa  A  syndic 
who  is  still  devoted  to  Piedmont,  or 
having  a  Swiss  leaning,  will  be  alto- 
gether  ont  of  place  on  such  an  occa- 
non. 

"  We  learn  with  pleasure  that  a 
great  purgation  has  already  takta 
place  in  the  province  of  Gbambeqf^ 
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of  syndics  hostile  or  sospected.  We 
engage  all  sincere  friends  of  France 
to  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  npon  all 
their  communal  admimstrations. 

''  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  of  Anncey 
will  be  ready,  it  such  is  the  case,  to 
make  use  of  the  full  powers  with 
which  he  is  clothed,  to  replace  in 
each  commune  all  the  syndics  who 
will  not  loyally  co-operate  in  the  great 
cause  of  our  national  regeneration." 

Hayinff  thus  dealt  with  every 
communiu  authority  supposed  to  be 
tinged  with  loyalty  or  patriotism, 
the  Intendant  of  Faucigny  issues  a 
circular  addressed  to  AOl  the  syn- 
dics, communal  administrators  of 
the  congregations  of  charity,  and 
public  functionaries  of  Faucigny,  in 
which  he  says,  that  "  In  order  for 
the  votation  to  have  a  happy  re- 
sult, it  is  necessary  to  enlighten 
the  voters.  Have  the  goodness  to 
explain  to  these  gentlemen,  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  pronouncing 
upon  a  preference  between  France 
and  Piedimont,  between  France  and 
Switzerland,  —  that  Piedmont  has 
ceded  us  to  France  bv  the  treaty  of 
24th  of  March,  and  that  we  can  no 
longer  belong  to  it,  and  that  Swit- 
zerland is  foreign  to  the  treaty  sub- 
mitted to  their  adhesion.  There  re- 
mains only  the  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive vote  upon  their  reunion  to 
France :  any  other  vote  will  be  con- 
sidered nulL  In  votinfi^  affirmatively, 
,  we  confirm  the  vote  of  our  fathers  m 
1792.  We  re-enter  into  the  great 
family,  after  a  long  absence,  to  ei^oy 
there  the  rights  and  advantages  at- 
tached to  the  name  of  a  Frenchman, 
and  to  the  inappreciable  privilege  of 
a  customs  zone,  which  you  have  so 
long  desired,  and  which  is  now  offi- 
ciafly  guaranteed. 

"  The  Emperor,  who  is  the  personi- 
fication of  great  and  generous  ideas, 
will  not  remain  insensible  to  this 
manifestation  of  the  sympathies  of  a 
people :  he  will  restore  to  that  people, 
m  loudnesses  a  hundredfold,  the  satis- 
faction which  they  will  have  caused 
him. 

"  In  voting  negatively.  Savoy  will 
be  reduced  to  impotence  and  anarchy. 
It  has  been  my  dut^r  to  make  you 
understand  the  situation,  in  order  to 
avoid  surprises. 

(Signed)    '•  T.  Gut,  Intendant,*' 


751 

But  lest  this  should  not  produce 
the  desired  effect,  it  was  followed 
by  another  to  the  same  authorities, 
which  ran  thus : — 

"  SfB,— Upon  the  22d  instant  all 
the  Savoyaras  are  convoked  to  de- 
termine their  destinies.  I  consider 
it  useless  to  insist  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  solemn  act  in  which  your 
countrymen  shall  take  part  Your 
mission,  sir,  imposes  upon  you  new 
duties,  new  obligations,  greater  even 
than  those  which  your  devotion  to 
the  common  cause  has  doubtless  dic- 
tated. Profit  bj^  the  influence  which 
your  past  services  have  given  you 
over  tne  country  people,  in  order  to 
make  them  understand  the  greater  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  their  vote 
of  the  22d  and  2dd  April  1860.  Let 
them  be  put  upon  their  guard  against 
the  influence  of  those  men  who. 
unable  to  carry  out  their  criminal 
attempts,  would  wish  to  involve  tbcm 
in  their  fall  Let  them  understand 
that  those  counsels  are  perfidious, 
those  patriots  false,  who  say,  *  It  is 
all  over,  and  it  is  useless  to  vote.' 
Absention  is  always  the  act  of  a  bad 
citizen.  To-day  it  will  be  still  worse ; 
it  will  be  an  irreparable  fault  There 
must  he  an  immense  nugority.  The 
unanimity  of  the  bulletins  muet  show 
Europe  that  Savoy  is  altogether 
French  at  heart,  and  that  the  exi- 
gences of  politics  are  perfectly  recon- 
ciled with  national  aspirations. 

"  You  will  give  a  striking  proof  of 
your  devotion  to  Savoy  by  conform- 
mg  to  these  instructions. 

"  In  addressing  myself  to  you  with 
full  confidence,  I  trust  that  you  will 
afford  me  an  active  co-operation. 
(Signed)     "T.  Out,  Intendant,'* 

I  could  multiply  proclamations  of 
this  description,  out  if  I  have  already 
run  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader, 
I  must  plead  the  necessity  which 
exists  of  bringing  actual  proofs  of  the 
pressure  exercised  upon  the  Savo- 
yard population,  as  any  mere  state- 
ment to  that  effect  would  simply  be 
denied  by  the  French  papers.  Dur- 
ing my  first  visit  to  Savoy,  I  did  not 
fim  the  impression  that  the  anti- 
rench  feeling  vas  so  strong  as  was 
evidently  the  case  from  the  extreme 
measures  taken  to  counteract  it  Not 
only  were  the  communal  committees 
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raierally  composed  of  the  ftuthorities 
themselFeB— not  only  were  other  com- 
mittees not  allowed  to  be  formed,  but 
the  printing  establishments  were  un- 
der surveillance,  and  letters  opened 
and  stopped  at  the  post-office.  As 
the  registration  of  the  voters  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  authorities,  many  of 
those  suspected  of  opposition  views 
were  not  included  m  the  lists  of 
voters  at  all ;  while,  as  the  lists  of 
"  suspects'*  were  popularly  supposed 
to  have  been  actually  made  out,  the 
omission  implied  that  their  names 
were  to  be  found  in  that  less  agree- 
able category. 

Had  the  vote  been  secret,  it  is  very 
possible  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  pres- 
sure used,  a  large  number  of  nont 
might  have  been  found  in  the  urns. 
The  fact  that  mnu  were  not  allowed 
to  be  printed,  was  only  a  partial 
guarantee.  The  oui  ticket  had  so  dis- 
tinctive a  character  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  of  imitation;  while,  to 
have  written  a  ticket,  would  have 
been  an  evident  no.  Still,  to  guard 
against  any  such  contingency,  M. 
Guy  (who  seemed  to  be  omnipotent, 
thougn,  on  constitutional  grounds,  his 
authority  might  very  fairly  have  been 
disputed),  ordered  that,  as  each  elector 
presented  himself,  ^  the  President, 
after  havini^ '  constat^ '  the  certificate 
of  inscription,  should  receive  the 
bulletin,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
office,  or  the  secretary,  will  register 
the  vote,  by  writing  upon  the  Ust  the 
name  of  the  voter,  and  the  President 
will  place  the  voting -ticket  in  the 
urn.  I  have  already  described  the 
views  which  the  President  was  ex- 
pected to  entertain.  Anxious  to  see 
this  original  mode  of  ballot  in  opera- 
tion, I  repaired  to  the  voting-room  in 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  but  was,  of  course, 
not  admitted.  A  very  fui»y  officiid, 
whom  I  suspect  to  have  been  M.  Quv 
himself,  apparently  boiling  over  with 
rage  at  the  attempted  intrusion,  told 
us  we  had  no  business  there,  but 
that,  if  it  was  anv  satisfaction  to  us 
to  know  it,  three- fourths  of  the  voters 
had  already  voted,  and  all  in  favour 
of  France.  He  probably  obtained  his 
information  from  the  I^rasident.  So 
indipant  was  he  at  the  natural  cu- 
riosity we  manifested  in  our  investi- 
gations, that  we  had  no  sooner  re- 
paired to  the  hotel  to  refresh  our- 
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selves,  than  we  received  a  visit  from 
three  gendarmes,  whose  cocked  hata 
and  swords  were  perhaps  hardly  cal- 
culated to  inspire  us  with  so  much 
terror  as  the  population  they  were 
intended  to  overawe.    These  gentry 
demanded  our  passports,  and  were 
much  disappointed  at  finding  that  we 
not  only  had  them  with  us,  but  that 
they  were  strictly  en  r^le.     Until 
theur  unexpected  appearance  I  had 
hoped  that,  while  the  Sardinian  €k>- 
vemment  had  permitted  the  authori- 
ties to  retain  tneir  official  character, 
they  had  at  least  withdrawn  that 
material  force  which  the  presence 
of  their  carabineers  enabled  the  lo- 
cal fdnctionaries  to  rely  upon  for  co- 
ercing the  population.    There  was  a 
strange  anomaly  in  allowing  a  man 
who  ended  his  proclamations  with 
"Vive  la  France,"  "Vive  I'Bmpe- 
reur,**  to  employ  Sardinian  soldiers. 
Either  he  was  a  Sardinian  and  a 
traitor,  or  a  Frenchman,  and  incom- 
petent to  use  Sardinians  for  his  police 
purposea   We  gently  hinted  as  much 
to  the  poor  men  whose  unpleasant 
duty  it  was  to  do  the  bidding  of  tiie 
Intendant ;  and,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  seemed  to  feel  excessively  em- 
barrassed by  the  awkward  task  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  very  much 
relieved  to  find  that  we  were  not 
arrestable.  Neverthelora,  throughout 
the  remainder  of  our  visit,  our  steps 
were  dogged  by  one  or  other  of  these 
myrmidons ;  and  I  oonse()uently  found 
considerable  difficulty  m  obtaining 
some  of  the  proclamations,  as  the 
printing-offices  had  received  strict 
orders  not  to  allow  Uiem  to  be  copied, 
and  to  stand  in  the  street  and  do  it 
was  out  of  the  question.    It  seemed 
desolate  not  to  find  a  single  one  of 
my  old  friends  in  the  town.     Igot 
tired  of  hearing  nothing  but  "  Vive 
la  France ! "  and  succeeaed  at  last  in, 
discovering  the  only  solitary  repre- 
sentative of  the  liberal  party  left  in 
Bonneville,  who  confirmed  all  I  had 
already  heard  of  what  he  termed  "  la 
pression  epouvantable"  to  which  the 
voters  had  been  sul>jected.     Every 
one  of  his  colleagues  had  left  the 
place— to  remain  would  only  have 
exposed  them  to  persecution  and  in- 
sult; and  as  we  left  the  town,  we 
could  sympathise  with  the  motives 
which  had  induced  them  to  desert  it, 
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for  a  crowd  of  boys  and  "roughs" 
had  been  stationed  in  the  street  to 
hoot  and  hiss  us  as  we  passed,  our 
friends  the  gendarmes  not  upon  this 
occasion  interfering. 

The  result  of  the  vote,  which  was 
announced  two  days  afterwards,  was, 
as  we  expected,  almost  unanimous, 
although  three  weeks  had  not  elapsed 
since  nearly  13,000  persons  had  signed 
a  memorial  against  French  annexa* 
tion,  and  a  member  had  been  re- 
turned from  Faucigny  to  the  Turin 
Chamber  to  protest  against  it  Al- 
together, M.  Laity,  who  was  a  fel- 
low prisoner  witn  the  Emperor  at 
Ham,  proved  himself  a  worthy  col- 
league of  the  Corsican  Pietri;  and  in 
the  event  of  its  becoming  shortly 
necessary  to  consult  the  populations 
of  the  rrussian  provinces  on  the 
Rhine,  we  shall  doubtless  see  these 
two  indefatigable  election-ajgents  each 
with  his  corps  of  detectives  again 
employed. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  bargain  struck  at 
Plomoi^res  was  a  political  neces- 
sity, there  surely  was  no  occasion 


to  cany  out  the  terms  of  it  in  the 
manner  above  described.  Had  the 
Sardinian  Cbvemment  boldly  ac- 
knowledged the  grounds  upon  which 
it  had  determined  to  make  the  sacri- . 
fice,  and  spared  us  the  farce  of  the 
popular  vote,  it  might  have  pained, 
but  it  would  not  have  outraged,  the 
liberal  sentiment  of  Europe.  But  to 
make  use  of  popular  institutions  as  a 
mask  behind  which  to  hide  a  system 
of  oppression  and  t^^ranny,  is  calcu- 
lated to  bring  those  institutions  into 
contempt,  and  to  discredit  every  go- 
vernment conducted  upon  free  and 
enlightened  principles  throughout  the 
world.  If  people  are  to  m  slaves, 
let  them  at  least  be  spared  the  mi- 
serable mockery  of  sham  liberty.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  be  "  a  sa- 
cred cause  of  freedom,"  let  it  not  be 
prostituted  by  being  made  subser- 
vient to  the  ends  of  despotism.  The 
most  absolute  government  in  Europe 
is  preferable  to  a  cunningl;f-devised 
imposture,  which,  while  it  dupes 
those  who  love  libertv,  avails  itself 
of  the  appliances  of  those  who  hate 
it. 


THE  FIGHT  FOB  THE  BELT. 
A  ULT  BUNG  AT  A  FBAST  IN  PALL-MALL. 


The  Fancy  of  America 

By  all  creation  swore, 
A  British  champion  round  his  loins 

Should  gird  the  Belt  no  more. 
With  strange  great  oaths  they  swore  it, 

And  chose  a  man  straightway. 
And  felt  his  arm,  and  saw  him  hit, 
And  loafed,  and  chewed,  and  cursed,  and  spit. 

And  sent  him  to  the  fray. 

u. 

Sooth  was  this  picked  American 

Of  Irish  parents  bom. 
As  like  Columbia's  progeny 

As  wheat  to  Indian-corn ; 
But  'tis  the  boast  of  that  free  land 

To  take  the  stranger  in. 
And,  be  he  any  tint  but  black. 

To  own  him  for  her  kin. 
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m. 

I  do  not  know  that  great  men 

Avail  them  of  her  grace, 
That  shining  merit  makes  her  shores 

Its  chosen  resting-place ; 
But  the  persecuted  Durglar^ 

Or  the  man  of  many  wives, 
Or  he  whose  quick  ingenious  wit 
With  legal  maxims  doth  not  fit, 

Still  seeks  that  land,  and  thrives. 


IV. 

America's  step-champion 

Went  forth  upon  the  wave, 
High  hopes  pursued  him  from  the  shore. 

And  prophesjines  brave, 
"  Dollars  to  cents  he  wins  it ; 

Yes,  sir,  I  guess  he's  spry  : 
Hell  whip  the  cussed  Britisher, 

Our  pnme  Benicia  B'y." 

V. 

like  ancient  heroes  fabled 

Of  strange  descent  to  be^ 
The  Transatlantic  hero  claimed 

A  curious  pedigree ; 
His  dam  an  alli^tor, 

A  fiery  steed  his  sire. 
Remoter  (thus  the  tale  I  read) 
A  snapping-turtle  crossed  the  breed. 

Infusing  force  and  fire. 


vx 

Pull  many  a  practised  warrior 

The  halls  of  Congress  hold, 
Full  many  a  gouger  dexterous. 

Full  many  a  rowdy  bold, 
With  dagger  or  revolver 

Prepared  to  legislate. 
But  Heenan  (so  'twas  said)  could  give 
The  skeeriest  Representative 

Defeat  in  such  debate. 


vn. 

Three  years  against  all  Comers 

The  Champion  keeps  the  Ring, 
Keeps  it  ajgamst  what  fistic  might 

Tne  universe  can  bring : 
Three  years  the  mystic  girdle 

The  Champion's  strength  hath  graced, 
Pelides'  belt,  or  that  which  spanned 
The  sinewy  loins  of  Hector  grand, 

No  braver  heart  embraced. 
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vm. 

And  in  three  years  no  foeman 

Had  dared  dispnte  the  prize ; 
All  feared  the  crashing  iron  fist 
Whose  blow  not  Pollux  might  resist. 

Though  trained  amid  the  skies. 
But  now  the  loud  defiance 

Across  the  Atlantic  hurled, 
Warned  Sajers  he  must  guaid  his  fame ; 
Quoth  Tom, "  All  right,  my  boys,  Tm  game  ; 

Old  {Ingland  'gainst  the  world ! " 


IX. 

Then  out  spake  Harrr  Brunton, 

Safe  bottle-holder  he ; 
Quotn  he,  "  Tve  at  your  service,  Tom, 

My  counsel  and  my  knee." 
And  out  spake  Jemmy  Welsh  also 

(I  know  not  who  was  he)^ 
"  I  will  abide,  too,  at  thy  side, 

And  wet  the  sponge  for  thee.** 


Across  the  sea  came  Heenan, 

Like  an  ancient  Argonaut, 
Yet  found  it  difficult  to  meet 

The  willing  foe  he  sought. 
For  in  times  so  tender-hearted, 

'TIS  the  fashion  to  prevent 
AUpersonal  damage  to  a  man, 

£j  en  with  his  own  consent. 


XL 

So  where*er  a  champion  goeth 

A  constable  doth  go 
(I  wish  our  Volunteers  may  watch 

Invading  Frenchmen  so) ; 
Th^  cannot  find  a  county 

Where  this  vigilance  doth  cease. 
And  many  hazards  strange  they  ran, 
And  pondered  many  a  cunning  plan. 

Ere  they  could  war  in  peace. 

xn. 

At  London  Bridge  there  waited 

A  train  immensely  long. 
And  with  the  dawn  the  Champions  came, 

And  after  them  a  throng 
Of  men  in  shawls  deep-mufiled, 

Unshaven  and  unwashed- 
Men  who,  forewarned,  sat  up  all  night 
To  see  the  long-expected  fight ; 
Each  carriage  crammed,  the  word  ''  All  ri^t !  ** 

Was  passed,  and  off  tney  dashed. 
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xin. 

But  quicker  still  the  telegraph 

Went  flashing  on  its  way ; 
"  Look  out,  pohce,  and  stop  the  fight !  ** 

The  wires  oflBcious  say. 
From  east  and  west  come  breathless  in 

The  myrmidons  of  Mayne, 
Each  stands  aghast,  and  gapes,  and  stares. 
Its  freight  the  en^ne  past  them  bears — 
Lives  not  the  constable  that  dares 

Arrest  a  special  train ! 


XIV. 

Fast,  fast,  with  wheels  quick  spinning, 

That  train  far-lengthening  sped. 
It  whirled  along  through  Caterham, 

Where  folks  were  still  a-bed, 
Turned  sharply  short  at  Reigate, 

Passed  Dorking,  Gomshall,  Sheire, 
Shalford.  and  Guildford,  pausing  not, 
Rushed  bv  the  Camp  at  Aldershott, 
And  chected  in  a  convenient  spot 

Near  Famborough  its  career. 

XV. 

And  as,  when  April  sunshine 

All  torpid  life  revives. 
The  bees  with  flutter  and  with  hum 

Come  swarming  from  the  hives, 
So  in  the  broad  bright  morning 

Poured  forth  the  pent-up  throng, 
And  clamorous  o*er  the  meadows  spread 
To  where  a  stream  in  oozy  bed 

Bolls  its  dull  length  along. 


XVL 

And,  throwing  off  their  wrappers, 

AU  stood  in  open  view, 
Full  many  a  potentate  and  peer, 

And  reverend  prelate  too, 
And  judges  filled  with  learning. 

And  authors  known  to  fame. 
Guardsmen  and  statesmen,  nobs  and  snobs. 

The  old  and  sick  and  lame ; 


xvn. 

For  deep  in  English  bosoms 

A  germ  pugnacious  lies. 
And  skUl  to  combat  still  calls  forth 

The  people's  sympathies : 
They  love  to  see  men  daring, 

Yet  temperate,  cool,  though  bold ; 
Who  shows  no  fear  they  love  to  cheer 

As  in  the  days  of  old 
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xvra. 

And  with  the  crowd  came  veterans 

Whom  well  the  arena  knows, 
Acute  observers  of  the  hug, 

The  rally,  and  the  close : 
The  noted  Quaker  bruiser 

From  Manchester  had  come, 
Who^  as  he  passed  a  gentleman, 

Still  scowled  and  bit  his  thumb ; 


Beneath  one  arm  a  bludgeon, 

Cut  from  an  olive  bou^h. 
Was  tucked— the  other  huKed  his  mate, 

(Mate  new  and  strange,  I  trow), 
The  Flashy  Chancellor,  who  bore 

Dark  marks  of  punishment, 
Where  Ben  with  might  put  in  his  right, 

And  left  him  stunned  and  spent. 


XX. 

And  other  cause  for  sorrow 

The  Chancellor  had  that  day. 
Knowing  how  for  a  shadow  he 

The  substance  trucked  away — 
Deep  felt  the  Homeric  critic 

The  tale  that  Homer  told, 
How,  in  the  barter,  Diomed 

Exchanged  his  brass  for  gold. 


XXL 

And  Pani  was  there,  still  jaunty. 

Elastic,  trimly  lac^, 
But  looking  much  too  Frenchified 

To  suit  the  present  taste : 
His  pal,  the  Bedford  Bantam, 

Had  a  grandchild  weak  and  ill. 
And  though  he  yearned  to  see  the  fray, 
Paternal  feelings  had  their  way ; 
The  old  'un  staved  at  home  that  day 

To  nurse  his  little  Bill, 


XXIL 

The  babe  whose  idiot  features 

Ancestral  sins  disclose, 
Despised  of  all,  disgrace  of  kin, 

Aid  ridicule  of  foes — 
Whose  misbegotten  being 

Is  dishonour  to  his  name^ 
Link  in  a  still-descending  line 

To  end  in  woe  and  shame. 
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xxni. 

But  now  the  ring  was  forming 

Around  the  champions  twain ; 
The  dicUng  crowd  kept  snr^g  on, 

And  then  surged  ba!ck  again ; 
And  the  weak  were  sorely  damaged, 

And  by  dexterous  hands  and  sly 
Pockets  were  searched,  for  priggine  swells 
(As  Ainsworth,  my  informant,  tell^ 

Now  faked  the  nimming  cly. 

xxrv. 

And  a  Saturday  Reviewer, 

One  Mr  Bilious  Prig, 
An  old  young  fellow,  with  false  teeth 

And  a  very  vouthml  wig, 
(}ot  bonneted  by  a  Scotchman, 

Who  jammed  his  hat  so  tight 
That  he  couldn't  ffet  it  off  again 

In  time  to  see  the  fight, 

XXV. 

And  *mid  the  throng  mov'd  darkly, 

Most  piteous  to  Mhold, 
His  feelmgs  pent  from  natural  vent. 

For  he  coiildn't  even  scold ; 
And  a  thief  who  picked  his  pocket 

Got  ('twas  hardly  worth  his  while) 
Prescriptions  for  Acidity 

And  a  remedy  for  Bile. 


XXVL 

Down  to  the  waist  the  champions 

Stood  naked  to  the  sight, — 
Secure  the  strong  Amencan 

Appeared  in  towering  height : 
His  arm  both  long  and  powerful, 

To  guard  or  deal  the  stroke  : — 
Beneath  the  white  skin,  to  ana  fro. 
Glancing  the  steely  muscles  go ; 
On  trunk  and  limbs  the  sinews  show 

Like  ivy-stems  on  oak. 


xxvn. 

And  as  in  Rome's  arena, 

In  her  dajr  of  power  and  pride, 
Some  fair-haired  gladiator,  nursed 

By  Trent's  or  Thames's  side, 
Matched  with  a  dusky  foeman. 

Of  Mauritania's  brood ; 
So,  opposite,  in  contrast  strong. 

The  swarthy  Champion  sto^. 
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xxvin. 

I  cannot  say  that  boxing 

Improves  the  human  face. 
That  either  profile  clearly  showed 

A  flowing  Phidian  trace ; 
And  any  antiaue  statues 

They  resembled,  must  be  those, 
A  little  chipt  from  long  neglect. 

And  danced  in  the  nose. 


XXIX. 

Chance  gave  the  choice  to  Heenan, 

Who  took  the  shaded  place ; 
Apollo  showered  his  rays  upon 

The  dazzled  Champion's  race. 
Both  smiling  stood,  ooth  cautions. 

At  distance  feigned,  and  sparred, 
like  men  who  fain  would  know  their  foe 

Before  they  left  their  guard. 


XXX. 

But  soon  the  game  grows  earnest. 

More  swift  the  changing  blows ; 
Like  some  great  engine,  to  and  fro 

The  stranger's  left  arm  goes ; 
Before  its  rushing  violence 

His  footing  none  may  keep  ; 
And  twice  the  Champion  reels  and  falls, 

'Mid  shouts  and  murmurs  deep. 


XXXI. 

But  ever  he  uprises. 

With  step  both  firm  and  light. 
And  still  opposes  vigilance 

And  skill  to  strength  and  height ; 
Still  as  the  towerinj^  foeman 

Breaks  in  above  his  guard, 
The  Champion,  hurled  like  stone  firom  sling, 
Recalcitrant  across  the  ring, 

QoeB  headlong  to  the  sward. 


XXXII. 

And  seeing  how  he  staggered 

Beneath  those  thunoOTing  blows. 
Each  Yankee  loud  derided. 

Exulting  through  his  nose. 
These  taunts  the  impatient  Champion 

To  fiercer  action  stung. 
And,  springing  in,  he  d^t  %  stroke 

That  o'er  the  meadow  rung. 
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xxxm. 

Stern  as  the  stroke  of  cestus, 

Or  hand  in  glove  of  mail. 
Splitting  and  crushing  brow  and  cheek 

Like  com  beat  down  by  hail ; 
The  tall  foe  reels  before  it. 

And  counter  cheers,  as  loud 
As  hailed  the  American  before, 

Rise  from  the  wavering  crowd. 


xxxrv. 

But  now  a  ^neral  murmur 

The  English  side  depressed^ 
For  his  riffht  arm  the  Champion  hung 

Disabled  on  his  breast, — 
That  strong  right  arm,  whose  single  stroke. 

In  many  a  bloody  fray, 
Delivered  straight  and  full,  had  been 

Decisive  of  the  day. 


XXXV. 

Yet  Sayers,  dauntless  boxer, 

Right  home  his  left  hand  sped 
Thrice  and  again,  till  reeled  the  foe 

Wide-tottering,  streaming  red, 
lake  stalwart  Bacchanalian 

Drunk  with  his  drink  divine. 
When  past  his  lips  the  fla^n  slips. 

And  floods  his  breast  with  wine. 


XXXVL 

Long  time  these  modem  Spartans 

Contested  still  the  prize : 
Long  steps  the  sun,  smce  tney  begun. 

Had  made  across  the  skies ; 
And  still,  with  fronts  undaunted, 

(Though  sore  defaced  and  smashed 
Like  figure-heads  on  hostile  prows) 

They  rose,  advanced,  and  clashed. 


XXX  VII. 

Nor  can  the  Muse  determine 

Who  most  renowned  should  be, 
He  who  through  that  stem  strife  displayed 
The  spirit  high  and  undismayed 

That  uiged  him  o  er  the  sea, 
Or  he  who  strove  so  nobly, 

Though  reft  of  half  his  might— 
EfiuaX  the  valour,  shared  the  meed. 
Since  neither  was  by  fate  decreed 

Victorious  in  the  fight 
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xxxviu. 

Most  impotent  concluBion 

Had  this  combat  long  and  stout, 
When  constables  and  lawless  mob 

Turned  all  the  scene  to  rout — 
The  ring's  fair  precincts  broken, 

Wild  rallies,  aimless  blows, 
A  throng  that  on  the  arena  ^ned 
Until  no  fightine-space  remamed— 
In  turmoil  vexea  the  strife  attained 

Its  indecisive  close  :— 


XXXIX. 

Close  much  to  be  lamented, 

For  the  laurel  must  remain 
Without  a  wearer,  and  my  song 

Without  a  crowning  strain. 
Bevond  the  unsettled  issue 

New  ailments  are  seen. 
And  disputants  their  weapons  wield. 
Manoeuvring  in  the  boundless  field 

Of  all  that  might  have  been. 


XL. 

By  none  so  much  as  Heenan 

Must  that  mischance  be  felt, 
Who  back  to  those  expectant  shores 

Returns  without  the  Belt, 
For,  thouch  exalted  office 

No  doubt  awaits  him  there. 
Yet,  beltless,  he  will  scarcely  gain 
What,  conqueror,  he  might  well  attain- 

The  Presidential  Chair ! 


XLL 

Meanwhile  there  swelled  through  London 

Vague  rumours  of  the  fray, 
No  man,  whatever  his  own  affair. 

Thought  much  of  it  that  day- 
Swells  at  club-breakfasts,  pausing 

In  gastronomic  joys, 
And  little  boys,  who,  going  to  school. 

Met  other  uttle  boys, 


XLn. 

And  patriarchs  old  and  hoary. 

And  matrons  grave  and  staid. 
And  the  sick  with  his  physician. 

And  the  swain  with  olushing  maid, 
Fair  penitents  conferring 

With  parsons  Puseyite, 
And  clients  with  their  men  of  law,— 

All  asked,  How  went  the  ight  f 
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XLm. 

And  well  may  both  brave  nationa 

Be  proad  of  both  brave  sons ; 
Through  all  the  triomi^  of  the  race 

A  thread  in  common  runs  ; 
Still  Jonathan  mnst  feel  to  John 

As  son  to  noble  aire, 
Still  John  (tho*  sometimee  moved  to  chideX 
Watching  the  boy  that  left  hia  side, 
As  on  he  goes  with  giant  stride, 

Mnst  wonder  and  admire. 

XLTV. 

Embalmed  in  verse  strong  Dares 

To  hi  times  lives  anew, 
Why  not  strong  Heenan  t    Have  we  not 

Our  brave  ^tellns  too  t 
And  I  would  some  worthier  poet, 

In  more  melodious  rhyme, 
Should  Bins  the  Battle  of  the  Belt, 

And  send  it  down  through  time. 

H. 


THE  BALAKOK  OF  PARTY. 


So  completely  has  the  balance  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  in  the 
State  been  restored  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  that  it  is  difficult  to  real- 
ise the  fact  of  its  having  been  lost, 
and  to  all  appearance  irrecoverably, 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  session. 
When  the  Houses  of  Parliament  as. 
sembled  in  January  last,  the  Toiy  par- 
tvimagined  that  they  were  a  power  in 
the  State^  that  they  held  a  strong 
position  m  the  Lower  House,  and 
that  they  could  compel  the  existing 
Government  to  respect  their  wishes. 
In  a  moment  they  found  themselves 
bereft  of  power,  in  a  hopeless  mino- 
rity, a  derision  to  their  enemies,  and 
a  wonder  to  themselves.  The  Whigs 
flapped  their  wings  and  crow^ 
mightily,  for,  lo !  the  Radical  policy 
was  in  the  ascendant,  the  Tories 
had  no  chance  against  it,  and  there' 
beamed  upon  the  Treasury  benches 
the  prospect  of  a  long  lease  of  office. 
The  Tones  were  dumbfounded,  and 
felt  so  strongly  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  that  some  of  them  beffan  to 
ascribe  their  discomfiture  to  the  bad 
management  of  their  leaders.  A  few. 


echoing  the  popular  cry  that  at  last 
we  have  Demosthenes  among  us,  at- 
tributed the  success  of  the  most  reck- 
less Budget  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed by  a  British  minister  to  the 
marvellous  eloquence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  felt  that 
the  partjr  had  committed  a  mud 
blunaer  m  allowing  Mr  Gladstone 
to  be  severed  from  their  ranks,  no 
matter  what  the  price  of  his  adhe- 
sion. Others  doubted  the  compe- 
tence of  Mr  Disraeli,  and  felt  that  a 
chief  of  different  mettle  would  either 
have  led  them  on  to  certain  victoiy, 
or  would  have  masked  defeat  ij 
avoiding  a  disastrous  division.  In 
the  oomusion  of  party,  the  wildest 
explanations  were  hazarded.  But 
it  will  now,  we  think,  be  admitted, 
that  the  temporaiy  success  of  the 
Budj^et  was  due  neither  to  the  merits 
of  Mr  Gladstone  nor  to  the  faults 
of  Mr  Disraeli  Mr  Ghidstone,  with 
all  his  merits,  is  regarded  as  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  his  fincoids.  who  cannot 
mention  him  without  shaking  their 
heads;  and  Mr  Disraeli,  whatever 
be  his  fiudts^  is  certainly  not  answer- 
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able  for  the  mifltakeB  committed  in 
what  he  has  happily  described  as  the 
delirium  of  the  Treaty. 

Four  circumstances  conspired  to 
render  the  Opposition  timid,  and  to 
giye  the  (Government  a  triumph.  In 
the  first  plAoe.  nobody  wisned  to 
displace  the  Cabinet  There  have 
lately  been  so  many  changes  of  (Gov- 
ernment, that,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Oonstitution,  all  Tory  members  have 
been  anxious  to  give  the  Ministers  a 
fair  trial  They  have  no  desire  for 
office,  as  the  result  of  a  party  move. 
They  are  willing  to  bide  their  time, 
well  assured  that  the  Cabinet  has  in 
itself  all  the  elements  of  a  speedy 
dissolution.  Some  members  of  the 
Cabinet  are  known  to  have  Con- 
servative tastes ;  others  have  friendly 
relations  with  the  chiefs  of  Opposi- 
tion. Even  at  the  cost  of  accepting 
such  a  monster  as  the  Budget,  the 
Tory  party  shrank  from  stnkiog  a 
blow  whidi  might  be  fatal  to  sudi  a 
Ministry  as  the  present  A  second 
consideration  increased  their  unwil- 
lingness. Under  most  critical  circum- 
stances, the  Cabinet  announced  to 
Europe  through  the  Treaty  that  their 
relations  with  France  were  of  the 
most  friendly  nature.  The  news 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true;  but 
there  were  the  assertions  of  the 
Ministry  made  at  their  peril,  and 
there  was  the  fact  of  the  Treaty, 
which  gave  to  these  assertions  the 
semblance  of  validity.  Many  of 
those  who  were  not  convinced  were 
at  least  perplexed,  felt  that  they 
could  not  take  upon  themselves  to 

five  the  lie  to  the  (Government,  and 
eclined  to  run  the  risk  of  a  mis- 
understanding with  France  which 
an  adverse  vote  might  involve.  We 
were  arming  against  the  Emperor— 
we  were  engaged  in  most  delicate 
negotiations  that  in  a  moment  might 
have  precipitated  war.  Who  can 
wonder  if,  when  the  Cabinet  declared 
that  tiiey  had  discovered  a  means  of 
averting  strife  and  insuring  eternal 
peace,  there  were  those  among  the 
Tories  who,  however  distrustful  of 
such  glittering  promises,  declined 
the  responsibiUty  of  peremptorily 
meeting  Ministers  with  a  haughty 
negative  9  Add  to  this  a  third  lact, 
that  the  reduction  of  the  Paper 
Duties  acted  on  a  very  large  jkut- 
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tion  of  the  press  as  a  direct  bribe ; 
that  consequently  a  consideraUe 
clamour  was  raised  in  fstvour  of 
the  Budget  by  a  very  noisy  set  of 
personages ;  and  that  many  members 
of  the  Tory  party  could  not  affect 
to  be  insensible  to  the  appeals, 
urgent  and  defiant,  which  came  to 
them  through  these  organs  ofpublic 
opinion.  Lastly,  the  T^ty  offered  a 
bribe  to  our  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial centres—to  Belfast  and  to 
Liverpool,  which  are  represented 
by  Tories  in  the  House  of  Com- 
monSj  not  less  than  to  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Newcastle.  The 
Tory  representatives  of  such  towns 
were  obliged  to  consider  the  inter- 
ests of  their  constituents.  Their 
hands  were  tied.  They  could  not 
well  vote  in  favour  of  a  Budget  which, 
to  the  country  at  large,  boded  no 
good  ;  and  they  could  not  well  vote 
against  measures  which  would  con- 
fer benefits  on  the  particular  loca- 
lities with  which  ihej  were  connect- 
ed. The  fear  of  ousting  the  Minis- 
try, quashing  the  Treaty,  offending 
France,  and  precipitating  a  Europe- 
an crisis,  was  so  great,  that  the 
Tories  were  in  a  hopeless  minor- 
ity. The  Government  was  safe.  In- 
fluenced by  the  considerations  we 
have  enumerated,  the  Opposition  re- 
fused to  run  the  risk  of  expressing 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Mmistry. 

Suddenly  the  bubble  has  burst, 
the  horizon  has  cleared,  the  delirium 
of  the  Trea^  has  been  followed  by 
the  return  of  reason.  In  the  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy,  Louis  Napoleon  has 
furnished  us  with  a  key  to  the  much- 
landed  Treaty.  It  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  had  the  design  of  the 
French  Emperor  been  known  from 
the  first,  there  would  have  been  no 
chance  of  the  British  Parliament 
giving  its  sanction  to  the  instrument 
negotuited  by  Mr  Ck>bden.  It  is 
palpable  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  were  intended  as  a  confection 
to  help  us  to  swallow  what  Louis 
Napoleon  knew  would  be  most  dis- 
tasteful to  us.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  design  of  tnis  astute  ruler 
has  not  yet  oeen  plumbed  to  the 
bottom.  We  find  that  we  have  made 
a  mistake,  and  the  mistake  whidi 
we  have  discovered  appears  to  be 
blinding  people  to  a  source  of  infinite 
3D 
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miflchiefinTolyedintlieTreatj.  PM>- 
I^e  expected  that  commeroe  was  im- 
mediately to  flourish  between  France 
and  England— that  we  should  buy 
each  other  up— and  that  we  were  to 
be  to  neoesMiT  to  each  other  as  to 
be  incapAble  of  using  sword  or  rifled 
gun  again.  We  have  now  discover- 
ed thiU;  we  are  not  to  gain  to  much 
as  we  expected  from  the  Treaty, 
and  that  when  the  €ui  vaimrm  are 
translated,  under  Mr  Cobden*s  care, 
into  specific  duties,  they  will,  even 
at  the  lowest  point,  amount  to  a 
heayy  protective  tariff,  and  will  in 
man  jT  cases  act  as  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition. People,  therefore^ump  to 
the  conclunon  that  the  Treaty  is 
naught— that  it  was  never  intended 
to  be  anything— that  it  is  operative 
only  on  our  side,  leading  us  to  give 
up  a  ^[reat  deal,  while  we  sain  but  a 
song  m  return.  This  we  oeUeve  to 
be  an  exaggeration.  The  Treaty  is 
worth  something.  Mr  Cobden  has 
really  succeeded  io  getting  our  iron 
and  coal  into  France  on  better  terms 
than  before.  Louis  Napoleon  was 
obli^d  to  ^ve  us  a  sop,  and  he  has 
ftimished  himself  in  this  way  with 
those  two  articles  which  a  great 
military  nation  most  requires.  But 
is  this  all  t  Is  the  purchase  of  our 
coal  and  our  iron  useful  simplv  in 
storing  French  arsenals  and  wording 
French  railways?  It  will  lead  to 
another  result,  which  those  who 
dwell  on  the  worthlessness  of  the 
Treaty  have  quite  forgotten.  It  will 
tend  to  depreciate  the  Belgian  coal 
and  iron,  which  hitherto  have  been 
veiy  greatly  favoured  in  the  French 
tariff.  Depreciating  the  coal  and  iron 
of  Belgium,  it  will  cause  depression 
and  suffering  in  the  mining  districts 
of  that  country ;  it  will  create  such 
discontent  as  may  express  itself  in 
a  desire  for  annexation  to  France, 
which  would  effectually  remove  the 
duty  on  Belgian  articles  sent  to  the 
French  market.  According  to  Mr 
Bright*s  view  of  the  value  of  patriot- 
ism, if  we  can  cut  out  the  Belgians 
from  the  French  market,  we  shaUverv 
soon  make  annexation  not  only  wel- 
come to  them,  but  a  necessity.  And 
it  therefore  appears,  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  Louis  Napoleon  was 
meditating  the  annexation  of  Savoy, 
he  was  soothing  our  fears  and  tickling 


our  hopes  by  means  of  a  oonoeanoa 
which  leads  directly  to  a  farther  ex- 
tension of  the  French  frontier,  and 
another  outrage  to  peace  in  the  an- 
nexation of  B^giuuL  M-Thouvend, 
it  IB  true,  denies  that  his  master  has 
any  desi^s  upon  the  neutral  terri- 
torv  of  King  Xeopold ;  but  Frendi 
diplomacy  has  been  so  tortoona,  that 
wnen  the  Foreign  Office  repadiates 
any  design,  peope  begin  to  reel  that 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  what 
previously  was  nothing  more  than 
suspicion. 

Although  the  evil  in  this  direction 
has  not  yet  been  recognised — although 
it  has  not  yet  fully  appeared  that  Um 
annexation  of  Belgium  is  involved  in 
our  acceptance  of  the  French  Treaty, 
enough  of  Napoleon's  design  was  un- 
masked to  make  us  feel  that  we  had 
been  thoroughly  duped.  The  eyc«  of 
the  public  were  at  the  same  time 
gradually  opened  to  other  grare  de- 
fects of  the  financial  scheme.  It  in- 
creases the  income-tax,  in  violation  of 
innumerable  pledges;  it  insures  a  de- 
ficiency of  more  than  £12,000,OCX)  for 
next  year's  Budget ;  it  does  not  even 
provide  a  revenue  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenditure  of  the  current  year; 
and  when  these  and  other  defects 
were  pointed  out,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Excheouer  had  the  imprudence 
to  assert  tne  propriety  of  leaving  a 
large  deficit  and  an  uncertain  future 
to  the  financial  wisdom  of  a  Parlia- 
ment elected  by  the  six-pound  house- 
holders. The  designs  of  Napoleon 
and  the  dreams  of  Mr  Gladstone  have 
at  last  thoroughly  alarmed  the  House 
of  Commons ;  all  its  latent  conserva- 
tism is  aroused,  and  a  session  that 
conmienced  with  poeans  for  Gladstone 
and  Manchester,  gives  every  prospect 
of  closing  in  derision  of  the  *'  trans- 
cendent orator,**  and  in  detestation 
of  cotton  statesmanship.  In  not  a 
few  of  the  debates  this  is  pretty 
clearly  indicated,  but  most  of  all  in 
the  division  on  the  Ballot,  on  Churdi- 
Rates,  on  the  Paper  Duties,  and  in  the 
discussions  on  the  abortive  Reform 
Bill 

The  question  of  the  Ballot  creates 
a  division,  but  seldom  raises  a  debate 
worthv  of  the  name.  Mr  Henir 
Berkeley  makes  his  usual  speech,  full 
of  quotations  and  bad  jokes.  In 
order  that  he  may  have  a  resting- 
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place  for  his  mass  of  papers,  he  gets 
to  the  seat  usually  occupied  by  Mr 
Disraeli,  with  the  large  box  before 
it,  and  there  he  holds  forth  to  a  House 
that  is  pretty  well  filled,  not  because 
it  takes  any  mterest  in  the  discussion, 
but  because  it  scents  the  coming 
division.  The  only  thing  remark- 
able in  this  particular  debate  was 
the  reception  dven  to  that  '*  chip  of 
the  old  block,  the  junior  member 
for  Carlisle.  The  House  of  Commons 
usually  receives  with  the  utmost  in- 
dulgence all  maiden  efforts.  But 
if  maiden  speeches,  in  addition  to 
beingridiculons,  interfere  with  dinner, 
woel)e  to  the  speaker.  Mr  Law- 
son  has  an  unfortunate  lisp^  and  a 
pompous  way  of  sayine  notbmg.  He 
was  couffhed  down,  and  no  doubt  the 
old  block  of  which  be  is  a  chip  was 
thankful  that,  having  left  the  House 
a  few  minutes  before,  he  was  not  pre- 
sent to  witness  the  humiliation  of  his 
nephew.  Whenever  a  man  has  any- 
thmg  to  say,  the  House  of  Commons 
always  listens,  and  a  cool  spectator 
is  often  amazed  at  the  conceit  and 
bull-dog  courage  of  men  who,  in  spite 
of  all  interruption,  push  on  and  deter- 
mine to  speak  bei^use  they  rose  to 
make  a  speech.  The  only  member 
who  was  really  attended  to  was  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  put  everybody  in 
good-humour  with  his  jesting  pro- 
posal, that  when  Henry  Berkeley 
should  be  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
the  time  should  come  for  his  friends 
to  think  of  a  monument  for  him,  it 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  ballot-box. 
When  the  question  came  to  a  divi- 
sion, it  was  found  that  in  a  House  of 
400  members  the  friends  of  secret  vot- 
ing could  onlv  muster  147  names.  Mr 
Berkeley  haa  been  very  confident.  A 
Cabinet  of  which  Mr  Bright  was  the 
judicious  bottle-holder  being  in 
office,  the  friends  of  the  Ballot  be- 
gan to  wax  valiant,  and  to  hope  all 
things.  They  were  aghast  at  their 
discomfiture.  Beaten  by  107  votes, 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  those  who  year 
b^  year  had  been  diminishing  the 
distance  between  the  Ayes  and  the 
Noes^  and  who  were  now  in  full  view 
of  victory.  They  tried  to  explain 
away  the  defeat.  It  was  all  the  effect 
of  dinner  delayed.  It  was  the  effect 
of  attem|)ting  too  much.  It  was  the 
effect  of  interpolating  a  dull  debate 
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into  the  adioumed  discussion  of  the 
Reform  BiU.  It  was  evident  that 
there  was  something  exceptional  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  defeat,  for  the 
House  of  Commons  wasimmediatelv 
afterwards  counted  out.  The  aa- 
vanced  Radicals  could  not  see  the 
true  explanation,  that  already  the 
Conservative  feeling  of  the  House 
began  to  show  itself.  With  a  Budget 
before  the  countnr  that  was  the  first 
step  to  the  connscation  of  middle- 
class  wealth,  and  a  Reform  Bill  by  the 
side  (^  it  tluit  despoiled  the  nuddle 
class  of  their  power,  the  sense  of 
danger  b^an  to  work,  and  the  mo- 
tion for  the  Ballot  was  ignominiously 
rejected. 

In  itself  this  discussion  might 
scarcely  be  worthy  of  notice,  only 
when  we  are  told  that  other  suc- 
cesses obtained  by  the  Tories  were 
stolen  victories  and  casual  events,  it 
is  worth  remembering  that  they  have 
not  been  so  isolated  as  it  is  conveni- 
ent to  aver.  The  division  on  Church- 
Ratee  was  palpable  proof  of  the 
Tory  reaction  that  had  set  in.  The 
opponents  of  the  Church  have  been 
carrying  their  opposition  to  Church- 
rates  by  triumphant  majorities.  In 
the  last  struggle,  however,  their  suc- 
cess dwindled  to  a  migori^  of  9  in  a 
House  (^  461  members.  Mr  Bright 
imagines  that  if  a  majority  of  13  is 
sufficient  to  overthrow  a  Ministry,  a 
minority  of  9  is  quite  enough  to  re- 
peal a  tax.  It  is  a  fine  illustration 
of  the  arithmetical  style  of  argument 
which  finds  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Manchester.  It  so  happens  that  a 
majority  of  1  against  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons  would  in  a  moment  send 
a  Cabinet  to  the  right  about  Either 
it  must  resign,  or  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try. Therefore,  according  to  Mr 
Bright,  a  majority  of  1  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  any  measure  introduced  into 
Parliament.  A  grapestone  is  enough 
to  choke  off  a  Ministry ;  but  a  rate 
that  has  been  in  existence  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  or  a  tax  like  that  on 
paper,  wnich  has  long  been  one  of 
permanent  impost,  is  far  less  import- 
ant than  any  Ministry  ;  therefore 
something  less  than  a  grapestone  will 
suffice  to  insure  its  destruction. 
When  Mr  Bright  propounded  this 
argument  in  St  Martin's  Hall  the 
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other  daj,  we  can  easily  imagine  him 
to  haye  resorted  to  the  little  trick  of 
manner  with  which  he  naually  follows 
np  any  of  his  good  sayings — chuck- 
ing his  nose  with  the  iMick  of  his 
hand.  Mr  Bright  is  one  of  the  most 
natnral  of  lifing  speakers.  He  has 
very  little  gesture.  In  his  left  hand 
he  holds  a  few  notes  *  his  right 
hand  he  stows  away  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  But  whenever  he  ruses  a 
laugh,  up  goes  that  ioevitable  fore- 
finger to  his  nostrils,  the  object  of 
the  trick  beiog  to  conceal  the  smile 
that  disturbs  his  lip  as  he  peroeiTCS 
the  success  of  his  sally.  How  he 
must  have  laughed  at  nis  audience, 
and  how  he  must  have  desired  to 
conceal  his  laughter,  as  he  advanced 
that  wonderful  argument  in  praise 
of  slender  majorities.  Alas  for  his 
facts  !  If  a  minority  of  9  means  vic- 
tory, it  is  a  victory  that  is  only  less 
disastrous  than  defeat.  A  m^ority 
of  9  in  favour  of  abolishing  Church- 
Rates,  and  repealing  the  Paper 
Duties,  is  tantamount  to  a  battle 
drawn,  and  a  battle  drawn  is  in 
these  cases  a  battle  lost.  The  Tory 
party  had  all  the  more  honour  in 
their  defence  of  Church -Rates,  inas- 
much as,  in  the  way  of  speaking,  that 
defence  devolved  almost  entirely  on 
the  Toiy  chiefs.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  adjourned  debate  which  ended 
in  the  division,  the  discussion  was 
left,  we  may  say,  exclusively  to  Mr 
Bright  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Messrs 
Whiteside  and  Disraeli  on  the  other. 
The  roost  remarkable  display  of 
Conservative  feeling,  however,  was 
produced  bv  the  discussions  on  the 
Reform  Bill.  And  here  a  very  strik- 
va^  point  was  the  fact  that,  on  the 
mmisterial  side  of  the  House,  mem- 
ber after  member  arose  to  express  his 
horror  of  the  Government  proposition. 
The  Member  for  Edinburi^h  was  one 
of  the  foremost  in  expressing  frankly 
his  distrust  of  the  working  classes. 
Mr  Edwin  James,  professing  to  sup- 
port an  extension  of  the  franchise,  as 
any  one  who  expects  to  remain  mem- 
ber for  Marylebone  must,  nevertheless 
made  a  damaging  speech  against  the 
"  poor  little  Bill,^  by  showing  that  it 
would  admit  a  great  many  more  of 
the  working  cliuBses  to  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  than  entered  into 
Lord  John  Russell's  calculation.   Mr 
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Or^ry,  from  his  place  immediate^ 
behmd  Mr  Bright,  gave  some  of  ha 
American  experiences  to  the  Hoo8^ 
in  a  speech  that  was  full  of  point,  and 
warned  us  from  proceeding  on  that 
downward  course  which  leads  directly 
to  universal  suffrage  and  a  demo- 
cratic deluge.  Mr  Walter  on  the 
same  side  gave  expression  to  similar 
cautions  in  a  speech  that  told  with 
immense  effect,  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  he  devoted  to  the  re- 
proof of  Mr  Bright.  The  burly  de- 
msgogue  is  not  loved  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  he  knows  it.  He 
knows  also  that  he  is  at  any  time 
Uable  to  a  cutting  answer,  which  he 
has  no  chance  of  receiving  in  more 
popuUr  assemblies^  and  the  fear  of 
such  a  reply  acts  hke  a  biting  frost 
upon  his  oratory.  On  the  platform 
he  is  an  oratoncal  Samson ;  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  is  Samson 
shorn  of  his  locks,  and  the  sport  cS 
the  Philistines.  Let  us  hope  tnat  the 
metaphor  is  not  too  accurate,  and 
that  this  blind  Samson  wiO  not 
eventually  pull  the  House  about  our 
ears.  In  the  mean  time  he  is  the  butt 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has 
been  pleasantly  described  as  a  sort  of 
legislative  Aunt  Sally.  Evervbody 
is  naving  a  shy  at  Aunt  Sally.  When, 
some  time  ago.  Lord  Palmerston  re- 
ferred to  him  as  "the  reverend  gentle- 
man,** there  was  a  certain  degree  of 
respect  implied  in  the  ludicrous  epi- 
thet How  is  the  mighty  fallen,  wli^n 
he  can  be  describe  with  applause 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Aunt 
Sally  t  It  is  said  that  the  castigation 
which  he  has  received  from  men  of 
every  party  has  affected  his  health  ; 
and  if  this  be  true,  Mr  Walter  has  a 
good  deal  to  answer  for,  since  the 
punishment  administered  by  him  was 
the  most  severe  which  the  member 
for  Birmingham  has  yet  received. 
What  made  it  all  the  more  severe 
was  its  moderation.  Mr  Walter 
stated  his  facts,  and  lefl  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  inferred.  It  was  a  capi- 
tal illustration  of  the  old  saving,  that 
the  half  is  greater  than  the  whole, 
and  it  was  a  startling  contrast  to  Mr 
6right*s  style  of  attack.  Mr  Bright 
always  overdoes  an  argument :  he  has 
false  facts ;  he  stretches  them  to  the 
most  sweeping  conclusions ;  and  as 
if  these  conclusions  were  not  broad 
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enough,  he  ekes  them  out  with  fierce 
vituperatioa  The  result  is  that  no 
one  attends  to  what  he  says,  and  his 
explosions  are  for  the  most  part  as 
harmless  as  the  explosions  of  a  rocket 
in  the  sky. 

The  finest  speech  of  the  Reform 
BiU  debate  was  assuredly  that  of  Sir 
£.   B.  Lytton ;  and  indeed  for  high 
oratory  he  stands  first  in  the  House 
of  Commons.    Other  men  may  equal 
and  surpass  him  in  the  ordinary  con- 
flict of  debate,  but  for  pure  eloquence 
as   distin^uisned  from  debate.  Sir 
Edward  is  the  only  representative 
left  of  the  old  demigods— the  Can- 
nings and  the  Sbiels.    Nothing  can 
be  more  brilliant  than  his  orations, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  rapidly 
cxowds  to  hear  him.     At  first  the 
listener  is   rather  tantalised.     He 
catches  a  word  here  and  a  clause 
there,  gets  the  glimpse  of  some  bril- 
liant saying,  but  loses  half  the  sen- 
tence. Owing,  we  believe,  to  a  slight 
dei^ess,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  appears  to 
be  uncertain  in  regulating  the  pitch 
of  his  voice.    When  he  speaks  low, 
every  word  is  distinctly  heard ;  but 
as  the  sentence  rolls  on,  and  the  voice 
rises  with  it,  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
following  him  which  at  first  com- 
pletely iMiffles  the  auditor.    One  has 
some  idea  of  how  great  is  the  orator's 
power,  when  in  spite  of  such  a  defect 
be  can  enchain  an  audience  for  hours, 
can  produce  an  enthusiasm  which 
few  may  equal,  and  is  accepted  as, 
in  the  loftier  sense  of  the  word,  the 
first  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— the  man  who  most  of  all  deserves 
a  niche  in  the  splendid  (Noem  of  '*  St 
Stephen's."  The  speech  in  which  we 
are  at  present  most  interested  was 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  and  veiy 
pleasantly  combined  amusing   de- 
scriptions of  popular  habits,  with 
philosophical  arguments  and  states- 
manlike warning.  It  was  not  a  party 
speech ;  Sir  K  H.  Lytton  has  not  the 
temper  of  a  partisan.    On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  full  of  courteous  appre- 
ciation of  opponents;  it  expressed 
affectionate  admiration  of  Mr  Qlad- 
stone,  and  it  gave  hearty  praise  to 
Lord  John.  In  pomt  of  fact,  a  party 
speech  is  generally  a  mistake.   It  is 


accepted  for  whai  it  is  worth,  and  no 
more.  The  man  who  combines  a 
firm  assertion  of  his  own  opinions 
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with  a  generous  consideration  for  his 
opponents  will  always  be  the  most 
formidable  of  speakers ;  and  the  op- 
position which  Sir  K  B.  Lytton  felt 
it  necessary  to  give  to  measures,  with 
the  authors  of  which  he  confessed  the 
warmest  sympathv,  carried  in  conse- 

Suence  not  a  little  weighty  indepen- 
ently  of  the  eloquence  with  which 
that  opposition  was  enforced.  The 
House  applauded  to  the  echo ;  the 
sentences  were  drowned  in  cheers ; 
and  when  the  orator  sat  down  there 
was  such  prolonged  cheering  as  we 
have  seldom  witnessed.  No  persons 
understand  how  to  cheer  like  the 
country  gentlemen.  A  cheer  in  the 
House  of  Commons  means  the  rapid 

S renunciation  of  "Hear"  so  pecu- 
arlv  that  the  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  latter  part  of  the  word,  and  the 
sound,  as  it  is  thickened  by  the 
multiplication  of  voices,  very  nearly 
resemoles  "Yah,  yah.yah,  yah,  yah.^' 
Adeafening  shout  of  '^  Y ali, y ah,y ah ! " 
is  raised  as  a  song  of  triumph  over 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House ;  and 
when  it  begins  to  subside  again,  the 
country  gentlemen  burst  forth  in  full 
crv.  "  Yah,  yah,  yah ! "  Etymoloffi- 
cally,  indeed,  the  "Yah,  yah"  of  the 
present  day  is  identical  with  the  "  Yea, 
yea"  of  olden  times,  and  with  the  "  0 
yes,  0  yes  **  which  may  still  be  heard 
m  courts  of  justice.  Only  the  mo- 
dem cry  has  a  singularly  pugnacious, 
insulting  sound,  and  wnen  "  Yah, 
yah  "  comes  in  full  chorus  from  the 
throats  of  innumerable  men,  whose 
business  it  is  to  cultivate  their  lungs, 
great  b  the  excitement  and  the  noise. 
The  shout  that  was  raised  in  hon- 
nour  of  Sir  Edward  B.  Lytton  was 
as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  it 
was  a  shout  in  which  a  large  section 
of  the  ministerialists  heartuy  joined. 
The  amount  of  Conservative  feel- 
ing which  has  been  drawn  forth  by 
"poor  little  Bill  **  has  been  so  great 
that  Mr  Disraeli  has  been  accused  of 
pusillanimity  and  bad  management 
in  not  having  ventured  to  oppose  the 
measure  by  a  counter-motion.  With 
a  section  of  politicians  everything 
that  Mr  Disraeli  does  is  wrong.  He 
is  of  Hebrew  extraction,  therefore 
he  cannot  be  an  Englishman.  He 
has  written  novels,  therefore  he  can- 
not be  a  statesman.  He  is  not  a 
man  <tf  wealth,  therefore  he  must  be 
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«n  adyentarer.  He  ii  of  opinion 
that  the  names  Conservatiye  and 
Liberal  do  not,  if  rightly  underatood, 
express  a  real  Opposition  ;  that  ire 
shoald  fall  back  upon  the  old  names 
of  Whig  and  Tory ;  and  that  the 
Tories  ought,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  to  DO  liberal  in  their  views  : 
therefore  he  has  no  principle.  He 
did  his  vanities  ana  folhes  as  a 
yoanjg  man;  therefore  there  is 
nothing  but  ranitj  in  him  still 
He  delivered  a  series  of  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Ck>mmons  whidi,  for 
at  least  the  quality  of  polished  and 
succesBful  sarcasm,  have  been  un- 
rivalled in  the  present  century; 
therefore  he  must  have  a  cynical  en- 
venomed nature.  Now  we  are  very  far 
from  settin^p  Mr  Disraeli  as  a  per- 
fect man.  We  do  not  disffuise  from 
ourselves  that  he  has  his  fimlts. 
Where,  indeed,  are  we  to  look  for 
the  perfect  statesman  t  But  in  the 
interest  of  common-sense  and  fair- 
play  we  must  protest  against  the 
sort  of  criticism  which  has  been 
poured  upon  him  for  some  time  {Mist 
It  is  the  malignant  yell  of  a  &ction. 
Directly  or  indirectly,it  can  be  traced 
to  Peelite  jealousy.  And  to  the 
gentry  who  are  so  lavish  in  their 
vituperation—who  see  in  him  nothing 
but  a  bundle  of  evil  and  contempt- 
ible attributes^who  describe  every 
act  of  his  life  as  an  outrage  against 
English  ideas  of  truth,  honour,  and 
justice— we  would  suggest  a  single 
remark.  Are  they  not  aware  that 
such  imustice  defeats  itself?  that  the 
man  who  receives  excessive  condem- 
nation is  certain  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  a  reaction,  and  to  be  rewarded  in 
due  time  by  an  excess  of  praise? 
The  man  whom  they  paint— a  wretch 
without  principle,  without  feeling, 
without  a  single  good  quality— if  he 
is  not  an  absolute  impossibility,  is 
certainly  an  impossibility  at  the 
head  of  the  proudest  party  in  the 
State.  All  tne  abuse  which  has 
been  directed  against  Mr  Disraeli 
has  not  succeed^  in  displacing  him 
from  the  leadership  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry 
whether  the  man  who  occupies  such 
a  position  may  not  possess,  at  least, 
a  few  estimaole  traits,  whether  in 
intellect  he  is  not  something  more 
than  an  intriguer,  and  whether  in 
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aspiration  he  is  not  something  better 
than  a  place-hunter. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  by  not 
opposing  the  second  remding  of  the 
Reiform  Bill,  Mr  Disraeli  took  the 
most   effectual   means    <^  aecoring 
for  it  universal  ridicule.     Sudi  it 
party  feeling,  that  if  he  had  of^Msed 
it,  ministenalists  would   have  been 
up  in  arms  for  its  d^ence.    Nay, 
how  could  the  Tory  party  oppose  it 
without  incurring  the  impotation  of 
factious  motives?    Having  last  year 
produced  a  Reform  Bill,   whidi  is 
now  pronounced  on  all  hands  to  be 
infimtely  preferable  to  the  odious 
progeny  of  Lord  John,  the  second 
reading  of  the  measure  was  opposed 
on  grounds  which  might  hmve  been 
urood  with  propriety  when  the  Bill 
had  gone  into  committee,  bat  were 
universally  scouted  by  the  Toiy  party 
as  insufficient  and  merely  £setioas 
when  urged  in  opposition  to  the  less 
advanced  stage  of  the  Bill.     Thar 
own   arguments  would  have    been 
turned  against  them,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion,  that  if  it  was  fiftctioas  to 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  Mr 
Di8raeli*s  Bill,  it  was  eqmdly  fae- 
tious  to  oppose  the  second  reading 
of  Lord  John's.    Then  we  are  told 
that  the  real  f&ult  of  Mr  Disradi 
dates  further  back— that  he  ought 
never  to  have  introduced  a  Refmn 
Bill   But  how  could  he  have  helped 
himself?  Whigand  Radical  were  on 
the  watch,and  ifLord  Derby's  €k>vem- 
ment  had  declined  to  introduce  a  Re- 
form Bill,  there  would  instantly  have 
been  proposed  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence.   The  Opposition  had  really 
no  case  against  tne  Toiy  (Government 
in  refusin|[  to  read  their  Reform  Bill 
a  second  time.    How  much  stronger 
their  position  would  have  been  if  Mr 
Disraeli  had  risen  before  his  big  box, 
and  had  announced  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  propose  a  further 
extension  of  the  mmchise !    To  say 
that  the  Tories  ought  never  to  have 
proposed  a  Reform  Bill,  is  to  say 
simply  that  the  Tories  ought  never 
to  have  taken  office.    The  success  in 
the  present  session  of  the  Toiy  tac- 
tics with  regard  to  reform  has  been 
such,  that  while  at  first  the  great 
Cotton  psrty  sneered  at  the  leader  of 
Opposition  for  his  timidity,  they  now 
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find  out  that  he  is  a  master 
*'  Machiavelliaii  policy**  and  "  ma- 
lignant subtlety,**  and  that  the  con- 
tempt which  has  been  poured  apon 
the  bill  is  entirely  owinff  to  the  ingen- 
uity of  a  perfect  fiena— a  Mephis- 
topheles  in  the  senate.  The  Bill  is 
doomed.  If  it  ever  goes  into  com- 
mittee, we  belieye  that  it  will  not 
come  out  again,  and  that  the  rick- 
ety little  tmng  will  never  find  its 
way  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  strength  of  Ck>nseryatiye  feel- 
ingdisplayea  in  the  votes  and  debates 
to  which  we  have  referred,  was  not 
likelv  to  wane,  as  time  began  to  show 
the  blundering  of  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  been  guilty  in  his  Budget 
Mr  Disraeli  had  once  and  again  fol- 
lowed up  his  memorable  speech  on 
the  Budget  by  attacking,  as  they 
came  before  the  House,  the  de- 
tails of  which  it  was  composed, 
and  by  exhibiting  all  the  weak 
points  of  a  minister  "  transcendent** 
in  oratory  and  transcendental  in  fin- 
ance. He  showed  the  enviable  good 
fortune  of  Mr  Gladstone,  who  had 
einoyed  for  seven  years  the  false 
celebrity  of  that  famous  bud(;et  of 
1853,  which  made  so  many  brilliant 
promises  that  have  all  been  falsified. 
He  pointed  out  how  frequently  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  makes 
use  of  his  eloquence  to  gild  a  fallacy, 
to  distort  a  fact,  and  to  persuade  the 
House  of  Commons  in  spite  of  itself. 
He  turned  into  ridicule  the  lofty  as- 
sumptions and  the  tyrannical  style 
of  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  above 
rebuke.  It  fared  with  Mr  Gladstone 
as  it  has  fared  with  every  one  who 
has  provoked  the  criticism  of  Mr 
Disraeli.  Mr  Disraeli  discredited 
the  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as 
the  Tory  chief;  be  discredited  Sir 
Charles  Wood  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ;  he  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
creditm^  Mr  Gladstone.  This  was 
very  evident  when  the  Bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Paper  Duties  came  to 
the  third  reading.  It  then  appeared 
that  the  only  thmg  which  prevented 
even  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry 
from  throwmg  out  the  Bill  and  de- 
nouncing Mr  Gladstone's  finance  as 
charlatanry,  was  the  fear  that  an  ad- 
verse vote  might  upset  the  Ministry. 
It  is  no  secret  that  a  considerable 
.party  in  the  Cabinet  have  been  greatly 
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dissatisfied  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  his  whims — 
whims  to  which  the  Cabinet  were 
obliged  to  consent  under  peril  of  dis- 
solutioa  But  Mr  Gladstone's  dreams 
were  becoming  too  serious,  when,  in 
addition  to  leaving  a  deficit  of  not 
less  than  a  dozen  millions  to  be  pro- 
vided for  next  year,  it  appeared  from 
the  prospects  both  of  diminished  re- 
venue and  increased  expenditure, 
that  we  are  likely  to  hce  a  deficit  in 
the  current  year ;  and  such  men  as 
Edward  Elboe  on  the  side  of  the 
Whigs  gave  their  adhesion  to  the 
protest,  which  Sir  Francis  Baring  on 
the  same  side  did  not  hesitate  to  urge 
when  the  Budget,  as  a  whole,  was 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
independent  Whigs  of  high  standing 
thus  felt  that  they  coutd  not  con- 
scientiously support  Mr  Gladstone's 
transcendental  finance,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  Tories  who  had  no  party 
scruples  to  deter  them  were  strong 
in  their  opposition.  Sir  Staffora 
Northcote  proposed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  uncertain 
state  of  our  finances,  it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  part  with  the  Paper  Duties. 
He  IB  a  most  able  man,  and  never 
rises  unless  he  has  something  of 
importance  to  say.  Could  he  mo- 
dulate his  voice  a  little  more,  la- 
st^ of  saying  everything  in  the 
same  tone,  he  would  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  speakers  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  his 
si>eech,  delivered  on  the  8th  of  May, 
will  see  that  it  was  a  most  convinc- 
ing one,  and  that  it  was  not  fairly 
answered  by  any  of  the  subsequent 
speakers.  It  was,  indeed,  unanswei- 
anle.  He  made  it  clear  as  day,  that 
the  Government  had  prepared  a  de- 
ficit for  the  current  year.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  nothing  to  reply,  and, 
unfortunately,  they  nad  no  one  to 
make  their  nothing  look  like  tome- 
thing.  They  werealmoetalloutdining, 
and  their  defence  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  Mr  Milner  Gibson,  who  can  make  a 
tolerable  speech  when  he  is  prepared, 
but  who  makes  one  of  the  sorriest 
off-hand  debaters.  His  speech  was 
a  dead  failure.  He  never  once  came 
near  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  argu- 
ment. He  shunned  the  encounter; 
and  his  reply  was  so  lamentably  be- 
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side  the  qnestioiL  that  it  amounted 
to  a  confession  or  inability,  and  did 
more  harm  than  good.  About  the 
time  of  his  sitting  down,  the  diners- 
out,  with  their  white  neckdoths, 
hegsai  to  drop  iu,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  we  were  to  have  a  sharp 
tug  of  war.  Mr  Eliioe  rose  to  say, 
that  much  as  he  disapproved  of  the 
Paper  Duties  in  themselves,  jet  he 
oould  not  vote  for  their  rep^  in  the 
present  financial  condition  of  the 
country.  In  a  few  pithy  sentences 
he  condensed  Sir  Stafford  Northcote*s 
argument  into  a  clincher  against  the 
(Government  Mr  Qladstone  was  one 
of  those  who  had,  greatly  daring, 
dined,  aud  he  rose  to  reply.  It  was 
one  of  his  usual  speeches,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  envelop  the  facts  in 
a  cloud  of  words ;  aod  by  his  solemn 
manner  to  convince  the  House  that 
a  man  so  good,  so  earnest,  so  con- 
scientious, could  not  deceive  it-~ 
could  not  lead  it  astray — ought  to 
receive  its  confidence.  A  number  of 
his  followers  are  deluded  b^  the  idea 
that  a  man  of  fine  feelmg  must 
be  a  great  statesman,  and  that 
good  intentions  will  balance  the 
national  accounts  —  perhaps  pay 
the  National  Debt,  which,  by  the 
way,  Mr  Gladstone  proposed  to  do 
in  his  Bud^  of  186a  It  is  one  of 
those  fallacies  which  have  wonder- 
fully helped  Mr  Gladstone's  oratoiy, 
and  have  given  him  a  spurious  in- 
flueoce  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Everybody  knows  what,  according 
to  the  description  of  Steroet,  Obar 
diah*s  bull  did  with  such  infinite 
mvity  that  he  never  lost  his  reputa- 
tion in  spite  of  innumerable  fidlures. 
Mr  Gladstone  has  in  this  respect  a 
resemblance  to  that  celebrated  bulL 
He  advances  his  sophisms  with  such 
solemnity  that  people  fancy  there 
must  be  something  id  them.  Is  it 
possible  for  a  man  who  appears  to 
be  so  much  in  earnest  to  say  any- 
thing that  can  give  one  a  false  im- 
pression, or  is  nearly  allied  to  utter 
nonsense  ?  He  made  an  effort  of  this 
kind  to  save  his  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Paper  Duties,  the  chief  point  of 
his  amiment  being  that  it  was  un- 
precedented for  the  House  of  Oora- 
moDS  to  resist  on  the  third  reading  a 
money  bill,  which,  after  being  pro- 
"^  by  the  Ministers  of  the  &own. 
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it  had  accepted  on  the  mecaad  nai 
ing.    It  was  a  reply  that  couJd  ^•' 
hold  water,  and  was  aa  fafbrwoi « 
the  assertions  of  the  peonjpipa, 
that  it  is  beyond  the  pomex  of  m 
House  of  Lords  to  throir  oat  a  mime; 
bill  sent  up  to  it  by  the  low^-  Hook. 
Mr  Baring  disposed  of  tbe  C^mbl- 
lor's  subtleties  in  a  few  wordsy  ib£ 
then  Mr  Disraeli  rose  to  finish  tk 
debate.  It  was  a  most  teUinf  speak 
the  most  eloquent  delivered  m  (k 
present  session  by  the  Torj  kads 
He  showed,  in  the  first  pUee,  tbsL 
the  facts  were  undisputed  and  usde^ 
niable,  that  in  consequ^ice  of  uaeo^ 
tainties  which  must  enter  into  tk 
calculation   of  every    badg<^  wU 
which  were  developed  into  jmafd 
realities  sooner  than  usual  in  a  bmi- 

£it  framed  so  ambitiooslr  and  tpta- 
tively  as  that  of  Mr  GLsdstone,  vv 
had  a  deficit  staring  as  in  tbe  ha . 
and  then  he  proceeaed  to  attack  Mi 
Gkdstone  generally  as  a  financier,  a 
an  orator,  and  as  a  despot  in  tbe 
House.    He  exposed  the  absorditT 
of  his  great  rival's  pretensioiia,  aai 
gave   one   of  those    philippies  im 
which  he  earned  his  earliest  odebiitT. 
Glancing  at  the  state  of  Europe,  be 
asked,  is  this  a  time  when  the  ooimtij 
can  afford  to  trust  a  finance  minister 
who  indulged  so  palpably  in  dip- 
trap,  and  whose  schemes  had  all 
enaed  in  failure  9    The  cheering  vm 
prodidous.    The  M^uirea  at  Uie  oza- 
tor^s  back  were  wild  with  excite- 
ment    With   not    a    little   coofi- 
dence  they  went  into  the  divisioi 
lobby.    In  a  house  of  429,  the  thiid 
reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by 
a  smaU  majority  of  9.    It  is  qusto 
certain  that  but  for  the  fear  of  <&- 
possessing  the  Government,  the  na- 
jority  oould  have  been  the  other  waj ; 
and  as  it  was.  a  sufficient  indicatioB    ^ 
was  given  of  the  opinion  of  the  Hobk 
of  Commons  to  suggest  to  the  Feen 
what  they  ought  to  do.  Itwasneoet- 
saiy  to  provide  for  a  certain  deficit ; 
but  it  was  also  necessary  to  proteit 
against  Mr  Gladstone's  principles  of 
finance,  and  to  give  a  salutaiy  dieck 
to  that  Cotton  partjr  which  tbreateM 
to  render  England,  in  the  worid's  sfs. 
as  cheap  as  are  all  the  prodo(^iflaB 
of  Manchester. 

The  Lords  did  their  d^, 
the  overwheln>^'       ~* 
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one  out  of  nearly  three  hundred  votes 
threw  out  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Paper  Duties,  and  assertea  in  no 
mincing  fashion  the  privileges  of  the 
Peerage.    Eveiybody  expected  that 
the  Government  would  receive  a  de- 
oiaive  check  on  the  subject  of  their 
finance  from  the  Upper  House,  but 
certainly  no  one  could  anticipate  that 
they  would  find  themselves  m  such  a 
miserable  minority.     When  it  was 
first  announced,   indeed,   that   the 
House  of  Lords  was  likely  to  oppose 
the  abolition  of  the  Paper  Dutie8,great 
was  the  fluttering  among  the  penny 
demajgogues,  and  so  firmly  did  they 
imagine  that  what  was  all-important 
to  the  proprietors  of  a  few  straw- 
paper  journals  was  all-important  to 
the  people   of  England,  that  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  get  up  an  agita- 
tion sufficient  to   intimidate   Lord 
Derby  and  the  whole  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. A  very  large  meeting  was  held 
in  St  Martin's  HaB.    Laige  meetings 
can  be  held  anywhere  if  a  great  gun 
is  in  position  on  the  platform,  and 
promises  to  go  oif  with  a  mighty  de- 
tonation.   It  IB  well  known  that  on 
a  platform  Mr  Bright  is  the  greatest 
of  all  guns.  Where  there  is  nobody  to 
contradict  him,  who  can  speak  more 
loudly  than  he?    In  any  large  city 
there  are  thousands  who  would  be 
glad  to  hear  the  successful  orator, 
even  though  they  have  not  one  spark 
of  sympathy  with  his  peculiar  iaeas. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  London, 
where  he  does  not  often  speak  to  po- 
pular audiences,  he  should  collect  a 
great  crowd.   It  was  equally  natural 
that  the  penny  papers  should  repre 
sent  that  crowd  as  a  demonstration 
against  the  iniquity  which  the  House 
of  Lords  was  about  to  perpetrate. 
Numberless  were  the  speeches  and  ar- 
ticles and  threats  thrown  out  by  a 
small  but  energetic  band  who  saw  the 
prize  slipping  from  their  grasp.    The 
abolition  of  the  Paper  Duties  is  their 
life— it  is  all  the  world  to  them. 
They  were  frantic ;  and  not  content 
to  agitate  for  the  repeal,  thev  turned 
their  agitation  into  an  insult  to  the 
House  of  Lords.    The  effect  of  that 
.insult  is  pretty  evident  in  the  vote 
to  which  we  have  just  referred.   The 
Duke  of  Argyle  commenced  his  speech 
by  saying  that  the  qnesticm  of  privi- 
]e^  was  so  daogeroosy  that  to  his 


certain  knowledge  many  noble  peers 
who  were  opposed  to  the  financial 
measures  of  Mr  Gladstone,  and  would 
have  voted  against  them  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  meant,  on  constitutional 

gounds,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
ouse  of  Lords,  to  give  their  suf- 
frage to  the  (Government.  The  direct 
converse  of  this  might  have  been 
stated  in  still  stronger  terms  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House.  Manv 
peers  who  would  have  been  neutral, 
and  would  have  abstained  from  any 
vote  likely  to  embarrass  the  Cabinet 
felt  constrained  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  House  of  Lords^and  assert  its 
rights  once  for  all  The  attempt  at 
intimidation,  therefore,  instead  of 
accomplishing  what  was  intended, 
accomplished  the  very  opposite,  ana 
combined  such  a  migority  a^^unst 
the  Government  as  will  carry  im- 
mense weight  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  be  accepted  as  a  significant 
eensure  of  Mr  Gladstone's  gambling 
and  revolutionary  finance. 

The  debate  nused  ^;reat  expecta- 
tions in  the  metropolis,  and  it  was 
currently  stated  that  not  since  the 
discussion  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  to  repeal  the  Qom  Laws  was 
there  so  much  excitement  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  We  should  rather 
say  about  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
our  hereditary  legislators  take  every- 
thing quietly,  and  they  did  not  ap- 
pear in  great  force  until  they  had 
done  proper  justice  to  the  <linner- 
table.  But  all  about  the  House— in 
the  galleries,  in  the  passages,  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  and  in  those 
wonderful  niches  and  comers,  includ- 
ing the  royal  box,  where  people  are 
stowed  away  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how— there  were  immense  crowds 
in  a  state  of  pleasant  excitement. 
Ladies  were  rustling  to  their  pkces, 
thanking  their  cavaliers,  compressing 
their  crinoline  into  the  narrowest 
compass,  and  then  taking  aim  at 
eveiyboay  with  their  opcra-glassea 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  dashing  in  wildly  wherever  there 
was  a  chance  of  finding  rest  for  the 
sole  of  the  foot  Sharp  at  five  o'clock 
there  was  a  rush  into  the  strangers' 
^Uery  as  into  the  pit  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  for  the  front  seats,  and  there 
was  a  wild  clatter  of  questions  and 
answers^  all  referring  to  who  is  who. 
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From  the  reporters'  gallery,  imme- 
diately below,  the  men  looked  down 
with  a  more  jaded  sensation  at  a 
scene  that  was  not  entirely  new  to 
them,  and  that  was  likely  to  afford 
them  more  labour  than  pleasure.  To 
complete  the  picture,  one  saw  flitting 
to  and  fro — out  and  in  ubiquitous 
through  doors  and  passages,  the 
Mother  Carey's  chickens  of  the  brew- 
ing storm— members  of  the  House 
of  Ck>mmons  who  are  interested  in 
penny  papers.  These  unquiet  spirits 
were  rushing  about  with  great  bun- 
dles of  most  formidable  documents 
in  their  hands,  trying  to  catch  some 
noble  lord,  and  to  buckle  him  to  his 
work.  As  the  debate  proceeded. 
Mr  Disraeli  or  Mr  Whiteside  would 
drop  in  to  see  how  all  was  going, 
would  take  a  quiet  suryey  of  the 
House,  and  then  depart  to  other 
duties. 

The  debate,  unfortunately  for  those 
who  assembled  in  such  numberSyWas 
not  an  interesting  one.  The  issues 
at  stake  were  tremendous ;  but  the 
discussions  which  these  issues  raised, 
turned  on  questions  of  precedent  and 
of  statistics  which  were  not  adapted 
for  oratorical  display.  In  addition  to 
which,  when  the  arguments  are  all 
on  one  side,  when  Uiere  is  nothing 
to  combat,  and  when  speaker  after 
speaker  has  simply  to  reiterate  what 
has  been  alreaay  said,  a  debate  is 
apt  to  become  tedious.  On  the  Qoy- 
ernment  side  there  were  five  speak- 
ers, Lords  Oranyille,  Dufferin,  Clan- 
ricarde,  Oranworth,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyle ;  but  they  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  say.  Lord  Granville  de- 
clared that  the  Paper  Duty  was  a 
very  bad  t4uc,  that  the  (Government 
could  not  have  foreseen  the  Chinese 
war,  and  that  very  often,  when  a 
balance-sheet  appears  to  be  deficient 
in  the  middle  of  the  financial  year, 
it  is  found  toyield  a  surplus  at  the 
end.  I^rd  Dufferin,  who,  in  de- 
fen^  of  a  hopeless  cause,  spoke 
with  a  command  of  language  and 
of  illustration  worthy  of  his  liter- 
ary reputotion,  stated  that,  in  pre- 
suming to  differ  with  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
he  was  David  ^ing  out  against  Go- 
liath—with  this  difference,  however, 
that  be  had  no  divine  mission.  Lord 
Clanricarde  declared  that  he  did  not 

-^sider  the  state  of  our  fiiumoes  en- 
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oonragin^  (thas  admittiiig'  ^x  vbor 
case  against   the  Grov^-mBCBSA  be 
thatnevertheleflshewroald  roteligrt^ 
repeal  of  the  Paper  I>iitJe6y  becsav 
the  decision  of  the  Home  oi  Com- 
mons  had  led  a  good  mmsj  pe^ 
into  oommerdal  engagements -w^ 
it  would  be  eztremelj  inoonveaies: 
for  them   to    keep.       I«ord  Oc^ 
worth   admitted    that    the    coiasx 
which  the  Hooae  of  Peers  proposed 
to  ti^e  misht  be  constitotioiiaif  te 
still  argued  that  it  was   ao  IhiBir 
separata!  from  what  seemed  to  be 
unconstitutional,  that  to  many  misdi 
the  difference  would  be  nnintellkihk 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  maiiitaiiied  tin^ 
the  Government  had  very  good  a- 
tentions ;  and  that   if  the  effect  cf 
their  finance  was  revolutionary,  thej 
did  not  mean  it  to  beso.   Taraisgto 
the  constitutional  qnestdon,  he  ondc 
that  wonderful  statement,  with  ^^ 
j;ard  to  money  bills  and  supply  bilk, 
in  which  he  cut  his  own  throat  as 
neatlv  as  ever  speaker  did.     He  ob- 
jected to  the  precedents  addoced  bf 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  that  they   all  re- 
ferred to  money  bills,  and  not  tosap^ 
ply  bills.    It  is  amazing  what  argu- 
ments some  people  will  put  forward 
when  they  have  nothing  to  say.    A 
hungry  man  has  been  known  to  eat 
his  own  fingers ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Arjgyle  was  in  a  state  of  the  raort 
abject  want  when  he  was  reduced  to 
such  a  ropi  V.  The  facts  are,  firsl^  that 
Lord  Lyndhurst  had  really  quoted 
a  precedent  relating  to  a  supply  bill ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  BiU  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Paper  Duties  is  not  a 
supply  bill  The  Duke  admitted  that 
the  ar^^uments  of  Lord  Lyndhurst 
might  nave  some  validity  as  rder- 
ring  to  money  bills,  but  that  they  had 
none  as  referring  to  supply.    Lead 
Derby,  in  the  gentlest  way,  pointed 
out  the  fACt  that  this  bill  referred  not 
to  supply,  but  was  a  money  bill  of  the 
ordinary  class. 

The  speaking  on  the  side  of  Op- 
position was  much  better  and  more 
convincing.  Here,  also,  the  speaken 
were  five— Lords  Lyndhurst,  Nont- 
eagle,  Chelmsford,  the  Dnkeof  Rnt- 
land,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Lord 
Lyndhurst*s  speech  was  the  wondo'- 
ful  effort  of  an  old  man,  wbo  had 
that  dav  completed  his  eifhty-^ghtfc 
year;  but  apart  from  um  aowi 
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of  intereet,  it  was  a  perfectly  clear 
said  unanswerable  statement  of  the 
xights  appertaining  to  the  House  of 
Xiords.     He  spoke  for  fifty  minntes, 
in  a  clear  voice,  that  was  distinctly 
lieard  in  a  house  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  beauties,  does  not  possess  the 
first  of  all  requisites,  that  of  being 
'weW  adapted  for  sound.    And  then 
it  devolved  on  Lord  Monteagle  to 
make  his  motion,  that  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Paper  Duties  be  postponed  to  that 
day  six  months.    The  noble  lord  is 
not  a  brilliant  speaker ;  and  as  he 
rose,  at  about  a  quarter  to  eight,  he 
had  to  contend  for  an  audience  with 
the  counter-claims  of  dinner  and  tea. 
The  bishops  and  the  ladies  went  off 
to  indulge  in  tea,  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  male  sex  were  intent 
on    more    substantial   fare.     Lord 
Monteagle  got   on  slowly  enough 
with  a  cold  and  thin  audience.    Ap- 
parently, also,  his  speech  acted  with 
soporific  effect  on  tne  reporters,  for 
they  have  condensed  and  toned  it 
down.    Whiff  as  he  is,  he  said  some 
wonderfully  kind  things  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  their  financial  mea- 
'     sure,  which  would   have  appeared 
very  pretty  in  print.    For  example, 
in    refemng    to   the  new  sources 
of  revenue  out  of  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  contrived 
to  juggle  a  surplus  ~  such  as  the 
'      Spanish  debt  and  the  malt  and  hop 
credits—he  stated  that  this  "  revenue 
was  raised  on  a  rotten  foundation, 
discreditable  to  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned."   He  also  desciiDed  the  na- 
tional balance-sheet  prepared  by  Mr 
Gladstone  as  '^worthy  of  an  insol- 
vent passing  through  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,  and  wishing  to  appear  richer 
than  he  really  is."    Lord  Monteagle's 
office,  that  of  Comptrollor  of  the  Ex- 
ehe<]uer,  has  been  described  in  the 
leading  journal  as  the  pivot  of  the 
constitution.    A  pivot  is  generally  a 
very  hard  and  impenetrable   sub- 
stance—sometimes a  precious  jewel. 
It  might  be  scarcely  wise  in  us  to 
represent  Lord  Monteagle  as  a  bril- 
liant and  precious  gem  of  the  British 
constitution,  but  we  are  at  liberty  to 
speak  of  him  and  his  speech  as  made 
of  hard  and  impenetrable  stuff.    If 
bis  matter  was  wL  it  was  inoontest- 
aUb  lif  kia^dMlHHiiikiMyiiiniML  it 
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was  nevertheless  irresistible.  And 
no  speaker  that  followed  so  much  as 
attempted  to  show  how  we  could 
possibly  avoid  a  deficit  either  in  the 
current  or  in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  speech  of  the  evening  was  Lord 
Derby's,  and  the  criticism  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  finance  came  with  more 
force  from  him  than  from  either  Lord 
Monteagle  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
from  Mr  Disraeli  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  People  distrust  the  cri- 
ticisms of  rival  financiers.  When  Sir 
Francis  Baring  chose  to  condemn  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer's  pro- 
positions, he  was  reminded  some- 
what insolently  by  Mr  Bright  that 
his  own  budgets  were  not  particu- 
larly happy,  and  that  the  Whigs  had 
never  produced  a  financier.  There 
is  a  distrust  of  fi^es,  and  we  all 
know  that,  by  a  skilful  shuffling  of 
statistics,  an  adroit  arithmetician 
can  prove  anything  he  pleases,  to 
the  bewilderment  of  an  audience 
that  forgets  the  first  row  of  figures 
long  before  the  speaker  comes  to  the 
enunciation  of  tne  second.  We  at 
once  trust  and  distrust  the  statistics 
of  the  professed  financier.  But  Lord 
Derby,  so  far  from  being  a  professed 
financier,  was  twitted  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville for  his  dislike  of  arithmetic. 
There  were  also  private  whispers 
among  those  who  wished  tbe  Toiy 
chief  no  good,  that  he  always  failed 
in  marshaUing  figures,  and  that  his 
speech,  when  it  came  to  the  sta- 
tistical part,  would  be  a  perfect 
jumble  of  impossible  and  contra- 
dictory entries.  Unluckilv  for  the 
prophets  of  ill,  the  speech  was  as 
clear  as  crystal,  and  Lord  Derby 
proved  that  he  could,  when  he  chose 
to  take  the  trouble,  make  a  financial 
statement  unsurpassable  in  lucidity 
and  accuracv.  but  the  speech  was 
more  than  lucid— it  was  a  terrible 
exposure.  Even  Lord  Derby's  ene- 
mies will  allow  that  there  is  nobody 
in  Parliament  who  can  equal  him  in 
critical  acumen.  He  is  the  most 
masterly  critic  that  we  have ;  and 
when  he  comes  to  expose  all  the 
weak  points  of  a  Minister  or  a  mea- 
sure, nothing  can  stand  before  his 
ruthless  analysis.  Mr  Gladstone's 
finance  was  exposed  on  the  night  of 
the  21st  of  May  last  to  a  triili&this 
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Lord  Derby  weighed  it  in  his  bal- 
ance, there  was  written  in  many  an 
eve  throughout  the  House  the  Mene, 
Mene  of  the  Chancellor's  fisime.  He 
took  Mr  Gladstone's  own  figures.  He 
did  not  dispute  the  calculations  on 
which  they  were  based.  Accepting 
the  premises,  he  showed  the  mighty 
gulf  of  a  deficit,  on  the  brink  of  which, 
according  to  the  Chancellor's  own 
showin^p,  we  are  now  standing.  One 
part  of  this  exposition  was  esi>e- 
cially  effective  —  namelv,  that  in 
which  he  wound  up  what  he  had 
to  say  of  the  deficit,  by  denounc- 
ing tne  schemes  of  a  man  who  at- 
tempted to  get  the  country  out  of 
a  financial  embarrassment  by  throw- 
ing "  double  or  quits."  A  period  of 
financial  difficulty,  says  Mr  Glad- 
stone, is  the  period  for  the  country 
to  make  experiments  which  may  re- 
trieve all  deficiencies.  If  the  experi- 
ments succeed,  so  much  the  better ; 
if  they  fail,  we  shall  not  be  much 
worse  off  than  before.  "  My  lords," 
said  Lord  Derby,  '^  I  say  that  is  not 
the  policy  of  a  statesman— it  is  the 
policy  of  a  desperate  and  improvi- 
dent gambler."  There  was  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheq^uer  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  wonderfully  prosperous 
budgets  in  a  period  of  great  national 
sufferiug,  was  named  by  William 
Cobbett.  Mr  Prosperity  Robinson. 
Mr  Gladstone  is  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  that  gentleman,  and  it  will 
not  be  soon  forgotten  that  he  was 
described  by  Lora  Derby  as  a  desne- 
rate  and  improvident  gambler.  No 
description  could  be  more  true,  and 
the  name  will  stick. 

The  most  important  part  of  Lord 
Derby's  speech,  however,  was  not 
that  which  exposed  the  improvi- 
dence and  gambling  of  whicn  Mr 
Gladstone  had  been  guilty.  The 
failure  of  all  the  financial  measures 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  desperate  character  or  his 
Budget,  had  been  fully  exhibited 
bjr  Mr  Disraeli,  and  Mr  Disraeli's 
criticism  had  been  followed  by  the 
attacks  of  many  more  who  were 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  charla- 
tanry m  finance.  Lord  Derby  had 
another  and  perhaps  a  more  import- 
ant task  to  fulfil  He  not  merely 
nut  the  Budget  in  the  fire— he  put 
Mr  Gladstone  himself  into  the  same 
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furnace.    He  Bhowed  Mr  GiaditaH 
contradictions.    Qesetspeedn^aK 
speech,  proposal    anunst  pnifMal, 
and  showed  ItCr  Gladstone  oottv 
dieting  h'"r>«^lf  in  the  most  bucfaoL 
way  whenever  it  suited  hb  pffiptt^ 
Everybody  knows  bow  veiy  nksa 
how  very  earnest  Mr  Gladkoie  ca 
be;  how  greatly  his  influence  Tin 
the  House  of  CommoDS  depesdi  a 
the  belief  that  here  is  a  mas  nod 
by  moral  feeling  high  above  all  put; 
considerations,  to   whom  faownr  i 
above  all  price,  to  w^hom  tnith  aad 
candour  are  infinitely  more  tbaa  uj 
personal  gratification.      Other  ms. 
are  but  mortals — they  have  pe»«i 
ambition  and  party  feeling  to  gntirr. 
and  well  may  he  lecture  them,  as  be 
doeSj  for  not  being  as  he  ^—aboit 
suspicion.    If,  as  Au-  Disraeli  siy%  Mr 
Gladstone  has  been  more  fortama 
than  the  bottle  ooigoror  in  hsrii^ 
eiyoyed  an  enviable  celebrity  of  k^ 
vears,  on  the  faith  of  promises  wbct 
he  was  unable  to  perform,  he  has  ^ 
joyed  a  much  longer  i>eriod  of  inia- 
ence  in  the  House  of  Commons  oq  tbe 
strength  of  certain  scmples  of  ooi- 
science  which  he  was  sapposed  tA 
possess.    He  was  such  a  good  mv^ 
with  such  a  wonderfully  tender  oce- 
science  about  little  things,  that  ever^ 
bodv  imagined  he  most  be  eqnallj 
tender  on  great  occasions,  and  nmcst 
safe  guide  in  any  question  whidi  ve 
should  wish  to  decide  with  perf«l 
candour  and  freedom  from  party  con- 
siderations.    Now;  let  no  one  mis- 
understand us.     We   are  very  &f 
from  saying  that  Mr  Gladstone  ii 
not  a  consdentioua  man.     We  aie 
very  far  from  supposing    that  be 
would  do  what  he  believes  to  be 
wrong.    But  what  is  conscience  t  1& 
it  not  under  the  dominion  of  reason; 
and  is  not  reason  exceedingly  falliUe  t 
Mr  Gladstone  follows  his  consdenoe ; 
but  his  conscience  is  that  of  a  caso* 
ist.  People  speak  of  him  as  Jesuitical 
They  mean  precisely  what  we  mean, 
when  we  describe  him  as  casuistical 
His  is  a  conscience  which  no  doubt 
may  form  its  decisions  with  pei^ 
honesty,  but  whichplainand  straifbt- 
forward  men  will  always  be  unwilBog 
to  regard  as  a  safe  guide.    It  van    i 
elastic  conscience  that,  as  Lord  Der- 
by showed,  permits  of  nis  saying  ooa 
thing  at  one  time,  and  contradictiog 
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it  at  a  more  conveDient  season*    It 
"would  be  Tain  for  us  to  quote  the 
instances  recorded  by  Lord  Derby. 
One  instance  is  nothing ;  it  might 
be  an  accident     It  is  the  united 
sum  of  an  immense  variety  of  cases 
in  which  Mr  Gladstone  has  shifted 
his  sails  to  catch  the  popular  breeze 
that  brings  conviction  nome.    Let 
I-ord    Derby's   speech  be   studied. 
The  latter  part  of  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely made  up  of  quotations.    He 
stated  his  facts,  and  left  his  audience 
to  draw  the  inference.    That  infer- 
ence we  have  drawn,  and  it  is,  that 
granting  Mr  Gladstone   to  be  an 
honourax>le    man,    his    conscience, 
which  we  have  always  understood 
to  be  very  tender,  is  not  quite  consis-. 
tent  in  the  conclusions  it  sanctions ; 
and  that  for  the  future  the  member 
for  Oxford  University  might,  with 
advantage,  moderate  his  tone,  and 
address  the  House  of  Commons  less 
as  an  ansel,  and  more  as  a  man  of 
the  world. 

The  result  of  the  debate,  however, 
is  the  chief  thing.  It  is  the  latest 
triumph  of  the  Conservative  policy 
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in  the  present  session,  and  it  will  re- 
vive the  hopes  of  a  party  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  seemed 
to  be  greatljr  discouraged.  The  ad- 
verse vote  m  the  House  of  Lords 
has,  of  course,  put  the  drag  on  Mr 
Gladstone,  and  for  the  future  he  will 
have  to  trot  down  the  hill  a  little 
more  gin^rly.  In  the  mean  time, 
not  knowmg  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth,  we  can  only  express  our  hop, 
that  as  Lord  Derby  is  unwilling  for 
the  present  to  take  office,  and  as  it 
might  even  be  unadvisable,  in  pre- 
sent complications,  to  disturb  the 
existing  Ministry,  they  will,  now 
that  they  have  eot  their  gambling 
Chancellor  pulled  up,  think  a  little 
more  of  the  nation  and  less  of  a 
class ;  legislate,  if  they  please,  for 
Manchester,  but  for  Manchester  as 
a  part  of  England.  Let  us  also 
hope  that  the  revival  of  a  Conser- 
vative policy  has  saved  this  year 
from  the  undesirable  pre-eminence 
which  it  had  every  prospect  of  at- 
taining, to  use  the  phrase  of  Lord 
Granville,  as  "  the  year  of  immortal 
smash.** 
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Columbia  River,  a  Visit  to  the,  and 
A  Cruise  round  Vancx)uver'8  Island, 
215. 
Commercial  treaty,  examination  of  the, 
382  et  8eq. — reductions  of  duties  under 
it,  387. 
Congre^  of  Vienna,  Wellington  at  the, 

695. 
Copenhagen,Wellington  at  the  bombard- 
ment of,  401. 
Corbould,  Ruskin  on,  42. 
Cornelius,  the  Last  Judgment  and  other 
works  of,  544,545,  549  e<  teq, —  his 
career,  546. 
Cotton,  outlet  for,  in  China,  488. 
Cree  Indians,  the,  215,  219. 
Cuesta,  the  Spanish  general,  407. 
Customs  duties,  proposed  reductions  of, 

885. 
Darud-bin-Ismail,   founder  of   the  So- 
mali s,  565. 
Davison,  Mr,  Nelson^s  letter  to,  on  the 

Caracciolo  case,  322. 
Design,  Wilkinson  on  unity  of,  158. 
Dies  Ira,  869. 

Disraeli,  sketch  of,  as  a  pariiamentary 
speaker,  516  c<  i 


Douro,  the  campaign  and  battle  of  the, 
406. 

Drama,  principles  of  construction  of  the, 
333. 

Drawing,  tbb  Elexrnts  of,  82. 

Drill,  system  of  naval,  235. 

Dundonald,  Lord,  Autobioorapht  op 
A  Seaman,  bt.  reviewed,  176. 

Dundonald,  lord,  the  fkther  of  lord 
Cochrane,  179  et  $eq, 

Dutch  school  of  painting,  diminished 
taste  for  the,  155. 

Economy,  the  principle  of,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  novel,  384. 

Education,  the  system  of,  for  the  work- 
ing classes,  651  et  aeq. 

Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan, 
255 — the  former  war  and  treaty,  256 
— origin  of  the  war,  ib. — his  first  mea- 
sures, 257 — capture  of  Canton,  260 
et  uq. — visit  to  Soo>Chow,  263 — ad- 
Tance  to  the  Peiho,266  et  teq. — capture 
of  the  forU,  268— treaty  of  Tientsin, 
269— visit  to  Japan,  and  treaty  there, 
273  et  teq. 

Eliot,  Qeorob,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss 
BY,  reviewed,  611. 

England,  unfavourable  position  of.  as  re- 
gards art,  152 — the  volunteer  move- 
ment in,  254— present  position  of,  as 
to  foreign  relations,  357 — present  state 
of  relations  with  France,  358 — uncer- 
tain character  of  our  foreign  policy, 
859— danger  from  France,  362  et  teq. 

English  sdiool  of  painting,  the,  152, 547. 

Etty,  the  works  of,  39. 

Evangeline,  the  scene  of,  108. 

Faucigny,  province  of,  its  proposed 
nexation,  638  et  teq. 

Featherstonehaugb,  sir  H.,  and  lady 
Hamilton,  418. 

Feuilleton,  a,  629. 

Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  remarks  on,  831 
et  teq. — account  of  the  case  of  Eliza- 
beth Canning  by,  585. 

Fight  por  the  Belt,  the,  753. 

Finances,  state  of  the,  and  influence  of 
the  commercial  treaty  on  them,  383. 

FUtbead  Indians,  the,  2\&  et  wg.— origin 
of  the  name,  216. 

Fleets  AND  Navies,  England,  Part  IV., 
226— a  standing  navy  necessary,  ib. — 
on  the  means  of  manning  it,  227— Sir  C. 
Napier's  scheme,  228 — importance  of 
seamen's  barracks,  ib.  et  teq. — causes  of 
unpopularity  of  the  service,  229 — ^pro- 
posed reserve  force,  280 — ^importance 
of  ships  having  their  own  ports,  231 — 
the  French  organisation  into  divisions, 
232— evils  of  the  hulk  system,  234 — 
present  excess  of  drill,  235 — abolition 
of  flogging,  236 — solitary  confinement, 

ib.  et  teq. — rewards  and *'•*• 'ts, 

237  et  teg.— «lassificatf  9 

—the  barracks,  240  e  i- 
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ing-«hipe,  fta,  341— gMMtml  saminaiy, 

243. 
Flogging,  priotioil  abolitioii  of,  in  th« 

navy,  235. 
Foote,  captain,  oonoeotion  of,  with  Cane- 

ciolo*8  case,  S20  tt  $eq.  patnm. 
Forbes,    E.,  on    tymmetry    in    animal 

forms,  159. 
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Bull,  thk,  356. 

Foreign  policy,  changeable  chafaoier  of, 
859. 

Fox.  Yor AOB  or  THK,  ni  tbb  Arotio  ssab, 
117. 

Frahce  and  Ccntral  Italy,  245  — 
change  of  view  with  regard  to  the 
Emperor,  ih. — bis  present  position, 
246— prospects  and  difficnlties  of  Italy, 
247 — danger  of  a  French  kingdom 
there,  ib. — position  of  the  Duchies 
and  the  Legations,  248— inimical  po- 
licy of  the  Emperor,  250 — naral  pre- 
parations of  France,  251 — ^the  volnn- 
teer  morement  in  England,  258. 

France,  naral  danger  from,  226 — ^the 
organisation  of  the  navy  in,  282 — 
present  state  of  our  relations  with, 
858  et  mq. — the  new  budget  as  regards, 
381  tt  $eq. — the  treaty  of  commerce 
with,  382,  .'{87— the  annexation  of 
Savoy  by,  635  et  teq. 

Frankliit,  M'Clintock's  Narrativb  of 
TBE  Discovert  of  thk  Fatk  or,  re- 
viewed, 117. 

Franklin,  lady,  fitting  out  of  the  Fox  by, 
118. 

Freedom,  various  forms  of,  859. 

French  artisana,  venatility  of,  660. 

French  commercial  treaty,  the,  882 — 
reductions  of  duties  proposed  by  it, 
387. 

French  school  of  art,  the,  547. 

Fuentes  d'Onor,  the  battle  of,  410. 

Oalrn  and  Qlaubrb,  odk  for  thk  first 

WEEK  OF  JaNUART  TO,  214. 

Garobier,  lord,  and  the  attack  on  the 
French  fleet  in  Basque  Hoads,  190  d 
teq. 

Qamo,  the  capture  of  the,  by  Lord  Coch- 
rane, 184  ef  »eq, 

Geneva,  feeling  in,  on  the  annexation  of 
Savoy,  637. 

German  school  of  art,  the,  547. 

Gladstone,  Mr,  examination  of  bis  budget, 
381  et  teq, — former  views  of,  on  reduo- 
ing  the  wine  duties,  393 — sketches  of, 
as  a  parliamentary  speaker,  b\\  et  tea. 

Gleig,  Mr,  his  tranfdntion,  ko.  of  Brial- 
mont's  Life  of  Wellington,  897,  591. 

Glyptothek,  the,  Munich,  544. 

Government  service,  remarks  on  the  sys- 
tem of,  Ac.,  86. 

Graham,  the  quack,  alleged  oonneotion 
of  lady  Hamilton  with,  418. 

Grain  trade,  statistics  of  the,  in  China,  588. 


Grand  canal  of  Chtaa,  injnry  to  ths,6U. 

Grand  Pi^,  the  site  of,  lOS. 

Greece,  &voaiable  po^tton  of^  Miegiwdh 
art,  152. 

Grsrille,  the  Hon.  C.  F.,  and  ladj 
Hamilton,  419. 

Gros,  baron,  FVench  smliaasador  to 
China,  258. 

Qnioowar,  the,  oondnot  o^  dazing  ttt 
mutiny,  509. 

H.,  The  Piobt  for  thb  Bblt,  by,  753. 

Hamilton,  sir  Wm.,  marriage  of  Emms 
Harte  to,  421. 

HfkTLToir,  ladt,  417 — her  parentagt 
and  early  life,  ih. — her  eoaoeetiaD 
with  Admiral  Payne,  &c,  418— the 
story  of  her  alleged  connection  with  Or 
Graham,  ih.  et  teq. — \k9^  introdncdoo 
to  Romney,  ^,  419 — her  marriaga, 
421— her  life  at  Nafdes,  and  efforti 
on  behalf  of  England,  ih,  et  teq. — her 
heroism,  422 — her  connectioo  with 
the  afflur  of  Caraoeiolo,  42S  et  teq.— 
her  connection  with  Ndaon,  425— 
Nelson's  dying  remembrance  of  her, 
426— conduct  of  bis  brother,  427— 
her  latter  days  and  death,  i^  et  teq. 
— her  supposed  connection  with  Car 
raooiolo's  fate,  827. 

Harvey,  admiral,  and  lord  Gambier,  192. 

Holkar,  the  Maharajah,  his  conduct  dur- 
ing the  mutiny,  508. 

Holland,  lord,  charges  against  Kelacm  by, 
425. 

Hop  duties,  proposed  reduction  of  the, 
887. 

Horse-raoe,  an  Indian,  217. 

Horsman,  Mr,  Palmerston's  reply  to,  511 
—his  reply  to  Gladstone,  521. 

Hue,  notices  of  China  and  the  Chin 
from,  527,  528. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the,  215. 

Hulks,  evils  of  the,  as  regards 
234. 

Ice  storm,  descripUbn  of  an,  119. 

Imperieuse,  lord  Cochrane  appointed  to 
the,  and  his  services  in  her,  l^  et  teq. 

Income-tax,  proposed  incresae  of  the, 
882,  884. 

India,  what  wk  hays  Dome  for  thi 
PRIN0E8  OF,  497— the  Maharajah  of 
Puteealah,  499— the  r^jah  of  Jheend, 
(5.— the  rajah  of  Kabba,  500— the 
rajah  of  Kupoorthulla,  501— the  Ka- 
wab  of  Rampore,  508— the  Nawab  of 
Kumaul,  504 — the  rajah  of  Rewah, 
i6.— the  rajah  of  Chirkaree,  605— 
Scmdiah,  506— Holkar,  508—Jung  Ba- 
hadur, 509_the  Rajpoot  diiefs,  510. 

India,  services  of  Wellington  in,  899. 

Indian  village,  visit  to  a,  215,  216. 

Italian  school  of  art,  increasing  taste  fbr 
the,  155 

Italy,  favourable  position  of,  as  regards 
art»  152— probable  formation  of  Frsneh 
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Jdngdom  in,  247— ^rmp^thy  with  the 
present  movement  in,  859. 

Jameson,  Mn,  the  desth  of,  and  har  art 
critidaina,  648  note. 

Japan,  Tisit  of  Lofd  Elgin  to,  and  oon- 
dnsion  of  treaty  with,  278. 

Jheend,  the  r%jah  of,  services  rendered 
during  the  mutiny  by,  and  his  reward, 
499,  601. 

Jhuggor,  the  nawab  of,  his  treason  dur- 
ing the  mutiny,  600. 

Jub  liver,  the,  664. 

Judicial  PuzzLis — Euxabitb  Cahvino, 
681. 

Jung  Behadur,  oonduot  of,  during  the 
mutinv,  609. 

Junot,  Uie  evaooaUon  of  Portugal  by, 
404. 

Juvenal,  Domitian  and  the  Tuibot  from, 
781. 

Kaulbaoh,  the  works  of,  646. 

Keith,  lord,  his  estimation  of  lord  Ck>oh* 
xane,  182. 

Kensiogton  training-school,  the,  167. 

KupoorthuUsy  ngah  ot,  his  fidelity  during 
the  mutiny,  and  reward,  60L 

Kumaul,  the  nawab  of,  his  fidelity  dur- 
ing the  mutiny,  and  reward,  60£ 

"Lake,  Cloud,  and  Sky,"  Buskin'%  cri- 
ticism on,  84. 

Larmour,  lieutenant,  sketch  of,  181. 

Last  Frbhoh  Hsbo,  the,  chap.  L  46— 
chap.  ii.  48  —  chap.  iii.  60--chap.  iv. 
68— chap.  T.  66'^Bhap.  vL  67— <)hK)b 
Til  60. 

Lawyers,  the  French,  their  opposition  to 
Napoleon  UL,  866. 

Leomdas,  Ruskin  on,  40. 

Ligny,  the  batUe  of,  699. 

LincUey,  Dr,  on  symmetry  in  vegetation, 
169. 

Luck  of  Ladtsqcsdi,  tec,  FMrt  XI.,  chap, 
xxxi  68  —  chi^  xzzii  68  —  ch^ 
zxzliL  74  —  chap,  zxxiv.  81.  Pa^ 
XIL,  chap.  xzxv.  197  —  obap.  xxxvL 
202 — diap.  zzxvii  206— chap.  xzzviiL 
the  Leaguer,  211.  Part  the  last^  chap. 
zxxiz.  841— chap.  zL  846. 

Lytton,  Sir  £«  B.,  as  a  epesker,  767. 

Macartney,  lord,  his  Chinese  embassy, 
266. 

Hacaulay  on  parliamentary  talent,  88. 

H'CusTOOK,  Caftaik,  his  Kabbativx 
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Franklin,  Ac,  reviewed,  117. 

HaniUa,  sketches  of,  269. 

Mannfactures,  importance  of  a  diflfused 
taste  to,  151 — ^importance  of  art  to, 
168 — ^improvement  in  taste  as  regardi^ 
156 — outlet  for,  in  Chinay  488. 

Marlborough  House  Museum  and  Schools, 
tiie,  167. 

Biarmont,  the  defeat  of,  at  Salamanca,  418. 

ifasBena,  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by, 
iOSH$eq. 
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Medicine-man,  inauguration  of  a,  among 
the  Indians,  217. 

Medieval  epodi,  Ruskin  on  the,  89. 

Mill  on  the  Floss,  the,  review  of,  611. 

MnaoN,  678. 

Misnssippi,  the  delta  of  the,  109. 

Modernism,  Ruskin  on,  89. 

Mulgrave,  lord,  and  Uie  Basque  Roads 
enterprise,  191. 

Munich  and  its  Schools  of  Chbistiah 
Art,  644 — the  churches  and  galleries, 
ib. — the  artists,  645 — ^the  great  schools, 
646— characteristios  of  the  Qerman 
school,  647  et  #09.— criticisms  on  its 
various  works,  649  et  sea, 

Kabha,  the  n^ah  of,  his  ndelify  during 
the  mutiny,  and  reward,  500,  601. 

Nagasaki,  dty  of,  278. 

Napier,  Sir  C,  his  plans  for  reoigamsing 
the  navy,  228. 

Naples,  lady  Hamilton  at,  421  et  §eq. 

Napoleon,  the  first  dethronement  of, 
694— the  return  from  Elba,  695— the 
campaign  of  Waterloo,  and  his  final 
overthrow,  696  et  teq, 

Ni^leoo  III.,  change  of  tone  in  England 
regarding,  246— his  present  position, 
246 — ^position  of  F«ngiand  with  regard 
to,  860 — ^his  own  position  in  France^ 
864  et  $eq, — ^views  of,  in  the  commer- 
cial treaty,  882— the  annerstion  of 
Savoy  by,  686  et  teq. 

Ni^leon,  town  of,  Louisiana,  118. 

Naroibbus,  624. 

National  character,  remarks  on,  716« 

Navy,  lord  Cochrane  on  the  aboMt  In 
the,  187.   See  Fleets  and  Navies. 

Native  princes,  services  rendered  by  the^ 
dnrins  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  re> 
ward  bestowed  on  them,  497. 

Negro  hymns  and  songs,  speoiinens  o( 
106. 

Negroes,  the^  In  the  American  slave 
states,  106. 

Nblbov  and  Cabaooiolo,  820— attack  on 
Nelson  in  Rose's  Correspondence,  ib, — 
the  CKntulation,  and  its  alleged  breaflb 
by  Nelson,  821— defence  of  him,  828— 
the  treason  of  Caraodolo,  824— his 
trial  and  execution,  826. 

Nelson,  Ruskin's  chaiges  against,  and 
refutation  of  these,  40  et  eeq.—i ' 


ter  of,   hv  lord   Dundonaid,   182— 

notioea  o^  in  connection  with  lady 

Hamilton,  422  et  teq. — ^baseness  of  his 

brother  toward  her,  426. 
Nelsoii  column  and  statue,  the,  164. 
Nepral,  fidelity  of  the  government  of, 

during  the  mutiny,  60S. 
''Never  bat  that  0000  is  wAvao," 

673. 
Nice,  the  voting  on  annexation  in,  784. 
Niebuhr,  fHendship  ot,  with  Conieliiis, 

Ac,  646. 
Night,  671. 
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Kogil,  oountiy  of,  564. 

KoRMAM  SufCLAiB,  tn  AutobiogTiphy, 
Part  I,  chap.  L  Eariy  Dfty^  14  — 
chap,  it  Uode  Buehaoan,  21— chap, 
iil  George  IV.  in  Edinbuish,  36— 
Part  II.,  chap.  iv.  Educatioiial  PeriocU 
127  — chap.  T.  Soottiah  Politios  as 
they  were,  134— chap,  tl  The  Gather- 
ing of  the  Freeh<4derB,  141 — chap. 
Tii  The  Bailie's  Visit  to  PSris,  145* 
— Ptet  IIL,  chap.  YiiL  The  Prelimin- 
aiy  Banquet,  800  —  chap,  is.  The 
Election,  304  —chap.  z.  what  to  do 
with  Mjidf,  313— Part  rV.,  dtap.  zL 
Our  Swiss  Cottage,  468  —  chap,  zii 
The  Aralanche,  471— chap.  xiiL  The 
Glacier,  476 — chap.  st.  A  Literary 
Erening,  481 — chap.  xt.  The  Party 
breaks  np»  483  —  chap,  xri  The 
Steamer  on  the  Rhine,  486— Part  V., 
chap.  ztH.  The  Smder  and  the  Fly, 
693— chap,  zriii.  WUbury  HaU,  702. 

North  American  Indians,  sketches  of, 
2X5  etieq. 

Novel,  principles  of  construction  of  thew 
388. 

Nurambeiig,  the  town  of,  543. 

OupHAirr's  Narratiyx  or  THi  Mnsiox 
TO  China  and  Japan,  review  of,  255. 

Oliveira,  Mr,  his  motion  on  the  wine 
duties,  392  et  $e^. 

Opelousas,  the  prairies  of,  111. 

Orthes,  battle  of,  593. 

Osborne,  lieut,  during  the  mutiny,  505. 

OuB  Worthy  Friknd  Nap,  495. 

Overbook,  the  works  of,  545,  553  et  9eq, 
—his  career,  546. 

Painting,  the  English  school  of,  152. 

Pallas,  the,  lord  Cochrane  in  command 
of,  188. 

Pslmerston,  formerly  opposed  to  re- 
ducing the  wine  duties,  894 — his  re- 
plies to  Disraeli  and  Horsman,  511. 

Psper  duties,  proposed  abolition  of  the, 
884 — the  debate  in  the  Lords  on  it^ 
770. 

Parkinson's  Under  Government,  remarks 
on,  87. 

Parliahentabt  DOBLLINa,  511. 

Parliamentary  position,  undue  import- 
anoe  given  to,  in  administrative  gov- 
ernment, 88  et  teq. 

Party,  the  Balance  of,  762. 

Paton,  Noel,  remarks  on  the  works  of, 
48. 

Payne,  admiral,  and  lady  Hamilton, 
418. 

Pechelee,  statistics  of  province  ot,  581— 
the  grain  trade  to,  583  et  seq, 

Peedee  Swamp,  the,  104. 

Peiho,  the  British  expedition  at  the, 
266. 

Pekin,  the  gnin  trade  to,  588. 

Peninsula,  Wellington's  career  in  the, 
408  et  9eq. 


Psninsnlar  wmr,  general  remv  of  As, 

594. 
Perspective,  Raskin  <m,  82. 
Photographs,  Ruakin  on  oopyiai^  83^ 
Pinacothekf  the  old  end  new,  Monidi, 

544. 
Pipe-dsnoe  among  the  In^ans,  the^  215. 
PoiTio  Aberrations,  490. 
Political  government,  the  fonctioos  o^ 

87. 
Portugal,  landing  of  WeUingtcm  in,  403 

et  M?.— libera&n  of  it,  406— If  a  www's 

invasion,  408  et  teq. 
Prise-money,  lord  Codirane's  meeoimt  of 

abuses  rsgarding,  187. 
Punishment,  system  of,  in  the  nftvy,  235. 
Puteealah,  the  mahamjah   o^  services 

rendered  during  the  mutiny  by,  and 

his  reward,  499,  501. 
Pyrenees,  batUe  of  the,  592. 
Quatre  1^  the  batUe  o^  598. 
Railway  journey,  a  eontinentU,  635. 
Riy'poot  chiefs,  fideli^  of  the,  daring  the 

mutiny,  510. 
Rampore,  the  nawab  of,  his    fideli^ 

during  the  mutiny,  and  reward,  503. 
Ramsay,  dean,  his  ReminisosDces  of  Scot- 
tish Life  and  Character,  719  ei  teq. 
RanhaeU  Ruskin  on,  82. 
Reform,  Wellington's  conduct  regarding, 

606. 
Reform  bill,  the  debate  on  the,  766. 
Rembrandt,  Ruakin  on,  32. 
Revenue,  state  of  the,  883. 
Rewah,  the  njth  oi^  his  conduct  dazing 

the  mutiny,  504. 
RoBEBT  Burns,  196L 
Roli^a,  the  battle  of;  408. 
Romney,  the  portraits  of  lady  Hamilton 

by,  419. 
Rosss,  the  defence  of,  by  lord  Cochrane, 

189. 
Roee's  Diaries,  diarge  against  Nelson  in, 

320. 
Ross,  Sir  James,  his  search  after  Frank- 
lin, and  services  of  M*Clinto<^  under 

him,  117. 
RuiTo,  csHinal,  connection  o^  with  Car- 

acdolo's  case,  820  et  eeq, 

RtJLBBS  or  THE  LaND,  THE,  495. 

RuBKiN*8  Elements  or  Drawino,  32. 
Russell,  lord  John,  on  the  poli<7  snd 

preparations  of  Fhmoe,  860  et  seg.^ 

former  views  o^  on  reduction  of  the 

wine  duties,  898. 
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St  Louis,  Ruskin  on,  40. 
St  Maria  Hilf,  church  of,  Munich,  544. 
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nr,  784. 
Savoy,  the  French  annexation  of,  685  et 

9eq. 
Scbool-bookfl,  remarks  on,  655. 
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of,  118. 
Slt  little  Man,  the,  31— second  song, 

244. 
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428. 
Snowdrops,  tbe,  628. 
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to,  268  et  ieq. 
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intervention  in,  1822,  608. 
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the,  598. 
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Spanish  moss,  the,  109. 
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685. 
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etseq. 
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Thibodaux,  sketches  at,  112. 
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eteeq. 
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885. 
Tom  Jones,  a  word  about,  881. 
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eeq, 
Toulouse,  battle  of,  598. 
Trafidgar,  lord  Dundonald  on,  182. 
Tree  mms  of  Vancouver's  Island,  the, 

222. 
Turner,  Ruskin  on,  48. 
Twelve  Tears  in  China,  notice  of,  486. 
Ugahden,  country  of,  564. 
United  States,  the  freedom  of  the,  859. 
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Wellington  atatue  at  Hyde  Pack  Comer, 
the,  154. 
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892. 
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treaty  of;  274. 

Teh,  ixLScdenoe,  Sic  of,  257. 

York  column  and  statoe,  the,  154. 

Young,  captain  Allen,  119, 128. 


PriuUd  hy  William  Blackwood  A  Sons,  Edinlmr^ 
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